Senator Jennings Randolph Receives 
Strong Endorsement for Reelection 
From the Charleston Gazette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


1 SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 

& significant achievement for a Sen- 

Stor to be recognized and to receive un- 

reserved endorsement for his record by 

Newspaper in his home State with 

est circulation and, perhaps, the 

est e e 

me approval bespe: 

Ls Stature of our sincere, energetic, and 

ada colleague, the senior Senator 

m West Virginia {Mr. RANDOLPH], 

e Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, in its 

© of Tuesday, August 30, 1960, edi- 

asend gave him unreserved endorse- 
5 755 

Congratulate my distinguished col- 

mague and I say to him that he fully de- 

ton 


the tribute which the Charles- 

alerts published concerning his 

Hous cee both as a Member of the 
and in the Senate. 

a president, in salute to JEN- 
leagues DOLPH, I joined by 63 col- 
Ine i Who desire to be associated with 
the edito unanimous consent to have 

5 printed in the Appendix of 


© Senators who join in this re- 
Quest ee Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico, 
Ne; TLETT of Alaska, Mr. BIBLE of 
Of Wont Mr. Bynp of Virginia, Mr. BYRD 
2 Virginia, Mr. BURDICK of North 
8 Mr. CANNON of Nevada, Mr. CAR- 
Meri of Colorado, Mr. CHavEz of New 
of Pen Mr. Cuurcn of Idaho, Mr. CLARK 
ee Ir parani, Mr. Dopp of Connecti- 
ah Dovat as of IIlinols, Mr. EASTLAND 
2 e of Louisi- 

> 0 if z 
of North Carolina, egg ge Bela- 
Gon Tr. FULERIGET cf Arkansas, Mr. 
S of Tennessee, Mr. GREEN of Rhode 
Hane rey GrvENING of Alaska, Mr. 
TER Michigan, Mr. HARTKE of In- 
1 a HAYDEN of Arizona, Mr. HEN- 
r. He „Mr. HILL of Alabama, 
of LLAND of Florida, Mr. HUMPHREY 
dan rr in. Mr. JACKSON of Washing- 
5 pr JOENSON of Texas, Mr. JOHN- 
North Pacers Carolina, Mr. JORDAN of 
à 2 Mr. KEFAUVER of Ten- 
ues . Kexnepy of Massachusetts, 
s R of Oklahoma, Mr. LAUSCHE of 
„Mr. 1 of Hawali, Mr. Lona of 
Ar. Lusk of Oregon, Mr. Mag- 
NUSon of Ar e Mr, MANSFIELD of 

« MCCARTHY of Minne 
Mr. MCCLELLAN of Arkansas, Mr. Med 
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of Wyoming, Mr. McNamara of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Monrongy of Oklahoma, Mr. 
Morse of Oregon, Mr. Moss of Utah, Mr. 
Murray of Montana, Mr. Musxre of 
Maine, Mr. O’Manonery of Wyoming, Mr. 
Pastore of Rhode Island, Mr. PROXMIRE 
of Wisconsin, Mr, ROBERTSON of Virginia, 
Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia, Mr. SMATHERS 
of Florida, Mr. SPARKMAN of Alabama, 
Mr. STENNIS of Mississippi, Mr. TALMADGE 
of Georgia, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 


Mr. YARBOROUGH of Texas, and Mr. YOUNG. 


of Ohio. 
From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, Aug. 
30, 1960] 
RANDOLPH RECORD Wins GAZETTE ENDORSE- 
MENT 


In the recent congressional battle over 
medical-hospital care for the aged, there 
was no question about the position of Sen- 
ator JENNINGS RANDOLPH of West Virginia. 

He stood foursquare behind the plan to 
make such care an integral part of the so- 
cial security system—a program backed by 
Senator Joux F. KENNEDY and the Demo- 
cratic platform as a means of assuring 
health benefits to the aged with the dig- 
nity of a right they have earned rather than 
by the humiliation of a pauper's affidavit. 

We mention this because we believe it is 
a measure of Senator Ranpotrpm and also 
because we believe it sets out clearly a ma- 
jor difference between him and his Repub- 
lican opponent in the current campaign for 
U.S. Senator. 

It came as no surprise that Sonator RAN- 
DOLPH gave vigorous support to the social 
security plan and opposed, except as a last 
resort, the Eisenhower administration's half 
measure which New York's Governor Rocke- 
feller Inbeled “fiscal irresponsibility.” 

Advancement of humanitarian legislation 
is nothing new to JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
After all, he was on the battle lines as a 
Member of the House of Representatives in 
the famous first 100 days of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and served in Congress throughout 
the Roosevelt era, when this country made 
its greatest social advances. 

RANDOLPH has proved himself a good, 
Uberal Congressman, both as a Member of 
the House and in the Senate. He does not 
hesitate to take a stand, and he has the 
ability and the cournge to fight vigorously 
for what he considers to be right and just. 

He knows the ways of Washington as few 
men do, and therefore is in position to be of 
great help to West Virginia and its people. 
Of more importance in these critical times, 
he is well versed in world affairs and is famil- 
lar with the danger line between nuclear 
war and peace with honor, 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH has firsthand knowl- 
edge of the problems at hand, both domestic 
and international. He has the imagination 
to find solutions, and the temperament and 
vigor to see them through. He has an 
understanding of the probicms of people 
and areas, and a genuine desire to be of help 
to them. He is aggressive and forceful, and 
at the same time a man of humility. 

On the basis of his record, his experience, 
and his knowledge of the probicms at hand, 
we consider it to be of the utmost import- 
ance to State and Nation that JENNINGS 
Ranpotri be reelected to the U.S. Senate. 

We give him our unreserved endorsement. 


Hail to the Ladies of Hadassah 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, hail to 
the Ladies of Hadassah. 

Welcome to New York. May their 
convention be an outstanding success 
and their visit to Gotham thoroughly 
delightful. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, to the forthcom- 
ing 46th National Convention of Hadas- 
sah, the Women’s Zionist Organization 
of America, being held in New York 
from September 11th through the 14th 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. y 

The greeting extended herewith, I am 
sure, reflects the good wishes of all of 
us in this Congress of the United States 
to these wonderful women on this sig- 
nificant occasion, 

Most of us in Congress are proud to 
have among our constituents the dedi- 
cated, public-spirited ladies who com- 
prise the membership of Hadassah. 

For more than four decades, these 
dedicated women, who number more 
than 318,000 in some 1,290 chapters 
throughout the United States and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, have 
been in the forefront of civic and com- 
munity programs, and have energeti- 
cally participated in such significant 
areas as youth activities, education, and 
cultural and humanitarian causes. 

Founded for the purposes of conduct- 
ing health work in Palestine, now Israel, 
and of fostering Jewish ideals in the 
American-Jewish community, and 
strengthening the principles of democ- 
racy, Hadassah not only carries on the 
previously mentioned activities in the 
United States, but maintains and oper- 
ates a network of medical institutions 
and educational programs in Israel. 

Through participation and leadership 
in numerous community activities 
throughout the Nation, Hadassah mem- 
bers have contributed immeasurably to 
the enhancement of American spiritual 
and moral values. Foremost among 
their objectives have been the advance- 
ment of the principles of freedom and 
human rights and the promotion of 
greater human understanding. 

They have proposed a broad-scale 
health-for-peace program, under which 
the most advanced know-how in public 
health training, medical research and 
the application of effective resources for 
warring on the scourges of mankind, 
would be shared with the less fortunate 
peoples of the world. 

In Israel, Hadassah's activities have 
been centered upon medical, educational 
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and youth programs and include, among 
other things, the maintenance of health 
welfare stations, support of child guid- 
ance, school hygiene and dental service 
clinics, and, participation in a land re- 
clamation program. Among its most 
outstanding achievements have been its 
maintenance of hospitals, a nurses 
training school, and vocational rehabili- 
tation centers. 

The idealism and energetic efforts of 
Hadassah to bring to Israel the most 
modern medical care facilities, educa- 
tional opportunities and public health 
institutions have contributed immensely 
to the vitality of that nation as democ- 
racy's outpost in the Near East. 

Organized on a voluntary basis, this 
outstanding group of women has 
financed and supported these magnifi- 
cent contributions through dedicated 
volunteer work, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
that it is particularly fitting and memo- 
rable that the convention is dedicated 
this year to the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Henrietta Szold, under whose 
wisdom and initiative Hadassah was or- 
ganized in New York in 1912. Her life 
and work will be highlighted throughout 
the convention and plans will be made 
for the celebration of the Henrietta 
Szold Centennial Year, commencing in 
December. 

The achievements of Miss Szold, whose 
vision and energy provided the impetus 
for much of Hadassah’s progress, will 
be highlighted. One of her phrases, 
“Make my eyes look to the future”, ut- 
tered to an artist while posing for a bust 
a few days before her death, will con- 
stitute the theme for the convention. 

Miss Szold's life was devoted to the 
health and well-being of the people in 
the Holy Land and of Jewish immigrants 
to America. She was a great welfare 
worker and an even greater humani- 
tarlan and was the originator of the 
education, child guidance, and social 
welfare concepts now practised so ful- 
somely in Israel, She was designated as 
one of the 100 great American women 
of the century. Her memory is revered 
universally today, and her interests were 
the primary function of Hadassah from 
the day it was founded. 

The zeal and fidelity with which the 
members of Hadassah have pursued 
these objectives was exemplified in the 
dedication, on August 3 last, of the 
magnificent. new Hadassah-Hebrew 
University Medical Center near Jeru- 
salem, ‘This memorable occasion, which 
will be a “showcase” depiction at the 
convention, will be one of the thrilling 
features of the gathering. 

I know my colleagues from New York 
City join with me in extending warm 
welcome to the ladies of Hadassah, and 
salute them as they meet for their an- 
nual convention, May their stay be 
pleasant and may they return often. 

Mr. Speaker, again I say—“Hail to 
the Ladies of Hadassah!” 
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Breaking of Diplomatic Relations With 
Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Indianapolis 
News, Monday, August 29, 1960, entitled 
Diplomatie Outrage“: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIPLOMATIC OUTRAGE 

In breaking diplomatic relations with the 
Government of the Dominican Republic, the 
American State Department has plunged to 
a dismal low in truckling to world commu- 
nism and its fellow-traveling fringe. 

The act is so brazen a defiance of the 
most elementary principles of sound foreign 
policy that it staggers the Imagination. 

What earthly reason could we have for 
aiming this calculated blow at the one re- 
maining anti-Communist leader in the 
Caribbean basin? The arguments used 
against the Dominican Republic, and its 
ruler, Gen. Rafael Trujillo, are essentially 
two: (1) He is an authorization, and (2) he 
has of late been making accusations of per- 
fidy against the U.S. Government. 

As for the first, there seems to be little 
question that Trujillo ls an authoritarian; 
but whether he is more authoritarian than 
other Latin American rulers, or has com- 
mitted as many infamous crimes as his arch- 
enemy, Fidel Castro, is to be doubted. As 
for his fears of treachery afoot in Washing- 
ton, these seem to be amply justified by the 
vengeful blows being aimed at him by the 
cookiepushers in Foggy Bottom. 

But grant the two charges in full. Are 
we then justified in breaking off relations 
with Trujillo? If so, why have we not since 
aimed a similar rebuke at Nikita Khru- 
shchev, who not only (1) is the most author- 
itarian ruler in the entire world, and (2) in- 
cessantly abuses the United States in the 
most virulent terms, but also (3) has killed 
and imprisoned thousands of American 
citizens, and (4) is working night and day 
to destroy the United States and to enslave 
all the people in it? 

If there ever were reason to break off dip- 
lomatic relations with a foreign regime, it 
exists in the case of the Soviet Union. And 
yet our diplomats actually aid the cause 
of our Soviet enemy by seeking to isolate 
and destroy a stanch anti-Communist ally. 

There is something wrong, desperately 
wrong, in the American State Department. 
As fine an anti-Communist as he was, John 
Foster Dulles never accomplished the vital 
task of cleaning out the pink-leaning hold- 
overs whose idea of a good time 1s to help the 
Communists overturn rightwing dictators in 
the name of progress. 

The diplomatic outrage against the Do- 
minicans makes it crystal clear that Amer- 
ica can hope to do little in the struggle 
against Communism until i cleans up its 
own State Department. 


September 2 
Congressman Gilbert’s Annual Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr, Speaker, this is 
my first report to the people of the 23d 
District of New York, whom I have the 
honor to represent in the Congress of 
the United States, as I took office as their 
Representative on March 11, 1960. I 
wish to tell them of my efforts in con- 
nection with legislation beneficial to 
them, as well as to sum up for them the 
work of the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress. 

The Democratic Party has always had 
the best interests of the people at heart; 
urgent needs of the vast majority of our 
citizens have been recognized and under- 
stood, and programs formulated and 
fought for, to help them and to correct 
injustices. The Republican Party has 
not changed; the favored few are still 
the chief concern of the Republicans. 
The President's promises regarding civil 
rights, housing, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, aid for our elder citizens, to name 
a few, remain unfulfilled. I am certain 
that under a Democratic President, who 
would exert real leadership, we shall be 
able to show a greater record of achieve- 
ment in behalf of the people of our coun- 
try. 

Although much has been accom- 
plished by the 86th Congress, much re- 
mains undone; the progressive and lib- 
eral program, which most of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues and I favored, was vio- 
lently opposed in every instance by the 
coalition of southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans, and many of the bills 
fell far short of the goals that had been 
set. The threat of a Presidential veto 
was ever present when bills for the gen- 
eral welfare of the people were consid- 
ered, When we consider these obstacle 
and the difficulties which had to be over* 
come, the Democratic record in Congress 
is one of hard work and achievement, al- 
though I had hoped for greater results 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


I arranged to be specially sworn in a8 
a Member of Congress immediately after 
election, and before my certificate 
election was received in Washington, a5 
the bitter battle on civil rights was being 
waged. I was anxious to take part in 
the debate and to have the opportunity 
to cast my vote in favor of a strong civil 
rights bill. At the time the bill was 
finally passed, I stated: 

To those of us who will not rest until 
every vestige of discrimination has bee? 
wiped out, the bill as passed is a grave dis- 
appointment, and we feel many regrets ov 
the lost provisions of the bill. At best, we 
have passed only moderate legislation; it ¥ 
merely a short step forward, and a great dis 
tance still lles ahead toward our goal of com- 
plete equality for all. 

Some satisfaction can be felt in our vie- 
tory for equality in one of the fundamental“ 


Powerful opposition prevented enactment 
or many provisions which would have been 
extremely neiptui to those now subjected to 
discriminatory practices; one of these pro- 
Visions included FEPO principles relating 
to Government contracts. 

à Our joy in the victory we have achieved 
or civil rights today is overshadowed by 
Our losses, but we have reason to believe 
that the day is not too far distant when all 
Our citizens will enjoy true equality. I. for 
nee Pledge my untiring efforts for the bene- 
ra Of all those who suffer under the scourge 
tion. 


b On the day I took office, I introduced 
ills to prohibit discrimination in em- 
D t, to withhold Federal aid from 
schools which discriminate between 
dents by reason of their race, color, 
ancestry; an anti-poll tax bill; 
Feden mehing bill; a bill to prohibit 
hint funds to be used in housing 
re discrimination exists; to prohibit 
fag gation of passengers because of 
en color; to prohibit certain acts 
pk importation, transportation of 
ves with intent to destroy or dam- 

ne communal buildings. 

Shall continue to fight for effective 
civil rights legislation until all the evils 
religi tion based on race, color, 
hao be which still exist in our Nation, 
rar 1 been completely destroyed. 

AY RAISE FOR POSTAL AND CLASSIFIED FEDERAL 

As EMPLOYEES 

on 8 ot the House Committee 
one Office and Civil Service, I had 
tat Patt sees to work for the high- 
Clastin ble pay increase for postal and 
an ines ace Plovees. I maintained that 
have to nt at least 9 percent would 


granted if the employees 
K to be . adequate help. They 
. ering real hardships for 


xes. I was happy when our 
bin tee took favorable action on the 
roviding for the 9-percent increase. 


though 

5 I was 
trict, I 
York to 


engaged in 
contest in my congressional di- 
made a special trip from New 
Washington for 


York to contin 

ue with my 
> e a etui. I felt it was imperative 
able action in 5 to take favor- 
3 because of strenuous opposi- 
Veto, a comp 


an 
22 of 742 percent was agreed 
cage Was compelled to go along with 
ee Stemmons figure, for this was bet- 
an nothing. The bill passed. The 


f the employees. 
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President, as usual impervious to the sad 
plight of the workers, vetoed the meas- 
ure—and I was happy to vote to over- 
ride the veto. Those of us who have the 
welfare of the workers at heart were 
successful, and had the strength to over- 
ride, so that our postal and Federal em- 
ployees were assured of a pay raise which 
would to some extent alleviate their 
hardships. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE NEEDY AGED 


Until the Congress has the benefit of 
strong leadership, which would be 
shown by a Democratic President, there 
will be no comprehensive, adequate plan 
to meet the medical needs of our senior 
citizens. Medical and hospital care for 
the elderly must eventually be devised as 
part of the time-tested social security 
insurance system. 

I am grieviously disappointed in the bill 
which was finally passed. This is a 
“pauper’s oath” type of medical care. 
Responsibility is placed on the States and 
this means that the entire program will 
be unwieldy and totally inadequate. It 
is believed that many States will adopt 
the programs, and equally, many will 
not. There is no guarantee that our 
elderly citizens will get any help at all in 
many instances. 

Several excellent plans were proposed, 
but defeated, and it was discouraging to 
have to accept a plan which, while it will 
do no harm, will not do much good, and 
falls far short of my expectations. 

The Forand bill would have provided 
the necessary assistance, and I intro- 
duced a bill identical with the Forand 
bill, in the House, to indicate my strong 
support. 

I shall continue to give of my best 
efforts to the end that the situation will 
be corrected and our senior citizens given 
adequate help, as soon as it is possible to 
secure passage of a good, effective medi- 
cal aid bill. 

ADDITIONAL IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 


I am in favor of increasing the mini- 
mum wage to at least $1.25 and extend- 
ing coverage to millions who are not pro- 
tected under the present law. I intro- 
duced legislation to effect this purpose. 
Unfortunately, Congress did not take 
final action on this legislation. I confi- 
dently look forward to its passage early 
in 1961. 

The housing shortage remains acute 
and our efforts to pass effective housing 
legislation this year have proved futile. 
Great numbers of Americans still merely 
exist in substandard dwellings; those in 
the low and middle income brackets must 
rely on the Federal Government for help. 
The present program covering public 
housing units must be greatly expanded 
also to care for elderly persons and single 
persons. The Republicans have scuttled 
the effective public housing program as 
originally provided for by the Democrats, 

Iam keenly disappointed that we have 
been unsuccessful in our efforts to secure 
final passage of the vitally needed Fed- 
eral aid to education and school con- 
struction bill. It is deplorable that we 
have ignored the sad plight of our public 
school system. The youth of our Nation 
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are the future of our Nation. The short- 
age of at least 140,000 classrooms 
throughout the United States and the 
great shortage of teachers combine to 
cheat 10 million children of the school 
facilities and education which are their 
right. 

I introduced a bill to provide for Fed- 
eral grants and contracts to carry out, 
projects with respect to techniques and 
practices for the prevention, diminution, 
and control of juvenile delinquency, and 
for the training of personnel. Juvenile 
delinquency has reached terrifying pro- 
portions throughout our Nation. Our 
young people are our hope in the years 
ahead; on them will fall the burden of 
the preservation of our democracy. It is 
incumbent upon the Federal Government 
to recognize its duty and obligation to 
our young people; investments of neces- 
sary funds, time, and effort must be made 
now to help our youth; there is a crying 
need for more research on causes and 
prevention of delinquency. This Con- 
gress has also been denied the opportu- 
nity to vote on this necessary legislation. 

Our immigration laws must be lib- 
eralized. I introduced a bill to super- 
sede the present law, known as the 
McCarran-Walter Act, for it is discrim- 
inatory, unfair and undemocratic. 

I also introduced numerous bills to 
liberalize present social security laws; 
to lighten the taxload; to repeal excise 
taxes; to assist our veterans; to provide 
for retirement of Federal employees 
after 30 years service at full annuity. 

Adequate defense of our Nation re- 
mains one of our primary concerns and 
its attendant problems require much of 
our time and effort in the Congress. To 
maintain our leadership in this atomic 
and space age challenges our best efforts 
and study, and the consideration of 
these programs is- time-consuming. 
Our mutual security program has my 
support. Under this law, foreign aid in 
the military, technical cooperation, and 
economic brackets is extended to many 
countries throughout the world, includ- 
ing the new nations of Ghana, Libya, 
Nigeria, and Israel, to name a few. 

Iam sorry that space limitations pre- 
vent my discussing in detail all legisla- 
tion and subjects important to my con- 
stituents. I trust that this report will 
explain, to some degree, what I have 
tried to accomplish and what progress 
has been made by the 86th Congress. 
I am proud to be a Member of this great 
legislative body and assure my constitu- 
ents that I shall continue to work for 
their best interests. 

BRONX CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 

I maintain a congressional office at 
1004 East 163d Street, telephone Ludlow 
9-7280, which is open daily. I invite 
my constituents to call there and dis- 
cuss any requests or problems they may 
have. I am pleased to have them write 
me at my Washington office and give 
me the benefit of their views regarding 
legislation. A warm welcome awaits 
those who call at my Washington office, 
1723 New House Office Building, when 
they visit the Capitol 
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GI Bill Extension Aided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. KASEM 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to your attention the unsung 
efforts of Mr. Joseph R. Bolker in helping 
to obtain the recent extension of the GI 
bill pertaining to the purchasing of 
homes. 

Mr. Bolker, at his own expense, pre- 
pared and distributed some 5,000 coples 
of a brochure to Members of Congress, 
State officials, and home builders. More 
than 300 newspapers throughout the Na- 
tion reprinted portions of this brochure 
or wrote editorials and articles favoring 
the extension of this program. 

I am sure the Members of this body 
would benefit by reading the following 
statement prepared by Mr. Bolker: 

TRE GI BLL Must BR RENEWED 


Did you know: 

That 5 million of the 13 million veterans 
of World War II have used their GI rights in 
the veterans housing program? 

That there is an estimated 5 million more 
who will buy homes on VA terms if the GI 
bill, due to expire July 25, 1960, is extended? 

That, only now, many have achieved job 
security that would qualify them for a new 
home under GI terms and should not be de- 
nied this right? 

Why early action Is needed: 

We sincerely believe it is necessary and 
urge that definite action be taken on the part 
of the present Congress to extend the GI bill 
before adjournment, since it affects not only 
the home building industry, which is the 
second in the country, but many 
other industries and facets of our national 
economy. 

Actually 250,000 to 500,000 more new 
homes will be built with the extension of the 
GI bill than without it. Even the threat of 
expiration of the GI bill affects the number 
of tracts to be built and the number of 
homes a builder will start. Recent figures 
from the Veterans’ Administration (which 
administers in southern California and two 
counties in Nevada) shows a drop from 
4,647 units in June of 1959, with builders re- 
questing appraisals for 55 tracts, to 754 
homes, with builders requesting appraisals 
for 16 tracts in February of 1960. 

In 1957 the housing program was threat- 
ened by a cancellation of the GI bill. The 
threat was unnecessary because the bill was 
extended; but to show how sensitive the 
bullding industry 1s to the GT bill, the figures 
for June of 1957 were 486 houses, and they 
rose in June 1958 to 2,173; in July to 2,467; 
and leveled off to approximately 2,200 per 
month throughout October and November of 
1958. 

Homebuilding is a spur and counterbal- 
ance to all industry. 

Although these figures represent only one 
section of the country, it is indicative of the 
activity in homebuilding that occurred na- 
tionally. At that particular time in 1958, 
the building industry was the best counter- 
balance to our total economy. Because, al- 
though there was a drop in other industries, 
building acted as a spur. 

Aside from the number of people that 
would be employed in the construction of the 
250,000 to 500,000 additional homes which 
would be bullt because the GI bill would be 
extended beyond July 25, 1960, think of the 
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people employed in manufacturing the ac- 
tual building materials. 

Think of the number of refrigerators, 
ranges, ovens, dishwashers, dryers, disposals, 
television sets, furniture, carpeting, drapes, 
paint and walipaper. Think of the number 
of people employed in their manufacture— 
the improved situation of the retail stores 
that sell this merchandise. Think of the 
amount of spendable income, the amount of 
taxes to defray Government expense, 

Everyone will appreciate your efforts to- 
ward immediate action on the extension of 
the GI bill. In requesting your help, we 
have, of course, the welfare of the subdivider 
in mind, but more important, we are think- 
ing of the veteran and his family, and the 
hundreds of thousands of workers in all the 
industries affected. 


This Country Should Understand Soviet 
Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, the son of 
one of my constituents, Dr. Elliot R. 
Goodman, has recently published a book 
entitled, “The Soviet Design for a World 
State.” 

I was so impressed with this volume 
that I distributed a copy of this publi- 
cation to every member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. I believe that it is in 
the best interest of the United States to 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the last chapter of this book entitled 
“Response of the West.” 

In my opinion, Dr. Goodman has of- 
fered the United States a penetrating in- 
sight into Soviet strategy. In his last 
chapter, especially, I think that he offers 
the United States and the Western 
world an approach which can be of great 
usefulness in countering the Soviet 
threat: 

XIV. THE RESPONSE or THE West 


Soviet totalitarianism recognizes no legiti- 
mate bounds to its power. Within the con- 
fines of the existing Soviet state the Kremlin 
claims the right to direct and control man 
totally, in his body, mind, and spirit. The 
ambition of the Soviet regime is also total 
for the world beyond its borders. The con- 
scious and continuing outward thrust of 
Soviet power maintains as its objective the 
absorption of all nations of the world into 
the Soviet body politic and, ultimately, the 
reshaping of their patterns of life into the 
single, all-embracing mold of a Soviet world 
state. 

The evidence gathered in this study may 
provide the basis for a the nature 
of their intended world state. Ideally, Soviet 
theorists repeatedly affirm, the power of deci- 
sionmaking will be highly centralized, the 
entire world will function as one vast work- 
shop according to the directives of a common 
plan elaborated and controlled from a single 
world center of political authority. Prior 
to the seizure of state power in Russia there 
Was no consensus as to the location of the 
political center of gravity. Even after the 
revolution, figures like Trotsky continued to 
assign a traditional Marxian priority to the 
advanced industrial countries and so looked 
toward Western Europe as the likely center 
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of the future world state. But power was 
seized in Russia by a predominantly Rus- 
sian-based Bolshevik Party that was in- 
creasingly impelled to come to terms with 
the pressing tasks of preserving and expand- 
ing the power of the Soviet Russian state. 
The initial identification of progress toward 
a world state with the defense and aggran- 
dizement of Russian state power was soon 
supported by a selective Soviet revival of the 
Russian cultural heritage, which produced as 
a goal the amalgam of a Russified Soviet 
world state. The ideal, classless culture of 
the future world society would therefore be 
dominated by a Russian nationalism become 
universal, while the single, universal lan- 
guage of the future would likewise be 
Russian, 

All means, including resort to naked mili- 
tary force, have been explicitly condoned as 
valid instruments for the attainment of the 
“inevitable” and “voluntary” world union of 
nations. Following the destruction of the 
non-Soviet world and its replacement by a 
Soviet world state, It was originally assumed, 
the coercive mechanisms of world state 
power would be destined to wither away. 
In its place there was to appear the ulti- 
mate, eternal stage of civilization, in which 
a highly centralized, harmoniously func- 
tioning world society would be populated by 
omniscient, omnicompetent man, who would 
be able effortlessly to administer “things” 
on a universal scale. Both postrevolution- 
ary Soviet practice and Soviet doctrinal 
innovations make it apparent that it is the 
withering idea that has withered away. 
There remains only the less beatific, if more 
brutally realistic, goal of an omnipotent 
totalitarian Soviet world state, which the 
Soviet leadership continues to pursue relent- 
lessly, and often skillfully. This, in crude 
capsule form, would seem to be the shape of 
the Soviet design for a world state. 

In the course of piecing together the So- 
viet grand design, the author was incroas- 
ingly conscious of the need for the West to 
articulate a response that would be in keep- 
ing with the dimensions of the Soviet 
challenge. He therefore felt impelled to 
formulate, if only briefly, a tentative outline 
of the personal beliefs that grew out of this 
study. The reader, it is hoped, will not take 
offense at a foray into the realm of personal 
conviction, which ts offered with the aim 
of stimulating a rethinking of some of the 
basic issues that the Soviet leadership has 
posed for the West. 

Western responses to the Soviet challenge 
are marked by a variety of conflicting atti- 
tudes. The prevailing one, perhaps, is a type 
of political schizophrenia. Both the general 
public and those entrusted with governmen- 
tal responsibility in the West sre abundantly 
aware that “Moscow wants to dominate the 
world,” and that in some vague way this in- 
volves a radical refashioning of the entire 
world. But the acceptance of such a cliché 
is frequently without conviction, since there 
is little willingness to face up to the specific 
implications the Soviet design holds for the 
future of the non-Soviet world and the 
Western nation-state system. Undoubtedly 
many people secretly tell themselves that 
the Soviet loaders really cannot mean what 
they say. Widespread wishful thinking nur- 
tures the hope that the challenge cannot 
be of such enormity as to threaten to uproot 
one’s comfortably settled bellefs and attach- 
ment to long-established institutions. This 
frame of mind is easily disposed to being 
swayed by every gently warming political 
breeze, to interpret every Soviet concession 
or minor easing of tension as evidence of & 
fundamental transformation in the Soviet 
system. The self-deception of constantly 
hoping for the best in the long run while 
drifting in the present renders one incapable 
of devising and implementing any positive, 
sustained program of action, 
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Eren among those who genuinely 
Acknowledge that “the Kremlin wants to 
Control the world” there is a common as- 
sumption that it is too difficult, if not im- 
Possible, to determine the concrete nature 
Of the Soviet grand design and its far-reach- 

implications for the non-Soviet world, 
22 that it Is therefore useless to attempt 
Probe too far beyond the present. Be 
Practical,” meet each issue as it arises, solve“ 
One emergency after another by clever, on- 
ne improvisation, by rushing from 

Epot to spot to douse the flames of an 
ratte ane! which is not exceptional but 
ones is recurrent and permanent in na- 
e. As a result, the West is constantly 
Placed on the defensive, taken by surprise, 
Gane to react to Soviet initiatives spasmod- 
J. without coordination, and, too fre- 
1 without success. This may be due 
lake measure to the inability, perhaps 
15 erent in a free society, to understand the 
tall world view of the Soviet men- 
. ty. In it, every act, every event is related 
the totality; there is no separate, autono- 
mous sphere of life unrolated to the world 
e, no surcease of struggle in times of 

8 „since peace is but a continuation of 
by other peaceful“ means, no isolated 
related regions of the world which are un- 
the to the whole “inevitable” pattern of 
oni 8 The West, that is to say, seems 
s 8 to understand the central fact that 
its iet grand design really exists and that 
aldag ence exerts an unabating and many- 
wuts challenge which, by its nature, re- 
es the formulation of a long-range, inte- 
West. grand response on the part of the 
Mee Are. of course, some in the West who 
for th, ought seriously about grand designs 
that th entire world. They argue plausibly 
the e anarchy reigning among states and 
of 8 of world war demand the creation 
p i d state capable of maintaining a de- 

Ker Universal peace. But such people 
tin N or misunderstand the 
— 12 ms of the Soviet mentality and 
their tentions. The Soviet leaders, for 

Part, have made it quite explicit that 
order othe eas to envisage any world 
Or oc er than their own exclusive design 
to cen rid state. One is reluctantly forced 
ity of ian that there is no present possibil- 
order, go oping any all-inclusive world 
except on Soviet terms. 
— some are heard to say that the 
Plicat World peace is so urgent and the im- 
ons of present-day war so horrible that 
world alone is the issue, If man's desire for 
Willin Peace is so overwhelming that he is 
then the Sacrifice all else to its attainment, 
Pro Soviet grand design has the merit of 
Stange a concrete plan that would in- 
y impose a world order upon the unruly 
— the nation-state system, But 
Deuces Out history the issue has seldom been 
of mae any price. While today the scope 
ul 8 destructiveness is approaching the 
vide te limit, death still remains an indi- 
Past mn ence, Those who died in the 
just as defense of their beliefs found death 
of final as it would prove to be for each 
Civilization ice, inhabitants, should world 
world now perish. Today the price of 
Peace on Soviet terms is obviously the 
West of the treasured freedoms of the 
West, sn u Len of Soviet totalitarianism. The 
we t is hoped, will refuse to pay this price. 
hap, are apparently faced with the un- 
ordered alternative of an indefinitely dis- 
p Universe in which there is little 
senting of mending the world's ilis by 
thig appeals directly to Moscow. But if 


and ben ud exploit all the internal strains 
tutun ons in the Soviet orbit? In the 
it would doubtiess be well to have a 
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series of carefully thought-through plans to 
take maximum advantage of explosions 


emphasized, however, that the Hungarian 
and other such rebellions were almost ex- 
clusively internal in origin, resulting from a 
malfunctioning of the levers of power within 
the Soviet orbit. For the West to rely pri- 
marily upon externally contrived, adven- 
turistic efforts to disrupt the Soviet system 
would be to pursue a program both of inor- 
dinate costs and of inordinate risks, 

The major relevant scope of action for the 
West, it would seem, is the curing of its own 
potentially fatal disorders within the con- 
fines of its own common civilization. The 
presence of Soviet power in our midst, ever 
prodding one member of the Western com- 
munity to work at cross-purposes with an- 
other, ever willing to capitalize on the 
paralysis and self-destructiveness arising 
from Western policy differences, makes it 
imperative to reform and refashion the in- 
herently chaotic, but now no longer tol- 
erable, structure of Western interstate 
relations, The radical reduction of these 
Western vulnerabilities is at least one prob- 
lem which is not contingent upon agreement 
with Moscow. Negotiations can be con- 
ducted among democratic nations commit- 
ted to a common heritage for the purpose 
of introducing a kind of order that would 
be compatible with the preservation of the 
freedom of their own societies. 

The West is called upon to solve a pres- 
ently urgent but age-old problem of con- 
structing a political framework that will be 
adequate for the protection and flourishing 
of free institutions and an open society. All 
antiquity was faced with this problem and 
failed to come up with a satisfactory answer. 
The Greeks, by limiting themselves to direct 
democracy, necessarily confined the areas of 
their government to small dimensions. While 
this provided for freedom and the operation 
of democratic institutions within some of 
these boundaries, it resulted in an interstate 
lawlessness that eroded those very freedoms. 
The wars and imperialist depredations con- 
ducted by the Greek city-states against each 
other, as well as those undertaken by strong 
external powers against the divided Hellenic 
city-states, contributed significantly to the 
undermining of their democratic institutions 
and to the destruction of the freedoms that 
had been so precariously developed. The 
Roman imperium sinned on the other side 
of the ledger by providing a bond of law for 
an extended geographical area while failing 
to develop widespread institutions of democ- 
ratic self-government. The survival of the 
free West today is imperiled by its inability 
to solve precisely this two-pronged task: to 
develop an effective institution of representa- 
tive government over an area coextensive 
with its civilization, in which the advantages 
of interstate order would be combined with 
the freedoms of democratic self-government. 

All the leading statesmen of the Atlantic 
Community declare from time to time that 
the Western World must not be permitted to 
fall apart, since Moscow stands ready to pick 
up the pieces. It has also been increasingly 
acknowledged that organizations such as 
NATO, if confined to the half life of a mili- 
tary alllance, traditionally trend to lose their 
cohesive character. It was with this in mind 
that a special committee appointed to study 
“Non-Military Cooperation in NATO” rec- 
ommended to the NATO Council of Ministers 
in December 1956 that “it was wise and 
timely to bring about a closer association of 
Kindred Atlantic and Western European 
nations for other than defense purposes 
alone; that a partial pooling of sovereignty 
for mutual protection should also promote 
progress and cooperation generally.” All 
were agreed that “closer unity was both nat- 
ural and desirable” toward the end ‘of 
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strengthening “common cultural traditions, 
free institutions and democratic concepts.” 
This report, which was adopted unanimously 
by the NATO Ministers, concluded that 
“there was, in short, a sense of Asiatic 
Community, alongside the realization of an 
immediate common danger.“ 

The realization of these professions of al- 
leglance to a precious common heritage has 
been frustrated repeatedly by numerous fail- 
ures to achieve effective collaboration among 
the members of the Atlantic Community, 
This may best be illustrated, perhaps, by 
the Suez crisis that came to its explosive 
culmination in October 1956, while this very 
NATO report was in the writing. The flasco 
of Suez simultaneously helped propel Mos- 
cow into the Middle East as a major power, 
cast Franco-British policy as a dying gasp 
of imperialism, and temporarily shattered 
the alliance among NATO's strongest powers. 
It would therefore be well to revive the 
painful memory of the Suez experience if 
it can provide an insight into ways of nar- 
rowing the gap that separates profession 
from practice. 

Suez, first and foremost, stands as a classic 
example of the hazards and limitations in- 
herent in pursuing intimate cooperation 
among members of an Atlantic Community 
through the diplomatic method. For sev- 
eral years before the crisis broke each NATO 
Foreign Office formulated its own estimate 
on a variety of topics that bore directly 
upon the security of the Atlantic Commun- 
ity in the Middle East. What should be the 
role of the Baghdad Pact as an instrument 
to forestall Soviet aggression, and who 
should join it? What attitude must be as- 
sumed toward the Arab-Israeli tensions, 
which were highly vulnerable to Soviet ma- 
nipulation? More specifically, how did one 
evaluate Nasser, and to what extent was his 
regime being subjected to Soviet influence 
or control? How should conflicting inter- 
ests over the Suez Canal be resolved, and to 
what point, if any, could one justify the 
threat and use of force to protect what was 
considered a vital interest? The spectacular 
Suez crisis in the fall of 1956 did not come 
as a bolt from the blue, but was the result 
of pressures that had bullt up over a pe- 
riod of years because of the failure of the 
NATO partners to reach agreed policy posi- 
tions on issues of common concern.“ 

When the Suez issue was thrown open for 
debate in the United Nations General As- 
sembly, American pursued a course 
that was openly at odds with its major NATO 
allies, while it was curiously In harmony with 
another long-standing American attitude to- 
ward the larger society of states represented 
by the United Nations. From the beginning, 
American thought has been marked by a 
persistent confusion as to the nature of 
NATO and the United Nations. When the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee recom- 


mended approval of the NATO Treaty in 


June 1949, its reasoning reflected a peculiar 
ambivalence. On the one hand, paraphras- 
ing the treaty preamble, it affirmed: 

“The peoples of the North Atlantic area 
are linked together not only by the inter- 
dependence of their security but by a com- 
mon heritage and civilization and devotion 
to their free institutions, based upon the 
principles of democracy, individual liberty 
and the rule of law. It is this common heri- 
tage and civilization and these free institu- 
tions which the signatories are determined to 
defend.” “ 

On the other hand, it seemed that this 
common civilization would best be defended 
by a minimal intimacy among the treaty 
signatories. While article 2 spoke of 
“strengthening free institutions” and elimi- 
nating conflict in the international economic 
policies of the treaty members, the Senators 
noted somewhat triumphantly that “no new 
machinery is envisaged for these purposes. 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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‘The committee la completely satisfied that 
this article Involves no obligation on us to 
take any legislative action whatsoever.”* 
Article 4, which provided for joint consul- 
tation on issues threatening the political 
and military security of any signatory, was 
treated even more gingerly. “The commit- 
tee underlines the fact that consultation 
could be requested only when the element 
of threat is present and expresses the opinion 
that this limitation should be strictly inter- 
preted.“ Continuous, close consultation 
among NATO partners leading to the formu- 
lation of a common NATO policy was con- 
sidered a threat to the functioning of the 
United Nations. “Clearly such a danger 
would exist if consultations under the pact 
became so frequent they tended to replace 
United Nations machinery, or if such con- 
sultations resulted in a crystallization of 
views in advance of United Nations meetings 
and encouraged pact members to vote as a 
bloc.“ “e The Suez crisis, it would seem, 
was a perfect fulfillment of the Senators’ 
expectations on how NATO and the United 
Nations should function. One could hardly 
accuse the NATO powers of consultation that 
produced a common NATO policy prior to 
the Sucz crisis, and the spectacle of the 
United States voting in the United Nations 
with the Soviet Union against Britain and 
France was surely an example of pact mem- 
bers not voting as a bloc, But obviously 
the Senators could not have wished for the 
Suez drama that brought the Atlantic al- 
Hance to the verge of destruction. What, 
then, was out of joint? 

At the very time that Lenin was attempt- 
ing to impose a new Soviet world order on 
the old system of interstate relations, Wood- 
row Wilson was articulating his own quite 
different formula for transcending the tra- 
ditional European diplomatic game of power 
politics among states. On the whole, Ameri- 
cans still tend to remain under the spell of 
Wilsonian illusions about the nature of an 
attainable world soclety. Wilson's image, 
molded by 19th-century lberalism, envi- 
sioned a world of nations in which each na- 
. tion would combine its sovereign inde- 
pendent statehood with voluntary member- 
ship In a harmonious world ccmmunity. 
This vision assumed the rapid and inevitable 
spread of democracy to all countries, which, 
moved by a consensus of rational democratic 
values, could promptly provide solutions for 
all conflicts by exposing them openly to the 
forum of world opinion. The right answer 
would at once be made self-evident in a de- 
bate before the public opinion of the world 
community, which was bound together by 
moral law and the search for justice. For 
States to combine in blocs was regarded as 
a wicked manifestation of power politics, 
which, if tolerated, would destroy the po- 
tential harmony among nations and pervert 
the standards of universal justice. 

Even if Wilson's hope for the rapid spread 
of republican nation-states had been renilzed, 
it was still naive to expect an automatic 
harmonious functioning of the world com- 
munity without modifying the independent 
sovereign status of each democratic nation- 
state. The agreed-upon harmony that pre- 
valls in any community can serve as a de- 
pendable basis of life only if it is reinforced 
by the institutions of State power, and yet 
this was to be a world community without 
a world state. Today the inadequacy of the 
nation-state as the highest repository of 
sovereignty is more evident than in Wilson's 
day, while the hope that the United Nations 
can provide a world forum for the emergence 
of a single, self-evident truth is even more 
remote in a world shattered by sharply con- 
flicting, if not irreconcilable, political sys- 
tems. 


Yet it was precisely to a Wilsonian image 
of the world community that President 
Eisenhower turned in the Suez crisis. The 
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Anglo-French leaders, operating in the de- 
plorable absence of an agreed NATO policy 
that might have averted disaster, felt driven 
to equally deplorable acts of desperation in 
rebellion against a, to them, capricious or 
inadequate American diplomacy. The 
United States then held Britain and France 
answerable for their acts by placing them 
before the bar of a universal moral law 
which was supposedly expressed in the forum 
of world public opinion in the United 
Nations. “It is our hope and intent,” 
Eisenhower told the world, “that this matter 
[Suez] will be brought before the United 
Nations General Assembly. There, with no 
veto operating, the opinion of the world can 
be brought to bear in our quest for a just 
end to this tormenting problem.” Eisen- 
hower spoke hopefully of the United Nations 
“increasing its ability to secure justice under 
international law.“ * 
Whether or not one agreed with the 
c acts of the British Government, it is 
at least arguable that Eden's defense of his 
policy refiected a view of world society that 
was more in tune with reality than Eisen- 
hower s. “Those who suggest that by the 
action we have taken in the Middle East we 
are striking at the roots of international 
law,” Eden cautioned, “should reflect on the 
fact that law is always associated with 
order.” During the Second World War plans 
were hopefully laid for creating a genuine 
world order. “Had our plans succeeded, the 
United Nations would have become what it 
was intended to be, the beginning of a 
world government based on collective se- 
curity. But since this conception failed, it 
is folly to behave as though it had succeeded, 
and to shut our eyes to the fact that the 
United Nations is not the true world order 
it was originally intended to be.“ Glancing 
at the Russians who were then drenching 
Budapest with the blood of Hungarian 
patriots in complete defiance of a ream of 
United Nations resolutions, Eden observed 
that if the use of force is permissible only 
for those who wish to destroy whatever 
world order has been attained, then “we are 
leaving the world open to the lawbreakers.” 
“It is wrong, both morally and politically,.to 
pretend to ourselves that genulne peace and 
international iaw prevall where they do 
not.“ . 

The “universal moral law.“ to which the 
United States abdicated its policy in the case 
of Suez, was formulated with the active and 
gleeful participation of the Soviet delegates 
who uncritically championed the cause of the 
Afro-Asian bloc. Whether or not the posi- 
tion of the Afro-Asian bloc was an expres- 
sion of impartial, universal justice may be 
discovered by comparing its zeal in castigat- 
ing the Anglo-French use of force with its 
great reluctance to acknowledge the incom- 
parably more brutal Russian use of force in 
Hungary. The double standard of judgment 
may be expressed vividly in another way by 
examining the position of India. The same 
Indian spokesmen who led the outcry against 
the use of force at Suez have endlessly pro- 
tested against any United Nations supervised 
plebiscite in Kashmir, which India seized 
and continues to hold by force, 

If there are serious grounds for doubting 
the existence of a Wilsonian world commu- 
nity which can serve as an embodiment of 
universal justice, what, then, is the sig- 
nificant community of political loyalty to 
which we can realistically adhere? NATO's 
self-scrutinizing report of December 1956, 
reaffirmed that “the nation-state, by itself 
and relying exclusively on national policy and 
national power, Is inadequate for progress or 
even for survival in the nuclear age.“ The 
relevant community of political loyalty to- 
day is more than the nation-state, but not 
yet a world state. Between these two ex- 
tremes lies the problem of finding the area 
in which it will be possible to extend an in- 
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terstate order that will be compatible with 
the functioning of free institutions. 

Put another way, it Is the task of com- 
bining Wlison’s commandable quest for the 
greater democratic society with an ability 
to take account, as Wilsonian theory did 
not, of the power realities of the interna- 
tional community in which these democratic 
values are to take hold. To counter Lenin's 
messianic, totalitarian vision of a world 
order one must stand with Wilson in con- 
demnation of a system of interstate rela- 
tions that has no greater purpose than 
carrying on the traditional game of forming 
diplomatic and military alliances for the 
Umited alm of perpetuating the independ- 
ent existence of the various sovereign state 
units. Soviet plans and techniques for re- 
constructing world society present a threat 
that far exceeds the accustomed diplomatic 
and military dimensions of interstate rela- 
tions, and must be met by the growth of 
another international community that is 
consciously grounded in the ethical and 
moral commitments of a democratic society. 
But the power realities of the contemporary 
international arena indicate that such a 
greater democratic society can at first take 
shape only, if at all, among the like-minded 
nations of the Atlantic Community. An ef- 
fectively functioning Atlantic Community, 
dedicated to the preservation and extension 
of human freedom, could concetvably be an 
adequate response to the Soviet challenge to 
the nation-state system. 

NATO would seem to provide the nucleus, 
however fuzzy at the edges it may presently 
appear, for constructing a viable political 
community of free nations. NATO's scope 
and structure need not be regarded as im- 
mutable; rather it can be viewed as the 
framework around which a body politic may 
grow which will be adequate to defend the 
common civilization of the Atlantic Com- 
munity, 

Here again we encounter a formidable ob- 
stacle In American thought. When Amerl- 
can leaders rpeak approvingly of strengthen- 
ing the Atlantic Community, their concrete 
recommendations almost invariably boil 
down to urging greater political and eco- 
nomic union for Western Europe. But West- 
ern Europe is not the sole repository of 
Western Civilization, nor Is it the significant 
area into which a dependable order must be 
introduced if that civilization is to be pre- 
served. However desirable political union 
may be for resolving some of the conflicts 
of continental Western Europe, the British 
and the Scandinavians have been under- 
standably reluctant to commit themselyes 
to such a limited political association, while 
the exclusion of NATO's North American 
partners omits those power centers whose 
participation is essential if the West is to 
devise effective common policies. Conceiv- 
ably, a Western European union could have 
a harmful and divisive effect upon the wel- 
fare of the Atlantic Community if its poll- 
cics did not develop in accordance with the 
objectives of the larger community. 

The preoccupation of Americans with sup- 
porting the integration of Western European 
institutions to the exclusion of a similar 
interest in the more inclusive Atlantic 
Community reflects the absence of a gen- 
uine sense of involvement in the larger 
community to which we pay lipservice. 
American support of Western European 
union has, no doubt, been based to some 
extent upon a form of wishful thinking, 
upon the wistful neoisolationist hope that 
if only Europe could be helped through an 
interim emergency until it could be made 
politically sound, militarily strong, and eco- 
nomically healthy, then the United Statcs 
could reduce its involvement in the essen- 
tially distasteful “foreign” affairs into which 
it has been thrust. The disparity between 
the American attitudes toward European and 
Atlantic unity arises from the fact that 
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American leadership, and the American 
People as a whole, have still to achieve a 
fundamental rethinking of the conditions 
required for the survival of the West. Yet 
it may be taken as axiomatic that there can 
be no substantial advance toward blowing 
life into a genuine Atlantic Community 
Without an energetic and steady American 
leadership. 

Progress, to be sure, has been made. The 
December 1956 NATO report enthusiastically 
embraced the idea of full and timely politi- 
Cal consultation among NATO members on a 
Wide range of issues arising both within and 
beyond the NATO Treaty area. The realizà- 
tion has finally come home that NATO might 
disintegrate even as a military organiza- 
ton unless it was revitalized as a political 
Conception. The crucial question is: How 
tar can the presently conceived notion of 
diplomatic consultation carry the NATO 
Powers toward working out common policy 
Positions? The NATO report that spoke so 
Glowingly of the benefits of early and con- 
stant political consultation also admitted 

t no power was under an obligation to 
consult with its allies in any particular cir- 
Cumstance if “circumstances make such 
Prior consultation obviously and demon- 
strably impossible.” Each member state will 
apparently be its own judge as to when a 
Matter may be excluded from joint delibera- 
Hon. One of the limitations of consulta- 

the report acknowledgad, “is the hard 
Tact that ultimate responsibility for decision 
and action still rests on national govern- 
ments." This being so, even when joint 
Consultation occurs, cach government must 
first consult with its own parliament on most 
te , With the result that national policy 
Ane to become fixed in the process and 

ATO consultation tends to be reduced to 
an exchange of information on the various 
national policy positions. In some limited 
areas, such as negotiation concerning dis- 
armament, it has proved possible to evolve 
to t policy positions through an intensifica- 
NAT ot Giplomatic interchange within 
X TO's Permanent Council. But even here, 
aos Secretary General Spaak acknowl- 

ged in September 1958, “the practice of 
d multation as we know it has revealed to us 

limitations.” 

The most important matters requiring 
n attention are still frequently acted 
tee unilaterally, with only a nod toward 

pledge of joint consultation. NATO has 


tee) approached a spasmodically coor- 
dais ted, but not a consistently common, 
cy. As Spank concluded, an interna- 


`y Organization of this type cannot live 
P to its expectations until its member 
— large and small, accept some meas- 
it ot supranational control.“ un Indeed, is 
reasonable to assume that the Atlantic 
efecti unity can crente a relinble, continually 
ve common policy without crenting a 
dommon policymaking body that goes be- 
Ia the processes of diplomatic consulta- 
Te may b 
y be argued that the national policics 
ne NATO members are so ee eee 
ergent that no common institution could 
a neg. This may be so, but if it ts, 
Nc A 5 most likely equivalent to saying that, 
inta * as Soviet power and purposes remain 
5 the Wost has doomed itself by its 
divisions and that nothing much can 
7 to avoid disaster. It Is not neces- 
th th, ask to what extent national policies 
of © Atiantic Community diverge because 
ti eae notlable attitudes and values, and 
. t extent because these divergent 
With are allowed to develop unchecked, 
2 first having to filter them through 
aon ics of a common political institu- 
Ore giving them effect? 
The very 
{í 


mentality existence of a reliable instru- 


or hammering out a common pol- 
Footnotes at end of speech, 
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icy might, in turn, reduce the proliferation 
of confilcting national policies, or at least 
place restraints on conflicting policies which 
might otherwise grow willy-nilly into ex- 
tremist positions not readily subject to nego- 
tiation. To say that a common policymaking 
body cannot be created because there are 
not in existence common national policies is 
to beg the issue. If there were perfectly coor- 
dinated common policies there would be no 
need for such a common authority in the 
first instance. This institution is needed 
both because of the present lack of common 
policies and because its successful operation 
might help form common attitudes and ex- 
pectations within the Atlantic community 
that would influence the formulation of more 
compatible national policies in the future. 

One of the principal benefits of an agreed 
Atlantic policy would lie in the formulation 
of a sense of common purpose toward the 
uncommitted nations. The separation of the 
non-Soviet East from the West can ultimately 
prove as disastrous to the West as the 
estrangement of members of the Western 
community from each other. However, the 
existence of a broad area of agreement within 
the West is a prerequisite to its effective ap- 
proach toward the fence-sitting middle 
world. The old colonial system is crumbling 
and yet the West has not evolved a coherent 
policy to take its place. 

If its influence among the uncommitted 
nations, which has been ebbing away at an 
alarming pace, is to be restored, the West 
must assume a stance which coincides with 
the. basic aspirations of these peoples. This 
involves, first of all, a recognition that 
colonialism is morally indefensible and 
politically suicidal. Beyond that, it requires 
an open acknowledgment that the expecta- 
tion of a decent standard of life is now un- 
deniably universal. The West must there- 
fore do its best to satisfy the legitimate 
yearning for a status of dignity and human 
equality, founded upon its willingness to 
support a rapid and sustained economic 
growth of the impoverished arens of the 
world, 

On the other hand, an extension of human 
welfare will not result from an uncritically 
anticolonial platform, Encouragement and 
appeasement of indigenous demagogs 
waving the banner of anticolonialism in a 
frenzy of nationalistic zenophobia and sim- 
ing to embark on their own aggressive, im- 
perialist adventures {s hardly an improve- 
ment on the past. What is required is a 
general commitment to find a liberal and 
constructive solution to the heritage of the 
colonial problem. This would assume in an 
issue involving colonialism that neither side 
is automatically right, but that the exist- 
ence of a consistent sense of purpose in the 
West, arrived at through a common poliey- 
making organ, could guide decisions based 
on the merits of the individual cases. 
Gencral agreement on this issue will un- 
doubtedly be extremely hard to come by, 
yet the extremist groups that discredit the 
West can only be isolated and their influence 
markedly diminished if the Atlantic com- 
munity as a whole attempts to come to 
grips with this problem forthrightly. Some 
encouragement can perhaps be gleaned from 
the accord on Cyprus reached In 1959. 

When NATO finally involved itself in this 
bitter and seemingly insoluble dispute, after 
years of attempting to ignore it, it was found 
Possible to reconcile the strategic and eco- 
nomic interests of a colonial power with the 
anticolonial aspirations of a people seeking 
national self-determination, even though 
this was complicated by the presence of an- 
other, minority nationality. Is it possible 
that other situations involying this type of 
conflict of interests could be resolved as 
NATO Increasingly develops as a forum for 
dealing with emergent nationalism in the 
non-Soriet world? 
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The West, at the same time, should 
neglect no opportunity to point up the dan- 
gers that face the leaders of the rising Afro- 
Asian nationalist movements, should they 
become too reliant upon Soviet support. It 
may be difficult to dispel the Illusion that 
the Kremlin has a genuine interest in a 
national liberation movement for its own 
sake, rather than understanding it is a tac- 
tical weapon to be exploited for the advance- 
ment of Soviet power. The dramatic failure 
of the post-Stalinist Soviet leadership to 
accommodate itself to Tito’s independence 
has perhaps awakened some Afro-Asians to 
the realization that ultimately Moscow can 
tolerate no movement of national inde- 
pendence, even if such a nation be Com- 
munist. 


A strong and unified West, capable of dis- 
couraging Communist aggression and dedi- 
cated to a positive approach toward the un- 
committed world, is the best hope both for 
an enduring world peace and for building a 
future democratic community of mankind. 
The realization of this dream admittedly 
lies in the distant future. But the first steps 
in this direction may be taken now if the 
West learns how to organize sufficient 
strength behind its freedoms so that it will 
be capable of confounding Soviet expecta- 
tions over the long haul. 

It is often objected that institutionalizing 
the differences between East and West will 
exacerbate tension and increase the likeli- 
hood of war. The action of one side un- 
doubtedly provokes reaction by the other, 
but this interplay is not obliged to end on 
the field of armed confilct. The Cominform, 
for example, was created on the heels of the 
Marshall plan. Does that mean, then, that 
the Marshal] plan should not have been im- 
plemented because it “hardened the lines” 
between the Soviet and non-Soviet worlds? 
The alternative was to avoid “provoking” 
Moscow by permitting it to swallow up 
Western Europe as it sank into economic 
and political chaos. Saving Western Europe 
through a vigorous cooperative effort, how- 
ever, did not provoke war. 

A survey of Soviet foreign policy suggests 
that the Kremlin has acted cautiously when 
confronted by strong external power and 
aggressively when it has been tempted by 
weakness. If one of the principal sources 
of weakness of the contemporary non-Soviet 
world is its disunity, then the surest way to 
precipitate war is to provide seemingly easy 
targets of Soviet conquest through dissen- 
sion or neglect on the part of the non-Soviet 
world to formulate unmistakably affirmative 
policies. War came to Korea, for example, 
not because South Korea was strong, but 
because it was left under a cloud of am- 
biguity in an apparently exposed and do- 
fenseless position, And when the West fi- 
nally joined forces to repulse Communist 
aggression in Korea, did this collective ac- 
tion destroy or preserve the United Nations, 
and the universal aspirations for peace and 
human welfare which are recorded in its 
Charter? 

Bullding a supranational Atlantic Com- 
munity that can outlast the threat of Soviet 
totalitarianism would be likely to advance 
the prospects for the further integration of 
a democratic world community. “From the 
viewpoint of democracy,” a distinguished 
student of nationalism observes, “genuine 
freedom and development within a limited 
block of countries should be preferable to 
stagnation within a larger area. The larger 
the area, however, in which genuine inte- 
gration and development can be carried on 
successfully, the greater will become the 
probability that eventually the challenge of 
world order and world government will bs 
mastered.” * 

At the present juncture of history the 
Soviet design for world order has several 
distinct advantages. Despite the existence 
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of serious Internal tensions, Soviet totalltar- 
fanism manages to function with a good 
measure of brutal efficiency. The disintegra- 
tive pulls of nationalism, so evident in the 
non-Soviet world, are also present within 
the Soviet orbit, but an armory of Commu- 
nist police state weapons can keep these dis- 
ruptive forces within bounds more easily 
than in the West. And should a nation, such 
as Hungary, clearly overstep the tolerable 
limits of independent action, then Moscow 
does not hesitate to restore the broken lines 
of control by all means, including massacre. 
The existence of a clear-cut totalitarian 
ideology also has the advantage of present- 
ing the Soviet leaders with an all-embracing 
dynamic view of the world. Seemingly frag- 
mentary and unrelated happenings in all 
parts of the world can be related meaning- 
fully when they are fitted against a broadly 
conceived design for refashioning humanity 
into a Soviet world state. The boastful self- 
assurance of the Soviet leaders is not sim- 
ply a pose, but reflects a conviction that it 
is possible to move history in a desired 
direction through intelligent planning, pur- 
poseful manipulation of eyents, and a con- 
stant alertness to exploit unforeseen wind- 
falls, 

The non-Soviet world is in need of a demo- 
cratic order and a sense of direction, with- 
out which its freedoms will not be likely to 
endure. In the absence of a positive pro- 
gram for resheping national destinies, all too 
often the rudderless West is buffeted about 
by the uncharted political gales, while 
Soviet power capitalizes on the default of 
Western policy to move steadily toward its 
preconceived objective. As a result, apathy, 
indifference, and a feeling of despair that 
we are viewing an unavoidable decline of the 
West are more widespread attitudes than 
one likes to acknowledge. This trend can 
only be reversed if the West becomes self- 
conscious about its condition of disorder and 
resolves to gain control over its destiny. In- 
stead of seeking merely bare survival and the 
avoidance of Soviet conquest, it is past time 
for the West to rejuvenate its will to live, 
to be infused with a new strength and sense 
of purpose that will lead to a new flowering 
of freedom. 


Text of the report of the Commit toe of 
Three,” December 1956, NATO Letter, V, spe- 
ciel suppiement to No. 1 (Jan. 1, 1957), 3. 

Dy the time the military attack was 
launched, the Anglo-French sense of frus- 
tration and allenation from American policy 
Was so severe that there was almost a total 
diplomatic blackout between Washington 
end its major allies. President Eisenhower 
complained: “The United States was not 
consulted in any way about any phase of 
these actions. Nor were we informed of them 
In advance. (Text of Eisenhower broadcast 
on Mideast crisis, Oct. 31, 1956, New York 
Times, Nov. 1, 1956.) 

North Atlantic Treaty, Ex. Rept. No. 8, 
Committee on Foreign Relations on Ex. L, 
8lst Cong., Ist sess. (Washington, 1949), p. 7. 

*Tbid., p. 10. 

*Tbid., p. 11. 

$ Ibid., p. 12. 

Text of Eisenhower broadcast, New York 
Times, Noy. 1, 1956. 

* Excerpts from Eden's speech in London, 
Nov. 17, 1956, ibid., Nov. 18, 1956. 

*Text of the report, NATO Letter, V, spe- 
cial supplement to No. 1 (Jan. 1, 1957), 5. 

*Tbid., p. 7. 

u Speech of M. Paul-Henri Spaak, Secre- 
tary General of NATO, Sept. 27, 1958, Ibid., 
VI, Nos. 9, 10 (September-October 1958), 23. 

*The Marshall plan, to be sure, was orig- 
inally conceived as an open-ended offer, but 
it was later pursued in the face of flerce So- 
viet opposition. 

3 Karl W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social 
Communication (New York, 1953), p. 167. 
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Minshall Again Brings Traveling Office to 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


oF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 6 years, it has been my privilege 
and honor to represent the people of 
the 23d Congressional District of Ohio 
in the Congress of the United States. 
As a representative of this outstanding 
district, I have considered it my duty not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of the people through personal contact 
and use of opinion polls, but also to be 
of the greatest possible service to per- 
sons having problems dealing with Fed- 
eral agencies and departments. To help 
accomplish this, I maintain on a year- 
round basis a congressional office in 
room 525 of the Federal Building in 
downtown Cleveland where I can meet 
with people personally during trips back 
to the district when my official duties 
permit. While I am in Washington, a 
competent staff is in charge of the Cleve- 
land office. 

A further service to the people of the 
23d District is my Washington Report 
which, in newsletter form, periodically 
presents a concise accounting of events 
and opinions on Capitol Hill. 

During my service in the Congress, I 
have considered it of primary importance 
to be present at the Capitol whenever 
Congress is in session in order to partici- 
pate in committee work and to vote on 
important legislation. This year with 
Congress in nearly continuous session, I 
have not been able with intervening com- 
mittee work to return to Cleveland as 
much as I should have liked. Therefore, 
in accordance with the practice I ini- 
tiated 6 years ago, I am bringing a trav- 
eling office to the various communities 
in the 23d District. This method of 
meeting with the public has been tremen- 
dously popular and it gives me a wonder- 
ful opportunity to discuss and learn at 
firsthand the opinions and individual 
needs of the people, 

With the understanding that Congress 
will not be in sossion during the early 
part of October, I will again this year 
from October 3 through October 7 follow 
the same procedure and have a series of 
conference meetings so that every resi- 
dent of this suburban district can con- 
veniently meet with me. These are not 
group mectings but office conferences for 
the individual which will enable them to 
discuss their views and problems per- 
sonally. No appointments are neces- 
sary and I urge individuals to meet with 
me on the date and at the place most 
convenient. Every resident of the 23d 
District is cordially invited to talk over 
problems of national concern, to discuss 
personal problems they might have with 
the Federal Government, or just to chat 
and get better acquainted. The knowl- 
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edge thus obtained will better enable 
me to represent the residents of the 23d 
District in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I am most appreciative of the fine co- 
operation of the many officials who have 
made these meeting places available as 
an aid in rendering this public service. 

Following is the schedule for these 
office conferences: 

Lakewood: Lakewood City Hall, 12650 
Detroit Avenue, Monday, October 3, 2 
to 4:30. 

Westlake, Bay Village: Westlake City 
Hall, 27216 Hilliard Bouleyard, Monday, 
October 3, 6:30 to 9. 

Parma Heights, Brook Park, Middle- 
burg Heights, Linndale, Cuyahoga 
Heights, Brooklyn Heights: Parma 
Heights Townhall, 6281 Pearl Road, 
Tuesday, October 4, 2 to 4:30. 

North Royalton, Strongsville, Broad- 
view Heights, Seven Hills, Brecksville, 
Independence: North Royalton Town- 
hall, 13834 Ridge Road, Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 4, 6:30 to 9. 

Berea, Olmsted Township, Olmsted 
Falls, North Olmsted, West View, River- 
edge Township: Berea City Hall, 47 East 
Bridge Street, Wednesday, October 5, 2 
to 4:30. 

Rocky River, Fairview Park, Park- 
view: Rocky River City Hall, 21012 Hil- 
liard Boulevard, Wednesday, October 5, 
6:30 to 9. 

Shaker Heights, University Heights, 
Pepper Pike, Hunting Valley, Beach- 
wood: Shaker Heights City Hall, 3400 
ren Road, Thursday, October 6, 2 to 
4:30. 

Maple Heights, Bedford, Bedford 
Heights, Walton Hills, Valley View: 
Maple Heights City Hall, 5353 Lee Road, 
Thursday, October 6, 6:30 to 9. 

Solon, Glenwillow, Oakwood, Bentley- 
ville, Chagrin Falls: Solon Village Hall, 
6315 SOM Center Road, Friday, Octo- 
ber 7, 2 to 4:30. 

Warrensville Heights, Orange, North 
Randall, Moreland Hills, Woodmere, 
Warrensville Township: Warrensville 
Heights City Hall, 4700 Warrensyille 
82 Road, Friday, October 7, 6:30 


Nomination of Robert A. Bicks To Be 
Assistant Attorney General in Charge 
of the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Confirm Bicks,” published in 
the Baltimore Sun of August 30, 1960, 
dealing with the failure of the Senate to 
confirm the nomination of Mr. Robert A. 
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Bicks to be Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Conrmm Bicks 


The Senate's failure to confirm Mr. Robert 
A. Bicks as Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Antitrust Division is one of 
the least creditable features of this session 
Of the Congress. Mr. Bicks was nominated 
for the place by President Eisenhower in 
May. He had been discharging its actual 
duties since April of 1959. Throughout these 
16 months he has been pushing antitrust 
Policy as though it were the basic American 

which it is. A parade of distin- 
guished witnesses have spoken for him. 
These include the incoming president of the 
American Bar Association—who was on the 
losing side in a famous steel industry merger 
Plan recently frustrated by the antitrust 
division. 

To balance this broad approval of Mr. 
Bicks, the opposition says nothing at all. In- 

there is little open evidence of opposi- 
cept the blank refusal of the Senate 
J Committee to act. The committee 
Owes an explanation of this negligence—or 
On this record, it owes even more urgently a 
quick approval of the Bicks nomination lead- 
ing to an early Senate vote to confirm, 


Baring Calls Attention to Method of Ex- 
aggerating Highway Benefit-Cost Ratios 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr, BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Place in the Reconp the following extract 
of a traffic and highway plan proposal by 
a citizen, August 18, 1960, which shows 

exaggerated benefit-cost ratios are 
by use of false logic. 

Although the proposal refers specifi- 
Cally to the Reno-Sparks area, mounting 
evidence from various areas of the United 
States shows that all people will be well 
advised to investigate critically the bene- 

t ratios offered to support each 

Ki te highway project of which they 
d ve knowledge, and to report any evi- 
org of irregularity discovered to Hon. 
ohn A. Blatnik, chairman, Special Sub- 


so that he may subject the 
matter to the highway probe his subcom- 
Mittee is conducting. 
The extract of the proposal follows: 
BENEYIT-COST RATIOS 
Preposterous benefit-cost ratios have been 
— to some heretofore proposed Reno 
a freeway construction schemes. 


S iscussion, controversy, and bitterness 
ve resulted, 
Nipa can probably help everyone's atti- 


* high benefit-cost ratios were obtained 

the operation of false logic: 

ean The possibility, indeod the almost cer- 
Probability, of improving and upgrading 
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the present highways and Reno-Sparks city 
streets was 

(b) Increased traffic volumes were then 
projected onto the unchanged roads, so 
that exaggerated traffic slow-down, accident 
increase, and driver inconvenience increase 
could be foretold. 

(c) These exaggeratedly unfavorable traffic 
conditions were converted into: 

(1) Excessive time costs (about double of 
real to support Route J). 

(2) Excessive accident costs (about triple 
of real to support Route J), and 

(3) Excessive comfort-convenience costs 
(even higher than excessive accident costs 
for Route 40, and not applied to proposed 
Route J at all). 

These exaggerated cost factors were then 
all applied against consideration of the 
present alinement of Route 40. 

Similar procedures were applied in the case 
of Reno-Sparks streets. 

(d) These excessive costs applied to exist- 
ing routes, on which the possibility of mak- 
ing the most obvious and inexpensive im- 
provements and widenings had been sup- 
pressed, were then extended into exces- 
sive benefits alleged to be obtainable by the 
proposed freeways. 

(e) The life of the proposed freeways and 
structures was unrealistically stretched out 
to 40 years (note the present condition of 
roads built In 1920), so as to reduce the 
stated annual cost of freeways and struc- 
tures. 

(f) Interest cost of money to be used for 
the proposed freeways was omitted (note 
that even the U.S. Government has recently 
on eine 4 percent interest on its borrow- 

(g) The fact that new rights-of-way would 
require land to be permanently removed 
from the tax rolls, and henceforth, together 
with interstate freeways and structures, be 
maintained at State expense in accordance 
with Federal law, was suppressed. 4 
(n) In the case of Reno-Sparks, the pos- 
sibility of improvement of existing streets 
was suppressed, and this permitted an un- 
duly large traffic diversion percentage esti- 
mate to be piausibly applied in favor of the 
freeway. 

(i) The preparers of the freeway traffic 
estimate do not seem to have noted that, “a 
very large portion of trips have no in- 
terest im expressway usage—they are too 
short.” Report on the Detroit Metropolitan 
Area Traffic Study, part I, July 1955, page 
90. 

And again: 

“This shows simply that the short trips 
are not assigned whereas most of the longer 
trips are. The mean expressway trip distance 
is nearly 11 miles whereas the unassigned 
trips have a mean travel distance of only 
3.4 miles.“ Detroit Study, part II, March 
1956, page 85. 

“Unassigned trips“ mean trips using only 
city streets without freeway use. 
` The Reno-Sparks area involves such short 
distances for most east-west local trips that 
a freeway would receive little use for these 
local trips if the city streets are kept in 
reasonably modern condition. 

(j) The engineers who offered the high 
benefit-cost ratios protected themselves but 
not the American public by inserting quali- 
fying statements here and there throughout 
the text of their voluminous traffic report. 

Few readers have opportunity to break 
down a whole traffic report to learn on what 
foundation high benefit-cost ratios are really 


Respectfully submitted. 
Henry SUCH SMITH. 
New Yorg, N.Y. 
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East-West Head 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr, WOLT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
watched with interest the recent develop- 
ments in connection with the establish- 
ment of a center for cultural and tech- 
nical interchange in Hawaii. It caught 
my imagination because I knew that the 
men who are planning and working to- 
ward it are doing so with a deep concern 
over the failing East-West relations. 

Over the past 2 years, it has been my 
privilege to associate myself with others 
in the efforts toward creating friendship 
and understanding between the peoples 
of the East and the West and to gain a 
personal knowledge of East-West strains. 

Nothing has pleased me more than to 
see the steady progress that the East- 
West Center project has made in the 
Halls of Congress. I am in wholehearted 
agreement with the intent and purpose 
of the center, and believe the project 
to be an essential part of the U.S. for- 
eign relations program. 

My travels in the Far East last year 
have convinced me not only of the great 
need for the center but also of the tre- 
mendous importance of picking the right 
leadership to direct this institution. 
Those who are in charge must have a 
background that demonstrates their 
5 and respect for the peoples of 


Recently, the Hawaiian Reporter, a 
weekly in Honolulu, ran an editorial en- 
titled “Head of the East-West Center,” 
which stressed the importance of select- 
ing the right man to fill the position of 
Director of the Center. The point made 
impressed me as being logical and worthy 
of careful consideration. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
editor’s choice for this job: the Hon- 
orable John A. Burns, Hawaii’s last Dele- 
gate to Congress. Those of us who had 
the privilege of working closely with 
Delegate Burns are aware of the qualities 
which particularly commend him for this 
vital role. Though he is no longer with 
us, we remember him with the greatest 
respect, admiration, and deep affection. 
I am convinced that Jack Burns fills the 
qualifications needed for this job. It is 
to be hoped that he will be given this 
position as recognition by those in au- 
thority because his unusual talents in 
this area are still needed by this Nation. 
Everyone in Washington and Hawaii 
knows the part John Burns has played 
in promoting this project. 

I commend the following editorial to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

East-West Heap 

Some friends of Jack Burns are quietly 
campaigning to get him the position a 
Sae the East-West Center. And we're 

‘or $ 

Obviously the center will be an academie 
undertaking to a degree, and academicians,’ 
one of whom Burns is not, should have a 
good deal to say about it. 
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But even presuming that an academician 
with top administrative ability were in line 
to head the center, there are still powerful 
arguments for Burns. 

It was his idea in the first place, of course, 
which is not to say we feel he should have 
the job as a matter of gratitude. But he 
knows what it was meant to be, which some 
others seem not to, and he knows how to 
help it reach the goal. 

Burns promoted the {dea in Washington 
(and probably should have been represent- 
ing Hawail in an official capacity during cur- 
rent legislative activity on the subject). 
This was done through LYNDON JOHNSON, 
who at the very least will continue to be 
the power he is in the Senate. He might 
even be president. Either way, Jack Burns 
has his ear, and specifically on the subject 
of the East-West Center, and this could be 
important in keeping appropriations from 
disappearing. 

Neither the national GOP administration 
or the local one obviously had any idea 
what the real needs of the center would be, 
nor how big it should be, and provided 
the danger of a low one-shot appropriation 
through their ignorance or indifference. 

We said above that the center will be an 
academic undertaking to a degree, and of 
course that’s true. But it also will be a 
legislative-lobbying problem for a long time, 
and if it is to attain anything it will be a 
factor in international relations in ways well 
understood by the originator of the dream. 

So we say that the best thing that could 
happen to get the center concept off the 
ground would be for Jack Burns to be its 
director. If this proposal causes sneers at 
the university and guffaws at Iolani Palace, 
the very fact that it will be treated very 
seriously in Washington should cause local 
authorities to take a non-academic, non- 
partisan look at the situation. 

This center can be a proud thing for 
Hawail, and if mishandled it can be one of 
the great wet firecrackers ofall time. 

Let's at least give it the best leadership. 


Dedication of Headquarters Building of 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Record, my re- 
marks on the forthcoming dedication 
of the new headquarters building for the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEM§NT BY SENATOR THURMOND 

The National Association of Life Under- 
writers will dedicate its new headquarters 
building at 1922 F Street NW., W. 

D.C., on September 11, 1960. The association 
was founded in 1890 by 105 courageous in- 
dividuals to combat the evils then rampant 
in the life insurance business, From that 
time to the present day, it has devoted itself 
to the improvement of ethical practices in 
the life insurance business and to the educa- 
tion of the public concerning the advantages 
of life insurance. During the past year, 
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under the leadership of a true southern 
gentleman from Columbia, S. C., President 
William S. Hendley, Jr., the membership 
reached an alitime high of more than 
78,000 members. As an association composed 
solely of field men, the national body has 
always led the way in agents’ activities and 
has stood as the spokesman and adviser of 
the life underwriters of America. In addi- 
tion, the association has always stood for the 
principles upon which this country was 
founded—such as thrift, industry, individual 
initiative, economy, and a sound fiscal policy. 
As one of the oldest trade associations in 
the United States I salute the National 
Association of Life Underwriters on its 70th 
year of achievement and welcome it to its 
new permanent home here in Washington. 


Hawaii’s Aloha Ambassadors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


or HAWAII 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
three outstanding citizens of Hawaii re- 
cently completed a tour of duty in Asia 
as Hawaii’s unofficial aloha ambassa- 
dors.” Herbert K. H. Lee, former Presi- 
dent of the Hawaii Territorial Senate; 
Kazuhisa Abe, member of the Hawaii 
State Senate, and Duke P. Kahanamoku, 
olympic swimming champion and sheriff 
of Honolulu, comprised the group. 

For 3 months the “aloha ambassadors” 
traveled extensively through southeast- 
ern Asia to tell the story of Hawaii state- 
hood, to determine Asian reaction to the 
new East-West Center at the University 
of Hawaii, and more generally to see how 
America is regarded by the peoples of 
Asia. 

Senator Lee has summarized the expe- 
riences of the group in an article printed 
in the Honolulu Advertiser of August 28. 
His report is not reassuring, for he offers 
the opinion that with our present efforts 
the United States is losing the battle for 
southeast Asia. 

The observations and constructive sug- 
gestions of this party of “aloha ambas- 
sadors” are made by men who were able 
to speak informally and frankly with 
people of all walks of life in the 11 coun- 
tries they visited. They should be read 
and considered by Americans, in office 
and out, who are interested in our rela- 
tionships with the peoples of Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALOHA AMBASSADORS’ ADVENTURE IN ASIA 

(By Herbert K. H. Lee) 

The Tokyo dusk was rapidly turning on 
the lights of the city as we “aloha ambassa- 
dors” and our wives drove through one of the 
crowded downtown streets. 

Suddenly a motion-picture camera truck 
manned by two cameramen turned into view 
several blocks ahead of us. It was followed 
closely by several hundred blockeoated Japa- 
nese students in a curious half-run jog. 
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“Look,” a bystander said, they're filming 
a riot scene for a Japanese movie.” 

Unfortunately it was no motion picture 
that was being shot in the mid-April chill. 
We were witnessing an uneasiness of a people 
against a firm commitment to join the 
United States in a defense security pact that 
might expose Japan to attack by two of 
the world's most powerful nations—neigh- 
bors of Japan. 

The uneasiness was encouraged by the 
Communists but to spell this out as a Com- 
munist-inspired movement would be but to 
add to the lack of public understanding in 
the United States. 

(I personally feel that we suffered a tre- 
mendous loss of prestige among the Asian 
nations—particularly after the inept han- 
dling of the summit conference, and cancel- 
lation of the Russian trip by President Eisen- 
hower. The decision to visit Japan was a 
grave mistake. It highlighted our ignorance 
of the true conditions in Japan and this 
same basic ignorance of the rest of the Asian 
nations exists today.) 

This was one of the many events that we 
“aloha ambassadors” experienced on our re- 
cent eight-nation tour of Asia. 

In case you are not familiar with it, let me 
give you the background of our trip. 

Early in 1950 I made a speech in Honolulu 
in which I said that it would be important 
to extend the knowledge of the excellent 
racial relationships we enjoyed in Hawall to 
all of the peoples of the Pacific. 

All of the races of the Pacific were repre- 
sented in Hawalli. All had benefited from 
our “climate of underst: This idea 
grew in the year that followed. 

Three of us of different racial stocks—and 
our wives—would tour many of the cities of 
the Pacific nations. 

Those selected were Duke P. Kahanamoku, 
the world-famous Olympic swimmer and 
Honolulu sheriff; Senator Kazuhisa Abe, born 
of immigrant plantation-labor stock from 
Japan and now a senator of the new State 
from the Big Island, and myself, former 
president of the Territorial Senate. 

We were accompanied by our respective 
wives: Nadine, Haruko, and Irene. Our 
public relations assistant as far as India was 
Hal Gieseking of Boland Associates. This 
was our basic team. 

We would extend President Eisenhower's 
invitation to “Visit U.S.A, in 1960.“ We 
would also probe Asian reaction to our new 
East-West Center for the University of 
Hawall. 

When we discussed the program with 
Governor William F. Quinn and William 
Lederer, author of “The Ugly American,” and 
others, we met with their enthusiastic 
agreement. Governor Quinn quickly desig- 
nated our trip as the appropriate climax to 
Hawall's year-long statehood celebration. 
Author Lederer commented, “This is just 
what is needed to point up what Hawali 
uniquely brings to the Union.” 

The countries we visited on our 3-month 
trip were Japan, Hong Kong, Vietnam, India. 
Federation of Malaya, Singapore, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Burma, Indonesla, and the Philip- 
pines. 

WE WANT TO BE LIKED 

While it's true that almost all land masses 
in the world have been explored, mapped, 
surveyed, and enumerated in censuses, there 
are many new “continents of ideas” about 
which we remain ignorant. 

This is particularly true today of Asia, 
where new economic and political forces are 
in furlous struggle with religious traditions, 
with hunger, and with the final bits and 
pieces of colonialism. 

We set out to discover and explore some of 
these new ideas as well as to spread in- 
formation on Hawall’s kind of American 
democracy. In the process, we also dis- 
covered some facts about ourselves. 
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One Asian said: “Many Americans scem to 
have a fanatic Dale Carnegie’ complex to be 
liked. They particularly want to know what 
people in other countries think of them. 
They are constantly asking: “What do you 
really think of Americans?’ meaning, Do 
you like us?’” 

Perhaps in view of this, it is fortunate 
that politeness is an important part of the 
Asiatic culture. We met some excellent 
representatives of our country abroad in 
diplomatic, military, and tourist circles. We 
aleo encountered some less-than-adequate 
Tepresentatives. 

In Burma we met a hard-working young 
American diplomat. He was a graduate of 
the Japanese prison camps of World War 
II. He had suffered starvation and torture. 

When he was released at the end of the 
War, he joined the American diplomatic 
Corps and requested to be sent to Japan. 

When he recently departed from the small 
Japanese town to which he had been as- 
signed, the Japanese people lined the streets 
in a goodby to him. Many cried; all were 
Sorry to see him leave. 

There also have been some handsome 
American tourists. 

A young couple from California visited the 
U.S, Information Service in Rangoon. When 
the press officer learned that the couple pub- 
lished a small newspaper, he invited them to 
join him in dining with a local Burmese 
Publisher. 

After a dinner of rice and curried chicken, 
the Burmese publisher said, “Come visit my 
Plant.” There, they watched the newspaper 
Of the following day being printed. 

Eight Burmese workers were laboriously 
Pushing a heavy roll of paper toward the 
Press. “We have a press just like that,” the 
young California publisher remarked. Then 
his wife asked, “Why do you use so many 
men to put on that one roll?” 

The Burmese was mildly annoyed. “Be- 
Cause it takes that many men.” 

“When we change the press back home, 
Just Bob and I do it,“ the wife said. 

“Impossible.” 

Bob and his wife then borrowed a long 
stick. They maneuvered the roll into posi- 
tion at the base of the press. Then, using 
& system of levers that had been built into 
the press, they quickly slipped it into print- 
ing position. The Burmese publisher was 
80 delighted at what he had just learned 
that he invited the couple to be his guests 
tor a week. 

HANDSOME AMERICANS 


These “handsome Americans” provided us 
With some of the highlights of our trip. But, 
Unfortunately, we met others. 

We met Americans who lived in “tight little 
islands,” like “ghettos,” in the midst of coun- 
tries they supposedly were serving. 

Sometimes they knew the language of the 
Country; often they did not. They ate Amer- 

hamburgers. They played American 
music, They read American magazines and 
saw American movies. 

We heard the classic complaints about 
American tourists. They sometimes are loud, 
boisterous, and contemptuous of the customs 
ot the country they were visiting. 

At a Rangoon hotel one American called 
the hotel manager at 3 a.m. to ask him where 
American cigarettes could be purchased, An 

ur later he called about a bottle of liquor. 

When he checked out of the hotel, he com- 
Plained bitterly about the lack of “service.” 

At cocktail parties they would speak to “the 

foreigners" if they could speak Ameri- 
Can and seemed to have a decent “education.” 
AID IS WELCOME, BUT— 


After a party in a country that must re- 
Main nameless, I was approached by several 
Very intelligent people of the land. 

One of them asked: “Why does your coun- 
try Support the people opposed to our present 
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government?“ I ventured, We might be 
slow in recognizing a stable ‘de facto’ situa- 
tion.” 

It is frightening that such questions even 
exist in the minds of the intelligent people 
of other countries. 

The general reaction to American foreign 
aid should be of interest to every American 
taxpayer who has ever groaned about the 
latest increases in taxes. 

Often this ald was of tremendous help to 
the country. We did encounter this reaction, 
however: “You Americans send us what you 
think we need; this does not always agree 
with what we think we need.” 

We encountered cases where Asians wanted 
to borrow money rather than reecive it as 
an outright gift. Often this was impossible. 
They could have a gift of money. The US. 
Government did not want to make a loan. 

Some of the reasoning behind this becomes 
clearer when we consider the fact that a 
gift has strings concerning how the money 
would be spent. A loan usually has no such 
strings. 

Naturally, we were curious about the 
Asians’ reaction to Hawail, As soon as we 
mentioned Hawall, we automatically initiated 
smiles and questions. 

The reaction to our statehood was surpris- 

I would like to have brought back glow- 
ing reports about the Asians’ enthusiastic 
endorsement of Hawaii's statehood. These 
would be popular reports, They would not, 
however, be truthful. 

A question that came up regularly con- 
cerning our statehood: “Why didn't you seek 
independence from the United States instead 
of tying yourself up as a State?” 

This is a disturbing question in many ways. 
Primarily it points up the lack of informa- 
tion that we have been able to disseminate 
in Asia about what we have in the United 
States and how our democracy works. 

The discussions of Hawaii brought us to 
the subject of our new East-West Center. 

“Include us in the planning stage,” said 
one Asian intellectual. His plea was echoed 
by many others we met. The Asian of to- 
day, perhaps as a continuing reaction to the 
colonialism that so long controlled his 
country, wants to have a yoice in projects 
that are intended for him. 

Some Asians looked upon the new East- 
West Center as a possible U.S. propaganda 
vehicle, Others were very enthusiastic 
about the whole project. 

There seemed to be intense interest, 
especially on the part of the press, about 
our East-West Center. 


UNPLEASANT NEIGHBOR 


These are some of the things we learned 
about ourselves and our country. 

Reversing the telescope, we also amassed 
a great deal of information about Asia to- 
day. Much of what we discovered would 
more properly be the subject for a book 
rather than a single article. However, I will 
tell you some of the salient facts that made 
the deepest impression on our group. 

The countries we visited all had an un- 
fortunate neighbor—an aggressive nation of 
650 million people—Red China. One fact 
was alwnys present in the minds of most 
Asians we talked with. An attack by Red 
China is much closer than American aid. 

We wanted to know how much of an im- 
pression communism made upon the Asians. 
An American diplomat summarized it this 
way: “Most Asians I’ve encountered reject 
communism as a political philosophy. How- 
ever, they are tremendously impressed by 
the economic gains that Red China has 
made. 

“They see the pictures and the products 
of new steel mills and vast factory com- 
plexes of Red China. 

“These same Asians then will say: 
it is only through economic gains that our 
children will better their lot in life.“ This 
is the frightening part.” 
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In Japan, we found the festering riots al- 
ready mentioned. But we found also a great 
storehouse of friendship for the United 

We met with the Royal Prince and Prin- 
cess, We met with the then-premier, No- 
busuke Kishi. And we met taxi drivers, 
waitresses, small business people, actors and 
actresses—people from all walks of life. 

Everywhere, we were greeted with friend- 
ship and courtesy. 

In Hong Kong we rediscovered an amaz- 
ingly sophisticated city. The fact that Red 
China is just a few minutes’ fying time away 
seems to make small impression on the many 
people of this city of skyscrapers and sam- 


pans, 

The British Government deserves com- 
mendation for its handling of the extreme 
refugee problem. Since World War II and 
the Communist takeover in China, 13 mil- 
lion Chinese have streamed into the Crown 
Colony. 

These were not just statistics to the Brit- 
ish. They were men, women, and children 
who had to be fed, housed, and suitably em- 
ployed. The British have handled this prob- 
lem with remarkable efficiency. 


DIFFERING SITUATIONS 


Some of the conditions we encountered 
bear mention because of their universality. 

Foremost among these was poverty. 

You can define the word “poverty” a hun- 
dred times, but you will never know what 
it really means until you've seen a mob of 
starved young children of kindergarten age 
begging, screaming for pennies. 

The meaning of the word becomes clearer 
when you see people living like a herd on 
the bank of a river with each day bringing 
a fresh fight for food. 

A brief mention of some of the other na- 
tions visited and the impressions made on 
us is necessary in order to have a more 
complete picture. 

Extremes of poverty exist in India, and yet 
this country represents a system of demo- 
cratic government that bears constant sup- 
port, Its leaders are fighting to insure the 
dignity, hopes and aspirations of the indi- 
vidual in the pursult of his dally bread and 
happiness. 

“Guided democracy” is the theme of the 
present Government of Indonesia, which im- 
pressed us as a country betwixt and between 
Dutch colonialism and nationalism—groping 
toward a difficult solution to difficult prob- 
lems. It is a country rich in natural re- 
sources, lacking only the will and the know- 
how to make it produce. 

The Federation of Malaya, an island of 
fastidious orderliness—a heritage left by the 
English—a successful free enterprise system 
surrounded by a sea of neighboring govern- 
ment socialism. 

Cambodia and Laos, ready to fall through 
the “Trojan horse” technique of the Com- 
munists, North and South Vietnam, similar 
to North and South Korea. The dangers to 
non-Communist South Vietnam are similar 
to those that brought Korean unrest and 
toppled President Rhee. 

Thailand, growing under American aid, 
still questionably stable because it is sur- 
rounded by little nations all suffering from 
the same diseases of hunger and aftermath 
of colonialism, 

Formosa, a fortress and a beacon for the 
millions of oversea Chinese in all of the 
countries mentioned. 

These Chinese are hard working, frugal, 
and yet discriminated against because of ex- 
treme nationalism. Although needed by 
many of these countries, they are being 
forced to look for help either from the United 
States or Communist China. 

This is a problem that must be solved 
quickly, for surely, without a strong back- 
bone of business development, these little 
nations will be unable to survive against the 
tide of communism. 
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TOO LITTLE, HOW LATE? 

I have traveled through Asia and Hved 
there on many previous occasions. While it 
is often dangerous to offer conclusions, 
there are some which I must present about 
our journey. 

Ten years ago, I felt all southeast Asia 
would go Communist, unless the United 
States rose to the Russian and Chinese 
challenge. 

The United States is trying with too 
Uttle—I hope not too late. It is my firm 
opinion that we still are losing the battle for 
southeast Asia. I base this feeling not only 
on conversations with American diplomats, 
Asian leaders, the press, and the ordinary 
people of Southeast Asia, but on an instinc- 
tive and intuitive feeling for the entire 
fabric of the Asian pattern. 

centuries of white colonial ex- 
ploitation of the Asians—and I am sure this 
applies to the Africans—it is dangerous for 
us to belleve that the United States can win 
friends with economic ald alone. 

Comparing U.S. living with Asian living 
standards is to contrast day with night. 

And yet these human beings whose friend- 
ship we desire also desire the friendship of 
other peoples—including the people of the 
United States—but not exclusively the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

We must get into their homes, thelr fam- 
flies, their farms and their schools—become 
some part of their life—before we can really 
and truly begin to discuss friendship and 
understanding between nations. 

By this time, you must be aware that I 
do not feel we are communicating our sin- 
cere motives and ideas successfully to the 
people of southeast Asia. 

In the Honolulu Community Theater mu- 
sical, “Flower Drum Song,” one song asks: 
“How are we going to communicate with 
the other generation?” We might well ask: 
“How are we going to communicate with the 
other nations?” especially when most of us 
literally do not speak the languages of other 
nations or understand their motivations. 

It was an almost constant embarrassment 
to find so many Asians who spoke English; 
so few Americans who spoke any of the 
Asiatic languages. 

Too often we are inclined to view Asia 
as an Asian problem. We forget that each 
nation has different problems and a solu- 
tion for one ls not the answer for another. 
We should be attuned to the declared wishes 
of a people’s needs and not provide what 
we think they should have. 

We have many, many fine people serving 
in diplomatic posts in Asia; we need many 
more, There is no question that Russia and 
Red China are sending thelr most talented 
spokesmen into neighboring Asian countries. 
Are we? 

In this connection, Hawaii's human re- 
sources represent a fine reservoir for Wash- 
ington to use. We need more “friendly 
aid” and less “foreign aid.” Often advice 
based on our industrial and business “know- 
how” could replace some of our self-oriented 
loans and surplus disposals. 

Our leaders should develop a climate and 
program that would challenge our young 
and most able people to embark on a cru- 
sade to meet this great challenge of the 20th 
century: Where go the new nations—to slav- 
ery or freedom? 

We ourselves should ask for help when- 
ever we judge ourselves to be deficient. Sur- 
prisingly, we may find that we do need and 
we probably will find this help from the very 
peoples whom we consider less fortunate 
than ourselves. 

We also need to stimulate faith, hope, and 
confidence in the Asian peoples that, through 
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their own efforts, keeping the best of their 
culture and ideals, they will be able to suc- 
ceed in making a better world for them to 
live in. 

‘There is hope that, with the arrival of the 
Jet age and the increasing ease of travel, all 
Peoples will meet more often—to look at 
each other, converse and communicate with 
each other in the universal language of 
brotherhood—lifting forever the vells of 
suspicion, hate, and ignorance of one an- 
other, to achieve peace in our times. 

I feel that the “aloha ambassadors” trip 
Was a success but it can only be considered 
a drop in the Pacific. Much more aware- 
ness of the growing problems of Asia is 
needed by all of us. 

Something must be done about our pres- 
ent position in Asia. Soon. 


Condemnation of Dominican Republic by 
Organization of American States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star, 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960, entitled “The 
Heavens Will Weep”: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HEAVENS WILL WEEP 


“Know. your enemy” is one of the oldest 
Pieces of proverbial advice. 

The foreign ministers of the Organization 
of American States obviously do not know 
the enemy of the Americas. They don’t even 
know who the enemy is. 

Ten days ago the OAS foreign ministers 
voted a scathing condemnation of the 
Trujillo government in the Dominican Re- 
public. They called upon all American na- 
tions to sever diplomatic relations with the 
little island nation, and to apply economic 
sanctions against it. 

Over the weekend these same foreign min- 
isters drafted and approved a resolution pre- 
sumably directed at the Castro government 
in Cuba. This can only be presumed be- 
cause the resolution does not mention by 
name either Cuba or Castro. This is in 
sharp contrast with the earlier resolution, 
which named its targets. 

There are other contrasts. The resolution 
which is supposed to deal with the Cuban 
situation does not call for any break of re- 
lations with Cuba, for any sanctions or any 
other action against the Castro regime. It 
does not contain any hint of suggestion that 
Castro or his government might be unpala- 
table to others in the hemisphere, but on 
the contrary makes a point of reaffirming the 
principle that one American state should not 
interfere in the internal affairs of another. 
That is a quite obvious hint to the United 
States that it should not become involved 
in any effort to unseat Castro, 

This principle of non-intervention seems 
strangely to have been absent from the 
minds of the OAS forelgn ministers when 
they wrote the blast against the Dominican 
Republic. Then they suggested that the 
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way for that nation to get back into the 
good graces of the OAS is for it to have 
“free” elections and install a new govern- 
mont. They made it quite clear that no 
Dominican election will be regarded by the 
OAS as free“ unless it results in the oust- 
ing of the Trujillo government. 

The action against the Dominican Re- 
public was brought on because a committee 
of investigators for the OAS charged that 
Dominicans or persons with Dominican pass- 
ports were Involved in the recent unsuccess- 
ful bomb attack presumably almed at the 
life of Venezuelan President Romulo Betan- 
court. For this, the OAS has branded the 
entire Dominican nation—and the Trujilio 
regime—as an “aggressor.” 

Earlier, to be sure, the Trujillo regime had 
been accused of ruling by force and tyranny, 
of oppression and terrorism. But this ts of 
course a domestic affair of the Dominicans, 
and no business of the OAS. At least, that 
is the language of the “Cuban” resolution, 
which does not mention Cuba but says 
American states should not interfere in each 
others’ domestic affairs. 

The force and tyranny, the oppression and 
terrorism of the Castro regime are ignored. 
Ignored also are that regime's slashing eco- 
nomic and propaganda assaults against the 
United States and other American nations, 
and Castro’s open efforts to incite Com- 
munist revolution in other American na- 
tions. That, apparently, is not aggression. 

The only thing recognized is that the 
Soviet Union and China are attempting to 
use the situation in Cuba to make trouble in 
the Americas. The condemnation of this is 
so cautious and so spineless that it will make 
the Communists laugh. 

The only device the Castro regime itself 
could find to take offense at the resolution, 
so as to walk out of the OAS meeting, was 
to take the attitude that a slap at its Com- 
munist friends was a slap at Cuba. 

It is a tragedy. The OAS, as represented 
by this session of the foreign ministers, has 
utterly falled to identify the Communist 
conspiracy as the enemy of the Americas, 
It has failed to recognize the sowing of the 
familiar Communist seed of dissention and 
diversion and subversion within the OAS 
itself. 

It has condemned and punished a regime— 
dictatorial, to be sure—which has always 
been staunchly American, vigorously anti- 
Communist and co-operative in its dealings 
with the American nations. It has declined 
even to slap the wrist of a new dictator who 
sows the seed of hatred and class warfare 
among the American nations, and who has 
invited the brutally vicious aggressors of the 
Communist conspiracy to come into the 
Americas and help him to destroy freedom 
in the entire hemisphere. 

The OAS, if it is no smarter than it has 
shown itself in the San José meeting, is a 
sitting duck for Khrushchey and his likes. 


My Record of Important Votes in the 
Soth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include my voting record on 22 of the Congress. I have done this every 2 years have a convenient method of checking 
most important bills to come before the since I have been in Congress and mailed my record: 
out copies so that my constituents could 


House of Representatives during the 86th 


Ves. Extension of mutual security progam for 1 
Yes. Padaral Sauna andl erente tox EMCE al rede elop pressed 

Le and grants for ustr! v ment in de 
Yes Increase Federal minimum Wage 
Yee cc] Penis Nome lr dodanie fueled pee ead — 

Les ermits income n t m expenses incurr y taxpayer in care of dependent t over 65. 
Yes Extends direct and guaranteed loans to voterans for homes, (llc 2 

Public works jects on rivers and harbors for flood control and 


Increases Federal gasoline tax 


year with emphasis on economic assistance... 
for resettlement of European reſugees 


A TT! aa A a Ora AAE AA SAA a S o aE ARRS 
Increases (from $4) million to $700 million), authority of the Small Business Administration to make business vans. 


Restores authority of Administrator of Rural Electrification Administration to approve loans without supervision by Secretary of Agriculture 
Preferential immigration status to relatives of citizens and permanent residents of the United States. 
Authorizes President to designate Captive Nations Week for prayer for freedom of people behind Iron Curtain...-...-.. 


Became law, 
Vetood. 

Became law. 
Became law, 


A Message to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
year 1920 saw the end of the Ukrainian 
National Republic. Less than 3 years of 
independence were granted to the peo- 
ple of the Ukraine when their state was 
Crushed by Russian troops and the last 
free Ukrainian forces were compelled to 
flee the country. The flame of freedom 
Which had flickered so long in the 
breasts of the Ukrainians—and had 
burned brightly for so short a time— 
Was once again nearly extinguished. 

Twenty years later, in 1940, at the 

Congress of Ukrainian-Americans 
in Washington, DC., the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America was 
formed. In the years between 1920 and 
1940 the Ukrainian people suffered the 
Oppressive tyranny of Communist rule. 
When the Red army was conquering the 
Republic its troops followed their usual 
Policy of killing, raping, and generally 
terrorizing the population. In 1930 the 
order for compulsory collectivization of 
the land wes put into effect accom- 
DPanied by the forceful dispossession of 
the peasants. Two years later an arti- 
ficial famine, instigated by the Russians, 
Caused the death of approximately 5 
Million Ukrainians. During the 1930’s 
also, the Moscow puree trials found 
their counterpart in similar purges of 
Ukrainian artists, writers, intellectuals, 
and even Communist Party members. 

, in the years 1937 to 1939 the 
infamous massacre of Vinnitsa took 
Place. Under the supervision of Nikita 
Khrushchey, First Secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine, and 
known to the people of the country as 
the “Hangman of Ukraine,” over 10,000 
Ukrainians were brutally killed and 
buried in mass graves. 


In the 20 years since 1940 when the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee was 
formed, Soviet atrocities have not les- 
sened. During World War II Russian 
partisans ravaged the countryside and 
robbed and murdered the population. At 
the end of the war Soviet troops once 
again occupied the country liquidating in 
the process the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army (UPA) which fought so gallantly 
against Hitler. Since 1946 the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church has been suppressed, 
thousands of Ukrainian youth resettled 
in the wastes of Siberia, and the general 
oppression of the people continued. 

There is, however, one great difference 
between the period before 1940 and the 
20 years that have elapsed since then. 
The Ukrainian Congress Committee has 
brought all the facts of Russian brutality 
into the light of day. It has shown 
Americans that the U.S.S.R. is not a 
monolithic unity as the Russians claim 
but rather a grouping of many nations 
under Moscow’s iron heel. All is not 
smooth sailing in the Soviet Union if 
thousands of people must be liquidated 
because of their opposition to the regime. 
Khrushehev's true nature was pointed 
out by the committee long before the 
free world saw him in the light of Hun- 
gary. This accomplishment of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee cannot 
be overestimated. We are engaged in a 
struggle with communism which is 
mainly an ideological one. It has long 
been said of Americans that we are a 
sleeping giant. We awake slowly but 
once awakened, move quickly. In the 
present life-and-death contest between 
democracy and Soviet dictatorship we 
can no longer afford the luxury of sleep- 
ing late. It is for this reason that we 
owe such a great debt of gratitude to the 
committee. It is necessary that we be 
constantly reminded what communism is 
and what fate awaits those who are con- 
quered by it. We must know our enemy 
im order to vanquish him. This is the 
unique educational contribution of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee for which 
I wish to thank and congratulate all its 
members on this 20th anniversary. 


John Cardinal O’Hara: Priest, Prelate, 
Educator, and Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, my own 
State, the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, has produced many leaders of 
eminence in various fields of endeavor 
from the formation of the Union to the 
present. 

Notable among these is John Cardinal 
O'Hara, archbishop of Philadelphia, 
whose death on August 28, 1960, removes 
one of our greatest spiritual leaders. 


In order that a suitable record of his 
career as Gescribed in obituaries of 
some of our leading newspapers may be 
recorded in the permanent annals of the 
Congress, I quote the following: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 29, 1960] 
CanpiwaL O'Hara Is DEAD at 72; LED PHILA- 

DELPHIA ARCHDIOCESE—EX-PRESIDENT OF 

Notre DAME AND BISHOP oF BUFFALO WAS 

DELEGATE TO ARMED FORCES 

PHILADELPHIA, August 28—John Cardinal 
O'Hara, archbishop of Philadelphia, dicd 
early today in Misericordia Hospital at the 
age of 72. 

Cardinal O'Hara, one of six Roman Catho- 
lio cardinals in the United States, undor- 
went surgery at the hospital last Tuesday 
for peritonitis. He had been in the hospital 
several times in recent months, but had 
managed to fulfill most of the demands of 
his office. At his bedside were his sisters, 
Mrs. Michael J, Ford and the Misses Eva and 
Elizabeth O'Hara, all of Indianapolis. 

A spokesman for the archdiocese said that 
the funeral probably would be held on 
Labor Day, September 6, with a solemn 
pontificial mass at 11 a.m., at the Cathedral 
of SS. Peter and Paul. Arrangements are 
being made to have two earlier pontifical 
masses, one for the religious of the arch- 
diocese and one for the laity, in the cathe- 
dral next Friday and Saturday. 

Cardinal O'Hara's body will Me in state 
at the cathedral from next Thursday until 
Monday. 
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In addition to his three sisters, Cardinal 
O'Hara is survived by three brothers, Joseph 
of Indianapolis, James of St. Paul, Minn. 
and Patrick of Los Angeles. 

A distinguished scholar, educator, admin- 
istrator, speaker and linguist, Cardinal 
O'Hara was equally known for a tremendous 
gest for life and a warmhearted approach to 


people. 

Notable also were his quick and consum- 
ing curiosity and the scholarly acumen with 
which he utilized it. These attributes he 
inherited from his father, John W. O'Hara, 
Indiana lawyer, who also was a school- 
teacher, consular official, and country news- 
paper publisher. 

A tall, slender man, whose frail appear- 
ance belied his energy, Cardinal O'Hara was 
ever ready with a joke. With an Irish 
twinkle in his eye, he noted when he was 
designated a cardinal by Pope John XXIII 
on November 16, 1958, that no one in his 
family ever predicted he would become one, 

“They were sensible people,” he said. 

Cardinal O'Hara succeeded Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty as head of the Philadelphia arch- 
diocese on November 28, 1951. ‘The diocese, 
third in the United States, as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, had a population of 1,513,269 
Roman Catholics, 

BUILT NEW SCHOOLS 


During his administration more than 30 
parishes were created and some 15 Catholic 
high schools were opened. The prelate also 
established a number of schools for retarded 
children and organized groups to foster 
Catholic family life. 

Associates regarded him as a man with a 
quick grasp of problems, with an ability to 
get at the heart of things and to make deci- 
sions rapidly. As a writer, he was given to 
short, effectively chosen, words. He spoke 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Italian. 

His flock always found him to be a gentle, 
Kindly priest. Even after he became a cardi- 
nal, it was not unusual for him to answer 
the doorbell and take the caller's wraps, To 
those who questioned the propriety of this, 
he asked: 

“How can I ever meet the poor unless I 
answer the doorbell myself?” 

Cardinal O'Hara was the first member of 
the Order of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross to be named a prince to the church. 
He came to Philadelphia with a rich back- 
ground, He had been a professor at and 
president of the University of Notre Dame; 
military delegate to Roman Catholics in the 
Armed Forces during World War II, and 
bishop of Buffalo diocese for 6 years, 

BORN IN ANN AREOR 


He was born in Ann Arbor, Mich., May 1, 
1888, and received his early education in the 
pubiic and parochial schools of Peru, Ind. 

While his father was U.S. consul in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, he attended the Jesuit col- 
lege there. In 1911 he received a bachelor 
of philosophy degree from Notre Dame. 

Later that year he entered the seminary 
of the Congregation of the Holy Cross and 
in 1916 he was ordained in the Indianapolis 
Cathedral. Then followed a year of graduate 
work in Latin American history at the Cath- 
olic University of America and a course in 
banking at the University of Pennsylvania, 

In 1917 he returned to Notre Damo, where 
he was successively instructor of religion, 
prefect of religion, and dean of the College 
of Commerce, which he had founded. He 
also set up the university's Latin American 
courses and established a student exchange 
program with leading Latin American uni- 
versities, 

For a time he conducted a Latin-American 
news service. Eis releases, printed in 
Spanish, went to 75 newspapers, 
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In 1933 he was named vice president of 
the university and the next year was elevated 
to the presidency, a post he held until 1939. 

While he was at the university the late 
Knute Rockne, famed coach of the Notre 
Dame football team, described the future 
Cardinal as his assistant coach in charge of 
keeping the players spiritually fit. 

In December 1938, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt appointed him a member of the 
U.S, delegation to the Eighth International 
American Congress in Lima, Peru. 

While in South America he made a survey 
of its school systems. The next June he 
headed a service commission to Venezuela, 
at the invitation of President Lopez Con- 
treras of that country. During his stay there 
he arranged scholarships for Venezuelan stu- 
dents who wanted to study in this country. 

He was consecrated as bishop of the Army 
and Navy diocese in 1940 by Cardinal Spell- 
man, at Notre Dame. In this post, with 
headquarters in New York, he visited mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces in varlous parts 
of the country. He was appointed bishop 
of Buffalo in 1945 and remained there until 
he became archbishop of Philadelphia. 

Archbishop O'Hara was installed in 88. 
Peter and Paul Cathedral on January 9, 1952, 
by Archbishop Amieto Giovanni Cicognani, 
apostolic delegate to the United States, who 
is now a cardinal. 

On December 18, 1958, Cardinal O'Hara 
received his broad-brimmed red hat, symbol 
of the high office, from Pope John in the 
Basilica of St. Peter. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 29, 1960] 


POPE. Exrresses GRIEF—Psays AT CASTEL 
GANDOLFO ALTAR ON HEARING OF CARDINAL’S 
DEATH 


Rome, August 28—Pope John expressed 
grief today on learning of the death of Card- 
inal O'Hara, When news of the cardinal's 
death was brought to him in his summer 
residence of Castel Gandolfo by his secretary 
of state, Domenico Cardinal Tardini, the 
Pope retired to his apartment and knelt In 
prayer before an alter. 

Cardinal O'Hara was the third cardinal to 
die this year and the second after the con- 
sistory of March 28, which raised the mem- 
bership of the college of cardinals to 88, in- 
cluding three whose names haye not been 
announced. Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, 
archbishop of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, died Feb-- 
ruary 10 and Pietro Cardinal Fumasonti 
Blondi. prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
for Propagation of the Faith, died July 12. 

In addition to Cardinal Spellman, of New 
York, the remaining cardinals from the 
United States are Francis Cardinal McIntyre, 
of Los Angeles, Richard Cardinal Cushing, 
of Boston, Albert Cardinal Meyer, of Chicago, 
and Aloysius Cardinal Muench, a member of 
the Roman Curia, the central government of 
the church. 

Aside from the three cardinals in pectore 
(in the bosom) the Sacred College is now 
composed of 83 members, Thirty-two are 
Italians, 

SPELLMAN IN EULOGY 

Cardinal Spellman eulogized Cardinal 
O'Hara yesterday as a saintly priest who had 
added strength and luster to the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals. 

“The death of my dear friend and esteemed 
brother bishop is a grievous loes not only 
to the archdiocese of Philadelphia, but also 
to the entire church,” the cardinal said. 

“I join my prayers with those of the 
clergy, religious, and faithful of Philadelphia 
and hundreds of thousands of others from 
our own country and beyond its borders in 
acclaiming the sacred memory of this faith- 
ful, zealous servant of God and provident 
brother to his fellow man.” 
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From the Washington Evening Star, Aug. 
29, 1960] 
CAN, NAIL. O'Hara Dies; PHILADELPHIA 
PRELATE 

PHILADELPHIA, August 29-—John Cardinal 
O'Hara, archbishop of Philadelphia and 
spiritual leader of 1,513,000 Roman Catho- 
lics, died yesterday at the age of 72. 

Cardinal O'Hara, who received the red hat 
symbolic of his office in December 1958 from 
Pope John XXIII, died at Misericordia 
Hospital. He had undergone surgery for 
peritonitis, an ailment of the abdominal 
cavity, last Tuesday. 

His death reduced the membership of the 
College of Cardinals to 83 and to 5 the num- 
ber of cardinals in the United States. The 
five sre Francis Cardinal Spellman, of New 
York; Francis Cardinal McIntyre, of Los An- 
geles; Richard Cardinal Cushing, of Boston; 
Albert Cardinal Meyer, of Chicago; and 
Aloysius Cardinal Muench, of Fargo, N. Dak, 

All but Cardinal Muench, who is in Rome, 
are expected at the solemn pontifical mass 
to be celebrated at the Cathedral of SS. 
Peter and Paul. Many archbishops and 
bishops are planning to attend. 

BODY AT CATHEDRAL 


The funeral service probably will be held 
on Labor Day, September 5, an archdiocese 
spokesman said. The body will lie in state 
at the Cathedral from Thursday until then. 

Cardinal O'Hara was the second 
to die since the Pope increased the number 
of cardinals to a record high of 85 in March, 
Pietro Cardinal Fumason! Biondl, an Italian, 
died July 12. 

Final arrangements for the funeral were 
to be made today. 

Death came quietly to Cardinal O Hara. 
He was unconscious as his three sisters, and 
priests, and Sisters of Mercy, who operate 
the hospital, intoned prayer by his bedside. 

The 6 foot 1 inch, 140-pound cardinal 
had enjoyed good health, except for occa- 
sional trouble with arthritis, until recent 
years. Since becoming a cardinal, he had 
been hospitalized twice for rest treatment. 
But he continued to carry a full schedule 
of work almost to his death. 

A lack of fanfare also characterized the 
execution of his duties during his 48 years 
as a member of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross. 

He came here from Buffalo, N. T., 844 years 
ago to succeed the late Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty as archbishop of a 10-county 
archdiocese in southeastern Pennsylvania. 
fourth largest in the country. 

“I have no program to announce 
nothing to preach but the love of God. 
„ „„I you will kindly tell me your needs, 
I shall do my best to meet them. I know 
of no other way to serve,” he sald when 
he came. 

VOICED STRONG VIEWS 


But the cardinal, the only one of his order 
to reach so high a position in the church, was 
outspoken on some issues. He decried com- 
munism among schoolteachers, racial dis- 
crimination and expressed strong opposition 
to formation of the Women’s Army Corps 
(WACS) in the early days of World War IL 

Bofore his appointment as Bishop of Buf- 
falo, Cardinal O'Hara had been president of 
Notre Dame ey, in South Bend, Ind., 
a position which he said was “the ministry 
closest to my heart.” 

His quiet, humble manner was present in 
his daily routine. While traveling or working 
in his office in cleric’s street attire he seldom 
wore his Episcopal ring or the Pectoral cross 
which signified his rank. 

His secretary recalled occasions when a 
visitor would arrive unexpectedly and kneol 
to kiss his prelate's ring. Quickly the cardi- 
nal would dig in his coat pocket for the ring 
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and slip it on so as not to embarrass the 
visitor. 


Im not much for hardware,” he said, with 
a twinkle, 

He was a gifted linguist and a keen student 
of Latin and South American affairs. He 
Served his church for a time in that area of 
the world. 

NOTRE DAME CAREER 


Cardinal O'Hara gained international 
Prominence as president of Notre Dame. He 
spent 30 years at the school, as student, pro- 
2 prefect of religion, and finally presi- 


The cardinal was born John Francis 
O'Hara, May 1, 1888, at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
son of John W. O Hara and Ella Thornton. 

father was a lawyer who spent some years 
in the U.S. consular service. 

While still in his teens, the family moved 
from Peru, Ind., to South America, where the 
elder OTiara was stationed at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and later at Santos, Brazil. 

Young John attended a Jesuit college at 
Montevideo, worked for a time as secretary 
to the U.S. minister and traveled in Argen- 


His father returned to Indianapolis in 1909 
and set up a law practice and young John 

his labor of love at Notre Dame. 

He founded a course in Latin American 
affairs at Notre Dame and in 1920 visited 
South American universities to set up a stu- 
dent exchange program. 

FOUNDED COLLEGE 


Also in 1920, he founded Notre Dame's 
cge of Commerce and became its first 
dean. In 1933 he was named vice president 
sath following year president of the uni- 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt named him 
to the U.S, delegation to the Eighth Inter- 
an Congress in Peru, in 1938. While 


8, 1945, by Cardinal Spellman. 
next year he went to Japan at the request of 
the Vatican to study conditions of the church 
in that country. 

In addition to his three sisters, Mrs. 
Michael J, Pord and the Misses Eva and 
— O'Hara, all of Indianapolis, he 
J Ves three brothers, Joseph of Indianapolis, 

ean St. Paul, Minn., and Patrick of Los 


[From the Philade!phia Inquirer, Aug. 29, 
1900] 

oy CHURCH To ATTEND FUNERAL 
OF Cantal, O'HAaRA—RITES ARE SCHED- 
ULED Lanor Dar 

Four American cardinals and many arch- 
PS and bishops of the Roman Catho- 
urch are expected to attend the fu-. 
of John Cardinal O'Hara, C.S.C., arch- 
of Philndelphia, who died early Sun- 
Misericordia Hospital. 

Spiritual leader of more than 1.800. 
atholics in the 10-county Philadelphia 
ocese died after undergoing abdomi- 


bd last Tuesday at the hospital. 
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PLAN SPECIAL MASSES 
A spokesman for the archdiocese said the 
Probably will be held: September 5, 
Day, with a solemn pontifical mass to 
Sung at 11 a.m. in the Cathedral of SS. 
ter and Paul, 18th Street and the Park- 

Arrangements are being made to have two 
Marlier pontifical masses, one for the re- 
t or the archdiocese and one for the 
J. in the cathedral next Friday and Sat- 
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Cardinal O'Hara's body will lie in state in 
the cathedral from Thursday until Monday. 
CONSULTORS TO MEET 

The board of diocesan consultors will 
meet Monday to make final arrangements 
for Cardinal O'Hara's funeral and appoint 
an administrator of the archdiocese pend- 
ing the appointment of the prelate’s succes- 
sor by Pope John XXIII. 

The four cardinals expected to attend the 
funeral are Francis Cardinal Spellman, arch- 
bishop of New York; Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, archbishop of Boston; James 
Francis Cardinal McIntyre, archbishop of 
Los Angeles; and Albert Cardinal Meyer, 
archbishop of Chicago. 

The other American cardinal, Aloysius 
Cardinal Muench, who was archbishop of 
Fargo, N. Dak., is stationed at Vatican City 
as a member of the Roman Cura, the ad- 
ministrative group of the church, 

LOVED THE POOR 

Cardinal O'Hara, former bishop of Buf- 
falo and president of Notre Dame University, 
was head of the Philadelphia archdicese 
since 1952, succeeding the late Dennis Cardi- 
nal Dougherty. 

The frail, kindly prelate suffered from 
arthritis for some time. Although in poor 
health, he managed to attend to many of 
his duties of office. He loved God and people, 
especially the poor and unfortunate. 

He expressed his principles of love of God 
and neighbor last April in a message in 
connection with the annual Catholic Chari- 
ties Appcal when more than $2 million was 
raised for the care of numerous institutions, 
including those for the care of the blind, 
deaf and retarded children. 

“The underlying principle which lies in 
charity and not in humanitarianism,” he 
said, “is that the love of God comes first. If 
we place God first, then every manifestation 
of concern for ourselves and our neighbors 
must conform to the will of God.” 

Cardinal O'Hara was named a prince of 
the church by Pope John November 17, 1958. 
He was one of 23 chosen. The only other 
American selected at that time was Cardinal 
Cushing, of Boston. 

The beloved prelate was a member of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross for 48 years, 
and was the only Holy Cross father in the 
history of the religious order to become a 
cardinal. 

Cardinal O'Hara was born May 1, 1888, in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. He was one of 10 children 
of the late Ella Thornton and John W. 
O'Hara, 

“PATHER JOHN” TO FAMILY 


Surviving are three sisters—Mrs, Michael 
J. Ford and the Misses Elizabeth and Eva 
O'Hara, all of Indianapolis, and three 
brothers—Joseph, also of Indianapolis; 
James, of St. Paul, Minn., and Patrick, of 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

To his family, Cardinal O'Hara always was 
known as “Father John.” He kept in close 
contact with them no matter where his 
duties took him. Most of his sisters and 
brothers were present when he was installed 
in high positions. 

It was from 1905 to 1908 that the church 
dignitary was in South America. His father 
took his family there while serving in the 
U.S. Consular Service. 

WORKED AS SECRETARY 

The cardinal completed his secondary edu- 
cation in South America and also worked 
there as a secretary and an economic sur- 


veys expert. 

Cardinal O Hara, during this time, learned 
firsthand many of the problems of the Latin 
American countries. He also learned to 
speak several languages fuently—Portuguese, 
Italian, Spanish and French. 

He entered the Holy Cross Fathers—as the 
congregation is known—shortly after being 
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graduated from Notre Dame in 1911. He was 
ordained to the priesthood by the late Bishop 
Joseph Chartrand at Indianapolis on Septem- 
ber 9, 1916. 

From 1917 to 1934, Cardinal O'Hara held 
various faculty posts at Notre Dame—tinclud- 
ing those of prefect of religion and dean of 
the school of commerce, 

Prior to this time and while taking gradu- 
ate studies at the University of Pennsylvania 
here, he had been a priest in residence at St. 
Francis. de Sales Church at 47th Street and 
Springfield Avenue. 

His career at Notre Dame reached a peak 
on July 5, 1934—the date on which he was 
chosen by the Holy Cross Provincial Council 
to be the university's president. 


SERVED IN MILITARY POST 


The late Pope Pius XII appointed Cardinal 
O Hara as titular bishop of Mylasa and mili- 
tary delegate of the diocese of the Army and 
Navy on December 11, 1939. In subsequent 
years, the post was to take the prelate to vir- 
tually every U.S. military and naval installa- 
tion. 

He was consecrated a bishop on January 15, 
1940, in the picturesque Sacred Heart Church 
on Notre Dame's campus. 

While serving as the military delegate, he 
maintained quarters at St. Cecilia Church in 
New York City. There, he personally aided 
many newly arrived families from Puerto 
Rico. 

BISHOP OF BUFFALO 


The appointment as elghth bishop of the 
diocese of Buffalo came on March 10, 1945. 
The cardinal was enthroned in that city on 
May 8 of the same year. F 

In Buffalo the cardinal again demonstrated 
his ability as an educator and an adminis- 
trator. He enlarged the diocesan school sys- 
tem and also inaugurated an annual Catholic 
charities appeal. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Aug. 29, 
1969] 
PROMINENT CITIZENS or ALL FAITHS JOIN IN 
TRIBUTE TO PRELATE 


Tributes tn praise of the life and deeds of 
modest, quiet, and scholarly John Cardinal 
O'Hara, archbishop of Philadelphia, who died 
early Sunday, were uttered by many promi- 
nent citizens, Catholic and non-Catholio 
alike. 

Those who knew him best made it clear 
that a vast knowledge of administration and 
educational know-how was present in the 
unassuming spiritual leader of more than a 
million souls; that in addition to the quality 
of his spiritual life he had the knack of get- 
ting worldly tasks accomplished quietly and 
efficiently. 

Following are a number of their direct 
comments: 

Gov. David L. Lawrence: “I am deeply 
moved and saddened by the passing of Cardi- 
nal O'Hara. His loss is shared with Phila- 
delphlans by the entire Nation. As a minis- 
ter, as a humanitarian, as an educator, and 
as a citizen he contributed greatly to the 
times {n which he lived and served,” 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth: “The death 
of Cardinal O Hara is a tremendous loss to 
the entire community. He was a wonderful 
man and a really great spiritual leader.” 

Bishop Fred Pierce Corson, resident bishop 
of the Methodist Church of the Philadelphia 
area: “The sympathy of the Methodist 
Church is extended to all Roman Catholics in 
the archdiocese over which Cardinal O Hara 
presided. I have known Cardinal O’Hara for 
many years as an educator and as a church 
administrator. His devotion and efficiency 
in administration are evident in the develop- 
ment of the church and in the new institu- 
tions which under his ecclesiastical leader- 
ship he sponsored. He leaves behind many 
monuments of his service.” 
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7City Council President James H. J. Tate: 
“The death of Cardinal O'Hara is a great loss 
to the religious and civic life of the Phila- 
delphia community. On behalf of all the 
members of city council I extend our sincere 
sympathy to the clergy and lay Catholics of 
Philadelphia in this hour of their loss and 
mourning, His leadership in the welfare and 
educational fields significantly marked his 
short but brilliant tenure in our commu- 
nity.” 

U.S. Senator HucH Scorr: “The death of 
Cardinal O'Hara is terribly shocking news. 
His loss will be deeply felt by all those who 
have known his great spiritual influence.” 

Judge Vincent A. Carroll: “Cardinal 
O'Hara brought to Catholics and to Phila- 
delphia the sanctity, kindness, wisdom, and 
devotion of the monastic life. To the secu- 
lar side he brought an administration of 
business gathered from his days as a teacher 
and as president of Notre Dame University. 
To all within the orbit of his voice his life 
was a daily sermon that men must continue 
to be their brothers’ keepers. To his own 
flock he was sacred and sainted. If he had 
any interest beyond Catholic devotion and 
education it was the care of orphans, re- 
tarded children and the aged. I know from 
personal experience that these were his daily 
concern,” 

Police Commissioner Albert N. Brown: “I 
most sincerely feel this is a great loss to 
Philadelphia and to the world. We can 111 
afford to lose a man who offered so much 
spiritual guidance, particularly in the pres- 
ent crisis between the free world and the 
Communist-controlled nations.” 

Representative KATHRYN E. GEANAHAN: 
“Cardinal O'Hara was truly one of the great 
educators of our day. We never had in this 
diocese an archbishop with such an interest 
in the education and welfare of our children, 
He was a brilliant man, a modest man, 
and, I think, a living saint.“ 

Albert M. Greenfield: “Cardinal O'Hara 
Was a man of education and charity to all 
Philadelphians, He has made a contribu- 
tion to the future of our city through the 
growth of the parochial elementary, second- 
ary and university school systems which he 
fostered and encouraged. His especial con- 
cern and care were handicapped and afflicted 
children of all races and creeds. Bach 
Philadelphian, in a sense, suffers a loss in 
his passing.” 

Alberto A, Alvarado, of 996 North Randolph 
Btreet, president of the Holy Name Society 
for Spanish-speaking people of St. Peter's 
parish, Fifth Street and Girard Avenue: 
“The Puerto Rican persons in Philadelphia 
feel deeply because of the death of Cardinal 
O Hara, because he was a good friend of the 
Spanish-speaking residents of this city.” 

DEATH STUNS NOTRE DAME 

Cardinal O’Hara’s death came as a shock 
to the faculty and students at Notre Dame 
University, South Bend, Ind., where the prel- 
ate served nearly 25 years. 

The Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
C.S.C., Notre Dame's president who is cur- 
rently touring South America, is expected 
to return to the United States to repre- 
sent the university at the funeral. 

The Reverend Edmund P. Joyce, C.S.C. 
acting president of the university, issued 
the following statement: 

“Notre Dame alumni throughout the 
world join the Holy Cross Fathers in mourn- 
ing the death of Cardinal O’Hara, one of 
the most beloved figures in the university’s 
history. As teacher, spiritual counselor, 
dean and president, he helped shape the Lives 
of thousands of Notre Dame men and the 
future of thelr alma mater. He will be re- 
membered prayerfully by them and by all 
who call Notre Dame their school.” 
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Our Ballistic Missile Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, in Octo- 
ber of 1956 Soviet Russia launched sput- 
nik with the usual propaganda dramatics 
to be expected from the Communists. 
There then followed many utterances of 
people in positions of responsibility criti- 
cal of our missile program. For the 
most part, this criticism represented 
nothing more or less than self-serving 
conclusions for political purposes. 

As the ranking member of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, having 
legislative jurisdiction over our defense 
organization and program, I determined 
that the Congress and the country should 
have the facts. At that time I initiated 
an objective study of our missiles pro- 
gram from its very inception. In the 
Recorp of January 20, 1958, I inserted 
a memorandum embodying the results 
of this study. Again in 1959 I initiated 
a further study of the program and pre- 
pared a memorandum on my findings. 
This was inserted in the RECORD of 
February 1, 1960, by our distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

With a view to making certain that 
we always have the facts, not mere 
speculation or preconceived conclusions 
without foundation in fact, I initiated a 
further study to bring this whole matter 
up to date. The following is a memo- 
randum which sets forth the factual 
history with respect to ballistic missiles: 

BALLISTIC MISSILES *—A HISTORY 
INTRODUCTION 

Major military weapons never spring forth 
full-blown overnight. The first operational 
B-17 took a decade to develop. The B-29 and 
B-52 are likewise the outgrowth of years of 
effort. 

Similarly with modern rocketry. Though 
in America it began 17 years ago, it turned 
seriously to long-range ballistic missiles only 
7 years ago. 

Not until fiscal year 1953 were expendi- 
tures in any 1 year on long-range ballistic 
missile programs eyen as much as a mil- 
lion dollars. % 

Since 1953 these programs have advanced 
with impressive specd. Today they involve 
the expenditure of 10 times as much each 
day as was spent in all of fiscal year 1952. 

In the early postwar years military studies 
slowly advanced American ballistic missile 
knowledge. Propulsion, guidance, heating 
and weight problems appeared very difficult. 
Their solution obviously was costly. Yet, 
the level of effort remained low and sporadic. 
Moreover, critical data controlling warhead 
weights were unknown. Until 1953 the op- 
erational feasibility of long-range ballistic 
missiles seemed far distant to those in au- 
thority. As a result, these programs were 
deemed unworthy of major effort. To be 
sure, one such program, the forerunner to 
Atlas, was started as long as 14 years ago, 
in 1946, but it died 3 years later in the 1949 
defense cutbacks. The program was re- 
viewed in 1951 but even then only as a com- 
ponent development effort. 


Intercontinental and intermediate range. 
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From World War II to 1953, due partly to 
scepticism as to the practicality of long- 
range ballistic missiles and due also to em- 
phasis on strategic bombers, our missile ef- 
fort, such as it was, went mainly into such 
air defense missiles as Nike-Ajax, Terrier I 
and Falcon. Some short-range ballistic mis- 
siles and some relatively slow nonballistio 
gerodynamic type long-range missiles did 
receive some support. Corporal and Red- 
stone are examples of the former and Snark 
and Navaho of the latter. Long-range bal- 
listic missile efforts, however, were held down 
to low-support studies. 

Viewed in retrospect, therefore, it is hard- 
ly remarkable that as of 1960, 15 years after 
World War II, American long-range rocketry 
is in some respects matched or surpassed by 
the Soviets. That result was foreordained 
by years of low-priority attention and lack 
of funds while the Soviets evidently were 
advancing their rocketry full blast. 

What is remarkable is how rapidly the 
intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) 
and intermediate range ballistic missile 
(IRBM) programs of the United States have 
advanced in less than 6 years. The speed 
of this advance in so short a period augurs 
well for the Nation's security. It is con- 
vincing testimony to the competence of our 
scientists and engineers. 


YEARS 1942-46 


The year 1942 marks the beginning of our 
World War II rocket program. The work 
was principally on solid propellants, which 
burn like cigarettes within the rockets. It 
was carried forward with military support, 
by the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. From it evolved our World War 
II artillery rockets, air-to-surface rockets, 
rocket boosters for airplanes, other special 
rocket motors, and our first serious efforts 
to propel rockets with liquid fuels. During 
the summer of 1945 this work produced the 
Army Wac Corporal, a rocket fueled by nitric 
acid and aniline. 

When World War II ended, the Allied Na- 
tions placed scientific teams in Germany to 
analyze that nation’s technical accomplish- 
ments in rockets and missiles. A number of 
the best German scientists and engineers 
were induced to go to Russia and to the 
United States. The United States, however, 
pressed this effort less aggressively than the 
Soviets. 

In the latter part of 1946 the Russians 
identified other scientists and technicians 
associated with German missile programs. 
Hundreds of them were removed to Russia. 
German research facilities and production 
plants were stripped of machinery, instru- 
ments, blueprints, and missiles or missile 
components. These two were shipped to 
Russia. Thus the Russians were able to ex- 
ploit German missile technology. The indoc- 
trination of Soviet scientists and technicians 
was thereby facilitated, and they acquired 
faster the know-how to bring uncompleted 
German ideas to practical realization. 

The advantage the Soviets achieved due 
to their early decision to develop and extend 
this German missile technology is evident. 


YEARS 1946 TO 1950 


This period is one of halting, low-level 
efforts on long-range ballistic missiles. 

In 1946 several potentially useful programs 
had been started. As captured V-—2 rockets 
were used up, the development of American 
designed and produced rockets began. 

For instance, the Army arranged in 1946 
to rebuild the V-2'’s. In the so-called 
“Bumper” program, the V-2 was converted 
into a first-stage booster rocket. It carried 
a second rocket, the Wac Corporal, which in 
turn carried scientific instruments to high 
altitudes. Maximum speed attained during 
these later tests was about 5,200 miles per 
hour—maximum altitude, about 250 miles. 
The standard V-2 performance was 3,600 
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arg an hour and 100 miles maximum alti- 


The year 1946 marked also the Air Force's 
first attempt on the ICBM. The program, 
known as the MX-774 at Convair, was in- 
tended to advance long-range rocket tech- 
niques. It turned out, however, to be rather 
short lived. The defense slashes of 1949 ter- 
minated this program. For the next several 
years Convair used corporate funds to carry 
15 2 weapons studies at low financial 
evels. 

In 1946 the Air Force also established the 
Snark and Navaho programs. These were 
long-range, airplane-type guided missiles, 
not the ballistic type. However, from the 
liquid propellant rocket booster to be used 
With Navaho grew the high thrust liquid 
Propellant engines for today’s Atlas, Thor, 
and Jupiter. 

Also in the late 1940's the Navy developed 
the first version of its Viking, a high alti- 
tude scientific research rocket, 

YEARS 1950 TO 1953 


The development of the Army's Redstone, 
a 200-mile tactical ballistic missile, was be- 
Gun in 1950, Not until 1953 was the first 

ne missile fired, a flight test that was 

Only partially successful. Much of the in- 
formation obtained from this and subsequent 
firings was applied to the Jupiter 

When that program was initiated in late 1955. 

In the design of long-range ballistic mis- 
siles, weight is critical. Generally speaking, 
it takes about 200 pounds of launching 
Welght to place 1 pound of warhead on a tar- 
Set several thousand miles away. Because 

first atomic warheads weighed 9,000 
Pounds, clearly a major reduction was re- 
e in nuclear warhead weight for missile 


During the 1946-53 period the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission embarked on a program of 
atomic weapon improvement which resulted 
in lighter and higher yield nuclear warheads. 
Tt was on January 31, 1950, that develop- 
ment of thermonuclear weapons was per- 
Mitted to go beyond low priority studies in 
the United States. On that date the Presi- 
Gent directed the Atomic Energy Commission 
do proceed with this development. 
However, during this entire period the sig- 
of warhead improvement was not 
applied to the problem of long-range ballistic 
Missiles. For this and other reasons, long- 
Tange ballistic missile development lan- 
guished, The warhead problem, therefore, 
became one of the central factors in the delay 
or American progress on such missiles. Dur- 
tug this slack period in the United States, 
Soviets appear to have gone full speed 
with their own long-range ballistic 


programs. 

In October 1950, Mr. K. T. Keller, president 
Of Chrysler Corp., was appointed Defense 
Department Director of Guided Missiles, 
With authority to institute a Manhattan-type 
Project for missiles. However, after analysis 
Of the missile programs, Mr. Keller decided 
against a Manhsttan-type project on the 
Srounds that it would take a year to institute 
Such a program. In 1953 Mr. Keller was 
sked to remain with the new administra- 
tion. He resigned late that year at his own 
behest, 

Missile feasibility studies started in 1949 
by the Rand Corp, were completed in 
the fall of 1950. These studies confirmed the 
Military worth of long-range ballistic mis- 
alles. Subsequently, in January 1951, the 

Was made by the Air Force to resume 

Studies of the AIX-774 weapon, red 
however was given only 
a long-term, low priority objective—that of 
Getermining whether a large 5,000-mile bal- 
ae rocket was then technically feasible. 
Months later, in June 1951, the Atlas 

Project waa formally reactivated. 

On June 16, 1953, Secretary of Defense 

Charles E. Wilson ordered a review of the 
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guided missile to identify and elim- 
inate duplication. He stated that “a con- 
tinuous effort should be made to standard- 
ize on one missile for production and use by 
all military departments, wherever, within 
the employment Umitation of each type of 
missile, standardization appears to be prac- 
ticable.” As a part of this review a group of 
civilian scientists headed by Dr. John yon 
Neumann was requested to review the stra- 
tegic missile programs. It was later known 
as the Strategic Missiles Evaluation Com- 
mittee. 

Between fiscal years 1951 and 1953 the 
ICBM program grew from a half million to 
$3 million per year. 

YEAR 1954 


The Strategic Missiles Evaluation (von 
Neumann) Committee reported in February 
the highly significant possibility of achieving 
& major technological breakthrough on war- 
head size and expressed its conviction that 
other technical problems associated with the 
development of ICBM’s could be resolved in 
a period of a few years. The Committee also 
recommended the formation of a special 
management organization to assure early 
ICEM availability. 

As for technical factors, the yon Neumann 
committee recommended that the ICBM 
project be completely reoriented to take ad- 
vantage of the advancing warhead tech- 
nology, thus ' permitting relaxation of 
guidance tolerances and propulsion require- 
ments. The committee also noted the po- 
tential desirability of an IRBM. 

Nine days later the Assistant Secretary of 
Air Force (R. & D.) approved the broad re- 
orientation of the program recommended by 
the committee. 

Accordingly, the Air Force set up a group 
to study the von Neumann report and de- 
fine the organizational realinement required 
to accelerate the ICBM. From June through 
August major management and procedural 
changes were placed into operation. A 
streamlined organization under the Air Force 
Research and Development Command was 
set up. It was known as the Western De- 
velopment Division (WDD) and became an 
autonomous group responsible for directing 
and coordinating the effort toward pri- 
mary objectives. Under the command of 
Brig. Gen. B. A. Schriever, Atlas became 
WDD's basic mission. 

During the Castle tests in the Pacific 
through the period of March to May 1954, 
the feasibility of developing a smaller light- 
weight, high-yield thermonuclear weapon 
was proven, thus confirming the soundness 
of the von Neumann's committee recom- 
mendations, 

YEAR 1955 


By spring the Atlas program was expand- 


ing rapidly. The $3 million program in fiscal 
year 1953 had grown to 614 million in fiscal 
year 1954, to $161 million in fiscal year 1955. 

In February the Killian committee (Tech- 
nological Capabilities Panel) recommended 
that concurrently with the ICBM effort, an 
IRBM program be initiated to develop a mis- 
sile of 1,500-mile range. 

In June the Scientific Advisory Committee 
(formerly the Strategic Missile Evaluation 
Committee) recommended that two ICBM'’s 
be developed concurrently in order to assure 
earliest attainment of an operational capa- 
bility. In September the President ap- 
proved assignment of the highest priority to 
the ICBM research and development pro- 
gram. The same month the Titan ICBM 
project was established in supplementation 
of the Atlas to provide the de- 
sired multiple approach. 

In November the Secretary of Defense ap- 
proved the formation of the Defense Ballistic 
Missile Committee and ordered organ- 
izational changes in the military depart- 
ments to handle the ICBM and IRBM pro- 
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grams. At the same time he approved a pro- 
gram of two 1,500-mile intermediate range 
missiles subsequently named Jupiter and 
Thor. The Jupiter was to be launched 
either from land or sea. It was intended 
that Thor would be based upon experience 
already gained in the Atlas program, while 
Jupiter would be based on experience gained 
by the Redstone Arsenal team from the V-2 
and Redstone missiles. 

The Secretaries of Army, Navy, and Air 
Force at once Implemented the new organ- 
izational program. 

The Air Force placed its ICBM and Thor 
programs under the already established Air 
Force Ballistic Missile Division initially called 
the WDD. 

A joint management committee was estab- 
Ushed by the Army and Navy for the Jupiter 
program. The Navy created the Office of 
Special Projects and assigned to it respon- 
sibility for the technical development of the 
sea-based IRBM. As a corrolary to the 
Jupited program, which employed a liquid 
propellant, the Navy also began studies of a 
solid propellant version to reduce shipboard 
logistical problems. 

Five hundred and fifteen million dollars of 
Defense funds were reserved to carry out 
these programs. In December the Secretary 
of Defense presented to the President and 
his advisers the new organizational aline- 
ment and the long-range missile programs. 
The President then assigned the highest 
priority to these programs. 

YEAR 1956 


On January 20, in order to assure a com- 
mon interchange of technical information, 
as well as provide competent guidance for 
all the programs, the Scientific Advisory 
Committee was transferred from the Air 
Force to the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. On the same date this committee 
presented certain recommendations to assure 
that the long-range ballistic missile pro- 
grams would proceed at maximum speed. 
The office of a special assistant for guided 
missiles to Secretary of Defense was estab- 
lished, first with Dr. Murphree and later Mr. 
Holaday occuying this key position. 

In February, the Army activated the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency at Huntsville, Ala. 
under the direction of Brig. Gen. J. B. 
Medaris. 

In September, the Jupiter C, a multistage 
test vehicle, was fired. It went 3,300 statute 
miles, rose to 630 statute miles, and reached 
a maximum velocity of 13,000 miles per hour. 
During the same period the Atr Force X-17 
re-entry test vehicle flight tests clearly dem- 
onstrated that the reentry problem was 
solvable. 

In October, the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended initiation of a new, 
smaller, solid-propellant IRBM with itm- 
proved capability of being launched from a 
submarine, 

In November, the Secretary of Defense re- 
viewed Service responsibilities for operational 
use of the IRBM, He assigned responsibility 
for operational deployment of land-based 
IRBMs to the Air Force and ship-based 
IRBMs to the Navy. Also in November the 
development of the Polaris (solid propellant) 
IRBM program (including six submarines) 
was approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Navy was authorized to terminate 
its participation in the Jupiter program. 

The next month, following Navy with- 
drawal from the Jupiter program, separate 
Army and Navy Ballistic Missile Committees 
were established under the chairmanship of 
the respective Service Secretaries, 

YEAR 1957 

In August the estimated operational cap- 
ability date for Atlas was changed from 
March 1959 to June 1959. In December an 
accelerated program of 9 squadrons of 10 
missiles each was approved. The Titan, al- 
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terhate to Atlas, program was reduced from 
4 to 2 test missiles per month and the com- 
pletion date for the first operational squad- 
ron was set back. During this period it was 
decided to discontinue the Navaho airplane- 
type missile project which had become ob- 
solescent because of the progress in the 
development of long-range ballistic missiles. 

The President, in October, reaffirmed the 
highest national priority for both Jupiter 
and Thor systems to obtain an IRBM capa- 
bility at the earliest practicable date and 
provide for continiance of both missiles 
until one proved successful, The Army was 
authorized in November to produce the Jupi- 
ter at a rate of five missiles per month. 
Four Jupiter 15-missile squadrons were to 
be established with the operational date of 
the first squadron to be December 1958. 

Also to be operational in December 1958 
was the first squadron of Thor, with three 
more 15-missile squadrons scheduled for a 
later date. 

The decision was made to launch Polaris 
missiles from submarines only. 

Nearly $1.4 billion was spent on ICBM 
and IRBM programs in fiscal year 1957. 

YEAR 1958 


Flight tests proved the performance of the 
Atlas guidance system, and the integrity of 
the airframe. Among the successful test 
flights in the development series, one Atlas 
was placed in earth satellite orbit in De- 
cember. Other flights demonstrated the op- 
erational radio- inertial guidance system. 

A schedule was approved for four squad- 
rons of Titan in hardened bases. Com- 
ponents of the missile system were delivered, 
and a few of them tested. 

Research and development of Minuteman 
were begun. Minuteman is to be a solid 
propellant, three-stage ICBM and will carry 
a nuclear warhead up to 5,500 nautical miles. 
It will be guided by a self-contained, all- 
inertial system. 

Flight tests of Thor, Jupiter, and Atlas 
revealed a problem in the failure of certain 
components of the turbopump assembly used 
to pump propellants into the main engine. 
The difficulties were isolated and corrective 
modifications developed. Later flight tests 
verified success of the modifications. 

The first Royal Air Force students entered 
training in the United States under USAF 
instruction in May in accordance with 
Government-to-Government agreements for 
the RAF to man and command all Thor units 
in the United Kingdom. During the year, 
the Thor guidance system was improved, 
permitting an average impact accuracy bet- 
ter than that originally specified and by the 
last of the year Thor was meeting its pro- 
duction schedule with operational missiles 
being shipped to England for deployment. 

The initial increment of the first Jupiter 
squadron was ready for deployment in De- 
cember. Consideration was given to deploy- 
ing them to Italy. 

The President, in November, approved a 
nine-submarine Polaris program, The initial 
operational capability date of the first Po- 
laris submarine was advanced to late 1960. 
Later it was again advanced to early 1960, 
with four more following at 3-month in- 
tervals. 

Congress appropriated $90 million for the 
Minuteman program in excess of the amount 
in fiscal year 1959 President’s budget. This 
amount was applied against the fiscal year 
1960 program (I. e., approved for utilization 
beginning July 1, 1959). 

Congress also appropriated $609 million 
over the President's budget for Polaris; the 
President released $309 million of this on 
December 23 for development and for con- 
version of a surface ship to a tender for 
submarines and for a sixth nuclear-powered 
ballistic missile launching submarine, 
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The total spent in fiscal year 1958 was 
more than 62 billion. 


YEAR 1959 


Flights of the operational prototype Atlas 
which began In April had little initial suc- 
cess and the planned date for achieving a 
limited operational capability was changed 
from June to September. Considerable effort 
was devoted to determining the causes of 
the malfunctions that resulted in the ex- 
plosion of four out of five Atlas missiles 
launched before June 30, and how to correct 
them. Since June 30, causes of the mal- 
functions have been corrected and the first 
launch by the all-military team on Septem- 
ber 9 at Vandenberg Air Force Base was suc- 
cessful. A plan to improve the system's 
survivability and provide a faster reaction 
time was approved, Beginning with the third 
squadron, the complexes, each with three 
missiles and three launch positions, will be 
about 18 nautical miles apart, and, to shorten 
missile launching time, all squadrons from 
the third on will have individual missile 
launchers. Beginning with the fifth squad- 
ron, each missile will be dispersed to a 
separate firing point. 

At Vandenberg, the first complex of three 
soft launch sites for the Atlas missile be- 
came operational in September 1959. This 
is a unique complex and is scheduled to 
phase out of the ballistic missile effort to 
support the Samos and Midas satellite pro- 
grams as more Atlas squadrons become 
operational. 

to date on the Titan resulted in 
approval of an increase in the number of 
squadrons from 4 to 11. Each squadron 
will have 10 missiles. The first six squad- 
rons will be organized into three complexes, 
each with three launchers, and the missiles 
will have radio-inertial guidance. The com- 
plexes will be about 18 nautical miles apart. 
In the 7th through lith squadrons, the 9 
launchers will be at least 18 miles apart 
-and guidance will be all-inertial. 

Prototype Minuteman missiles were fired 
from silo launchers, verifying the feasibility 
of launching Minuteman missiles from un- 
derground launchers of the silo type. 

The total planned Thor force was reduced 
from nine squadrons to four, all deployed in 
England. In January it became evident that 
the construction, installation, checkout, and 
modification effort in England would require 
more time and personnel than was originally 
planned. This caused about a 4-month delay 
in turning over the first squadron to the 
RAF. In June, RAF-USAF representatives 
drafted preliminary procedures for declaring 
the U.S. squadrons “satisfactorily opera- 
tional” in conformance with a governmental 
agreement. 

The operational version of the ablating 
nose cone for Jupiter was flown on all mis- 
siles fired this year and has proved to be 
completely satisfactory. Two operational 
type nose cones were recovered with all 
their payloads in perfect condition. One 
of these carried biomedical experiments in 
support of National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration programs. A site for two 
Jupiter squadrons was selected in southern 
Italy. Each squadron of 15 missiles will be 
deployed in 5 sites, with 3 missiles at each, 
all launchers to be more than 11 nautical 
miles apart. 

All major objectives of the Polaris pro- 
gram to date have been achieved. The 
launching system for the first Polaris sub- 
marine, the USS. George Washington, 
passed its tests. The launcher for the next 
submarine class entered development; it will 
accommodate the 1,200-mile missile as well 
as the 1,500-mile missile planned for 1962. 
The first Polaris submarine was launched 
in June and is being completed. The sixth 
submarine will have several improvements, 
one being a greater operating depth. On 
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July 1, contracts were let for the seventh, 
eighth and ninth submarines, The first sub- 
marine will probably become fully opera- 
tional in late 1960 and the remainder will 
follow at 3- or 4-month intervals. 

In 1959, Congress appropriated $85 mil- 
lion for Atlas and $87 million for Minute- 
man in excess of the amounts included in 
the fiscal year 1960 President's budget. 
These amounts were approved for utiliza- 
tion in the fiscal year 1960 programs (1 e., 
beginning July 1, 1959). 

On June 24 the President released $300 
million Polaris money (the remainder of 
the $609 million mentioned earier) for obli- 
gation in fiscal year 1960 for the seventh, 
eighth and ninth Polaris submarines. 


YEAR 1960 THROUGH AUGUST 23 


The second Vandenberg complex of three 
soft launch sites for the Atlas missile, which 
will become operational toward the end of 
are is to be used primarily for crew train- 

g. 

The Atlas program was delayed during 1960 
by labor disputes. The effect ot these delays 
on the Nation's overall strategic missile 
posture will not be very significant because 
of the soft nature of these first squadrons. 

The planned number of Atlas squadrons 
has been increased to 13. Nine of these 
squadrons will be hard, that is, they will 
be protected so that their ability to fire will 
not be affected even by a near miss of a nu- 
clear weapon. The successful developmental 
flight tests included one of 9,000 miles. Dur- 
ing the past year an all-inertial guidance 
system for the Atlas missile was flight tested 
and achieved the specified accuracy. This 
system will make it possible to give the later 
Atlas squadrons greater dispersal and shorter 
reaction time and will eliminate the radar 
elements which are vulnerable to the effects 
of enemy weapons and electronic counter- 
measures. 

Tests of the Titan weapon system indicate 
that the causes of the previous failures have 
been remedied. It is expected that this weap- 
on system will attain operational capability 
on schedule, 

Much of the development was on the ad- 
vanced Titan system. Features of this mis- 
sile include noncryogenic storable fuels, an 
all-inertial guidance system, and increased 
range. An in-silo launch capability permits 
reduction in ex time and improves 
the reliability of the system. 

During 1960 the planned force level was in- 
creased to 14 squadrons, the last 8 of which 
will be equipped With the advanced missile. 
The first Titan squadron is programed to b 
operational by the end of next year (1961). 

The Minuteman program proceeded essen- 
tially on schedule with the critical problem 
of propulsion being effectively solved. Tests 
of the mobile concept began in June 1960 
on trains manned by Air Force crews. It is 
expected to become operational about the 
summer of 1902. 

The number of Thor equadrons to be acti- 
vated was reduced from five to four, late in 
1959. These four squadrons have been 
turned over to the Royal Air Force of Eng- 
land. 

A firm, long-range, combat training launch 
schedule has been developed for the Thor 
program with the Royal Air Force. ‘The 
launches will take place at Vandenberg Air 
Force Base, Calif. 

The Jupiter R. & D. firing program was 
completed on February 4, 1960. The Jupiter 
construction program in Italy is proceeding 
according to schedule. 

The Turkish Armed Forces have agreed to 
accept the Jupiter weapon system in a joint 
effort to implement NATO strategic plan- 

On July 20, 1960, the last major test mile- 
stone prior to operational deployment was 
passed when two Polaris missiles were 
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launched from the USS. George Washington 
(SSBN 598) while submerged and went over 
1,000 miles to the target area. 

There is now no doubt that the first two 
Polaris submarines will deploy as scheduled 
toward the end of 1960. Other submarine 
construction is proceeding on schedule. 
Fourteen submarines are fully funded and 
long leadtime items for five additional sub- 
marines have been approved. 

Development of a Polaris missile with a 
range of about 2,500 miles is now under con- 
sideration, The additional range will be 
made possible by a more efficient propellant 
and by lighter engine cases, nozzles, and 
guidance components. 

Early in 1960 the development of an air- 
launched ballistic missile, Skybolt, was an- 
nounced. Launched from alrborne bombers 
Of the B-52 type, the Skybolt will be de- 
signed to follow a ballistic trajectory above 
the atmosphere and strike a predetermined 
target over 1,000 miles away. 

Among the many advantages of such a 
Weapon system are its ability to remain aloft 
on an alert status within relatively close 
Tange of an aggressor; and, through its 
ability to remain hidden, to formidably 
discourage surprise attack plans. 

The Skybolt is programed to become op- 
eratlonal in 1964. 

The President asked for and got all the 
funds that could be effectively used at this 
time for maximum acceleration of these pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1961. The amounts 


avallable for these programs are: 


Today and for the near future, our deter- 
Tent and retaliatory capabilities depend 
largely on the ability bt current Air Force 
and Navy jet bombers to survive enemy at- 
tack on the ground and in the alr and to de- 
liver nuclear weapons. However, with pas- 
gage of time, potential enemies’ ability to 
destroy jet bombers on the ground and in 

air may be improving faster than the jet 

bers’ ability to survive, thus weakening 
thelr deterrent qualities. Therefore, in 1955 
We gave highest priorities to our IRBM and 
ICBM programs, 

The Atlas, our first ICBM, started in 1946, 
Canceled in 1949, begun again at low priority 
in 1961, accelerated in 1954, finally became 
Operational in 1959. This missile is the be- 
Binning of the ballistic missile phase of 
deterrence. We can strike a large portion of 
the earth with 5,500 nautical mile range 
Atlas missiles launched from this country. 
On the other hand, potential enemies have 
Atlas-type missiles also and our Atlas mis- 
Alles are vulnerable to surprise attack by 

Therefore, we are hardening and dis- 
Persing our newer Atlas-launching sites and 
developing other ICBM's, Titan and Minute- 
Man, which will be in even harder sites. 
Titan was begun in 1955 as a backup in case 
Atlas failed. Minuteman, a smaller, solid- 
Propellent, three-stage rocket was begun in 
1 The newer missiles, widely dispersed 
Wili be capable of launching on shorter no- 
tice, so that some of them could be launched 

fore enemy missiles destroy the sites, as- 
Suming we got sufficient warning. 

The least vulnerable deterrent seems to be 
dur Polaris-launching submarines, because 
they are hard to find. Polaris, begun in late 
1956, will be operational late in 1960 with 
the availability of the first submarine. 

Thor and Jupiter were approved in late 
1955 and they were available for deployment 
about 3 years from the development ini- 
tiation date, These land-based IRBM's sup- 
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plement the deterrence of ICBM’s and 
Polaris. 

From an expenditure of one-half million 
dollars in fiscal year 1951, programs for 
TRBM’s and ICBM’s will exceed 83 
billion in the current fiscal year. Missile 
programs in the research stage quickly over- 
take and obsolete those in production. 
Therefore programs are designed so as to 
meet current needs without stockpiling mis- 
siles that will soon be outdated. Further- 
more our scientific and technical talents are 
being taxed to the fullest on existing and 
scheduled missile programs, The evolution- 
ary stages of missile development and the 
utilization of technical manpower make it 
unfeasible and uneconomical to pour more 
money and men into “crash programs” that 
tend to disrupt the sound and orderly mis- 
siles program. now projected to give the 
United States full deterrent power, 


Department of Defense obligational program 
jor missile systems, fiscal years 1946-60 


{Millions of dollars] 


Other Grand 
IR/ICBM| surfaco |All other | total, all 
Fiscal year | programs | to-suriace} missile | missile 


missile | programs) programs 


rograms: 
19 51 72 
20 38 58 
36 45 81 
45 53 98 
65 69 134 
185 598 7A 
239 818 1,058 
403 700 1, 166 
335 717 1,067 
308 911 1, 468 
387 1, 368 2, 281 
603 2, 502 4, 506 
5 2, 150 639 2, 301 5, 180 
3859 (total) -!] 2,946 685 3, 269 6, 900 
1969 total) s.] 3, 303 om 3,173 6, 085 
1001 1. 424 383 3, 155 6, 962 


Program data reflected in this table cover the develop- 
ment and capital costs involved in missile programs, I. e. 
the cost of bringing missile systems to operational status 
plus the costs of procuring missiles and related equip- 
ment for operational purposes. These data include al} 
procurement, construction, and research and 
ment programs directly associated with missile programs. 
‘These figures do not include 1 and 
maintenance costs for operational missile units and sites, 
and incinde only those shipbuilding and aircraft costs 
directly associated with providing missile capability. 

4 Fiscal year 1960 data are preliminary estimates; 
ai goer see data represent projected programing on 

eb. 19, . 


Norx.— Estimates are subject to revision due to pro- 
gram udjustments. 


Sugar Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Indianapolis Star, Tues- 
day, August 30, 1960, entitled “Of Sugar 
and Spite.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Or SUGAR AND Sprrs 

The Eisenhower plan to spend $600 million 
on projects in various South American coun- 
tries should be weighed against the Eisen- 
hower request to cut off importation of ad- 
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ditional sugar from the Dominican Repyblic. 
When Congress juggled the quotas for, this 
country in the wake of dropping Cuban 
sugar, Dominica got part of the additional 
tonnage. As a result of action by the Or- 
ganization of American States, economie 
sanctions are to be applied against the Do- 
minican Republic which is run by Gen. 
Rafael Trujillo. 

One reason for spending the $600 million 
in Latin America, which includes the Domini- 
can Republic, is to help develop these coun- 
tries economically. President Eisenhower 
has proposed that most of the ald be made 
available to private enterprise, an idea that 
has been opposed by President Betancourt 
of Venezuela who wants the governments to 
get those American dollars. Regardless of 
who handles the funds, however, there ig 
agreement that the dollars should be used to 
bolster the economy of the area south of 
the United States. 

There is no question that the sale of more 
than 300,000 tons of sugar by the Dominican 
Republic would be an economic shot in the 
arm for that nation. The money involved 
would go from private enterprise in this 
country to private sugar growers in Dominica, 

The President doesnt’ want to do this, how. 
ever. He asks that Congress shut off this 
desirable trade, an action which could result 
in injury to the Dominican economy, Once 
that is accomplished, then it would be nec- 
essary to spend more aid money in Dominica 
to repair the damage done by failure to let 
them sell sugar to this country in the first 
place. 

The fact that this proposal is most pleas- 
ing to Fidel Castro is beside the point. 
However, the Cuban dictator is probably 
laughing in his beard at the discomfort of 
the Dominicans who have earned this eco- 
nomic punishment by remaining on friendly 
terms with the United States. 

Just as a matter of plain dollars-and-cents 
economy, the President should let the Do- 
Minicans earn their way to a better economy 
instead of having to beg their way to a state 
of dependence on a big foreign aid program. 
Cutting off the Dominican sugar quota would 
spite the American taxpayer and no one else. 

It this country wants to encourage private 
en in Latin America, at least let's do 
just that when the opportunity presents it- 


Atlantic Air Rivalry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, on sey- 
eral occasions in the past, particularly 
in July of 1959, I called attention to how 
the U.S.-flag carriers’ share of the trans- 
atlantic air traffic is deteriorating. I 
pointed out that the restrictive curb 
placed on U.S.-flag airlines abroad 
and the operations of some of the 
foreign- flag airlines to the United States 
called for firmer aviation policy by our 
Government. The news article appear- 
ing in the Aviation Daily, Monday of 
this week—August 29, 1960—indicates 
that our Government is about to take 
one of the steps that is long overdue. 
The State Department and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board are calling on some 
of the foreign governments to account 
for operations by foreign-flag airlines 
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which are in excess of what is author- 
izèd in the aviation agreements. 

I commend the State Department and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for its ac- 
tion and trust it will require the airline 
discussed in the article and all foreign- 
flag airlines to operate in conformity 
with their solemn undertakings. The 
news article, which I am asking be in- 
serted in the Recorp, discusses how far 
in excess of what is authorized by our 
agreements these airlines are operating 
now. These problems are of interest to 
every American. An air transport sys- 
tem adequate to our needs can be sup- 
ported by our abundant international air 
traffic but if that traffic is diverted to 
foreign airlines, then our taxpayers may 
be called on to maintain a U.S. air trans- 
port system with subsidy. 

The action proposed is no threat 
against foreign airlines which operate 
within the terms of the governing agree- 
ments. The egreements we have en- 

. tered into with 50 countries provide a 
fair basis to share the great commercial 
air traffic. However, when that traffic 
is exploited unfairly by a few foreign 
airlines with lower wage rates, it 
threatens to drive the U.S. lines out of 
the skies and threatens the jobs of 
American employees. Last winter one 
U.S. airline suspended its service over 
the important Polar route because of the 
unjustified operations and such threats 
continue unless our Government takes 
firm action. 

I trust our Government will take a 
forceful position at this meeting which 
is the first ever called for this purpose 
by the United States. Only by enforc- 
ing our agreements and preventing un- 
authorized operations by foreign airlines 
can our Government obtain a fair com- 
petitive opportunity for the US.-flag 
airlines, and only so can the State De- 
partment and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board carry out their duties to our air- 
line employees and our taxpayers under 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 and 
the international commitments of our 
Government. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I offer the article from the 
Aviation Daily of August 29, 1960: 

Ltrrs Uncen on SAS TRAFFIC ro UNITED 

STATES 

_  American-flag carriers are urging that the 

U.S. delegation to the upcoming Scandi- 
nayian bilateral talks adopt specific limita- 
tions on traffic which SAS will be allowed 
to carry out of New York and Los Angeles, 
ATA President S. G. Tipton has told the 
CAB that U.S. negotiators should realize that 
“there is no possibility of getting the Scandi- 
navians to agree to anything.” 

Tipton, who told the CAB that he spoke 
for all U.S. carriers except Panagra, said, 
“No matter how politely and carefully, in 
the last analysis the Scandinavians are prob- 
ably going to have to be told what changes 
they must make in their scheduling policy. 
Unless the US. team goes to Copehagen in 
this frame of mind, the whole consultation 
will not only be futile but it will be seriously 
damaging to the posture of the United States 
in other capacity consultations which must 
inevitably follow in the near future.” 

This is the first indication that the SAS 
negotiations are the first of a series to be 
held with foreign governments on capacity 
restriction. Some clue as to who the other 
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airlines are Is contained in an ATA table of 
“Fifth freedom operators.“ Bermuda-type 
operators, saya ATA, are those that carry 
mostly their own nationals or U.S. citizens 
traveling to or from the foreign-fiag carrier's 
own country. 

ATA lists the transatlantic airlines, to- 
gether with the percentage of lecitimate Ber- 
muda-type traffic carried, as: “TWA, 95 per- 
cent; PAA, 93 percent; Lufthansa, 76 per- 
cent; Irish, 73 percent; BOA, 72 percent; Alr 
France, 62 percent; Swissair, 50 percent; 
Alitalia, 47 percent; SAS, 47 percent; Sabena, 
83 percent; KLM, 31 percent.” Commenting 
on these figures, ATA says, The SAS capacity 
is not primarily tailored to fit the traffic low 
between the United States and the three 
Scandinavian countries.” 

The United States should require SAS to 
cut its on-season schedules in half, and its 
off-season schedules by two-thirds, Tipton 
says. ‘The recommended U.S. position as- 
sumes that SAS will retain 50 percent of the 
total air trafic between the United States 
and Scandinavia. “This is generous because 
it means that the U.S.-fiag carrier will carry 
substantially less than 50 percent—the bal- 
ance going partially or wholly by other car- 
riers,” Tipton says. 

In addition, the United States should give 
SAS credit for “bona fide stopovers as being 
equal to 10 percent of their third and fourth 
freedom traffic. This generous allowance 
results in a figure 24-percent greater than 
the number of SAS 72-hour stopovers.” 
SAS should also be allowed 30 percent of its 
total traffic for intermediate and transiting 
fifth freedom passengers, says the ATA, “even 
though such traffic of the U.S.-fiag airlines 
on comparable transatlantic sectors probably 
comprises less than 5 percent of their total.” 
7 This proposed SAS limitation, says Tipton, 

is not intended to suggest that either 70 
percent or 90 percent is the correct figure 
for worldwide application. There is no such 
magic figure. We only say that these figures 
are reasonable for the sectors under discus- 
sion here.” Tipton also points out that “it 


marked seasonal peaks and valleys of the 
transatlantic market, Le., to have one set of 
figures and conclusions for the onseason 
and another for the off season.” 

The importance of the U.S.-Scandinavian 
talks is emphasized by Tipton. “From the 
airline standpoint, this is the first capacity 
consultation undertaken by our Govern- 
ment; the degree to which it is successful 
is certain to influence the attitude of our 
Government officials toward the similar 
consultations which must be held in the 
near future with the other countries which 
are also major violators of the Bermuda 
capacity principles,” he hold CAB Chairman 
Whitney Gillilland last week. 

“It must be recognized that the Scandi- 
navians will use every instrument of propa- 
ganda and political resistance at their com- 
mand. As in the case of Dutch propaganda, 
the Scandinavians are trying to strengthen 
their position by claiming publicly that the 
U.8.-flag airlines are seeking to ‘drive them 
off the Atlantic.’ We trust that the officials 
of our Government at all levels are con- 
vinced that the opposite is true. Our car- 
riers are not opposing the right of the 
Scandinavians to compete on equal terms for 
the traffic between the United States and 
Scandinavia. 

“It is the Scandinavians and other fifth 
freedom operators with low wages costs who 
would be pleased to drive the high-wage cost 
U.S.-flag operators off the international air 
routes—or at least to bring about such a 
heavy burden of subsidy on the American tax- 
payers as to weaken US.-fing efforts. Still 
worse, their continued assertion of their de- 
mand to operate untrammeled by the Ber- 
muda capacity provisions simply puts the 
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US. Government in the position of know- 
ingly violating its obligations to its other 
bilateral partners who have a primary en- 
titlement, with the United States, to the 
traffic between the United States and these 
other countries.” 


Travel Abroad by the Foreign Affairs 


Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most difficult jobs confronting 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
keeping track of how well the mutual 
security program operates in order that 
any deficiences may be called to the at- 
tention of those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the program for ap- 
propriate action and that when neces- 
sary legislative remedies may be pro- 
vided. 

The full development of information 
relating to mutual security operations is 
ordinarily accomplished during the 
course of hearings before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee or its subcommittees. 
Leads as to matters to be followed up 
during hearings are developed primarily 
from field observations made by mem- 
bers of the committee and the commit- 
tee staff during visits to countries re- 
ceiving U.S. assistance. 

COMPLETION OF PLANS AND COST ESTIMATES 


A case in point involves projects for 
the construction of factories, land de- 
velopment and other major undertak- 
ings which were observed by visitors to 
countries, particularly in Asia, to have 
become bogged down, that is, U.S. money 
had been set aside to finance such proj- 
ects but even after the elapse of 2 or 3 
years the actual construction work was 
not making visible progress. An anal- 
ysis by the Foreign Affairs Committee 
developed the fact that the basic trouble 
was that at the time when U.S. officials 
and a foreign government agreed that a 
particular construction project should 
be carried out, U.S. funds were set 
aside—obligated—for that purpose. 
After the agreement the two govern- 
ments then undertook to make surveys, 
draw plans, prepare detailed cost esti- 
mates, and the recipient country to en- 
act necessary enabling legislation. Fre- 
quently the recipient country got cold 
feet with respect to the project after it 
had explored fully what it would cost 
and what the impact on local interests 
would be, 

After exploring and analyzing this 
situation the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs took the initiative in writing into 
the Mutual Security Act section 517, 
“Completion of Plans and Cost Esti- 
mates, which requires that before mutual 
security funds can be obligated for a 
project, engineering and financial plans, 
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together with detailed cost estimates, 
must have been completed, 
INSPECTOR GENERAL AND COMPTROLLER 


Another example of the results of ob- 
servation by Foreign Affairs Committee 
Members in countries where the mutual 
Security program is in operation has been 
the establishment of the Office of the In- 
Spector General and Comptroller. Mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
have found in their contacts with 
U.S. officials who are engaged in car- 
Tying out mutual security operations in 
foreign countries that these officials are 
often very frank in pointing out de- 
ficiencies in the program. Rather than 
there being a conspiracy of silence to 
hide mistakes, there are usually a num- 
ber of Americans connected with the 
program in every country who recognize 
Waste and inefficiency when it exists and 
who are sincerely desirous of having it 
Corrected. Frequently these people have 
in the past pointed out the shortcom- 

of program operations to their su- 
Periors, Unfortunately there has been 
Gifficulty in getting this type of informa- 
tion into the hands of top level officials 
Where appropriate corrective action can 
be taken. 

In order to provide a channel for get- 
ting such information to senior officials 
responsible for the mutual security pro- 
gram and to establish an organization 
Capable of following up indications of 
Waste and inefficiency the Foreign Affairs 
Committee last year took the initia- 
tive in establishing the Office of the In- 
Spector General and Comptroller, re- 
Porting directly to the Under Secretary of 
State who has overall responsibility for 
the mutual security program. 

If it had not been for field observa- 
tion by committee members who found 
that criticisms of the program initiated 
by Americans employed in the program 
Were not getting through to the proper 
Officials in Washington, this action would 
Not have been taken. 

OVERPROGEAMING OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS 

Probably the most spectacular exam- 
ple of this kind occurred in 1956 when 
the Foreign Affairs Committee took the 
lead in reducing the Executive request 
for an appropriation for military assist- 
ance by $1 billion. There were loud 
Cries that this action would wreck the 
Program and that the committee was 
acting in a most irresponsible manner. 
The next year, however, the Pentagon 
reported that it had, as a result of its 
Own reevaluation of the entire military 
Assistance program, cut the program 
back not only by the $1 billion required 
by the Congress, but an additional $500 

on, 

This was a case where the observa- 
tions of Foreign Affairs Committee mem- 

Ts of the overprograming of military 
Assistance preceded the recognition of 
the true facts by the top officials in the 

entagon. 

Take a personal example. I have been 
& member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs for 22 years. For many years I 
have had a particular interest in Latin 

erican affairs and was formerly 
Chairman of the Inter-American Affairs 
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Subcommittee and am now ex-officio 
ranking Republican member of that sub- 
committee. During the period of the 
Communist-controlled government in 
Guatemala under Arbenz I was disturbed 
with the force of communism in this 
hemisphere. When Castella Armas’ 
forces overthrew the Communist Gov- 
ernment I advocated assistance to 
Guatemala to keep it in the free world 
column, 

In the fall of 1957 I was selected to 
undertake a study mission to several 


countries in Latin America to determine - 


the strength and potentiality of commu- 
nism in that part of the world and also 
to determine if we were spending too 
much money for military assistance and 
not enough for economic purposes in that 
area. 

I selected Franklin J. Schupp, staff 
consultant on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and who is also consultant for 
the Inter-American Affairs Subcommit- 
tee, to accompany me on this mission. 
Mr. Schupp has had considerable expe- 
rience—having becn a member of the 
U.S. Intelligence Division in that area 
during World War II. He speaks Span- 
ish fluently. 

Through our efforts, especially because 
of Mr. Schupp’s experience and contacts, 
as soon as we arrived in Venezuela we 
immediately began to obtain valuable in- 
formation as to Communist activities in 
South and Central America. As we went 
further north we found serious trouble 
brewing. We relayed all this informa- 
tion not only to the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee but also to 
the proper officials in Washington. 

Just recently I was interviewed con- 
cerning this trip by a writer whose sole 
purpose was to smear Members of Con- 
gress who had traveled abroad. Because 
of the secret nature of the information 
we obtained I did not mention this phase 
of the trip to him or tell him who we saw 
or what we did. Nor under the circum- 
stances did I feel obligated to discuss the 
second purpose of our trip or furnish him 
a personal travelogue as to where we 
stayed or what we did, etc.; nor did I 
tell him that on this trip I spent con- 
siderably more than $800 of my own 
money. 

As a result he wrote a very critical ar- 
ticle which implied we were not justified 
in making the trip and it had no official 
purpose. I answered these unwarranted 
charges and other erroneous statements 
in the press the day after his article 
appeared. 

As to the second objective of our trip 
we found very serious criticism of the 
large amounts of money we were spend- 
ing for military purposes. It was felt 
that in some instances it was not being 
used for internal security but was being 
used frequently to keep dictators in 
power. 

We also found there was a great need 
for more economic aid in such fields as 
health, sanitation, education, and agri- 
culture. 

All this we reported back to our chair- 
man and discussed our findings with 
members of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American activities. We found general 
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agreement in that committee as to our 
findings. : 

Later, under the very able leadership 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, 
ARMISTEAD SELDEN, JR., a report was is- 
sued recommending less military spend- 
ing. Military expenditures in the area 
have been limited and there is now pend- 
ing a bill for $600 million for economic 
loans for this area which may be passed 
by the Congress before we adjourn. 

From my personal experience I have 
found that it is of the utmost importance 
when we have the responsibility for the 
mutual security program that we follow 
through and find out just how the money 
is being expended. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee has set 
up a subcommittee for the specific pur- 
pose of investigating and reviewing the 
mutual security program. I am a mem- 
ber of that subcommittee, 

The Foreign Affairs Committee is one 
of the three committees that has been 
authorized by the Congress to request 
from the House Administration Com- 
mittee money for this purpose. 

It is my judgment these investigations 
have saved hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to the taxpayers, which is a thou- 
sandfold more than the expenses in- 
curred by Members on these trips, 


Friends or Foes? f 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star 
Monday, August 29, 1960, entitled 
“Friends or Foes?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FRIENDS On Fors 


It's getting harder and harder to tell the 
Players without a scorecard, or even with a 
scorecard. 

Item: A few months ago the U.S. State 
Department publicly condemned the Goy- 
ernment of South Africa because its police 
force fired on a mob in self-defense. Then, 
in a neat reversal, the State Department said 
nothing about Congolese troops that at- 
tacked, killed, and raped civilians, including 
291 Belgian women who testified to having 
been subjected to physical violence. 

Item: In San Jose, Costa Rica, the U.S. 
State Department agreed last week to the 
diplomatic isolation of the Dominican Re- 
public because Dictator Rafael Trujilio was 
charged with gross intervention in Vene- 
guela last June. On the other side of the 
coin, the State Department made no protest 
when Indonesia broke off relations with the 
Netherlands and committed gross interven- 
tion by threatening to confiscate Dutch 

unless Dutch New Guinea is turned 
over to Indonesia. 

The Indonesian attitude toward Dutch 
New Guinea (called West Irian by the Indo- 
nesians) is typical of the new colonialism 
springing up throughout the newly liberated 
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nations. The natives of Dutch New Guines 
have no tribal or linguistic connectlons with 
the peoples who make up the population of 
the Republic of Indonesia. Any American 
serviceman who went through Hollandia 
during World War II knows how primitive 
the future is. The people may not be happy 
about being governed from Amsterdam, but 
there is no reason to believe they would 
rather be governed from Jakarta. In any 
case they aren’t prepared to govern them- 
selves. 

Indonesian President Sukarno, sworn foe 
of liberal democracy and proponent of 
guided democracy, is determined to seize 
West Irian. His break in diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Netherlands is the first step. 
Outright confiscation of all Dutch-owned 
property in Indonesia may well be the next 
step. Then, we suppose, the United States 
will offer Indonesia $100 million in foreign 
aid, just as it proposes to do with the Congo. 

We don’t know how the State Department 
decides which countries to help and which 
to censure. The practice of the principles 
of democracy has little to do with the deci- 
sions. And so, we sre sorry to report, does 
the question of whether these countries are 
friends or foes of the United States, 


Tribute to Hon. Wirt Smith 


SPEECH 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, courage is at least of two kinds. 
There is that courage which inspires 
one to meet physical combat. Wurr's 
war record is ample proof that he pos- 
sessed that in immeasurable degree. 

Then there is the moral courage 
which enables a man to stand up when 
criticized, when it comes thick and 
fast, untrue and without reason. And 
Wrst had that. Though gricviously 
hurt, he never faltered. 

It was my privilege to serve with him 
as a member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor at the same time when 
it was my privilege to be chairman of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. At that time the question of the 
need of an investigation of the activities 
of labor union leaders and racketeers 
came up. Extortionists were raising 
“heck” with our constitutional liberties. 
There was the question at that time as 
to which committee of the Congress had 
jurisdiction to make investigations, hold 
hearings. The Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations has jurisdiction over 
everything. Its jurisdiction runs across 
that of every other House committee, 
something which perhaps should not be 
permitted to continue. 

Our committee appointed a three-man 
committee to investigate the question of 
whether the racketeers were in control 
of labor organizations. It was my privi- 
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lege to be chairman of the committee. 
We induced the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. McCon- 
nell, to appoint a like committee of 
three members, which gave us five mem- 
bers, because it happened that it was my 
privilege to be a member of both com- 
mittees. In that way we avoided the 
question of jurisdiction which had caused 
so much trouble in the other body and 
which finally ended there by the creation 
of the McClelland committee which has 
done a remarkable job. 

At my request, WIN r was named chair- 
man of the joint committee and he be- 
gan investigations in Detroit and else- 
where which, had they been permitted to 
continue, would have given us a much 
earlier light on the necessity for legisla- 
tion disassociating the racketeers from 
the labor movement. 

However, the author of “The Enemy 
Within,” Bob Kennedy, took occasion in 
the very first pages of that publication 
to charge that WINT SMITH ended those 
hearings. There was absolutely no foun- 
dation for that statement. I know what 
I am talking about. This is not hear- 
say. There was no foundation whatever 
for that statement which was a vicious 
and a wicked one. The reason I know 
is because the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor limited and 
gave Wint his orders. WIN was forced 
to obey his chairman. The statement 
that was carried in that book that WINT 
came back from a telephone conversa- 
tion at Detroit and then closed those 
hearings on his own is absolutely false. 
He did not do it on his own volition. He 
did it because he was told that the au- 
thority of the committee would be taken 
from him if he did not limit those hear- 
ings at that particular point. Other wit- 
nesses had been subpenaed but were not 
permitted to testify. Isay that that was 
a vicious and unjust charge made against 
WIN r. It could not help but hurt. Wer 
did not complain. Like the soldier that 
he was, he took it. 

As to its effect, it had none among 
those who knew WInT, as we all did. He 
was a man of unequaled courage, dignity, 
and patriotism. 

Mr. Speaker, I was not here yesterday 
when tribute was paid to our colleague, 
Ep Rees, of the Fourth District of Kansas, 

When it was my privilege to come here 
25 years ago, our colleague was a distin- 
guished Member of this body. His office 
was on the east side of the New House 
Office Building, and the striking thing I 
soon observed was that, late at night, 
there was a light in his window, and our 
colleague, long after he should have been 
resting, was at work. 

My hope, never attained, was to equal— 
I knew I could not excel—his record for 
able, continuous patriotic service to his 
people and the country. His friendship 
and encouragement were invaluable. He 
was an encyclopedia of information, and 
he never lacked courage to express his 
views. 

I join, too, in the tribute paid to him 
a few days ago. 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and much more will be 
said—some of it in a partisan political 
vein—about the status of our Nation's 
defense posture. This is a subject of 
such vital importance to every American 
that I feel I must speak out on it. I also 
feel that my position as a member of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on De- 
fense requires my making this state- 
ment. 

When all of the uproar dies down and 
the cold facts are brought into the licht, 
I think the American people will find 
that they are by no means a second-rate 
power, and that our Nation is now and 
will remain the strongest on earth. 

This massive strength which we have 
built up at tremendous cost and effort 
has been and is being used as an arm of 
our foreign policy. It permits us to deal 
with any potential aggressor with a 
strong hand and a winning suit. It has 
permitted us to stabilize the situation in 
many parts of the world and will enable 
us to force the issue and clear up the 
situation which is festering now in 
Cuba, 

Were it not for this strength and the 
knowledge that the Kremlin has that we 
are as strong as we say we are, the world 
would today be in utter chaos or perhaps 
under the domination of the Soviet 
Union. Believe me, if the Soviet bosses 
for one moment thought they could 
launch an aggressive war without them- 
selves being destroyed, they would do so. 
In fact, the Soviets would have acted 
long ago were it not for the fear that 
retaliation would mean destruction of 
their homeland. 

President Eisenhower has steered a 
course which has kept this Nation out 
of war for the past 8 years and has ended 
the war which was raging when he took 
office. This has been a difficult task, an 
almost superhuman one because when 
he took office the world situation was 
such that communism was feeling its 
oats and was making overt moves in 
every possible direction. There was 
open warfare in southeast Asia. There 
was the threat of invasion of Taiwan. 
In the Middle East the previous adminis- 
tration had allowed the situation to de- 
teriorate to the point that Communists 
were moving ahead in Iran, Iraq, Syria, 
and Egypt. The explosion at the Suez 
was even then in the making and was 
inevitable. That we managed to steer 
clear of open warfare at that time and 
in that area is one of the real feats of 
statesmanship by the President. 

The President was committed by the 
previous administration to the foreign- 
aid policy. It could not be ended, once 
begun, without the danger of chaos. 
However, Mr, Eisenhower has been able 
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to shift the emphasis in this field and 
has made the money work better for the 
advantage of the United States as it 
never did before. 

I personally feel that much of our 
foreign aid is a mistake and its continu- 
ance is a mistake. Therefore, I have 
voted consistently against it, I do rec- 
ognize, though, that there is need in 
Some areas of the world and I think it is 
dur responsibility as Americans to help 
in these areas with bushels, not. bucks. 
The best way I know of to accomplish 

is by use of our vast stores of sur- 
Plus grain, butter, and grain oils for 
shipment to these have-not countries. 
would not only be another step 
toward an enduring peace but would be 
Of great assistance in cutting down the 
Costs of storing our surplus commodities. 

Mr. Speaker, during the past 2 years 
We of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Defense have worked con- 

under the able leadership of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forn] to develop a flexible, balanced, at- 
tack force, 

This force is a mixture of manpower, 
bombers, ships, and missiles. It is a 
Potent fighting force and one which can 
80 into action at a moment’s notice, 
We have provided funds to start work 
on an airborne alert for the Strategic 
Air Command in the event of crisis. 

In the past 2 years we have seen Atlas 
Come into operation. Testing of Titan 
is Proceeding and this powerful weapon 
is moving toward the operational stage. 
We have had a remarkable break- 

ugh on Minuteman and that pro- 
Bram is well ahead of schedule, Minute- 
Man is so mobile that it will make it 
extremely difficult for an enemy attack 
to knock it out. 

Polaris, the submarine-launched mis- 
Sle, will within a short time become the 
backbone of our sea attack force. The 
Submarine will be able to hide offshore 
and hit many of the major targets in 
the Communist empire. It will be very 
Nearly immune to enemy action. 

the past 2 years we have 

SPeeded up our antisubmarine warfare 
Work and are making some progress in 
area. However, it is my feeling that 

We must find a new Rickover to coordi- 
nate this effort and to give it the kind 
of drive essential to getting the job done. 

Altogether, Mr. Speaker, this presents 
& mighty array of weapons in the arsenal 
of democracy. With this kind of 

gth the United States is capable of 
so hard that no enemy would 

dare launch a military venture. 
vans strength we have built for the 
5 nited States carries with it also a grave 
esponsibility, We cannot afford to 
ke an unwise move. We must have 
men in command who have the wisdom 
restraint that only experience can 

Provide, 

In closing, I would like to emphasize 
Once again that the United States has 
been thrust into the position of leader- 
tu? in the free world—and that we have 
to 3 ee 3 or 
Keep the peace. 
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Congressman Kowalski Cites Interde- 
pendence of Management and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STANLEY A. PROKOP 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. PROKOP. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week, our Connecticut colleague, 
Hon. Frank KOWALSKI, delivered a pene- 
trating and thoughtful address to the 
1960 Legislative, Political, and Educa- 
tional Conference of the Connecticut 
State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The interdependence of management 
and labor is. brought out strikingly by 
Mr. Kowatsxz in this address. 

Under unanimous consent, I bring to 
the attention of the House the text of 
this address by Congressman KOWALSKI: 
ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN FRANK KOWALSKI, 

1960 LEGISLATIVE, POLITICAL, AND EDUCA- 

TIONAL CONVENTION, CONNECTICUT STATE 

LaBor Counci, AFL-CIO, HARTFORD, AU- 

cusT 29, 1960 

My political philosophy is rooted in the 
firm belief that people—their needs and 
aspirations—are the most important con- 
cern of government at every level. 

It is on the basis of this philosophy that 
I have made my decisions and cast my votes 
m Congress. My goal has been to represent, 
not any special group, but all the people of 
Connecticut. 

In our complex modern society, no man, 
no group can be an island, aloof and apart 
from other men and other groups. Legis- 
lation that affects one segment of our econ- 
omy necessarily affects other segments. 

The impact of every law that affects bus- 
mess and industry, for instance, is felt to 
some degree by every worker. 

I have worked hard for the working men 
and women of this country and my State 
in particular, because I believe in the great 
social programs which are so badly needed. 
But, I am also pleased to report to you, as 
representatives of organized labor in Con- 
necticut, that I have worked hard for in- 
dustry and business in our State. I have 
done this because I am convinced that by 
doing so, I was working in the best interest 
of our economy as a whole, 

With this in mind, last year I initiated 
legislation to curb the tragic growth of in- 
terstate tax barriers, My bill, HR. 7715, 
which was designed to stop the taxing of the 
income of industry in our State by other 
States, was the first piece of legislation in 
this field. The enactment of my original 
proposal into law helped not only Connecti- 
cut industry and business, but served to 
protect your jobs. 

During the past 2 years, I have been 
visited by many representatives of business 
and industry from Connecticut seeking my 
help to secure defense contracts. Impressed 
by these visits, I found that during the years 
1956, 1957, and 1958 primary defense con- 
tracts in our State dropped from 61 ½ billion 
to $900 million and finally in 1958 to about 
$800 million. In other words, while the six 
Republican Congressmen and the two Repub- 
lican Senators sat on their big fat hands dyr- 
ing these years, Connecticut lost almost a 
half a billion dollars in defense orders. Oh, 
the military budget remained about the 
same, Connecticut defense orders went to 
other States. This loss of contracts cost the 
workingmen and women of Connecticut 
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about 30,000 jobs. I am proud to report to 
you that I have been successful in helping 
Connecticut plants to secure defense con- 
tracts and by doing this I have helped our 
working people. ; 

The problem of foreign competition has 
been of great concern to some of our indus- 
tries in Connecticut. It's easy to criticize 
the administration on this point, but the 
solution of this problem is not readily ap- 
parent. There are many complicating fac- 
tors. For example, in 1959 exports from the 
United States totaled $16.3 billion; our im- 
ports amounted to $15.2 billion. We exported 
$1.1 billion dollars worth of goods more than 
we imported. In Connecticut alone in 1956 
(which are the latest figures I have) our 
exports amounted to $280 million and pro- 
vided employment for 20,000 workers. We 
Have to import if we want to export, but we 
can destroy our industries in the process. 

Establishment of realistic import quotas is 
one approach to this problem. I have worked 
hard in this regard and am happy to report 
With considerable success. International Su- 
ver of Meriden, for example, was threatened 
with destruction by import of flatware from 
Japan. Quotas on flatware saved the situa- 
tion. 

In this connection, on the recommenda- 
tion of Connecticut businessmen, I urged 
the Secretary of State to include in the 
U.S. delegation to GATT (world organiza- 
tion to study import-export arrangement 
next month in Europe) representatives of 
industry and labor. I consider foreign com- 
petition one of our most serious problems 
and pledge my time and energies to it. 

I cite my concern over these problems of 
Industry and business, and I have mentioned 
some of my activities in behalf of the busi- 
ness community, mainly to prove my point 
that ours is an interlocking economy, in 
which we all have an important stake. 

I am frank to say that I am seriously 
concerned about the present state of our 
national economy. Despite the insistence 
of Madison Avenue publicists that Utopia 
is already here, there is much evidence to 
the contrary and there are ominous signs 
of even more alarming things to come. 

During the recent presidential primary 
campaigns, many Americans were made un- 
easily aware, for the first time, of the plight 
of such areas as West Virginia. The Presi- 
dent’s veto of the depressed areas bill, a bill 
which I was proud to cosponsor, cannot hide 
the fact that many areas of our country are 
still plagued by unemployment and poverty. 

There should be no complacency over the 
state of our economy when the Nation's 
steel industry is working at only 50 percent 
of cepacity, when railroads such as the New 
Haven have become a national disgrace, 
when living costs have moved steadily up- 
ward despite solemn pledges to the contrary 
that we wore given 8 years ago, and when 
millions of our fellow-Americans able and 
willing to work are without jobs. 

These tragic facts are all the more calami- 
tous when it is realized that the United 
States should be exerting every possible ef- 
fort to meet the economic threat offered by 
the Soviet Union. There is evidence that the 
Soviet Union, working full blast, is today 
producing as much steel as we are. 

Just last week, a Yale economist, Associate 
Professor Raymond Powell declared that the 
growth of the Soviet economy will continue 
to outstrip ours in the years ahead. He 
pointed out, as have other economic experts, 
that Russia's. rate of industrial expansion 
im recent years has been more than double 
that of the United States. 


The Soviet threat will grow 


on the lag in the growth rate of our economy 
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said flatly: The blame must fall primarily 
upon the Federal Government.” 

Industry must be encouraged to grow and 
expand. Such encouragement can come only 
from strong leadership in the White House, 
a leadership which will reverse the trend 
whereby the rate of increase in our gross 
national product has been allowed to drop 
from the 4.6 percent a year of the Truman 
administration to the 2.4 percent of the 
Eisenhower years. 

Nor is it our economy alone that requires 
new leadership. Great social problems have 
been neglected or given only cursory atten- 
tion. The challenge which they pose must 
be met if America is to keep its rendezvous 
with destiny. 

We like to think of the United States as 
first and foremost in every feld; so it may 
startle you when I say that we are 50 years 
behind some European countries in social 
programs. 

We need, for example, a Federal program 
of medical aid for our older citizens under 
the social security system. Just recently 
we who believe in such a program lost a 
battle in Congress, but I promise you we 
have not lost the war. 

I shall fight harder than ever for a Forand- 
type „ and I am firmly convinced 
that this November the American people will 
declare themselves by their ballots as over- 
whelmingly in favor of such a program. 

We need a Federal program of aid ta edu- 
cation. There must be Federal assistance 
to the States, not only for school construc- 
tion but for teachers’ salaries. 

We should have a Federal program of loans 
and scholarships, to insure that every quall- 
fied young American can have a full educa- 
tion. We must provide assistance to our 
colleges and universities so that they will 
not have to turn away qualified applicants, 

We need a broadened program of housing 
and urban renewal, to remove the blight of 
slums from our cities and to assure the right 
of every family to a decent home. 

We must bulld housing for our senior cit- 
zens at costs which will permit them to 
live in dignity on their reduced pensions and 
retirement incomes. 

We need civil rights legislation that will 

tee to every American, in the North 
as well as in the South, the right to live his 
life in freedom, equality, and dignity. We 
need strong leadership from the White House 
to guarantee him his right to vote, the right 
of his children to attend first-class schools 
as first-class citizens, and the right of every 
member of his family to full citizenship, 
with all its benefits and privileges. 

We need an end to punitive legislation— 
whether it be directed against labor or man- 
agement. I have been condemned in some 
quarters because I voted all the way against 
the Landrum-Griffin bill which was adopted 
last year. I was right in my vote. I would 
vote the same way if the issue were before 
the Congress again today. I cannot in con- 
science support any legislation designed to 
punish one part of society because such 
punishment seems the popular thing at the 
moment. 


We need new minimum wage legislation. 
But this is not enough. What about the 
older workers, those over 45 years of age who 
cannot get jobs because they are too old? 
What about the handicapped and those 
forced to work in jobs not covered by a 
minimum wage? Well, my views on these 
questions are crystal clear. It ls my fixed 
opinion that there can be no discrimination 
because of age; that every man in this Na- 
tion is entitled to an opportunity for a job; 
that every American who is willing to work 
must be paid a living wage. The employer 
in our competitive society, however, will say, 
“But if I am to survive in business I am 
entitled to a dollars worth of work for a 
dollar's pay.“ I agree, and so there must be 
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provided appropriate incentives to 3 
the employer to hire an older worker, to hire 
Motto em eins and to pay these workers a 

wage. I suggest one incentive might 
be to give the employer a percentage rebate 
on his income tax for employing our older 
workers and our handicapped. If I am re- 
turned to Congress, I shall introduce such 
legislation. 

I am also proud to tell you that I have re- 
cently introduced legislation which is de- 
signed to give our working men and women 
the right to employment with the company 
for which they work when a plant moves to 
a new location in the United States. I de- 
plore the practice of some managers to re- 
fuse job priorities to their workers when the 
company moves to another State or new 
community. I promise that I shall fight for 
this legislation. Most important, we must 
bring management and labor together, under 
White House leadership, for study and dis- 
cussion of mutual problems. One problem 
that should be receiving such attention at 
this time is that of automation, and its 
effects in the years ahead. 

No, we have not reached utopia yet. Still 
facing us are problems which are vast and 
awesome. The new frontier which Senator 
Jack KENNEDY has laid out for us offers a 
tremendous challenge. 

With strong leadership, and with unshak- 
able determination, we can solve these prob- 
lems. Let it not be said that when the chal- 
lenge came, we did not meet it. Let us dedi- 
cate ourselves to new effort, for America and 
for mankind, toward a finer and a better life 
for all. 

In a new and fighting leadersh!p—inspir- 
Ing each of us to work for economic strength 
and social justice—lies our hope for the 
future and all it can mean to America and 
the world, 


Oscar Hammerstein II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent passing of Oscar Hammerstein II 
brought deep sadness and grief to the 
entire musical world and the Nation. 

The world of song indeed was dealt a 
severe blow with the passing of this great 
composer whose enduring talents con- 
tributed so much to the musical theater. 
This great loss was registered by a spon- 
taneous outpouring of tributes in the 
press and over the airwaves. 

For many years now, the lyrics and 
librettos of this genius writer, so skill- 
fully interwoven into myriads of unfor- 
gettable melodies of the greatest popular 
composers of our era, have given lift, zest, 
and happiness to millions and millions of 
people everywhere. 

Oscar Hammerstein knew a material 
success in his field such as never before 
had come to any lyricist in the American 
theater or American music, but he never 
allowed it to go to his head. 

He was a strange blending of the real- 
ist and the idealist hardheaded and un- 
derstanding of what the American people 
wanted and how to get it to them, and 
seemingly wedded indissolubly to his 
dreams of artistic creativity. 
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Hammerstein was not content to wan- 
der in the carefully cultivated fields of 
the past. He insisted on plowing new 
ground, on reshaping the patterns of 
traditional American musical comedy. 
With his supertalented mate, the great 
Richard Rodgers, he made skillful use 
of various creative and stagecraft tech- 
niques, and brought superduper, musi- 
cal extravaganzas to Broadway and 
Hollywood featuring live, sprightly music 
and sparkling lyrics, sometimes with an 
ideological touch, vastly expanded, lav- 
ish and costly production setups and 
stepped up public relations, press 
agentry, and organizational efficiency. 

Early struggles and past reverses for- 
gotten, this sensational team of talent, 
verve, and high gifts soon made the cash 
registers at the box offices ring, the 
diskjockey’s turntables spin, and the 
royalty checks pour in. Nothing in 
theatrical musical history could measure 
up to the tremendous success of stage, 
screen, and music world of this pair of in- 
spired geniuses, Oscar Hammerstein and 
Richard Rodgers. 

Oscar Hammerstein was a business 
and practical realist as well as a creative 
and talented idealist. He and Richard 
Rodgers outstandingly great in their 
field, demonstrated great skill and ability 
in setting up and pushing their various 
productions in the theater as well as 
other related flelds. 

Every theatrical offering cannot win 
public approval.. On the whole, however, 
there was probably no team in American 
music that recorded so many smashing 
successes. Their musical plays have 
been built into the American musical 
tradition, and their songs are, and will 
be, sung throughout the country and the 
world for generations to come. 

Hammerstein was most fortuitous in 
his collaborations and wrote lyrics for 
real giants of the music world like the 
incredible Jerome Kern, Sigmund Rom- 
berg, Rudolph Friml, and Georges Bizet. 
Eagerly learning from past and contem- 
porary song and libretto writers, he re- 
tained what he thought was good, and 
then moved on to newer form of folklore 
and interpretative pageantry often fla- 
vored mildly with social philosophy. 

Perhaps one of the most astute things 
he did was to draw from the rich artis- 
tic storehouse of the fabulous, most suc- 
cessful writer, Otto Harbach, whom he 
greatly admired. 

There is no doubt but that Harbach 
exerted profound influence upon Ham- 
merstein’s career, style, and approach; 
in fact, he once described a winning for- 
mula derived from the master Harbach, 
comparing the elements of a musical 
play to the ingredients of a fire—logs, 
kindling, matches, a good fireplace, com- 
ing out best when everything worked— 
“logs crackle, and the bark sputters 
when the blue and gold flame waves and 
flies toward the chirnney and sends out 
warmth and good feeling to cheer 3 
room full of people.” Then he con- 
cluded, with characteristic modesty, 
things work out “because some plod- 
ding, perhaps some very not brilliant 
fellow, knows how to put one log on top 
of another in just the right way.” 
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That Hammerstein knew how to do 
this with consummate skill is a demon- 
Strated fact of the American theater. In 
gifted and versatile ways, he could look 
across the crowded firelit rooms, see 
Strangers enjoying “enchanted eve- 
nings,” and start America and the world 

the magical songs which he and 
Dick Rodgers turned out. 

Hammerstein was deeply attached to 

Many public and charitable causes and 

spirit of generosity and warm, loyal 
fellowship prompted him to take deep 
interest and exert unselfish efforts for 
fellow writers who were less fortunate 
than he. 

He was a stanch, able, diligent officer 
and worker for ASCAP, and repeatedly 
gave of himself to grapple with its prob- 

and to further its broad interests. 

In this connection, he came on occa- 
sions to Washington, the last of which, 
I think, was about a year ago when he 
appeared at a meeting of the House Sub- 
Committee on Judiciary, then consider- 
ing a bill which would permit songwrit- 
ers to receive a just share of the fruits of 
their writing. 

As I dwell upon the many works of 

great writer and review in my mind 
Some of the great songs he wrote that 

be remembered for many, many 
years to come, I realize how impossible 
it is for me to express adequate appre- 
ciation, let alone do justice, for the 
Works of this superb, creative mind. It 
Will be for others to outline in more spe- 

detail the scope and lofty quality of 
his Magnificent achievements. 

Oscar Hammerstein touched deeply 
into the soul of Ameriéa. He brought 
Cheer and happiness to millions. He 
brightened mundane, routine life. He 
Portrayed the homely virtues and he relit 
the fires of romance, love, and adventure 
in many hearts. He went his busy, ac- 
tive way with dignity, modesty, humility, 
and a love of his fellowman. 

He strove by all appropriate means, to 
help provide for creative people of the 
musical world some measure of economic 

ty, as well as incentives whereby 
Composers and authors might add new 
Works to the glorious repertory of musi- 
Cal Americana. The memory of Oscar 
Hammerstein I will live in his wonderful 
which will continue to bring joy 
comfort to millions of hearts 
throughout the world. 


passing of Oscar Hammerstein is 


zomething more than a personal loss to 
his dear ones and a multitude of friends. 
tis a great and an irreparable loss to 
I artistic world of letters and music. 
t leaves an irreplaceable void in a great 
fession and in the country that can 

Never be filled. 
Nation and the world will deeply 
this vital, restless spirit who ani- 
one’ his times with the ageless motion 
M Old Man River,” and the “Sound of 
Usic” and so many other appealing 

Compositions, 
To his bereaved family, to his dear 
trend, Richard Rodgers, and the many 
lose friends who mourn Oscar Hammer- 
I tender my most profound and 

most heartfelt sympathy. 
to nad the Good Lord maketh his face 
shine upon him. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include in the Recorp as part of my 
remarks articles from the New York 
Times and Washington Post on Mr. 
Hammerstein. 

The material follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 24, 1960] 
Oscar HAMMERSTEIN 2p Is DEAD; LIBRETTIST 
AND PRODUCER Was 65 

Doriestown, FA., August 23.—Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2d, the Broadway librettist and pro- 
ducer died early Tuesday of stomach cancer 
at his home, Highland Farms. His age was 
65. 

Mr. Hammerstein had been ili for some 
time. He underwent abdominal surgery last 
September. 

DEVELOPED NEW FORM 


In his long career as librettist, lyricist, and 
producer, Mr. Hammerstein played an im- 
portant role in developing the musical play 
into an integrated dramatic form as opposed 
to the previously conventional boy-meets- 
girl revue. 

When he collaborated at the age of 28 on 
the musical hit “Wildflower,” musical comedy 
was still following the stereotyped form it 
had inherited from the 1890's. Mr. Ham- 
merstein bolleved that musical comedy was 
a cartoon of natural speech, and sought to 
write the dialog and lyrics for his shows with 
a folksy flavor. 

In “The King and I,” he considered that he 
had achieved a newer medium in which each 
song advanced the action. When this show 
opened in 1951 at the St. James, with Yul 
Brynner and the late Gertrude Lawrence in 
the leads, Mr. Hammerstein was 56 years old. 

In the ages between 23 and 56, Mr. Ham- 
merstein scored many notable successes. One 
of his first was in the collaboration with 
Jerome Kern on “Show Boat,” a musical adap- 
tation of an Edna Ferber story. The pro- 
duction, which was to be widely acclaimed 
as a classic of the American musical theater, 
opened at the Ziegfeld Theater on December 
27, 1927, and had 572 performances. It en- 
joyed at least four major revivals and was 
made into a motion picture three times. 

SERVED IN HOLLYWOOD 


Beginning in the 1930's, Mr. Hammerstein 
spent 10 years in Hollywood writing musical 
motion pictures. This was a dark period for 
him, but it ended when he formed a part- 
nership in 1943 with Richard Rogers. When 
the two turned out the smash hit “Okla- 
homa," for the Theater Guild in 1943 their 
success was firmly established. 

“Carousel,” in 1945, was well recelved when 
it opened at the Majestic Theater, where it 
had 890 performances. The musical was 
based on Ferenc Molnar's “Liliom.” 

In April 1949, the Rogers and Hammer- 
stein hit “South Pacific” made its bow at the 
Majestic. It was produced by the partners 
in association with Leland Hayward and 
Joshua Logan. ji 

This adaptation of James Michener’s 
“Tales of the South Pacific” won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1950, took eight Antoinette Perry 
awards and received the award of the New 
York Drama Critics Circle, It starred Mary 
Martin and the late Ezio Pinza 

“South Pacific’ and “Oklahoma!” also 
have been described by critics as classics of 
the American theater. Their lyrics and mel- 
odies have passed into the country’s folk- 
ways. In their original engagements, “Okla- 
homa!" ran for 2,248 performances, a record 
for musicals on the American stage; “South 
Pacific’ for 1,830, and “The King and I” for 
1,244, 

Motion pictures were made of “Okla- 
homa,” “Carousel,” “The King and 1“ and 
“South Pacific.” In 1955 “Oklahoma!” was 
sent to Paris as part of a “Salute to France.” 
At the Brussels World's Fair of 1958 Carou- 
sel” was one of the hits, 
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Although three subsequent Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musicals, “Me and Juliet.“ 
“Pipe Dream” and “Flower Drum Song” did 
not live up to the best of their work, their 
stature continued to grow. 

Mr. Hammerstein's last collaboration with 
Mr. Rodgers was “The Sound of Music,” star- 
ring Miss Martin. It opened on Broadway 
on November 12, 1959, at the Lunt-Fontanne 
Theater, where it is still running. In June, 
Twentieth Century-Fox said it paid more 
than $1,000,000 for the movie rights. The 
show won five Antoinette Perry awards, 


HIS BEST KNOWN SONGS 


Among the best known songs for which 
Mr. Hammerstein wrote lyrics were “Rose 
Marie,“ “Indian Love Call,” Who?,“ “One 
Alone,” Desert Song,” O' Man River,” 
“Only Make Believe,” “Why Do I Love You?,” 
“Can't Help Lovin’ Dat Man“ and “Lover 
Come Back to Me.” 

Others were “Stouthearted Men,” “Why 
Was I Born?,” “The Song is You,” “I’ve Told 
Every Little Star,” “When I Grow Too Old 
to Dream,” “The Last Time I Saw Paris” 
(Motion Picture Academy Award, 1945), “All 
the Things You Are,” “The Surrey With the 
roe on Top” and “People Will Say We're in 

vo.“ 

Oscar Hammerstein 2d was part of the 
three-generation theatrical dynasty that be- 
gan with his grandfather, Oscar Hammer- 
stein. The first Hammerstein owned and 
operated the Manhattan Opera House, once 
a serious rival to the Metropolitan. 

He was also the impressario of a variety 
house called Hammerstein's Victoria, at 
Seventh Avenue and Forty-second Street, a 
highly successful enterprise. He eventually 
lost his money in unsuccessful attempts to 
produce opera here and in 

William Hammerstein, father of Oscar 2d, 
achieved fame as a showman independently 
of Oscar I. William and his brother Arthur 
were both producers. Despite this back- 
ground, the theater did not appeal to young 
Oscar as a career. 

He was born on July 12, 1895, on West 
125th Street and attended the Hamillton In- 
stitute before entering Columbia. He re- 
ceived a B.A. degree there in 1916 and a 
law degree 2 years later. 

Mr. Hammerstein worked in a law office 
for a year at a salary of $15 a week. When 
summons serving became difficult, he re- 
flected upon his contributions to college 
theatricals. In 1918, he had written the 
book and lyrics for Home James,” the var- 
sity show, and had acted a principal comedy 
role in the production. When his mind 
turned from law to show business, his uncle 
Arthur gave him a 1-year apprenticeship in 
the theater at $20 a week. 

MANAGER FOR ED WYNN SHOW 


In 1918 Mr. Hammerstein was stage man- 
ager for an Ed Wynn show called “Some- 
time.” A year later he was general stage 
manager for Arthur Hammerstein. His first 
play, a four-act drama, was produced out 
of town and closed there as a failure. By 
1920 he had worked on the books for three 
musical productions, two in association with 
Otto Harbach and Frank Mandel. His first 
real hit was “Wildflower,” which opened in 
1923. 

Long before his association with Mr. Rod- 
gers, Mr. Hammerstein was writing lyrics 
for successful works by such composers as 
Sigmund Romberg, Rudolf Frimi and Vin- 
cent Youmans. In 1924 he collaborated on 
“Rose Marie” and “Sunny.” “The Song of 
the Flame” came in 1925, “Desert Song” 
in 1926, “Show Boat” in 1927 and “New 
Moon.“ “Good Boy” and “Rainbow” in 1928. 

The year 1929 found Mr. Hammerstein 
working on “Madeline” and “Sweet Ade- 
line;” 1931 brought “The Gang's All Here,” 
followed by “Music in the Air” in 1932 and 
“May Wine” 3 years later. In 1941 his musi- 
cal “Sunny River” failed in New Tork. 
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By that time Mr. Hammerstein had fin- 
ished an adaptation for a Negro cast of the 
opera “Carmen” under the name “Carmen 
Jones.” One day he received a call from Mr. 
Rodgers, who told him the Theater Guild 
wanted to produce a musical based on Lynn 
Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilacs.” Mr. Ham- 
merstein agreed to write the lyrics, 

Thus began what he later called “a perfect 
partnership” with the composer who had 
written “The Garrick Galetles“ with the late 
Lorenz Hart in 1925. Mr. Rodgers was also 
a Columbia graduate. 

In 1951, Mr. Hammerstein was president of 
the Authors League of America. In October 
of that year, Rodgers and Hammerstein 
staged a new production of “Music in the 
Air.” They were also associated in producing 
“Annie Get Your Gun,” “I Remember 
Mama,” and “The Happy Time.” The part- 
ners maintained offices at 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, but Mr. Hammerstein did most of his 
work at his farm near Doylestown. 

Mr. Hammerstein's first marriage, to Mirna 
Finn of the stage, ended in divorce in 1929. 
They had two children, William Hammer- 
stein, now a producer-director, and Alice 
(Mrs, Philip Mathias), who followed in her 
father’s path and became a writer of lyrics. 

His second wife was Dorothy Blanchard of 
Melbourne, Australia, who understudied Bea. 
trice Lillie in “Charlot’s Revue“ in 1924, 
They had a son, James. 

A private funeral service for Oscar Ham- 
merstein 2d, the librettist and producer, will 
be held for the family today at Hartsdale, 
N.Y. 

A spokesman for the family sald yesterday 
that a memorial service for the friends and 
associates of Mr. Hammerstein, who was cre- 
mated would be held within 2 weeks. 

Meanwhile, tributes to the talent and per- 
sonality of the famed lyricist were made by 
theatrical and civic notables and organiza- 
tions. 

Richard Rodgers, the longtime collabora- 
tor who composed with Mr. Hammerstein 
much of the memorable music for which the 
two were famed, yesterday said simply, “I 
am permanently grieved.” Mr. Rodgers’ 
previous collaborator, Lorenz Hart, also died, 
on November 22, 1943. 

Mary Martin, star of “The Sound of Music,” 
which is still running at the Lunt-Fontanne 
Theater, said his “gentleness, his kindness, 
and his greatness of soul” would live forever 
im the hearts of his friends and “in the 
memory of the millions whose lives will be 
enriched by the beauty and the honesty of 
his words,” 

ATKINSON GIVES TRIBUTE 


The former drama critic of the New York 
Times, Brooks Atkinson, said: 

“The theater has lost a giant who was 
also a man of conscience. The more succes- 
ful he became, the more humble he was 
personally. He and Mr. Rodgers created the 
modern musical theater and we are all in- 
debted to the fine part that he played in it.” 

The American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers, of which Mr. Ham- 
merstein was a director, closed its offices 
yesterday and in a statement cited him as a 
“uniquely talented man; a giant in stature 
and in his profession.” 

Among other organizations paying tribute 
was the Actors Equity Association, which 
said “his life’s work transcended the bound- 
aries of theater, for justice, tolerance, and 
fair play pervaded not only his creative 
works, but his personal relationships as 
well.” 

The Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Foundation 
and the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, with which he 
had worked, cited “his deep concern for 
humanity.” 

Mr. Hammerstein's family requested that, 
in lieu of flowers, contributions be sent to 
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Welcome House, a home for children of 
Doylestown. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1960] 
THEATER WORLD Mourns DEATH oF 
HAMMERSTEIN 


New Tonk, August 23.—Puneral services 
will be held Wednesday afternoon for Oscar 
Hammerstein II. The Broadway lUbrettist 
and producer died early today of cancer in 
Doylestown, Pa. He was 65. 

At the request of Mr. Hammerstein's 
family, the time and place of the private 
service were not disclosed. Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s body was cremated Tuesday morning 
in Philadelphia, and interment will be in the 
New York area. A public memorial service 
will be held within the next 2 weeks. 

While the entertainment world mourned 
its loss and realized that the last Richard 
Rodgers-Oscar Hammerstein musical play 
had been written, Rodgers, Leland Hayward, 
and Richard Halliday, coproducers with Mr. 
Hammerstein of “The Sound of Music,” 
decided that a scheduled performance of the 
Mary Martin musical would be given tonight, 


PERMANENTLY GRIEVED 


Rodgers, the composer whose work with 
Mr. Hammerstein began in 1942 and became 
one of the most fruitful collaborations in the 
history of the American theater, said Tues- 
day: 

“I am permanently grieved.” 

He and Mr, Hammerstein's family were 
joined in their grief by hundreds of notables 
In all walks of life, and by countless specta- 
tors who had filled the theaters and seen for 
themselves Mr. Hammerstein’s lyrically op- 
timistic view of life. 

“The dearest man I've ever known is gone,” 
Miss Martin said before undertaking her 
starring role in tonight's performance of 
“The Sound of Music.” In a sense, Miss 
Martin became the personification of the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein spirit when she 
played Nellie Forbush the “cockeyed op- 
timist” of “South Pacific.” 

“But his gentleness, his kindness, his 
greatness of soul will live forever,“ Miss Mar- 
tin said. 

DIES ON HIS FARM 


Mr. Hammerstein had undergone abdom- 
inal surgery while “The Sound of Music” was 
in preparation last year, and his illness forced 
him to be inactive during part of the show’s 
rehearsal and tryout period. 

His death came today at 12:30 am. at his 
home, Highland Farms, near Doylestown. 
Mr. Hammerstein is survived by his wife, 
Dorothy, his daughter, .Alice (Mrs. Philip 
Mathias), and his sons, William and James. 
In lieu of flowers, the family said that con- 
tributions might be made to Welcome House, 
the home for orphans of mixed Asiatic par- 
entage in Doylestown. Mr, Hammerstein 
was president of the organization, in which 
Mr. Rodgers and Pearl Buck also are active. 

Tributes from Mr. Hammerstein's asso- 
clates stressed not only the librettist's pro- 
fessional talents, but his personal attributes. 
Howard Lindsay, the playwright, said Mr. 
Hammerstein’s lyrics revealed his basic qual- 
ities of “simplicity, sincerity, honesty.” 

“On the occasion of Gertrude Lawrence's 
services,” Mr. Lindsay recalled, “Mr. Ham- 
merstein said in so many words: ‘Mourning 
does not become the theater. Mourning is 
a surrender to an illusion that death is 
Anal.“ “ 

In Paris, Joshua Logan, the producer and 
director who wrote the stage version of 
“South Pacific” with Mr. Hammerstein, said: 

“He is going to be immortal. His songs 
will never die. There is no question but that 
Hammerstein will be remembered as long as 
people sing.” 

“His death is a great blow to the theater,” 
said Lawrence Langner, codirector of the 
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Theater Guild. “He was not only a poct 
but also a philosopher and a great humani- 
tarlan.“ 

Until Mr. Hammerstein’s death, he and 
Rodgers were working on several additional 
songs for the film version of “State Fair.” 
They also were discussing a new stage ver- 
sion of Allegro,“ an earlier Broadway 
musical. 

Before joining forces with Rodgers, Mr. 
Hammerstein also collaborated with Jerome 
Kern, and spent 10 years in Hollywood writ- 
ing musical motion pictures. He and 
Rodgers were to have been guests of honor 
on September 18 at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel at a dinner in support of the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Cancer Foundation. Proceeds from 
the dinner were to have been used to estab- 
lish the Rodgers & Hammerstein Fellowship 
Fund at the Foundation. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner, of New York, 
in a condolence message to Mrs. Hammer- 
stein said, “The world has lost a great 
artist who brought happiness to millions." 

In Washington, Senator Jacon K. JAVITS, 
Republican, of New York, said the country 
had suffered a great loss to its theatrical, 
musical, and artistic life in the death of Mr. 
Hammerstein, “He was a wonderful human 
being,” the Senator said. 

EQUITY SENDS WIRE 


On behalf of Actors Equity, Ralph Bel- 
lamy, its president, sent a telegram of con- 
dolence to Mrs. Hammerstein in which he 
said: 

“We shall always remember him as a great 
artist, but first we shall remember him as & 
friend whose loss fills us with sadness.” 

Stanley Adams, president of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Publish- 
ers, described Mr. Hammerstein as a “giant 
in stature and in his profession.” ASCAP 
Offices were closed today in tribute to the 
lyricist, who became a member of the society 
in 1923 and had served as a director since 
1939. 

Kathy Dunn, a 12-year-old member of 
“The Sound of Music” cast, was told of Mr. 
Hammerstein's death today at Idlewild Air- 
port here after her return from a Europea? 
seminar of the Felician Nuns. 

“He was really wonderful and kind,” Kathy 
said. “I brought back some holy water 
for him from Lourdes, and I also had a writs 
ten blessing for him from Pope John XXIII. 


West Germany 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the Recor an article 
which appeared in the August 13, 1960, 
issue of Business Week concerning West 
Germany and its recent successful eco“ 
nomic development, 

One of the men who has contributed 
greatly to the present prosperity of West 
Germany is a leading banker, H 
Abs, director of the Deutsche Bank. H° 
has contributed much toward the res“ 
toration of foreign confidence in Ger, 
man currency. He sits on the boards of 
many industrial firms and operates his 
bank with great efficiency and integrity: 

Another exponent of German eco” 
nomic expansion is Minister Lud 
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Erhard. He did much to pave the way 
for a new and favorable climate for 
West German business. I have met both 
of these men and have been very much 
impressed with their ability to get things 
done and done well. 

Herewith is the article from Business 
Week entitled. Now. in West Germany: 
A Driving Business-Oriented Society”: 
Now, mv West GERMANY: A DRIVING BUSI- 

NESS-ORIENTED SOCIETY 

West Germany, on almost any economic 
Measure, has become the strongest of the 
Tree nations after the United States. 

An aggressive new class of nonowner man- 
agers has provided the push for fantastic 
growth. 

Industrial workers, long lagging, now have 
high pay, high productivity, a rising living 
Standard. 

Apply almost any economic yardstick to 
West Germany today, just 16 years after the 
end of World War H. and that truncated 
Country looks fantastically strong. 

Take gross national product, exports, and 
Currency reserves as measures of national 
economic power. West Germany, rather than 
Britain, now rates second to the United 
States among the nations of the free world. 
The German gross national product will 
Teach an estimated $61 billion in 1960 and 
Will exceed Britain's for the first time since 
1945, By last year, the West Germans al- 
ready had edged the British out of second 
Place in and passed them in re- 
Serves of gold and foreign exchange. 

Tn terms of sheer economic weight, neither 
West Germany nor Britain (each with a pop- 
ulation of 52 million) stands comparison 
With the United States. This is evident from 
Bross national product estimates for 1960, 
$510 billion for the United States, compared 
With $61 billion for the Germans and $60 
Dillion for the British. f 

Source of embarrassment: Even so, West 
Germany's economic power in the world 
Marketplace has reached the point where it 

& source of some financial embarrassment 
to the United States as well as to Britain, 

© return on German short-term invest- 
Ments is so attractive today that private cap- 
{tal has been moving from New York to 
Frankfurt for some months, strengthening 
the deutsche mark. Private capital also was 
Moving from London to Frankfurt until the 
recent increase in the British bank rate. 

Justified confidence: Moreover, there is no 
Sign that this picture will change very much 

the near future. No serious economic 
Problems appear to lie ahead for the Ger- 
wont barring a disastrous slump in the free 


Ot course, top Government officials and 
®Conomists in West Germany will talk, as 


they have for the past 10 years, about the 


at of inflation that arises from the steady 
‘crease in wage levels, But, with the price 
level in Germany remaining as stable as it 
anywhere else, the men who run Ger- 
industry seem less concerned today 
about inflation than they have been for a 
long time. Businessmen exude confidence 
Rot only about the future of their own com- 
but also about the competitive 
Strength of German industry as a whole. 
Indicators of strength: The physical evi- 
dence of economic strength and widespread 
ty can be seen all over West Ger- 
dunn the old strongholds of heavy in- 
Ustry in the Ruhr; in the automotive cen- 
of Wolfsburg, Russelsheim, Stuttgart, 
Cologne; in scattered chemical and elec- 
trical equipment plants; and in the growing 
k of highways, extra-high-voltage 
Powerlines, oil pipelines, and refineries that 
to all parts of the country. 
strength shows up, too, in the produo- 
and sales totals that are expected for 
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1960, 35 million net tons of steel; 2 million 
autos, trucks, and tractors; more than $5 
billion in chemical sales; some $4.5 billion 
in electrical equipment sales. German in- 
dustry will supply about 60 percent of con- 
tinental West Europe's capital goods this 
year, pushing its total exports to approxi- 
mately $11 billion. 

Current investment expenditures tell the 
same story. Volkswagen is spending $120 
million to expand its capacity to 4,000 units 
a day, while Opel (GM) is putting $100 mil- 
lion into a new plant at Bochum in the 
Ruhr. The chemical industry’s Big Three— 
Bayer, BASF, and Hoechst—together are 
spending close to $250 million for plant ex- 
pansion, 

Fruits of prosperity: At the same time, 
there has been a general trend to higher, 
wages and shorter working hours. A recent 
French statistical study shows that average 
hourly wages (including fringe benefits) in 
West German manufacturing industry now 
are as high as in Britain and Switzerlandg 
and are exceeded in Europe only by Sweden, 
Productivity, however, has been rising at 
least as fast as wage costs, so that total in- 
dustrial costs haven't been much affected 
80 far. 

Rising wages show up in the higher con- 
sumption standards of the German worker 
and the white collar employee. The baby 
cars for which these workers traded their 
motorcycles or scooters 3 or 4 years 
ago now are being replaced by Volkswagens 
or some other car of the same class. Wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, and TV sets al- 
ready are common in working-class apart- 
ments and houses. 

The postwar economic revolution in West 
Germany already has gone far enough to 
force the opposition party, the Social Dem- 
ocrats, to forsake their nationalization pro- 
grams and shift unmistakably closer to the 
economic philosophy of Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauers middle-of-the-road Christian 
Democrats. Adenauer, for his part, now is 
talking of the need for “increasing owner- 
ship in the broad masses of the people.” 

Worker sacrifices: It is only in the past 
$ or 4 years, of course, that the Ger- 
man workingman has started to come into 
his own as a consumer. Until then, he 
received a considerably smaller share of the 
national cake than his counterpart in, say, 
Britain or France. The chief beneficlary 
was German industry. By being satisfied 
with this smaller share, say some observers, 
the German worker contributed more than 
anyone else to the country's strength, since 
he gave industry a chance to get solidly on 
its feet. 

No doubt, some German workers feel they 
were compensated for their restraint in the 
earlier postwar years by having the govern- 
ment impose the system of codetermina- 
tlon—an arrangement under which the un- 
ions have been able to choose up to 50 per- 
cent of the company directors in coal and 
steel and a smaller percentage in other 
industries. Interference with important 
management decisions has been negligible. 

Economic mircle workers: The Ade- 
nauer government clearly deserves consider- 
able credit for the West German “economic 
miracle” and the way it has been sustained, 
Men like Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard, 
Finance Minister Franz Etzel, and Bundes- 
bank President Karl Blessing are highly 
skilled at guiding a national economy. 

In one area, tax policy, the Adenauer 
government has been especially solicitous of 
private industry. It has encouraged en- 
terprise with a scaled corporation tax, under 
which a company pays a smaller corporate 
tax on that part of its earnings paid out to 
stockholders. In this way, the investor is 
spared some of the double taxation that 
exists in the British and American tax sys- 
tems. The Government also has granted tax 
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benefits for new investment by allowing 
companies to set up nontaxable investment 
reserves. The effect is to exempt a large 
portion of corporate earnings from taxes. 

The German businessman himself has 
taken full advantage of the breaks he has 
received in the past from his workers and 
the Government. Ever since the German 
currency reform of 1948, management has 
shown a drive and devotion to work that has 
scarcely been matched either in the United 
States or in Western Europe. Even today, 
the average German executive puts in longer 
hours than his American, British, or French 
counterpart. In return, he gets a high per- 
sonal reward in terms of salary, of tax-free 
expense account, and other benefits. 

Among West Germany’s leading business 
figures of today, there are two fairly distinct 
types. 

Old industrialists: On the one hand, there 
are the old standardbearers: Krupp, Siemens, 
and Flick. But of this trio, only old Fried- 
rich Flick personally masterminds his diver- 
sified empire of steel, automobile, chemical, 
metal working, paper, and aircraft compa- 
nies, Both Alfried Krupp and Dr. Ernest von 
Siemens are more nearly figureheads than 
rulers in their respective empires of heavy 
engineering equipment and electrical equip- 
ment. In Krupp's case, the power wielder is 
Berthold Beitz, a prominent member of the 
non-owner-manager class that has sprung 
up in postwar Germany. 

New breed of managers: It is this new type 
of business manager who provides most of 
the drive in West German industry today, 
especially in the big companies that had 
their origins in the prewar days. Hans- 
Guenther Sohl, who directs the Thyssen steel 
fortunes, belongs to this group. So do the 
chief executives of the Big Three in chemi- 
cals. Hans Boden of Elektri- 
citaets Werke (AEG) also fits this category, 
along with many others in somewhat smaller 
companies. 

In addition, there are a number of self- 
made owner-managers. Max Grundig is one 
of these. He has personally built up a boom- 
ing electronics company since the war, start- 
ing from a bicycle repair shop in southern 
Germany. Willy Schlieker parlayed his war- 
time experience as a boy wonder armaments 
ezar into the most modern shipbuilding com- 
pany in the country today. 

Business-oriented society: Taken as a 
whole, the German businessmen are an ex- 
tremely powerful group, with great influence 
in the Christian Democratic Party and the 
government. They have given Adenauer, 
who is temperamentally bored with business 
and economics, the wherewithal to pursue 
his political objectives—resisting commu- 
nism and building economic and political 
unity in Western Europe. And Adenauer, 
for his part, has paid attention to the needs 
of the business community, partly because 
of his close personal association with one or 
two of West Germany's leading bankers. 

Perhaps this is only another way of say- 
ing that, for the first time in their history, 
the Germans have successfully developed a 
business-orlented society, with purposes 
and drives that are not very different from 
those of American society. There was a sim- 
ilar development after World War I, but this 
was choked off by the great depression and 
the rise of Hitler. 

There are differences, of course, between 
the business environment in West Germany 
and that in the United States. German 
businessmen don’t have to live under nearly 
so strict anticartel laws. Nor do German 
managers have to pay so much attention to 
their stockholders, partly because the legal 
requirements are less exacting and partly 
because ownership is far less widely distrib- 
uted. In fact, a few leading West German 
bankers still play a large role in German 
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gan once did in the United States, 

Emphasis on trade: Another difference, 
and a more important one, is the emphasis 
that German industry puts on forelgn busi- 
ness. This grows out of the much greater 
depsndence West Germany has on foreign 
trade. It is probably this fact that accounts 
for what can only be described as a drive 
for economic power in the German business 
community. 

An outsider who visits West Germany to- 
day can't fail to notice this power drive. It 
is as if a strong national ambition, which 
the Germans once dedicated to political- 
military expansion, now has been channeled 
into an economic groove. Making West Ger- 
many the top exporter in the world and mak- 
ing the deutsche mark the world's strongest 
currency seem to be the present goals of the 
German businessman, so far as his goals 
reach beyond personal gain and power. 

On the surface, it may seem hard to square 
guch national goals with the keen German 
interest in the 6 nation European Economic 
Community (EEC) and in European politi- 
cal unity. But German industry sees this 
as a bigger “domestic” market—that will be 
a useful base for gradually winning a larger 
and larger share of the world market. 

German industrialists are supremely con- 
fident that they can compete successfully in 
any market with their rivals of the United 
States and Western Europe. They do not 
even fear Japanese competition, except in 
the domestic German market, and there 
Japanese goods are pretty well excluded. 

Outside criticism: However, German ex- 
port successes do not sit too well with other 

trading nations, including the United 
States and Britain. That is mainly because 
these successes have helped produce the 
large annual surplus in the German balance 
of payments and the steady gain—at other 
countries’ expense—in German currency re- 
serves. Another important factor is the $1 
billion a year the Bundesbank takes in from 
military expenditures in West Germany by 
the United States, Britain, France, and 
Belgium, 

More and more, you hear complaints in 
Washington and London that, given its 
strong financial position, West Germany 
should either revalue the deutsche mark up- 
ward or contribute more to Western defense 
costs and to economic aid in the underde- 
veloped countries. The West Germans, the 
critics say, are not playing the role of good 
creditors. 

These critics believe West Germany's recent 
Joan of 6250 million (half in U.S, dollars, half 
in deutsche marks) to the World Bank is a 
step in the right direction. But there is 
still a feeling that the Adenauer government 
will have to do more if it is to show the kind 
of international responsibility that goes with 
great economic strength, 


Voting Records of South Dakota Con- 
gressman on REA Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago, the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. Berry] placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the voting tabulations 
of several organizations that score the 
voting records of Members of Congress. 
Mr. Berry’s insertion covered his and my 
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voting record as tabulated by these cer- 
tain organizations. 

Since the electrification of farms and 
ranches in South Dakota is very vital to 
the people of our State, I believe that it 
would be helpful to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the evaluation of 
votes affecting REA that have been cast 
by members of the South Dakota dele- 
gation. The National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association is a nonpartisan 


highly respected organization with. 


which some of our most distinguished 


Congressman MCGOVERN (elected 1050). 


Congressman BERRY (elected 190500 — 


Senator MUNDT (elected Senate 1948 
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South Dakota REA leaders are affiliated. 
This organization with the authorization 
of its board of directors compiles and 
evaluates the voting record of all Mem- 
bers of Congress so that interested citi- 
zens may know whether their Congress- 
men are voting for or against the best 
interests of rural electrification. 

Below is the compilation of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associ- 
ation for Members of Congress from 


South Dakota who are seeking election 
this year: 


Total REA 


votes 


Favorable |U 
REA votes nfavorable | Percentage 


Sarnoff Letter Explains NBC Stand in 
Sacco-Vanzetti Television Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, you will 
perhaps recall some time ago I expressed 
concern about a two-part 2-hour-long 
television presentation over the NBC 
network which purported to present a 
true picture of the Sacco-Vanzetti trial 
and attendant circumstances. This 
presentation was utterly biased, as any 
fairminded person with a recollection of 
the case could testify, and indeed as a 
great many people did, in letters to me 
after I raised by voice in protest. 

Bad enough as historical distortion 
would be in a presentation which was 
touted as an almost public service fea- 
ture, how much worse was the fact that 
the presentation had been used by some 
as leftwing propaganda. Fortunately 
for those who read, a book has since be- 
come available, written by attorney 
Robert H. Montgomery of Boston, which, 
because of his connections with the case 
and his study of the whole matter 
through the years, has made him an ex- 
pert on the subject. Unfortunately. 
however, the book is unlikely to have as 
wide circulation as the television circu- 
lation; in other words, so-called “equal 
time” has not been afforded. It was 
therefore, with considerable interest that 
attorney Montgomery read an invitation 
from NBC to appear on the Dave Garro- 
way show for a 10-minute interview 
about his book, “Sacco-Vanzetti: The 
Murder and the Myth.” 

Attorney Montgomery gladly acce 
the invitation but when he were to 38 
York at his own expense for the neces- 
Sary arrangements to be made, it became 
evident to him that NBC had no in- 
tention of allowing any objective pres- 
entation of the prosecution side of the 
case. Attorney Montgomery’s experi- 
ence is best related in his own words, and 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 


Recorp Arthur E. Fetridge's television 
column, published in the Boston Herald 
of August 28, 1960, which reproduces At- 
torney Montgomery’s letter in full. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SARNOFF LETTER Exrtarxs NBC STAND IN 

SACCO-VANZETTI TELEVISION CASE 
(By Arthur E. Fetridge) 

Some time ago I said “If I can help it 
this will be my last article on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case.“ I meant it at the time but 
two things have happened since then that 
seem to require this particular column. 

The first was a letter I received from 
Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of the board of 
the National Broadcasting Co., the network 
that was responsible for the two-part Sacco- 
Vanzetti story on channel 4 and other NBO 
stations throughout the country in June. 

The second was a letter I received from 
Robert H. Montgomery, Boston attorney and 
author of the recently published “Sacco- 


Vanzetti: The Murder and the Myth.” His 


letter is self-explanatory and I pass it on 
for you below to reach your own conclu- 
sions, 

As for Mr. Sarnoff. His letter was in 
answer to one I wrote to him in which I 
asked, among other things, if he proposed 
that “television be used to give false impres- 
sions, to further the cause of communism, 
to wreck a man’s name (Governor Fuller’s) 
and to make a mockery of justice?” 

AMAZED, HE SAYS 


The NBC chairman chose to ignore that 
question but did say “Given a powerful and 
controversial script which we did not believe 
should be suppressed in favor of blandness 
and pussyfooting * * * NBC did indeed 
strive conscientiously to achieve a respon- 
sible and well-documented presentation.” 

To that I only can say I am amazed that 
Mr. Sarnoff seems to have confused bland- 
ness and pussyfooting“ with truth and 
vilification, 

Mr. Montgomery's letter pretty clearly in- 
dicates Mr. Sarnoff and his network have 
no intention of allowing anything but the 
defense side of the famous case to appear 
on NBC, 

It follows: 

Avast 22, 1960. 

Dran Mn. Petrince: About 10 days ago I 
was called on the telephone by a representa- 
tive of the Dave Garroway show which is 
broadcast by NBC and asked whether I would 
appear on the show to be broadcast on 
August 18, 1960, my part to be a 10-minute 
interview about my book ‘Sacco-Vanzettl: 
The Murder and the Myth.’ I readily agreed 
and a definite appointment was made for a 
tape recording on Wednesday, August 17, at 
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3 pm. I was to report to studio 3B and to 
ask for a certain man and was told that an- 
other certain man would interview me. My 
publisher had sent the studio several copies 
of the book and everything was in readiness. 


“SAYS HE WAS WRONG 


“I am a little old for naivete, but at the 
time I really believed that NBC was willing 
to permit 10 minutes of truth to go over its 
airways to offset in some measure its 2 hours 
of travesty and character assassination, I 
was wrong, 

“REHEARSAL GOING ON 

“Promptly on the hour I arrived. A re- 
hearsal of the.show was going on in studio 
3B but it was quite apparent that the man 
in charge did not expect me. He was all 
in a dither, he said. ‘Who was I, the turtle 
man?’ No, I was the Sacco-Vanzetti man 
and I had an appointment for an interview. 
‘Oh, well, just sit down.’ I sat down. A 
few minutes later, "Weren’t you told that 
there had been a change in the schedule?’ 
No. ‘Oh, well, there has been; there was an 
important vote in the Senate this morning 
and we have had to reachedule the show and 
you should have been notified. But, any- 
way, just sit down and we will take care of 
you later.“ 

“In a few moments a man with a better 
story came in. My appointment was not a 
definite appointment at all. It merely was 
a preliminary inquiry to see whether I would 
appear and it was intended that a definite 
appointment would be made later, Although 
this was contrary to the fact, I asked, Do 
you wish to set a date for the later date 
now? ‘Well, no, we have to do more pre- 
liminary work and we are not prepared for 
the interview as yet.“ 

“CAT OUT OF BAG 

“The cat came out of the bag in a second 
conversation with the second man held over 
the telephone. What had been planned, he 
said, was a debate between me and Mir. 
Reginald Rose, author of the 2-hour tele- 
cast released in the early part of June. Our 
debate was to be broadcast on August 23, 
the anniversary of the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, a date which is used for me- 
morial exercises throughout the entire Com- 
munist world. I protested that I had not 
been told about anything except a 10-minute 
interview of me alone. 

“I have no objection to appearing on a 
program with others and debating the case, 
but certainly I did not want to become a 
participant in memorial exercises which have 
been over the years a very effective means 
of perpetuating the myth. But anyway the 
plan had been abandoned and they did not 
want me on the program, 

“REASON NOT GIVEN 


“The reason for abandoning the plan was 
not divulged.- One may speculate. Perhaps 
Mr. Rose who knows nothing about the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case did not care to debate 
with me. Perhaps someone in the organiza- 
tion was bright enough to realize that al- 
though I might be lured to New York with 
the promise of an interview and would not 
object to a debate, I certainly would not 
become a participant in memorial exercises. 

“Did they want me to appear at a later 
date? 

“After hemming and hawing I was asked 
to walt 15 minutes while my interlocutor 
consulted with someone else and at the end 
of 15 minutes I was told that they did not 
want me then or thereafter for interview or 
debate. I was assured, however, that the 
company was full of integrity and that al- 
though I had come without a definite ap- 
pointment they would pay my expenses and 
send me to the airport in a company car, 
offers I did not accept.” 

ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY, 
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Efforts To Obtain the Support of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon for the Preservation of the His- 
toric Buildings Near the White House 
Were Without Success, Citizens Com- 
mittee Declares; Senator Kennedy’s 
Bill Would Save Buildings for Cultural 
Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, some 
30 national and local organizations rep- 
resenting millions of Americans rallied 
to save the historic buildings near the 
White House: the Dolly Madison house, 
the Benjamin Tayloe house, and the 
great Belasco Theater which had very 
deep connections with America’s cul- 
tural life. 

Among the organizations fighting to 
save these great buildings was the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs with 
5 million members; the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs with 600,000 mem- 
bers; the National Music Council with 
1,228,000 members; the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians with 270,000 mem- 
bers; and the Central Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, of Greater Washington. The 
support of the 15 million member AFL- 
CIO for the preservation of these historic 
buildings is assured because of the strong 
support given to this cause by the 
American Federation of Musicians and 
the Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 

On July 13, 1960 the Citizens Commit - 
tee to Save Lafayette Square in the Na- 
tion’s Capital reported to one and all 
that efforts to obtain the support of 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nrxon for the preservation of these his- 
toric buildings were without success. 

The Committee declared: 

Efforts to obtain the support of President 
Eisenhower for the preservation legislation 
were unavailing. 

It would appear that the only remaining 
hope is intervention by a new administration 
next year. There is indication that the Gen- 
eral Services Administration will not be 
ready to start razing the buildings for per- 
haps 2 years, giving us time for an all-out 
effort next year with the new administration. 


Senator Jonn F. Kennepy introduced 
a splendid bill, S. 3280, on March 24, 
1960, to preserve and maintain the Dolly 
Madison house, the Benjamin Tayloe 
house, and the Belasco Theater for his- 
torical, cultural, and civic purposes, 

In introducing this bill Senator KEN- 
NEDY said: 

There is pending before the Public Works 
Committee a plan to locate the Court of 
Claims in Lafayette Square. This means that 
many of the historic buildings now fronting 
that square will be torn down. The Dolly 
Madison house, the Benjamin Tayloe house, 
and the Belasco Theater have long served as 
an inspiration to generations of Americans 
who have visited their Capital City. Cer- 
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tainly, before any irrevocable action is taken 


to destroy these buildings to provide a site 
for a courthouse, other sites should be in- 
vestigated, 


New York City’s famed Carnegie Hall 
was recently saved through the efforts of 
a committee of distinguished citizens 
who were able to interest Mayor Robert 
Wagner and Gov. Nelson Rockefeller in 
preserving this great cultural institution. 

In Chicago the famed Garrick Theater, 
built in 1892, the same decade the Be- 
lasco Theater and Carnegie Hall were 
built, was saved recently through the 
efforts of a citizens committee headed by 
Mayor Richard J. Daley, of Chicago. In- 
volved in the efforts of Chicago citizens 
to save for cultural purposes one of the 
city’s great theaters was a court decision. 
Judge Donald S. McKinlay decided that 
private owners of a property such as the 
Garrick Theater can be forbidden to de- 
stroy such property on grounds of 
esthetics. In support of his decision, 
Judge McKinlay cited a 1954 Supreme 
Court decision which unanimously up- 
held the power of the District of Colum- 
bia to include in a slum-clearance project 
the destruction of a department store 
that was in no way a slum building. 
The Supreme Court held that District of 
Columbia authorities had the right to 
decide that the District of Columbia 
should be beautiful as well as sanitary 
and could consider artistic values in de- 
ciding what should be destroyed and 
what should be saved. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
July 13, 1960, report of the Citizens 
Committee To Save Lafayette Square in 
the Nation’s Capital; the text of a broad- 
cast by the distinguished concert man- 
ager, Patrick Hayes; and the text of S. 
3280, introduced by Senator Jomn F. 
KENNEDY. 

The material follows: 

1960 REPORT or THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE TO 
Save LAFAYETTE SQUARE IN THE NATION'S 
CAPITAL 
Belatedly, we wish to report on the status 

of the fight to save the old buildings on the 

east side of Lafayette Square. 

Some 30 national and local tions 


rallied to the cause in cooperation with the 
citizens committee. 

The first effort to obtain hearings before 
the Senate Public Buildings and Grounds 
Subcommittee, before which legisiation was 
pending, succeeded in that hearings were 
granted and held on May 23. 

Proponents—supporters of the pending 
bills to save the buildings and to restore the 
Belasco—made a completely overwhelming 
argument for the record. The only sub- 
stantial opposition came from Marvin Jones, 
chief judge of the Court of Claims, and 
Eugene Worley, chief judge of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, who argued 
that the site was needed for a building for 
them for convenience and that to switch to 
another site would cause too great a delay 
in construction of a needed court building. 

At the hearings and in the behind-the- 
scenes maneuverings, they were greatly as- 
sisted by Judge Jack Martin, Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals, who is a former 
administrative assistant of President Eisen- 
hower (and is take Beene rey in charge 
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been built up in opposition to razing the 
east side of the square, testified that there 
was another, and perhaps better, site for 
the courthouse, 

However, despite Mr. Floete’s surprise 
move to accommodate our desires and 
despite the very convincing showing at the 
hearings, the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee voted to authorize the courthouse 
construction on Lafayette Square. Only 
when their vote was announced after a 
secret meeting was it revealed that Mr. 
Floete had been secretly forced to produce 
still another prospectus, putting the court- 
house back on Lafayette Square. 

It was clear that the lobbying effort of 
two or three of the opponents of the preser- 
vation legislation, namely the judges and 
their friends in Congress and in the ad- 
ministration, had succeeded in reversing Mr. 
Floete’s recommendation and in forcing ap- 
proval of the site for Judge Jones. 

Efforts to obtain the support of President 
Elsenhower and Vice President Nrxow for the 
preservation legislation were unavailing. 

It would appear that the only remaining 
hope is intervention by a new administra- 
tlon next year. There is indication that the 
General Services Administration will not be 
ready to start razing the buildings for per- 
hape 2 years, giving us time for an all-out 
effort next year with the new administration. 

Recommendation: It is urged that every 
effort be made following the inauguration in 
January to get the ear and the understand- 
ing of the new President. If he wishes, he 
can refuse to spend the money authorized 
for the new courthouse which the congres- 
sional committees have approved, 

Acknowledgement: The committee and its 
officers wish to acknowledge with deep grati- 
tude the highly intelligent and dedicated 
effort which has been made by people too 
numerous to list in the effort to save Lafa- 
yette Square. Only an invincible combina- 
tion of behind-the-scenes politics and official 
apathy have robbed you of success to date. 
Certainly the absence of success is no meas- 
ure of the devotion and effort brought to 
this problem by the many supporters of this 
committee. 

The committee also wishes to thank and 
to acknowledge the help of Senators JOHN 
SHERMAN COOPER, EDMUND S. MUSKIE, EUGENE 
J. MCCARTHY, and ERNEST GRUENING, and of 
Congressmen Prank THOMPSON and HARRIS 
B. McDowet1, In., who made every possible 
effort in our behalf before and after the 
Public Works Committees vote. Thanks go 

also to the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald and the Evening Star for their fine edi- 
torials and their numerous news columns 
which supported us completely. 
Cart LEVIN, 
Chairman. 
Hopart A. SPALDING, 
Vice Chairman. 
Marte A. HURLEY, 
Secretary. 
Broavcast sy Patrick Hares, WGMS, AVGUST 
28, 1960, Woopwarp & Lornnor 

Good afternoon. They did it out in 
Chicago. They did the unexpected and the 
wonderful, They saved an old empty build- 
ing from being torn down for esthetic rea- 
sons alone, because it is an historic land- 
mark, a theater, rich in memories, still at- 
tractive to the eye. The theater and build- 
ing are known as the Garrick, built in 1892, 1 
year after Carnegie Hall was built. It is a 
combination office building and theater, and 
in the heyday of show business it was one of 
Chicago's leading legitimate theaters. In 
recent years the theater was used only for 
motion pictures, and not too successfully, 
and the offices upstairs were occupied by 
tenants. 

‘The march of progress in Chicago has pro- 
duced a master plan for a huge downtown 
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center which will involve tearing down a few 
blocks of old buildings, some of them tre- 
mendous in size, to make way for the new 
and even bigger buildings. The Garrick is 
Just across the street from one side of this 
proposed complex of buildings, and its real 
estate and parking potential are obvious— 
tear down the Garrick, build a new and big- 
ger building, including substantial parking 
facilities. This is the modern, downtown, 
march of progress. 

The owners of the Garrick applied some 
time ago for a wrecking permit from the city 
of Chicago. A citizens committee, headed by 
Mayor Richard J. Daley himself, intervened. 
The permit was refused by the city. The 
owners took the matter to court, seeking an 
action that would force the city of Chicago 
to grant the wrecking permit. This is where 
matters stood a few weeks ago when we 
commented on this Garrick situation, bearing 
in mind always the Belasco situation here in 
Washington. Last Tuesday Judge Donald S. 
McKinlay gave his decision, after a personal 
inspection of the premises and long reflec- 
tion on the law involved. He decided that 
an architectural landmark can be saved, that 
a wrecking permit can be denied, that own- 
ers of a property such as the Garrick can be 
forbidden to destroy it even though they 
own it—and esthetic reasons alone suffice as 
a basis for his decision, The Garrick had 
been declared an architectural landmark in 
1958 by the appropriate city commission. 

There is a lot involved here, which might 
affect similar situations across the country. 
Judge McKinlay pointed out that what he 
was doing was essentially a new interpreta- 
tion of a municipality's police power. He 
said that a clear legal right to a wrecking 
permit is not an absolute right when the 
public esthetic interest is involved. I think 
we should all pause here and say Falle- 
lujah.“ Judge McKinlay says that the pub- 
lic esthetic interest can come first in the 
march of progress. 

In support of his decision, Judge McKinlay 
cited a 1954 Supreme Court decision which 
unanimously upheld the power of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to include in a slum 
clenrance project the destruction of a de- 
partment store that was in no way a slum 
building. He said that the Supreme Court 
held that District authorities had the right 
to decide that the District should be beauti- 
ful as well as sanitary and could consider 
artistic values in deciding what should be 
taken and what left. Are you listening, 
members of the Citizens’ Committee to Save 
Lafayette Square? A judge out in Chicago 
is giving you the answers, from a case right 
here in the District of Columbia, on which 
he based his decision to save the Garrick in 
Chicago, 

The Garrick case deals with the same val- 
ues, artistic and esthetic values, but differs 
in that it upholds the power of a city to 
deny # private owner the right to destroy 
his own property. Judge McKifilay was frank 
to say he knew of no similar case. Lawyers 
for the owners promptly said that the deci- 
sion would be appealed to the Ilinois Su- 
preme Court. That decision will be one to 
watch for. Meanwhile, it is more than en- 
couraging to realize that there are a few 
Athenians among us in positions of Influence. 
To return to the Chicago story of the Garrick 
Theater, and bearing in mind that the Be- 
lasco Theater here on Lafayette Square is in 
Jeopardy, it is ironic to note that in Chicago 
a court saved the Garrick, while here a 
courthouse may lose us the Belasco, 


S. 3280, INTRODUCED BY SENATOR JOHN F. 
KENNEDY 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

Public Buildings Act of 1959 is amended by 
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adding at the end thereof the following new 
sections; 

“Src. 18. The Administrator is authorized 
to conduct a joint study together with the 
National Capital Planning Commission and 
the Commission of Fine Arts, for the purpose 
of determining the feasibility of construct- 
ing, near the Supreme Court of the United 
States, adequate facilities to house the 
Court of Claims, the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, and the Tax Court of the 
United States. As soon as practicable after 
the date of enactment of this section, the 
Administrator shail submit a report on the 
results of such study, together with such 
reeommendations as he may deem advisable, 
to the Committees on Public Works of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

“Sec. 19. In keeping with the national 
policy of protecting and preserving historic 
American buildings and sites for the in- 
spiration and benefit of the people of the 
United States, the Administrator shall pre- 
serve and maintain the Dolly Madison House, 
the Benjamin Tayloe House, and the Belasco 
Theater, on Lafayette Square in the District 
of Columbia, for historical, cultural, and 
civic purposes. The Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to restore the Belasco 
Theater to a condition at least equal to its 
condition at the time it was acquired by 
the Federal Government. The National Park 
Service, and the District of Columbia Recrea- 
tion Department, shall advise and assist the 
Administrator in the restoration and man- 
agement of the Belasco Theater as a muni- 
cipal art center.” 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31,1980 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of the 20th anniversary 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, I am happy to have this op- 
portunity of saluting the 2½ million 
Americans of Ukrainian descent. 

The domination of the formerly inde- 
pendent countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain by the Soviet Union is of continu- 
ing concern to the United States. The 
Ukraine was the first and largest of these 
independent countries to be taken into 
the Soviet Union in 1920. Since that 
time the Ukraine has been stripped 
forcibly of its culture, the profits of its 
economy, and many of its most talented 
citizens—of practically everything ex- 
cept an apparently undying desire for 
freedom and self-determination, kept 
alive by such organizations as the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica that speaks for its enslaved people 
in the Ukraine. This fall the Ukrainian 
Congress celebrates the 20th anniversary 
of its efforts in educating the American 
public of the desires of the captive na- 
tions for independence from Soviet rule. 

Although the Ukraine lost its inde- 
pendence in 1920, the Ukrainian Con- 
gress keeps us informed of recent atroci- 
ties of the Soviet Union and attempts 
at revolt in the Iron Curtain countries, 
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The present Soviet Government, led by 
Khrushchev, “The Hangman of the 
Ukraine,” has continued an oppressive 
policy as it did in the 1920’s and 1930's. 
Instead of mass slaughters, purges, and 
artificial famines, “silk glove’ methods 
of subjection are used. A vast apparatus 
of subverters, infiltrators, and informers 
is active both within and without the 
Soviet Union. A man will not neces- 
Sarily be sent to a slave labor camp, 
although they still exist; he will be de- 
prived of his job or arbitrarily decided 
against in a court. An action, whether 
truly subversive or not, will be reported 
by a fellow worker. It is necessary that 
the Soviet Government be less conspicu- 
ous in these tyrannical objectives, while 
Khrushchev tries to establish a favor- 
able impression of the Communist sys- 
tem throughout the world. Nevertheless 
his tactics are equally es effective as the 
strong-arm methods of Stalin 10 and 20 
years ago, It is sometimes easy to be 
deceived by the master salesman, Khru- 
shchev. I take pride in congratulating 
the Ukrainian Congress for working ar- 
dently to prevent the United States and 
the world from falling under his spell. 


The 1969 George E. Stringfellow Cancer 
Editorial Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr, Speaker, one of 
the most dramatic battles going on in the 
world today is the one against cancer. 
The American Cancer Society, with its 
component State units, is leading the 
fight against this dread disease. Almost 
more difficult to overcome than the dis- 
ease itself is the ignorance of the general 
public with respect to the symptoms of 
and the cures for cancer. 

In 1946, George E. Stringfellow, of 
West Orange, organized and served as 
first president of the New Jersey division 
of the American Cancer Society. Each 
year since, Mr. Stringfellow has given 
awards which bear his name to the 
weekly and daily editors who write the 
best editorials in New Jersey on cancer. 
These awards haye attracted national 
and international attention because of 
the amazing results that have becn 
achieved in informing the public about 
cancer and what to do about it. 

George E. Stringfellow was an associ- 
ate of the late great Thomas A. Edison. 
He is one of New Jersey's outstanding 
men. Few in the Nation have given so 
much to so many good works as he has. 

Among the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the New Jersey division under 
Mr. Stringfellow’s leadership are the 
following: 

First. The first development of a 
working relationship between the medi- 
eal profession and lay volunteers, 
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founded on a statement of responsibility 
made by George E. Stringfellow: 

It is the responsibility of the doctors to ad- 
vise how, where and for what medical facili- 
ties, programs and services, money shall be 
spent. 


It is the responsibility of the laymen to 
raise the money and to administer the funds 
in accordance with sound business practice. 


Second. A notable program in support 
of 47 cancer clinics in general hospitals. 

Third. Annual leadership and workers 
conferences which have proved to be an 
imaginative and successful experiment in 
the training of volunteers for cancer con- 
trol. 

Fourth. Total professional education 
program, demonstrating outstanding, ef- 
fective results and careful planning and 
program coordination with the medical 
profession. 

Fifth. Development of an outstanding 
medical film—The Cancer Detection Ex- 
amination, 1959— which is an invaluable 
teaching aid and is gaining recognition 
throughout the world. 

Sixth. Establishment of a medical- 
service plan for medically indigent cancer 
patients in New Jersey which has been 
recognized as the finest of its kind among 
the 60 divisions of the ACS. These sery- 
ices include cancer dressings, medica- 
tions, transportation, loan closet items, 
visiting nurse service, home care, nursing 
home care, and patient rehabilitation. 

Seventh. A program of continuing 
public education in cancer control 
through the use of all public media to 
stimulate the practice of regular physical 
checkups and awareness to cancer’s seven 
danger signals. 

Eighth. Development of a strong and 
well integrated division with information 
services in each of New Jersey’s 21 coun- 
ties. 

Ninth. Production and development of 
a Widely used flim— The Swift Sword“ 
for lay education, stressing the facts 
about cancer and the program of the 
New Jersey Division. 

Tenth. Creation of the mobile cancer 
information unit which tours the State, 
bringing important information on can- 
cer to segments of the public not always 
reached by other media. 

This year’s editorials are exceptionally 
fine. Because of the interest of all citi- 
zens in fighting cancer, I ask unanimous 
consent to have them inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. The 1960 
Stringfellow Cancer Editorial award for 
daily newspapers was won by Dot Patter- 
son for an editorial in the Paterson Eve- 
ning News entitled “You Don’t Have Can- 
cer.” The 1960 winner among weeklies 
was Florence Bodure for an editorial in 
the Hopewell Valley News entitled Can- 
cer Crusade.” Here are the editorials. 

{From the Paterson Evening News] 
You Dod r Have CANCER 
(By Dot Patterson) 

It was a gray February morning. 

A rew wind swept in from the East River, 
whipping up the trash in the gutters and 
bringing tears to my eyes. 

I was happy to step inside the warm in- 
terior of the Strang Cancer Prevention Clinic 
of Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied 
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Diseases, at 444 East 68th Street, New York 
ci 


ty. 

I'd been duly prepared—had followed my 
instructions carefully—right down to the 
castor oll cocktail. 

Now I was about to undergo a complete 
head to toe, inside and out cancer preven- 
tion examination. 

It had seemed like a terrific idea for 
launching the 1960 cancer campaign in this 
area, telling the people just what goes into 
such an examination and its important place 
in cancer prevention. 

(Today marks the opening of Cancer Cru- 
sade Month, the annual fund-raising cam- 
paign of the American Cancer Society.) 

ENTHUSIASM WANES 


I wasn't quite so enthusiastic when I 
stepped up to the reception desk at the 
Strang Clinic. I had an idea how my an- 
cestors must have felt as they walked out 
into the arena to face drooling lions. I was 
scared. 

Everyone secretly fears cancer. Not that 
we all suffer cancer phobia. But we've all 
seen it strike down close friends, family 
members, those we love and those we esteem. 

It's only human to wonder, “Will it hit 
me? 

At least that’s how I felt standing there 
waiting to be registered. 

I also wasn't too happy about the prospect 
of the examination itself. I'd been reading 
up on the various steps. One in particular 
I was certain I could do without. Proc- 
tosigmoidoscopy” was its impressive desig- 
nation. 

“Recommended for everyone over 40,” the 
literature had said. 

I was beginning to wish I'd fibbed about 
my age. 

But a good hospital receptionist can calm 
the jitteriest nerves just by asking routine 
questions in a breezy, matter-of-fact way. 
Strang’s girl was good. My knees slowed in 
their knocking as I gave her the unexciting 
story of my life—where I was born, married 
or divorced, occupation, etc. 

Too soon, it was over and I was heading 
for the cashier’s desk to be checked in. 

“See you next year Mrs. Winkelman,” she 
called to a little woman who was just moving 
away as I stepped up. She looked to be in 
her late seventies and she moved toward the 
stairs and her examination with no apparent 
fear or hesitation. 

It's wonderful how they come back year 
after year," the clinic cashier said, as she 
turned to me. 

“I've been here 12 years. I worked in the 
treatment area before that. It was heart- 
breaking. 

“There you saw so many people suffering 
and doomed, who might have been saved if 
only they’d been treated in time. 

THE OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK 

“A this desk you see people who can live, 
who will not have to know the terrible tor- 
ture of cancer. The people who come here 
are well. Even if cancer should be discoy- 
ered through this examination, it will be in 
the early stages where it can be cured. 

That's why we ask them to come back 
once a year for reexamination. This way we 
can be sure that cancer will never get a 
chance to dig in to the degree that it will 
be incurable.” 

At the latest count, of a total of 34,664 
patients examined in 1 year, at Strang 12,465 
were reporting for annual reexamination. 

Faced with facts like these, who in his 
right mind (even a reporter) would want to 
forego being examined. re 

On to the examining floor. At Strang 
section takes in the entire second floor, and 
spreads out into the corridor connecting the 
clinic to Memorial Hospital’s treatment area. 
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Here are located the pathology and X-ray de- 
partments. 

My first stop was the weighing-in station. 
Unhappily I learned that I weighed 127 
pounds * * height 5 feet 2½ My own 
bathroom scale is better. It makes me 3 
pounds lighter. 

Next the main examining room, lined with 
curtained cubicles along one wall, dressing 
Tooms along the other. 

To one of these I was shown by an alde, 
handed a white surgical gown and told to re- 
move all clothing except shoes and stockings. 

My turn came too soon. 

In the curtained cubicle I met Dr. G (all 
Strang clinic personnel must be nameless) a 
pleasant assured young woman who spoke 
with an interesting trace of an accent. 

“Just sit on the table, please. Your first 
visit, isn’t it?“ she asked looking over the 
record form before her. 

I nodded. 

QUESTIONS FIRST 


“I will have to ask you some questions,” 
she said in precise English. 

The questions were the usual aimed at get- 
ting a complete medical history. 

“Any operations?” the doctor opened. 

“Just the usual, tonsils, appendectomy.” 

“What year were your tonsils removed?“ 

“That's a good question,” I thought. How 
could anyone remember back that far? Even 
my appendectomy some 20 years later. All 
I could remember was that it was the year 
it snowed on Thanksgiving Day. I'm afraid 
I wasn't much help to the patient doctor. 

We managed to get through measles, 
chicken pox, a radical antrum and down to 
my present state of well being. 

“Any lumps, swellings, persistent hoarse- 
ness, unnatural bleeding?“ 

I could say no“ to all of these and I was 
thankful. But deep down inside, I still had 
that haunting fear that maybe I might be 
har some cancer cells. If the exami- 
nation should turn up something, how would 
I react? I wondered, how would I write the 
story? Would I be doing my own obit? 

Now Dr. G. was preparing to begin the 
actual examination. No more time to think. 

THE EXAMINATION STARTS 


With sure fingers, professional fingers, she 
examined my neck, behind my ears, under 
my jawbone. 

Apparently nothing unusual. At least 
there was nothing in her manner to indicate 
there might be. 

Then my eyes, inside my nostrils and 
mouth, my throat and the inner side of my 
Ups, using a lighted scope. 

A few notes on the case record. 

Back to me. 

“Clasp your hands behind your head 
please, lean forward,” she requested. 

Then she was examining my breasts, then 
under my armpits. Her fingers slowed in 
their probing. She was carefully palpating 
the area under my right arm. 

“This is it,” I told myself, while my 
stomach zoomed down to my stockinged 
toes, “I've got it.” 

“Excuse me,” she said calmly, 
Dr. L. to look at this.” 

She left me alone with my fear-chilled 
thoughts, 

I began thinking how I would go about 
breaking the news to my family. 

A figure briskly stepped through the cur- 
tains into the examining room, with my 
doctor at her side. 

“Dr. G. is always finding things in the 
armpit,” she remarked cheerily. 

I licked my dry lips and returned a wan 
smile. 

Then she too pressed her fingers gently 
but firmly over the area. 

“You do have s very small palpable mass 
there, but from Its position and in view of 


“I want 
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your history, it does not indicate any malig- 
nancy.“ she announced when she had com- 
pleted her examination. 

“Every 2 months or so, check it. If it 
should show any change have your doctor 
look at it. 

“I see by your chart you had a benign 
adenoma removed from the left side in 1948. 
This is in just about the same position on 
the opposite side, 

“Such masses often occur in women in 
your age. They represent natural fibro- 
cystic changes that come with advancing 
years. Usually they are benign. But they 
should be watched.” 

WORDS BRING RELIEF 


Her words brought deep.relief, but did she 
have to mention “advancing years?" 

She smiled and left the booth. The ex- 
amination continued. 

“Please remove your shoes and stockings.” 

I did, and Dr. G went carefully over the 
soles of my feet. 

Certain rare but deadly forms of cancer 
begin in such widely separated places of the 
anatomy as the bottoms of the feet and the 
eyeballs. 

“We take no chances,” said Dr. G. 

A papanicolaou smear and an iodine stain 
test to spot cervical or uterine cancer came 
next; completely painless, except for a slight 
sting from the iodine. 

All over now but the proctoscopy. 

A digital examination can be counted on 
to detect a fairly high percentage of rectal 
cancers, but once & person reaches the high 
incidence years (over 40), more effective 
Measures are required if early detection is 
to be achieved. Tiny lesions and polyps that 
may give advance warning of cancer can only 
be seen during proctosigmoidoscopy. They 
cannot be felt in the very early stages when 
chances of cure are best. 

In less time than it took to write this 
description, my examination was over. 

“Nothing to it,“ I can truthfully say. I 
could hardly describe it as uncomfortable. 

AND THEN IT WAS OVER 


„That's it,” I heard Dr. G. saying. “You 
may get dressed now. Before you leave 
please go to the X-ray room for a chest 
X-ray. Dr. Day will be waiting for you in 
his office when you've finished,” 

So far, I was sure I'd made a pretty good 
score. 

All of the pamphlets I'd read said they’d 
be doing biopsies or holding consultations 
if anything suspicious had turned up. 

I was feeling much relieved but not en- 
tirely convinced. 

In the X-ray department I was given a 
metal numbering tag. It was like lining up 
in the bakery on Saturday morning. I was 
number 13. 

“Good thing Tm not superstituous,” I 
thought. 

While I waited to be called I picked some 
literature from a table. It was a pamphlet 
describing chest X-rays and what to expect. 

“Does it hurt?” a young girl sitting next 
to me asked. “I’ve never had an X-ray.” 

“No more than having your picture taken,” 
I assured her. 

In about 6 minutes my name was called. 

I walked into a small windowless room. 

“Take off your jacket and step over here,” 
the pretty technician directed, at the same 
time reaching out for my case record and 
the numbered tag. 

“Lean forward. Put your chin here. 

Breathe deeply. Hold your breath when I 
gay hold.” 

“Breathe * hold. Breathe * * è hold, 
that's all. Thank you.” 


Td gone through 
Dr. Day's office and the answers were just 
down the hall. 


September 2 


I walked out into the corridor and headed 
back to the main section of the Strang 
Clinic. 

Young men in crisp white uniforms walked 
to me on white, rubber-soled shoes. 

A patient in a wheelchair was being 
wheeled toward me by a uniformed 
nurse * * * a young man, maybe 30. 

Does he have it? I wondered. Is he one 
of the doomed? I said a quick prayer for 
him as he rolled past. 

I stopped to study the names of the doc- 
tors listed on a directory board on the wall. 
There were some big names there. One 
mighty famillar ... Dr. George T. Pack, in- 
ternationally known cancer surgeon and neo- 
plastic specialist. Hundreds of Paterson area 
people owe their lives to his skill. The 
Lendrim Tumor Clinic, of Paterson General 
Hospital was organized by Dr. Pack. For 
many years he served as its consultant, 

I went through the swinging doors back 
into the Strang Clinic and into the office 
of Dr. Emerson Day, director. 

Our previous meetings had been by phone. 
As usual, Pr. Day looked nothing like the 
image I had created. Youngish, sandy hair- 
ed and breezy manner, I could hardly believe 
he was one of the country’s leading figures 
in the fight against cancer . author of 
many papers and serious, informative arti- 
cles, 

He greeted me with a boyish grin and a 
firm handshake. 

THE GOOD NEWS 

“I’ve got good news. 

“You've nothing to worry about. We'll 
have the reports on the tests from the 
laboratory in a few days and from what we've 
seen so far, you can be pretty sure you don't 
have cancer.” (This was confirmed by Dr. 
Day about a week later.) 

A few pleasantries and we sald goodby. 

At the reception desk I checked out and 
picked up an appointment card for next 
year. 

It was 5 minutes past 12 by the lobby 
clock, I'd registered at 9:15. 

I walked out into the February afternoon. 

The raw wind from the East River caught 
my breath but I didn’t feel it. 

The sky was gray. There were snow flur- 
ries in the air, but for me it was spring, 
and the sun was shining. 

To every passerby I wanted to shout, 

“I don't have cancer.” 

From the Hopewell Valley News] 
CANCER CRUSADE 
(By Florence Bodure) 

When we speak of a “crusade” most of 
us think of a monumental movement by a 
body of zealous bellevers in some specific 
field of endeavor. When this is applied to 
the “Cancer Crusade” now underway it is 
surely true with the exception that all of 
the little, everyday citizens of the land are 
the crusaders, or can be if they support the 
drive for funds now underway to maintain 
the search for a cause and cure of the most 
dreaded disease. 

The word “crusade” is most appropriate for 
the groups of volunteers who give their time 
and efforts to contact their neighbors for 
contributions. These women realize the fact 
that cancer is no respector of persons and 
may strike from the cradle to the grave. 
Wealth is no deterrent, neither is the strict- 
est observance of proper living, nor the 
manner of work by which a man or woman 
makes their livelihood. The killer claims 
innocent babes, important public figures, 
parents of families and even the most dedi- 
cated of religious workers. 

Another very important group of crusad- 
ers are the research workers in the labora- 
tories all over the world. These dedicated 
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sclentists work quietly in their routine jobs. 
There is no drama, no self praise to be 
found among them. They are ordinary peo- 
ple like you and me, with a job to do. The 
fact that this involves day-to-day monotony 
in a position which in most cases pays less 
money than you or I earn, does in no way 
deter them from their “crusade” against 
man's enemy, cancer. They will be the 
ones 
problem, but it must be our money which 
keeps the bunsen burners busy in the la- 
boratories to bring the answer at the earllest 
date. 

The “crusade” is now in full swing. Give 
to the most of your ability to help place 
cancer in the medical history books and 
not on the front pages of the newspapers. 


Negro Federal Judges, 1863 to 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1930 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following report of the Na- 
tional Bar Association at their midwest- 
ern regional conference, submitted by 
Edward B. Toles, chairman of the com- 
mittee on judiciary, on April 30, 1960, in 
Chicago, II.: 

Necro FEDERAL Jupors, 1863-1960 
(By Edward B. Toles, chairman, committee 
on judiciary) 

Almost a century has passed since the 
great Emanicipator, President Abraham Lin- 
coln issued his Emancipation Proclamation 
of September 22, 1862, and a half century 
has elapsed since the 1910 census listed 779 
Negro lawyers out of a population of 9,600,000 
Negroes. 

Today the number of Negro lawyers is 
more than 4,000, but since 1945 when Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman appointed the first 
Negro Federal judge, Irvin C. Mollison of 
Chicago, II., to a lifetime term on the U.S. 
Customs Court only three Negro lifetime 
Federal judges have been appointed. And 
there still has never been appointed a Negro 
Federal district court judge among the more 
than 225 district court judges of the 86 
district courts in the 50 States. 

For 35 years since the organization in 
1925 of the National Bar Association repre- 
senting 4,000 Negro lawyers of the United 
States, reolutions at the association’s an- 
nual meetings have been adopted directing 
attention to Presidents of the United States 
of the inadequate Negro representation on 
the Federal judiciary and requesting the ap- 
Point of more Negro lawyers to the Federal 
Judiciary. 

Perhaps it would not be completely fair 
to say that the association's pleas to the 
Chief Executives have had LUttle effect but 
in the 35 years of the Association's exist- 
ence, Presidential appointment of Negro Fed- 
eral judges has crept at a snall's pace from 
the first Presdential appointment of a Dis- 
trict of Columiba justice of the peace on 
Decomber 17, 1901, to the present three Negro 
members of the Federal judiciary appointed 
for life. But meanwhile in this span of 
60 years, the Negro population has increased 
from 7 million in 1001 to 20 million in 1960, 
and still there has never been appointed a 
Negro Federal district judge in history. 


who find the answer to the cancer 
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Only 12 Negro lawyers have been appointed 
judges by U.S. Presidents in the entire his- 
tory of the U.S. Federal judiciary. They in- 
clude three Federal judges appointed for 
Ute, six judges appointed to the Municipal 
Court for the District of Columbia and three 
Judges to the Virgin Islands District Court. 

It was more than 60 years after the first 
Negro lawyer, Macon Allen, was regularly 
admitted to the bars of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts in 1844 that the first Negro judge, 
Robert. H. Terrell, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt on December 17, 
1901, as 1 of 10 justices of the peace for the 
District. of Columbia for a term of 4 years. 
Upon creation of the Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia by Congress in 1909 
the commissioned justices of the peace in- 
cluding Judge Terrell, who had been reap- 
Pointed, composed the first bench of the 
Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 


Presidential appointment of a Negro law- 
yer to the Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia came some 40 years aftcr John 
S. Rock, first Negro lawyer to practico before 
the U.S. Supreme Court was admitted by 
the Court on motion of the femed abolition- 
ist, Senator Charles Summer of Massachu- 
setts,on March 1, 1865. 

The 1901 appointment followed by some 
30 years the election of Judge Jonathan 
Jasper Wright, first Negro State supreme 
court justice, who was elected in 1870 to a 
full 6-year term as associate justice of the 
South Carolina supreme court. He was the 
first Nogro lawyer to be admitted to the bar 
of Pennsylvania in 1868. 

The South Carolina reports (vol. 1 (1871) 
through 8 (1878)) are replete with full and 
concurring opinions of Justice Wright. 
Three opinions delivered by Mr. Justice 
Wright are cited in Creighton v. Pringle, 3 
S. C. (1871); Reading v. S.C. R. R., 3 S. C. 1 
(1871); Hair v. Blease, 8 S.C. 63 (1876). 
Other Negro judges prior to 1900 were Judge 
Mifflin W. Gibbs elected a municipal judge 
in Little Rock, Ark., in 1873 and Judge George 
L. Ruffin appointed judge in Boston, Mass. 
He also served two terms in the legislature 
and two terms in the Boston City Council; 
Judge Joseph E. Lee was elected municipal 
judge of Jacksonville, Fla., in 1890. 

Notwithstanding such ample precedent, 
Presidential appointment of a Negro Federal 
Judge took almost a half century after Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation of Sep- 
tember 22, 1862, the Civil War, adoption of 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th constitutional 
amendments in 1865, 1868, and 1870, re- 
spectively. 

Indeed. the election and service from 1869 
to 1901 of 22 Negro Congressmen, including 
2 Senators, 6 of whom were lawyers, witnessed 
no Presidential appointments of Negro Fed- 
eral judges to the U.S. courts. Following 
the 1901 appointment and for 30 years, this 
single token appointment the Federal Judge- 
ship to the District of Columbia’s municipal 
court, was charitably doled out as the Negro 
lawyer's sole participation in the Federal ad- 
ministration of justice by Presidents, Demo- 
cratic and Republican alike, from T. R. 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Taft, Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, to Franklin D. Roosevelt. However, 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt extended and 
enlarged Negro participation in the Federal 
Judicial process when he appointed William 
H. Hastie US. district Judge for the Virgin 
Islands in 1937 for a term of 4 years. Thus 
in 36 years the Negro lawyer had achieved the 
distinction of having two minor Federal 
jJudgeships for 4-year terms but not the in- 
dependence and power of lifetime tenure ap- 
pointments accorded to Federal district court 
judgeships. 

The Federal judiciary has over 235 Federal 
district judges, but no Negro lawyer has ever 
been appointed. At least 15 Negro Federal 
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district judges should be appointed by the 
President to represent 20 million Negro citi- 
zens of the United States, in the U.S. district 
courts at Los Anzeles, Calif.; District of Co- 
lumbia; Chicago, III.: Detroit, Mich; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Newark, N.J; New York City; 
Cleveland. Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pa. 

FEDERAL JUDGES AS POLITICAL PATRONAGE 

Historically the Federal judiciary from 
the Supreme Court down, has been consid- 
ered part of the political patronage system 
and while the National Bar Association is in 
full agreement with other bar associations 
and lawyers generally in sponsoring a move- 
ment to remove the selection of Judges from 

politics yet any proposed manner 
of selection of Judges must include the se- 
lection of Negro judges on a nonpartisan 
basis as well. We thoroughly agree with 
Chief Justice Warren's criticism of the 
“haphazard method of appointing judges” 
in an American Bar Association address in 
1954 and we are fully in accord with the 
1954 report of the Standing Committee on 
the Federal Judiciary of the American Bar 
Association that Federal judges should not 
be considered as a “part of political patron- 
age and that the best man available for 
the office of judge regardless of his political 
strength or background or party service 
should be named and if this be done our 
courts would gain stature, quality, dignity 
and respect.“ 

(The American Bar Association in 1943 
elected a Negro Justice James S. Watson of 
New York the first to be admitted since 
1912 when three Negroes who were not 
known to the Negroes were accepted. The 
same year the Federal Bar Association of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut 
opened its membership to Negro attorneys. 
The Chicago Bar Association first accepted 
Negro members in 1945 but many other State 
and city bar associations still do not accept 
Negro members. Nonacceptance of Negro 
lawyers caused the formation of the National 
Bar Association in 1925 and the Cook 
County Bar Association in 1914 and others.) 

However, it would appear that the present 
system of Federal judicial appointments 
may not easily be diecontinued without con- 
stitutional changes as long as our Constitu- 
tion provides that the President shall nomi- 
nate—and by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint judges of 
the Supreme Court and all other officers of 
the United States. The United States Sen- 
ate would and has proved an Ilnsurmount- 
able barrier to any changes in senatorial 
courtesy. 

United States Circult Court Judge J. Earl 
Major, in an address delivered at the Chi- 
cago Bar Association’s annual meeting June 
21, 1956, sald that while the Jacksonian 
philosophy, “To the victor belongs the 
spoils,” has been generally and widely re- 
pudiated, it still prevails with all its ugly in- 
plications in the appointment of members 
of the Federal judiciary, Judge Major 
stated, “I doubt if there is a single judge in 
this circuit who would have been appointed 
at the time he was if his politics had been 
different.” Continuing Judge Major related 
a record of presidential appointments to 
Federal judgeships according to party af- 
filiations as listed in an article in the Wis- 
consin Law Review (1948). 

For our purpose in this we have 
begun with the appointment of the first Ne- 
gro judge by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1901. The following list of appointments 
would appear to indicate that one Negro Re- 
publican judge, Robert H. Terrell was con- 
sistently appointed by both Democratic and 
Republican Presidents until his death in 
1925. 

Theodore Roosevelt appointed 69 Repub- 
licans, 2 Democrats, and 1 Independent. 
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william Howard Taft, 37 Republicans and 
8t Democrats. Taft's defense to criticism 
that he had appointed too many Democrats 
was that most of such appointments were 
in the South where a qualified Republican 
could not be found. 

Woodrow Wilson appointed 71 Democrats 
and 1 Republican. 

Warren G. Harding, 43 Republicans and 
1 Democrat. 

Calvin Coolidge, 64 Republicans and 4 
Democrats. 

Herbert Hoover, 42 Republicans and 7 
Democrats. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, during his first two 
terms, had a perfect record in keeping Re- 
publicans off the bench—he appointed 104 
Democrats and 2 Independents. Among 
Roosevelt's Democratic appointments was 
the first Negro Democratic judge of the mu- 
nicipal court for the District of Columbia, 
Judge Armond W. Scott. He was later to 
appoint the second Negro Federal judge in 
history and the first Negro judge of the 
Territorial District Court of the Virgin Is- 
lands, William H. Hastie, in 1937. 

One contemporary writer, Richard Bar- 
dolph, stated that the Roosevelt appoint- 
ment of Hastie to the Virgin Islands Dis- 
trict Court coincided with a political crisis 
for which the advancement of a prominent 
Negro promised relief. The writer further 
stated that “with strong suppport from the 
NAACP, influential Harvard Law School 
friends among alumni, and professors and 
prominent Negroes he was urged upon Mr. 
Roosevelt. Confirmation of his appoint- 
ment was blocked for months in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee by Senator EAST- 
Lamp, and when his name was finally sent 
to the Senate floor opponents of confirma- 
tion thundered against his highly active 
NAACP affiliations.” 

President Harry S. Truman with a deter- 
mination to give Negro lawyers more recog- 
nition, appointed the first Negro Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals’ judge in history 
(the second highest judgeship in the Fed- 
eral Judiciary, and a lifetime position) Vir- 
gin Islands, Gov. William H. Hastie, in 1949. 

Richard Bardolph, in his book, “The Negro 
Vanguard,” wrote that “in 1948, Hastie cam- 
paigned energetically for Truman—while 
the President’s very Cabinet members hung 
back, convinced that his cause was lost. 
Soon after his reelection, Truman, pressed to 
appoint several Negro judges disappointed 
the race's expectation by naming only one, 
but the disappointment was tempered by 
the fact that the place went to Hastie and 
that it was a seat on the exalted Court of 
Appeals.” 

President Truman had already created 
another first, for he appointed the first 
Negro Federal Judge to a lifetime position 
in the U.S. Customs Court in 1945. He was 
Irvin C. Mollison of Chicago, Il. President 
Truman later appointed another additional 
judge to the District of Columbia municipal 
court, Judge Andrew A. Howard of Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1950 for a 10-year term. 

President Eisenhower thus far has ap- 
pointed a Negro judge to the U.S. Customs 
Court, a lifetime position, in 1957—Judge 
Scovel Richardson of Missouri, former Eisen- 

hower appointee as Chairman of the U.S. 
Pardon and Parole Board. 

Judge Austin Fickling was appointed to 
replace retiring Judge Armond W, Scott to 
the District of Columbia municipal court 
bench in 1956. Judge Walter A. Gordon was 
appointed judge of the Virgin Islands dis- 
trict court in 1958. 

In 60 years under 9 Presidents, the Negro 
Federal judiciary appointments number only 
12 (only 3 are lifetime appointments) and 
not a single U.S. district court judge, even 
though there is an immediate and pressing 
need for additional judges. Chief Justice 
Earl Warren of the U.S. Supreme Court, ad- 
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dressing the opening session of the American 
Bar Association on August 25, 1958, gave a 
gloomy picture of one of the most serious 
problems facing the bench and bar today— 
the problem of crowded trial calendars that 
make it impossible for cases to be reached for 
trial for many months. He said that our 
U.S. district courts are saddled with a back- 
log of 70,000 cases—enough to keep all of the 
district judges busy for more than a year 
even if not another case is filed. “No new 
judgeships have been authorized for more 
than 4 years and during that period we 
have lost three positions as the result of the 
expiration of Judgeships created on a tem- 
porary basis, The Congress. had before it, 
recommendations by the Judicial Conference 
for 45 additional judgeships, many of which 
were contained in the omnibus bill intro- 
duced as long ago as 1955.” 
COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 

A Time magazine report (Sept. 7, 1959) 
states that “in 1953, when the Repub- 
lican Eisenhower administration took over 
after 20 years of Democratic rule, Democrats 
held 80 percent of all Federal judgeships. 
That figure has since been whittled down to 
about 50 percent and the Democratic Senate 
fearing more attrition has pigeonholed many 
Eisenhower judicial nominations (25 lay un- 
confirmed last week) and has refused for 
3 years to act on an urgent administration 
bill to create 45 new judges’ jobs in areas 
where docket backlogs delay decisions by as 
much as 344 years.“ 

A Cook County Bar Association (Chicago, 
III.), representing 400 Chicago Negro lawyers, 
on June 29, 1959, issued a report on “Racial 
Integration in the Chicago Judiclary,” stated 
that the Negro in Chicago represents the 
largest racial voting strength and the small- 
est representation of Judges. In spite of the 
recognized yoting strength of the Negro, the 
Negro lawyer is not represented proportion- 
ately on the bench and in administrative 
agencies even though Negroes represent more 
than 20 percent of Chicago's 3.9 million 
population. Of the city’s 1,841,598 regis- 
tered voters, an estimated half million are 
Negro. Of the 109 Federal and State judges, 
only 3 hold elective office and 3 judges are 
not enough for a half million voters, Rec- 
ognition and appreciation of the Negro po- 
tential should be ungrudgingly shown by 
prompt judicial appointments when avail- 
able which the major political parties have 
conveniently or intentionally avoided the 
report continued. 

The Chicago Defender, commenting on the 
bar report in an editorial on August 19, 
1959, entitled “Bias Against Negro Lawyers,” 
stated that there is no Negro representation 
among the eight Federal judges who preside 
over the U.S, district court. The Negro 
population's numerical strength certainly 
entitles it to a larger ratio of representation 
on the bench. Both major political parties 
have deliberately ignored that fact. They 
have had ample opportunities to give equi- 
table recognition to the Negro lawyers. The 
report is a challenge also to Negro political 
leaders of both parties. They have a respon- 
sibility to demand and secure for their con- 
stituents equal and fair allotment of all 
political benefits and patronage, including 
the favored positions of Judges. Chicago 
has more Negro lawyers than New York or 
any other city in the United States, 

There are many them who would 
make excellent Judges. It is a shame that 
such able men should be victimized by a 
blind, unjust, and indefensible discrimina- 
tory policy. 

The Baltimore Afro-American (Nov. 28, 
1959) quoted Co ADAM POWELL, 
of New York: “The Federal judicial system 
FW 
men 

Not a single colored American or Puerto 
Rican has been appointed in the history of 
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the Department of Justice as a Federal dis- 
trict Judge in the entire continental United 
States. Not only are there no Federal dis- 
trict judges, but the participation of non- 
whites and Puerto Ricans on Federal grand 
juries is almost nil or at the very most, a 
token of one. It is further a disgrace to note 
the number of nonwhite and Puerto Rican 
Federal attorneys. Here again it is zero or 
at best one token appointment.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Mar. 14, 
1959) reported that a Republican National 
Committee report on the party's 1958 show- 
ing in the northern Negro district stated 
that “In a close nationwide election the vote 
of Negroes may well be crucial in determin- 
ing which party wins the Presidency.” ‘The 
report continued “Republicans should put 
more emphasis in the next 2 years on im- 
plementing their civil rights position by 
securing tangible advances for Negroes in the 
party organization and in public office. 
Wise of their patronage power in both Fed- 
eral and State Governments they can do 
much to solidify Negro support for Republi- 
can candidates in 1960.” 

One official put it this way: “Negroes like 
all other racial, religious or nationality 
groups are strongly influenced by personal 
loyalties; when leaders of their group are 
given recognition the impact is widespread.” 

THE NEGRO VOTE 


In the past 10 years, all American politics 
have buckled under one of the great move- 
ments of the age—mass migration of millions 
of American Negroes from the South to the 
large industrial cities of the North and West. 

Negroes now hold the political balance of 
power in America’s six biggest cities, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, and Cleveland, 

These cities in turn dominate States that 
cast 181 electoral votes, just 88 votes short 
of the majority necessary for election. 

Almost 40 percent of all American Negroes 
live in the North and West and each day sees 
hundreds follow the trek northward. 

The phenomenal Negro concentration of 
six of the biggest voting States of the coun- 
try, New York, California, Pennsylvania, 
Tilinols, Michigan, and Ohio make the num- 
ber of electoral votes cast by these States 
enough to control any election. 

Carl T. Rowan, writing in Ebony maga- 
zine (November 1959), stated that “in 1948 
Harry Truman carried the crucial States of 
California by 17,865 votes, Illinois by 33,612, 
and Ohio by 7,107, and in each State the 
Negro vote was decisive. Had 15 percent 
more Negroes yoted Republican in that elec- 
tion, Thomas Dewey would have been Presi- 
dent.“ That was 12 years ago. 

News columnist Edwin A. Lahey, writing 
in the Chicago Dally News (Jan. 16, 1960) 
stated: 

“About 3 million Negro yoters could de- 
termine the outcome of a closely contested 
presidential campaign, 

“There are the yoters who live in the 
Negro ghettos of Chicago, Los Angeles, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and New York. Their concen- 
tration is the essence of the political prob- 
lem. 

“In each of these cities, the Negroes, if 
voting as a bloc, could give candidate A a 
majority of perhaps a half dozen votes in 
each State. No matter how thin the ma- 
jority, candidate A would have the whop- 
ping big electoral college vote of Illinois, 
California, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and New York.” 

The Negro thus holds a powerful bargain- 
ing card and political leaders may be wise 
in granting more Federal patronage and 
herein lies the basis of the National Bar 
Association’s request for greater recognition 
of the Negro lawyer in the Federal Judiciary. 
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The present number of judges on the U.S. 
courts and the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appointed by the Presi- 
dent are listed below: 


The Judiciary of the United States 


Supreme Court of the United 9 | Life. 
tates. 
U.S. Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals, 
U.S. Customs Court 
U.S. Court of Claims. 
Tax Court of the United States. 
U.S, courts of appeal 


Basins 


U.S. district ſudges 


TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


— 2 — 
= 
8 


Guam 


THE MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Municipal court of appeals. _--...- 3 
Municipal court for the District 16 
of Columbia. 


10 years. 
Do. 


The National Bar Judiciary Committee 
recommends that the association seek per- 
sonal commitments from candidates for the 
Presidency for appointment of Negro lawyers 
to the following positions, on the Federal 
Judiciary when vacancies occur. 

Supreme Court of the United States: One 
Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices; 
one Negro Associate Justice to the next 
Vacancy on the Court should be appointed. 

U.S. Circuit Courts of Appeals: 

There are 70 US, Circuit Court of Appeals 
judges and there should be seven Negro 
Judges appointed to the next vacancies in 
the following six circuits. One Negro judge 
in each Circuit and two Negro judges in the 
District of Columbia Circuit. 

District of Columbia Circuit; Nine judges. 

Second Circuit (Connecticut, New York, 


Vermont): Six judges. 
Third Circuit (Delaware, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virgin Islands): Seven judges. 


Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, 
Tennessee): Six judges. 

Seventh Circuit (Illinois, Wisconsin, In- 
diana): Six judges. 

Ninth Circuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, 
Alaska, Hawail, Guam): Ten judges. 

U.S. Court of Customs and Patent Appeals: 
Five judges; there should be one Negro judge 
appointed. 

U.S. Customs Courts: Nine judges; there 
are two Negro members already. 

U.S. Court of Claims: Five judges; there 
should be one Negro member appointed. 

Tax Court of the United States: 16 Judges; 
there are 16 Judges and 2 Negro members to 
this court should be appointed. 

U.S. district judges: 235 judges; there are 
Over 235 U.S. district judges in the 50 States 
of the Nation, including 48 States and the 
districts created for the new States of Alaska 
and Hawali and the District of Columbis. 
There are no Negro district judges and there 
should be at least 15 appointed in the fol- 
lowing districts which has a total of 105 
Judges: 


Pennsylvania... 
District of Columbia, 


N 
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Courts of the District of Columbia: In 
addition to the jurisdiction exercised as 
constitutional courts under article III, of 
the Constitution, the US. Court of 
e (composed of 9 judges) and the 

U.S. District Court ed of 15 
judges) in the District of Columbia de- 
termine cases on many local matters in the 
District of Columbia whose population is 
over half Negro. 

This jurisdiction was conferred upon 
these courts by the Congress in the exercise 
of the exclusive sovereignty over the District 
of Columbia delegated it under article I, 
section 8, of the Constitution. 

The judiciary of the municipal court of 
apepals composed of 8 judges and the 
municipal court for the District of Columbia 
composed of 16 judges, both courts created 
by Congress, are appointed by the President 
for 10-year terms in the same manner as 
the judges of the U.S. constitutional courts. 

Since Negroes constitute 53 percent of the 
District’s population of 850,000, at least half 
of the judges in the U.S, district court, US. 
circuit court of appeals, and the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia, all 
sitting in the District of Columbia, should 
be Negro. 

One of the reasons for forestalling con- 
gressional action in granting home rule for 
the District is to prevent Negroés from vot- 
ing, for certainly more Negro judges would 
be elected if the District had home rule. 

CONCLUSION 

There can be no question but that there 
are many qualified Negro lawyers available 
for Presidential appointment as district 
court judges to the Federal judiciary. 

Over 60 cases in the U.S. Supreme 
Court have been presented by Negro lawyers 
for the NAACP, and the NAACP legal de- 
fense and educational fund in which there 
were favorable decisions on major constitu- 
tional issues other than a denial of certiorari 
from 1915 to 1960. 
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The passage of the civil rights bill of 1960 
on April 21, the second major bill produced 
by Congress in 90 years since the Reconstruc- 
tion era following the Civil War is designed 
to enforce Negro citizens’ constitutional 
right to vote by Federal District Court ap- 
pointment of referees to aid in securing 
Negro voting rights. 

Recent desegregation lunch counter sit-in 
cases and school integration cases may add 
to the Federal court dockets for years to 
come. There is now an even more urgent 
need for Presidential appointment of Negro 
Federal district court judges. 


NATIONAL Bar Association, Inc. 
OFFICERS 

Elmer C. Jackson, Jr., president, Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Robert E. Lillard, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Theodore W. Coggs, second vice president, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reuben Lawson, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Theodore F. Crawley, fourth vice president, 
Chicago, III. 

Jewel Stradford Rogers, secretary, Chicago, 


first vice president, 


third vice president; 


III. 

Charles Wilson, assistant secretary, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

W. D. Hawkins, Jr., treasurer, Nashville, 
Tenn. : 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Charles M. Waugh, Muskegon, Mich. 

C. Francis Stradford, Chicago, Ill. 

Lawrence R. Bailey, New York, N.Y. 

R. Jess Brown, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Joel Blackwell, Washington, D.C. 

Vernon Z. Crawford, Mobile, Ala. 

William S. Thompson, chairman, program 
committee, Washington, D.C, 

Charles F. Lane, chairman, . 
committee, Chicago, III. 

Euclid L. Taylor, 3 life member- 
ship committee, Chicago, Ill. 

John E. Royston, director, publicity and 
public relations, Kansas City, Kans. 


Presidential appointment of Negro judges to U.S. courts 


1863 to 1960 Appointed by President Date Term 
vE 8. Pascoe Court of Appeals: Judge William H. | Harry 8. Truman Life. 
Has 
U.S. Custo urt: 
Sey Tein: CO, e o ME a R, Te S Do. 
Judge Scovel 77... P] Do. 
U.S. District Cone vi Virgin Islan 
Judge Walter Gordon. years. 
Judge Herman Moore Retired 1057. 
Judge Willism H. Hast 1959. 
Municipal court for the District of Columbia: 
ge Andrew Howard 10 years. 
Judge Austin Ficklin, Do. 
udge Armond W. Scott 4 years. 
pointed Do. 
— eT 10 years. Retired 
1956. 
Judge James A. Cob) 4 years. 
4 years. 
8 1 
Judge Emory Smith wye an 
Bet. 15, 1960, 
Judge Robert H. Terrell. Theodore Roosevelt 4 years. 


(First appointed — ol the peace and re- 
appensa ior 4 years by President Roose- 


What the South Means by States Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, as you 


will recall, I took occasion last week on 
the House floor to offer my support and 


sympathy to the distinguished Governor 
of New York and the so-called liberals of 
this legislative body who were desirous 
of showing that the 10th amendment 
concept of States rights was applicable 
in the matter of the contempt citations 
recently served upon various officials of 
the New York Port Authority. 

A fine newspaper in my congressional 
district, the Laurel Leader-Call, has seen 
fit to comment on the speech I made on 
the floor and also to include an excellent 
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letter from the executive secretary of 


the Laurel Chamber of Commerce in 
their editorial of August 27, entitled 
“New York and New Jersey Discover 
What South Means by States Rights.” I 
commend the reading of this editorial 
and letter by all thoughtful people. 
The editorial follows: 
New York anv New JERSEY Discover WHAT 
SOUTH MEANS by STATES RIGHTS 


“Curses are like young chickens, and still 
come home to roost.” (Arabian proverb.) 

The Governors of New York and New Jersey 
have reason to ponder that quotation as the 
result of what happened in the Congress this 
week. 

They were forced by circumstance to raise 
the issue of States rights during the debate 
on contempt citations for officials of the 
New York Port Authority, 

The citations were issued by the House 
Judiciary Committee in an effort to get 
some records from the two-State New York 
Port Authority. 

Representative Wurm M. COLMER, in his 
best south Mississippi accent, spoke in sup- 
port of the New York-New Jersey position. 

Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller and others 
had telegraphed asking Col xtxn's help. 

Cotmer replied: “If my memory and my 
knowledge of the political philosophy prac- 
ticed by these gentlemen while serving as 
Governor is correct * * they have uniformly 
followed a pattern of centralization as op- 
posed to the constitutional theory of States 
rights. 

I want to assure them that they have my 
deepest and most sincere sympathy in this 
instance where they find the shoe on the 
other foot.” 

Owen L. Neathery, executive secretary of 
the Laurel Chamber of Commerce, also got 
an opportunity to tell the New Yorkers what 
he thought about the situation. 

The secretary of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce had written Neathery for his 
support of their position. 

Neathery replied, in part, as follows: “I 
was very happy to receive your letter and 
to learn that there were others interested 
in the principle of a limited Federal Govern- 
ment, in line with what the writers of the 
Federal Constitution very carefully spelled 
out. 

“Frankly, as I read your first two para- 
graphs, I found myself checking the address 
on the letterhead to make sure that the let- 
ter was not from Brooklyn, Miss. 
~ “For many years the Congressmen and Sen- 
ators from this region, and particularly those 
from the State of Mississippi have fought a 
losing battle in Congress to protect the rights 
of the individual States from Federal en- 
croachment. Many times from the floor of 

and from public platforms they 
have pointed out that the laws being passed, 
and the decisions of the courts, were far 
more widespread in their coverage than their 
proponents would admit. 

“But every time they effectively proved a 
legal point, they were condemned and 
damned by people in other areas for trying 
to maintain what is sometimes called ‘the 
southern way of life." You have been led 
into a morass of federalized government 
while being willingly blindfolded by that 
catch-all phrase, ‘The rights of every man.’ 

“You should not be surprised to learn 
that the same Federal Government that can 
tell a sovereign State how it must operate its 
State-supported schools, how it must con- 
duct its primary elections, and other State 
functions; and that the same Federal Goy- 
ernment that can tell a city how it must op- 
erate its municipal parks, golf courses and 
swimming pools, certainly has the right to 
interfere in the operation of an interstate 
operation. 
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“Don’t misunderstand my point of view. 
Iam not taking the attitude that They did 
it to us therefore they should do it to you.’ 
I think you are entirely right in your posi- 
tion, and have called this matter to the at- 
tention of our own Congressman, the Hon- 
orable W. M. Cor tn, of Mississippi, vice 
chairman of the Rules Committee. 

“I might suggest to you and your board, 
however, that the solution to your problem 
is not going to be solved until you send to 
Congress someone who has a different view- 
point than Congressman EMANUEL CELLER. If 
your chamber has not already done so, might 
I suggest that they conduct courses in action 
course in practical politics, as outlined by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and get your people actively interested in the 
type of man that is representing them in the 
Halls of Congress.” 

Federal intervention in State affairs is an 
old subject in the South. 

It has been observed all the way from the 
days of the carpetbaggers in Mississippi to 
the days of the soldiers in Little Rock. 

It's interesting to note other States are 
now beginning to understand what the 
southerners were talking about, 


The &6th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is quite obvious that many 
persons do not realize how closely their 
welfare, their opportunities for jobs, for 
education, health services, old age and 
disability pensions, and a decent liveli- 
hood are affected by decisions cf the 
Congress and the President, or by the 
failure of the Congress and the President 
to act on important and essential issues. 

WHAT CONGRESS MEANS TO YOU 


The power of the Federal Government 
is divided among the executive branch 
under the President, the legislative 
branch under the Congress, and the 
judicial branch under the courts. It is 
not possible to properly understand your 
Congress without understanding its rela- 
tionship with the executive department. 
Because decisions or indecision by Con- 
gress and the President and his Cabinet 
officers, affect each and every citizen, it 
is of extreme importance for all of us to 
know our Government and to know how 
it functions, and to understand the basic 
issues which have a far-reaching impact 
on every citizen. 

YOUR HELP NEEDED 

Good government depends to a large 
extent upon the interest and the partici- 
pation of our citizens in political and 
governmental affairs. In the complexi- 
ties of our modern society it is often diffi- 
cult for the average citizen to understand 
how government actually affects him. 
Congress determines our Federal income 
and corporation tax rates, veterans’ pro- 
grams, Social Security benefits, farm 
programs, public works, minimum wages, 
foreign trade, and hundreds of other 
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matters. The executive department, 
headed by the President, administers the 
laws, formulates basic economic and 
fiscal policies, foreign policy, collects 
taxes, enforces Federal laws, and directs 
the expenditures of public funds for pro- 
grams voted by Congress. 
RESPONSIBILITY 


When one political party has control 
of both the legislative and executive 
branches, as has usually been the case 
in our history, it is quite evident where 
the responsibility lies. During the past 
5 years, however, control of the Federal 
Government has been divided between 
the Republican executive and the Demo- 
cratic legislative branches, 

This is further complicated by an- 
other important factor which is very con- 
fusing unless one follows closely politi- 
cal and Government matters. Congress 
has been dominated by a coalition of Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats for 
more than 10 years. These two groups 
most often vote together on matters af- 
fecting social welfare programs, eco- 
nomic issues, education, and other pro- 
grams of vast importance to the average 
citizen. In the 86th Congress, the con- 
servative coalition was successful in 
blocking or watering down many legis- 
lative proposals offered by liberal Demo- 
crats which include all Northern and 
Western Democrats and some progres- 
sive Southern members. 

POWER OF PRESIDENT 


The coalition of Republicans and ex- 
treme conservative Southern Democrats 
is an important force in strengthening 
the hand of the President, since a two- 
thirds vote, in both the House and Sen- 
ate, is necessary to override a Presiden- 
tial veto. This gives President Eisen- 
hower and his associates the power to 
block progressive and humanitarian leg- 
islation sponsored by regular Democrats. 

But aside from the control of Congress 
by the President and his coalition lead- 
ers, the President and his Cabinet offi- 
cers have great powers in their own 
right. The power of the executive de- 
partment is strongly felt in the adminis- 
tration of laws passed by Congress, 

COALITION POWER 


In the past decade there has been no 
Teal change in the control of Congress 
which has been, and still is, dominated 
by the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition. 
The only real change came in control of 
the executive department when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower replaced President Tru- 
man. It was this change that brought 
the conservative hard money and high 
interest rate policies, the laxity in the 
enforcement of laws dealing with monop- 
olies and fax collections, and the unsym- 
pathetic administration of many liberal 
and progressive programs which have 
been historically opposed by reactionary 
interests. 

Administration policies which affect 
the average citizen most are high inter- 
est, hard money and curtailment 
policies. 

These policies give . power to a 
relatively few persons and determines 
to a large extent, the rate of the Na- 
tion’s economic growth and how fairly 
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the average family will share in the Na- 

tion’s wealth and productivity. On no 

other issue is the real difference between 

the two great political parties so pro- 

nounced, as on this money issue. 
TRICKLE-DOWN 


The hard money and high interest rate 
policy of the President and his coalition 
leaders, reflects the thinking and philos- 
ophy of big financial interests which 
support and advocate fiscal and economic 
policies often referred to as the trickle- 
down philosophy championed by former 
President Herbert Hoover and President 
Eisenhower's close friend and White 
House advisor, Mr. George Humphrey. 
Humphrey, who is former Secretary of 
the Treasury, was instrumental in spon- 
soring and pushing the high interest rate 
policy of the Eisenhower administration. 

The trickle-down theory is in sharp 
conflict with the liberal Democratic phi- 
losophy of building prosperity from the 
bottom up. High interest rates have 
funneled a heavy share of the Nation's 
wealth to fewer hands, and have pro- 
duced a top-heavy economy, spurred in- 
flation, curtailed economic growth, and 
resulted in two recessions, unemploy- 
ment, and much suffering which Demo- 
crats contend is unnecessary and unjust. 
Democrats seek to strengthen the econ- 
omy at the base and would make the 
average citizen more prosperous with 
programs for public works, schools, hos- 
pitals, better social security, and the like. 

SPENDING ISSUE 


In opposing liberal and progressive 
legislation, administration and Republi- 
can congressional leaders charge that 
such programs are infigtionary and that 
Democrats are wasteful spenders. Yet 
the big spending program of the Federal 
Government today is for high interest 
rates, big business subsidies, and de- 
fense—not for these liberal programs. 

The President gets big headlines in 
denouncing Government spending, yet 
Congress has actually cut the President's 
budget request by billions of dollars. As 
a matter of fact, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has broken all previous spend- 
ing records. Its big spending has bene- 
fited but a very few. Little of it has 
trickled down to help the average citizen. 
The national debt has risen by more 
than $20 billion in the past 6 years, 
although there was a solemn pledge by 
the President to reduce it. 

The record shows that in less than 7 
years under President Eisenhower, Fed- 
eral spending totaled $497 billion. This 
amount, spent by Eisenhower in 7 years, 
is larger than the total spending for 12 
years of $373 billion under Franklin 
Roosevelt, which included the cost of 
World War II and the New Deal pro- 
grams which followed the big depres- 
sion during the Hoover administration. 
The official record shows that in 7 Eisen- 
hower years, the Government spent $124 
billion more than in those 12 Roosevelt 
years. 

RECORD SPENDING 

Another example of big spending is in 
the Department of Agriculture by Secre- 
tary Ezra Benson. Benson has spent $31 
billion in his less than 7 years as Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture in the Eisenhower 
Cabinet. The official record shows that 
all other Secretaries of Agriculture, since 
the Department was formed in 1861, 
spent a total of 827½ billion. In less 
than 7 years, as the record clearly shows, 
Benson spent over $3 billion more than 
the total of all his predecessors com- 
bined in the last 100 years. 

The record also shows that Benson has 
piled surpluses mountain high. Stor- 
age costs of farm surpluses are now more 
than a million dollars a day, or five times 
as much as that-spent by Benson's pred- 
ecessor. Mr. Benson is a vocal advocate 
of Government economy. But the offi- 
cial record shows that in practice he has 
increased the number of employees in 
his Department of Agriculture from 
67,C00 in 1952 to 98,000 in 1959—an in- 
crease of 31,000. It also shows that the 
farm income since 1953 is down one- 
fifth and food prices are up 5 percent. 

Beneficiaries of these policies of the 
Department of Agriculture are not the 
farmers and not the public, but the spec- 
ulators and gamblers in the commodity 
market, who never before had it so good. 
Benson has been protected by friendly 
columnists, commentators, and wire 
services, who have kept the shocking 
cost of his policies from the taxpayers. 
Few people have access to these facts for 
this is the sort of information which 
few columnists or commenators report. 

FEDERAL AID TO SPECIAL INTERESTS 


Subsidies, tax write-offs, and tax loop- 
holes, which are very costly to the pub- 
lic, fit in with the overall fiscal, hard 
money, and trickle-down policies of the 
administration. One good example is 
the million-dollar-a-month postal sub- 
sidy to the Luce publications. No men- 
tion is made of such subsidies in the ad- 
ministration proposal to raise letter post- 
age rates from 4 cents to5 cents. While 
benefiting immensely from Federal aid 
in the form of postal subsidies, big mag- 
azines such as Life and Readers’ Digest 
oppose spending for progressive and hu- 
manitarian programs as inflationary 
while they support costly high-interest 
rates, hard money, and trickle-down pol- 
icies. 


Resolution of Department of West 
Virginia, American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully submit herewith for inclusion in 
the Record a resolution adopted at the 
42d Annual Department Convention of 
the American Legion, Department of 
West Virginia, held July 22 through 24 
in Huntington, W. Va.: 

Whereas veterans of the First World War 
did not participate in the generous post war 
benefits afforded veterans of subsequent 
wars nor haye these veterans been afforded 
an opportunity to benefit comparably in re- 
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tirement, health, and insurance programs; 
and 

Whereas it does not seem just to such 
veterans, who now have reached an average 
age of 65.7 years, to be considered on the 
same basis as veterans of later wars who 
have received a great many benefits not af- 
forded them; and 

Whereas the provisions of Public Law 86- 
211 has had the general effect of reducing 
materially pension benefits previously pro- 
vided World War I veterans and their 
widows: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of West Vir- 
ginia, the American Legion in convention 
assembled at Huntington, W. Va., this 22d, 
23d, and 24th days of July 1960, That Pub- 
lic Law 86-211 be amended to provide that 
any veteran of World War I or their widows 
and orphans may elect to receive benefits 
either under the provision of Public Law 2 
or as amended Public Law 86-211 or that a 
pension program be provided for veterans 
of World War I separate and apart from that 
provided for veterans of subsequent wars; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this. resolution be 
forwarded to each Member of the U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives from West Vir- 
ginia, and be forwarded through proper 
channels to the 1960 national convention. 

Tommy E. JONES, 
Department Adjutant. 


Racial Problems in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


f OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
there recently came to my attention a 
letter written by Mr. Walter Powell, of 
Atlanta, Ga., to our esteemed and able 
colleague in the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon. JOHN W. Byrnes, of Wis- 
consin. 


Mr. Powell, the writer of the letter, was 
born and educated in Wisconsin. He 
moved to Atlanta 38 years ago, where 
throughout the years which followed he 
was an eminently successful insurance 
executive until his retirement, 

He was nationally famous as a football 
player, being a center on the University 
of Wisconsin’s championship team of 
1912. He was for approximately 10 
years football and basketball coach at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Montana State College at Boze- 
man; and Stanford University in Califor- 
nia. He served as a member of the Na- 
tional Football Rules Committee, and 
was a famous football official for 20 
years after coming to Georgia in 1922, 
and achieving equal success as an exec- 
utive and civic leader, and as an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Powell is a man of fine intellec- 
tual capacity, and greatly interested in 
civic matters and all problems affecting 
the present and future well-being of our 
country. His letter to Congressman 
Byrnes, I think, is well worth the con- 
sideration of all thoughtful people, and 
under unanimous consent previously 
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granted, I include that letter herewith, 
as a part of my remarks: 

ATLANTA, GA., June 28, 1960. 
Representative JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN BYRNES: Thank 
for your good letter.of June 22. I am gied 
to know that you understand some of the 
racial problems we have in the South where 
our population ranges from 35 to 80 percent 
Negro in many counties. 

Bince I grew up and went to college in 
Wisconsin, as I assume you did, I had no 
understanding whatever of the situation in 
the South when I moved here from Cali- 
fornia about 40 years ago, and I am of the 
opinion that no one ever really understands 
our racial problem here until he or she has 
actually lived in the Deep South for at least 
15 or 20 years. 

Your hope that we in the South “will be 
able to adjust to the situation” is certainly 
not very promising to millions of white peo- 
ple comprising about one fourth of the citi- 
gens in this country. If the Supreme Court 
school decision of 1954 was ill advised and 
utterly wrong as we believe it was, we feel 
that we should protest against it, and work 
for its reversal or nullification as long as we 
live. 

I wonder what your attitude would be if 
over night, as a hypothetical case, the 
population of Wisconsin and your district 
should change so that you would wake up 
some morning and 50 percent of your people 
would be colored or “Blanket Indians“? 
And immediately thereafter the U.S. Su- 
preme Court should rule and be backed up 
by U.S. Representatives and Senators from 
the South, East, and West that your hous- 
ing, schools, churches, etc., should all be 
fully integrated, even at the point of 
bayonets? 

Remember, the white people of the South 
have lived with Negroes for 300 years and 
know them better than any other people do. 
Also remember that the American Negro has 
made more educational and economic prog- 
ress right here in the South with segrega- 
tion than he has in any other part of our 
country where different social customs pre- 
vail. We take a great deal of pride in the 
accomplishments of our Negroes. Many of 
them are farmers, teachers, business and 
professional men, and you should see our 
Negro universities here. As a matter of in- 
terest, I am told that white people are not 
permitted to enter colored theaters or color- 
ed clubs here which is entirely proper. 

In conclusion, I believe the only solution 
of the racial problem from a long-range point 
of view is benevolent sogregation of housing, 
schools, colleges, churches, businesses and 
all social activities in all parts of our coun- 
try. They—the N. ould be encour- 
aged to take pride in their race and to dis- 
courage integration, race mixing and amal- 
gamation, which most of them do in the 
South. 

If this is not done, integration, race mix- 
ing and amalgamation will follow and the 
white race will disappear in the North as 
well as in the South. The result is not 
pleasant to contemplate. Hence, I hope you 
and your colleagues in Congress will heip 
reverse or nullify the school decision before 
it is too late. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincere 


ly, 
WALTER POWELL, 

P.S—Just made a rather extensive trip to 
Wisconsin, including a yisit to your district. 
Found a good deal of sentiment throughout 
the State sympathetic to the southern view- 
point, and critical of the school decision, 
Have also made two trips to the Far West in 
the past year, and found that public senti- 
ment has changed a good bit in the North 
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and West regarding the racial problem, 
Many people in those sections of the country 
are now saying, “Let the South handle its 
own racial matters; they know more about 
the problem than we do.” Tm inclined to 
believe that a good northern man who is a 
segregationist could be elected President in 
the next few years. He would gain many 
more northern white votes than he would 
lose of colored votes in the North, I hope 
you will come to see me if you ever come 
this way. 
Kindest personal regards. 
WALTER POWELL. 


Disrupting Public Worship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the August 17 issue of the Metropolitan 
Herald, published in Atlanta, Ga., carried 
an editorial entitled “Organized Con- 
spiracy To Disrupt Public Worship.” 

This is a thoughtful commentary upon 
a practice of recent origin in some south- 
ern localities. News items have indi- 
cated that these demonstrations are be- 
ing organized and promoted by a group 
known as CORE—Congress on Racial 
Equality. I have checked into the back- 
ground of that organization, and one of 
the facts I learned about it was that of 
16 members on its national advisory 
board, 9 of them are people whose names 
are on record in the files of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
as having connections with organizations 
described as subversive. 


The editorial in the Metropolitan 
Herald is a follows: 

ORGANIZED Consprracy To Disrurr PUBLIC 
WorsHie 

The well organized conspiracy to disrupt 
public worship in the white churches in 
Atlanta and to use these incidents for propa- 
ganda purposes was continued last Sunday 
by Negro student groups, alded and en- 
couraged by sympathetic news stories in the 
dally press. 

Under the hypocritical guise of seeking to 
worship in white churches, these groups 
have shown complete disregard for common 
courtesies and decencies by arriving after 
the services are undcrway, refusing to sit 
where ushers direct them and by loitering 
on church steps when not allowed to dis- 
turb services after refusing to follow the 
directions of ushers. 

The use of the term “kneelins” by these 
groups and by the dally press and some 
radio and television reporters makes a mock- 
ery of sincere worship. Devout people do 
not have to be seated in a conspicuous place 
to worship God. In fact, sincere persons 
who kneel in public worship do it as incon- 
spicuously as possible without any show, 
fanfare or sympathetic press coverage. 

These student groups are using their so- 
called attempts to worship for propaganda 
purposes and for these purposes alone. They 
are not honest or sincerely interested in 
worshipping God in churches whose services 
they crash or seek to crash. They are only 
interested in making headlines and in this 
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they are being given every cooperation by 
the daily press whose large staff of reporters 
follow them on these preplanned invasions 
like a hound dog following a possum, 

Making a mockery of the worship of God 
is a sin against God. Every devout person 
knows this and would never be a party to 
such a plan. 

Those who seek to use church worshp 
for propaganda purposes and to discredit 
public worship have certainly taken a page 
from the Communist handbook. There is 
nothing the Communists fear or hate as 
much as they do sincere, devout Christians 
who are immune to their atheistic doctrines 
and who refuse to bow before their godless 
philosophy. Communists are constantly 
seeking to discredit Christianity and the true 
worship of God. They have a new ally in 
these student groups. 


The Work of Dr. Robert W. Webb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
about the work of Dr. Robert W. Webb 
of Washington, D.C., presently serving as 
cotton technologist, Market Quality Re- 
search Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, in the US. Department of Agri- 
culture, 

This article is entitled “He Pioneered 
a New Science That Changed the Ways 
of a Great Industry.” It is a story of 
Dr. Robert Webb’s pioneering work in 
the field of cotton fiber and science, di- 
rected to understanding the nature of 
cotton and the properties that give it 
usefulness and value. As this article 
states, his work has given new meaning 
to the vast and complex cotton indus- 
try—a multibillion-dollar industry—and 
one which is essential to our economy 
and the world. 

Dr. Robert Webb was born in Ander- 
son, S.C., and was graduated from the 
public school system there. In 1918 he 
received his B.S. degree from Clemson 
College—agriculture with major in 
botany. In 1919 he received his M.A. 
degree from Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. In 1921 he received his Ph. D. 
degree from Washington University— 
double major in plant physiology and 
plant pathology. From 1921-25 he 
studied biology at the University of Wis- 
consin, and in 1927-28 took advanced - 
course in statistics at graduate school 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
His distinguished career has been well 
described in an article by Mr. George W. 
Pfeiffenberger, which appeared in the 
1956 Cotton Trade Journal, excerpts 
from which I ask be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, together with the 
efforts of the coworkers and students 
whom he inspired—have completely 
changed the concepts of cotton quality 
"a production, marketing, and utiliza- 

on, 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

He PIONEERED A New Science THAT CHANGED 
THE Ways or A GREAT INDUSTEY 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
preparing to-observe in 1962 the centennial 
of Its founding and ths establishment of the 
State colleges of agriculture. This will be 
a time to recall the Department's magnifi- 
cent service to the people of this country and 
a time to call the long roll of distinguished 
workers who haye made the outstanding 
contributions upon which present day agri- 
cultural knowledge and practice are largely 

based. 

Deserving to be included in this honored 
company is a dedicated man whose contri- 
bution is all too little known or understood 
by the millions of our people who have been 
its beneficiaries. He is Dr. Robert William 
Webb, a native South Carolinian, who in 
1927 began to push into the little known, 
and as then almost unrecognized, field of 
cotton fiber science in the United States. 
His goal: to understand the nature of cotton 
and of the properties that give it usefulness 
and value. How far he has gone toward that 
goal is attested by his professional associates 
to whom he is known affectionately—almost 
Teverently—as “the father of cotton fiber 
technology in America.” More accurately, he 
may be called an American pioneer in 4 new 
branch of science. It is no exaggeration to 
say that his work and that of his inspired 
coworkers have literally transformed the 
thinking of the vast and complex cotton in- 
dustry. A veritable revolution of methods 
has followed from the geneticist striving in 
his experimental plots to bring out an im- 
proved variety or strain, through the pro- 
ducer and the merchant, and on through the 
manufacturer seeking to achieve maximum 
efficiency and requisite quality in his product. 

To appreciate the full meaning of that 
statement, it should be remembered that cot- 
ton in this country u big business—a multi- 
billion-dollar business—and that cotton 
gives up its secrets reluctantly. The difi- 
culty of understanding cotton quality grows 
out of its own complexity. Every one of tts 
many fiber characteristics affects in some 
obscure way the behavior of the cotton in 
spinning or the quality of the spun and 
woven textile. In spite of all efforts to 
achieve uniformity in production, cotton ac- 
tually comes to market in an incredibly wide 
range and diversity of qualities, which have 
to be accurately identified and described. 

In a series of legislative enactments be- 
tween 1914 and 1923, quality standardization 
and identification were made & responsibility 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, The 
first official standards were established in 
1914, In 1923, the official grade standards 
were accepted throughout the world as uni- 
versal standards for American cotton. Much 
has been accomplished by use of these official 
standards in unifying and stabilizing the 
concepts of quality employed by cotton class- 
ers. But, standards created by classers have 
all of the shortcomings of the classing art 
itself and so are frequently challenged by in- 
dividuals and groups in the cotton trade and 
textile industry. 

This cotton quality problem began to vex 
and embarrass the Department almost from 
the time the preparation of standards was 
first undertaken. Some early researches had 
been started in an effort to find solid ground 
on which firm specifications of standard 
qualities could be based but these were aban- 
doned when they appeared to be bogging 
down in a morass of confusing and trrecon- 
citable results. Data from spinning tests 
had proved helpful but spinning tests tell 
only what a particular cotton can do—not 
what it is or why it does it, 
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Such was the state of things in 1927 when 
the Department, more than ever beset with 
its problems of standardizing quality de- 
scriptions and aware that in England and 
continental Europe sclentific studies of fibers 
were already underway, determined to make 
a fresh attempt to get to the fundamentals 
of cotton quality, and sought for a promising 
young scientist to shoulder the task. Webb 
was selected—a man who had been intro- 
duced to plant science at Clemson Agricul- 
tural College and gone on to graduate study 
at Washington University in St. Louls, where 
he won his doctorate in plant physiology and 
pathology. 

Soon it became apparent that the task 
Webb had undertaken was too far reaching, 
too difficult to be solved by any one man 
alone or even by a few; and that, if ever the 
secrets of cotton quality were to be dis- 
covered, a group of finely coordinated work- 
ers of specialized but varied talents—an or- 
chestra of research workers—would be need- 
ed to do it. Accordingly he set about pro- 
graming the work and recruiting a staff of 
enthusiastic young scientists. 

But not in the arsenal of science were all 
of the weapons needed for the attack. One 
of the first requirements was an instrument 
hy which the individual fibers in the cotton 
mass could be separated out and 
in orderly length arrays for analysis and 
measurement. Webb came up with his own 
design of a fairly simple instrument, which 
he induced a commercial manufacturer of 
scientific apparatus to construct. Webb was 
granted a patent on the invention and he 
immediately dedicated it to public use. 

In view of many of Webb's contemporaries, 
the Suter-Webb sorter was the key that 
opened the way to a whole vast field that 
waited exploration. Primarily, it afforded 
means of evaluating the distribution of fiber 
lengths present in the cotton mass. More 
than that, it permitted incisive studies to be 
undertaken of the differential characteristics 
of various fiber length groups in a single 
cotton. From this point onward, microscopic 
and ultramicroscoplc as well as physical 
and chemical analysis took on new meaning. 

Webb's staff also began to contribute im- 
portant new ideas in research tools and 
processes along many lines, including the 
development of a radically new method for 
measuring the strength of cotton fibers in 
mass; new and advanced apparatus of spe- 
cislized design for fine color identification 
and measurement; improved techniques for 
microscopic and X-ray studies; and improved 
methods for experimental processing cotton 
fibers into yarns. 

News got around. Among the first of the 
other fields in which fiber analysis was rec- 
ognized as having application was ginning. 
Much injury to the quality of America's cot- 
ton crop was known to result from faulty 
ginning. The ginning question was resolved 
by the building in 1930 at Stoneville, Miss., 
the National Cotton Ginning Laboratory, the 
world's first of its kind. Fiber analysis had 
opened the way to a whole new understand- 
ing of the ginning process. 

Another group soon to seek out Webb's 
laboratory was that of the textile manufac- 
turers, representing the four major tire man- 
ufacturers, who petitioned the USDA to 
afford them a testing service employing 
Webb's new processes, Conventional classing 
methods of quality determination, they said, 
were not getting them the cottons they 
needed. 

Confidence In the soundness of Webb's 

was reinforced at an early stage 
by two notable achievements under his lead- 
ership, which are now regarded as classics 
in fiber science. First, in seeking to solve 
the riddle of the relationship between fiber 
fintness and yarn strength during the early 
1930's, extra long and very fine Sea Island 
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cotton was mechanically cut to lengths com- 
parable with bread-and-butter upland cot- 
tons, in varying length propor- 
tions, and the mixtures were spun into yarns. 
The approach was original and unique; the 
results were sensational. Yarns spun from 
the cut Sea Island mixtures were found to 
be approximately 50 percent stronger than 
comparable yarns spun from upland cottons 
of similar natural lengths but characteris- 
tically of appreciably coarser fibers. With 
the evidence thus gained of the importance 
of fiber fineness as an element of cotton 
quality—never before thoroughly understood 
or appreciated in terms of upland cottons— 
geneticists and cotton-seed breeders were en- 
abled to set themsclyes an invaluable new 
target for their important aims. 

Soon followed another achlevement by 
Webb, aided by his long-time professional 
associate, Howard Richardson, which doubt- 
less more than any other served to put fiber 
science on a firm foundation in the United 
States if mot indeed over the world. This 
was their discovery in the late 1930's of a 
high positive relationship between strength 
in raw cotton fibers and strength in yarns. 
Earlier investigators had failed repeatedly in 
their efforts to find and evaluate such a rela- 
tionship. Researchers in Europe had been 
able at best to trace only a low degree of 
positive correlation, and not infrequently 
their results indicated actually a negative 
correlation, Webb and Richardson accom- 
plished their significant “breakthrough” by 
using data on the aggregated strength of 
fibers in a bundle, broken on the Chandler 
strength tester—a method originated in his 
own laboratory. 

Such was the beginning. As time went on, 
the appeal of the tiremakers for a service 
was taken up and reinforced by the breeders. 
Their ideas were crystallized in 1940 in a 
letter from the founder and president of 
the National Cotton Council, the late Oscar 
Johnston, to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
which he said: 

“At present there are a few cotton breeders 
and growers who have done something about 
improving fiber and spinning qualities. Un- 
der the stimulus of the work done by Dr. 
R. W. Webb. these breeders have 
translated what was originally a few the- 
ories into an action When Dr. 
Webb developed methods for their measure- 
ment he laid the foundation for actually 
improving the quality of American cotton. 

“No one acquainted with this work re- 
futes the statement that it is at this time 
the most hopeful endeavor in the whole 
field of cotton improvement. It holds more 
potentlalties for actually improving Ameri- 
can cotton than anything else that has been 
done or is being cone.” 

By special authorization from Congress, 
the breeders and the manufacturers got the 
service they wanted, at least within the 
limits that research up to that time would 
justify. The response of the cotton seed- 
breeders was hardly less than jubllant. The 
late Dr. George Wilds, then president and 
chief geneticist of the Coker Pedigreed Seed 
Co. addressed the South Carolina Chemurgic 
Conference at Columbia in 1942 on the ad- 
vantages of the new service and took occa- 
sion to pay special tribute to Dr. Webb in 
the following words: 

“This whole service is a brainchild of this 
remarkable man; a great scientist with keen 
intellect, vision and inspiration; a most 
dynamic personality; one who was truly 
inspired by the valuable service that he 
visioned could be rendered American cotton 
and the many affected by it.” 

The alumni of the little band of workers 
that Webb first brought together head the 
honor roll of the profession and their 
achievements are, in themselves, an impres- 
sive tribute to his early leadership. Thus, 
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when one begins to take stock of the conse- 
quences that have flowed from Webb's 
labors, from the labors of those whom he 
selected as his associates and started on 
their way to leadership, and from the work 

ot others who likewise took their inspiration 
from him and from them, he can hardly 
fail to be as amazed as he is heartened. 
From a bare handful of cotton fiber research 
and testing laboratories in the world, of 
which Webb’s laboratory in the Department 
of Agriculture was the first of importance in 
this country, the number has grown in 30 
years to more than 325, of which over 180 
are in the United States. 

Although in most ordinary market trans- 
actions cotton classing continues to be the 
first means of cotton quality evaluation and 
selection, wherever precision is essential, 
reliance is placed on laboratory analysis. In 
trade and manufacturing, the fineness-ma- 
turity test known as Micronaire is a supple- 
ment to classing in general. Many mills of 
this country now regularly specify in their 
raw cotton purchase contracts a minimum or 
range of Micronaire values, approximately 
86 percent of American cotton purchased in 
the season of 1957-58 having been so speci- 
fied. Approximately 10 percent of the 
shippers’ contracts with manufacturers in 
this country also specify Pressly strength 
values. 

Further progress in cotton marketing is 
illustrated by the fact that all contracts for 
the delivery of cotton in future months, as 
negotiated on the New York and New Or- 
leans cotton exchanges, now include mini- 
mum Micronaire specifications. 

While technical measurements obtained 
from the cotton fiber and color laboratories 
have not yet been actually incorporated in 
legal definitions of the standards, they are 
nevertheless heavily depended upon in the 
day-to-day operations and decisions involved. 
The grade and staple standards are, conse- 
quently, now more accurate, constant, and 
reliable than ever before. 

Results obtained from cotton fiber analysis 
also give a stable basis for checking the level 
and accuracy of daily cotton classing opera- 
tions, and thus contribute substantially to 
the uniformity of Federal and commercial 
classing services. 

Fiber analysis has rendered great benefits 
to raw cotton production, specifically the im- 
provement of American varieties, The crop 
overall has probably increased by more than 
10 percent in fiber fineness. Fiber strength, 
length uniformity and other factors have 
notably improved, too. Much of this im- 
provement has been carried over into the 
baled crop; and, were it not for a new factor 
in the equation—that of mechanical harvest- 
ing—most, if not all, of this remarkable 
achievement should be evident in the cotton 
delivered at the mill door. 

No one would pretend, of course, that the 
breathtaking advances in the knowledge of 
cotton or the eagerness with which the newer 
techniques of quality determination have 
been seized upon are the product of any one 
mind. Rather they must be recognized as 
the aggregated products of many minds, of 
days and months and years of building, one 
upon another. And yet, through it all, there 
seems to run the spirit of the man who over 
30 years ago had the vision to see a challeng- 
ing job to be done, who had the courage to 
face it, and the vigor of thought and en- 
thusiasm that stimulated a choice com- 
pany of devoted men and women to give 
themselves to his cause and in their time to 
becéme leaders in it. 

Fiber sclence has now come of age with a 
large and growing literature of its own. It 
also possesses in the established Fiber Soc- 
iety a vigorous young organization of profes- 
sional research workers. 

Both for his contributions to the literature 
of his science and for his pioneer labors 
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that opened wide the fleld of fiber science 
in the United States, Dr. Webb has received 
acclaim in this country and abroad. On 
rare occasions when he consents now to ap- 
pear before such interested groups as the 
Spinner-Breeder Conference or the Technical 
Division of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute, his fellows manifest their 
admiration in a rising ovation. His alma 
mater, Clemson College, has conferred on 
him an honorary Doctorate of Science; the 
Spinner-Breeder Association has conferred 
on him a Certificate of Merit; and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has recognized 
the excellence of his series of “relationship” 
publications with its Medal for Superior 
Service. 

Yet, strangely enough, beyond the circle 
of his profession and of his research and 
scholastic associates, little has been done 
to acknowledge the debt due him for his 
pioneer contributions to a new science and 
for all the wide benefits to the people that 
have followed, for a contribution that far 
transcends all that Robert Webb, as a lone 
researcher, has done or ever could do. In 
some way, by some means, this wider recog- 
nition should yet be given. For here assured- 
ly is a man who, almost unknown to the 
world at large, has selflessly given to his 
country a lifetime of dedicated service with 
results of inestimable value, and who indeed 
deserves well of the Republic. 


FIBER STUDIES INITIATED BY 
Da. WEBB 


While, of course, many individuals con- 
tributed their share in varying degrees, it 
is only correct and just to state that to one 
man goes the honor of being the dean of the 
American college of cotton fiber technology. 
While no such school actually exists in the 
sense Of a campus and a football team, the 
efforts of its dean, and the training and in- 
spiration he transmitted to his graduates, 
have in reality completely changed the con- 
cepts of cotton quality in production, mar- 
keting and utilization. This man is Dr. 
Robert W. Webb, a native of Anderson, S.C., 
who is a cotton technologist with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, USDA, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

After graduation from Clemson Agricul- 
tural College in 1918 with a B.S. in Agricul- 
ture, Dr. Webb attended Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, where he obtained his 
M.A. and Ph. D. degrees in plant physiology 
and plant pathology. He immediately went 
into the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
is now completing 40 years of uninterrupted 
public service, 33 of these with cotton. It 
is typical of Dr. Webb’s modesty that he 
does not claim to be the first man to carry 
out cotton fiber investigations in this coun- 
try. It is to him that the writer is indebted 
for much of the early history prior to 1927, 
when Dr. Webb established his first cotton 
fiber laboratory. 
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The Record of the 86th Congress—Report 
to the People of the Fourth District of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, at the 


end of each congressional session, I have 
reported to the people of my district on 


September 2 


my votes and actions as their Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

The report which I am submitting 
today deals with the record of the 86th 
Congress. It outlines the major issues 
considered by our National Legislature 
since January 1959 when this Congress 
first convened. It also contains a tabu- 
lation of my votes and positions on all 
major bills. 

I believe the voters have the right to 
know how their Congressman repre- 
sented them in Washington. For this 
reason, I have prepared these reports 
annually, had them printed at my own 
expense, and made them available to the 
residents of the Fourth District, 

In addition, I have kept my constitu- 
ency informed of my actions through 
newsletters, radio and television reports, 
and periodic visits to the district while 
Congress was in session. I have tried to 
represent my district to the best of my 
ability, and to give a full account of my 
work in Congress. I hope that my ef- 
forts and position on issues will meet 
with the approval of the people who have 
sent me here to represent them. 

THE 86TH CONGRESS 


The 86th Congress convened on Janu- 
ary 7, 1959. Its first session lasted until 
September 15, 1959. I remember that 
date vividly because, after an all-night 
session of Congress, I had to rush to 
New York to be present at the opening 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. It was my privilege to serve 
as U.S. delagate to that 14th General 
Assembly, and to represent our Nation at 
that world forum. 

The 2d session of the 86th Congress 
began on January 6 of this year and is 
ending tonight. 

In the course of these 2 sessions, the 
86th Congress, led by Democratic major- 
ities in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate, established a constructive 
record of legislative achievement. I 
will list it in a detailed table appended 
to this report. 

First, however, I would like to make this 
observation: President Eisenhower's pre- 
diction that the Democratic-controlled 
86th Congress would engage in a “cold 
war of partisan politics” were never 
realized. The Democratic majorities in 
Congress did not waste their time on 
partisan bickering. They set about do- 
ing their work, keeping the interests of 
the people and the security of our Na- 
tion uppermost in mind, 

As a matter of fact, on a number of 
issues important to the Nation, the Pres- 
ident received more support from the 
Democrats in Congress than he did from 
the members of his own political party. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


The reverse, however, was not often 
true. A number of needed and construc- 
tive Democratic-sponsored bills either 
ran headlong into a Preisdential veto, or 
were stopped in their tracks by a threat 
of a veto. Proposals to advance a so- 
lution to the problem of chronic unem- 
ployment and economically depressed 
areas, to promote homeownership and 
stimulate lagging home construction, to 
clean up the polluted water of our Na- 
tion, to provide adequately for the med- 
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ical care needs of our elder citizens— 
these and other bills belong to the cate- 
gory of legislation stymied by the present 
administration's recalcitrant attitude to- 
ward the human needs of our Nation. 
SOME SOLID CONGEESSIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Nevertheless, the Democratic major- 
ities in the 86th Congress were able to 
bring forth some solid legislative achieve- 
ments. 

Important advances were made in the 
field of labor legislation through the en- 
actment of a major bill to curb abuses 
and racketeering in the field of labor- 
management relations, and through the 
preparation of the groundwork for the 
enactment next year of an effective 
minimum wage bill. 

The first-mentioned bill was not per- 
fect by any means, Certain corrective 
and improving amendments are needed, 
and I certainly hope that they will be 
enacted by the next Congress. I believe 
that there is considerable support for 
such amendments. 

Further, the 86th Congress pioneered 
in approving legislation to provide for 
some of the medical care needs of our 
elder citizens, by removing—in accord- 
ance with the proposals I made as early 
as 1953—the age 50 requirement for the 
payment of disability benefits under the 
Social Security law, and by making sey- 
eral other important improvements in 
that law. 

The enactment of legislation to safe- 
guard each citizen’s right to vote, the 
updating of veterans’ benefits, the pro- 
vision of health benefits and salary ad- 
justments to Government employees, 
the strengthening of our national de- 
fense, and the introduction of a multi- 
lateral approach in some phases of our 
foreign policy programs, were among 
the numerous solid accomplishments of 
the 86th Congress. 

EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP WANTING 


There are some fields, however, in 
which the Congress is not designed to 
provide leadership to our Nation. Pol- 
icy decisions and new programs in those 
instances must come, under our Con- 
stitution, from the Chief Executive and 
his administration. National defense 
and foreign policy are foremost in this 
category. In these fields, Congress can 
modify, approve or reject Executive 
plans—but the leadership has to come 
from the executive branch of our 
Government. 

This is so because only the Chief Ex- 
ecutive has all of the information, the 
facilities, and the responsibility under 
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the Constituticn to initiate policy deci- 
sions and programs in these areas. 

And it is precisely in these fields that 
executive leadership has been found 
wanting. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND SECURITY 

During 1959 and the first 8 months 
of 1960, Congress appropriated over $80 
billion for our national defense and se- 
curity. This was more than one-half of 
our entire national budget for the 2- 
year period, and exceeded the Presi- 
dent's requests by approximately $1 
billion. 

In spite of this tremendous expendi- 
ture of money, many Representatives 
and national leaders have repeatedly 
pointed out that our defense effort is 
not keeping up with the critical demands 
of our times. 

There is no question that our defense 
is stronger today than it was 2 years 
ago, but so also is the Soviet capability 
to strike a lethal blow against our Na- 
tion. The evidence available shows that 
the Communists are still ahead of us in 
the field in which their striking power 
is concentrated, the field of interconti- 
nental missiles, of space satellites, and 
the like. 

And, on our part, we are not closing 
that gap fast enough. 

There is also ample evidence that 
money is being squandered by our mili- 
tary services while many of our national 
defense needs go unmet. This is the 
area in which the record of the present 
administration is most disappointing. 
One would imagine that, with a lifetime 
of military experience behind him, the 
President would have been able to carry 
out the much-needed reorganization of 
our Military Defense Establishment, and 
to command enough public support to 
do that job well. Yet little, if anything, 
has been done in that direction. 

Neither the reorganization laws en- 
acted by Congress, nor the congressional 
exposure of waste in military procure- 
ment, have been of much help in rem- 
edying the situation. The Executive has 
made virtually no progress in unifying 
our defense forces, in eliminating du- 
plication, in providing for better plan- 
ning, in introducing more thorough 
inspection of military procurement, and 
in eliminating waste. 

INTERNATIONAL APFAIRS 
The situation in the field of foreign af- 
fairs is also less than satisfactory. 

The present administration has been 
coasting to a large extent on programs 
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devised by earlier Democratic adminis- 
trations and supported—at times for lack 
of anything better—by Democratic ma- 
jorities in Congress. Some of these pro- 
grams were devised to meet conditions 
existing 10 or 20 years ago. They lack 
maximum effectiveness and efficiency 
today. 

The administration's attitude over the 
past 2 years seems to have been Let's 
just keep on going, and rush to Congress 
for more money whencver our lack of 
foresight and planning blow up in our 
faces.” 

Unfortunately, money alone cannot 
solve world problems. Further, many 
Democrats in Congress who have sup- 
ported the administration on foreign af- 
fairs legislation are getting tired of be- 
ing asked to appropriate more money 
every time a problem develops abroad. 
This is no way for the United States, the 
leader of the free world, to conduct its 
foreign policy. 

The 86th Congress has been success- 
ful in correcting some—but certainly not 
all—of the shortcomings in this field. 

First, it tightened up the administra- 
tive controls on the expenditure of 
money under our foreign policy pro- 
grams, It established the office and ap- 
proved the appointment of a comptroller 
to oversee the mutual security program. 
It placed numerous specific restrictions 
on the disbursement of funds under this 
legislation. It continued careful and 
thorough investigations of administra- 
tive practices and policy decisions in the 
field of foreign relations. 

Further, the 86th Congress injected 
new emphasis into our international un- 
dertaking by approving U.S. participa- 
tion in the International Development 
Association, intended to provide assist- 
ance, on multilateral basis, to the under- 
developed countries, and by establishing 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 

LEGISLATIVE RECORD FOLLOWS 


These are only a few of the major 
achievements of the 86th Congress. 

The table which I am submitting with 
this report lists many more bills which 
were considered or approved by this Con- 
gress. The disposition of each bill, and 
my vote or position on it, are shown in 
the table. 

I want to add that it has been a great 
honor for me to represent the 4th Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin in the 86th Congress. 
It is my hope that my record on the is- 
sues will meet with the approval of my 
constituents, 


Nollcall record of Congressman Crxrmexr J. Zantocks, 86th Cong. 


t Pairs generally arranged. 


Total roll and 
quorum calls 


Rollealls 


Not voting! 


Absence on quarum call doce not necessarily mean a Iecishitive day's uhsencn. 
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Voting record of Congressman CLEMENT J. Zaptockt, 86th Cong. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


Voted for. Defense Department pria tioma: 690-000, 000,600 in 1009 r S e 
Voted lor. Extension of the draft i Ae abe ERTS Pag tt!!! LACIE PRE ISN A EE IETF ed RISTO CT 


Voted for. 
Voted ſor s----- 


1 of modern naval vessels: 51 10,000, 000 in 1959, 1 W 


cts nt military installations and bases, in United States and abroad: 81, 200,000,000 
in Criminal Code to permit Beate te wosecution for espionage committed outside the United States 
Lenisiation to authorize Secretary of State to deny passports to persons furthering international communism. 
Legislation to clarify term “organize” as used in Smith Act to make it apply to continuing Communist activities. 
Bill to expedite procedures for review and execution of deportation orders uguinst nndesirable allons 
Legislation to broaden provisions of Foreign Agents Registration Act enn 2 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
a hha and continuation of the mutual security program, including technical cooperation, military assistance, and other pro- 


U. 5 participation in the International Development Association to provide multilateral assistance to underdeveloped e eee 

II. R. 5 te provide tax incentives to encourage investment of are capital in underd tries H. R 

Payment to American nationals of war damage claims from enemy-alien vested fun: 

Lum m payment from vested onemy-alien funds for relat as and yebabititation of needy victims of Nazi persecution 

Admission of ers enya A 5,000 immigrants us part of international effort to to 8 of remaining 3 refugees.. 

Legislation to authori. overnmont to entor into international cooperative progran in bealth research, 3 lanning 

8 ventions d. appointment of U.S. Citizens Commission to 8 prospects of ine unity among NA’ 0 1 S ons st a S.J. Res. 170. 
convention 


Became law. 
Approved by House. 
2 by House. 
II. „Res. 303. 


Voted for mera . in U.S. subser: ption to the International Monetary Fund and to the “International Bank for Reconstruction and Be- Bocame law. 


Voted 2 wee 1 of the Presldent's authority to implement terms of the International Wheat Agreement 
ation giving preferential immigration status to relatives of citizens and permanent residents of the United States 
Rain dag authorizing President to designate week following July 4 as Captive Nations Week for prayer for freedom of people behind 


Iron Curtain, 
9 Resolution urging international agreement for ion of 8 ee tosts under r sale —— EEN Adopted in Senate. 
Legislation granting President's request for special assistance to Latin America 85 3 FFT Become oly 5 


GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


arn taelon: OF StAWAI CO. LNA NON y dienes din ⁊ ß U—— — ee uw: 
e to facilitate orderly transition of Alaska from territorial to statehood status 

Bill to restore authority of Administrator of Rural Electrification Administration to approve or disap) Wan — President, 

Became law. 


ve loans 
Spite yeep of permanent Advisory Committee on Intergovernmental Relations to help solve mre kt between Federal, State 
and local governments. 
ben pa to Communications Act to exempt news-type programs from equal time” requirement for political candidates on | Became law. 
hat 3 Act of 1959, to coordinate and establish Federal policy governing construction and maintenance of Government | Became law, 
2 3 to Communieations Act to pe “equal time” provisions for duration of 1960 campaign to major party candidates... B.J. Res. 207, 
Amendment be pty cron arse Act to fix penalties for acceptance of “payola” and other abuses__.._.-......------.-------0---nennee 8. 1808. 
Legislation to latory agencies to establish procedures to protect against improper — ——— 
Extension of the? — bac law now covering cost - plus contracts to a 
Legislation to strengthen eee elections law serene campaign contri d C 
Legislation to restrict number of ated contracts require more competitive bid in i procurement 
1960 civil rights statute to safex vo rights of every 8 . ⁵ v —.. eee Became law. 
revision for postal and classified . — NT AET E E E TESA E Became law, 
1 yeurse extension of ’resident’s Protease d 8 Government $ 5 
55 edit ae for appointment 971 mblic defenders in U.S. DOES EA SA E ES ERE S ASA STEARNS H.R. 4009-8. 895, 
5-year program o aparen sa to State and governments in lieu of taxes for Fedora) lands; thorough review of this problem.] 8 
Resolution providing for creation of Commission to plan national observance of 175th anniversary of our ee (for 1064) * 
Voted for.. Strict accounting for moneys expended by Congressmen and congressional investigating committees; making such reports available to | Became law. 


public, 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Voted for. Federal ee 
for. 3 operat: 
purchase F! FHA and V A-insured 


ceiling. 
Bill to — — interest rate on savings bonds up to 4% percent to compare with high rates paid large investors on Treasury bonds. 
In 1949, a 1-year extension of corporate and excise tax rates; bill provided for repeal, in 1960, of telephone and transportation taxes. 
In 1960, continuation of telephone, transportation, and certain other excise and corporate tax rutes ae m- -mam mm mmm m m a 
The self- Employed Retirenasnt Act, to allow tax deductions to professional self-employed persons for limited pension plun contribu- 


from $500,000,006 
Voted for. Amendments to the Small f Business 
Voted for. Amendment to Clayton Antitrust Act to 1 — enforeoment of antimonopoly statutes 
Voted for. pete to permit Federal Reserve Board to lower reserve e of member banks, 
roe for Legislation 1 holding company control of savings and loan associations 
88 Resulution calling for 3 investigation of factors ca pene one and program to combat infla' Pending. 
Voted 3 . that bank mergers have approval of Federal e Board, Comptroller of Currency, or 518, to assure against | Became law. 


poly. 
Voted for........ Pcie Housing bill approved before adjournment on Sept. 1, 10 2-1 Became law. 


— a A 
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Voting record of Congressman CLEMENT J. ZABLOCEI, 86ih Cong. Continued 


Vaated for 
Vatod for- 


Votod or. 
Voted for 
Vie or.. 
Votod or. 

Voted for. 
Voted fori- 
Voted for. t 
Voted or 


Voted for 
Vote or 
Voted ar 


Vote. fr 
Voted or 


= eae 
Voted for. 


Voted for 
Voted lor. 


vi lor. 


Voted far. 
Votes fr. 


Voten r 
Voted for... 


Voted r 
Voted for 


Voted or 
Favored. 
for, 


— Issue Stutus 
VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 
Dim suthorleing $190,000,000 for direct housing loans to veter uns 222. oe ene eee ene se ae ess Became law. 
Revision of thu veterans’ porsion system, inereusing non-service-connectod pensions, bused on need, for veteruins, providing benefits | Beeaime law, 
to widows of World War II veterans, and making other changes. 
Grouts to nid totally disabled vetorans to nequire specially equipped housing „„ Recaine law, 
Legislation providing for control of extutes of lucumpctent vetetuns 2.5 -| Boeame law. 
A tur extension of the yoturaus’ home and business loan fogrum arsilnni an Se Te II. R. 70038, 
Walving payment of preminms on national Ute insurance policies for cortain totully disabled veterans- -| Hocame law. 
Hilt to permit conversion or axchango of national life Insummee policies to a new, Modified plin tines H. R. 11045. 
Educutiom and training benefits for children of vetorans who died of service-connectod disability alter Jan. 1, 168 II. R. 4306, 
eee , Became lauw. 
Program of educational, home purchase, aud relubilitation houeNts for veterans with more than 180 days of active duty after Jan. 31, | H. R. 10. 
1. 
Bill to equalize retiroment and retainer pay of Armed Forces personnel who id not boneit under the increase of Muy 108 H. R. 11318. 
eren eher - II. R. 10939, 
Hill authorizing involuntary rottrontont after 2 years’ service of Air Forte and Army olllcers who fail to meet requirements for pro- S. 1795 
imation 4 ar more times. 
$ Additiens! componsution for cortain disabled veterans (H. R. 7211) na `| H.R, 7211. 
Provision of sorvioes of optometrists to veterans with service connected eya conditio: H. R. 7088. 
Authority to pormit certain veteruns to continue vocational rehabilitation courses until co S. 3274. 
Provision of incentive piy fur service on nitcloar-powered subminrines_. ....-.--)-.~. ~~ <.-- 4 os =n - H.R, 10500, 
Amundinents to the Reserve Officor Personnel Act ta equalize promotion opportunity in various branches of Armed Forces, Became lux. 
Legislation 19 provide a $100-9-month pension to holders of Congressional Medal of Honor H. R. 270, 
Fyer extension of the period during which families of veterans have preforenco for admission to public housing projècts.. II. R. 4468, 
Legislation to authorize posthumous award of appropriate medals to the four chaplains -_—..-.. 2-2-5. Je. --. ss. 22s S. 2009. 
AGRICULTURE 
A year ostension of the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act for sale of surplus farm commodities abrend._........| Becamo law. 
Loglslation proposing wheat reforendam: 2)-percent reduction in planting acreage, and vo percent of parity price supports; or, re- | Vetoed by Presistont. 


muval of acreage controls and drop supports to 30 percent of parity. 

Reduce wheat 5 3 by 20 perunt, Ox supports at V- percent parity; or, remove all production controls, allow supports 
to drop to feed-grain levol. 

Reduce wheat acreage allotment by 25 percent, fix supports at 75 percent of parity, provide payments for land withdrawn from active 
production. 

A 2-year extension of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act authorizing refinancing of loans on famifly-size farms.. 

Establishment of a Commission on Problems of Rurpi Counties and Smaller Communities de 

Fxtonsion, to Mur, 31, 1961, of the Sugar Act: giving President authority to cut and readjust C 

Requirement that marketing quotas for rice he established when totul supply exceeds normal 


Defeated in House, 
Defeated in House, 


Estabiishment ofan Agricultural Research and Devlopment Commission to und and promote new ind ucts.| 8. 600. 
Improvenieut of administration of Secretary of Agriculture's authority over loans to farmers and runchers H. K. 11761. 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
Increased effort in combating nter pollution with Federal grants to local governments for construction of needed facilities.........- Vetood by President. 
.000 appropriution to begin thorough study of water pollution problem in lower Lake Michigan and Great Lakes. Became aw. 
lution Increasing rental foes for oll and zus Jeases on public lands. n 8 H. R. 1043. 
Establishment of an Oleo of Coal Research to find new uses for coal, encourage uction and conservation II. 
Increased diversion of wator from Luke Michigan through the Chicago Sanitary — — ana —.— 
Aduuinistration of national forests on basis of multiplo use and sustained yield of Droduets 
Expanded und uccelorated program of conversion of sea water and saline water to beneficial uses 
Granting éansent of Congress to the Great Lakes camuet b en ne nnn nnn am neem ones 
Legisia tion to e ¥edoral cooperation with educational institutions and private organizations in research and training programs | S. 1781. 
on fish and wildlife resources, 
Omnibus rivers and harbors oor 2 7 oe and navi Momas 98 H. R. 2 5 
Lecishitinn authorizing ixsuance of pormita for prospecting for p on pu s Bocame 25 
Bil authorising the TV A to issue revenue bonds to finance additional’ powor facilities within Became law 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 
Soclal Security Act Amendments of 1900, removing the age 50 requirement for pa t of disability benofits, providing medical care | Became law. 
nasi stance sA the aged undir federally approved Stute and improving v other provisions of the social security law. 
Omnibus housing bill of 1960, Increasing FHA authority by 88,000, 000,000, reducing downpayment requirements, providing | Became law. 
grants for urbun renewal, and containing yee oes 
Extension of the Voluntary Home Mort it program to ald buyers in smaller communities to find financing . law. 
A 2-year extension of the life of the Ch 11 — Commission. nmen .. SE RR eee Became law. 
Extension of benefits under the Temporary Uncmployment Compensation Act to jobless whose State payments expired before Apr. Became law. 
wn, = 
eee in benefits under Raflrosd Retirement and 3 Compensation Acts —: cms sicsts — Became law. 
Increased minxizuum expentlitures under the special school milk program nme . „-| Became law. 
A 5-year extension of programs for truiming public health personnel and advanced training of professional nurses -| Became law. 
A el. 8 of Sens Federal air-pollution control program and $5,000,000 a year for research projects and technical assistance to | Becaine law. 
al health authoritics, 
Health Insurance program for Federal employees. LETRE y pe eins OE TEE ALEE AS TEN AR Arra d. Recame law. 
A Lear program of ald to schoo} districts for School construet in. EATERS Died in pus 
z ‘ommittee, 


Increased Federal contribution to land-grant colleges for resident teaching grants 
Liniited Federal assistance to local communities and nonprofit agencies to combat juven 
Hoalth benefits program for retired civil service Worker 2. <1... 2-2-5 ------- 22 ee 
anay of effects of automobile exhaust fumes on public heulth; requires report to Congress in 2 
Establi 


a ishmotit of nutional register of persons whose automobile drivers’ licenses have revoked — 
Authorizing Post Ofico to seek court orders to curb use of malls for distribution of obseene anor fradulent mutter. — H.R, 7379. 
Estubilsliment of Youth Conservation Corps to work in national forces ssenenenmeanenn TTT Died in Houses. 


Why No Farm Bill This Year? 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 
OF BMIINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


The House had under consideration 8. 
2917, a bill to increase price supports for 
milk and butterfat. 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, first I want to say I am in 


support of this bill to increase the level 
of price supports for milk and butterfat, 
Although I do not feel it will have much 
effect one way or the other in helping 
to make that essential boost so badly 
needed in the farm economy in the Mid- 
west, every little bit helps and we are 
grateful for small favors. 

Mr. here we are in the last 
night of this session of the 86th Con- 
gress. We are getting ready to quit. 
What have we done to solve one of the 
great domestic problems in this Nation 
of ours? Both Mr. KENNEDY and Mr. 
Nixon claim the farm problem is the 


greatest one domestic problem facing us 
today, and I fully agree. But we are get- 
ting ready here today to run out on the 
farmers before our job is done. Why 
can we not stay here another week and 
do something for the farm economy of 
the Nation? Isay that in all seriousness. 
Here we are expending $600 million a 
year in grain storage on a huge surplus 
which is worth nothing to anybody ex- 
cept, perhaps, what we can give away to 
feed our own people and to feed hungry 
people abroad. What is being done to 
help do something to whittle away that 
surplus—nothing. Why no farm bill this 
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year? Might I ask now in all seriousness, 
Who. is responsible for the fact that 
nothing has been done? There is no 
answer but the majority of this House is 
responsible. You cannot evade your re- 
sponsibility for not doing anything to 
try to help boost up the Midwest farm 
economy of this Nation, You cannot 
escape that responsibility. 

The fault is not all yours because we 
have had an unsympathetic Secretary of 
Agriculture standing in our way. But 
the American people will not, in my 
judgment, let you hide behind the alibi 
of a possible veto. After all, the Presi- 
dent cannot veto a bill unless we pass 
it and if the leadership in Congress is 
sincere, there is no excuse whatsoever 
for the failure to give the farmer his day 
in court. Who knows, the President 
might sign a good farm bill. It is our 
solemn duty to at least lay such a bill on 
his desk. 

Responsibility for not having done 
something worthwhile for the farmers 
of America must rest squarely upon the 
shoulders of the leadership now in con- 
trol of the Congress. I say that in all se- 
riousness. Yet, here we are getting ready 
to quit and walk out on the farmers of 
the Midwest and do nothing about our 
number one domestic problem. Oh, yes, 
we have had these brilliant campaign 
promises, especially at the convention at 
Los Angeles just last July. Why are you 
gentlemen not going to help me bring 
up the level of price supports? Yes, I 
was delighted to hear the Democrats had 
pledged themselves to bring up our farm 
economy to a level of 90 percent of parity. 
Yet, here you are, getting ready to quit 
tonight. We could stay here next week 
and do something on the green acres 
program which has already been adopted 
by the House of Representatives. Or, if 
you prefer, bring up some other equally 
good measure and I will support it as I 
always have in the past. You can and 
you should do something to improve our 
agricultural life. I tell you, my friends, 
you can get more votes by doing that 
than by going home and making a few 
speeches this coming week. The people 
want results, not alibis. They want ac- 
tion, not promises. Only the politicians. 
want the issue, while the people plead 
for a solution. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I yield 
to my friend from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. KEARNS. Do you not feel that 
the proposals made by Vice President 
Nrxon might solve the problem? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
would say inasmuch as Mr. Nrxon is 
incapacitated for a couple of weeks that 
it would not hurt if the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the 
other Members stayed here to try to do 
something to boost the farm economy 
and try to balance off the campaign. 

I have found from experience, 22 years 
of it here in the Congress, that if a man 
does his job the folks back home will 
take care of his campaigning. We must 
try always to keep partisan politics out 
of agriculture, but I can say very frankly 
here tonight that regardless of which 
side of the political aisle you sit on it 
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will be to your advantage to bring out 
and pass a good farm bill. But if you 
do nothing, the people back home will 
hold you accountable and properly so. 

At this late hour I implore you to not 
forsake the people of rural America 
whose economic future rests in your 
hands 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 


Chicago Water Steal Meaning: Great 
Lakes Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the lead edi- 
torial from the Detroit News of August 
29, 1960, entitled “Chicago Water Steal 
Meaning: Great Lakes Disaster,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHICAGO WATER STEAL MEANING: GREAT LAKES 
DISASTER 


Hearings and studies may come and go, 
but Chicago's yen for pilfering Great Lakes 
water persists forever. The ingenuity of its 
big steal masterminds is exceeded only by 
their gall. 2 

Their perennial bill in Congress to legalize 
the robbery of an additional 1,000 cubic feet 
per second (cfs) from the Great Lakes to 
flush their sewage down the Mississippi is 
blocked for this year. (The amount they 
want is atop the 1,900 cubic feet per second 
Chicago pumps out of Lake Michigan for 
domestic purposes and doesn't return, plus 
the 1,500 cubic feet per second it is now 
allowed to abstract for flushing purposes.) 

With admirable frankness of language, a 
Chicago paper describes their latest gim- 
mick: A $500,000 item “slipped into” a 
Health, Education, and Welfare Department 
appropriation bill to study Chicago's water 
pollution problem. This would, as the re- 
port put it, get Chicago’s foot in the door 
toward more diversion. 

What's to study? That Chicago has a pol- 
Tution problem? That's easily determined 
by a quick look at (and sniff of) its drainage 
canal. That the cheapest way (for Chicago) 
to get rid of it would be to dilute it and 
flush it away with more Lake Michigan water 
without having to spend any more on 
sewage treatment plants? No need for a 
$500,000 study to find that out. 

But the price for Chicago’s sloppy habits 
would be paid by Great Lakes users in-a 
half dozen other States and Canada, in the 
form of lower lake levels and the attendant 
economy loss, There’s plenty of testimony 
about that on record already, and more 
being taken now by a special master for the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Chicago spokesmen claim that what they 
want would only lower lake levels a little. 
But even a little bit can be critical at the 
right places (ship channels, docks, beaches, 
wildlife marshes) at the right times (the low 
side of the lakes’ natural cycle). 

Even more important, the precedent at 
stake here is crucial. If Chicago can take— 
or be given—an inch or two, so can num- 
berless other communities within striking 
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distance of Great Lakes shores appropriate 
a part of the limited supply and fail, as 
Chicago does, to return it. An inch here, 
a quarter inch there, another half inch some- 
where else can quickly add up to shoreline 
ruin. 

There's no need for any of it. Chicago 
can do what other cities all over the Great 
Lakes watershed are doing at great but 
worthwhile expense: Treat its sewage well 
enough to put it back into Lake Michigan 
whence it came as good clean water, 


University of Wisconsin Expands Polar 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Ant- 
arctic Treaty recently approved by the 
U.S. Senate offers new opportunity for 
the member nations to carry forward 
constructive, creative, scientific research 
on the “Great White Continent.” 

If adhered to, the treaty will enable 
these nations to carry on scientific ex- 
ploration programs on that continent for 
peaceful purposes. 

Among the objectives of such research 
are the following: : 

First. To assure opportunity for par- 
ticipating countries to carry on essential 
research; 

Second. To prevent the continent 
from being utilized by enemy powers for 
military purposes; and 

Third. To carry forward cooperative, 
scientific efforts by nations—even with 
other conflicting interests—to acquire 
greater knowledge of the scientific 
phenomena from the South Polar re- 
gion, 

Over the years, the University of Wis- 
consin has developed a widely recog- 
nized program of research. Uniquely, 
it is one of the outstanding institutions 
which has undertaken extensive re- 
search on the Antarctic. 

Recognizing its great capability and 
productivity, the National Science 
Foundation wisely designated a grant to 
the university to further expand research 
on Antarctica. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an informative, constructive ar- 
ticle by Laurence C. Eklund—reviewing 
in broad scope the objectives being car- 
ried on—and planned—at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin relating to Antarctica, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GRANT TO UW Assures Porar Srupr Pro- 
GRAM—NEW CENTER TO DECT RESEARCH 
IN Arctic; $125,490 GIVEN FOR INITIAL YEAR 

(By Laurence C. Eklund) 
Journal Washington Bureau 

Wasuincton, D.C.—Establishment of a 
polar and geophysical research center at the 
University of Wisconsin was assured Monday 
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when the National Science Foundation allo- 
cated funds for the center. 

The university, which in recent years has 
played a leading role in antarctic research 
and exploration, will now become the center 
for scientific research not only in the Ant- 
arctic but in artic areas like Baffin Island 
and Greenland. 

Recent Senate ratification of an inter- 
national treaty dedicating the Antarctic to 
peaceful uses makes it necessary for this 
country to continue its scientific program 
there. 

Studies directed by Wisconsin will be in 
the fields of geophysics, geology, and glaci- 
ology. 

The National Science Foundation, an inde- 
pendent Government agency, allocated 
$125,490 in Federal funds for the first year 
of operation of the new polar institute at 
Madison. This will be a continuing grant. 


NEW DATA EXPECTED 


The university’s growing importance as 
the leading center of antarctic research was 
emphasized by a total of $634,591 in Founda- 
tion grants made to the university for ant- 
arctic research in the year beginning in 
October. 

The largest grant—one of $488,342—will 
be used to support a traverse program under 
the direction of Charles R. Bentley, a project 
assistant in geology at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Alan T. Waterman, NSF director, predicted 
that more geophysical data than has ever 
before been available on certain regions of 
Antarctica would be obtained from Bentley's 
exploration. 

A year ago the science foundation granted 
Wisconsin $566,985 to prepare for the 1960 
and 1961 traverse ams. 

Plans for those field studies have been 
worked out at Madison under the direction 
of Bentley, G. P. Woollard of the geology de- 
partment, and Edward C. Thiel, a native of 
Wausau. 

PENGUIN STUDY ENDORSED 

Bentley and Thiel have emerged as two 
of the Nation's leading explorer-scientists. 
They are among the leaders of a new breed 
of scholarly adventurers who are more sci- 
entist than explorer. 

The foundation granted $16,523 to Robert 
H. Dott of the University of Wisconsin for 
an entirely new project, a geological study 
on Antarctica’s Palmer Peninsula. 

Richard L. Penney, who is working on a 
Ph, D. degree at the University of Wisconsin, 
has been studying the parental and sexual 
behavior of the Adelie penguin at the Wilkes 
and Hallett stations in the Antarctic. The 
science foundation has now granted Penney 
$4,236 to analyze his findings. 

The new polar research center at Madison 
will have 11 employees, including a director, 
business administrator, cartographer, editor, 
mathematician, and machinist. The grant 
provides for three fellowships, 

CENTER IS NEEDED 

It is planned to house the center at the 
Brittingham estate in the Highlands area of 
Madison, about 4 miles from the university, 
until more adequate quarters are available. 
The estate includes a main house, & squash 
court with dressing rooms, lounge, and 
baths, and a 20-acre tract of land. 

The university estimates that it will cost 
$18,000 to rehabilitate the Brittingham prop- 
erty, but it is believed the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation will be willing 
to provide the needed funds. 

Woollard, who may be the director of the 
new research center, deplored the fact that 
at present there was no working center for 
polar research and terrestrial geophysics in 
the United States. 

“Such a center is needed tf the United 
States is to maintain a position of scientific 
leadership in these fields,” Woollard said. 
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Woollerd called attention to the fact that 
only six institutions in the United States 
provide for advanced work in geophysics, 
which he defined included fundamental 
training in mathematics, physics and geol- 
ogy, backed up with comprehensive research. 

It was learned here that Wisconsin was 
selected in part because of its graduate 
school and the opportunities it offers to stu- 
dents working for doctorates. 

“The Antarctic is more than the last great 
unexplored continent and the site of the 
world’s greatest accumulation of ice and 
snow.“ said Woollard, 

OTHER STUDIES URGED 


“It is also a unique location for conduct- 
ing fundamental studies related to the in- 
ternal structure of the earth, the strength 
of the earth's crust, the circulation in the 
atmosphere as well as glaciology and clima- 
tology. It is a key area for studying the 
adaptation of life to environment. 

“Any Antarctic studies of crustal sructure 
and deformation caused by the ice load 
must be accompanied by a companion pro- 
gram of study in unglaciated areas,” he 
said, 

“The significance of the evidence of 
wasting of the Antarctic ice cap, suggesting 
changes in polar climatic conditions and pos- 
sible significant changes in sea level, cannot 
be fully demonstrated without companion 
N in Baffin Island and Greenland,” he 
said. 


Life and Death in a Guatemalan Town— 
An Unpronounceable Bit of Friendship 
for United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SIKES of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleague two articles which ap- 
peared recently in the Washington Daily 
News. One is entitled “An Unpro- 
nounceable Bit of Friendship for United 
States,” by Margo Dick; and the other 
one is entitled Another Opportunity We 
Can Lose,” by Virginia Prewett. The 
articles follow: 

From the Washington Daily News, July 29, 

1960] 

LIFE AND DEATH IN A GUATEMALAN TowN—AN 
UNPRONOUNCEABLE BIT or FRIENDSHIP FOR 
UNITED STATES 

(By Margo Dick) 

CHIRIJQUIAC, GUATEMALA —It looks like 
that forgotten man, the American taxpayer, 
who picks up the check for foreign aid, may 
not be so forgotten after all. 

A great many people he will never meet 
seem to know and like him these days. 

At least they do here in Chirijquiac and its 
twin village, Chuisuc, where I had come to 
attend the dedication of a new water supply 
financed by the United States, the Guate- 
moelan Government, and the local commun- 

J. 

now DO YOU SAY IT? 

There is only one way to say Chirijquiac 
and it goes like this: First say “cherry,” 
then clear your throat for the ].“ and end 
up with an explosion that sounds like “Key- 
ah-k.“ Chuisuc is easier. All you do is say 
“chewy” * * and finish by spitting out 
“sook,” as if you were a little sore about 
something. That does it. 
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Here there is a warm feeling for Ameri- 
cans because they have given these towns a 
priceless gift: A pure and safe water supply 
where, until now, water could kill you as 
efficiently as it quenched your thirst. 
Typhoid and amoebic infections were the 
constant risks, and infant mortality here 
has been running 52 percent. 

My guide was Dr. Charles von Pohle. 
American Director of SCISP, the public 
health service financed and run jointly by 
the U.S. International Cooperation Admin- 
istration and the Guatemalan Government. 

Along with the Guatemalan Minister of 
Health, Dr. Lopez Herrarte, we jogged down 
a deeply rutted dirt road in a jeep. 

As we approached the village after a 5- 
hour drive from Guatemala City, the roads 
began to sprout signs of welcome. At half- 
mile intervals the community pilas, large 
concrete wash tubs where the whole neigh- 
borhood does its laundry, were gay with 
flowers, burning candles, and pictures of the 
Virgin. A trickle of the new, pure water 
was allowed to drip from the faucets to show 
off the safe agua and ali along the road, bare- 
foot Indians and their families, their blouses 
turned bright side out, waved and cheered 
as our dust-covered jeep passed by, 


CHAMPAGNE AND MUSIC 


At the villages, all was in readiness, 
Champagne appeared from nowhere. A ma- 
rimba chattered excitedly and later a native, 
flutelike instrument called chirimia started 
winding a weird melody against a back- 
ground of one drum. 

Three children dressed as queens, sat sol- 
emnly atop a borrowed American truck be- 
decked with typical handwoven materials 
and flowers. 

We were ushered to the porch of the town 
school and the long speeches began; 15 of 
them, and all spoken by men without shoes. 
The laboriously read discursos had been 


classic style, with the hand frequently placed 
upon the heart. 

The theme was unmistakable. Time and 
again one heard the phrase, Two anti-Com- 
munist governments have joined together to 
bring us a great gift.“ Other govern- 
ments have promised everything, but only 
this Government has done the job. * * *” 

The two villages are part of the district 
of Cantel, where the Cantel factory, which 
manufactures cloth is located. For years it 
has been a Communist stronghold in the 
country. 

“When Arbenz was President, one of our 
workers was sent as a guest to Russia by 
the workers here,” said Enrique Ibarguen, 
owner and operator of the Cantel mills. 

“But, just last year, to show you what 
is happening, one of our boys went instead 
to Chicago to take part in an International 
athletic meet. 

CHANGE IN THE AIR 

“This community is responding to Ameri- 
ean foreign aid, and the Guatemalan and 
US. programs of low-cost housing. public 
health and education. The political cH- 
mate is swinging back to normal,” he 
said. 


Dr. von Pohle, a graying, handsome man 
who speaks perfect Spanish, explained it this 
way: 

“If you save a baby’s life—in the name of 
the American people—or clean up a town’s 
water supply system, you are making friends 
for keeps. 

“We have been trying to perfect a way of 
cooperating with our democratic neighbors 
in public health programs that steer clear 
of give away projects or handouts. .- 

“Our method is to give freely of technical 
advice but, wherever possible, to expect 
matching funds from the central govern- 
ments and, however small, some financial or 
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work contribution from the local community 


tary 
but VVV 
the way,” 

Dr. von *ponle 1 has pioneered cooperative 
public health planning in Bolivia, Columbia 
and Korea, where he did a survey of medical 
and public health needs in 1954. Before 
coming te Guatemala 3 years ago, he spent 
10 years in private general practice in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

In Guatemala, a staff of eight Americans 
which includes the doctor, two nurses, a 
sanitary engineer, a business manager, two 
public health specialists and a well driller 
have given technical assistance to the fol- 
lowing: 

The construction of a modern, 1,057-bed 
hospital freely acknowledged to be the best 
equipped hospital in the country; 

A program of malaria eradication now in 
ite third year; 

Construction and operation of four health 
centers in the country’s capital, two more 
outside the city, with two under construction 
in rural areas and six more projected for the 
tut ure: and 

The replacement of contaminated water 
supply systems in many population centers 
of the country. 


[From the Washington Dally News, July 27, 
1960] 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY We Can Lose 


(By Virginia Prewett) 

With Castro-Communist pressures mount- 
ing against Gautemala as part of the world 
offensive against the United States, that 
country’s Government finds itself bewilder- 
ingly entangled in the mysteries of U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

The United States has just agreed to pump 
a $140 million loan into Communist Poland. 
Poland is pumping trade and technicians 
into Cuba to bolster Castro. Castro has 
pumped money into Guatemala—for an at- 
tempted rebellion on July 17 and organized 
rioting since. But the United States has 
cut off former grants to Guatemala and the 
last $3.5 million trickle in the loan pipeline 
has dribbled out. 

DELAYS 


Guatemala has asked the Development 
Loan Fund for a $23 million shot in the arm 
for road building. The DLF has had the 
project a month—and its review process 
takes about seven. Requests before the Ex- 
port-Import Bank face similar bureaucratic 
delays. 

Washington has known for a year or two 
tactics being used against Guatemala’s anti- 
Castro government. First, extremists of the 
right and the left are trying to push Presl- 
dent Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes into strong- 
arm measures so they can cry “tyrant.” Sec- 
ond, they're capitalizing on economic 
troubles brought on by fallen coffee prices 
and aggravated by the withdrawal of for- 
merly generous U.S, ald. 

Here are inside facts: 

Present U.S. policy for Guatemala was set 
in 1959 by Eisenhower advisers tempera- 
mentally cool to Latin America. 

Our State Department tried and falled to 
liberalize their attitude on Latin America 
immediately after Eisenhower's South Amer- 
ican trip. The President's belatedly an- 
nounced “bold new plan” for the region is 
hedged about with prospects for inch-along 
performance, 

. . . * . 

To rally his nation, President Ydigoras has 
Just announced his own bold new $170 mil- 
lion development plan, which optimistically 
envisages some U.S. financing. 
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So long as denial and delay characterize 
our policy, however, the Guatemalan Goy- 
ernment will have to meet the economic issue 
with paper defenses only. The spectacle 
argues that our top policy echelon is still 
unaware of the size and tempo of Latin 
America’s boiling-hot crisis. 


The Versatility and Adaptability of Rail 
Transport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, while I- 


fully recognize that our national interest 
requires a transportation system that 
embodies all the elements of transpor- 
tation—railroad, highways, water, and 
air—I sometimes wonder if the Congress, 
when we make decisions affecting one 
or more elements of the total system, 
have the benefit of advice from the ap- 
propriate Government agencies that is 
based not only on true facts, but sound 
economic reasoning. This is important, 
for if we act unwisely we contribute not 
to efficiency, but inefficiency in the total 
transportation system. ‘The economics 
of communities are disrupted and thou- 
sands of workers are thrown 6n relief 
rolls. A good illustration is my own 
district where literally thousands of 
railroad workers have been furloughed 
because of traffic loss to tax-supported 
waterways. I do not say we should 
cease to improve our waterways, but any 
action we take in that regard should be 
definitely based on true facts and sound 
economic reasoning. That we do not 
always have the benefit of sound facts 
and reasoning is quite well stated in the 
following letter from one of my con- 
stituents: 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co., 
PrrrssurcH REGION, 
Conway, Pa., August 29, 1960. 
The Honorable FRANK M. CLARK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I have had the oppor- 
tunity of revi “Committee Print No. 
11” entitled “Future Needs for Navigation” 
which was prepared by the Corps of Engi- 
neers for Select Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources, pursuant to S, Res. 
48, 86th Congress, and I am appalled at the 
apparent antipathy against the 
early in the report, where they are charged 
as opportunist grabbers of river traffic during 
the War Between the States. Then, later, 
they close the door on the capability of rail- 
roads to handle a 7.8 billion ton-mile annual 
increase in traffic unless they construct the 
equivalent of an additional transcontinental 
railroad annually. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. A transcontinental rall- 
road could be considered a coast-to-coast 
rallroad, or a combination of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe which had an aggregate road mile- 
age of 23,130 and transported a total of 93,- 
502,902,000 ton-miles of revenue freight in 
the year 1957 (ICC Statistics of Railroads in 
the United States). This is by no means 
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capacity—just an average annual business for 
these roads, and would indicate that one 
transcontinental railroad has the capacity to 
handle the entire 115 billion ton-miles of 
traffic which was handled over the 20,153 
miles of inland waterways in the year 1957, 
if the business had been in its territory. 

The establishment of a 3 million ton-miles 
of traffic per mile of road per year as rail 
line capacity, is just as fallacious as the 
transcontinental yardstick derived by the 

John W. Barriger, eminent author- 
ity on railroad economics in his book, "Super 
Railroads for a Dynamic American Economy,” 
states that 10 percent or 22,500 miles of the 
Nation’s railway lines, classified as heavy 
density routes, produced 300 billion ton- 
miles of service in 1953 or almost three times 
that transported in 1957 over the Nation's 
entire inland waterway system. 

He states: “The range of density in this 
10 percent varies from a lower limit of 4 
million to a high of 60 million ton-miles per 
mile of line per year. The upper density is 
reached where principal routes of traffic con- 
verge at a gateway to provide maximum con- 
centration. The World War II peak at that 
point exceeded 80 million ton-miles per 
mile.” (And this was not capacity.) 

Unquestionably the Army engineers have 
exceeded the sphere of their qualifications 
when they posed as experts of rail transpor- 
tation in the preparation of committee print 
No. 11. Such faulty hypothesis as they have 
created should never become the foundation 
for the $8 billion waterway expenditure they 
recommend, Matters of transportation eco- 
nomics should be reviewed by the Federal 
agency charged with that responsibility (the 
Interstate Commerce Commission). 

It was indeed refreshing to have the oppor- 
tunity to review the Kilday-Vinson Special 
Subcommittee Report on Adequacy of Trans- 
portation (86th Cong., Ist sess., H. Res. 19), 
approved October 10, 1959; wherein it is 
stated: 

“The versatility and adaptability of rall 
transport, as thoroughly demonstrated on 
a worldwide basis under all kinds of condi- 
tions is but one of the reasons why military 
logistical planning is built around the rail- 
roads for the bulk of its freight and passenger 
movements. The other forms of transport, 
important as they are to the total need, are 
auxiliary and supplemental to the rallroads.” 

In conclusion, I think this can be said in 
the name of all of the Nation's railroads. If 
and when additional rail facilities are re- 
quired for the transportation of the Nation's 

the railroads will be happy to con- 
struct and furnish adequate plant at no cost 
to the taxpayer. 
Respectfully yours, 
W. D. Morprr, 
Manager, Conway Yards, 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Immigration Law Revisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HIRAM L. FONG 


or HAWAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter, 
written by me, addressed to Hon. Fran- 
cts E. Water, chairman, Immigration 
and Nationality Subcommittee, House of 
Representatives, relating to discrimina- 
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tion against the peoples of Asia in im- 
migation matters. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 1, 1960. 
The Honorable Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman, Immigration and Nationality 
Subcommittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of June 14, 1980, which appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 1 and in 
which you commented on certain statements 
contained in my article on the discrimina- 
tion against the peoples of Asia in our pres- 
ent immigration policy, which appeared in 
the Honolulu Advertiser of May 22, 1960, 
and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 1. 

There is no question that the McCarran- 
Walter Act, in 1952, meant a significant step 
forward in the treatment of the peoples of 
Asia under our immigration laws. The hon- 
ors you mention as haring been bestowed 
upon you and Senator McCarran were well 
deserved. Eight years have passed mean- 
while. In these 8 years, great changes have 
taken place. The atomic age and the jet 
age have arrived. New nations are emerg- 
ing in Asia and Africa, The ideological con- 
filct between communism and the free 
world has become a matter of survival. 

The United States must demonstrate its 
leadership of the free world by deeds and 
not only by words. This is the reason im- 
pelling me to seek amendments of the im- 
migration laws to complete the development 
which you and Senator McCarran initiated 
in 1952. 

I do not wish to repeat all the facts stated 
in my article of May 22, but should like to 
stress again the following points: 

1. It is offensive to the peoples of Asia and 
the Pacific that they should accountable 
te quotas by race when other ts are 
accountable to quotas by their place of birth. 
We cannot justify this provision of our law 
by pointing to the more discriminatory laws 
which existed prior to 1952. 

2. It is difficult to explain to any person, 
whether Asian or not, why an immigrant of 
Russian or Swiss parentage born in Brazil 
may come to the United States without 
quota restrictions, while an immigrant born 
in Brazil with 50 percent or more Japanese 
or Indian blood in his veins must be charged 
to a heavily oversubscribed quota of the 
Asia-Pacific triangle. 

8. Not even our best friends in the Far East 
can understand why the creation of a new 
country in Asia with a quota of its own 
necessitates the reduction of the minimum 
quotas of all other countries in the Asia-Pa- 
cific triangle so that their total never exceeds 
2,000. 

4. Under the McCarran-Walter Act an 
Asian family will be separated in migration 
if the wife is accountable to an oversub- 
scribed quota although her husband is 
chargeable to an open quota. On the other 
hand, a non-Aslan wife accountable to an 
oversubscribed quota may be given the quota 
of her immigrant husband if he is fortunate 
enough to have access to an open quota. It 
is embarrassing for me as a Member of the 
United States Senate to answer the question 
why the traditional policy of the Congress 
to keep families united in migration does not 
apply to an Asian family. 

Iagree with you that the quotas of Burma, 
Cambodia, Malaya, Laos, Nepal, Vietnam, 
and Thailand are open and unused, as these 
are countries which generally have not 
sought migration for their peoples beyond 
thelr own borders. However, the quota re- 
port of the Department of State dated April 
1, 1960, to which you refer lists as heavily 
oversubscribed the quotas of China, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines. The quotas of these countries 
are so heavily oversubscribed that nonpref- 
erence quota immigrants have to anticipate 
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an indefinite waiting period. The same list 
shows that the so-called Asian-Pacific quota 
is backlogged for 6 years. The State De- 
partment quota list dated August 1, 1960, 
which has just come to my attention, shows 
that the quota for Chinese persons, 1 
month after the beginning of the new fiscal 
year, is already completely exhausted for the 
remaining 11 months. 

India, Japan, and the Philippines, and the 
other countries just referred to, have tradi- 
tionally sought immigration to the United 
States. They are the countries which will 
influence more than some others the future 
of the world. The friendship of their peoples 
is crucial to all those who are fighting for the 
preservation of freedom. 

I strongly believe that the problem of im- 
migration is no longer just a domestic issue 
but seriously affects our stand in the world. 
I belieye we should tackle it on a nonparti- 
san basis to strengthen our posture among 
free nations. I appeal to you for your co- 
operation. 

Very truly yours, 
HIRAM L. FONG: 


State and Municipal Bond Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant that we at the Federal level do 
not impair the ability of the localities 
and States to finance their projects. 
With this thought in mind, I am con- 
cerned over a little-publicized regulation 
which the U.S. Treasury Department 
has proposed. This regulation would re- 
move the interest from State and mu- 
nicipal bonds from a tax-exempt status 
under the Life Insurance Company In- 
come Tax Act of 1959. 

In these closing hours of Congress, it 
is hardly appropriate to develop this 
matter thoroughly, but it seems impor- 
tant to me that my colleagues and citi- 
zens across the country give this matter 
some thought. 

Perhaps the best statement of the 
problem is contained in the letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue from 
the nine organizations representing the 
State and local officials of this country. 

The following letter was sent August 
22 to the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue and the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the treatment of State 
and municipal bond interest in proposed 
regulations under the Life Insurance 
Company Income Tax Act of 1959: 

Dear Sm: Strenuous objection is made by 
the undersigned organizations of State and 
local government officials to the treatment 
of State and local bond interest in the 
regulations proposed under the Life Insur- 
ance Company Income Tax Act of 1959 as 
appearing in the Federal Register of August 
18, 1960. 

We have previously communicated to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the importance 
of including in these regulations a clear 
recognition of the complete exemption from 
Federal taxation of such interest. The cost 


of public works at the State and local level - 


would be increased unless there is com- 
plete recognition that interest on these obli- 
gations has full and complete exemption. 
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The history of the legislation makes clear 
the intent of the Congress to recognize this 
exemption. The original version of the bill 
included a formula for the treatment of 
State and local bond interest under which 
a tax penalty was clearly imposed as a re- 
sult of the receipt of such interest. 

Objecting to this proposed treatment as 
taxation of wholly tax-exempt obligations 
and relying upon the statements of con- 
gressional leaders that there was no such 
Intent, we petitioned the Senate Finance 
Committee for an amendment which would 
accord the full exemption required by the 
Constitution. In response, Senate Finance 
Committee proposed, the Senate adopted, 
and the House agreed upon the language 
of the present act which, by exceptions, re- 
quires an adjustment to the extent neces- 
sary to prevent the imposition of tax on 
State and local bond interest in any case 
where the application of the ordinary form- 
ula would produce such tax. 

The proposed regulation appearing in the 
Federal Register of August 18, 1960, does not 
provide the necessary clear and unambigu- 
ous standard for application of these excep- 
tions which will prevent vexations and de- 
structive litigation of constitutional issues. 

On the contrary section 1.804-2 (f) con- 
tains an example which illustrates taxation 
of wholly tax-exempt interest without any 
reflection of the adjustment required by the 
statutory exception. This is a gross viola- 
tion of the statutory exception. It would 
provoke constitutional litigation which Con- 
gress wished to avoid. 

It is respectfully but most vigorously 
urged, therefore, that the proposed regula- 
tions be amended: (a) By modifying the 
example in subsection (f) of section 1.804-2 
to make clear that it is an example of a 
computation prior to the adjustment re- 
quired by the statutory exceptions and, (b) 
by adding a standard for the application of 
subsection (e) in language substantially as 
follows: 

“In determining life insurance company 
taxable income, interest which under sec- 
tion 103 is excluded from gross income (in- 
cluding interest on State, county, and mu- 
nicipal bonds) shall not be included in com- 
puting any item of income or Meduction if 
the inclusion of such interest would pro- 
duce a higher life insurance company tax- 
able income than if it were not included.” 

Respectfully, 

Brevard Crihfield, Secretary, Governors 
Conference; Herbert Wiltsee, Secre- 
tary, National Association of Attor- 
neys General; Charles Schwan, Wash- 
ington Representative, Council of 
State Governments; Patrick Healy, 
Executive Director, American Munici- 
pal Association; Harry R. Betters, Ex- 
ecutive Director, U.S. Conference of 
Mayors; Bernard F. Hillenbrand, exec- 
utive Director, National Association 
of County Officials; Joseph F. Clark, 
Executive Director, Municipal Finance 
Officers Association; Roger Arnebergh, 
President, National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers; Daniel B. Gold- 
berg, Secretary, Conference on State 
Defense. 


Congressman Moore To Tour District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 
Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as this 


session of the Congress draws to a close, 
Iam sure that perhaps more than at any 
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other time all of us are looking forward 
to the opportunity to return to our re- 
spective States and to visit and talk with 
the people whom we have the honor to 
represent here in the Congress. 

This would seem to be particularly 
true this year for the reason that this 
recessed session of the Congress had ini- 
tially generated great hope in the minds 
of the people that we would give serious 
consideration to a number of pieces of 
legislation that remained to be acted 
upon when we adjourned for the na- 
tional party conventions in July of this 
year. This recessed session has been a 
failure in that regard, and it is for the 
best interests of the country that we ad- 
journ and return to our States to make 
our peace with the people we represent. 

The First Congressional District of 
West Virginia is a very short trip by air 
from Washington and during these past 
2 years, as well as since coming to the 
Congress, I have made every effort to 
spend as much time in my district 
among the people I represent even while 
the Congress was in session. So many 
times this necessitated flying out and 
flying back on the same night while al- 
ways returning to my district on Friday 
and Saturday for the purposes of hold- 
ing district office hours in my district of- 
fice in Moundsville, W. Va. 

This has permitted me to better help 
and assist the people in my district and 
has made me better acquainted on just 
how the folks back home feel on partic- 
ular legislative issues. It has also 
served to bring the people of the First 
Congressional District and their Con- 
gressman closer together. 

Since first being elected to the Con- 
gress in November 1956, I have followed 
one fundamental rule; that is that I at- 
tempt to carry out the duties of my of- 
fice in such a manner that as a Con- 
-gressman I was easily accessible to the 
people I representtd; rather than come 
to Washington and forget the people 
that had elected me. It was and still is 


the U.S. Congressman closer to the peo- 
ple. As a direct result of this pledge, I 
have made a great number of personal 
es and speeches in the seven 


ment outside my congressional district 
even though offtimes I am requested to 
go to various other parts of the country. 
It has been my practice to the best of 
my ability and physical endurance to be 
a full-time representative for my 
people. 

In keeping with another established 
practice, I wish to announce that I am 
making final preparations for my an- 
nual visit to a number of communities 
in the First Congressional District. I 
have made arrangements for office space 
in various courthouses and post offices 
and other civic buildings where it will 
be convenient to meet and privately 
discuss problems with individuals who 
might want to see me. Individuals who 
for one reason or another I have not had 
an opportunity to talk with and who 
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might have problems which I as their 
Congressman might be of assistance. 
In preparation for this annual visit, I 
am, therefore, looking forward to ad- 
journment as a time when I might make 
myself completely available to my con- 
stituents in their own hometowns. 


The following schedule has been ar- 
ranged and in each instance the time 
shown is the local time in that particular 
community where constituents and 
friends may have the opportunity to 
meet and talk with me privately on 
matters of personal, community or State 
concern: 

September 22, Thursday: Hancock County, 
10 a.m. to 12 noon, city building, Chester: 
1:30 pm. to 4:30 pm. courthouse, New 
Cumberland. 

September 23, Friday: Hancock County, 10 
am, to 4:30 pm., post office bullding, 
Weirton. 

September 28, Monday: Brooke County, 
9:30 am, to 4:30 pm. courthouse, Wells- 
burg. 

September 28, Wednesday: Ohio County, 
9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., post office building, 
Wheeling. 

September 30, Friday: Wetzel and Marshall 
Counties, 9:30 a.m. to 12 noon, city hall, 
Cameron; 1 p.m. to 4 p.m., Bank of Hun- 
dred, Hundred. 

October 3, Monday: Wetzel County, 9:30 
a.m. to 12 noon, courthouse, New Martins- 
ville; 1:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m., city hall, Pine 
Grove. 

October 5, Wednesday: Taylor County, 9:30 
sm: to 4:30 p.m., post office building, Grat- 
on. 

October 6, Thursday: Marion County, 9:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m., courthouse, Fairmont. 

October 10, Monday: Marion County, 9:30 
a.m. to 12 noon, post office, Farmington; 1;30 
to 4:30 p.m., city hall, Rivesville. 


Until such time as we reconvene in 
January, it is my intention that my dis- 
trict office in Moundsville will remain 
open to the general public 6 days a week 
and as a result of this, I have scheduled 
no courthouse visits for Moundsville, 
but my constituents from that area are 
invited to bring any problems that they 
may have at any time to me personally 
in my district office. 

These visits in the various cities and 
towns are as informal as we can possibly 
make them, and workers, businessmen 
and housewives are urged to drop by for 
achat. No appointments are necessary 
and all persons are welcome to come as 
“they are” to see and visit with their 
Congressman. I hope the tour this year 
will be as successful as it was last year 
when we had several hundred people 
each day stop by our “mobile” office to 
let me know their feelings on various 
matters. 


As I have stated, my district office, 
located in the Mercantile Bank Build- 
ing in Moundsville, is open 6 days a week 
to serve the residents of the First Con- 
gressional District. When I am out of 
the office on official business, there is 
always a competent member of my staff 
available to answer questions or assist 
persons with their problems. I always 
welcome having my friends call upon 
me whenever my services might be of 
particular assistance. 


September 2 
Drastic Action Must Be Taken Against 


Communists in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us are exceedingly worried about the 
Cuban situation. I for one am not satis- 
fied at all with the leadership that has 
been given’ by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. Iam fearful of what is happening 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


There appeared a very timely and 
worthwhile editorial in the Hopewell 
News on Monday, August 29, 1960. It 
points out the problem we face and the 
necessity for firm and positive action on 
the part of the United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial which is as follows: 
Drastic ACTION Must Br TAKEN AGAINST 

COMMUNISTS IN CUBA 


The resolution adopted yesterday by the 
Organization of American States was a 
pretty wishy-washy affair. It did not even 
mention Cuba or Fidel Castro by name. It 
did not even pin down the International 
Communist Conspiracy with the headquar- 
ters in Moscow as the enemy. 

Perhaps it was the best that could be ob- 
tained, but we think the United States 
should have walked out, instead of Cuba. 

All of this in spite of the fact that Castro, 
just last week, while the OAS was meeting 
in San Jose, Costa Rica, took on the entire 
Western Hemisphere. In another rabble- 
rousing speech he denounced the OAS and 
said that he would ignore any action they 
might take. In the same breath he pro- 
claimed his undying friendship with Soviet 
Russia, and Red China. 

The United States went along with the 
desire of our Latin American neighbors to 
back Venezuela, and took action against the 
Trujillo dictatorship of the Dominican Re- 
public. They agreed to cut diplomatic rela- 
tions and impose economic sanctions. We 
agreed, in spite of the fact he has been a 
firm friend to the United States and bitterly 
anti-Communist. 


SHOULD TRADE ACTIONS 


Just why we did not demand that the 
same actions be taken the Com- 
munist dictatorship in Cuba, which Is ever 
more dangerous, before we agreed to the 
action against Dominica, we do not under- 
stand. For whether or not the OAS goes 
along we must stop the Communist domina- 
tion of Cuba. 

Spruille Braden sums it up neatly. He 
is a former U.S. Ambassador to Cuba and 
Argentina. He served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Latin American affairs. 
This is what he had to say last week: 

“It is foolish to pursue the chimera that 
if we do nothing the Cuban situation will 
right itself by some magic. Such miracles 
do not happen. 

“On the contrary, to be able repeatedly 
to kick Uncle Sam in the teeth, and get 
away with it. is very contagious. Assisted 
by international communism, this infection 
soon will spread to the other republics, 
unless it is stopped summmarily in Cuba. 

“The following are some of the things 
that can and should be done immediately: 


1960 


WHAT WE CAN DO 


“1, We forthwith must break diplomatic 
relations with this disreputable Cuban 
regime. 

“2. We must give full financial and mili- 
tary aid to responsible Cuban groups, both 
in Cuba and in exile. They are ready to 
organize armed opopsition to the Castro 
regime. The Cubans will free themselves 
if the U.S. promptly will give them the 
means to do £0. 

“3. If a sufficiently numerous and repre- 
sentative group of non-Communist Cubans 
agree upon a responsible anti-Communist 
government-in-exile, we must recognize and 
work with this government, just a5 we 
worked with the Free French and other 
exile groups during World War H. We are 
in a cold war. Such obviously political 
measures are justified by the gravity of the 

ril. 
barr We must stop subsidizing the Cuban 
regime with American money. The policy 
of suspending the Cuban sugar quota for 
this year only is an emergency measure 
which must be replaced by a longer-term 
policy, based on the elimination of the price 
differential which Cuba bas long enjoyed 
over the world market, This will halt the 
sugar subsidy to that Communist regime. 

MUST DEFEND OURSELVES 

"5. We must make it crystal clear that we 
intend to-defend the U.S.A. and this hem- 
isphere, come hell or high water. 

“If possible, we must take these steps in 
cooperation with the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. But with or without the OAS 
we must do these things. If the OAS will 
not act positively to eliminate communism 
from Cuba then we must be prepared to act 
alone to protect our national security. This 
we are entitled to do under the United Na- 
tions and OAS charters, and the Rio de 
Janeiro and Caracas Pacts, Still more it is 
our patriotic duty under God's law. 

“These measures may not be a cure-all for 
the ghastly Caribbean situation, but they 
may go s long way toward doing so. The 
important thing is that the United States 
must recapture and hold the initiative 
throughout the Caribbean, the Western Hem- 
isphere, and the world.” 

We were pleased when President Eisen- 
hower made it crystal clear that we would 
defend this hemisphere and that the Monroe 
Doctrine was still in force, but we do not 
seem to have made it so crystal clear to the 
Latin American governments that we will 
take action against the international Com- 
munist conspiracy in Cuba. There is no time 
to waste. If the OAS wqn’t go along then 
we must act alone. 


The Rising Tide of Violence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the ris- 
ing tide of violence in the world is.a 
matter that gives us all deep concern. 
The reversion to savagery in the Congo 
and the ugly campaign of hate in Cuba 
are recent examples. 

Our able and distinguished colleague, 
Hon, Martua W. Grirrirus, of Michigan, 
at the annual banquet of the National 
Association of Women Lawyers here in 
Washington on August 27 took notice of 

this rising trend toward a return to the 
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law of the jungle. I believe her com- 
ments are worthy of the consideration 
of every Member of this House, and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit her speech as follows: 

When I accepted the invitation to speak 
here this evening I had originally intended 
to confine my remarks to the congressional 
problem of dealing with trade between na- 
tions, more particularly, trade between this 
Nation and Cuba; but since that time a more 
fundamental problem has been turned loose 
upon the world, and I would like first to 
address myself, however briefly, to the rising 
tide of violence in the world, One of the 
most amazing examples was the inability of 
the estabilshed government of an old and 
long civilized country, Japan, to guarantee 
the safety of our President from youth gangs. 

The Belgian Congo, frightening as it may 
be to the leadership of nations the world 
over, presents to lawyers, in my Judgment, 
the most interesting, if not the most primi- 


tive legal problem of many centuries, that 


is the almost total lack of law and order; and 
the real lack of sufficient foreseeable leader- 
ship to establish a government capable of 
operating in the 20th century on an equal 
footing with the governments of great in- 
dustralized states. 

It is hardly concelvable that the descrip- 
tions of horror emanating from reporters on 
the scene in the Congo could have been writ- 
ten on any other continent in the world in 
the past 2 centuries. One reporter from 
Leopoldville write: “I will not soon forget 
the scenes of villages burned to the ground, 
of women raped and then cut into pieces, or 
heaps of hands and feet gathered together 
as trophies of victory. And I did not see the 
worst; the scenes of cannibalism, Every- 
where, this conflict is dragging the youth 
down to the barbarism of their fathers.” 

We who are the inheritors of the slow- 
building, century-by-century, of the common 
law; we who took as commonplace the pass- 
ing of monarchies; the replacement of one 
government by the revolutionary forces of 
another government must now realize in fas- 
cinated horror, first, that law and order is 
established by reasonable men; and second, 
that such reasonable men must apply suf- 
ficient power or force to maintain order. 

All of us, even those of you who may have 
sympathized with the cry “Africa for the 
Africans” must now reawaken to the painful 
knowledge that a nation cannot be main- 
tained, even if established, unless it can 
guarantee the peace within its own bound- 
aries, and the safety, not only of its own na- 
tionals, but of visitors within its domain. 

The great powers of the earth may be able 
to guarantee the borders of small nations 
against invasions but it remains to be seen 
whether they can help create and guarantee 
internal order within a small nation. 

The question posed by the Belgian Congo 
is whether men of the 20th century working 
in cooperation can bring men of the Stone 
Age into the 20th century or whether the co- 
operation will be replaced by a war so calam- 
itous that the 20th century will be pulled 
back into the Stone Age. 

There are those who in thelr despair or In 
their superficial reasoning would now like to 
blame Belgium. Either Belgium should have 
trained more Congolese to take over the reins 
of government, or Belgium should not have 
left the Congo. Let us examine both theses. 

Belgium went into the Congo in 1877. Bel- 
gium had a population of a little over 5 
million at that time. In 1891 there were 
425 Belgians in the Congo and over 27 mil- 
lion natives. 

During at least the first 50 years of Bel- 
gium rule the prevailing ideas of the rulers 
of the Western World were that colored peo- 
ple could not be educated to white men’s 
standards. It is therefore, in my Judgment, 
not really surprising that Belgium did not 
proceed at ite own cost to set up schools and 
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colleges and force higher education upon the 
Congolese, or even to offer it to them, I 
might remind you that in this respect we 
had an almost impossible time getting our 
own National Congress to enact a scholar- 
ship program for our own people. Indeed, 
we did not do it until we called it a defense 
program. Isn't it, therefore, ridiculous to 
belittle a civilized group of Europeans of 50 
years ago for failing to train a group of 
savages thousands of miles away from them, 

In all honesty it must be admitted that 
colonial experiments were not carried on for 
the benefit of the colony. They were to en- 
rich the life of the mother country. It is 
largely incidental that they did, as a matter 
of fact, enrich the colony. 

Suppose, we consider the second alterna- 
tive. Why did Belgium grant the freedom 
so quickly? Frankly, I don’t know; but I 
would assume that they felt the problem 
of keeping order, squashing riots, maintain- 
ing peace was not worth the price it would 
cost them. Consider, for instance, the fan- 
tastic price to France of maintaining Algiers. 
Even if Belgium had remained in the Congo, 
if it had been necessary for them to deal 
with local riots and rebellions, could they 
have relied upon the sympathetic under- 
standing of the rest of Africa, of the rest of 
the world? Of course not. Shakespeare's 
romantic and dramatic “All of the world’s a 
stage” has become “All of the world is an 


which might be loaded with hydrogen bombs. 

At the present time it would be delightful 
to say of the entire Congo situation “Let 
them have it. Let's all go home.“ But we 
can't say that. We can’t do that. The So- 
viets won't go home. It could be expected 
that they would immediately extend their 
rule to this richest mineral area of the con- 
tinent of Africa. This we cannot tolerate. 
The Congo is rich in uranium and we are 
the chief purchaser. We certainly would not 
willingly abandon our opportunity for this 
trade. But, more importantly, we are now 
apparently irrevocably committed to the 
policy of government, if not necessarily by 
the consent of the governed, at least by na- 
tionals of the majority group of the country 
governed. 

While we cannot enforce this behind the 
Iron Curtain, we have certainly gone sled 
length in the remaining free world. Thus, 
the war in Korea, the great applause for the 
withdrawal of the British Empire from her 
oversea dominions, the Dutch from Indo- 
nesia plus the demands by this administra- 
tion that Israel, France, and England with- 
draw from the Suez. This will be but pre- 
lude to the demand that the United States 
leave Panama, I repeat “all of the world is 
an audience.” 

Let me suggest, we are viewing now as 
lawyers or as legislators, if will, the 
comparatively simple problem of maintain- 
ing order in a nation. 

Order, such as it was, had been maintained 
by the old system of colonialism. As that 
system bas passed, it has opened for the 
Soviets, the most militant power in the 
world, an unparalleled opportunity to estab- 
lish its own system of order. If they have 
been turned back by war in Korea and by 
measures short of war, such as the Berlin 
airlift from actually taking over a country, 
they have not been idle in other ways. 

The modern world which demands new 
hosts of independent countries—15 new gov- 
ernments having come into being in the past 
12 months; demands by the very nature of its 
industry a greater interdependence among 


adding 
fusion, by stirring up the old hatreds and 
arousing old prejudices, They have, how- 
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ever, happily moved in to tie nations to them 
with trade. In that connection, let us now 
consider Cuba. 

For more than 60 
sugar to this Nation, ranging in amounts up 
to one-half of our total annual supply. It 
is true that since the Jones-Laughlin Sugar 
Act we have paid them more than the world 
price. However, this has been done largely 
to protect our own growers who pro- 
duce the world’s highest priced sugar. Part 
of the price paid for the foreign sugar has 
come back to us in tariff which has been 
sufficient to pay all of the subsidies to our 
own beet and cane growers. 

In the Sugar Act of 1956, we arranged to 
purchase approximately one-third of our 
sugar from Cuba. We did this partially be- 
cause of our longstanding friendship for 
Cuba. But we should face reality. We also 
did this because Cuba was a heavy purchaser 
of American made products, ranking not less 
than eighth in the world. We were also 
serving our own interests, therefore, when we 
purchased from Cuba, 

With the coming to power of Castro and 
his “Hate America” campaign, the situation 
changed. This time the government, which 
certainly seemed to be capable of maintain- 
ing order, deliberately set about making life 
unpleasant for visiting Americans, The re- 
sult was that an annual $40 miliion of Amer- 
ican tourist business dwindled to nothing. 
Cuban luxury hotels stand empty of guests. 

American nationals had large holdings in 
Cuba. (Please consider that a large part of 
American foreign policy is geared to the en- 
couragement of private investment, as well 
as public investment, in underdeveloped 
countries.) This had occurred voluntarily 
in Cuba over the past three decades. It did 
not solve the problem. Those investments 
became part of the problem. Now, Castro 
threatened confiscation of American hold- 
ings. The American Sugar Act was up for 
renewal in Congress this year. The American 
public and the American Government be- 
came restive. Democracies are not geared to 
speedy action. They grope thelr way toward 
laws and trade relations that their people 
will support. But even a democracy must 
finally act. At this point the President 
asked Congress for the sole power to cut the 
Cuban sugar quota. Congress cut the Cuban 
quota completely and gave the President the 

to restore such part as he deemed in 
the national interest. 

Then, in roughly this sequence, the follow- 
ing events transpired: Russia, the largest 
producer of sugar in the world, who had been 
purchasing sugar from Cuba for 5 years with 
fanfare, pomp and ceremony dramatically 
doubled her largest previous order. Castro 
began the confiscation of American oil re- 
fineries and sugar plantations. He had, of 
course, played his last card. 

There remained little hope that our con- 
tinued purchase of sugar from that nation 
could help us. We had to take our business 
elsewhere—among friends, or at least among 
nations that understood that the first prin- 
ciple of a good business deal is “Don’t spit 
on the customers.” The President then cut 
drastically the Cuban sugar quota. Russia 
stepped in to Increase their sugar purchases 
in exchange for crude oil, shipped in Red 
China's tankers. 

In this series of events—who won and who 
lost? In my judgment—Cuba and the 
United States lost—Russia won. 

The standard of living in both Cuba and 
the United States was or will be diminished 
in each country by the amount of trade that 
was lost, which cannot be replaced else- 
where. Russia gained trade and prestige. 
She helped another nation win a hate cam- 
paign against us. As long as she can con- 
tinue to put the blame on us for Cuba's 
lowered standard of living, while herself 
profiting from their trade, she will continue 
to win. 


Cuba has supplied 
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What can we do and the free world do to 
establish and maintain order in nations like 
the Congo and to survive the hate cam- 
paigns in nations like Cuba? 

The right of Cuba and the Congo to select 
their own Government is the right among 
other rights, to create disorder, to set up a 
different standard of values, a different view 
of crime; and is the right finally to aid in 
pulling the rest of the world into poverty, 
chaos, and death. 

Against the aggressive actions of political 
immaturity and hatred the free world moves 
by slow and painful steps to protect itself. 

The United Nations by creating a climate 
of world opinion aids in creating a standard 
of performance of nations to the heroic ef- 
forts of that organization in the Congo we 
are undoubtedly indebted for peace today. 

The World Bank; the International De- 
velopment Association and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank are made up of many 
member nations attempting to answer the 
great need for capital in the underdeveloped 
countries, while trying to avold the result 
of Cuba’s reaction to American investment, 

The World Health Organization, com- 
posed of 87 sovereign nations cooperates to 
prevent the spread of communicable dis- 
eases. It gives dramatic emphasis to the 
value of cooperation. 

The Organization of American States is an 
effort of this hemisphere to iron out its own 
problems. 

When enumerated these efforts all sound 
so hopeful and so easy. They are hopeful, 
but they are not easy. They have been at- 
tained by years of patient, painful, and frus- 
trating effort of innumerable men and 
women throughout the free world; men and 
women who have sat in committees com- 
posed of delegates from the nations of the 
world presenting the problems of each na- 
tion; seeking a common solution; men and 
women who have sat in legislative bodies 
listening patiently to the explanation of the 
laws needed to effect such cooperation, then 
explaining in turn to their constituencies 
the problem and the solution. And when 
the effort was completed, sometimes the 
solution has become a problem or has failed 
In its mission and the whole process has to 
be started again. 

The road to peace, filled with quagmires, 
will be walked together by men of many 
nations who have forgiven and forgotten the 
bond of slave and master, of exploiter and 
exploited, which bound their forefathers 
in bitter enmity; but the old road, over 


which man has traveled for centuries, un- 


recognized by man for what it is, still calls 
us back. The hatred of man for man and 
nation for nation, so easy to instill, so hard 
to overcome, remains the true hope of the 
Soviets. Through the arousing and the ex- 
ploitation of our latent and mutual hatreds, 
they expect to win the world to communism. 

Man has come a long way upon his course, 
accompanied in the last few years by the 
shadow of the bomb, which but emphasizes 
the urgency under which we must seek a 
better understanding of the problems of our 
world and their solutions—and in that prob- 
lem solving, this nation must lead the way. 


Clouds Over Guantanamo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr, Speaker, the 
wire services are carrying a story on an 
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inflammatory speech by Raul Castro 
concerning the U.S. Naval Base at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. Apparently he 
is accusing us of harboring Cuban war 
criminals and threatens to ultimately 
take over the base. 


I had occasion recently to visit the 
Guantanamo Naval Base and was very 
well impressed with the cool and firm 
manner in which Admiral Fenno, com- 
mander of the base, was carrying on re- 
lationships with the surrounding Cuban 
community and the Cuban Government. 
I cannot believe that Admiral Fenno and 
his command would violate the letter or 
the spirit of our diplomatic or official 
relationships with the Cuban Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, I do not 
believe that our forces are appeasing 
the Cubans in any way. Colonel Adel- 
man and his Marine contingent ap- 
peared capable of taking care of our 
security interests. 

Prior to my visit, the distinguished 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
Hanson W. Baldwin, visited the Guan- 
tanamo Base and wrote a very informa- 
tive article, entitled “Clouds Over 
Guantanamo,” which appeared in the 
New York Times magazine on August 
21, 1960. Under unanimous consent I 
insert this article with the UPI story in 
the appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I hope that many of my col- 
leagues and the general public will read 
this article and learn something about 
this bastion of the United States in the 
Carribean Sea. 

I would call your attention particu- 
larly to the paragraphs that describe the 
importance of Guantanamo Bay as a 
training base and for fleet support; its 
strategic location commanding the im- 
portant Windward Passage from the At- 
lantic to the Caribbean; and its role as 
a convoy port in World War U and in 
future limited wars. 

It goes on to state the following: 

For all these reasons it is highly important 
in any limited war—though probably not 
vital. We could do without it, but at the 
expense of greater costs and increased 
logistical and tactical difficulties. 

For all-out nuclear war, Guantanamo Bay, 
with its present facilities, Is useless. There 
are no missile bases there (though some 
could be built if needed). Its southern loca- 
tion, away from the most direct route be- 
tween the Soviet heartland and the United 
States, reduces still further its importance 
in missile-nuclear war. 

But ‘Gitmo’s’ political and psychological 
importance transcends its military utility. 
The base stands today as a symbol of 
U.S. power and prestige. Its future is 
clearly linked with the future of other 
U.S. oversea bases—particularly with the 
future of the Panama Canal Zone and 
of ` Chaguaramas, our leased base in 
Trinidad. What we do in one will affect all. 
If we are bullied, bluffed, blackmailed or per- 
suaded to abandon Guantanamo the effects 
will be apparent throughout the Caribbean 
and in Latin America; it would mark the 
ebb tide of American power. 


I agree wholeheartedly with this ap- 
praisal of Guantanamo Bay. We cannot 
afford to back down to the Castro forces. 
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The articles follow: 
[From the Washington Dally News, Sept. 1, 
1960] 


YOUNGER Castro PROMISES SEIZURE—GUAN= 
TANAMO Has RAUL SEEING RED 


Havana, September 1-—Defense Minister 
Raul Castro accused the United States to- 
day of harboring Cuban “war criminals” at 
its Guantanamo Naval Base and warned the 
big installation “some day” would be con- 
fiscated. He did not dismiss the possibility 
of a battle. 

The Premier's impetuous younger brother 
mixed the threat with expressions of grati- 
tude for Russia's “distinterested” offer of 
military ald to the revolutionary regime. 
But he added that Cuba could defend its 
“rights,” with or without rockets. 

“We don't plan to confiscate the (Guan- 
tanamo) base now because it is obsolete in 
cur present military strategy but 
some day it will be Cuban,” Raul told an 
assembly of sugar workers gathered at na- 
tional headquarters of the Revolutionary 
Labor Federation. 

PROVOCATION 

He said it was not impossible that fighting 
could break out over the status of the 
Guantanamo facility, located in Oriente 
Province and operated by the United States 
on a long-term lease. But he added that 
any conflict would be provoked by the U.S, 
nayal and marine forces there, not by Cuba. 

Raul claimed that “criminals of war“ 
were being trained at the strategic Carib- 
bean base to form a “Fascist reserve * * * 
mobilized by Yankee gold” * * one that 
eventually would form the backbone of a 
counter-revoluttonary invasion. 

“If they don't die on the battlefield, they 
Will face the shameful task of having to dle 
on their knees, backs turned to the firing 
squad, which is the manner in which tral- 
tors are shot,” the gaunt-faced revolutionary 
warned. 

It was Raul Castro, rather than Fidel, who 
was thought to have inspired the mass exe- 
cutions that followed the fall of President 
Fulgencio Batista. The younger Castro also 
was responsible for the kldnaping of scores 
of US. servicemen based at Guantanamo 
during the last months of the civil war. 

Raul urged a huge turnout for tomorrow's 
mass rally in Havana, called to show Cuba's 
contempt for the anti-Communist declara- 
tion issued last Monday at the Conference of 
Western Foreign Ministers in San Jose, Costa 
Rica. Fidel was scheduled to drum up fur- 
ther support for the rally in a speech later 
today. 

The Defense Minister said the rally would 
be Cuba's official notice “of what can happen 
here if those pigs who direct the Pentagon 
send us marines and paratroopers.” 


OVATION 


Mention of the Soviet Union brought the 
audience to its feet in a tumultous ovation. 

Raul also renewed threats of confiscation 
for the 600 US.-owned business firms he 
sald remained In Cuba. He sald they would 
be taken over one by one “until we complete 
the work of the revolution and eliminate the 
last rusty tentacle of colonialism.” 

Just before he spoke, five photographers 
representing such US. news agencies as UPI 
and the National Broadcasting Co. were ar- 
rested in the auditorium and jalled over- 
night. Four were known to be Cuban. 
They joined Harvey Rosenhouse, Mexican 
bureau chief for Time magazine, who was 
jailed without explanation Tuesday on 3 
brief stopover in Havana. 

Late last night a 20-second burst of gunfire 
was heard coming from massive Principe 
Prison, in Havana. Police explained a guard 
had fired his wenpon accidentally. 
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[From the New York Times magazine, Aug. 
21, 1960 
CLOUDS OVER GUANTANAMO—A Mrranxr Ex- 

PERT DESCRIBES THE Moon or THE Navy 

Bask IN CASTRO'S CUBA TODAY, AND Ex- 

PLAINS WHY WE CANNOT Arrorp To LOSE 

Ir 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

GUANTANAMO Bay, Cn. — The flood tide 
of Fidel Castro's revolution surges around 
the 7-foot fence that marks this American 
enclave. Barbudos—or “bearded ones“ 
stand at the gates; militiamen in berets ride 
the fence line; handbills exhorting the 
Cuban workers of the naval base to “fulfill 
your duty for your country” are distributed 
at the northeast gate. 

The US. Naval Base at Guantanamo Bay 
more familiarly known as “Gitmo” to gen- 
erations of bluejackets—has today acquired 
a new name, the “bird sanctuary.” It Is a 
closely guarded haven of quiet and stability 
in a tense and fearful Island. The 45 square 
miles of the base are isolated from the rest 
of Cuba. For almost 2 years how the gates 
have been closed on the 5,609 Americans in 
the base and on the thousands of blue- 
Jackets and officers aboard visiting ships of 
the fleet. They may go to Jamaica or Haiti 
for leave and recreation but not into trou- 
bled Cuba. The fleet is in—but the rafters 
no longer ring at Pepe’s Place in nearby 
Caimanera; the Arizona Bar in Guantanamo 
City ls dark and dreary. 

But despite the hate-America tirades from 
Havana, the base—a blend of Cuban scenery 
and Yankee energy—maintains the orga- 
nized routine of the Navy, seemingly im- 
mune to the winds of change. The hot Car- 
ibbean sun shines down day after day on 
an arid reservation, on the great shining 
bay and the mud flats and the tumbled 
cactus-covered hills, on the fronds of royal 
palms waying gently in the humid breeze, 
on the flaming scarlet of the flambuoyant 
trees, on Jasmine and hibiscus and bougain- 
villaea, 

It is a deceptive scene, for this beauty— 
with the stark Cuban hills as a kind of 
Hollywood backdrop—comprises a complex 
of power, a base for which Americans once 
fought and died and for which they are 
ready to fight again. Since 1898, when a 
battalion of marines accompanied by war 
correspondent Stephen Crane, the author 
of “The Red Badge of Courage,” seized Guan- 
tanamo Bay from the Spanish as a coaling 
station for Admiral Sampson's fleet, the 
naval base has been developed into a $76 
8 investment, with some 1,400 build- 

gs, 

On the low western shore of the bay, the 
Leeward Point jet airstrip, 8,000 feet long, 
parallels the coastline—in places only a few 
yards from the craggy coral bluffs against 
which the sea thunders. On the eastern 
shore, beneath the steep hills and along the 
indented points which reach out into the 
bay like a many-fingered hand, stretches for 
miles the main part of the base. McCalla 
Field, a 5,000-foot strip for propeller-driven 
planes, and the headquarters of the Nayal 
Alr Station, lies to seaward, near Fisherman's 
Point. 

Off Sherman Avenue, the main thorough- 
fare, are ships’ plers and machine shops, the 
administration building, fueling areas, a 
chapel, recreation fields, radio towers, fuel 
tanks, Warehouses and repair shops, commis- 
sary and post exchange, a modern, finely 
equipped 100-bed hospital, Marine barracks 
and the frame or cinder block houses of 
officers, enlisted men or civilian employees. 

With all the venomous anti-Americanisms 
that are the stock in trade of the Cuban 
radio and press, there is very little anxiety 
or tension in Guantanamo Bay. The resi- 
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dents are, indeed, amused—though some- 
times irritated—by the concern voiced in 
letters from home and by the alarmist 
articles printed in Cuban and some American 
newspapers. 

But there is watchfulness, There are 246 
officers and almost 2,700 enlisted men as- 
signed to the base; the rest of the 5,600 
Americans are civil service employees and 
dependents. Normally, there is an average 
of 4,000 to 5,000 more men aboard ships that 
are using Guantanamo’s training facilities. 
But there are also 2,200 Cuban civil service 
employees (most of whom live in Caimanera, 
Guantanamo City or other nearby points) 
who run the machine shops, operate power- 
plants and provide essential services both 
for the base and for visiting ships of the 
fleet. And there are 1,443 Cuban laborers 
and domestics (with noncivil service rat- 
ings), of whom about 800 live on the base. 

Under the old 1903 treaties with Cuba, 
reaffirmed in 1934, the United States was 
granted, until it renounced the right, com- 
plete jurisdiction and control over the base, 
Ultimate sovereignty remains Cuban, but 
the exercise of this sovereignty over the base 
area is in U.S, hands, an arrangement that 
has been at least inferentially affirmed by 
the Cuban Supreme Court. The treaty pro- 
vides for free access of ships through Guan- 
tanamo Bay to the small Cuban port towns 
of Caimanera and Boquerón, which Le in the 
upper bay outside the reservation. 

The base has no fresh water; its water 
supply is piped from a pumping station on 
the Yateras River, more than 4 miles outside 
the fence. There are almost 10 miles of 
seacoast and some 24 miles of fence to be 
guarded, 

These facts, plus the small army of Cuban 
workers who maintained the base and live 
on it, make “Gitmo's” security problem a 
complex one. There is not much worry 
or need to worry—about an all-out armed 
attack against the base. There is too much 
weight of metal on the U.S. side. And 
if anything develops that the local gar- 
rison cannot handle, reinforcements could be 
rushed in in a matter of hours from the 
States or from Roosevelt Roads in Puerto 
Rico. 

But sabotage and terrorism would be more 
difficult to meet, since Cuban workers are 
all over the base. So far there has been 
none. If such a campaign were started, 
probably the only ultimate answer would be 
the exclusion of all Cubans from the base 
and their replacement by Seabees and 
workers brought from the States. 

Demonstrations and minor harassment— 
all sporadic—have been the only evidence 
as far as Gitmo“ is concerned of the Cuban 
Government's hostility to most things 
American. Four Cuban workers, Including 
the head of the base workers’ union, have 
been fired for slanderous attacks upon the 
United States or their superiors. - There 
have been no repercussions; in fact, the 
union head was virtually repudiated by his 
fellow workers. 

Castro's militia have threatened, bullied 
and bluffed the base workers to force them 
to change their dollars into pesos after they 
leave the reservation. A whole fleet of Cuban 
fishing boats, protected by an armed detail, 
tested the ban against fishing in the bay, 
but retreated when met with a firm stand 
by Rear Adm. F. W. Fenno, the base 
commander. ° 

Girls from Guantanamo City, 28 miles 
who—heavily chaperoned—used to attend 
the Saturday night dances on the base, have 
been dubbed “pro-American,” arrested, mal- 
treated and threatened by Cuban militia and 
police. Minor officials and the Cuban press 
have breathed threats; a few have said, 
“The base is ours.” Propaganda about 
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American “imperialism” and “maltreatment” 
of workers fills the airwaves, 

But the Castro government, despite all its 
threats and accusations against the United 
States and the base, has said it would honor 
the treaty unless the United States commit- 
ted aggression against Cuba, Cuban Army 
officers and militiamen have visited the base. 
The Cuban All-Stars baseball team played a 
base team on July 4—and lost. And the un- 
portant water supply from the Yateras, 
which could be cut off at any time by Cuba, 
is still flowing into the reservation’s tanks. 
(Ir it should be interrupted, Gitmo has 
plans to supply its needs by tanked ship.) 

Given this mixed picture, the marines and 
sailors, with jeep and helicopter, patrol miles 
of fence and maintain sentry posts at key 
points. Police dogs help keep watch at night 
(and have reduced pilferage to an all-time 
low). Harbor police patrol the bay in speed- 
boats. Workers’ passes are carefully 
checked; spot searches of incoming and 
more thorough ones of outgoing workers are 
made, The magazine areas are off-bounds 
and closely guarded. Ships in port maintain 
armed anchor watches against boats, swim- 
mers, and frogmen. Information about what 
is going on outside in Oriente Province is 
carefully collected, checked. 

All of this effort invites the question: Is 
Gitmo worth it? What is the present im- 

of a base first acquired in the last 
century when the lethal radius of naval 
weapons was measured in yards rather than 
in continents and our ships needed coaling 
stations in large numbers? 

From the military point of view, Guantan- 
amo Bay has threefold importance. 

Both in peace and in war it has major 
value as a training base. Gunnery ranges 
and maneuvering areas lie close by, between 
the south coast of Cuba and Haiti and Ja- 
maica. The weather is ideal for flying. 
Sometimes there are as many as 40 naval 
vessels in the harbor or at sea nearby, en- 
gaged in 3 to 10 weeks of shakedown or re- 
fresher training. The base's facilities are 
geared to this training; a fleet training 
group, under the commander in chief, At- 
lantic, aids the ships, 

Guantanamo as a training base 18, of 
course, replaceable. The facilities at Roose- 
velt Roads bullt up during World War II. 
augment the Cuban base. Missile ships 
work out of the Puerto Rican bases because 
of the longer firing ranges available rather 
than Gitmo. But Guantanamo Bay, long 
established, has many station facilities which 
Roosevelt Roads lacks. They could be dupli- 
cated in Puerto Rico only at high cost. 

In addition to its training and fleet-sup- 
port roles, Guantanamo Bay has strategic 
and wartime value. Its geographical loca- 
tion, commanding the important Windward 
Passage from Atlantic to Caribbean, is a ma- 
jor asset. It is an outer sentry for the 
Panama Canal, 

During World War II it was a convoy 
port—where Atlantic and Caribbean con- 
voys made up and sortied. It is an impor- 
tant base for antisubmarine warfare opera- 
tions by both surface ships and aircraft. 
It is the key link in a chain of bases guard- 
ing the Caribbean and its important oil, 
copper, and bauxite traffic and extending 
from Key West to Trinidad. It is a staging 
base for fighters and troop and freight- 

aircraft bound for Central or South 
America. It greatly simplifies the Navy's 
supply problem In the Caribbean. 

For all these reasons it is highly impor- 
tant in any limited war—though probably 
not vital. We could do without it, but at 
the expense of greater costs and increased 
logistical and tactical difficulties. 

For all-out nuclear war, Guantanamo Bay, 
with its present facilities, is useless. There 
are no missile bases there (though some 
could be built if needed). Its southern lo- 
cation, away from the most direct route 
between the Soviet “heartland” and the 
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United States, reduces still further its im- 
ce in missile-nuclear war. 

But “Gitmo’s” political and psychological 
importance transcends its military utility. 
The base stands today as a of U.S. 
power and prestige. Its future is clearly 
linked with the future of other U.S. over- 
sea bases—particularly with the future of 
the Panama Canal Zone and of Chaguara- 
mas, our leased base in Trinidad. What we 
do in one will affect all. If we are bullied, 
bluffed, blackmailed, or persuaded to aban- 
don Guantanamo the effects will be apparent 
throughout the Caribbean and in Latin 
America; it would mark the ebb tide of 
American power. 

The Communist grip upon Cuba probably 
has not yet been consolidated to the point 
of no return. Guantanamo Bay, with its 
$7,446,000 annual expenditures in Cuba for 
payroll and purchases, with its smal] broad- 
casting station, its Cuban workers, its long 
history of friendly relations with the people 
of Oriente Province, stands as one obstacle 
in the Communist path to power. If Cuba 
becomes a completely totalitarian Commu- 
nist state, “Gitmo” under the U.S, flag will 
be even more important to American sur- 
vival than it is now. 

These are the positive aspects of Guan- 
tanamo Bay under the Stars and Stripes. 
The base also has value in the negative 
sense of what it denies a potential enemy, 
Suppose we abandoned “Gitmo” and turned 
it over to a Communist-oriented government 
in Cuba, or suppose Cuba leased Guanta- 
namo—or some other Cuban site—to Russia? 

Cuba, as such, could not hope to use the 
facilities of Guantanamo Bay effectively, 
even if the entire $76 million installation 
were turned over to Castro intact. The 
Cuban armed forces are too small and do 
not have the skills, training or equipment 
to justify such a base, But if the base were 
to serve, by proxy, for another power; if it 
were to become, in thin disguise, a Soviet 
base, “Gitmo” might be a cause for war. 

Most of our strategists are agreed that we 
cannot afford to allow the Russians or the 
Chinese Communists to develop bases in the 
Western Hemisphere—much less in Cuba, 
only a few miles from our shores. The polit- 
ical and economic challenge to the Monroe 
Doctrine—which the Communists already 
are commencing to pose in Cuba—would 
then be supplemented by a blatant military 
threat. 

This, we cannot possibly permit. The 
lease by Cuba of such a base as Guantanamo 
to the Russians would almost certainly mean 
armed United States intervention in Cuba 
if possible, under the auspices of the Organ- 
ization of American States; if not, by U.S. 
forces alone. 

These are highly unlikely eventualities. 
There is no intention in either Pentagon 
or State Department to give up Guantanamo. 
There is apparently no present intention in 
Havana to lease bases—at least overt bases— 
to the Russians or other Communist powers. 

But, starkly stated in these terms, the 
political, psychological and military impor- 
tance of Guantanamo Bay—positively and 
negatively—becomes evident. “Gitmo” is a 
link in a chain of world power, and the 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 


Retirement of Representative Rees 


SPEECH 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mrs, GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join in extending by best wishes 
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to the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, the Honorable Epwarp H. REES, of 
Kansas, as he retires from Congress af- 
ter 24 years of service. 

Mr. Rees has been a strong defender 
of his party's viewpoint in committee 
and has fought hard for principles in 
which he believes, but always has man- 
aged to make his arguments and pur- 
sue his legislative objectives without 
turning controversy into bitterness, He 
has always had a ready smile for his 
colleagues and it has been a pleasure to 
work with him even when we disagree on 
details of legislation. - 

Iam sure I express the wishes of every 
Member that his retirement from Con- 
gress will be followed by many years of 
happiness. 


H.R. 5435 


SPEECH 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. FORD. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, it was my under- 
standing that there was some printing 
fiaw or some other similar problem con- 
nected with the bill which went through 
the other body. 

Mr. LANE. That is the amendment 
to the committee amendment which I 
just offered. In two places words were 
left out by the Senate. The amendment 
I intend to offer will strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill 
and insert the provisions of the bill we 
have just passed, H.R. 5435. 

Mr. FORD, While I have the floor, 
Mr. Speaker, may I say that I had 
some reservations concerning this legis- 
lation, I have consulted with responsi- 
ble authorities in the Department of De- 
fense. They have made certain repre- 
sentations to me. I have been supplied 
with a letter by Mr. George S. Leonard, 
First Assistant to the Assistant Attorney 
General, Civil Division, dated August 
25, 1960, which resolves my reservations 
concerning this legislation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this letter from Mr. 
Leonard may be included in my remarks 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1960. 
Re H.R. 5435. 
Hon. GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ford: I am informed by Colonel 
Blatt of the National Guard Bureau of your 
interest in this matter. He has advised me 
of your request for a restatement of the posi- 
tion of this Department with respect to the 
above numbered bill, as now amended to 
limit the legislation to administrative pay- 
ment of claims arising from National Guard 
activities under the terms of chapter 7 of 
title 32, United States Code, the Military 
Claims Act. 
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In writing to Senator Eastranp on May 23, 
1960, we noted that the administrative dis- 
position of claims for property damage and 
personal injuries uncer the Military Claims 
Act was “not a matter of direct concern to 
the Department of Justice.” The same 
position was taken in my statement before 
Subcommittee No, 2 of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary on May 11, 1960, in which 
I added that “this Department would defer 
to other agencies on this point,” 

Both in the letter and statement referred 
to, this Department suggested the alternate 
possibility of indemnification of State Ha- 
bility for these activities. This proposal 
was intended solely as a constructive sug- 
gestion and was not intended as a limita- 
tion upon our stated policy that the ad- 
ministrative disposition of tort claims 18 
within the primary jurisdiction of the 
agency from whose activities the liability 
arises. 

Accordingly, in reaffirmation of the pos!- 
tion previously taken, we defer to the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Defense 
and do not object to enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 
Gro. S. LEONARD, 
First Assistant. 


Ada Rogers Wilson Honored by Members 
of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, Tuesday, Aucust 30, I had the ex- 
treme pleasure of being host at a lunch- 
eon at the Congressional Hotel here in 
Washington in honor of Mrs. Ada Rogers 
Wilson, recognized as “the Perle Mesta 
of Texas”. Many Members of the House 
and several of the Senate were present 
to pay a well-deserved tribute to this 
charitable lady, 

I first met this philanthropic lady in 
Hawaii several months ago and had the 
opportunity to learn of her deep interest 
in helping crippled children. She has 
dedicated some 20 years of her life in 
working for crippled children and has 
spent considerable sums of money in 
realizing a most important project. Mrs. 
Wilson is the founder and president of 
the Crippled Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center in Corpus Christi, Tex., which 
has made important contributions to- 
ward the advancement of medicine in 
this particular field. 


The institution established by Mrs. 
Wilson is regarded as one of the mod- 
ern of its kind in the world. On her 
tours abroad, Mrs. Wilson makes it her 
business always to study and observe re- 
habilitation centers and clinics for crip- 
pled children and the handicapped, in- 
cluding current progress in physical 
medicine, for possible adaptation at the 
Corpus Christi Hospital. 

Because of her work and devotion to 
this wonderful cause, she was named 
“Woman of the Year” at the Eighth Con- 
gress of the International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples held in New 
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York last week. She also attended the 
World Congress for the Rehabilitation 
of Peace at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York where, in the presence of 
3,500 people, Mrs, Wilson was honored 
last night for her philanthropic work. 

In addition to all these activities, Mrs. 
Wilson has found time to write the 
words and music to a stirring song en- 
titled “America Victory! America Lib- 
erty!" This is a marching song de- 
signed for soldiers of peace, calling on 
all nations to unite for peace and free- 
dom. Her song was presented at the 
Waldorf-Astoria last Sunday night by 
Lt. Col. Albert Schoepper, Director of 
the U.S. Marine Band, and the soloist 
was Set. Bill Jones. 

This song has been endorsed by many 
patriotic organizations, as well as by 
Members of Congress. Senator HUBERT 
H. Humpurey of Minnesota observed, 
for example, that “Mrs. Wilson is to be 
commended on this great song of hers 
and for dedicating the proceeds from it 
to the Crippled Children’s Hospital in 
Corpus Christi, Tex.” I agree with 
the Senator's opinion. I believe that 
this is the type of song we need to make 
America remember its obligations and 
responsibilities to the greatest flag in 
the world. 

Mrs. Wilson is often described as a 
lady with a song and a heart. That 
is very true, except that I would say her 
heart belongs to all the American peo- 
ple and she sings in her song of all the 
people. 

The following Members of Congress 
were present at the luncheon in honor 
of Mrs. Wilson: Senator EUGENE J. Me- 
Cartuy, of Wisconsin; VICTOR L. AnFuso, 
of New York; LINDLEY Beckworts, of 
Texas; Ross Bass, of Tennessee; Frank 
G. CLARK, of Pennsylvania; EMILIO DAD- 
DARIO, of Connecticut; Jonn H. DENT, of 
Pennsylvania; Dominick V. DANIELS, of 
New Jersey; James J. DELANEY, of New 
York; LEONARD Farsstern, of New York; 
SAMUEL FRIEDEL, of Maryland: LESTER 
HOLTZMAN, of New York; Lester R. 
Jounson, of Wisconsin; EUGENE J. 
Koch, of New York; Joe M. KILGORE, 
of Texas; D. R. (Buty) MATTHEWS, of 
Florida; GEORGE P. MILLER, of California; 
ABRAHAM J. MuLTER, of New York; ADAM 
Crayton POWELL, of New York; PETER 
W. Rono, of New Jersey: J. T. RUTHER- 
FORD, of Texas; ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
of New York; SAMUEL S. STRATTON, of 
New York; ALBERT THOMAS, of Texas; 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, of Texas; HOMER 
THORNSERRY, Of Texas, and JOHN YOUNG, 
of Texas. There were also a number of 
representatives from the press and 
others. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the Rec- 
orp three articles from the Washing- 
ton Post, Daily News, and Evening Star, 
all of today’s date. in which the luncheon 
in Mrs. Wilson’s honor is described: 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 31. 1960] 
Texans’ PERLE Mesta Hosts 64-Carat LOAD 

(By Judith Martin) 

Ada Wilson, who has been variously de- 
scribed as the Perle Mesta of Texas and a 
sort of female George M. Cohan, gets senti- 
mental when she thinks about our boys in 
the Armed Forces. 
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With hands that carry a combined load of 
64 carats of diamonds, she wiped away tears 
at a luncheon given in her honor yesterday 
by Representative Vicror Anruso, Democrat, 
of New York, as she talked about the men 
who died at Pearl Harbor 19 years ago. 

As a tribute to U.S. servicemen, she has 
written a marching song called “America 
Victory!" which was played on a smail 
phonograph for the Congressmen attending 
Representative Anruso’s luncheon in the 
Congressional Hotels Veto Room. 

The victory referred to is world peace, but 
Mrs. Wilson, whose late husband went in for 
Texas oll in a big way, has a more specific 
victory on her mind these days. 

“Lynpon should have been first on the 
ticket,” she said of the Democratic Vice 
Presidential candidate, who was unable to 
attend the luncheon but sent word that the 
guest of honor was the first lady of Texas. 
“But we will do all right anyway.” 

“Any Republicans here?“ called out the 
host, but there was no response. Among the 
Democratic Representatives from Texas were 
HOMER THORNDERRY, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
JOHN Younc and CLARE THOMPSON. 

Representative ABRAHAM MULTER, Demo- 
erat, of New York, was having fun asking his 
colleagues if they knew they were 
Nixon buttons—and then watching delight- 
edly as their shocked faces turned quickly to 
their lapels for a reassuring look at the face 
of Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
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SHE Has A SONG AND HEART 
(By Carol LeVarn) 

Mrs. Ada Rogers Wilson, of Texas, who 
described herself yesterday as an oliman's 
wife, a former child prodigy on the concert 
stage, a social leader, and philanthropist, 
has written one of few patriotic songs to 
come along for some time. 

Her song is “America Victory, America 
Liberty.” 

“It is a marching song for soldiers of 
peace,” Representative Vicron Awnruso, 
Democrat, of New York, said. He was host 
at a luncheon for Mrs. Wilson at the Con- 
gressional Hotel. “She has connected the 
missile age and the jet age to peace,” he ex- 
plained, 

The song begins, “My America, sweet land 
of liberty, pays homage to our boys on land 
and sea.“ 

Mrs. Wilson explained who she is, “My 
husband is one of the largest independent 
oil producers in Tezas. He was appointed 
an Ambassador three times, but the ap- 
pointments never went through because of 
his health and changes of administration. 
He is related to Queen Elizabeth, but let's 
not talk about that, 

“They claim I have made quite a contri- 
bution to the advancement of physical med- 
icine with my hospital in Texas. It's the 
most expensive hospital in Texas.” (The 
most expensive to maintain.) 

Mrs. Wilson also has a reputation as a 
heavy contributor to political campaigns, 
and a long list of Congressmen turned out 
yesterday in her honor, though most had 
to leave immediately after lunch to get back 
to work. 

Senator Lrxpon Jounson has received 
support for years from Mrs, Wilson. The 
majority leader was unable to be at the 
luncheon but sent a personage message: 
“This is the lady of Texas, and her heart is 
big enough for America to accept.” 

Mrs. Wilson said the proceeds from 
“America Victory” will help train therapists 
for veterans’ hospitals. 3 

Representative Anruso 
matter which wins in November, Mrs. 
Wilson should be named “Ambassador of 
Peace.” 
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From the Washington Star, Aug. 31, 1960] 
SONGWRITER Is HONORED 

Mrs. Ada Rogers Wilson, founder of the 
Chippled Children’s Hospital in Corpus 
Christi, Tex., was honored at a luncheon 
yesterday by Representative VICTOR AN- 
Fuso, of New York. 

Attended by some 30 Members of Con- 
gress, the luncheon was part of a drive to 
launch the new song written by Mrs. Wil- 
son and entitled “America Victory, America 
Liberty.” 

Proceeds from the sheet music and record 
sales of the new march will be used entirely 
for the support of the Texas hospital, 

Democratic Vice Presidential Candidate 
Lynvon B. JoHNsON, who was unable to at- 
tend the luncheon, sent Mrs. Wilson a tele- 
gram congratulating her on her many years 
of service to the fleld of medicine, 


Lutheran League Expresses Deep Concern 
About Bad Taste and Indeceney in 
Mass Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, at the an- 
nual convention of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League held in Minneapolis on 
July 10 to July 13, 1960, the 120,000 
members of the league adopted a resolu- 
tion in which it expresses its deep con- 
cern about the prevalence of violence, 
immorality and bad taste in pictures, 
programs, and publications being dis- 
seminated by mass communications 


media. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of the House the contents of the resolu- 
tion and a letter from Paul Friedrich, 
executive director of the league, which 
follow: 

LUTHERAN LAYMEN’sS LEAGUE, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 6, 1960. 
Hon, MELVIN PRICE, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Ma. Price: At its annual con- 
vention in Minneapolis on July 10 to July 13, 
1960, the 120,000-member Lutheran Laymen's 
League adopted a resolution in which it 
expresses its deep concern about the preva- 
lence of violence, immorality and bad taste 
in pictures, programs and publications being 
disseminated by our mass communications 
media. 

Because of the fact that we are sure that 
you, as one of our Nation's prominent public 
leaders, share this same concern with us, 
we are herewith sending you a copy of our 
complete resolution. We earnestly request 
you to read it, in the hope that you will use 
your influence to accomplish what we believe 
to be a necessary and desirable objective. 

We want to make it clear that we do not 
ask for any form of censorship that will 
interfere with any person's constitutionally 
guaranteed right of free speech, Punda- 
mentally, we feel that this is a moral and 
spiritual problem that can best be solved 
by proper moral and spiritual education and 
enlightenment. It is our hope that our 
States and also our National Government will 
convene conferences of all interested persons 
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and groups, so that through the free ex- 
change of thought the best approaches and 
solutions may be arrived at. 

We earnestly commend this important 
matter to you for careful consideration. 

With cordial greetings and the earnest 
prayer that Almighty God will be with you 
and guide you in your important office, we 


are, 
Respectfully, 
LUTHERAN LAYMEN’sS LEAGUE, 
PAUL FRIEDRICH, 
Executive Director. 
RESOLUTION 60-04—ImMmoRALITY, VIOLENCE, 
AND Bap TASTE IN PICTURES, PROGRAMS, AND 
PUBLICATIONS 


Whereas decent citizens of the United 
States and Canada are becoming increasingly 
disturbed by the prevalence of immorality, 
violence, and bad taste in publications, mo- 
tion pictures, television and radio programs, 
and in the mass communications media gen- 
erally; and 

Whereas the fundamental values of re- 
spect for God, for human life, for marriage, 
home and family, for property, for virtue, 
for good name and reputation are being 
degraded and eroded by these unwholesome 
influences and materials; and 

Whereas these evils can be combated and 
rooted out only by the united and persistent 
efforts of all decent citizens; and 

Whereas we Lutheran laymen, as follow- 
ers of the Lord Jesus Christ, must be in the 
forefront of this battle for decency and 
morality: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Lutheran Laymen's 
League, assembled in convention in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., from July 9 to July 13, 1960, 
hereby: 

(a) Commends and supports the pro- 
ducers of all acceptable publications, mo- 
tion pictures and television and radio pro- 
grams for recognizing and discharging their 
moral responsibilities in this respect; 

(b) Commend the Postmaster General of 
the United States for his diligent efforts to 
„clean up the mails”; 

(c) Encourage current efforts in the two 
Houses of the U.S. Congress to convene a 
conference of Federal, State and local offi- 
cials, together with representatives of other 
interested groups, to study this matter and 
make recommendations for ways and means 
to deal with the problem effectively; 

(d) Take the necessary steps to have a 
delegate from the Lutheran Laymen's League 
and also a delegate from the Lutheran 
Church, Missourl Synod, participate in such 
a conference; 

(e) Make a determined effort, as individ- 
uals and as a group, to see to it that none 
of these offensive influences come into onr 
own homes by way of publications and tele- 
vision and radio programs, and that we and 
the members of our families pledge our- 
selves to choose our entertainment outside 
the home carefully and in accordance with 
God's word; 

(f) Pray fervently and frequently that Al- 
mighty God will strengthen each one of us, 
our families, our communities, and our na- 
tions, so that we may overcome the dissemi- 
nation of these unwholesome influences and 
lift our society to new and higher levels 
of morality, virtue and decency; and be it 
further $ 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
released to the public press for publication 
and that copies be sent to the appropriate 
officials of the motion picture industry, the 
radio and television industries, the publish- 
ing industry, to members of the Congress 
and to other public officials and civic and 
religious leaders who are or should be in- 
terested in this matter. 
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Quaboag Settlement Towns Observe 
300th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr, Speaker, of all 
congressional districts represented in the 
86th Congress the 3d Congressional 
District of Massachusetts, which I have 
the great honor and privilege to repre- 
sent, will have achieved a most im- 
pressive record of noteworthy anniver- 
sary observances by several communi- 
ties within its borders, a record that 
cannot be surpassed or even approached 
by other districts which do not possess 
the rich historic associations of these 
charming Massachusetts communities. 

During the first and second sessions of 
this Congress, now in its closing days, it 
has been my good fortune to direct the 
attention of the House to historic anni- 
versary observances in my district, ob- 
servances of prominent dates going back 
to the very beginnings of this great land. 
A little less than a year ago in this House, 
I lauded the outstanding communities 
of Princeton and Westminster on the oc- 
casion of their 200th anniversary cele- 
brations. 

Earlier this year, the House took of- 
ficial recognition of the 300th anniver- 
sary of the city of Marlboro, another 
community in my district, by adopting 
unanimously my resolution, House Reso- 
lution 535, extending congratulations and 
expressing the appreciation of the Fed- 
eral Government to the citizens of Marl- 
boro for their splendid services to the 
Nation during the past 300 years. 

A few days before the recess of Con- 
gress, early in July, it was again my good 
fortune to bring to the attention of the 
House another noteworthy anniversary 
in my district—that marking the 175th 
anniversary of Gardner, that great pro- 
gressive community of northern Worces- 
ter County. The same week, I directed 
the attention of the House to the 225th 
anniversary of Upton, another lovely out- 
standing community in my district. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I am indeed 
pleased and proud to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House the 300th anniversary 
of the settlement of Quaboag Plantation 
in my district. From this early settle- 
ment came the town of Brookfield which 
in turn gave rise from land within its 
original boundaries to the present day 
prosperous and progressive communities 
of Warren, West Brookfield, North 
Brookfield, East Brookfield, and New 
Braintree. 

Joining with the mother town of 
Brookfield, these communities will for- 
mally celebrate the 300th anniversary 
of the settlement of Quaboag Plantation 
with a 3-day program of festivities to 
be held next month on September 16, 17, 
and 18. 

These six communities with remark- 
able records of achievement were all 
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Settled by pioneer colonists in the very 
earliest days of American history. Fam- 
ilies residing in these towns today can 
trace their beginnings to these early 
Settlers who helped to carve American 
Civilization out of the wilderness and 
forge the great tradition, eventful his- 
tory and proud heritage which have 
made our Nation what it is today among 
the peoples of the world. 

Communities sprung from the Qua- 
boag Plantation have played a vital and 
important role in the historic begin- 
nings of this Nation and the towns- 
people of West Brookfield, which is the 
original settled part of Quaboag, take 
Pride in the fact that the Constitution 
of the United States reflects the early 
draft of the Massachusetts constitution 
written in that town by one of its dis- 
tinguished citizens, that great Revolu- 
tionary patriot, Judge Jedediah Foster. 

A leading member of the Provincial 
Congress during 1774 and 1775, Judge 
Foster after whom Foster's Hill was 
named—the site, incidentally, of a his- 
torical pageant next month during the 
anniversary celebration in West Brook- 
fleld—was elected in 1779 by the town 
of Brookfield as a delegate to the Massa- 
chusetts State convention called for the 
Sole purpose of forming a new constitu- 
tion. This convention appointed him to 
the drafting committee and town tradi- 
tion says that while John Adams ren- 
dered valuable aid on the same commit- 
tee, it is actually Judge Foster who 
drafted the constitution in the form 
finally adopted. 

This draft was written in Judge 
Foster's hand in the Foster homestead 
on Foster's Hill, local historians assert. 

Massachusetts takes pride in the fact 
that its State constitution, more than 
any other, was copied by the Federal 
Convention in framing the Constitution 
of the United States. 

A statement appearing in the Boston 
Gazette of November 9, 1779, lends 
credence to the contention of the towns- 
People that Judge Foster's role in the 
drafting of the constitution was far 
greater than that of John Adams. This 
report states that Judge Foster’s death 
Was hastened by the long and arduous 
time he spent laboring on the new con- 
stitution. 

Historians will continue their research 
on this vital point in the years to come, 
but there is no dispute, Mr. Speaker, on 
the fact that this Massachusetts State 
Constitution to which Judge Foster con- 
tributed so much was the model of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

This Massachusetts landmark in self- 
government saw these doctrines spelled 
out for the first time in any written con- 
stitution of the world: the separation of 
the three judicial, legislative and execu- 
tive powers, the modification of the veto 
Power so that it could be overruled by 
two-thirds of each legislative house, the 
express dictum that revenue bills should 
originate in the lower house with the 
bower of amendment by the upper house, 
the writ of habeas corpus and other pro- 
visions no less vital to human dignity and 
. from oppressive powers of the 

te. 
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Thus did the little community of 
Brookfield, whose name is so descriptive 
of its natural features in this pleasant, 
gently rolling New England countryside, 
contribute so much to constitutional 
government throughout the world. 

Judge Foster died before his great 
work was ratified by the people of his 
State. While on a mission to Fort Ti- 
conderoga, he suffered a chill during a 
crossing of Lake Champlain in an open 
boat. He never recovered from this ill- 
ness and died at the age of 55 on Oc- 
tober 17, 1779. 

Two of his sons, Dwight and Theo- 
dore, later served as U.S. Senators at the 
same time representing the States of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, re- 
spectively. 

The histories of these six outstanding 
communities—the four Brookfields, New 
Braintree and Warren—are truly inspir- 
ing accounts of the lives of great men 
and women and the sacrifices they made 
in building a strong Nation. It is not 
even possible in the brief time avail- 
able to me to recite the highlights and 
accomplishments of these communities 
because the sepaarte history of each 
town abounds with feats of great cour- 
age during pioneer days and incidents 
which touch upon the growth and prog- 
ress of our land. 

The history of Brookfield goes back 
to 1660 when the first settlers arrived 
from Ipswich to make their homes in 
what is now West Brookfield. This was 
the land of the Quaboags, a branch of 
the Nipmuc Tribe of Indians. The near- 
est white settlement was 30 miles away. 
These early settlers had received the 
approval of the general court for a land 
grant described as Ipswich New Planta- 
tion, an area some 6 square miles near 
the so-called “Quoboag” ponds, but In- 
dian troubles prevented these settlers 
from fulfilling the grant’s stipulation 
that 20 families settle there within 3 
years. In later petitions, dated 1667, 
1670, and 1673, the growth of the settle- 
ment is recorded so that by the winter 
of 1673 the town was properly organized. 

Douglas Edward Leach in his scholarly 
work, Flintlock and Tomahawk, describes 
the early Quaboag settlement as follows: 

Here on a hilltop overlooking the forest 
for miles around, lay the tiny frontier village 
of Brookfield, otherwise known as Quaboag. 
A comparatively new settlement, this village 
in 1675 contained perhaps 20 families all 
told. In addition to being a farming com- 
munity, Brookfield was important as a stop- 
ping point on the Long Path which ran from 
the vicinity of Boston across Massachusetts 
to Springfield on the Connecticut River. 
Indeed scarcely a town in all of Massachu- 
setts could claim the distinction of being 
more isolated than Brookfield. 


Savage Indian raids in 1675 devastated 
the small settlement and it is only in 
1686 that the resettlement of Brookfield 
started with pioneers coming from Marl- 
boro, Springfield, Suffield, and Hadley to 
build anew in what had become again an 
area of desolate wilderness. 

Brookfield grew slowly since the times 
were troubled. There was the constant 
threat of Indian warfare and the few 
perilous periods of uneasy peace did not 
further the settlement of frontier settle- 
ments far removed from their neighbors. 
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tinued to grow. Town records show that 


several Brookfield men fought in the War 
of the Austrian Succession during 1744 
to 1748, notably at Louisbourg, then 
known as the French Gibraltar at Cape 
Breton. Many more fought in the 
French and Indian wars of 1754 to 1763 
where Brookfield men gained valuable 
military experience. 

Revolutionary War records show that 
in 1773 Brookfield was ready to assist, 
and in every legal and proper way, main- 
tain its rights and liberties.” On April 
19, 1775, two companies of minutemen 
marched from Brookfield for Boston and 
the town furnished several hundred men 
for service, including senior officers who 
first learned to fight in the French and 
Indian wars. 

While formally incorporated as a town 
in 1948, West Brookfield is the original 
settled part of the original Brookfield. 
Within its borders is the original town 
burial ground. Many of the events at- 
tendant to the 300th anniversary exer- 
cises will take place in West Brookfield. 

A famed old hostelry there is Ye Olde 
Tavern, which is reported to be the sec- 
ond oldest inn in Massachusetts. Orig- 
inally built in 1760, it has been in con- 
tinuous operation and has entertained 
such notables as Gen. George Washing- 
ton, Jerome Bonaparte and his bride. 

West Brookfield has many historic as- 
sociations with the early growth of the 
Nation. It was the home of the Mer- 
riam family, famed publishers of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, and first publication of 
this noted work took place in West 
Brookfield. The Merriams in 1876 en- 
dowed the town library which still bears 
the family name. 

The incorporation of North Brookfield 
as the second precinct of Brookfield took 
place on March 28, 1750. The State 
legislature approved its incorporation as 
a separate town on February 28, 1812. 

North Brookfield engaged in the early 
manufacture of shoes. The industry 
grew to the point that about 1,000 work- 
ers were engaged in this work by 1875. 

East Brookfield is the newest of the 
Brookfield towns, the State legislature 
approving its incorporation as a sepa- 
rate town on March 24, 1920, 

Warren was founded as the town of 
Western on January 16, 1741, of land 
taken from Brookfield, Brimfield and 
what records describe as the “easterly 
part of what was Kingfield.” It later 
was named after the great patriot, 
Gen. Joseph Warren, when it became 
evident that the name of Western would 
conflict with the town of Weston in the 
eastern part of the State. It was de- 
cided to change from Western to War- 
ren in 1834, 

In pioneer days, its main industry was 
agriculture but the waters of the Qua- 
boag were soon used as early as 1793 by 
grist mills. By 1837, cotton and woolen 
mills were established along the Qua- 
boag. 

The name of New Braintree, formed 


New Braintree, 
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New Braintree was set apart as a town 
on January 31, 1751, taking in Braintree 
Farms and parts of Brookfield and 
Hardwick. On August 23, 1775, the 
legislature made the district a town. 

Mr, Speaker, the communities of the 
original Quaboag Plantation will mark 
the 300th anniversary of the founding of 
the original settlement on Foster Hill 
with appropriate ceremonies on Septem- 
ber 16, 17, and 18. 

Foster Hill is named after Judge Jede- 
diah Foster. I have already touched 
upon his outstanding work in drafting the 
Massachusetts constitution. Foster Hill 
was the site of Judge Foster’s home 
where he had his law office and where he 
worked on the original draft of the State 
constitution. 

It can be said that Foster Hill saw the 
birth of the historic Constitution of the 
United States and it is most appropriate 
that Congress grant official recognition 
to the founding of the first settlement 
of this historic spot. That is why I am 
introducing an appropriate resolution 
extending felicitations of this House to 
those Massachusetts towns which have 
sprung from the Foster Hill settlement 
300 years ago. 

Foster Hill and the environs are truly 
places of great historic importance and 
interest. The original Boston Post Road 
passes over Foster Hill. It is along this 
highway that Benjamin Franklin, while 
serving as Assistant Postmaster General, 
personally measured the miles and 
helped drive the stakes where workmen 
came later to set the milestones. Today 
an unbroken line of 11 such mile- 
stones are cared for by the citizens of the 
original Quaboag Plantation. 

On Foster Hill are such history-laden 
places as Indian Rock, the site of the 
Fortified House, the well where Major 
Wilson was shot, the site of the first and 
second meetinghouses, the first burial 
ground and the Whitefield Rock from 
‘which George Whitefield, celebrated 
evangelist who was one of the founders 
of Methodism, preached on October 16, 
1740, during his first trip to America. 

The Quaboag, Historical Society has 
placed suitable granite markers at these 
seven historic spots on Foster Hill, which 
is a mecca for visiting historians and 
writers seeking material on colonial 
days. In addition, the society has en- 
gaged in considerable research activity 
throughout the area for many years. 
Members of the group took the initiative 
in 1910 in formulating and carrying out 
the successful program commemorating 
the 250th anniversary of Quaboag 
Plantation. 

The Quaboag area is the birthplace 
of such famous Americans as Lucy 
Blackwell Stone, the noted reformer and 
prominent advocate of woman’s rights. 
Born at West Brookfield on August 18, 
1818, she is remembered for her organ- 
izing abilities and stanch stand for 
woman's rights. She helped to organize 
the American Women’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and served as president until 
1872, 

The great Connie Mack, outstanding 
figure of the baseball world, was born at 
East Brookfield on December 22, 1862. 
He grew up in an atmosphere where 
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baseball was greatly encouraged and 
became early in life a capable and skill- 
ful player, so much so that he was re- 
cruited for play in the big leagues to 
become one of the most solid, dependable 
men of organized baseball as well as one 
of baseball's most celebrated and famous 
managers and leaders. 

George M. Cohan, the famed American 
actor, author, and producer, while born 
in Providence, looked upon North Brook- 
field as his home and spent his boyhood 
in the Quaboag area where he received 
his early religious, family, and school 
training, 

At an early age he began writing plays 
and popular songs, besides appearing on 
the legitimate stage and doing comedy 
roles in vaudeville, 

He wrote and produced many plays 
and musical revues and appeared as an 
actor in most of them. Many Americans 
hold fond memories of such Cohan pro- 
ductions ‘as “Forty-five Minutes From 
Broadway,” “Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford,” “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” The 
Song and Dance Man,” and “American 
Born.” Among his many song hits was 
“Over There,” which was the favorite 
of two continents during World War I. 

In his autobiography, Cohan describes 
his happy days in the Brookfields where 
he grew up and later spent many vaca- 
tions. 

Cohan, the only actor to receive the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, was 
noted for his sincerity, sense of honor, 
and fairness as well as for his kind 
nature and charity. He befriended 
many stage folk during his lifetime and 
was ever ready and willing to extend a 
helping hand to show people on the way 
up or to those unfortunates “at liberty” 
between jobs. He gained the reputation 
of never turning away an appeal for help 
whether from the high or the lowly. 

The contributions of such men as Con- 
nie Mack and George M. Cohan have 
been so great that they will never be 
fully evaluated. They were men of 
honor, achievement, and greatness who 
will continue to be an inspiration to 
American youth for years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, elaborate community 
programs will herald the 300th anni- 
versary of Quaboag Plantation next dur- 
ing the 3-day observance commemorat- 
ing the settlement of this area on the 
weekend of September 16, 17, and 18. 

Exactly 50 years ago the 250th anni- 
versary celebration attracted some 15,000 
people to West Brookfield and it is ex- 
pected that this number will be doubled 
for the impressive program arranged for 
this year’s observance. 

Under plans arranged by a committee 
of leading citizens from each town, 
which is headed by Dr. Louis E. Roy of 
West Brookfield, the opening day pro- 
gram will be devoted to local homecom- 
ing observances in the various com- 
munities. These local programs will be 
followed on Saturday, September 17, 
with a major celebration to take place 
in West Brookfield, the highlights of 
which will be a parade and historical 
Pageant, 

The closing of the Quaboag observ- 
ance will be held on Sunday with reli- 
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gious commemorative services in the 
various churches in all of the towns. 

Dr. Roy and his committee, made up 
of members designated by the boards 
of selectmen of the original Quaboag 
settlement towns, have been working 
for more than a year to arrange an ob- 
servance which should long be remem- 
bered by townspeople and the many vis- 
itors who will be attracted to the area. 

West Brookfield, the original location 
of the Quaboag settlement, was selected 
by this committee as the site for the main 
observance of the 300th anniversary 
ceremonies because Foster Hill was the 
original plot on which the early settlers 
staked their claim 300 years ago. Dur- 
ing the 250th anniversary celebration, 
an Indian battle was reenacted on Fos- 
ter Hill and this year the historical 
pageant will take place at this site. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, 
in this respect that the Richardson fam- 
ily of West Brookfield, owners of a farm 
on which Foster Hill is located, is again 
making available this historic site for an 
anniversary celebration. The following 
note of appreciation appears in the om- 
cial program for the 1960 celebration: 

At this time when we gather for this 
300th anniversary with our friends and 
guests from far and wide, we are aware 
that this broad area of Foster's Hill, once 
the scene of a great experiment in com- 
munity living, is now the private property 
of the Richardson family. Indeed we are 
mindful that this has been true for 101 
years. 

We pause, then, to consider the remark- 
able fact that a single family has offered 
its land area three times for a historic 
celebration; once in 1860 for the 200th an- 
niversary of Quaboag Plantation; a second 
time in 1910 for the 250th; and now for 
the 300th in 1960. This is “open house” on 
a grand scale, This, in itself, is historic, 


The historic pageant to be given on 
Foster Hill will have a 200-member cast 
under the direction of Gordon V. Ben- 
nett. The pageant-drama, entitled The 
Book of Quaboag,” was written by Mrs. 
Mildred McClary Tymeson of West 
Boylston with the assistance of the 
pageant committee, which formulated 
ideas and thoughts upon which the pag- 
eant is based. Members of the pageant 
committee are Miss Marguerite C. Me- 
Kelligett of Warren, chairman, and the 
Misses Mary F. Leach and Britta D. 
Jeppson, 

The pageant will portray the growth 
of democracy as seen in the history of 
the Quaboag Plantation with many of 
the events depicted having actually 
taken place on Foster Hill where the 
production will be staged. 

Taking part in the pageant will be 
members of the Improved Order of Red 
Men, Lassawa Tribe of East Brookfield, 
and the Degree of Pocahontas, who will 
portray Indians and their squaws, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the Grange. The pageant is in three 
acts, the first opening with a scene set 
in 1659 and ending with a spectacular 
Indian war and fire. The second act 
opens in 1775 and covers the Revolu- 
tionary War period. 

The final act is set in 1960 and depicts 
the growth of the area and hopes of the 
Quaboag community for the future. 


1960 


The opening event. in the Quaboag 
celebration will take place on September 
9 when a coronation ball will choose 
“Miss Quaboag” from the queens of the 
various communities in the plantation 
who will reign during the entire celebra- 
tion period. 

On September 16, each town will reg- 
ister former residents and hold home- 
coming programs in the evening. A 
full day of events will take place on 
September 17 at West Brookfield, be- 
ginning with a 2-hour parade with 
floats, bands and marching units. The 
Eighth Air Force is furnishing a band 
for the parade and will also give a heli- 
copter and jet salute to the Quaboag 
communities during the parade. Doll 
and antique carriage parades will also 
be held during the day. 

A firemen’s muster will be held in the 
afternoon and a square dance is sched- 
uled for the evening on the town com- 
mon. The day's events will conclude 
with a fireworks display on Foster Hill. 

The parade committee with Milton C. 
Richardson as chairman has been work- 
ing to make the parade one of the larg- 
est ever to be conducted in western 
Worcester County. Among the units 
registered are more than 60 floats, 12 
bands, and 17 fire department and civil 
defense units. Included will be an old- 
time steam calliope, old cars, stage- 
coaches, high bikes and small cars. 

Units going back to coloriial and Civil 
War days will participate, including 
the Whitcomb Rangers in colonial mili- 
tary dress complete with muskets, and 
the Massachusetts 9th Light Battery, 
which goes back to the Civil War, will 
parade, complete with its horse-drawn 
cannon and cavalry. 

Assisting Mr. Richardson for the 
parade events are Lee Boyce of Brook- 
field, parade marshal, Raymond Clark of 
West Brookfield, assistant marshal, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Shumate, youth 
groups, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Burke, 
military units, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest De- 
Angeles, baby and doll carriage events, 
and Paul Walker, old time transporta- 
tion. 

In addition to the pageant on Sunday 
afternoon, September 18, there will be 
water ski events by the Lake Wickaboag 
Ski Club and tours of historic homes in 
the area from 5 to 8 p.m. 

In honor of the 300th anniversary 
celebration, the Tri-County Coin Club 
of Warren is sponsoring a commemora- 
tive medal made of bronze and measur- 
ing one and a quarter inches in diameter 
which has attracted wide interest among 
collectors. One side bears the seal of the 
town of Brookfield showing Ayer’s 
Tavern on Foster Hill where early 
pioneers spent 3 days under siege fight- 
ing off marauding Indians. The other 
side has the seal of the Tri-County Coin 
Club, an outline of Worcester, Hamp- 
shire, and Hampden Counties circled 
with a wreath. 

Dr. Louis E. Roy is serving as celebra- 
tion chairman for the West Brookfield 
activities, He is also chairman of the 
executive committee, which has been 
working for more than a year to make 
this year’s anniversary a success. The 
executive committee is made up of the 
chairmen heading local celebrations in 
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the Quaboag towns participating in the 
300th anniversary events. These chair- 
men are Richard C. McNeaney of East 
Brookfield, Horace L. May of Brookfield, 
John S. Irish of North Brookfield, Wil- 
liam N. Wright, Sr., and Karl P. 
Meacham of Warren, cochairmen, and 
John S. Grazier of West Brookfield, 
secretary. 

Assisting Dr. Roy and his executive 
committee are the following chairmen 
of the various events and activities of 
the Quaboag anniversary observance: 

Programs, Wright and Henry J. Burt, 
of Brookfield, editor; advertising, 
Charles F. Ballou, of West Brookfield; 
parade, Milton C. Richardson, West 
Brookfield; essay contest, Miss Mary F. 
Leach, Brookfield; finance committee, 
John S. Irish; publicity, Stedman B. 
Howard; good coordination, Mrs. Donald 
Graveline, Warren; safety, Horace L. 
May, Brookfield; grounds, Milton C. 
Richardson; square dance, Louis E. Roy; 
commemorative book, John Grazier; re- 
ception, Robert DeWitt Lane, East 
Brookfield; commemorative stamp, Mrs. 
Ruth Thompson, and old costumes, Mrs. 
Fred Smith. 

These and many other public spirited 
citizens of the Quaboag towns have 
worked out a truly impressive program 
for the entertainment of their neigh- 
bors and friends and the many visitors 
from communities near and far who will 
be attracted to West Brookfield for the 
anniversary celebration. As it can be 
seen, Mr. Speaker, the program which 
has been arranged for this outstanding 
event, while comprehensive is simple and 
dignified. It is in keeping with the cher- 
ished and long remembered programs 
which took place during the 200th and 
250th anniversary observances in this 
same community. Those are memorable 
celebrations which will be relived again 
this year in the Quaboag Plantation 
towns. 

Mr. Speaker, in recognition of this 
300th anniversary of the settlement of 
Quaboag Plantation, I am introducing 
& special resolution extending greetings 
and felicitations of the House to the 
towns of Brookfield, West Brookfield, 
North Brookfield, East Brookfield, War- 
ren and New Braintree, all in my con- 
gressional district, on the occasion of this 
outstanding anniversary, 

I know that my colleagues will be 
pelased to join with me in paying trib- 
ute to these outstanding communities 
which make up the original Quaboag 
Plantation, These communities, like 
most New England towns, owe their orig- 
ins to the bitter sacrifices and hard work 
of their pioneer founders. 

These early settlers were a devout and 
patriotic people. Among their first acts 
when establishing new settlements was 
the erection of places of worship. Next 
followed the establishment of meeting 
houses, schools, and libraries. In silent 
testimony to their industry, bitter tra- 
vail and heavy labors are the famed rows 
of stone walls which abound in the New 
England countryside. From this rock- 
strewn soil and rugged hills, these pio- 
neers wrung a hard-earned living for 
themselves and their families. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, these pioneers have 
left our Nation with a tradition, a way 
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of life, a civilization which live to this 
day in the heritage which is se fortun- 
ately ours. 

As I have said at the outset of my re- 
marks, I know of no other congressional 
district in this land that can boast areas 
so rich in historic interest and historical 
contributions as the Quaboag towns and 
the other communities in my district 
which celebrated noteworthy anniver- 
saries this year. I am exceedingly proud 
to represent these magnificent American 
communities in the Congress and am 
highly privileged to hail, salute, and con- 
gratulate the towns of the Quaboag 
Plantation on the occasion of the 300th 
anniversary of this pioneer settlement. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the text of my resolution at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Whereas the year 1960 marks the 300th 
anniversary of the settlement of Quaboag 
Plantation in Massachusetts, which later be- 
came the towns of Brookfield, West Brook- 
fold, North Brookfield, East Brookfield, War- 
ren, and New Braintree; and 

Whereas from the time of settlement in 
1660 the people of these communities have 
figured conspicuousiy in the founding and 
growth of this Nation; and 

Whereas the observance of the 300th an- 
niversary of the settlement of Quaboag 
Plantation is being celebrated with impres- 
sive community ceremonies, large public 
gatherings and widespread participation of 
Massachusetts citizens; and 

Whereas Brookfield, West Brookfield, North 
Brookfield, Warren, and New Braintree are 
progressive communities rich in historic in- 
terest, distinguished for their fervent civic 
spirit, and faithfully devoted to American 
institutions and ideals; and 

Whereas. these communities are well 
known for their patriotic contributions to 
these United States and noted for their 
famous sons and daughters who distin- 
guished themselves in many fields of en- 
deavor and in many facets of American 
civilization; and 

Whereas the observance of the 300th an- 
niversary of the Quaboag Plantation will be 
celebrated with impressive exercises in the 
various communities and a joint celebration 
in West Brookfield on Foster Hill named 
after Judge Jedediah Foster, one of the prin- 
cipal authors of the Massachusetts Consti- 
tution which formed the basic pattern of the 
Constitution of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings’ and felicitations 
to the people of Brookfield, West Brookfield, 
North Brookfield, Warren, and New Brain- 
tree, Mass., on the occasion of the 300th an- 
niversary of the founding of the settlement 
of Quaboag Plantation and the House of 
Representatives further expresses its appre- 
ciation for the splendid services rendered to 
the Nation by the citizens of these com- 
munities during the past 300 years, 


Resolution of East Atlanta Post No. 159, 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 24, 1960 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
at a recent meeting of East Atlanta Post 
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No. 159, the American Legion, the mem- 
bers of that post adopted a resolution to 
be presented to the national convention 
of the American Legion to be held in 
Miami, Fla., in October. The resolution 
recommends that the national conven- 
tion investigate the possibility of Con- 
gress enacting legislation to permit 
former Presidents of the United States 
to have substantially the same rights 
and privileges on the floor of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate as are 
at present authorized for Delegates from 
territories and the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico. 

Pursuant to unanimous consent pre- 
viously granted, I insert the resolution 
of the East Atlanta post herewith: 
RESOLUTION OF THE East ATLANTA Post 159, 

THE AMERICAN LEGION 

Whereas, the President of the United States 
of America, while holding this high office is 
in position to acquire and demand the great- 
es* skill of all sources; and 

Whereas, having such information with au- 
thority creates one of the highest exacting 
fields for use by the President; and 

Whereas, although of the vast need for 
this information, when the term of office ex- 
pires, this information becomes dormant and 
is of no use to the country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That members of East Atlanta 
Post 159, the American Legion, Department of 
Georgia memorialize the Department of 
Georgia Convention in session at Atlanta, 
Ga., petition the national convention in 
Miami, Fla., in October 1960 to investigate 
the possibility of Congress of the United 
States of America enacting legislation per- 
mitting the former Presidents of the United 
States as free members of the Congress, viz: 

(1) To have the right to sit on the floor of 
the Senate and House on all occasions. 

(2) Have the right to take part in debate, 
subject of course to parliamentary procedures 
in each House, without a vote. 

(3) Have the right to sit on any meeting 
of any committee, subcommittee or joint 
committee of both Houses and take part in 
discussions without the right to vote; and 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished the Honorable Herbert Hoover, 

8. Truman, The Atlanta Journal, the 
Atlanta Constitution, and our Representa- 
tives in Washington, D.C. 
Unanimously adopted: 
EUGENE CLINE, 
Commander. 
W. B. Jones, 
Adjutant. 


Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 
1960 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, if this 
motion to recede and concur is passed, 
what you will be doing is to take off a 
limitation on the administrative expend- 
itures for the Development Loan Fund 
of $1,800,000 and substitute the figure of 
$1,250,000. The sum of $350,000 is in- 
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volved here, This is not new money. 
This is merely a restriction on the ad- 
ministration in the Development Loan 
Fund. 

Mr. Speaker, the hard facts of the 
matter are these: The Development Loan 
Fund is your creation. It was created a 
couple of years ago and it has now de- 
veloped to the point where it needs its 
personnel to police these loans to see 
that engineering data which you require 
are supplied; fo see that proper account- 
ing is done; to see no funds are dis- 
bursed unless they are properly planned 
and accounted for. These are your re- 
quirements. You have a right to see 
that they are carried out so that the 
Development Loan Fund, as it reaches 
the full potential of its operations, re- 
mains true to the concept which you had 
in this Chamber when you authorized it. 
By tying the hands of the Development 
Loan Fund you not only refuse to allow 
them to increase their personnel to 
handle the workload that arises in the 
followup work as a loan actually gets 
into the disbursing stage, but you will 
have to reduce some of the personnel 
that they have now. This, my fellow 
Members, is false economy of the worst 
sort. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said all I think 
can be said on this. This is not new 
money. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Maine. His point is well 
taken with reference to the operation of 
the Development Loan Fund. It seems 
to me, unless the preferential motion 
offered by the gentleman from Maine 
is adopted, the effectiveness of the 
fund and its operation will be seriously 
impeded. 

Mr. COFFIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman used the 
expression “your creation.” Would the 
gentleman make an exception? 

Mr. COFFIN. I would be happy to 
except the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not help to create 
this agency and I will not help to per- 
petuate it. 

Mr. COFFIN. I doubt if anyone was 
really misled. 

So, in short, Mr. Speaker, here is an 
important vehicle of foreign policy. It 
is one of the best things we have done 
in recent years, and here you are being 
asked to put a ball and chain on it by 
this limitation which does not save the 
taxpayers of this country a bloody penny. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I commend the gentle- 
man from Maine for offering his prefer- 
ential motion because it offers the real 
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way to Save money. It merely seeks to 
authorize, out of the total amount in the 
bill, enough funds to permit good admin- 
istration so that a minimum of money 
will be wastefully or improperly used. 
We hear complaints always about bad 
projects. The Development Loan Fund 
needs to have enough staff to screen 
properly the projects for which loans 
are requested so as to make sure that 
we get the most benefits out of the large 
amounts of money in the Fund. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Maine has expired. 


Memorial Day Should Be on Monday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BARR, Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a resolution which would estab- 
lish Memorial Day on the last Monday 
of May. This has been a pet project of 
one of our great Indianapolis citizens, 
Mr. C. Walter McCarty. “Mickey,” as 
he is affectionately known in Indianapo- 
lis, has argued for many years that there 
is a tendency to regard Memorial Day as 
merely a holiday for recreation when it 
falls within the middle of the week. He 
also goes ahead to argue that if Memo- 
rial Day always fell on Monday, then 
patriotic and religious services could be 
observed on Sunday, and still give the 
average taxpayer an opportunity for 
recreation, 

I agree with Mr, McCarty that the 
Nation would have an opportunity to 
return to the original meaning of Memo- 
rial Day if it were established that this 
holiday would always fall on Monday. 
This year I returned to Indianapolis for 
the Memorial Day services, and Memo- 
rial Day did fall on Monday. It seemed 
to me that the city and its patriotic and 
religious organizations did have a chance 
to slow down and think about the real 
significance of Memorial Day. The serv- 
ices were by far the most impressive that 
I have seen for many years. 

We live in a busy and hard-working 
society. But surely all of us can take 
time at least once a year to think of the 
debt that we owe the men and women 
who have given their lives for this 
country. 

Next week the Nation will celebrate 
Labor Day. Labor Day always falls on 
Monday, and the Nation has followed a 
policy of combining a weekend of recre- 
ation with the time for paying tribute 
to the men and women who work for a 
living. I certainly agree that this coun- 
try should set aside a day to memorialize 
the men and women of our labor force. 
I also contend that an equal amount of 
respect should be paid to the people who 
died for this country, 
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Objectives of International Economic 
Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
recently had the pleasure of reading a 
brilliant article by Hon. B. K. Nehru, 
Commissioner General for Economic Af- 
fairs of India, published in the Interna- 
tional Development Review of October 
1959. This article outlines a suggested 
set of principles and objectives for pro- 
grams of economic and technical assis- 
tance to the developing countries of the 
world. Mr. Nehru has written a second 
article, to be published in the October 
1960 issue of the International Develop- 
ment Review, which goes one step fur- 
ther and outlines some of the approaches 
and means through which a rational, co- 
ordinated, and effective development pol- 
icy could operate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
at the close of my remarks major ex- 
cerpts from the 1959 article by Mr. 
Nehru, and I urge my colleagues in the 
Congress, whose primary responsibility it 
is to shape such legislation as may make 
possible effective programs of develop- 
ment assistance, to study this article and 
to read, as well, Mr. Nehru's further con- 
tribution to be published in October. The 
legislation to which I refer and which 
will be before us during the next session 
of Congress, includes the mutual security 
program, the implementation of a new 
coordinated development program for 
Latin America; proposals to stimulate 
expanded U.S. private investment in the 
developing nations; renewal of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act and 
other means to increase U.S. participa- 
tion in world trade—such as the National 
Trade Policy Act which I introduced in 
the Senate today—and, most probably, 
U.S. adherence to the newly formed 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development—OECD—which is de- 
signed to enlist the industrialized nations 
of the free world in a coordinated pro- 
gram to aid in the development efforts of 
the developing nations, 

The establishment of the OECD is 
especially significant in the context of 
Mr. Nehru's remarks. Twelve of the 
principal industrial and financial nations. 
of the free world, including Japan, which 
will either be members of the OECD or 
participate in the Development Assist- 
ance Group—DAG—which is an off- 
shoot of the OECD, are already engaged 
in sizable development assistance efforts. 
These 12 nations, during the 6-year pe- 
riod 1954 through 1959, contributed some 
$5.7 billion in private and public loans 
and grants to the development programs 
of the nonindustrial, free world nations. 
With the addition of Australia and New 
Zealand, this figure comes to $5.9 bil- 
lion—nearly one-half of the $12 billion 
U.S. effort during this period. In addi- 
tion, three of those nations—Japan, 
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Italy, and West Germany—have made 
some $800 million in war-reparations 
payments to the less developed countries. 

There is little question, however, that 
during the decade of the 1960's this ef- 
fort will have to be increased and, above 
all, will have to be coordinated with the 
broadest possible objectives and the most 
efficient possible allocation of resources 
in mind. I should like to say at this 
point that the great need for such a co- 
operative effort makes tragically evident 
the unfortunate results of the amend- 
ment remaining in the mutual security 
appropriations which denies the use of 
any funds to the Office for Private En- 
terprise in ICA—an Office specifically 
established for the development of pri- 
vate capital resources in the less de- 
veloped nations, through cooperative ac- 
tion with other capital-exporting nations 
and international institutions. 


Before inserting the article, I should 
like to read to the Senators certain parts 
of Mr. Nehru’s line of reasoning, so that 
they may be briefly initiated into his 
sweeping grasp of the problems which 
confront us, He writes: 

Once it is recognized that each under- 
developed country has problems of its own 
which are not wholly duplicated anywhere 
else, it would follow that forelgn-aid pro- 
grams should be tailor made and not mass 
produced, that certain countries should get, 
because they can use it, should get very 
nical assistance than others and that others, 
because they can use it, should get very 
much more capital. 

It seems to me that the objective of any 
forelgn-aid program should be to enable the 
economy which is receiving the ald to become 
self-supporting and to make its further 
growth self-generating in the shortest possi- 
ble time. Once that point has been 
reached *® > foreign capital assistance 
should stop and be diverted to economies 
where conditions may be ready for this stage 
of economic development, This * * * would 
involve massive capital assistance to some 
countries for a comparatively short period 
of time, with the possibility of ending that 
assistance very much in sight. = 

The approach to foreign-ald ms I 
have just outlined is essentially the same as 
was embodied in the Marshall plan for 
European recovery, * * I think * * that 
the prestige and growing acceptance of for- 
elgn-aid programs * * * owes not a little 
to the impressive demonstration given by 
the Marshall plan. 

Foreign-aid programs designed primarily 
to launch an incresaing number of countries 
on to the orbit of self-sustained growth have 
also the added advantage that they make 
it possible for more and more countries to 
contribute toward the development of less 
developed countries so that the progress of 
the latter becomes cumulatively more rapid. 
The European countries assisted by the Mar- 
shall plan are already playing a significant 
role in providing developmental resources to 
the rest of the world, and it should, I think, 
be the responsibility of all countries that 
have succeeded in achieving a satisfactory 
rate of growth to set apart some of their 
own resources for furthering the progress of 
others. 


Mr. President, I believe that the na- 
tional purpose of the United States is 
profoundly involved in the search for an 
approach to the economic development 
of the free world, Mr. Nehru, speaking 
as an economist of the first rank and as 
a distinguished citizen of India, presents 
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us with thoughts we should refiect upon 
deeply. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OBJECTIVES OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 


(By B. K. Nehru, Commissioner General for 
Economic Affairs, India) 

One of the most remarkable developments 
in recent times is the growth of an interna- 
tional approach to the problem of poverty 
and want in the world at large. All too often 
we tend to forget that even at a national 
level it is only during the last 50 years or 
so that governments have explicitly accepted 
it as their duty to abolish poverty within 
the limits of their jurisdictions. It is only 
since the beginning of the present century 
that the major preoccupation of national 
states has been the material 
welfare of all their citizens. Policies have 
been followed leading to the deliberate 
transference of wealth from the richer sec- 
tions of the population to the poorer and 
from the richer areas to the poorer, and to 
the deliberate development of depressed 
areas in preference to developed areas, 

It is not surprising, therefore, that ft is 
only since the end of the Second World War 
that the same reasoning which led to the 
welfare activities of nation states has been 
recognized as equally valid on the interna- 
tional plane, The realization that the world 
owes to its citizens freedom from want, that 
prosperity like peace is indivisible, and that 
only by the deliberate cooperation and as- 
sistance of the richer nations can others less 
fortunate succeed in guaranteeing quickly 
to their citizens a decent level of living, is 
exceedingly new. And yet, it is quite amaze 
ing how quickly the conscience of humanity 
has been struck by the anomaly of extreme, 
grinding, and miserable poverty in the midst 
of luxurious plenty and how in this very 
short period foreign ald programs of various 
kinds have developed with the object of 
ameliorating and curing this condition. 

I should like at this point, if I may, to pay 
a genuine tribute to the part that the United 
States has played in the awakening of the 
human conscience in this regard. The fact 
that U.S. assistance to foreign countries has 
far outdistanced similar assistance given by 
other countries can perhaps be explaingd in 
part by the comparative prosperity of this 
country. But the tribute I should like to 
pay is to the attitudes which motivate Amer- 
ican action in this field; for nowhere as I 
wander around the earth do I find the in- 
tense interest and generous and selfless dedi- 
cation to this cause that I find in this 
country. 

As I have said, the conception that the 
richer parts of the world should help the 

in order to enable them to develop 
their economies is a very new one; and whet 
I would wish to suggest is that the time has 
now come to formulate clearly the objectives 
of foreign economic assistance and to define 
the manner in which these objectives can 
be most quickly achieved. These are ques- 
tions to which, not at all surprisingly, 
enough thought has not been given. Foreign 
economic assistance ls administered at pres- 
ent through a number of agencies, both na- 
tional and international, and it takes time 
before even a single institution acquires a 
clear perception of its own rationale. 

There has been the general feeling that 
there are vast areas where human misery is 
so great that it requires immediate ameliora- 
tion; there has also been the feeling that 
the resources which the richer societies are 
willing to spare for this task are so small 
that the task cannot be adequately per- 
formed. When demand outruns the supply 
and there is no market mechanism to bring 
the two Into equilibrium, the rational meth- 
od of allocating supply is through a system of 
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priorities. Foreign ald has been given to 
almost every country in the world for a vari- 
ety of complicated reasons, and it is never 
clear why one country has received more and 
another less except that the pull of a number 
of confiicting forces at the center from 
which foreign aid emanates has at a partic- 
ular moment resulted in that particular re- 
sultant. I would submit that it is high time 
to work out a rationale for these aid programs. 
to be clear about what we want to achieve 
with them and to decide in the light of these 
objectives what is the best possible use for 
the limited funds that may be available for 
the . 
. I have just raised would, of 
course, be answered most rapidly by those 
who believe that economic development 
should be left entirely as the responsibility 
of private capital and enterprise. It is an 
article of faith in some quarters in the 
United States as in other countries that the 
creation of wealth is the function of private 
enterprise, and it follows from this belief 
that resources should flow from the richer to 
the poorer countries in such amount and 
direction as are dictated by considerations 
of private profit alone. 

I have no doubt in my mind that private 
enterprise has an important role to play in 
the development of less developed regions 
and that it is the duty of countries wanting 
capital from abroad to get as much of it as 
they possibly can from the stocks of capi- 
tal avallable in private hands. But I think 
it is equally obvious that the needs of under- 
developed countries cannot be met by private 
capital alone. What is wanted in these 
countries at this moment is the develop- 
ment of the intrastructure of economic 
growth, the development of roads and rail- 
Ways and power, of irrigation and agricul- 
ture, in none of which fields does present- 
day private foreign enterprise have any in- 
terest. 


Furthermore, the conditions in which pri- 
vate foreign enterprise is to work 
are not generally available in the underde- 
veloped world. Neither absolute security nor 
large profits nor their transferability can 
generally be assured by underdeveloped 
countries. If they could, these countries 
would hardly be underdeveloped and the 
whole problem would not exist. 

For the same reason, I think, it is equally 
clear that we cannot rely on normal concepts 
of creditworthiness for defining the priori- 
ties to be observed in foreign aid programs. 
The concept of bankable projects and the 
mobilization of capital for financing such 
projects through international and national 
institutions have played a valuable part in 
promoting the development of less devel- 
oped countries in recent years. But the ex- 
istence of a number of programs for assist- 
ance on a government-to-government level 
and the search for institutions to make 
“soft” loans are, I think, reminders enough 
of the fact that the problem of priorities 
to which I have referred cannot be solved in 
terms of some precise calculations of credit- 
worthiness of different countries even if 
such calculations were possible. 

Does this mean then that in the adminis- 
tration of foreign aid programs we should 
deviate completely from the criterion of eco- 
nomic ability or ability to make profitable 
use of ald and rely solely on the measure- 
ment of the needs of the developing coun- 
tries? 

Many of you will recall that some years 
ago the United Nations established an ex- 
pert committee to make recommendations 
for the special U.N. Fund for Economic De- 
velopment and that the committee ap- 
proached their task in terms of the needs 
of the underdeveloped countries as a whole, 
The committee argued that given the say- 
ings potential of underdeveloped countries 
and the need of these countries to develop 
at a certain rate, the transfer of resources 
from the richer to the poorer countries must 
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proceed at a certain pace. The figure of the 
capital required was so shockingly high that 
it became the fashion in polite society not 
even to mention it for fear that those who 
were willing to help in the task of economic 
development might be frightened away by 
its enormity. 

I do not presume to question the figures 
which these eminent experts put into their 
reports; but it is clear that their approach 
begs the whole question of priorities in that 
it falls to take into account the real limits 
on the funds which the richer countries 
are willing or able to put at the disposal of 
the poorer countries. 

What is even more important, the approach 
of the UN. misses the fundamental 
point that even if the richer countries were 
willing to spare the sums they had in mind, 
it would be wholly impossible for the under- 
developed world today to absorb in productive 
enterprise even a fraction of that money. 

The term “underdeveloped country,” it 
has to be recognized, is a wide generic term 
covering a vast variety of different conditions 
each of which requires separate treatment. 
The limitations to economic growth differ 
from country to country and area to area, and 
it is by no means always shortage of capital 
which restricts economic growth. Before 
capital can be usefully employed, there has to 
be a certain political stability, the presence 
of a stable and reasonably efficient adminis- 
tration, managerial and technical know-how, 
and organizational capacity, and it is only 
when these factors are available that capital 
can usefully be invested in any area. 

As one looks around the underdeveloped 
world, one finds that in large parts of it the 
basic factors requisite for rapid economic 
growth unfortunately do not exist, and there- 
fore the first thing that the outside world 
can do is to help in their creation. It is 
only after these conditions have emerged or 
at least have begun to emerge that injections 
of outside capital can be of use. 

This realization was, of course, the basis 
for the establishment of technical assistance 
programs. But the tendency to equate one 
underdeveloped country with another has 
caused it often to be assumed that the pro- 
vision of technical assistance, perhaps with 
a certain moderate degree of capital assist- 
ance, is the right recipe for all underde- 
veloped countries. The basic point I wish to 
place before you is that the failure to take 
into account the different needs of countries 
at different stages of development ts the root 
cause of a great deal of trrationality in for- 
eign-aid programs and that the recognition 
of the divergent needs of different countries 
contains the key to the solution of the prob- 
lem of priorities about which I spoke a 
moment ago. 

Once it is recognized that each underde- 
veloped country has problems of its own 
which are not wholly duplicated anywhere 
else, it would follow that forelgn-aid pro- 
grams should be tailormade and not mass 
produced, that certain countries should get, 
because they need it, very much more tech- 
nical assistance than others and that others, 
because they can use it, should get very much 
more capital. 

I should imagine that if it were a prere- 
quisite of capital assistance that the condi- 
tions precedent for its productive use had 
already been established and also that the 
country concerned had taken all possible 
measures to mobilize its own capital re- 
sources, there would be few countries in the 
world today that could usefully absorb large 
sums of foreign capital while there would be 
some whose legitimate demands would be 
very substantial indeed. The distribution 
of technical and capital assistance in relation 
to the absorptive capacity of the countries 
concerned would at once direct ald where it 
could produce the best results without 
neglecting the claims of any region and with- 
out involving any waste of resources, 
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At present, both capital assistance and 
technical assistance, particularly the former, 
are spread so thinly over so wide a field that 
their effects, though not negligible, tend to 
get lost in the vast desert of need. One can- 
not today foresee the end of any foreign-ald 
program. While an indefinite continuation 
of aid is both unpleasant to the donor and 
harmful to the recipient, we must guard 
against the creation of a class of perpetual 
pensioners and, above all, prevent the growth 
of a mentality which looks forever to the 
outside world for help. 

It seems to me that the objective of any 
foreign-ald program should be to enable the 
economy which is receiving the ald to become 
self-supporting and to make its further 
growth self-generating in the shortest prac- 
ticable time. Once the point has been 
reached at which the economy can by its 
own efforts develop itself, foreign capital 
assistance should stop and be diverted to 
economies where conditions may be ready 
for this stage of economic development. 

What I urge, in short, is that instead of 
distributing the resources that are available 
for this pi on an arbitrary ad hoc 
unplanned basis, or even on the basis of 
the existence or nonexistence of projects, 
the whole of the foreign assistance programs 
should be so arranged as to enable economy 
after economy to be brought to what my 
friend Professor Rostow calls the point of 
takeoff into self-sustained growth. This 
would mean a change in the system of 
allocation of foreign-aid funds, for it would 
involve massive capital assistance to some 
countries for a comparatively short period 
of time, with the possibility of ending that 
assistance very much in sight. 

If I may refer here to yet another result 
of lumping all underdeveloped countries to- 
gether, it seems to me that it produces an 
altogether undesirable degree of rigidity in 
the laws governing foreign aid and in its 
administration. Once you begin to treat all 
underdeveloped countries as being made 
in the same image, it is only natural to apply 
the same uniform laws and administrative 
practices to all of them. But this raises, 
particularly with those countries which have 
well-established forms of government, wholly 
unnecesary administrative and even political 
problems and takes away in a measure from 
the good will that programs of foreign aid 
should generate. 

It would be of very great advantage all 
around if the administration of foreign aid 
could be made flexible enough to suit the 
varied conditions in which these programs 
operate, instead of everybody having to con- 
form to regulations which are necessarily 
b to fit the least desirable condi- 

ons. 


The approach to foreign-aid programs that 
I have just outlined is essentially the same 
as was embodied in the Marshall plan for 
European recovery. The diversion of mas- 
sive American assistance to Europe during 
1948-52 was justified, not in terms of the 
urgency of Europe's needs relative to the 
needs of other regions, but in view of the 
quick results expected therefrom in Europe 
and the possibility of Europe's being able to 
dispense with further aid in a comparatively 
short period. I think it is no exaggeration 
to say that the prestige and growing accept- 
ance of foreign-aid programs in recent years 
owes not a little to the impressive demon- 
stration given by the Marshall plan of what 
such programs can actually do. 

Foreign-ald programs designed primarily 
to launch an increasing number of coun- 
tries on to the orbit of self-sustained growth 
have also the added advantage that they 
make it possible for more and more coun- 
tries to contribute toward the development 
of less developed countries so that the prog- 
ress of the latter becomes cumulatively more 
rapid. The European countries assisted by 
the Marshall plan are already playing a sig- 
nificant role in providing developmental re- 
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sources to the rest of the world, and it 
should, I think, be the responsibility of all 
countries that have succeeded in achieving 
& satisfactory rate of growth to set apart 
some of their own resources for furthering 
the progress of others. 


Private Damage From Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article entitled Pri- 
vate Damage From Public Debt,” which 
appears in the September 1960 issue of 
the Reader’s Digest, and is condensed 
from the book “The Law and the Profits” 
by C. Northcote Parkinson. I highly 
recommend this brief but important ar- 
ticle to all who are concerned with the 
preservation of individual freedom in our 
society. I would suggest that those of 
my colleagues who are always so quick 
to claim political kinship with Thomas 
Jefferson pay particular attention to the 
quotation which precedés the article: 
Pntvarx Data Fros Pouniic Dest—As TAXES 

Go Up, OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDIVIDUAL FREER- 

pom Ineryrrarty Go DOWN 


(Condensed from “The Law and the Profits,” 
by C. Northcote Parkinson) 


"I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. To preserve 
our independence, we must not let our rulers 
load us with perpetual debt. If we run into 
such debts, we must be taxed in our meat 
and drink, in our necessities, and in our com- 
forts, in our labor and in our amusements, 
If we can prevent the Government from 
wasting the labor of the people, under the 
pretense of caring for them, they will be 
happy.”"—Thomas Jefferson. 

Thomas Jefferson’s prophetic words can- 
not be quoted too often. For wasting the 
labors of the people, “under the pretense of 
caring for them,” is exactly what our gov- 
ernments do. 

Contemplating astronomic figures of public 
Tevenue along with the fantastic spectacle of 
governmental extravagance, the embittered 
taxpayer begins to regard taxation as theft. 
That is where he is tempted to go wrong, 
for taxation as such is vital to civilization. 
The proper amount of the revenue, however, 
is a problem of proportion. Between the 
point where the citizen gives nothing and 
the point where the State takes all, there 
is, somewhere, the golden mean. 

History tells us that governments of the 
more remote past have tended to exact about 
10 percent of the people’s income. Tax de- 
mands above that level have often driven 
People to emigrate. An early example is to 
be found in the Book of Exodus. Pharaoh 
taxed the Israelites in terms of service. At 
some unspecified point in raising the assess- 
ment, the Israelites Judged that the time 
had come to go elsewhere. 

Within the rigid frontiers of modern na- 
tionalism, however, the taxpayer is captive. 
When there is nowhere to go, when taxa- 
tion elsewhere is just as bad, the barrier 
at 10 percent Is removed and taxes will rise 
to a new maximum. During the present 
century, levels of taxation have risen toward 
the point—33 to 50 percent—at which dis- 
aster has been known to occur, and there 
is at present no accepted level at which the 
upper limit of taxation can be fixed, 
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Countries which have recently exceeded the 
bounds of safety are (in order of extrava- 
gance) the United Kingdom, France, New 
Zealand, Japan, and the United States. In 
the United States by 1955 all taxable income 
up to $2,000 a year was paying 20 percent, 
the percentage rising steeply. At $16,000, 
taxable income enters the 50-percent bracket 
and the percentage keeps rising until it 
reaches the maximum bracket of 91 percent 
at the highest level. But the taxes which In 
the United States were onerous, in Britain 
were lethal. While Viscount Chandos could 
complain that his actual emoluments as a 
director of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., were a little over one-third of the new 
office boy's net weekly pay, the workman 
could also complain that the $5.60 he was 
paid for overtime on Saturday was but $3.64 
by the time he received it. 

Such taxation has its origin in war when 
no one pauses to question what a country 
can afford. Wasteful war, of course, should 
give place to the husbandry of peace. Un- 
fortunately, some people think that the effort 
to save the country from conquest can be 
prolonged so as to save it from all economic 
and social ills. There is an undeniable ap- 
peal in this idea of turning sword blades 
into industrial shares and building homes 
fit for heroes. The only unwelcome feature 
is the fine] bill presented to the nation. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
an individual's expenditures rise to meet his 
income. But whereas the individual’s ex- 
penses rise to meet an income level which is 
known, government expenditure rises toward 
& maximum that has never been defined, 
toward a ceiling that is not there. Were any 
of us to adopt the methods of public finance 
in our private affairs, we should ignore the 
total of our income and consider only what 
we should Uke to spend. We might decide on 
a second car, an. extension of the home, a 
yacht, as well as a country place and a holl- 
day in Bermuda. All these, we should ten 
ourselves, are essential. It would remain 
only to adjust our income to cover these bare 
necessities, 

By contrast, a government which applied 
the methods of individual finance to public 
expenditure would begin by attempting to 
estimate what its revenue should be. Given 
so much to spend, how much should be al- 
located to what? A federal 
which decided upon this novel a) to 
the subject would be responsible for a rev- 
olution in public finance. 

Such a revolution is now overdue. For 
not the least of the effects of a high rate of 
peacetime taxation is the loss of individual 
freedom. In Jefferson's words, “We must 


For freedom is founded upon ownership of 
property. It cannot exist where rulers own 
everything, nor even when they concede 
some limited right of tenure. The taxa- 
tion which is intended to promote equality, 
the taxation which exceeds the real public 
need, and, above all, the tax which is so 
graduated as to prevent the accumulation of 
private capital, is inconsistent with freedom. 


Federal Schools Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, one of 


to steal from the American people their 
right to control their own educational 
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facilities and turn it over to a high-priced 
bureaucracy in Washington. Fortu- 
nately for the American people this bit 
of chicanery was blocked by the men and 
women in this Congress who still believe 
as I do that the people themselves should 
control their own future and that a Gov- 
ernment subsidy means Government con- 
trol. 

I believe the school aid bill as proposed 
this year was a bad one. The measure 
would have taken away control of school 
construction and handed it over to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the name of a national emer- 
gency which does not actually exist. 

Mr, Speaker, I will concede that there 
are areas in this country where there is 
a shortage of classrooms and teachers. 
However, these areas are relatively few 
in number and the problems can be 
solved at the local—or at worst, the 
State—level. I say at worst advisedly 
because I do not think schools should be 
controlled at the State capital any more 
than I think they should be controlled 
in Washington, Education is a problem 
for the people themselves to handle and 
one which they alone are capable of han- 
dling in a truly democratic manner and 
with the best interests of everybody kept 
uppermost in mind. 

As far as Nebraska is concerned, I 
would like to point out that the Federal 
aid program would have, in actuality, 
placed us deeper in the hole. The pro- 


gram was designed—or so it was 


claimed—to help those States which have 
small populations and small tax bases. 
Actually, Nebraska would have gotten 
a couple of million dollars out of the 
program while New York was getting 
some $26 million. By comparison Ne- 
braska would have been further and 
further behind New York. 

This type of legislation involves what 
is known as matching funds. In other 
words, to take part we have to put up 
half the money and supposedly “get as a 
gift” half of the money from Uncle Sam. 
The truth is that we put up all the 
money, both the local contribution and 
the national contribution. The trouble 
is that instead of dealing through an 
elected school board at the local level 
we have to add the costs of supporting 
a massive Federal bureaucracy. 

All in all, for the people of Nebraska, 
this is bad legislation. No matter how 
you cut it, it still comes out a trifle ripe 
and unsavory. 

For these reasons I have opposed this 
legislation from the very beginning and 
I still oppose it. 


Red Image Undisturbed 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 

O. Mr. Speaker, a very 
nave 3 to this country 
the other day after a long journey half- 
way around the world. She had made a 
pilgrimage to Peiping to see her son, who 
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is held in a Chinese Communist jail. 
She is Mrs. Mary V. Downey, of New 
Britain, and her son, John T. Downey, is 
under sentence on spy charges by the 
Reds. 

I have long hoped that the Chinese 
Communists, who once indicated that 
they would release all prisoners of the 
Korean war, would meet the terms of 
their agreement and release John Dow- 
ney so that he might rejoin his family 
and especially his grieving mother. Our 
negotiators have often pressed this 
point. It serves no useful purpose to 
hold this young man in jail. 

One of the simplest and easiest ways 
the Chinese Communist leadership has 
to ease world tensions is to keep its word 
to release all prisoners of the Korean 
conflict. But the realities are such that 
we must recognize the blind tyranny 
which fears its own people, yet presses 
its relentless war against the peoples of 
Asia, in particular Tibet, and spreads its 
net far and wide across the world to en- 
courage the maddened lust of our enemy 
in Cuba, the Castro dictatorship. 

I watched this latest journey of Mrs. 
Downey to Peiping with some trepida- 
tion. She, as well as I, knows the risk 
she runs, not only from travel, but from 
the inexplicable behavior of the Chinese 
Communist leadership. Her devout fam- 
ily love and her faith gave her the 
strength to make this trip. I know the 
other Members join with me in praising 
her steadfast devotion and in hoping that 
some day soon her son can be reunited 
with her at home in New Britain. 

The Russians, who are supposed to 
wield some influence with their friends 
at Peiping, have singularly failed to do 
much to urge an early release of Mr. 
Downey. This attitude was recently 
pointed up in an editorial in the New 
Britain Herald, which has followed this 
case closely, and I include the article 
here: 

RED IMAGE UNDISTURBED 

If the Russians think they've gained a 
great advantage for international commu- 
nism by its handling of the Powers trial, it 
is sadly mistaken. There are memories too 
fresh and Communist deeds too repulsive to 
change the Red image one iota. 

In New Britain we recall what happened 
to another American, John T. Downey, who 
was captured by another Red nation, the so- 
called People's Republic of China. There 
was no light sentence for him, but rather an 
inordinately stiff penalty of life imprison- 
ment. Surely if the Red leaders In Russia 
were the magnanimous souls they would 
have us believe because of their “lenient” 
treatment of Powers, they would bring pres- 
sure to bear on the Chinese to reduce the 
Downey sentence. 

As long as John Downey languishes in a 
Red Chinese prison cell, our portrait of in- 
ternational communism will not be that of 
a benign, merciful ideology. The image of 
Russia, which it hoped to create during the 
entire U-2 incident, will crumble before the 
memory of Hungarian repression, continu- 
ous refusal to join in world disarmament, 
the viciousness of Stalin, the ranting of 
Khrushchev, the breakup of international 
meetings, the fomenting of discontent 
among the new nations and the small na- 
tions of the world, the stories of Siberian 
labor camps and more—much more, 

Actually, it was rather naive of Khru- 
shchey to think that the world was so gul- 
lible as to mistake the dark Russian bear 
for a white polar bear. We're not color 
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Making It Rough, Tough for the Stealers 
of Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr.- SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the Harrisburg Patriot of August 
25, commenting upon the vote fraud in- 
quiry in the city of Philadelphia, and 
indicating need for further expansion of 
investigations into neighboring counties. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Maxinc Ir RoucH, TOUGH FOR THE STEALERS 
or VOTES 

Not many people had ever heard of John P. 
McGinley until this week. Then McGinley, 
described as an irate taxpayer angry at wast- 
ing the people’s money, brought suit to halt 
the State senate committee inquiry into 


Philadelphia vote frauds. The inquiry 
halted. 
McGinley, a wholesale meat dealer in 


Philadelphia, is not a politician. He is, how- 
ever, a Democrat, and it is men of his politi- 
cal persuasion, against whom the inquiry is 
aimed. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, two men ap- 
peared before an Assistant Attorney General 
to get assurance that Federal law will be used 
to guarantee fair elections in Pennsylvania 
next November. These two are politicians, 
Senator HucH Scorr, Pennsylyania’s junior 
Senator, and George I. Bloom, State Repub- 
can chairman. And their aim of keeping 
the State's elections clean is admirable. 

We are not here examining the constitu- 
tionality of the Philadelphia vote fraud in- 
quiry, or challenging the right of any citizen 
te go into court. The inquiry in itself per- 
haps will serve as a radarscope“ against any 
attempted vote frauds in the approaching 
elections. Couple with the knowledge that 
the Federal Government will watchdog the 
elections, they should certainly be cleaner 
than in years past. 

This is no ordinary election, of, by, and for 
the wardheelers. This is a Presidential year, 
when voters will select the man to lead them 
through 4 perilous years ahead. It is vital 
that no stolen votes dilute the voting prefer- 
ence of others. 

It is just that issue that took Messrs. SCOTT 
and Bloom to Washington to make their im- 
passioned plea for a close Federal look at such 
odd spots as Lackawanna County's Mayfield 
Borough where there are 40 more names on 
the registration lists than there are men, 
women, and children on the census rolls. 
Another Lackawanna County phenomenon is 
Carbondale City, where there are 11,200 reg- 
istered voters in a popuiation of only 13,000. 
To top that off, there is a school census of 
3,100. Little wonder the Democrats have 
been overtaking the Republican registration 
lead. 

But if Lackawanna is a bad spot—and it 
appears to be—there are others, not exclud- 
ing our own Harrisburg. Once, during the 
postwar inflationary era, there were more 
votes counted in one Harrisburg district 
than there were registered voters, 102.4 per- 
cent, to be exact. For this bit of fraudulent 
diversion, three Harrisburg Republicans went 
to jall. Four others were acquitted by Dau- 
phin County court. 

It is not important to know at whom Scort 
and Bloom were fingerpointing when they 
urged Federal action to clean up elections in 
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this State. It is important that the Assist- 
ant Attorney General has agreed that action 
was called for on the basis of the case pre- 
sented by the two Republicans. And if any 
of their brethren get caught in the trap set 
by them for Democratic wrongdoers, so be 
it. Fraud at polls is no good, regardless of 
which party label it hides under. 


Aluminum Makers in United States Seek 
Kelp of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OY PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30,1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I have tried 
to make a point of calling to the atten- 
tion of the House the industry by indus- 
try tale of woe in the trade and aid pic- 
ture. 

Today we will again be called upon to 
vote for about $4 billion worth of aid 
for foreign countries. 

One of the things holding up our ad- 
journment is the President’s blind and 
arrogant insistence that the Congress 
give $100 million to the Congo and $500 
million to the Latin countries. 

One wonders sometimes how much 
more the American people will take with- 
out demanding the full details of the ef- 
fects upon our economy. 


The time for us to stop this disastrous 
policy is running out and more and more 
of our job providers are finding it rougher 
and rougher every year to stay in busi- 
ness. 


I would like to call to your attention 
the attached information from the olive 
industry of the United States and the 
aluminum makers in the United States: 

An OPEN LETTER TO AMERICANS 


The California olive industry, for some 30 
years, has been penalized by an inadequate 
tariff which has arrested development of the 
industry; which has put most of the Ameri- 
can olive oll plants out of business; which 
has affected the living standard of the Cali- 
fornia farmer; which has, in name of good 
relations with friendly nations, penalized one 
segment of American agriculture to the bene- 
fit of America as a whole, and now, with fur- 
ther reduction being considered by the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, can inundate America 
with the product of Mediterranean countries, 
with the product of Mediterranean labor, 
with the product of lower living standards, 
actually import unemployed Americans. 

We are appealing, farmer to farmer, labor- 
er to laborer, American to American, manu- 
facturer to manufacturer, for assistance, be 
it in the form of public ire and objection as 
manifested through letters, or other means, 
to convey to the President and the Vice 
President, the U.S, Tariff Commission, Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, the objection by friends 
of the California olive industry to lowering 
the tariff on olives. The American standard 
of living is the highest in the world. One 
sure way to break this down is to import the 
concept of production in Europe, sale in the 
United States, with the chief weapon for eco- 
nomic murder being the gun of labor-cost 
differential: “Pay less In Europe for labor; 
sell for more in America.” The word less“ 
encompasses more or less than 
labor in the Mediterranean area, for 
a dollar a day, whereas California pays 12 to 
35 times that amount for its labor. 
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Many American industries are now in a 
position similar to that of the olive indus- 
try's predicament the last 30 years. It is 
just coming to the attention of the American 
public at this time that American industries 
are faced with economic delirium tremens, 
with delirium between taxes and tariffs, 
where, on the one hand, the taxpayer pays to 
the limit to provide foreign aid, which many 
times turns up in the form of a factory in a 
foreign country, manufacturing goods ex- 
pressiy designed to sell in the United States, 
in a market originally created by industrious 
American businessmen, and selling for less 
because the goods cost less, because labor is 
paid less. On the other hand, the tariff, in 
the name of reciprocity, unilateral in many 
Tespects, creates a no-holds-barred climate, 
because no protection is afforded the Ameri- 
can labor standard of living against its 
cheap counterpart; he either works for less 
or has a tariff wall between himself and other 
labor around the world. Why should Ameri- 
can labor go backward 30 years to adjust it- 
self to worldwide conditions? 

There is much discussion given to mini- 
mum wage. If they are going to legislate 
minimum wage scales, then American indus- 
tries must secure more money for their 
Products to create a better living standard. 
You cannot increase the minimum wage and 
reduce tariffs at the same time and expect to 
operate in the black. To insure better wages, 
necessary protection in the form of an equl- 
table tarif must be afforded American 
industry. 

On August 23, the olive industry intends 
to make known that the peril point has al- 
Teady been reached; that the growth of the 
industry has been arrested, and that we need 
a higher tariff to maintain a rightful place 
for the California industry and not sacrifice 
it in the name of reciprocity. 

The olive industry sympathizes with the 
steel industry, and the fact that imports 
have cost some 56,000 people their jobs 
in America in the steel industry alone, be- 
cause we have given money to subsidize for- 
eign countries’ production. Each year, some 
700,000 passenger cars have been lost to 
American production, which would have em- 
Ployed 65,000 American workmen, Where is 
reciprocity when trade barriers are erected in 
foreign countries and we have lowered ours? 
What is the reason behind this economic 
fallacy and where will it lead us? 

Is it conceivable, where an American la- 
borer wishes to keep up wage rates and 
American industry wishes to have satisfac- 
tory working arrangements with labor, that 
this concept can be advanced against tariff 
practices that completely nullify growth for 
so many industries, wherein we provide the 
wherewithal in the name of foreign aid for 
Other countries, and yet do not allow suffi- 
cient writeoff to replace obsolete equipment 
here in America? The laborers and industry 
are operating with one hand tied behind 
their backs; and yet have to compete with 
the world labor pool, which is 30 years 
behind American advancement. 

We in the industry feel that the 30-cent-a- 
gallon tariff, as initiated in 1930, represents 
a little more than one-third the original 
intended amount. In the words of the Pres- 
ident: “Certainly I know we must find a sub- 
stitute for the purely temporary business of 
bolstering the free nations through annual 
handouts. That gets neither permanent 
results nor friends.” We agree with the 
President. However, 8 years later, we are 
still in the giveaway business; this time 
through concessionary tariff measures at the 
expense of a strong farmer, strong laborer, 
and a prosperous consumer. 

In many areas, our strong farmers are 
growing weaker. The backbone of America, 
the man and wife, the farmers, who are long 
on determination and short on cash are be- 
coming a passing memory. We must be real- 
istic about tariffs. Our industry does not 
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seek payments for not growing their product 
and it does not seek support prices. We 
will take care of our own, if the Government 
does not lower the barrier to Inundate Amer- 
ica with that which can put the small farmer 
and processor out of business. In the olive 
industry, if there is a surplus the Govern- 
ment does not take care of this problem; the 
farmer takes it on the chin. 

ALUMINUM MAKERS IN UNITED STATES SEEK 

HELP OF GOVERNMENT 


WasHINGcTON—U.S. aluminum makers are 
making a two-pronged pitch to reduce im- 
ports into the United States and increase 
exports. 

Aluminum industry officials have been 
conferring with the U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment on ways to stimulate exports. 

The Commerce Department supports most, 
but not all, of the industry suggestions. 

At the forthcoming Geneva GATT tariff- 
cutting conference, the U.S. aluminum com- 
panies got assurance that the United States 
would not reduce its aluminum tariffs but 
would push hard for a reduction of alum- 
inum tariffs in other countries. 

Canadian officials have been unhappy over 
the U.S. decision to keep aluminum off the 
list of items on which it would be willing to 
negotiate for tariff cuts. 

The action has been surprising since there 
has been little recent protectionist pressure 
from domestic industry. 

That pressure, however, now has been felt 
in Washington. 

One U.S, industry official suggested that 
the Government try to work out voluntary 
export quotas with foreign suppliers, mainly 
Canada, so the U.S. companies would know 
exactly how much competition they would 
face in the domestic market. 

This suggestion did not elicit any imme- 
diate support from Commerce Department 
officials, 

Domestic industry spokesman told the De- 
partment that this kind of Government help 
is necessary because of the rapid rise of 
strong aluminum industries in other coun- 
tries. 

“The GATT negotiations must be broad- 
ened to include more than tariffs and trade 
controls,” the spokesman said at a meeting 
with Department officials. 

“Recognition must be given to the fact 
the U.S. aluminum industry must compete 
in foreign markets with aluminum indus- 


tries, which in some instances are govern- 


ment-owned or controlled. 

“In other countries, the industries have 
the benefit of special financing or tax incen- 
tives which are not available to US. firms.” 

The U.S. producers also expressed concern 
about their price being above most other 
countries. 

Officinis said 54 out of 65 foreign prices 
for semifabricated aluminum products were 
below the US. price. 


Direct Mail Advertising—Standards of 
Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has recently been called to the 
Standards of Practice of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. This organi- 
zation works unceasingly to help those 
who use business mail to do a better job 
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in their use of the medium. I am sure 
all Members of the House will giye en- 
thusiastic approval to the standards of 
practice to which all members of the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association are ex- 
pected to adhere. Under unanimous 
consent. I include these standards of 
practice in the Appendix so that every- 
one may be familiar with this statement 
of principles: 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE OF THE DIRECT Man. 
ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


What can you do? As a direct mail user 
you know the many forms of direct mail 
and also its advantages, chief of which is 
that in direct mail you are not limited in 
attention-getting devices in registering your 
selling message, only by the degree of your 
ingenuity as the creator. Tou constantly 
strive to make your direct mail advertising 
informative, persuasive, aggressive, imagina- 
tive, productive, and competitive. 

But, whatever the physical form your di- 
rect mail advertising takes and no matter of 
its size, shape, type, colors, illustrations, or 
process, you only do yourself, and all ad- 
vertising, a disservice when the content of 
the piece and its intent does not conform to 
the standards of practice of the DMAA. 

STANDARDS OF PRACTICE PREAMBLE 

Advertising, and selling, by mail is now 
a tremendous force for good in the Ameri- 
can economy. Serving the best interests 
of both business and the public, it spreads 
information, reduces the distribution costs 
of goods and services and so raises the Amer- 
ican standard of living. The effective, eco- 
nomical preparation and use of direct mail 
has become a profession with thousands of 
competent, high-principled practitioners. 

Still, as in every profession, there is a 
fringe, uninvited, unwanted, and unaccepted 
by other members of the professional group. 

When this fringe violates principles of good 
business, good breeding or good taste, the 
public often identifies those violations with 
the entire profession, 

The group, in quietly accepting activities 
which it cannot control, often appears to be 
defending them. 

In direct mail advertising this fringe is a 
tiny fraction of all direct mail users, but a 
constant source of irritation to the public. 

Members of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association recognize that this irritation 
exists. We don't like it. 

Direct mall which readers reject, condemn 
or do not believe, is not as successful as 
direct mail which they believe and lke. 
Moreover, bad direct mail hurts all direct 
mail and the effectiveness of all of it suffers. 

But completely aside from the economic 
issues involved, there is the pride of belong- 
ing to a profession which commands respect. 
Members of the DMAA do not personally be- 
leve in dishonest, immoral, vulgar or deceit- 
ful activities. They do not care to be 
associated with those who practice such 
activities. ` 

We know we cannot control all direct mail 
activities. We realize that our particular 
standards may not be agreeable to all who 
use the mails. We can, however, limit the 
membership of our association to those who 
feel as we do; we can encourage other users 
of direct mail to meet these standards, and 
we can aggressively call to the attention of 
the public and public authorities, those 
users of the mails who prostitute it. 

Membership in the DMAA, therefore, is 
open to all persons interested in direct mail 
advertising or selling, provided those mem- 
bers agree to the following: 

To further the interests of good business, 
whenever you receive or come across any item 
of direct mail advertising that violates the 
principles of truthfulness, honesty, decency, 
integrity and good taste, please submit such 
items immediately to the headquarters of the 
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Direct Mall Advertising Association so that 
proper action can be taken by the commit- 
tee on standards of practice. 

In the interests of all DMAA members and 
for the common good of all advertising in an 
all-out effort to merit the confidence of 
customers, prospects, and the public * * * 
review and reaffirm your conformance with 
the general standards. 

Acceptance of these standards of practice 
is required of all Individuals. or firms who 
wish to obtain or continue membership in 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association: 

In our direct mail advertising: 

1. We'll be service minded. We'll attempt, 
always, to prepare and use direct mail that 
serves the best interests of the public * * * 
for true service is the surest road to profit 
and satisfaction, 

2. Our statements and promises will be 
clear and understandable. We'll avoid half- 
truths and misleading statements—for 
vagueness breeds controversy. 

3. We'll be honest. Our performance will 
match our promises; our products will match 
our claims * * for faith grows on good 
experience. 

4. We'll be decent. We'll keep our mail 
equal to or above our personal standards 
of decency; for immoral, irritating and of- 
fensive mailings make enemies, not friends, 
for our medium. 

5. We'll be businesslike. We'll hold to 
high principles of business. We won't take 
unfair advantage of the innocence, sympa- 
thy or conscience of others. 

6. We'll reach, or exceed, specific standards 
of practice established by the DMAA mem- 
bership. 

SPECIFIC STANDARDS 

1. Members will make their offer clear; 
avoid misrepresentation of an offer, product 
or service. Will not use ambiguous state- 
ments. 

2. They will return money promptly upon 
receipt of merchandise returned because of 
misrepresentation. 

3. They will not make vulgar, immoral, or 
offensive mailings. 

4. They will not use the mails to promote 
the sale of gambling devices, pornographic 
material, or other matter not acceptable for 
malling on moral grounds. 

5. They will not mail unordered merchan- 
dise, for which payment is requested. 


at C. Satterfield: President-Elect of 
the American Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Mississippi is proud of the fact 
that the next president of the American 
Bar Association is a native son. 

The Honorable John C. Satterfield, 
presently residing in Yazoo City—with 
law offices in that city and in Jack- 
s0n— was born at Port Gibson. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article on Mr. Satterfield 
which appeared in today’s New York 
Times. It follows: 

Fol. xs T Ban LEADER: JOHN CREIGHTON 
SATTERFIELD 

WasHINGTON, August 30—Under the 
steaming Washington sun this afternoon the 
president-elect of the American Bar Associ- 
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ation, John Creighton Satterfield, was asked 
how the weather compared in his native 
Mississippi. Without a pause he whipped 
back: “It went down to 98 a week ago, and 
I like to froze to death.” Mr. Satterfleld's 
folksy humor and bouncy manner are among 
the features of his personality that must 
have helped make him the first Mississippian 
ever chosen to head the almost 100,000 mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association. A 
slight figure and getting bald, he is so full of 
beans that his neighbors regard him with 
awe as & dynamo. 

In a way, it is fair to say that Mr. Satter- 
field has been running since he received his 
majority—in fact, earlier. At the age of 
10 he was helping out in the office of his 
father, who was county attorney of Clal- 
borne County, Miss., for 50 years. 

WORKED FOR PAPERS 


In Milsaps College, a Methodist institu- 
tion in Jackson, Miss., and at law school in 
the University of Mississippi, young Satter- 
field paid his way by working as a corre- 
spondent for the Associated Press, the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal and the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 

“I was just an amateur newspaperman,” 
he said today, “but I paid my way. It cost 
my father exactly $100 to send me through 
college and law school.” 

Before he turned 20, Mr. Satterfield was 
elected to the Mississipp! Legislature, though 
he waited until 21 to serve. He helped to 
draft the law under which almost all the 
State’s highways have been built, He also 
wrote a workmen's compensation bill and 
one for compulsory automobile insurance. 
but it was not until 20 years later that Mis- 
sissipp! adopted those. 

Mr. Satterfield started as a lawyer at $85 a 
month, Perhaps that fact helps to explain 
his most intense activity in recent years— 
striving to increase the income of lawyers 
in Mississippi and across the Nation. 

MINIMUM-FEE PLAN 

As president of the Mississipp! Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1955 and 1956, he put through a 
program to establish a minimum-fee sched- 
ule for the State's lawyers and raise it grad- 
ually over a 5-year period. 

In recent years he has been chairman of 
the American Bar Association's Special Com- 
mittee on the Economics of Law Practice. 
He has made speeches in 36 States on what, 
for lawyers, must be a moving theme—that 
they don't make enough money. 

The experience on this committee has 
helped Mr. Satterfield, according to others in 
the ABA, change from a regional-minded to 
a national-minded person. His life and sur- 
roundings until fairly recently have been al- 
most entirely focused on Mississippi. 

He was born there, in Port Gibson, on July 
25, 1904. After college and law school there 
he was in the practice of law, and by 1943 
he had his own firm. It has offices in Jack- 
son and in Yazoo City, where Mr. Satterfield 
lives. (Yazoo was the name of a partic- 
ularly fierce Indian tribe in whose language 
the word meant death.) 


OVERLOOKS DELTA 


Mr. Satterfield ts general counsel to two 
large chemical companies, which manufac- 
ture fertilizer in Yazoo City. He lives on a 
bluff overlooking the Yazoo delta in the rich 
Plantation country of Mississippi. 

As a Mississippian, Mr. Satterfield is gen- 
erally felt to share the racial and other views 
of his area. But he has not been militant 
on the question, and it is doubtful that he 
could have been elected to head the ABA if he 
were considered an extremist on the race 
question. 

In any case, he is not about to lead any 
crusade against the Supreme Court. He said 
today that he had dined with Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, met other of the Justices and 
had. the highest regard for the members 
of the Supreme Court.” 
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Let’s Keep the Record Straight on the 
Saline Water Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OP IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, August 25, 1960, the senior Montana 
Member in the other body took issue with 
the plank in the 1960 Republican plat- 
form which pledged “continued Federal 
support for Republican initiated research 
and demonstration projects which will 
supply fresh water from salt and brack- 
ish water resources,” 

He objected to the claim that these 
research and demonstration projects had 
been Republican initiated, stating: 

The saline and brackish water program 
was first proposed by the Democratic Senator 
Josern C. O'Manoney on March 19, 1949. 


In connection with this saline water 
program the 1960 Democratic platform 
has this to say: 

We will support and intensify the research 
effort to find an economical way to convert 
salt and brackish water. The Republicans 
discouraged this research, which holds untold 
possibilities for this whole world, 


The reference to Republican discour- 
agement of this saline water research 
is completely false. An even more fla- 
grant untruth was included in the 1956 
Democratic platform, as follows: 

The program of obtaining a large new 
source of fresh water supply from salt water 
has begun by the Democratic Party but has 
been allowed to lapse by the Eisenhower 
Republican administration. It will be 
resumed and accelerated. 2 


As that great Democrat Al Smith often 
said: “Let’s look at the record.” 

As to who first proposed the saline wa- 
ter program, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
shows that while the senior Wyoming 
Member of the other body may have been 
the first to introduce a saline water bill 
in the other body, he was antedated by 
Republicans, Fletcher, Phillips, and Mc- 
Donough in the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Fletcher introduced a saline 
water bill, H.R. 5777, on March 9, 1948; 
Mr. McDonoveu introduced a saline wa- 
ter bill, H.R. 6031, on March 29, 1948; 
and H.R. 3650 on March 21, 1949; Mr. 
Phillips introduced a saline water bill, 
H.R. 265, on January 3, 1949. No af- 
firmative action was taken by the Con- 
gress on any saline water bill in the Dem- 
ocratic controlled 81st Congress. 

In the 82d Congress, also Democratic 
controlled, the first saline water bill to be 
introduced was H.R. 6 by Mr. Phillips, a 
Republican, on January 3, 1951. Other 
Saline water bills introduced in that ses- 
sion were H.R. 7 by McKinnon, of Cali- 
fornia, a Democrat; S. 5 by the senior 
Wyoming Member of the other body on 
January 8, 1951, H.R. 6578, a so-called 
clean committee bill by Mr. Exc on 
February 14,1952. Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
McKinnon also introduced revised saline 
water bills, H.R. 6704 and H.R. 7185, re- 
spectively, House hearings were held on 
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these five House bills. The saline water 
bill, H.R. 6578, was passed by the House 
on June 2, 1952. 

When the saline water bill was brought 
up in the other body on June 21, 1952, 
the House bill, H.R. 6578, was made the 
order of business in lieu of S. 5, which was 
indefinitely postponed. A South Dakota 
Republican Member of the other body 
moved that all after the enacting clause 
be stricken from H.R. 6578 and his 
amendment or bill be inserted. The 
other body approved the Case amend- 
ment and the House accepted the amend- 
ment. The bill was signed into law on 
July 3, 1952. 

It can be seen from this record that 
the initial saline-water authorization bill 
as passed by the Congress was a bill writ- 
ten and introduced in the other body by 
a Republican. 

Of course, authorization of a saline- 
water program means nothing if funds 
are not provided to implement it. Let us 
again look at the record to see who was 
responsible for obtaining the initial 
funds to implement or start the saline- 
water program. 

Three and a half days before adjourn- 
ment of the 82d Congress, Department of 
Interior representatives appeared before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee of 
the other body with a request that 
$400,000 be allowed to initiate the saline- 
water program. The Democratic chair- 
man of that committee refused to even 
hear testimony on the matter. Here is 
what he said: 

I cannot imagine anything more important 
than being able to take the salt out of ocean 
water. Of course, it is important. It re- 
quires a great deal more time than we have 
to consider. That is my opinion. We can- 
not do that in the last 314 days. 


And again: 

Under those circumstances, you should give 
our committee a little more than 3% days. 
We will hear you in January. 


When the supplemental appropriation 
bill came up on the Senate floor on July 
3, 1952, it was the same South Dakota 
Republican Member of the other body 
that presented and obtained approval of 
an amendment providing for $125,000 to 
initiate the saline water program. 

The record also shows that when the 
Case proposal was made on July 3, 1952, 
the senior Wyoming Member of the other 
body, who was given unwarranted 
credit by the senior Montana Member 
of the other body for having been the 
first to introduce a saline water bill, ac- 
tually opposed the granting of the ini- 
tial funds to initiate the saline water 
program—saying that it should go over 
to the new Congress in January 1953. 

Let us look at the record with regard 
to the Democratic claim in their 1956 
platform that the saline water program 
has been allowed to lapse by the Eisen- 
hower Republican administration, and in 
their 1960 platform, that Republicans 
discouraged this research. 

Here is the record of the funds re- 
quested, appropriated, and obligated for 
the saline water program since its incep- 
tion in fiscal year 1953: 
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SALINE WATER RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Fiscal year 1088. 
Fiscal year 1953 


Fiscal year 1050. i 
Fiscal year 1%. y 
Fiscal yeur 1951 
Fiscal year 1061 
supplemental... 


DEMONSTRATION PLANT PROGRAM 


Fisenl year 1000 | 300, 000 200, 000 
1 J. 360; 000 | 1.880.000 Ji, 583, 032 
Fiscal year 1961 2,010,000 | 2, 040, 000 


1 Of the $125,000 appropriate? by the Democratic 
emtrolled 82d Cong. at the insistence of Republican 
Senutor Case, only $5,755.45 was obligated as of Doc, 31, 
1952, all for administrative purposes. The first resoarch 
contracts, totaling $35,000, were recorded as obligations 
on Jan. 31, 1953, after the Eisenhower administration 
took office. 

2 Requested nnil approved in 1953 under the Fisen- 
hower administration. 

3 Appropriations shown reflect reduction of Elsen- 
hower budget request by Democratic-controlled Con- 


doles $63,000 of reappropriated unobligated bal- 
ances of prior years, 5 

It is apparent from the above tabula- 
tion that less than $10,000 was obligated 
for the saline water program under the 
Democratic administration and it was all 
for administrative expenses. The first 
obligation for the actual research and 
development phase of the program did 
not take place until January 31, 1953, 
after the Eisenhower administration had 
taken office. 

It is also of note that in 1957, 1958, and 
1959, the Democratic controlled Con- 
gresses reduced the appropriation for the 
saline water research and development 
program below the budget request of the 
Eisenhower administration. Cértainly 
it will be clear, to anyone who reads the 
record, that the Democratic performance 
on the saline water program is complete- 
ly at variance with their platform state- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been a member of 
the Subcommittee for Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriations for the past 18 
years. As an ardent supporter of this 
saline water program from its inception, 
I felt it necessary during the House Ap- 
propriations Committee hearings on the 
Interior Department appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1958 to call attention to 
the lack of truth in the 1956 Democratic 
platform reference to the saline water 
program. It just was not true that the 
program had been allowed to lapse under 
the Eisenhower administration, in fact 
the exact opposite was true, and I felt 
the record should be cleared. The people 
are entitled to the truth when these false 
claims are made by the Democrats. That 
is why I have here again spoken out on 
the subject. 

The people are entitled to have the 
facts. 
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The Dangers of Apathy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks I include a 
powerful and timely sermon, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of Au- 
gust 7, 1960, which was delivered by His 
Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York, at the World 
Eucharistic Congress in Munich, Ger- 
many, a sermon to which all persons 
without regard to their religious connec- 
tions could well pay heed. 

In his sermon Cardinal Spellman 
warns of the dangers of apathy and the 
price paid by free peoples because of the 
feeling of complacency. 

His sermon should recall to our minds 
the feeling of apathy and complacency 
that existed so generally before World 
War II, and how Hitler construed the 
same, with acts of uncertainty and weak- 
ness of policy as signs of weakness of 
leadership which, in turn, led to the road 
of appeasement. s 

Events of a little over 20 years ago 
show that the ròad to appeasement is the 
road to war. 

Whether there is a Hitler or a Khru- 
shchey, uncertainty and weakness of 
leadership—lack of firmness and 
strength—mean fear, and this is simply 
an invitation for vicious, powerful, evil- 
minded dictators to become more and 
more aggressive and arrogant, which 
combination of factors leads to the road 
of appeasement, with the danger of ap- 
peasement being channeled into the road 
of war. 

In the world of today it is far better, if 
we err, to err on the side of strength 
rather than on the side of weakness. 

The only thing that the Soviet dicta- 
tors respect is what they fear, and that 
is a military power and strength stronger 
than that they possess. Such strength 
must be directed in the field of diplo- 
macy by leaders of confidence who devise 
sound policies and who are firm in carry- 
ing out their policies. 

Text or SERMON BY CARDINAL SPELLMAN 

In these peaceless, imperiled times, daily 
we learn of new and more imminent Com- 
munist-promoted crises throughout the 
world—in Cuba and Latin America; in East 
Germany and the international waters of 
the Barents Sea; in China and the Congo— 
all ominous testimonials to the fast ap- 
proaching possibility of the death day to 
world freedom, the once fantastic, now real- 
istic threat of Soviet Russia. Thus, in this, 
“the most dangerous summer since 1939,” 
this International Eucharistic Congress, with 
its prayerful purpose to sustain the life of 
the world through dedication to God, is of 
vast and urgent import to all peoples and 
all nations. 

This Eucharistic Congress is a physical as 
well as spiritual symbol of the miraculous, 
indomitable power of perpetual prayer im- 
plemented by the strength of a people united 
by common principles and purposes—glor- 
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Jous testimonial to man's confidence in God 
and the ultimate victory of faith. For faith 
alone is the magical antidote to counteract 
the calculated cold war gains of Commu- 
nists’ poisonous propaganda. 

Pilgrims for peace, we have comé from out 
many and far lands, with God's love in our 
hearts, countless witnesses to the ageless 
truth that deep, enduring, practiced faith 
is an invulnerable defense against those 
whose avowed aim is to destroy God's image 
in man, provoke doubt and distrust among 
peoples of different nations and enslave the 
whole world. 

Among us today are America’s soldiers— 
representing every mother’s son, every sweet- 
heart, every husband, father, and brother 
still stationed at the outposts of the defense 
of America. They too are pilgrims for peace 
because theirs is the duty to protect civiliza- 
tion against Communist aggressors who for 
two decades have invaded nations, suppress- 
ing free peoples with steamroller precision, 
ruthlessly crunching and crushing their 
victims in the relentless grip of Soviet cruel- 
ties and tyrannies, 


INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS HIGH 


Our country's sons are here in Germany, as 
other thousands of America’s sons are still 
stationed at different and distant free world 
bridgeheads, because international tensions 
have been heightened until they have 
reached today's imminently dangerous pitch. 

We have been led down these perilous 
paths by our own apathy until once again 
we are faced with the probability of paying 
a terrible price for our complacency. 
Each Memorial Day Americans honor the 
men who fought other wars for us, men 
whose battles are over, men at rest but un- 
forgotten. We have in our time, not the di- 
vided nation the Civil War was fought to 
unite, but a divided world in which freedom 
and slavery are again the issue. We honor 
our dead only as we stand ready to defend the 
principles they died for, and the tribute we 
pay them would be meaningless if we cher- 
ished principle less today than they did yes- 


This truth is explicitly expressed by the 
Commander in Chief of the American Army 
in Europe Gen. Clyde Eddleman, who last 
Memorial Day stated: “There is little hope 
for an easing of the tensions in the future. 
Thus we must not, we dare not, lose our 
sense of urgency. We and our allics, united 
in a partnership for peace, have no choice 
but to maintain an adequate guard against 
the grave dangers which threaten us.“ 

And s, on the free world's bridgeheads 
our sons must continue to stand guard 
against the invasion of the Soviet enemy 
who has terrorized countless peoples and 
murdered other thousands because they 
dared to believe in God. Yet there are ex- 
isting today in these subjugated lands, peo- 
ple of deathless faith whose heroic souls 
their craven Communist captors cannot en- 
slave. Denied God's greatest gift—the holy 
sacrifice of the mass—falth still endures 
within their intrepid souls and sustains 
them in their agonies and griefs, an inspira- 
tion to us to receive with even greater grati- 
tude and devotion, the sacred gift and Grace 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice. 

It is our privilege to fortify these an- 
guished peoples through our remembering 
prayers so that they may know that we of 
the free world are beseeching. Our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament to deliver them from 
the doom that threatens to engulf them, 
praying God to restore to thelr own beloved 
homelands, His blessings. of liberty and 
peace, We ‘beg God to give them the 
strength to continue to stand firm within 
the protective mantle of their faith, for 
godless living will bear the bitter fruit that 
evil ever yields, and the time will come when 
the gullt-ridden Soviet masters of today will 
become the vanquished of tomorrow, But, 
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until that tomorrow comes, we who are still 
free must not permit ourselves the smallest 
degree of indifference, procrastination or 
compromise; we must not lapse in our de- 
fenses, we must not falter in our faith, for 
there leacis the road to disaster, 


PRAYERS ARE FOR WORLD 


We have made our pilgrimage as American 
Catholics but our intentions and our prayers 
are for the welfare of all our own countrymen 
and all the peoples of God's good earth. We 
know that, if In falth and love we pray with 
penitent hearts and follow God's command- 
ments, graces from out Christ's sacred heart 
will flood and possess our own. We know 
this truth well, for there has ever been the 
light of our faith to guide, faith which by 
God's grace is more important than life itself. 
I know that you, dear friends, even as I, can 
conceive circumstances in which we would 
willingly sacrifice our lives, but there is no 
conceivable circumstance in which we would 
be willing even to consider, surrendering our 
faith. 

Again and again the Soviet Union has in- 
tensified discord, stimulated anarchy, repu- 
diated pledges in her determination to con- 
quer the world through the war of nerves 
which she is waging against the whole free 
world. Under these chaotic conditions, the 
Soviets believe that the free world will 
collapse. 

Only last month the Secretary General of 
the United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, 
speaking of the crisis in the Congo, warned: 
“We are at the turn of the road where our 
attitude will be of decisive significance * * + 
not only for the future of the United Nations, 
but also for the future of Africa, which may, 
in present circumstances, mean the world.” 
Then Mr. Hammarskjold added: “I do not 
use strong words unless they are supported 
by strong convictions.” And it is my belief 
that men receive the stamina to stand strong 
in their convictions by living their faith. 

No greater proof is there of this fact than 
the wondrous fact that, despite the spiritual 
treasons of our times, the faith of our citi- 
zens and our soldiers has held firm and 
fervent In the face of Communists who ruth- 
lessly strive to kill men’s souls by enslaving 
their hearts and their minds. Vividly I re- 
call an experience here in Germany in Octo- 
ber 1944. The Americans had already 
breached the Siegfried line and I was riding 
through a wooded section near Aachen with 
General Huebener, then commanding the 
1st Infantry Division. As our jeep bumped 
and bounced over a corduroy road through 
a dripping fog, past the hulking specters of 
blown up fortifications and overturned Nazi 
tanks, the General in his forthright way, said 
to me: “Archbishop, I do not say that only 
a religious man can be a good soldier, but I 
do say emphatically and challenge anyone to 
contradict me when I say that the soldier 
who lives up to his religion Is a better man 
and a better soldier.’ 


FAITH A SPIRITUAL YARDSTICK 


Faith is the spiritual yardstick by which 
a man is ofttimes measured, whatever his 
vocation or profession may be. Even as the 
man who lives his life in faith is strength- 
ened by the unique combination of its might, 
so a nation Is fortified millionfold by the 
fearless faith of her citizenry. Never has the 
world had greater need for men of enduring 
faith than in these days when Soviet Rus- 
sia, in a frenzied trend of new vilifications 
and violations, is testing the patience of 
peaceful peoples by setting on edge the nerve 
centers of the world. 

Time after time until the years rolled in- 
to decades, we have seen the synthetic mask 
of friendliness melt away, exposing the con- 
torted, fiendish face of the free world's worst 
enemy, from whose mouth thunders infamous 
insults, denunciations and threats. Like a 
wild beast of the forest who has tasted the 
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blood of its prey which it has stalked to Its 
ultimate death, Soviet Russia’s master Com- 
munists have become drunken with lust and 
power. 

In England, Prime Minister Macmillan only 
2 weeks ago also warned: “If the present 
trend * * continues, we may all of us 
nd ourselves caught in a situation 
from which we cannot escape.“ 

The festering poison of hatreds fostered by 
Soviet Russia in once friendly mations of 
the hemispheres is an integral part of the 
enemy's master plan to replace democracy 
with international communism—a dreadful, 
powerful weapon in the hands of belligerent, 
pagan peoples. But, no nation is more power- 
ful, no nation mightier than a country forti- 
fied by God-revering, faith-loving people; 
and, against the outrages of a pagan enemy, 
only a country protected with the priceless 
endowment of a patriotic, prayerful people 
can long endure. By that spiritual stand- 
ard of survival, there is no mightier nation 
than our own. 

Dear pilgrims for peace, I beg you to unite 
your prayers with mine beseeching the Eu- 
charistic King to forever keep our beloved 


America, a nation dedicated to the defense 


of its own free life and the protection of 
the life of the world through consecration to 
Almighty God. 


Who Is Afraid of Honest Voting? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of August 25, pointing to the obvious de- 
laying tactics being employed by political 
powers in that city to prevent or side- 
track a bipartisan committee investi- 
gation of vote frauds. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wo Is Arra or Honest VOTING? 


It is hotly denied that Green's Democratic 
city machine, or Democratic district attor- 
ney, Victor Blanc, connived in any way at the 
suit of an “irate taxpayer” (who happens 
also to be a Democrat) to block the legisla- 
ture's effort to insure honest elections in 
Philadelphia. 

The public will form its own opinion about 
the truth of these denials. Its opinion is 
likely to be influenced by the speed and 
energy with which Green and District At- 
torney Blanc move to persuade this obscure 
Democratic friend and his two Democratic 
lawyers, that he is doing his party a shock- 
ing disservice. 

There is no occasion here for anybody to 
be overmoral. A Republican machine for 
70-odd years was guilty of every election 
fraud on the books. It got thrown out—good 
Republicans along with the bad—because the 
voters finally rebelled. 

A Democratic machine is now in power, and 
has been using the same tricks. It'is invit- 
ing the same fate, and good Democrats will 
suffer with the bad, if it is not checked. 

The facts have been spread on the record 
by the Bulletin and the Committee of Sev- 
enty. Attorney General Anne Alpern, her- 
self a Democrat, declared in a report on June 
2 that her investigators’ findings warranted 
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“at least 200 arrests.” 
prosecution. 

A handful has been arrested. District At- 
torney Blanc has won no medals for prose- 
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cutions. No one has gone to jail. To the 


committeemen who commit these frauds, the 
message now seems clear that they have 
nothing to fear. 

The legislature, recognizing that in the 
absence of stronger laws such frauds will go 
on to the end of time, whichever party runs 
the dominant machine, directed a senate 
committee to conduct an inquiry which 
would recommend remedial legislation. A 
bipartisan committee of outstanding quality 
was appointed. 

It was stopped, after 65 minutes’ work, by 
the dubious injunction granted by a Demo- 
cratic fudge on the petition of an “irate 
(Democratic) taxpayer.” The public will 
certainy want to know what he is irate about, 
and why. 


America Needs New Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “America Needs New Foreign 
Policy,” published in the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Journal Gazette of August 29, 
1960. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


AMERICA NEEDS New FOREIGN POLICY 

The American State Department needs a 
new policy. 

It also needs new direction. 

Drift has been the policy for the past 744 
years and the Soviet Union and Red China 
are not drifting. 

Our Nation should have the initiative in 
diplomacy, but has lost it. 


The Reds do something and we react to it. ` 


That kind of business is not adequate for the 
United States. 

We cannot have effective leadership of the 
free world when we act in such a fashion. 

Secretary of State Christian Herter has 
been speaking harsh words against Fidel 
Castro of Cuba during the past week. 

Mr. Herter is trying to lock the barn door 
after the horse has been stolen. r 

It has long been obvious what Castro is 
and what he is trying to do. But the State 
Department could not think how to handle 
him. 


As Herter and his assistants fumble, Castro 
becomes more bold. 

So did Premier Nikita Khrushchev of the 
Soviet Union. He had the gall to pronounce 
the Monroe Doctrine dead and to say that it 
ought to be buried. 

He had the spirit of blackmail developed 
to the degree that he threatened the United 
States with atomic bombs, if we did not be- 
have gently toward Castro. 

Can anyone Imagine the late President 
Theodore Roosevelt permitting himself to be 
put upon in such a fashion? 

What is happening to American prestige 
in the world when such things are possible? 

How much longer can we continue to take 
everybody's insults? 

It is much easier to get into the position 
that we are now in than to get out of it. 
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It is certain that those who do not admit 
that we are in a bad position can never get 
us out of it. 

Those who ought to be giving us vigorous 
leadership are trying to lull the country into 
a sense of false security. 

The people themselves must take the lead- 
ership. 

They must demand a foreign policy which 
safeguards American interests and American 
security. 

There was a time when American citizens 
were safe wherever they traveled around the 
world. The flag and the sovereignty of their 
Nation followed them and protected them, 

America must regain her prestige and 
quickly, 


Minister Apologizes for Error in Quoting 
Jefferson on Catholics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
ee Post dated September 1, 
1960: 

MINISTER APOLOGIZES FoR ERROR IN QUOTING 
JEFFERSON ON CATHOLICS 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

A Southern Baptist minister who circu- 
lated an anti-Catholic statement falsely at- 
tributed to Thomas Jefferson yesterday 
apologized when confronted with evidence 
of his mistake. 

Expressing deep regret and humility, the 
minister told the Washington Post that “we 
Southern Baptists did not intend to come out 
on this (religious) issue as strongly as we 
have." 

He charged that “big businessmen who 
have an economic interest in Nixon's elec- 
tion are using Southern Baptist preachers, 
They (the businessmen) may even defeat 
Nixon.” 

The Reverend Jess Moody, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Owensboro, Ky., 
came to Washington Tuesday to confer with 
Republican National Chairman Thruston B. 
Morton about a registration scheme he 
thinks will help the Nixon-Lodge ticket, 

RELIGIOUS TALK DENIED 


Both said, however, they did not talk about 
the religious issue, and Morton deplored the 
circulation by the minister of the ous 
anti-Catholic statement attributed to Jef- 
Terson. 

While in Washington, Mr. Moody stayed 
in the Shoreham Hotel suite of the Texas 
Gas Transmission Co., which has headquar- 
ters at Owensboro. He sald there were “no 
political implications at all” in the fact that 
he was offered the company’s hotel suite. 
The minister returned to Kentucky yester- 
day. 

A letter from Mr. Moody, published in 
various southern Baptist publications, said 
that Jefferson's famous declaration swearing 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man was directed 
against “the Boston Catholic clergy.” 

Actually, Jefferson was writing about the 
clergy in general. He did not mention the 
Catholics, He did single out the Episcopal 
and Congregationalist clergy for criticism. 

MORTON ATTACKS SMEARS 


Tronically, shortly before the minister ac- 
knowledged his error in an interview with 
the Post, Morton told a press conference 
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that “a lot of people who have nothing to 
do with either party become active every 
2 years and develop" smear literature. This 
often backfires, Morton said. 

Senator Jonn J. SPARKMAN, Democrat, of 
Alabama, first spotted the Moody statement 
in the Messenger, a publication of the First 
Baptist Church of Huntsville, Ala., and gave 
it to the New York Times, which yesterday 
printed Mr. Moody's version and the correct 


Jefferson letter. 


“Perhaps the most widely quoted state- 
ment by Thomas Jefferson * * needs to be 
quoted in its full context,” the Moody letter 
said. They who stand on political rostrums 
this fall should be aware as to whom Jeffer- 
son was referring when he wrote the words: 

“Writing to a Dr. Rush in 1800, Jefferson 
said: ‘They (the Boston Catholic clergy) 
believe that any portion of power confided 
to me will be exerted in opposition to their 
schemes. And they believe rightly, for I 
have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man. But this is all they have 
to fear from me, and enough too in their 
opinion.’ 

“Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the 
Democratic Party, had nothing but hostility 
for the Boston Catholic clergy. 

“These present-day Democratic Party just 
nominated the Boston Catholic leadership as 
the candidate for the position of Comman- 
der in Chief of the Government of the United 
States. 

“Times do change; don't they?” 

Jefferson’s letter, written to Dr. Benjamin 
Rush on September 23, 1800, complained 
that various sects, especially the Episco- 
pallans and Congregationalists, were trying 
to obtain an established church in America. 
But Jefferson said the good sense of our 
country threatens abortion to their hopes, 
and that he was opposed to their schemes. 

ADMITS HIS ERROR 

“I made the journalistic mistake of quot- 
ing the quote without checking it,” the 
Owensboro minister told the Post. 

“I'm definitely writing a retraction and 
sending it to every publication that carried 
my article.” 

Mr. Moody said he was in an “embarrassing 
and untenable position.” 

“Iam a moderate among Southern Baptists 
and think both sides go too far,” he said. 
“Now I am one of the culprits. I want to 
moderate this issue.” 

“Only a small section” of the apas clergy 
is putting out “a large amount” of anti- 
Catholic material, the minister said. 

“Our concern was over the large number 
of Wisconsin Catholics who voted for Senator 
KENNEDY in the primary. 

“I fear the Catholic approach to tax money. 
I decry the use of a church, Catholic or 
Protestant, to push for political ends.” 

The 35-year-old minister’s plan for a reg- 
istration program was described by Morton 
as “good but too expensive.” Morton, the 
junior Senator from Kentucky, said he 
wasn't sure of the minister’s party affiliation 
but had met him several times. 

Mr. Moody said he was for Vice President 
RicHarp M. Nixon and had voted twice for 
President Eisenhower. 


Hon. Leo Allen 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, LEO 
ALLEN has served in the House of Rep- 
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resentatives of the Congress of the 
United States for 28 years. He came 
here young and vigorous, and he still is 
young and vigorous in mind and heart. 
Although on the other side of the aisle, 
he has been one of my closest personal 
friends for many, many years. He isa 
man of character, a man of ability, and 
one who has served with great ability 
and has done the things, without fear or 
fame, that were in the interest of the 
American people. It may surprise some 
people, but friendships do not stop at 
the center of the aisle, because some of 
the closest friendships I have known 
have becn between Democratic and Re- 
publican Members. This is true in the 
case of LEO ALLEN and me. 

I trust that in the years that are al- 
lotted to him that he will be happy, 
contented, healthy, and prosperous. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the record of Soviet conquest 
and suppression is a long one and the 
freedom-loving nations which have been 
ground to pulp under the spiked heel 
of Russian imperialism are numerous. 

It is paradoxical in this year of 1960, 
while the global ambitions of the Com- 
munists take on renewed vigor, that the 
subjugated peoples within the Russian 
periphery outnumber their masters and 
yet are unable to obtain the freedom for 
which they have struggled so tirelessly. 

The sadistic slaughters of Hungary, 
Poland, and East Germany still are fresh 
in the world’s mind, but the rape of 
those other nations who fell before the 
Red onslaught in earlier conquests 
somehow have been obscured by the 
three subsequent wars involving troops 
of most of the civilized and uncivilized 
world. Many of us are inclined to for- 
get that long before these Soviet out- 
rages shocked the West, millions of 
other peoples had sacrificed their lives 
and liberties to this relentless and bar- 
baric conspiracy. 

We sometimes overlook the fact that 
Many nations were engulfed by the So- 
viet hordes so long ago that their names 
now are unfamiliar, Few today recall 
that Kirghiz, Kazakh, Tadzhik, Turk- 
men, Uzbek, Azerbaijan, Idel-Ural, 
Cosackia, and Byelorussia are formerly 
free countries whose 63 million people 
now are enslaved by communism. 

The names of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania are more familiar because 
they were comparatively recent con- 
quests and we know of Georgia because 
it was the birthplace of Joseph Stalin. 

But the largest of all these captive 
nations, Ukrainia, is thought of by most 
Americans only as a historic part of 
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Russia itself. The 42 million survivors 
of Russia’s genocidal decimation of the 
Ukraine today constitute the largest 
population bloc among nations engulfed 
by the Soviets and is approximately half 
at large as that of Russia itself. 

This fall, Mr. Speaker, the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, which 
is made up of Americans of Ukrainian 
descent or birth, will observe its 20th 
anniversary and I think it fitting that 
we and the rest of the Nation pay tribute 
to these people who have suffered so 
much and so long under communistic 
oppression. 

Few peoples in history have kept the 
spirit of independence alive so long un- 
der such adverse conditions as the 
Ukrainians. As most of us here are 
aware, the present lord of the Kremlin, 
who denounced our President and de- 
manded an apology from him for the U-2 
flights, reached his lofty position as head 
of the Communist world by literally 
walking over the bodies of Ukrainians he 
had slaughtered. 

I shall not describe here the count- 
less murders carried out on Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s orders in the Ukraine, but shall 
say that hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children were wiped out and 
that parks and playgrounds have been 
built by the Russians atop the mass 
graves in which many of them were 
buried. 

Despite the enormity of the persecu- 
tion they have suffered at Soviet hands— 
Ukrainian people at home and abroad 
consistently keep alive the flame of free- 
dom with which they someday hope to 
touch off the fire of liberation. 

Those Ukrainians who have been for- 
tunate enough to escape from behind the 
Iron Curtain and settle in this country 
as well as those of Ukrainian ancestry 
who were born here are dedicated to this 
exacting battle for independence. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
in spearheading this effort in America, 
has set an example unsurpassed by any 
other nationalistic group. 

The congress is primarily an educa- 
tional medium and disseminates infor- 
mation about communism. Most of its 
material is gathered from those among 
its membership who actually have wit- 
nessed these Russian atrocities and the 
development of communism, 


“Mr. Social Security” 
SPEECH 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to join so many of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
in a well-deserved tribute to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] 
who is retiring from Congress this year 
after long and distinguished service to 
the people of his district and to all of 
the people of this great country. 
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As a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Congressman FORAND 
has contributed so very much to the de- 
velopment and improvement of the so- 
cial security laws, that to many his name 
is synonymous with social security. And, 
of course, it was his bill on further ex- 
pansion and improvement of social se- 
curity programs to include health insur- 
ance for beneficiaries of old-age and 
surviyors insurance that became the 
most talked about piece of legislation 
of this session. When some form of 
health insurance is finally adopted for 
older people, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr, Foranp] will certainly be 
accorded much of the credit for drama- 
tizing the issue and the needs. 

Mr. Speaker, I am most grateful to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island for 
the gracious help he accorded me in 
achieving election to the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations and I 
want him to know of my high regard and 
great admiration for his abilities and his 
friendliness. I wish him years of happi- 
ness as he prepares to retire from 
Congress. 


Advice for Americans: Keep Up Vour 
Nerve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


f OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial from the Kansas City Star un- 
der date of August 7, 1960. This is in- 
deed an informative editorial and carries 
with it extremely good advice such as 
advocated by our first Secretary of De- 
fense, James Forrestal. 


The editorial follows: 
ADVICE ron AMERICANS: KEEP Up Your Nerve 


(Shadows were falling on Washington's 
Pentagon building late one afternoon in the 
spring of 1948. The writer of this editorial 
was seated at the desk of the late James V. 
Forrestal, the first U.S. Secretary of De- 
fense. Near the close of the interview, For- 
restal was asked this question: “What do 
you see for the long-range security of the 
country?” Forrestal, who was articulate and 
intelligent, puffed thoughtfully at his pipe. 
After a moment he replied substantially as 
follows: “The best we can hope for is an 
armed truce with the Communists. It may 
last a generation or two. Perhaps longer. 
The Russians will keep pressing us and the 
American people had better keep up their 
nerve. The pressures are going to be ter- 
ric. We will have to get strong and stay 
strong. That will mean heavy sacrifices. 
And if we can't hold up our end, we will find 
ourselves in deep trouble. The alternative to 
an armed truce is world war. We had better 
face up to it. It will be one or the other.“) 

Twelve years later, Forrestal's prophecy has 
stood the test of time. The Soviet Union— 
with the latter-day support of Red China— 
has steadily maintained pressure on the 
free world. The history of the last dozen 
years has been a succession of crises that 
started with the Communist grab of Czccho- 
slovakia in 1948, 
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Civilization could have been blown to 
smithereens several times in the past deo- 
ade. But it wasn’t. That's the all-impor- 
tant fact. Each crisis has passed or gone 
into suspension, Some of the worst danger 
spots, Formosa for example, flare up year 
after year. 

A great many Americans work themselves 
into a frightful stew whenever trouble erupts. 
They are alternately excited and depressed. 
Lately the Castro campaign against the 
United States and the Cuban dictator’s link- 
up with communism have stirred wild reac- 
tions in this country. Tou hear such irre- 
sponsible mutterings as: “We ought to send 
the Marines down to Cuba. That's the way 
the Russians took care of Hungary.” 

But this is 1960. The practice of sending 
troops to intervene in Latin American coun- 
tries was discarded almost 30 years ago. And 
after all these years it has left resentment 
and hate against the United States. Dis- 
pelling this hostility is a big problem for 
the U.S. Government. 

Today every policy and-action must be 
Weighed against its probable effect on hem- 
isphere and world thinking. A U.S, expedi- 
tionary force to Haiti or Nicaragua would be 
out of the question. Properly we refused to 
take such action against the Communist- 
line government that was overthrown in 
Guatemala in 1954. And no responsible per- 
son has been known to suggest military in- 
tervention in Cuba in 1960. The new era 
demands adroitness and restraint. 

But some politicians are quick to cry doom 
at every unpleasant development in the in- 
ternational field. In their view, the U.S. 
Policy, prestige and power are in tatters. 
They picture this nation as stumbling 
through the gloom toward Armageddon. 

It is not surprising that Americans are 
worked up to a state of permanent alarm 
punctuated by periodic hysteria. Such is the 
mass psychology of our times. Yet the his- 
tory of the 1950's show that the overall world 
situation has grown better instead of worse 
Tor the United States and its allies. Con- 
sider these extremely important gains: 

In the decade our three principal European 
NATO partners have made remarkable eco- 
nomic recoveries, Ten years ago Britain, 
France, and West Germany were still strug- 
gling out of the near ruin of war. Today all 
three are more prosperous than before World 
War II. The West Germans have built their 
Way to democratic strength from the sham- 
bles of total defeat. Today the Germans 
Provide the largest army on European duty 
with NATO. It is growing to a strength of 
12 fully equipped and modern divisions. 

France, despite the running sore of Algeria, 
has achieved political stability at last. The 
embarrassingly frequent turnovers in the 
Paris government ended when Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle returned to power in the spring of 
1958. The fifth Republic was created in the 
image of a strong executive. The U.S. 
Prophets of doom said the rise of the na- 
tionalistic De Gaulle would mean the col- 
lapse of NATO. 

De Gaulle still has his own ideas about 
Tevising NATO. But he has not tried to 
Wreck the grand military alliance as some 
Suspicious leaders in the West feared he 
would do, Thus NATO, armed with A-bombs 
and missiles, continues to discourage any 
attack on free Europe. And France is a much 
More stable country today than it was a few 
years ago. 

Recall the events in the Far East. In 1949, 
the Communist forces finally triumphed on 
the Chinese mainland. It was widely pre- 
dicted that communism quickly would over- 
Tun the whole of southeast Asia. 

So far, the fear hasn't materialized. The 
Reds have gained only the north part of 
Vietnam. It was the unavoldable price of 
an armistice halting the Communist uprising 
in Indochina, 
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The anti-Communist nation of South Viet- 
nam was formed. At first even the optimists 
gave it little chance to remain free and in- 
dependent, But South Vietnam has achieved 
stable government. The outstanding leader- 
ship of President Ngo Dinh Diem had much 
to do with the achievement. So did the ex- 
tensive economic and military ald supplied 
by the United States. 

The Reds have not given up their designs 
on South Vietnam or nearby Laos and 
Cambodia. But thelr ambitions have been 
thwarted for a decade. The SEATO pact, 
backed by the armed power of the United 
States, warns the Communists to keep hands 
off the entire area. They have stopped short 
of outright aggression, perhaps to avoid 
retaliation by the SEATO powers. 

In Malaya, as in the Philippines previously, 
a Communist insurrection has been crushed, 
A 12-year state of emergeny ended officially 
last Sunday. Malaya is now an independent 
state, released from colonial rule by Britain. 
Her great riches of rubber and tin have been 
saved for the free world. 

Japan is even a more brilliant example of 
a trend generally going our way, Ten years 
ago Japan faced a bleak outlook. Its world 
markets were gone and unemployment 
soared. Now the war-battered Japanese have 
made an economic recovery comparable to 
that of West Germany. Japan cannot de- 
fend herself. But she remains linked with 
the United States in a 10-year military alli- 
ance. This tie holds the most advanced 
industrial nation of Asia on the side of the 
West. 

The recent demonstrations against the 
US8.-Japan defense treaty reflected a certain 
amount of growing neutralist sentiment. 
Some domestic issues also were involved. 
But it appears fairly apparent that the Com- 
munist-led rioters and demonstrators did 
not speak for a majority of the 93 million 
Jananese people. 

To the southwest the Red Chinese broad- 
cast their propaganda threats against 
Chiang’s Formosan stronghold. But, so far, 
they have not dared challenge the might of 
the U.S. 7th Fleet on patrol duty in Formosa 
Straits. 

In Korea the guns have now been silent 
for 7 years. The US. Eighth Army and 
South Korea's 600,000 troops bar the way to 
further Communist aggression. The fighting 
from 1950 to 1953 was not permitted to ignite 
a global war. Korea's own government has 
been stablized with a comparatively en- 
lightened administration. 

In the Middle East conditions are calmer 
now than at any time in the last 15 years. 
Yet it was only 2 years ago that the United 
States risked troop landings in Lebanon at 
the urging of the Lebanese Government. A 
rebellion subsided. Order was restored in the 
half-Christian, half-Moslem country. 

A bloody revolt bad just overthrown the 
pro-Western regime in Iraq and sent the 
US. prophets of doom to the depths of de- 
spair. There seemed to be real danger that 
pro-Nasser, anti-Western forces of Arab na- 
tionalism would seize control of Lebanon, 
Jordan, and possibly Saudi Arabia plus the 
tior of small shiekdoms rich in oll, Lurking 
in the shadows were Soviet plotters eager to 
dominate the entire Middie East. 

But quiet came, just as it had come in late 
1956 when United Nations action (morally led 
by the U.S. Government) cooled off the Suez 
crisis. Today Nasser's United Arab Republic 
and revolutionary Iraq are held apart by self- 
interest and mutual suspicion. They are 
alike only in that neither has fallen for the 
traps and lures of Soviet imperialism. Both 
remain ostensibly neutral in the cold war. 
They have taken Russia's grants of economic 
and military ald without surrendering their 
independence, 

The Arabs’ highly emotional differences 
with Israel still smolder, But the powder 
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keg of the Middle East is out of sight in the 
desert sands. Around it are the remains of 
intermittent crises. 

The Communists are nosing around for 
opportunities in Africa, a continent quivering 
with nationalism. Some headway may have 
been made with the new Republic of Guinea. 
But so far communism has not established a 
reliable beachhead in Africa. Moscow threat- 
ened to move in when the Congo disorders 
exploded. But the Russians thought better 
of It as the United Nations acted fast to save 
the Congo from chaos. 

It was one of the U.N.’s finest hours, The 
current effort in the Congo will be remem- 
bered along with crises in Iran, Greece, Ber- 
lin in 1948-49, Kashmir and the Suez. On 
each of these occasions the U.N. displayed 
its unique ability to stamp out raging fires. 

Of course, even the U.N. has not been able 
to compose the fundamental differences and 
tensions between communism and the West. 
Russia and the United States are the two 
great centers of power. Each distrusts the 
other. And if our people are worried about 
Soviet intent and capability, consider the 
predicament Russia is in. 0 

The United States and its allles have 
ringed the Communist land masses with for- 
ward air, ground and naval bases. U.S. 
planes and ships operate from 80 bases in 25 
lands and territories. Our planes buzz near 
the very frontiers of the Soviet Union. The 
U-2 missions are now history. But they did 
far more than bring back intelligence data 
and aerial photographs. They demonstrated, 
to the distress of the men in the Kremlin, 
that manned aircraft can penetrate the 
22 air defenses of the Russian heart- 
and, 

Yet Americans cry in anguish over the 
Communist influence in Cuba. Suppose we 
were in the Russian situation, In that case 
the United States would be a potential target 
for bombers and missiles based in Canada, 
Mexico, and most of Central America. Rus- 
sian planes would be skirting our shores or 
fiying over Kansas. 

For a decade the Communist world has 
been held in line but it is not shrinking. 
Armed strength has materialized to block 
further Communist expansion. The retali- 
atory power developed by the West evidently 
did not figure in Russia's calculations when 
she started spreading out into Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Balkans. 

It was good advice that James Forrestal 
offered 12 years ago. Americans should keep 
up their nerve. There is no cause for panic. 
We have made our way past many crises. 
There will be more. We had better learn to 
live with them and to surmount them as they 
come. 


The Port Authority Disclaims Statements 
of Federal Jurisdiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Port of New York Authority has written 
to me stating that my statements on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
during the debate in connection with the 
citation for contempt of the three port 
authority's representatives were incor- 
rect. I repeat that my statements were 
correct. However, in all fairness to the 
viewpoint of the port authority, I believe 
that it is my duty to bring to the atten- 
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tion of the House the correspondence 
between myself and the attorney for the 
port authority which contains our re- 
spective viewpoints and positions. The 
correspondence follows: 

THE Port OF New YORK AUTHORITY, 

New York, N. F., August 30, 1960. 
Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
New House Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SANTANGELO: In the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, August 23, 
you are recorded as having informed your 
colleagues in the House of Representatives 
that in 1954 when you were a member of the 
New York State Senate you introduced a 
resolution asking for an investigation of the 
Port of New York Authority but your reso- 
lution was klled in committee on the basis 
of representations by the port authority that 
because it was a bistate agency it should be 
“investigated by the Federal Government and 
not by the State.” 

Iam confident that you will wish to correct 
this undoubtedly inadvertent misstatement 
of the facts once you have refreshed your 
recollection by reference to the enclosed 
memorandum of the Port of New York Au- 
thority dated February 8, 1954. This is the 
memorandum which was filed by the port 
authority with the finance committee of the 
New York State Senate, to which had been 
referred your resolution (Senate Resolution 
46, introduced February 2, 1954) calling for 
the creation of a committee to make a study 
of the feasibility of reducing tolls on port 
authority bridges and tunnels. A copy of 
this memorandum was furnished to you at 
the time of filing with the committee and on 
February 18, in accordance with a telephoned 
request from your office, additional copies of 
the memorandum were transmitted to you 
at your New York City office. 

Nowhere in this memorandum of the basis 
for the port authority's opposition to your 
resolution is there any statement or sugges- 
tion that the State legislature lacked power 
to adopt your resolution. It contains no ref- 
erence whatsoever to the Federal Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, the memorandum is 
replete with such acknowledgments of State 
authority as the legislatures of both States 
have full and complete control of projects 
to be undertaken by the port authority, the 
port authority has followed in every instance 
the direct mandate of the Governors and 
legislatures of the States of New York and 
New Jersey” and “the comptroller of the 
State of New York is authorized by statute 
to examine the books of the port authority 
at any time he sees fit.” 

The port authority memorandum included 
express assurance that you and your fellow 
members of the State legislature would be 
afforded every courtesy and every facility for 
examination of port authority records and 
consultation with port authority officials and 
“to review any and all phases of our opera- 
tions." 

Pully acknowledging the authority of the 
State legislature to adopt your proposal, the 
port authority's memorandum in opposition 
to it was addressed to its substance. The 
facts set forth therein apparently satisfied 
the Finance Committee that your proposal 
was without suficient merit to warrant its 
being reported out of committee. 

As I said at the outset, I am confident 
that you will not wish to let the record 
stand uncorrected now that you have had an 
opportunity to refresh your recollection as 
to the facts. Because, during the same 
floor discussion last Tuesday, Congressman 
WAINwricHut repeated your incorrect state- 
ment and Co n HARRISON, of 
subsequently stated that he had been in- 
fluenced in his vote by your remarks, I am 
also transmitting copies of the port author- 
Ity's 1954 memorandum directly to them. A 
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copy is also being sent to Congressman TABER, 
of New York, who, I understand, has ex- 
pressed concern that, because of time limita- 
tions imposed on the debate, mistaken and 
unfounded charges against the port author- 
ity could not be corrected at the time. 
Sincerely, : 
3 SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN, 
General Counsel. 


MEMORANDUM IN OPPOSITION TO RESOLUTION 
REGARDING THE Port oF New York Av- 
THORITY 

(In assembly, by Mr. Mangan, January 12, 
1954, No. 17; in Senate, by Mr, SANTAN- 
GELO, February 2, 1954, No. 46) 

To the Committee on Ways and Means of the 

Assembly: 

To the Committee on Finance of the Senate: 
This memorandum is respectfully sub- 

mitted by the Port of New York Authority 

to your honorable committees in opposition 
to the above resolution. 

This resolution, substantially similar to 
ones introduced at each session of the leg- 
islature since 1949, none of which were re- 
ported by these committees, to which they 
were referred, again requests that a legisla- 
tive committee be appointed “to inquire into 
the toll charges collected by the Port of 
New York Authority for the use of the 
bridges and tunnels operated by said au- 
thority,” and appropriates $15,000 for the 
expenses of such committee. 

The port authority has made repeated and 
careful studies of the toll structure of its 
tunnels and bridges. As a result of these 
studies, and despite the rising costs of oper- 
ations, the port authority in the past few 
years initiated two methods whereby users 
of the tunnels and bridges may effect sub- 
stantial savings in tolls. The first of these 
is the 25-trip ticket, good for 2 years after 
the year in which purchased, which provides 
a rate of 40 cents per trip, and therefore an 
80-cent round trip, or a reduction of 20 
percent. The second is the 40-trip commu- 
tation ticket, mormally valid for a 30-day 
period, which provides a 25-cent rate per 
trip and a round trip of 50 cents, or a 50- 
percent reduction. At the most recent meet- 
ing of the board of commissioners of the 
port authority on January 14, 1954, these 
commutation tickets were made more read- 
ily available to the general public when the 
board authorized their sale by designated 
sales agencies such as banks and service sta- 
tions as well as at the facility toll booths and 
port authority main office where previously 
purchased. This arrangement will also help 
eliminate long delays at the toll plazas caused 
by patrons purchasing books and trip tick- 
ets at the booths. Furthermore, commu- 
tation tickets purchased from these outside 
agencies will be valid for a 35-day period 
instead of the usual 30-day period. 

It is the considered judgment of the com- 
missioners, who are charged by the two 
States with responsibility for the credit and 
financial stability of the port program in 
the Port of New York District, of which 
these facilities are a part, that any further 
reduction in tolls on port authority cross- 
ings is unwarranted at this time. 

he proposed resolution states that un- 
fair advantage is being taken of the motorist 
in the expenditure of port authority rev- 
enues. A very brief catalog of the many 
things already done in the recent past and 
those projected for the immediate future to 
improve the vehicular facilities operated by 
the port authority demonstrates the fallacy 
of this statement. 

In passing, it is well to remember that any- 
thing that benefits the port district as a 
whole benefits every resident of the port 
district, whether he be a motorist or not, but 
nevertheless the motorist has received by 
far the greatest benefit from port authority 
activities. As Just one example, the port au- 
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thority bus terminal, with it direct ramp 
approaches to the Lincoln Tunnel, has great- 
ly benefited the motorist by removing from 
the congested streets of the city of New 
York about 5,000 interstate bus movements 
per business day. Recent studies indicated 
that about 90 percent of the intercity buses 
departing from the congested mid-Man- 
hattan area never touch city streets through 
use of the bus terminal. 

As was recently announced in the public 
press, the port authority anticipates a mini- 
mum expenditure of $250 million within the 
next 10 years on traffic facilities in the New 
York-New Jersey port district. 

The port authority now has under con- 
struction the third tube of the Lincoln Tun- 
nel, estimated to cost almost $100 million. 
To the end of 1953, engineering contracts 
totaling more than $32 million had already 
been awarded, When completed in 1957, the 
avallity of the third tube will increase the 
Lincoln Tunnel’s annual capacity by 50 per- 
cent and double its peak-hour capacity in 
the direction of the heavier movement of 
traffic. 

Beyond that— 

(a) During the past November the new 
ramp connection from the Manhattan exit 
of the George Washington Bridge to the 
Henry Hudson Parkway, constructed jointly 
with the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Au- 
thority at a cost of $1,300,000, was completed 
and opened to traffic. 

(b) On the New Jersey side of the George 
Washington Bridge a $5,163,000 bridge plaza 
and approaches improvement is presently in 
progress. The majority of this project, in- 
cluding widening of the main toll plaza, and 
new direct connections to the Palisades In- 
terstate Parkway, will be completed in the 
spring. 

(c) A block-long, six-lane $805,000 bridge 
over the New York Central tracks west of 
10th Avenue, between 40th and 41st Streets, 
New York Oity, was completed and opened 
in August to provide an additional approach 
to the New Jersey-bound tube of the Lincoln 
Tunnel. 

(d) The 179th Street Tunnel on the New 
York sidé of the George Washington Bridge 
was opened to traffic in 1952. This facility 
cost In the neighborhood of $9 million and 
has increased the operating expenses of the 
George Washington Bridge because of the 
necessity for ventilation, additional policing, 
general maintenance, and repair. 

(e) At the Holland Tunnel extensive ex- 
pansion and improvement of the New Jersey 
Plaza at a cost of $340,000 is currently in 


progress. 

(1) The new exit viaduct on the New Jer- 
sey side of the Holland Tunnel, completed by 
the port authority at a cost of approximately 
$3,200,000, was opened to the public in 1951 
and has substantially eased traffic at that 
point. 

(g) Permanent connections between the 
approaches to the Lincoln Tunnel and the 
New Jersey Turnpike, costing about $4 mil- 
lion, have been in use since the opening of 
the turnpike. 

Traffic analysts are unanimous in declar- 
ing that an improvement in traffic condi- 
tions in one portion of an integrated area 
benefits all portions of that area. 

The legislatures of both States clearly rec- 
ognized this fact when they said (ch. 47, 
Laws of New York, 1931; ch. 4, Laws of New 
Jersey, 1931, sec. 1): 

“The States of New York and New Jersey 
hereby declare and agree that the vehicular 
trafic moving across the interstate waters 
within the port of New York district * * * 
constitutes a general movement of traffic 
which follows the most accessible and prac- 
ticable routes, and that the users of each 

or tunnel over or under the said waters 
benefit by the existence of every other bridge 
or tunnel, since all such bridges and tun- 
nels as a group facilitate the movement of 
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such traffic and relieve congestion at each 
of the several bridges and tunnels.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that the port au- 
thority has not neglected, and does not in- 
tend to neglect, the interests of the motor- 
ists of the port district—and this includes 
constant consideration of the possibility of 
toll reduction. Of course, everybody would 
like to pay lower tolls, fust as everybody 
would like to pay lower taxes. But, for the 
public official, the question of responsibility 
is one of the ultimate best interest of the 
entire metropolitan community, with all that 
the necessary and continuing development 
of the bridges, tunnels, terminals, docks, and 
airports mean to the welfare and prosperity 
of business and employment here. 

Among other preambles in the resolution, 
is one which would seem to indicate that 
the sponsors have a mistaken idea of the 
purposes for which the port authority was 
created by the two States, and of the duties 
imposed upon it by the legislatures of the 
States of New York and New Jersey. 

The sponors state that the “revenues col- 
lected by the port authority from motorists 
for the use of interstate bridges and tun- 
nels are being diverted from such original 
Purposes and are being accumulated by the 
said port authority in order to finance proj- 
ects entirely unrelated to the operation of 
such bridges and tunnels.” 

If the port authority were a mere toll 
Collecting agency authorized only to con- 
struct vehicular crossings and thereafter to 
operate them as individual” units, there 
might be some validity to this argument. 
But nothing could be further from the fact. 

The port authority was created to carry 
forward a comprehensive plan for the de- 
velopment of the greatest port in the world. 
In order to accomplish this, and to 
without burden to the general 
either the city of New York or the States of 
New York and New Jersey, it was obviously 
necessary to pledge all of the revenues of the 
pos authority's facilities in one reserve 

und. 

The States recognized this not only in the 
compact and in the comprehensive plan, but 
in 1931 the two States enacted the so-called 
Unification Act (ch. 47, Laws of New York, 
1931; ch. 4, Laws of New Jersey, 1931) in 
which the States adopted the policy that the 
Tevenues accruing from the operation of 
bridges and tunnel within the port district 
should be pooled. By statutes enacted in 
the same year the revenues from all port 
authority transportation and terminal facili- 
ties were similarly pledged (ch, 48, Laws of 
Key York, 1931; ch. 5, Laws of New Jersey, 

931). 

As 1s evidenced by subsequent legislation, 
It was the intent of the legislatures to utilize 
all revenue of the port authority for the 
orderly and economic development of all 
terminal and transportation facilities in the 
Port of New York district, without burden 
to the general taxpayer. 

Moreover, the legislatures of both States 
have full and complete control of projects 
to be undertaken by the port authority, and, 
in every instance, the legislatures have 
Specifically authorized the pledge of the gen- 
eral reserve fund for the redemption of 
bonds issued for the construction of port 
authority facilities. Even a cursory review 
of the compiled statutes of the Port of New 
York Authority clearly indicates that each 
and every project undertaken by the port 
authority was authorized elther by specific 
legislation, or by legislation making the 
bonds issued for the construction of the 
Project legal for investment, and therefore 
secured by the general reserve fund. 

It seems somewhat anomalous to accuse 
the port authority of diverting funds to pur- 
Poses unrelated to that for which the port 
Suthority was created, when it is self-evident 
that the port authority has followed in every 
instance the direct mandate of the Gov- 
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ernors and Legislatures of the States of New 
York and New Jersey. 

It is difficult to see what can be gained 
by a legislative investigation. The comp- 
troller of the State of New York is au- 
thorized by statute to examine the books 
of the port authority at any time he sees 
fit (ch. 648, Laws of New York, 1929). Any 
responsible public official is afforded at all 
times such opportunity as he may wish to 
examine our books, to consult with our offi- 
cials, and to review any and all phases of 
our operations. The port authority assures 
your honorable committees that every cour- 
tesy and every facility for any such ex- 
amination or consultation will be afforded 
Assemblyman Mangan and Senator Sant- 
angelo, or any of their duly designated 
representatives at their convenience. 

The port authority stands ready at all 
times to discuss this matter with Assembly- 
man Mangan and Senator Santangelo, and 
to give them any information whatsoever 
which they may desire. 

It is respectfully submitted that the reso- 
lution should not be reported. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tur Port or New Yorr 
AUTHORITY, 
AUSTIN J. TOBIN, 
Executive Director, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, ; 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1960. 


The Port of New York Authority, 
New York, N.Y, 

Dran Mr. GOLDSTEIN: I acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of August 30, 1960, with 
an enclosure of a memorandum which the 
port authority forwarded to me at the time 
I introduced the resolution to investigate the 
activities of the port authority in 1954. 

Tou are in error as to the fact that you 
forwarded to me addtional copies of the 
memorandum to my office pursuant to a 
telephone call. My telephone conversation 
requested copies of your reports, and those 
were forwarded to me, and not additional 
copies of the memorandum. 

I repeat my statement that it was repre- 
sented to me at the time of the introduction 
of the bill that the port authority was a bi- 
state agency and subject to Federal control. 
During the debate on the floor in connection 
with the citation of the three representatives 
of the port authority, I indicated to the body 
that your representative informed me that I 
must have been misinformed in 1954. I have 
no doubt of the accuracy of my statement. 
I do not withdraw it, and I repeat it. 

In all fairness to the port authority, and 
for a full disclosure of the facts, I am putting 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp your letter to 
me asserting that I am in error, your memo- 
randum, and a copy of my letter to you of 
this day. 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
Member of Congress. 


Federal-State Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the period in which he has been chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations of the House Gov- 
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ernment Operations Committee, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable L. H. 
FouNTAIN, has established a national re- 
putation as an authority in the field of 
Federal-State-local relations. 

On June 28, 1960, Congressman Foun- 
TAIN spoke before the 52d annual meet- 
ing of the Governors’ conference at 
Glacier National Park, Mont. His ad- 
dress, which I include as an extension of 
my remarks, reflects his commonsense, 
his wisdom and his deep understanding 
of this important and complex subject. 
I commend it to our colleagues. 

The address follows: 

' PEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 
(Address by Congressman L. H. FOUNTAIN, 

Democrat, of North Carolina, at the 52d 

annual meeting of the Governors’ confer- 

ence, Glacier National Park, Mont. June 

28, 1960) 

I appreciate this opportunity to participate 
in your discussion this morning on the sub- 
ject of Federal-State relations. I deem it 
a high privilege and a great honor to be 
asked to speak before such an imposing as- 
semblage of our Nation’s chief executives as 
are gathered here amid the beautiful. sur- 
roundings of Glacier National Park on the 
occasion of your 52d conference. 

More than a century ago that wise and 
penetrating foreign observer, De Tocqueville, 
sensed the importance of the American Fed- 
eral system to the vitality of our democratic 
political institutions. 

In his classic, “Democracy in America,” 
published in 1835, De Tocqueville wrote: 

“The Federal system was created with the 
intention of combining the different advan- 
tages which result from the greater and the 
lesser extent of nations; and a single glance 


„over the United States of America suffices 


to discover the advantages which they have 
derived from its adoption. 

“In great centralized nations the legislator 
is obliged to impart a character of uniformity 
to the laws which does not always sult the 
diversity of customs and of districts; as he 
takes no cognizance of special cases, he can 
only proceed upon principles; and 
the population is obliged to conform to the 
exigencies of the legislation, since the legis- 
lation cannot adapt itself to the exigencies 
and the customs of the population, which is 
the cause of endless trouble and misery. 
This disadvantage does not exist in confed- 
erations. Congress regulates the principal 
measures of the National Government, and 
all the details of the administration are re- 
served to the provincial legislatures. It is 
imposible to imagine how much this division 
of sovereignty contributes to the well-being 
of each of the States which compose the 
Union. In these small communities, which 
are never agitated by the desire of aggran- 
dizement or the cares of self-defense, all 
public authority and private energy is em- 
ployed in internal amelioration. * * * It is 
generally believed in America that the ex- 
istence and the permanence of the republi- 
can form of government in the New World 
depend upon the existence and the perma- 
nence of the Federal system.” 

This commentary, I submit, Is as valid to- 
day in its general principles as in de Tocque- 
ville’s day. In the Federal principle we have 
an admirable political concept well suited 
to the conditions of a country as large and 
diverse as ours. This extraordinary political 
invention of the Founding Fathers has 
weathered the tests of time and adaptability 
to changing conditions. 

The clear-cut division of functions be- 
tween the States and the National Govern- 
ment, while ap in the early days 
of the Republic, in time gave way to a shar- 
ing of certain responsibilities in response to 
the advent of new economic and social con- 
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ditions. Varlous methods of intergovern- 
mental cooperation, like the grant-in-aid 
and the tax credit device, were found to 
assure the continued workability of our 
Federal structure. The challenge is now ours 
to discover practical methods for further 
strengthening the Federal system to better 
serye contemporary America and future gen- 
erations, 

Political inventiveness is sorely needed if 
we are to deal successfully with the newer 
problems of government, such as those as- 
sociated with the growth of metropolitan 
complexes. We can no longer safely rely 
exclusively on existing methods of intergov- 
ernmental cooperation, Here State govern- 
ment has a major responsibility—and a great 
opportunity—to contribute to the solution 
of metropolitan area problems. Effective 
State leadership in meeting this challenge 
would constitute incontrovertible evidence 
of the vitality of State government. 

It has been said that the extension of 
Federal legislation into program areas tra- 
ditionally a State responsibility has come 
about because of inactivity on the part of 
the States. While true in part, this is far 
too simple an explanation for a very complex 
situation. Unquestionably, the States can 
and must be more responsive to public needs 
if they are to occupy the position of equality 
which is rightfully theirs in the Federal 
structure. 

It is not merely a question of shoring up 
the States to preserve in actuality as well as 
in theory the division of powers. The Fed- 
eral Government needs help, With the de- 
mands of national defense, international re- 
lations, and space exploration increasingly 

more of the Federal Government's 
energies, it is only logical that the States 
should equip themselves to assume more 
responsibility for domestic programs. 

Even in the traditional service areas, the 


numerous tasks confronting the States and. 


their local governments are tremendously 
important and demanding today. Permit me 
to cite but one example—education. 

In Jefferson's words: “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free in a state of civili- 
zation, it expects what never was and never 
will be.” With great international and do- 
mestic problems confronting the Nation to- 
day, education is more than ever before the 
key to world peace and our very survival. 

History offers ample evidence that democ- 
racy cannot flourish where a people are un- 
educated, politically inactive, or fail to un- 
derstand their binding common interests. 

What, then, are the necessary conditions 
for a satisfactory educational system? 

It is not necessary, or probably desirable, 
that all teachers be paid the same salary 
scales throughout the country—so long as 
the salaries paid teachers are adequate to 
attract the best qualified persons to this ex- 
tremely important profession. It is not nec- 
essary that all schoolbuildings be built ac- 
cording to the same specifications—so long 
as these buildings are safe and efficient and 
we have adequate school facilities to accom- 
modate the student population. It is not 
necessary that the curriculum from one 
school district to the next be as alike as the 
products of an automated assembly line— 
80 long as our schools are providing the es- 
sentials for active participation in a highly 
industrialized democratic society, and be- 
yond that, seek to challenge our children to 
develop their minds to the fullest extent of 
their potential. 

No, centralization and uniformity are 
neither essential for nor will they neces- 
sarily produce the excellence which our Na- 
tion must attain in education and other 
public programs. But a centralized pro- 
gram sometimes becomes a necessary ex- 
pedient for satisfying public needs when 
those who have the primary responsibility 
walt too long to take effective action. It is 
axiomatic that the less we solye public prob- 
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lems at the State and local levels, the more 
such problems will be dealt with at the na- 
tional level. Whether we like it or not (and 
I am one of those who doesn't), the conse- 
quence will almost surely be a further con- 
centration of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment if the States and localities neglect their 
responsibilities. Let us never forget that 
the Members of Congress and the President 
are elected by the same people who elect 
State and local officials. If the needs on the 
local and State levels are not met, most 
assuredly these same people will call upon 
the President and especially the Congress 
for action. 

While it is true that some States have 
pioneered in recent years with imaginative 
programs for dealing with matters such as 
broadening employment opportunities, spe- 
cial housing needs, and temporary disability 
insurance for workers, the States have not 
done all that they might for meeting public 
problems falling within their competence. 
It is most encouraging that the council of 
State governments annually takes stock of 
many of the matters requiring the attention 
of the State governments in its program of 
“Suggested State Legislation.” State ac- 
complishment in response to those sugges- 
tions, however, is not equally encouraging. 

I am reminded in this connection of sev- 
eral outstanding examples of State legisla- 
tive leadership demonstrated earlier in the 
century. 

‘We are all aware that workmen's compen- 
sation laws were enacted by all of the States 
on their own initiative and, significantly, 
this remains a field in which there is no 
apparent pressure for Federal participation. 
(However, it might be noted parenthetically 
that some of these State programs are badly 
out of date and in need of considerable im- 
provement.) The State of Wisconsin in 1932 
led the way with an unemployment compen- 
sation plan which served largely as the model 
for Federal legislation 3 years later. And a 
number of States contributed to the develop- 
ment of the public assistance programs upon 
which our Federal grant legislation was pat- 
terned. 

Unfortunately, the notion fs still widely 
held that Government services are of a fixed 
kind and amount which remain constant as 
our economy grows. Many Government ac- 
tivities, on the contrary, are intimately re- 
lated to economic growth and technological 
progress, both as a consequence and a stim- 
ulant. 

Witness, for example, the new regulatory 
problems created by the use of atomic energy 
and the use of powerful chemical pesticides 
which contribute so mightily to agricultural 
productivity. Such advances in technology 
increase our consumable private income but 
are not without their social costs. So, too, 
the growth and concentration of population 
in metropolitan centers necessitates propor- 
tionately larger Government expenditures to 
cope with the resulting problems of water 
supply, air and water pollution, traffic con- 
gestion, and commuter transportation. 

When difficult problems arise, the solution 
is not to turn back the clock to some ro- 
manticized golden age of the past. Nor is 
there so easy à solution as sending these 
problems to Washington on the grounds that 
the Federal Government has access to the 
more productive tax sources. The need, 
rather, is for all units in our Federal system 
to go forward with imagination, initiative, 
and determination in dealing with the com- 
plex problems of our time. 

Much remains to be done, not only in 
anticipating and planning for emerging gov- 
ernmental responsibilities, but also in deal- 
ing effectively with older problems. Cer- 
tainly, the States have before them a tre- 
mendous opportunity to strengthen them- 
selves through constitutional revision and 
appropriate legislation aimed at facilitating 
effective and responsible government at the 
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local level. As a very minimum, the States 
should enlarge the home rule powers of local 
governments to an extent commensurate 
with their administrative capabilities and 
their fiscal needs and capacities. 

It is my firm conviction that we must have 
strong local self-government in this country 
if we are to preserve our Federal system. 
Monopoly is no more desirable in government 
than it is in science or industry. The free 
competition of ideas and a broad base of 
participation in the political affairs of the 
Nation are indispensable ingredients of 
democracy. 

Throughout our history, we Americans 
have demonstrated a genius for adapting our 
political institutions to new conditions and 
new problems, although the time lags have 
sometimes given cause for concern. Unen- 
cumbered by slavish adherence to rigid po- 
litical dogmas, while steadfastly devoted to 
the heritage of our democratic ideals, we 
have been a Nation of political pragmatists. 
This national trait is pointedly reflected in 
Grover Cleveland's famous remark: “It is a 
condition and not a theory which con- 
fronts us.” 

With the active support of your organiza- 
tion, the Federal Government last year cre- 
ated a permanent Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. In view of the 
fact that the President has entrusted the 
leadership of the Commission to a very able 
gentleman who needs no introduction to 
this conference, I am all the more hopeful 
that the Commission will become an im- 
portant and constructive force in helping to 
plot a sound and orderly course for the 
future development of intergovernmental 
activities. 

I belleve deeply in our Federal form of 
Government and in the desirability of pre- 
serving and strengthening this remarkable 
political institution; but there are no easy 
solutions or automatic mechanisms for do- 
ing so. Constant vigilance and hard work 
are the price we must pay for democratic 
institutions. 

It is my sincere hope that in the decade 
of the 1960's we will see an era of close and 
rewarding cooperation among the levels of 
Government—Federal, State, and local—and 
a resurgence of State leadership in govern- 
mental affairs. 

While I have this chance, permit me to 
conclude by striking just one other brief 
note in the presence of you, whose leader- 
ship and statesmanship will play such an 
important part in determining the future 
destiny of our beloved Nation and of gen- 
erations yet unborn. As was pointed out 
in your very thought-provoking and stimu- 
lating discussion yesterday morning, beyond 
any question, we are living in dangerous 
times testing whether our Nation or any 
other nation so conceived and so dedicated 
shall long endure, 

Consequently, in this hour while the world 
is in a turmoil and the redemption for gov- 
ernments and mankind is being worked out 
in so many mysterious ways; and while we 
are engaged in a deadly, deyastating contest 
over the integrity of the individual versus 
the authority of the State, which wili deter- 
mine whether the philosophy of Jesus Christ 
or the philosophy of communism shall pre- 
vail, I believe with all my being that it is 
wise and necessary for all of us, in public 
and in private life, to call upon the Master 
Architect of the Universe for more faith in 
Him, for a better understanding of His mag- 
nificent purpose in our lives, and for a 
greater courage and determination to carry 
out the many glorious, though difficult, tasks 
which both He and the people of America 
have committed to our care. 

In words written by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, but never uttered by him before 
his death: “The only limit to our realization 
of tomorrow will be our doubts of today." 
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A Statement Concerning a Bill To Provide 
Compensation for Disability or Death 
Resulting From Injury to Employees in 
Employment Which Exposes Employees 
to Radioactive Material, and for Other 
Purposes r 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
dustrial use of radioactive materiels con- 
tinues to increase dramatically in the 
United States, and consequently the 
number of workers will continue to in- 
crease from the present thousands to a 
far more substantial and significant pro- 
Portion of the total working force as the 
years go by. 

The problem of radiation hazards in 
industrial safety is unique. Many work- 
ers are today, and many more will be 
tomorrow, exposed to varying degrees 
of radiation in their day to day work. 

Fifty years of experience in work- 
Men’s compensation within the United 
States makes brilliantly clear the fact 
that our State governments will be un- 
able to protect workers from the hazards 
of radioactive materiel. Neither in the 
areas of adequate benefits, medical care, 
Tehabilitation, nor in administration 
will the States provide adequate protec- 
tion to workers injured from exposure to 
radioactive materiel. 

Where the States have been unable to 
Meet their responsibility, the Federal 
Government has assumed its obligation, 

years ago the Congress of the 
United States extended the protection of 
Workmen’s compensation to the long- 
shoremen through the Longshoremen's 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
because the States were unable to do so. 
In the same manner workers who are ex- 
posed to radioactive materiels should be 
extended protection under Federal law. 

This bill is presented to the Congress 
in order to meet our present responsi- 
bility to workers exposed to radiation. 
The bill is modeled from the Longshore- 
men's and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act. However, because of the unique 
Problems created by radiation exposure, 
the substantive sections of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act have been substantially re- 
written to meet the need. 

On the other hand, the administrative 
Sections of the Longshoremen's and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act have 
been adopted in toto because they would, 
first, utilize the experience of the pres- 
€nt personnel; and second, give us an 
administration of this new program at 
the least cost to the U.S, Government. 

Section 2 of the bill makes use of the 
definitions from the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
Which on the whole would apply, but 
redefines injury and radioactive materiel, 

Section 3 sets up a presumption. This 

undoubtedly the most important 
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change required in law to meet the un- 


usual effects of persons exposed to radia- 


tion. Where ordinary diseases of life 
can be casually related to exposure to 
radiation activity, it is imperative that 
a method of determination of causal re- 
lations be presumed in law since medical 
science is unable to distinguish the exact 
cause of the disease. To do less is to 
deny compensability to all claims where 
the injury results from an ordinary 
disease occupationally caused by expos- 
ure to radiation. Like all legal presump- 
tions, section 3 is rebuttable. 

Section 4, section 5, and section 6 fol- 
low the Longshoremen's and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. Section 7 
(a) sets up a waiting period of 3 days 
with full compensation if the disability 
lasts for more than 14 days. This is the 
recommendation of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions. Section 7(b) 
fixes the maximum amount of benefit 
payments at 90 percent of the average 
weekly wage of all employment covered 
by the act and further provides that it 
be corrected annually to the nearest dol- 
lar by the Secretary of Labor. 

Section 8 provides for an employer 
panel of a reasonable number of com- 
petent physicians. However, the Deputy 
Commissioner is extended the authority 
to determine the reasonableness of the 
size of the panel and that the panel in- 
clude the professional competence nec- 
essary to compete with the specialized 
and extraordinary treatment needed for 
care. 

Section 9 deals with the compensa- 
tion for disability. Because of the un- 
unusual nature of radiation injury, 
disability is treated differently from the 
Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. Temporary total 
disability is treated simply as a wage 
loss, and the maximum weekly payment 
is fixed at 90 percent of the employee's 
average weekly wage but not to exceed 
the maximum amount fixed by the Sec- 
retary of Labor. Section 9(b) deals 
with temporary partial disability and 
provides a weekly payment of 90 per- 
cent of the difference between the aver- 
age weekly earnings of the employee be- 
fore the injury and the average amount 
which he is earning or is able to earn in 
suitable employment thereafter. Here, 
however, the disability, though partial, is 
only temporary with no permanent ef- 
fects. Where the disability is perma- 
nent, the impairment of the wage-earn- 
ing capacity of the workman shall be 
estimated from the nature and degree of 
the injury and his compensation or other 
periodical payment shall be for the life- 
time of the employee. 

However, the maximum amount may 
not exceed the maximum amount fixed 
by the Secretary of Labor. Most im- 
portant, the Deputy Commissioner may 
make an evaluation based upon his esti- 
mation of the employee’s fitness to con- 
tinue the employment in which he was 
injured or to adapt himself to some oth- 
er suitable occupation. Sunbsections 5 
and 6 of section 9 conform with the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, 
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Section 10, dealing iwth compensation 
for death; section 11, dealing with the 
determination of pay; section 12, dealing 
with the guardian for minors or incom- 
petents; and section 13(a), dealing with 
notice of injury or death all conform 
with the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. 

Section 14(a), which pertains to the 
time limitation for filing of claims, has 
been written to meet the needs of injury 
induced by radiation. Its main feature 
is that the statute of limitations for filing 
a claim shall not become operative until 
1 year after the person claiming benefits 
knew or by exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence should have known of the exist- 
ence of such impairment and its causal 
relationship to his employment and that 
he incur a loss of wages or has an im- 
paired capacity to earn. 

The remainder of the bill conforms to 
the language of the Longshoremen's and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. It 
has been repeated because it was in- 
tended if amendments were made to the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act that the Congress 
should deal with them separately from 
those dealing with injury by radiation, 

Section 38 provides that the adminis- 
trative sections of the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
when amended shall apply equally to the 
proposed bill. This was done because the 
administrative features of both laws 
should be in conformity and improve- 
ments to one would equally be improve- 
ments to the other. It is on the whole 
with the substantive features that 
amendment and separation from the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act was felt necessary. 

While jurisdiction for overall legisla- 
ture on compensation matters involving 
industrial workers lies within the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the radi- 
ation hazards in industry has been the 
subject of study by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy and the Research and 
Development Subcommittee of that 
group, headed by our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable MELVIN Price, held 
extensive hearings to explore the possi- 
bility of Federal legislation. I wish to 
acknowledge that the legislation I have 
introduced today has its origins in the . 
findings of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. I am pleased to an- 
nounce that Congressman Price will 
join me in cosponsoring this bill. 


Ukrainian Congress Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the American people the 20th anni- 
versary of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. On this occasion I 
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wish to felicitate its chairman, Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky; its policy board, among 
whom is Prof. A. A. Granovsky, of the 
University of Minnesota; and its mem- 
bership of 244 million Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry dedicated to the 
never-ceasing struggle against Soviet 
despotism. 

Their efforts have not been solely 
aimed at the liberation of their beloved 
Ukraine, a land of a rich and renowned 
culture, a land of great fertility, of 
abundant mineral resources, and fast- 
flowing rivers. The efforts of the com- 
mittee have also encompassed the pains- 
taking exposition of the facts of Soviet 
brutality in all the dozen non-Russian 
nations caught in the web of Russian 
imperialism. 

Through the 20 years of its history, 
the Ukrainian- Congress Committee of 
America has nurtured hope in the breasts 
of those afflicted by Communist persecu- 
tion. It has given solace and encourage- 
ment to those with loved ones in those 
unfortunate areas. And it has shown 
the American people the value to our 
national security of these captive na- 
tions and how their cause and their fight 
is also our cause and our fight. 

The tasks of the committee have been 
well done, the spirit imbuing the com- 
mittee a patriotic one. One can sin- 
cerely wish for the successful continua- 
tion and speedy accomplishment of its 
objectives. 


Assistance Ta the Development of Latin 
America and in the Reconstruction of 
Chile 


SPEECH 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 13021) to pro- 
vide for assistance in the development of 
Latin America and in the reconstruction of 
Chile, and for other purposes, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened attentively to the statements of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] who is leading the support for this 
bill on the minority side and I have 
listened to the statements by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs [Mr. Morcan] on behalf of this bill 
and up to this moment I have no in- 
formation as to how, when or where 
the half billion dollars is to be spent. I 
am perfectly willing to yield at this time 
if either of these gentlemen or anyone 
else speaking in behalf of this bill will 
tell me specifically how, when, and where 
the money is to be spent. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman has been 
advised repeatedly that no one now 
knows exactly how, when, or where this 
money will be spent, if and when it is 
appropriated. The bill does not appro- 
priate any money. It recognizes that we 
have to do something. What that some- 
thing is to be, they are going to try to 
work out in Bogotá. If they come out 
with something sound and constructive, 
the proposals will come back to the Con- 
gress next January. If they do not, 
they will not. It is as simple as that. 

Mr. GROSS. Do some members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs or 
some of the bureaucrats downtown lie 
awake dreaming up these proposals? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course the gentleman 
knows they spend practically all of their 
time down there figuring out how to give 
away this money. 

I want to say this: The gentleman says 
he does not know how it is going to be 
spent. You think we ought to go ahead. 
Suppose the people who go in here and 
recommend this program say, “We want 
to put this money down there to support 
the Castro government.” What about 
that? 

Mr, JUDD. There is not going to be 
any money until and unless the Congress 
appropriates if next year. If it does 
appropriate funds, the Congress can 
work its will and provide that not a cent 
will go to Castro. To decide not to vote 
this aid to any of Latin America because 
some money conceivably might go to 
Castro through our own negligence would 
surely be seeing a ghost under the bed. 


Mr. HALEY. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Minnesota is not that naive. 
This authorization is a promise on the 
part of the U.S. Government to pour 
another half a billion dollars down as- 
sorted rat holes. You are committing 
this Government, you are committing the 
taxpayers of the United States to provide 
half a billion dollars whenever you au- 
thorize it. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp] has been here long 
enough so that I know he is not that 
naive, 

Mr. GROSS. Of course this is a prom- 
ise to pay. My friend from Fiorida is 
exactly right. All we have heard this 
afternoon is platitudes, nothing but 
platitudes and specious arguments about 
the necessity for spending some money 
somewhere, but nobody knows where. 
This would be one of the greatest injus- 
tices yet perpetrated on the taxpayers of 
this country, if this bill is adopted with 
section 2 in it. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I queried Mr. Dillon 
and asked him if he had any idea how 
the money was to be spent. The testi- 
mony, although it is not definitive, 
nevertheless gives some idea of what 
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they propose to do with the money. Mr, 
Dillon said: x 

Well, we mean by that if a country is will- 
ing to put up funds for new land resettlement 
programs, is willing to make an effort to 
broaden their tax base, for instance, so that 
there will be a progressive income tax— 


That is talking about the various South 
American countries, 
and less tax on individual farmers—make 
reforms of that nature f they are ready to 
set up agricultural credit institutions and 
make their own government funds available 
for them, well then we think there if a chance 
of success in the program, and we would 
pitch in and help. 


Mr. GROSS. I assume this is the same 
Douglas Dillon who sat down in an office 
in the Capitol Building the other day, 
just off the Chamber, and pressured the 
House leadership to put $65 million in the 
deficiency appropriation bill earlier to- 
day. The gentleman can get his own 
time to read Dillon’s statement. Some- 
one else read ita while ago. He provides 
no specific information, and I am not in- 
terested in his statement. The chair- 
man and the ranking minority member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee say 
they have no idea of. the projects. Let 
us get down to earth on this proposal. 
Let us strike out section 2, provide a 
statement of policy, and refuse to issue 
a blank check for half a billion dollars 
to be taken from the pockets of the tax- 
payers of this country. 


Who Put Us in Debt? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing significant editorial from the Chi- 
cago Sunday Tribune of August 28 con- 
tains facts certainly worthy of note and 
emphasis: 

Wo Por Us IN DEBT? 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, the Democratic 
nominee for Vice President, taunted the 
Republicans in a Cincinnati speech with be- 
ing the party of spending. He said that the 
“so-called thrifty, frugal Republicans haye 
turned out to be the biggest peacetime 
spenders in history,” and that the “so-called 
big spending, big Government Democrats 
have provided through Congress a legitimate 
brake on the administration.” 

It is true that the aggregate spending of 
the Eisenhower administration is the largest 
of any two-term administration in history. 
It is equally true that in 6 of the 8 years of 
the administration the Democrats have con- 
trolled both Houses of Congress and have 
voted to spend what was spent. 

During the last 2 years of Harry Tru- 
man’s first term, when the Republican 80th 
Congress was in charge, Truman disclaimed 
responsibility for events of those years, cover- 
ing the fiscal years 1948 and 1949. On the 
same basis, Mr. Eisenhower could disclaim 
responsibility for everything that Democrats 
have done since January 1955. 

Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS of Delaware, a 
Republican, recently entered the spending 
box score of both parties since 1900 In the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Republicans have 
controlled the Presidency during 32 of the 
60 fiscal years, and the 2 years for which 
Truman disclaimed responsibility were also 
credited to them. 

The tabulation shows that in 34 Republi- 
Can years there was a net deficit of $9,654 
Million, and that in 26 Democratic years 
there was a net deficit of $268,476 million. 
The Republicans’ share of the national debt 
Was thus 314 percent of the total; the Demo- 
crats’ share, 9614 percent. The Republican 
share of the interest burden was $335 million; 
the share of the Democrats, $914 billion. 

Localized for Illinois, the Republicans since 
1900 have fastened 8698 million in public 
debt on citizens of this State, while the 
Democrats have afflicted them with $19,411 
Million in debt. 

So perhaps the Democrats will cry, “Yes, 
but the three big wars of the century, which 
Contributed most to the debt, came during 
Democratic administrations.” And all that 
need be said to that is that no Republican 
President of the 20th century entangled 
the Nation in war. 


NRECA Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
Ciation (NRECA) some time ago released 
an analysis of the voting record of the 
Members of Congress. I felt that this 
voting record did not fairly present all 
of the facts, and for that reason I deliv- 
ered a speech on the floor on June 27, 
1960, entitled “REA Discord or Har- 
55 the Score on the Elis Voting Rec- 
or yee ~ 

When the board of directors of NRECA 
Met in Washington a few days later, I 
requested the opportunity to discuss this 
matter with them. 

Unfortunately this meeting did not 
materialize, and the board adopted a 
Tesolution endorsing the action of the 

A general manager and his anal- 
ysis of the votes affecting REA. 

Naturally, I regret that this action was 
taken before the board members could 
fully study and discuss the points of 
controversy involved. 

However, I appreciate the courtesy of 
the NRECA president, Walter Harrison, 
who later graciously arranged a dinner 
Meeting where he and three board mem- 
bers joined me in a preliminary discus- 
sion of the voting records issue. 

Our intention was that Mr. Harrison 
and I would get together for future meet- 
ings, but our schedules were crowded 
and finally Mr. Harrison called my at- 
tention to the directive in the NRECA 
resolution instructing him to find a 
Member of Congress to put this resolu- 
tion in the Recorp. 

In fairness to President Harrison, rec- 
Ognizing his obligation to his board, I 
am glad to be of help in this regard, and 
am hopeful that further meetings with 
him and the board can be arranged in 
the near future. 
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The controversial resolution is as 
follows: 

Whereas it has come to our attention that 
Representative ANCHER NELSEN on June 27, 
1960, challenged the validity of the voting 
record published by the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association in a speech be- 
fore the House; and 

Whereas Representative Netsren charged 
that publication of the voting record is the 
work of one man and questions the policy 
position of the NRECA board of directors 
and membership with regard to this activity: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we the board of directors 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, composed of one elected director 
from each of 45 States, in meeting at Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 27-29, 1960, go on record 
as follows: 

1. The publication of the voting record 
was authorized on a continuing basis by 
both the board of directors and the member- 
ship on January 13 and 14, 1954. The staff 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association has been instructed to compile 
and make available to members of the asso- 
ciation the record votes cast by Members of 
Congress on issues relating to the rural power 
industry. The resolution authorizing this 
activity, as passed by the membership, directs 
that the voting record be printed and kept 
up to date, which has been done on a 
periodic basis. 

2. No issue is placed in the voting record 
unless the membership has specifically stated 
its position. The question of whether votes 
are favorable or unfavorable is governed en- 
tirely by NRECA policy on the issues as 
expressed in resolutions adopted at member- 
ship or board of directors meetings of the 
association. This fact is clearly and prom- 
inently stated in the printed voting record. 

3. We have examined the recently pub- 
lished voting record and have determined 
that all Issues treated are properly included 
on the basis of policies established by the 
membership, Specifically, we find Mr. NEL- 
SEN’s Own votes respecting the rural electri- 
fication program to be accurately reported 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

4. We reaffirm the policy adopted in 1954 
with regard to the publication of the voting 
record as a continuing basis; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we instruct the president 
of NRECA to request a Member of Congress 
to place this resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 


A Bill To Amend Certain Sections of the 
Sugar Act of 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, today, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference a bill to amend certain sec- 
tions of the Sugar Act of 1948. 


This measure is designed primarily to- 


allow for the progressive expansion and 
growth of the domestic sugar industry 
and makes extensive changes in the 
theory and procedure of the quota pro- 
visions of the Sugar Act. 

My purpose in introducing this bill at 
this time is to allow the Department of 
Agriculture, Members of Congress, and 
the House Agriculture Committee ample 
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opportunity during the interim to study 
and comment on this extensive depar- 
ture from the current methods of pro- 
rating quotas under the Sugar Act. 

Present unsettled conditions prevail- 
ing in some of the areas which supply 
sugar for U.S. consumption have 
had a chaotic effect on the stability of 
the sugar industry, not only domestic 
but foreign as well. I feel that in the 
interest of stability, Congress should 
make the extension of the Sugar Act one 
of the first orders of business next year 
and I think it advisable that all points of 
view be explored before action is taken 
on this important legislation. 

Briefiy, I would like to summarize the 
changes this proposal would make in 
the present law. 

First. The Sugar Act and related pro- 
visions of the Revenue Code are extended 
through the calendar year 1964. 

Mr, Speaker, there are a number of 
reasons why the Sugar Act should be 
extended for a 4-year period. 

Protection such as that afforded by the 
Sugar Act is essential to the continued 
existence of the domestic sugar-produc- 
ing industry. Assurance of the continu- 
ance of such protection is vital to for- 
ward planning by the domestic industry. 

Farmers must plan their cropping and 
rotation practices in advance. Four 
years is only one cropping cycle in the 
domestic beet area. Most of the sugar 
produced from 1961—crop beets will not 
be marketed until 1962 and a part of it 
will probably be marketed in 1963. 

Four years is the approximate life of a 
single planting of cane in the mainland 
cane area. 

Four years covers only two cuttings or 
approximately one-half the life of a 
single planting of sugar cane in Hawaii. 

Four years, although covering four 
cuttings in Puerto Rico, represents only 
one-half the life of a single planting of 
cane. 

The value of our sugar farms, factories, 
and refineries is well over a billion and a 
half dollars. More than $100 million 
must be spent each year to improve agri- 
cultural practices and to replace and 
modernize farm and factory equipment. 

These huge investments are vital to the 
continued efficiency of the domestic su- 
gar-producing industry. A short exten- 
sion of the act would increase the ele- 
ment of risk and thereby endanger the 
future efficiency of the domestic sugar- 
producing and processing industry. 

In addition, hundreds of thousands of 
workers are employed on farms and in 
factories producing and processing sugar 
crops. It is manifestly unfair to these 
workers to require them to live in a con- 
stant state of uncertainty through short- 
term extensions of the Sugar Act. 

Second. Any changes in foreign quotas 
which are made after the enactment of 
sre bill are to be made on the following 

is: e 

Each foreign area has a quota base 
which is equal to the quota it would re- 
ceive under existing law on the basis of 
a determination of domestic consump- 
tion of 9,400,000 tons. Each foreign area 
will receive such pro rata share of any 
increase, from any level and whenever 
occurring, as is necessary to bring its 
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quota up to its quota base but its quota 
cannot exceed its quota base. Its quota 
base can be changed only in the event 
of the unexcused failure of a foreign area 
to market its quota, in which case the 
Secretary may decrease the quota base 
of the short area and increase the quota 
base of other foreign areas pro rata by 
the amount of the short fall. 

Third. Any change in domestic quotas 
are to be made as follows: 

In the event of any decrease in the 
consumption determination, from any 
area and whenever occurring, domestic 
and foreign quotas alike will be cut pro 
rata. In the event of any increase, for- 
cign areas will share with domestic areas, 
but only to the extent necessary to bring 
their quotas up to their quota bases, 
after which the initial increase will go 
pro rata to the domestic areas. 

Fourth. Domestic area deficits will be 
allocated first to other domestic areas, 
with any amount that domestic areas 
taken as a whole are unable to fill to be 
reallocated to foreign areas. 

Fifth. Foreign area deficits will be allo- 
cated pro rata to domestic and foreign 
areas alike, with any amount that do- 
mestic areas taken as a whole are un- 
able to fill to be reallocated to foreign 
areas. 

Sixth. Under this bill, the President 
has the authority throughout the exten- 
sion of the act to set the Cuban quota 
at any amount not exceeding what would 
otherwise be required. The difference, if 
any, is to be treated as a deficit pur- 
suant to section 204, subsection (c) of 
the proposed bill. 

This provision is similar to the one 
now in effect which empowers the Presi- 
dent to deal with situations in which 
the national interest or the supplies for 
domestic consumers might be jeopard- 
ized. 

Mr. Speaker, as I indicated at the 
outset of my remarks, the broad objec- 
tive of this bill is to permit the progres- 
sive expansion of the domestic sugar in- 
dustry not by changing the quota bases 
of our foreign suppliers but rather by 
affording to domestic beet and cane sugar 
producers the increase occasioned by the 
growth of the American sugar market. 

It also provides a measure of stability 
to both foreign and domestic sugar pro- 
ducers by permitting them ample time 
for the advance planning so necessary 
to their efficient operation. 

I feel that the approach embodied in 
bill is fair and entirely consistent 
the broad objectives of the Sugar 

I realize that this session is rap- 
growing to a close and that there 
not be time for extensive study of 
the provisions of this proposed legisla- 
tion. I am hopeful, however, that the 


The text of the bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 202 of the Sugar Act of 1948 ls amended 
to read as follows: 

“PRORATION OF QUOTAS 

“Sec. 202. (a) The quota and quota base 

for the Republic of the Philippines shall be 
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980,000 short tons, raw value, in compliance 
with section 211 of the Philippine Trade Act 
of 1946. 

“(b) The quota base for Cuba shall be 
3,119,655 short tons, raw value. 

“(c) The quota bases for foreign countries 
other than the Republic of the Philippines 
and Cuba shall be— 


Short tons 

Country: raw value 
1g i OR SS Sy Ea 95, 527 
Dominican Republic-— 81,457 
CCCCCCCTT—T—T—TTTTTTTT ice 64, 809 
Mert : ie saaen 14, 026 
7,015 


a a he at RAED ALE Le BE al 

United Kingdom 516 
„ 182 
Senna inca E R 84 
NTT TTT sn nas een hae 3 


“(d) The quota bases for domestic sugar 
producing areas shall be 


Short tons 

Area: raw value 
Domestic beet sugar 2, 043, 480 
Mainland cane sugar. 3 628, 799 

i eee ---- 1,140, 461 
Fünen —T— aana =- 1,192, 499 
Virgin Llands pees ee ws 16, 261 


“(e) Whenever a determination or revision 
(referred to in this subsection as a ‘new de- 
termination’) is made (pursuant to section 
201) of the amount of sugar needed to meet 
the requirements of consumers which differs 
from the determination or revision (referred 
to in this subsection as the ‘old determina- 
tion’) previously made, the Secretary shall 
revise the then existing quotas (referred to 
in this subsection as the ‘old quotas’) by 
promulgating new or revised quotas (referred 
to in this subsection as ‘new quotas’) as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) If the new determination is less than 
the old determination, the new quota for 
any area under subsections (b) through (d) 
shall be equal to the product of its old quota 
multplied by the quotient. of the new de- 
termination less the Philippine quota divided 
by the old determination less the Philippine 
quota. : 

“(2) If the new determination is greater 
than the old determination, then— 

“(A) The new quota for any area under 
subsection (b) or (e) shall be equal to the 
lesser of— 

“(i) the product of its old quota times 
the quotient of the new determination less 
the Philippine quota divided by the old 
determination less the Philippine quota, or 

„(u) its quota base. 

"(B) The new quota for any area under 
subsection (d) shall be equal to the 
product of its old quota times the quotient 
of the new determination less the sum of 
the new quotas for areas under subsections 
(a) through (c) divided by the sum of the 
old quotas for areas under subsection (d). 

“(3) The Secretary may adjust the quota 
for any area by an amount not exceeding 
10,000 tons, but the total of such adjust- 
ments shall not exceed 25,000 tons at any 
one time, and for the purposes of establish- 
ing or revising quotas pursuant to para- 
graphs (1) and (2), no such adjustment may 
be taken into account, 

“(4) The allocation of any deficit pur- 
suant to section 204 shall not change the 
quota of any area for the purposes of this 
subsection, but any change in the quota 
of any area made pursuant to subsection (f) 
of this section shall change the quota and 
quota base of such area for all purposes. 

“(f) Whenever in any year any foreign 
country with a quota or proration thereof of 
more than ten thousand short tons fails to 
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fill such quota or proration by more than 
10 per centum and at any time during such 
year the world price of sugar exceeds the 
domestic price, the quota or proration 
‘thereof for such country for subsequent 
years shall be reduced by ansamount equal 
to the amount by which such country failed 
to fill its quota or proration thereof, unless 
the Secretary finds that such fallure was 
due to crop disaster or force majeure or 
finds that such reduction would be con- 
trary to the objectives of this Act. Any 
reduction hereunder shall be prorated in 
the same manner as deficits are prorated 
under section 204.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 204 of the Sugar Act of 
1948 is amended to read as follows: 


“PRORATION OF QUOTA DEFICITS 


“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall from 
time to time determine whether, in view of 
the current inventories of sugar, the esti- 
mated production from the acreage of sugar- 
cane or sugar beets planted, the normal mar- 
ketings within a calendar year of new-crop 
sugar, and other pertinent factors, any area 
will be unable to market the quota for such 
area, > 
“(b) If the Secretary determines, pur- 
suant to subsection (a), that any domestic 
area will be unable to market its quota, 
he shall allocate the amount of the deficit 
so determined to the other domestic areas 
in proportion to the quotas then in effect 
for such areas. The Secretary shall reallo- 
cate the amount by which. he determines 
that any domestic area will be unable to 
fill its allocation under this subsection to 
other domestic areas on such basis as he 
may determine, and shall reallocate to for- 
eign areas, On such basis as he may deter- 
mine, the amount by which he determines 
that domestic areas taken as a whole will be 
unable to fill such deficit. 

“(c) If the Secretary determines, pursu- 
ant to subsection (a), that any foreign area 
will be unable to market its quota, he shall 
allocate the amount of the doficit so deter- 
mined to all other areas having quotas under 
section 202 in proportion to the quotas then 
in effect for such areas. The Secretary shail 
reallocate the amount by which he deter- 
mines that any domestic area will be unable 
to fill its allocation under this subsection in 
the same manner as is required for realloca- 
tion under subsection (b). The Secretary 
shall reallocate to foreign areas, on such 
basis as he may determine, the amount by 
which he determines that any foreign area 
will be unable to fill its allocation under this 
subsection. 

“(d) In making any allocation or realloca- 
tion of a deficit pursuant to this section, the 
Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, to 
vary from the amount otherwise required to 
be allocated to any area by an amount not 
exceeding 10,000 tons, but the net total of 
all such variances shall be zero.” 

Src. 3. Subsection (b) of section 408 of the 
Sugar Act of 1948 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of title 
II of this Act, the President may determine 
or redetermine the quota for Cuba, in any 
amount not greater than that otherwise re- 
quired pursuant to title IT, at any time and 
from time to time prior to January 1, 1965. 
Any such determination or redetermination 
shall become effective immediately upon 
publication in the Federal Register of the 
President's proclamation thereof. The Secre- 
tary shall allocate or reallocate any difference 
between the Cuban quota as so proclaimed 
by the President and the Cuban quota as 
otherwise required by title U in the same 
manner as is prescribed by section 204 for 
allocation and reallocation of deficits.” 

Sec. 4. Section 412 of the Sugar Act of 1948 
is amended to read as follows: 

“TERMINATION OF ACT 


“Src. 412. The powers vested in the Secre- 
tary by this Act shall terminate on Decem- 
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ber 31, 1964, except that the Secretary shall 
have power to make payments under title 
III under programs applicable to the crop 
year 1964 and previous crop years.” 

Src. 5. Sections 4501(c) and 6412(d) (re- 
lating to the termination and refund of taxes 
on sugar) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 are amended by striking out “Septem- 
ber 30, 1961“ in each place that it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1965". 


A Deserving Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, as this ses- 
Sion draws to a close I would like to com- 
pliment a Member of this Congress for 
his hard work and diligent service not 
only to the Congress but to the people of 
his district—Congressman JoHN H. DENT, 
of the 21st District of Pennsylvania. 

He came to the Congress less than 3 
years ago and has made an outstanding 
record on the Committee of Labor and 
Education, Subcommittee of Labor 
Standards, and as a conferee on impor- 
tant legislative enactments. It has often 
been said that experience is the best 
teacher. This is so true in the case of 
Congressman JoHN H. Dent. He has had 
better than a generation of experience 
and leadership in the legislative halls of 
both his State, where he served for over 
22 years—17 of these years as the Demo- 
cratic floor leader in the State senate. 

Few, if any, public servants in Pennsyl- 
Vania have equaled the record he has 
carved out as both a leader in the senate 
and as a Member of this Congress. 

The legislative work experience and 
Seniority are two of the most important 
factors. To know what to do and to have 
the seniority to back up the know-how 
is important to the people of any district 
and to the State from which the Member 
comes. As we all know, the southern 
Members of Congress control most of the 
committees simply because of seniority. 
Congressman Dent has pointed out time 
and time again that because of the 
northern Members not being given the 
Support for continued service in Con- 
gress that their constituencies have to 
Pay higher taxes and more taxes and 
receive less from the National Treasury 
than the constituency of many of the 
Southern and western States. 

Congressman Dent has pointed out 
that even in the recently passed medical 
aid bill for the aged which, despite all of 
his efforts and those of us who thought 
to the contrary, was made a part of the 
Telief system of this country. There are 
States that receive as much as 80 percent 
Contribution toward the cost of this aid 
Whereas Pennsylvania only receives 50 
Percent. 

This is true in all forms of handouts 
from the Federal Government—public 
Works, defense spending, stream and 
Tiver development, power projects, aid 

education proposals, relief, welfare, 
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and on and on. Equality in taxes and 
equality in service can only be had by 
continuing in Congress men who have 
the know-how and fight and will work 
for fair and equitable treatment for their 
respective States and districts. 

No man in Congress fights harder than 
Joun H. Dent for his district and his 
people. His ability to handle himself 
in debate is well known and recognized 
by every Member on the floor. His re- 
ports to all the people are hard hit and 
factual. Many Members of Congress 
read them with keen interest. He seldom 
misses a session of Congress and then 
only because of committee meetings or 
sickness. 

Time and time again—from his very 
first week in the Congress of the United 
States—he has pointed out the weakness 
of the Reciprocal Trades Agreements, 
never giving an inch in his determination 
to protect the jobs of his constituency. 
There is no question but what his clarion 
voice has been heard and has awakened 
the conscience of many of the Members 
of this Congress who are lately coming to 
realize the impact of foreign importation 
from low standard countries the con- 
sumer goods that are replacing American 
workmen daily and shutting down Amer- 
ican production facilities. 

His speeches in the RECORD on glass, 
rubber, sporting goods, residual oil and 
the many other products that have felt 
the heavy hand of import strangulation 
have rallied many Members of Congress 
to his side and his flight to reevaluate 
our position in world trade and foreign 
aid. 

Congressman Dent is, by no stretch 
of the imagination, an isolationist; but 
no man can deny the sincerity of effort 
to help our neighbors without reducing 
American standards of life. 

In the next few months a new session 
of Congress will be convened and every 
facet of American life, whether it be the 
farmer, the manufacturer, small busi- 
nessman, the laborer, or the soldier, he 
will be able to count on the efforts of 
Congressman JoHN H. Dent in his con- 
tinuing fight for American prosperity 
and world peace. - 

I am proud to be a Member of this 
Congress and happy to have served and 
to have known JohN H. Dent, & great 
public servant. 


Cohesion—Soils and People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a remarkable address by Ellis L. 
Armstrong, Commissioner of Public 
Roads, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
delivered at the conference banquet of 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers' research conference on the shear 
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strength of cohesive soils at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado on the 16th of June 1960. 
The title of the address is Cohesion— 
Soils and People.” 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to make 
approximately three pages, at a cost of 
$243. Notwithstanding the cost, I ask 
unanimous consent that the address may 
be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoHESION—SOILS AND PEOPLE 
(Remarks by Ellis L. Armstrong, Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, U.S, Department of 

Commerce, at the conference banquet of 

the American Society of Civil Engineers’ 

Research Conference on the shear strength 

of cohesive soils, University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Colo., June 16, 1960) 


I'm most honored to have been asked to 
talk tonight at this banquet at this most 
important and distinguished gathering of 
engineer-scientists. I’m honored in having 
Dr. Casagrande, who is synonomus with soil 
mechanics, introduce me. And I’m very 
proud to consider myself in a small way a 
part of this group. My first assignment, as 
a young engineer fresh out of college, was to 
set up and operate a laboratory for the con- 
struction of an earth dam and canal project. 
And I’ve been quite involved in problems of 
soll mechanics ever since, 


WORLD'S GREATEST WORKS PROGRAM 

With the passage of the Federal Highway 
Act of 1956, we in America embarked on 
what has been called, and I think rightly so, 
the greatest public works construction proj- 
ect of all history. We are building our high- 
ways to meet the needs of our present-day 
automotive age. 

In a nation where individual freedom is 
supreme, we have evolved a wonderful way 
of life that has resulted in, by far, the 
highest standard of living of all history, a 
standard of living reflected throughout our 
180 million citizens, It has been largely 
created by reason of the freedom of every 
individual—not just the select favored few 
but everybody: Freedom from tyranny, free- 
dom to strive, freedom to develop the po- 
tential every individual has, freedom to 
achieve, freedom to learn. 

Another freedom, which is unique today, 
and that is freedom of movement for every 
individual which has overcome confining, 
imprisoning distances. And this has been 
made possible by our rubber-tired automo- 
biles and highways. And actually this mo- 
bility of the individual citizen has created 
in large measure our very way of life. 

We now have nearly 75 million cars and 
trucks and buses on our roads. Last year 
we traveled 700 billion vehicle miles and we 
spent for that travel about $75 billion. And 
we are nearly four years into the accelerated 
program of making capital investments in 
our highways that will yield large returns in 
Opportunity for growth and development, 
convenience, and sayings in time, money, and 
safer travel to all of us all across America. 

Since the passage of the 1956 act, about 
$1714 billion of Federal and State funds 
have been obligated in agreements for engi- 
neering, right-of-way, and construction on 
our Federal-aid highway system. Construc- 
tion has been completed on 110,000 miles of 
highways and we have another 25,000 miles 
under construction. ,Of this total about 7,000 
miles are part of the 41,000-mile superhigh- 
way, limited-access Interstate and Defense 
Highway System. This mileage especially, 
and the 2,300 miles of toll roads incorporated 
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into the Interstate has already be- 
gun paying great benefits in savings of acci- 
dents, lives, time, and operating costs and in 
providing convenient, smooth-flowing, safe 
traffic facilities, 

A large number of problems haye been 
overcome in getting to this stage and we 
still have a lot of problems ahead. Nearly 
50,000 construction contracts have been 
awarded and over 1½ million people have 
been directly involved in the program. On 
the Interstate System alone over three- 
fourths million individual tracts of property 
are being purchased for right-of-way. Most 
of the locations of the 41,000 miles are now 
tied down after a tremendous amount of 
study and work and discussion. 

= * . . . 

Besides taking care of my duties as Com- 
missioner this recital is also to show that I 
know something about my subject. In our 
construction of Federal-aid highways, we are 
moving nearly 20 million cubic yards of earth 
and rock each working day, and compacting 
most of it into highway embankments and 
subgrade. To do this properly we of neces- 
sity must know something about soils and 
cohesion. 

In our operations we have 160 million 
quasi-experts judging us and what we do. 
Our highways affect every one of our citi- 
zens—and affect each differently—so there 
becomes quite a problem of resolving all the 
differences. Perhaps, only a few are in a 
position to judge what is best for the overall 

everyone can judge how our oper- 
And few are 


don't agree. So I have had to learn a lot 
about people and their cohesion—friction, of 
course, is involved here too. Actually, the 
understanding of people is the most fasci- 
nating, stimulating, complex, and important 
problem we have in the world today, It is 
necessary that it be resolved if our society 
and our America and our civilization is to 
continue, 
> . . * . 


COHESION AND PEOPLE 
I think we will all agree that solls and 
cohesion and people are basic. They are 
closely interrelated. If you will follow my 
discussion I think you'll agree that any at- 
tempt that people can make toward under- 
standing must start with solls. And neither 
solls nor people would amount to much 
without cohesion. 
It appears that our earth originated as a 
cloud of cosmic dust—soil—that 
rolled through the stormy cosmos and for 
billions of years passed through ages upon 
ages of flocculation, consolidation, compres- 
sion, stress and strain, drainage and adjust- 
ment, establishing cohesion and resulting in 
the earth that we have today. And stabili- 
zation is still ahead for, as yet, we don’t have 
perfect cohesion, we still have stress and 
strain in the soil of our earth, as witness the 
recent earth upheavals in Chile, This is also 
true of people as we still have stress and 
strain as the cold war, the awakening and 
restlessness of our so-called undeveloped 
areas, the riots in Japan and elsewhere, and 
the collapse of the summit well indicate. 
Now man, in his eternal gropings and 
search for understanding, has always pos- 
tulated a creation. Genesis speaks of the 
creation with universal accents in its mighty 
opening phrases. And I mention this be- 
cause in our thinking it is well to have in 
mind that as we delve into the mysteries of 
our universe—or soils or people—every mys- 
tery that science resolves points to larger 
mysteries on beyond. And it is a striking 
fact that today cosmogony and religion seem 
increasingly to converge. As Sir Julian Hux- 
ley has suggested, “Like the meridians as 
they approach the poles, science, philosophy, 
and religion are bound to converge as they 
draw nearer to the whole,” 
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So this is the way the earth began, accord- 
ing to Genesis: “In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form, and void; and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep * * and 
God said ‘let the waters under the heavean be 
gathered together * * and let the dry land 
(soil with cohesion) appear.’ * * * And God 
called the dry land earth * * * and God saw 
that it was good.” 

AN EARTH OF PEAS 


If we want to understand people or soils 
and their cohesive relationships, it is neces- 
sary to get down to solid basic fundamentals, 
utilizing every avenue that we can. I think 
we will all agree on this general statement; 
but what we each mean by basic fundamen- 
tals may not be coincident. 

One of my electronic friends was discuss- 
ing man with me some time ago and drew up 
@ comparison. He told me that if all the 
atoms that made up Ellis L. Armstrong were 
green peas, they would cover the entire earth, 
including all the waters, to a depth of 4 feet. 
Further, they would cover 128,321 other 
earths of the same size 4 feet deep, But, he 
pointed out, if the solid matter was abso- 
lutely consolidated to eliminate all space 
between the atom particles, the resultant 
mass would be a sphere about the size of a 
small pinhead. 

This shock me up so that I haven't even 
been able to properly worry about the Blatnik 
committee or the interstate location in Reno, 
Nev., since. 

In checking his figures I've had a little 
difficulty establishing whether he was talk- 
ing about 4 feet normal to the earth's sur- 
face or a vertical depth; and I'm not sure of 
the uniformity coefficient of the peas that 
he used or the Internal structure of the pea 
mass and its relationship to the critical vold 
ratio; and I have some question concerning 
the size of the green peas, whether a No, 2 or 
a colossal large. 

And I'm still trying to determine the exact 


sl of a small pinhead. But it seems that 


quite a difference in perspective may get in- 
volved in considering fundamentals. 

Anyway, if we call on Genesis again for 
guidance we find this: “God created man in 
His own + © male and female cre- 
ated He them [He] formed man of the dust 
(soil) of the ground and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life and man became a 
living soul.” 

And God admonished Adam and Eve after 
banning them from the Garden of Eden: “Till 
thou return unto the ground; for out of it 
wast thou taken: for dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.” And this seems as 
certain as the solidness of this podium. 

Actually this isn’t a good comparison. If 
We reduce the sun to the size of a 6-inch 
rubber ball, the earth would be a speck of 
dust in the further corner of this room; and 
the nearest neighbor, in the same relative 
size relationship, would be down at the At- 
lantic entrance to the Panama Cansl. And 
my electronic friend tells me that the same 
relative structure arrangement of the uni- 
vertze exists fundamentally in all materials we 
consider solid. Maybe we should better say 
that “dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return” is as certain as taxes. 

Thus it appears that fundamentally when 
we talk about soils and people we are ac- 
tually talking about the samething. If this 
is so, then maybe we can learn more about 
people by applying to them some of the 
postulations we have established about 
soils. And if so, this is good; for under- 
standing is not a simple matter in our time. 
Science has extended our world into the 
infinitely complex and it is becoming ex- 
tremely more difficult to cut across our many 
specialized disciplines to get an overall 
good look and to see and to understand and 
to comprehend what soils or people are all 
about. 7 
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For example, modern physics with all ita 
tremendous insights has actually added im- 
measurably to the enigmas of man’s exist- 
ence. New paradoxes, uncertainties and 
dualities have now become a part of man’s 
vision of this little old world he inhabits. 
I’m having increasing difficulty with the 
fundamentals of science which I learned 
in school. It now seems to have become 
clear, for example, that mass and energy are 
the same thing. In our probings Into the 
vast, veiled depths of the outer cosmos we 
are finding that space and time become in- 
distinguishable. This worries me and I 
wonder about a lot of things. 

Actually it appears that we are groping 
through a rather narrow twilight between 
the inscrutable universe of elementary parti- 
cles on one side and the illimitable uni- 
verse of space and time on the other. And 
some suggest that actually man himself, as 
an individual, is just about halfway between. 

DUST, DIRT, OR MUD 


You and I as soll engineers, on examining 
s certain soll may conclude that it is well- 
graded, clayey silt. Those of us with high- 
way leanings may further conclude that it 
is an A-3 sofl, and if our concern Is earth 
dams we may further say it is a good stable 
zone 1 material. Our wives may conclude 
that it is either dust, dirt, or mud, depend- 
ing on number of particles involved and the 
moisture content. If you happened to be 
one of the larger individuals of the hordes of 
living things that abound in the soll, you 
could conclude that it was a world of large, 
rough, jagged, boulders and mountains. 

Further time is quite a factor. It has been 
said that the only permanent thing in this 
world is change and that the stabilization 
which I mentioned will never be. In fact 
the Latin poet, Ovidius, made an observation 
some 2,000 years ago that is still good: 

“There is nothing constant in the universe, 
all ebb and flow; and every change that's 
born, bears in its womb the seeds of change.” 

And in our little old world the mountain 
building upheavals and the wearing down 
again have influenced our soils and enyiron- 
ment. The Laurentian upheavals probably 
occurred about a billion years ago; the Ap- 
palachians were formed 200 million years 
ago; and our Rockies and Himalayas, the Alps 
and Andes were created within the last 60 
million years. And the differences in en- 
vironment are there to see. Certainly the 
actual problems of soils—and people—are 
constantly changing. 

Our concepts of solls are changing—soil 
mechanics is relatively new—in fact most 
of our present concepts have evolved within 
our lifetime. Our present soil problems are 
considerably different than even 50 years ago. 

SUBDUING THE EARTH 

Today with harnessing of power through 
our large construction equipment we are 
ee our environment on a gigantic 

e. 

On our vast Federal-aid highway program, 
for example, I mentioned the literally moun- 
tains of earth and rock we are moving every 
working day, We are building earth dams 
to unprecedented heights, even higher than 
our concrete dams. We are controlling and 
harnessing the Missouri, the Colorado, the 
Nile, the St. Lawrence and the many other 
rivers of the world. 

We actually are subduing the earth as 
Adam was admonished at the time he was 
cast out of the Garden of Eden to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. So, there is 
need for understanding of solls as never be- 
fore—an understanding of all soils, because 
we are today involved with all soils, so we 
can do a better job of fashioning. 

And our problems of people today are far 
different than previously. Our world has 
become small—in fact is pretty much one 
neighborhood. Any spot on earth is with- 
in less than a day's travel of any other spot. 
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And we have manmade satellites circling 
the globe at 17,000 miles per hour and soon 
we will be riding in those satellites. And 
for the first time it appears we have the 
power to literally destroy our civilization and 
perhaps the world itself. 

Some suggest that we should not worry 
too much about a hydrogen bomb or a cobalt 
bomb starting a chain reaction that would 
destroy the earth—what if it does—this 18 
really a very minor planet. Whata thought. 

However in the overall it can rightfully be 
considered as but a grain of sand on & sea- 
shore in a world of millions of seashores. But 
it is quite important to you and me. 

In our generation we have been and are 
involved in accelerating change that is 
astounding. My father as a young man drove 
stage coach through the wilds of southern 
Utah, Arizona, and Nevada. Cohesion and 
solls, of course, were of passing interest 
either the road was dust or mud, depending 
on moisture content—but with good stout 
horses and the big wheels of the stage it 
Was usually possible to get through. 

No one worried too much about road im- 
provement. These roads were quite similar 
to those that had existed for centuries all 
around the world, even though some good 
pavements had been bullt here and there 
where concentrations of people and needs 
had been built up—such as Roman roads 
and roads in some of the big cities of the 
world. 

In those days, if the foundation of a build- 
ing settled and the building came tumbling 
down, or an earth dam failed because of any 
reason, that was something well in the 
hands of the gods—and man in his 
judicious findings to determine if the engli- 
neer was liable, classified such occurrences 
as “acts of God.” 

FIFTEEN MINUTES TO DESTRUCTION 

In those days also, my father wasn't much 
concerned about people on the other side 
of the world or their cohesive relationships. 
Of course, there was an effect from these 
folks, but it usually took years for these 
effects to show up down in the wilds of the 
great American western desert. Quite a 
contrast from today when a fist-waving 
Khrushchey is instantly seen and heard all 
around the world and where New York can 
literally be destroyed 15 minutes after a 
button is pushed on the other side of the 
globe. 

So there is need for understanding of all 
people everywhere. As individuals we have 
@lways been involved in mankind. Over 200 
years ago John Donne wrote: “If a clod be 
washed away by the sea, Europe is the less. 
„„ Any man's death diminishes me be- 
cause I am involyed in mankind; and there- 
fore never seem to know for whom the bell 
tolls—it tolls for thee.” But today we are 
More deeply involved and minutely con- 
cerned than ever before, in fact our very 
survival is involved. 

In my father’s stagecoach days, and until 
about 35 or 40 years ago, there were a few 
Telatively simple generalizations about solls 
and soll behayior, such as Coulomb's wedge 
theory essay of 1773. Evelyn, in 1675, had 
decided that there were 11 classifications for 
soils, and Anathesus Kircher about the 
same time computed there were 179,100,060 
different sorts of solls, but concluded that 
only 8 or 9 needed to be considered from a 
Practical standpoint. 

Terzaghi pointed out im 1925 that, while 
there had been a general attack on the un- 
solved problems of soll mechanics, there 
was lack of knowledge concerning basic re- 
lations between soil properties and that each 
of the so-called physical properties—such as 
internal friction, cohesion, plasticity—was in 
itself so utterly complex a phenomenon that 
it couldn't be correlated with the others. 

Soil was then, as it still is, a natural ma- 
terial with no two soil masses identical. 
Physical performance varies radically de- 
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pending upon amount, size, and shape of 
constituents—whether loose, dense, quid. or 
stif, and depending upon water content and 
the treatment the sample has received, 

BOIL MECHANICS BECOMES A SCIENCE 

Today we've come a long way in wrestling 
with the enigmas of soils and I think we can 
say that soil mechanics is becoming a well 
established science. 

We have standardized testing and methods 
of classification. We have various indices 
which tell us how soils are apt to perform 
under certain conditions. You are spending 
a week discussing cohesion, getting a good 
grip on this problem of many facets. We are 
accumulating great stores of basic data and 
are advancing our understanding of such 
things as pore pressures, 

One of the largest and most complex in- 
vestigational studies, the $25 million AASHO 
road test in Ilinois, is producing billions of 
pieces of data that with our high-speed elec- 
tronic computers we hope to analyze, syste- 
matize, and develop more rational methods 
of highway paybent and subgrade designs. 

Nowadays if something goes wrong with 
soll foundations, it is the shortcoming of 
investigations, studies, and design or con- 
struction. We no longer blame it onto God 
but take out after the engineers and in- 
spectors and contractors to see who got 
paid off, or who didn't do thelr job. 

Our general approach in determining a 
solution to some soil problem is to run 
various classification tests to catalog the 
soll and then follow up with tests to deter- 
mine the cohesion. 

We measure the yolume change produced 
by various pressures, the resistance to stress, 
we measure the undermining of strength by 
water percolation. 

While fully recognizing that conclusions 
pertaining to soil masses in the field involve 
uncertainties, we determine what we need 
to do to obtain the necessary strength, the 
cohesion, to support our structure, And 
we've learned how to compact subgrades by 
mechanical methods, by chemical methods, 
by bolstering up the strength with steel, 
concrete, and timber piling. 

And, by and large, I think we do a pretty 
good job, although the problems are still 
quite complex as a review of the papers of 
this conference will prove. 

Now when we come to people, we could 
well classify them by physical size and shape. 
In this regard we have the distracting factor 
of male and female, not present in soils, 
which to engineers make some shapes so 
much more interesting than others, that 
proper attention to the entire field is not 
accomplished. 

However, I think there could be some clas- 
sifications or indices we could use. 

For example, the other night at a cock- 
tail party in Washington, a fellow at the 
bar drank about half of his “nth” martini, 
slammed his glass down on the bar, turned 
around and walked three steps and fell flat 
on his face, out cold. His friend standing 
nearby turned to me and stated, That's 
one good thing about George, he always 
knows when he’s had enough.” 

This could well be called the liquid limit, 
and with other variables properly controlled, 
might be a measure of how well a person 
could negotiate with the Russians, for ex- 
ample, in working toward worldwide 
cohesion, 

VARIATION IN OSCILLATION 

I've always thought that some kind of plas- 
ticity index might be worked out. However, 
the one which is most fascinating to me isa 
possible oscillation index. I don't know just 
how this could be best measured, but every 
time I watch a luscious, tantalizing example 
of female pulchritude go tripping down the 
street, I can't help but think of what might 
be done in this direction. The possibilities 
are tremendous. 

* * . . > 
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A human being is made up of a large 
number of organs and muscles composed of 
groups of tissues, each group of which has 
a different function and purpose, and each 
group dependent upon every other group and 
coordinated with all the rest, 

Built into this assemblage are literally 
thousands of automatic mechanisms that 
maintain order and function and perform 
countless tasks. Over 30,000 chemical com- 
pounds are formulated within our bodies by 
the relatively simple foods we eat and sun- 
light, and some of the products undergo as 
many as 100 different changes before final 
use. 

All of these mechanisms and processes 
operate and are maintained, usually, from 
cradle to the grave without worry or atten- 
tion. We still have great complexity with 
tissues so we should further break man 
down. 

The tissues, which are considered bio- 
logically homogenous materials, are made 
up of cells, and a mature human being is 
composed of several hundred million billion 
separate cells, each of which has a separate 
existence and each is fully capable of eating, 
growing, and multiplying by itself. The cells 
are made up of protoplasm composed of a 
wonderfully accurate assemblage of millions 
of complex molecules of many different kinds. 

First each cell has 48 chromosomes. In 
every cell we have two almost identical sets 
of chromosomes; one set from the father 
and one set from the mother. And these 
two sets carry with them the complex heredi- 
tary properties which are passed on from 
generation to generation. 

The structural unit of a chromosome is a 
gene and these are the culprits that carry 
on the thousands and millions of hereditary 
characteristics. A gene ts considered the 
smallest unit of living matter, I’m told, and 
there are several thousand in each chromo- 
some. They are made up of intricate group- 
ings of assorted atoms formed into very 
complex molecules. In each gene there are 
about 1 million atoms, and these atoms are 
formed after the same order as our universe 
with comparatively the same space between 
the whirling electrons and their central neu- 
tron as between our planets and our sun, 

As the smallest unit of living matter, genes 
have been called by some the missing link 
between organic and inorganic matter. 
Quite a distance from dust to dust. Man 
is fearfully and wonderfully made. 

Anyway, this approach just gets me con- 
fused so let's start back again with the in- 
dividual and try another approach. Where 
did you, as an individual, come from? 
Actually, we have quite a phenomenon here. 
Each of you started out from the union of 
& sperm cell from your father and an egg 
cell from your mother and these two cells 
contained all the genes built up by gen- 
eration upon generation that determined 
your starting characteristics, 


FROM CELLS TO UNIVERSES 


An infant girl contains her lifetime supply 
of egg cells, estimated at about 420,000. 
However, only about 400, as an average, de- 
velop into mature cells so we'll just consider 
these 400. It is estimated that in his life- 
time, an average man produces about 1,500 
billion sperm cells, And the start of you 
was the union of one of these egg cells with 
one of the sperm cells. And had the union 
been of 1 of the other 600,000 billion possi- 
bilities, you would not have been you, you 
would have been your brother. That is, you 
would have been your brother if the proper 
hormone conditions had been present. 
Otherwise you would have been your sister. 

Of course, it wasn't just this one combi- 
nation that produced the start of an indi- 
rather the 


About every 7 years the cells of our bodies 
become completely changed. Many things 
have an effect upon the composition of the 


soll the effect on you is one thing. 
banana is from a starved, depleted soil, then 
the effect on you is something else. It 
would seem that there are quite a number 
of possibilities for variable in 
vidual. 

This is the physical you. This is tremen- 
dous and wonderful but if you tend to get 
conceited, remember you are only 1 of 
about 3 billion individuals now striving for 
a good life on our little old world. 

Taking a quick look outward, our earth 
is one of the nine planets belonging to 
our sun, Our sun is a part of the arrange- 
ment, the universe, consisting of other suns 
and their planets. Our universe, which is 
the Milky Way we see at night, has about 
30 billion suns, most of which are bigger 
than our sun, and it is reasonable to assume 
that in our universe there are at least 30 
or 40 billion other planets with conditions 
similar to those on our earth, and where 
individuals such as you and I could exist 
without undue discomfort. 


And, with information from the “big eye” 
at Palomar, it is estimated there are at least 
500,000 billion universes besides ours. Our 
astronauts certainly have their work cut out 
for them. 

* * . * . 


SOUL MORE THAN SOIL 

Be this as it may, let's get back to you, 
the individual. I think you can say your 
physical body is a series of tremendous uni- 
verses, with a complexity of and an incom- 
prehensibility of organization many times 
removed from anything we know in the cos- 
mic universe. These billions upon billions of 
variables are primarily physical, and while 
there is an interrelationship, there is some- 
thing else, much more complex, that we 
don't even have to worry about in studying 
cohesion of solls. 

For imposed on your physical body is your 
spiritual self, your soul, your mental out- 
look, your character, which coordinates and 
uses your physical body, which determines 
what you do, which controls you, which de- 
termines in the final analysis—you—the in- 
dividual. You remember the Genesis quota- 
tion: “And God breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life and man became a living 
soul.” And this is the part of man that 
has the greatest effect upon friction and 
cohesion of peoples. 

The character of each individual can be 
said to be the weighted sum total of the 
character of all persons with whom he has 
come in contact directly or indirectly. It 
may have been profoundly affected by some- 
thing someone wrote 5,000 years ago. It is 
affected by those you meet each day. You 
are the sum total of your past. You are 
the inheritor of the ages and represent all 
that has withstood the test of time. And 
according to Genesis your soul came direct 
from God. 

As an individual man, you stand alone in 
the complex of nature, the master of vast 
forces beyond calculation. Man, individual- 
ly and collectively, is actually arbiter of his 
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destiny, of the cohesion of people, which ac- 
tually will determine his fate. 

And, armed now with present-day knowl- 
edge concerning the power of the atom, there 
is a very real danger that man will end up 
as quite an assortment of split atoms scat- 
tered all over the landscape, providing he 
doesn’t get the problem of cohesion of all 
peoples resolved. 

For we have no guarantee that we'll al- 
Ways be around—our dangers are greater than 
they have ever been before. Even back in 
the Bible days Psalms records: “He remem- 
bereth that we are dust. As for man, his 
days are as grass, as a flower in the field— 
so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth 
over, and is gone, and the place shall know 
it no more.” ‘ 

MAN WHOLLY EXPECTS TO BE 

We have a challenge. 

There are those that say that we of the 
Western World, and particularly we in Ameri- 
ca, who are carrying the torch for the free- 
dom and dignity of the individual human 
being, the hope for the future of humanity, 
may be surrendering to the forces of evil 
on the installment plan. 

There are those who say that in our afflu- 
ent society, in our world of material wealth, 
we are forgetting the dedication to high 
moral principles that has enabled us to pro- 
gress, and that we lack the discipline to make 
these high moral principles effective. 

There are those who say the forces of ig- 
norance and degradation and tyranny work- 
ing toward ultimate destruction of the indi- 
vidual, are gaining and will overwhelm us. 
And they say that our progress toward co- 
hesion is retrogressing—and that the days 
of man are numbered. 

I don’t agree. 

I believe that the problem will be solved, 
providing, of course, that there is time before 
man destroys himself. There must be time 
to win the race of the effects of knowledge 
and understanding over the effects of ig- 
norance. There must be time to win the 
race to bring about the cohesion of people. 
And I believe we are winning the race. 

A long, clear view of the history of man 
shows that whenever he comes to an unsur- 
mountable obstacle, a final barrier, he goes 
to work and in due time, overcomes it. 

For man’s fundamental features, I think, 
are his eternal striving to understand, his 
capacity to learn, his ability to adapt, adjust, 
and to remake the world in the image of his 
needs. And while we still have cruelty and 
hatred and prejudice and tyranny, I think 
the world is a better place than it has ever 
been before because of man’s fundamental 
features—even if today we do have greater 
dangers. 

These fundamental features are the strong 
forces of cohesion—which I think can be 
summed up as love in its full sense of our 
neighbors as ourselves, and our neighbors to- 
day are all men everywhere. 

And I think the potential of man is un- 
limited and eternal as the cohesion of people 
is developed. Robert Browning put it quite 
well a hundred years ago: 


“Progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 
Not God’s, and not the beasts: God is, they 


are; 
Man partly is, and wholly expects to be.“ 


Industrial Racketeers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently read an article which calls at- 
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tention to the fact that millions of dol- 
lars are being paid out every year by 
companies to racketeers using tried and 
true gyp artist methods, and that the 
swindlers are on the increase. 

In this survey, conducted by Purchas- 
ing magazine, it is pointed out that a 
large number of industrial purchasing 
agents reported their companies had 
been victimized by slick operators dur- 
ing the past year, and that most of these 
operators had gone scot free. 

The exclusive feature, “Industrial 
Racketeers,” appearing July 18 in Con- 
over-Mast's Purchasing, discloses alarm- 
ing facts: First, industry is losing mil- 
lions of dollars each year in swindles; 
second, 20 percent of the purchasing 
agents interviewed said they had been 
approached by shady operators within 
the past 12 months; third, 17 percent 
said these frauds were on the rise; 
fourth, 15 percent admitted their own 
companies had been victimized in the 
past. 

Detection of these unscrupulous or il- 
legal rackets is made doubly difficult 
since companies often prefer to pay off 
rather than go through embarrassing 
publicity. 

Unfortunately— 


Says Purchasing— 
a surprisingly large number of companies let 
themselves be bullied into making payment 
just to get out of an unpleasant situation. 


Some of the moneymaking frauds 
are: The stationery sob story, the 
phony error racket, the warehouse clos- 
ing, the bargain pencil racket, and the 
low bid racket. 

Though each of these highly profitable 
rackets varies in technique, they have 
one common denominator. In each case 
the purchaser falls for the scheme be- 
cause he is interested in saving money 
for his company. He is, therefore, sus- 
ceptible to offers of bargains, which more 
often than not turn out to be well- 
organized gyp schemes, costing the com- 
pany a great deal more than legitimate 
services or products would have cost. 


Representative Thomas B. Curtis A Lot 
of Listening” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
carried a feature article in its Sunday 
magazine which I am sure will be of 
interest to our colleagues. 

Entitled “A Lot of Listening,” the arti- 
cle briefly and cogently describes the at- 
titude and experience of one of our most 
respected Members, the Honorable 
THOMAS B. Curtis, with regard to that 
most fascinating aspect of a Congress- 
man's responsibilities—dealing with the 
individual and personal problems of his 
constituents. 

Our colleagues will not be surprised to 
learn of the deep interest and personal 
responsibility with which Congressman 
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Curtis approaches such matters, for his 
diligence and sense of public duty are ap- 
parent in everything he does. 

I understand that Congressman CcR- 
rs has maintained a year-round, full- 
time office for the convenience of con- 
stituents within his district ever since 
his election to the House. As one who 
has also utilized a full-time district office, 
I can especially appreciate his observa- 
tions on the satisfactions of working 
with people. 

As Mr. Curtis concludes, 

It makes the words “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people” 
mean something, 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include this very interest- 
ing article: 

A Lor or LISTENING 


Some call it a chore. 

Some consider it mainly a way to keep 
their political fences in good repair. 

Some indulge it as a tedious (but neces- 
sary) part of the thing we call representative 
government, 

But ask most Members of Congress—Dem- 
ocrat or Republican—and they will reply 
that the hours they spend grappling with the 
personal problems of the home folks are the 
most vital down-to-earth, and rewarding 
times in a Congressman's life, 4 

“It's just as important as anything we do, 
says one St. Louis Congressman Tuomas B. 
Curtis, “and a lot more fun.” 

Constituents’ requests for heip can be of 
trifling importance. Of they can involve 
matters of high state. To be properly 
equipped to do the best job, the officeholder 
should combine the sagacity of an owl, the 
adaptability of a chameleon, and the hide of 
& rhinoceros. 

At one moment, he may be asked to un- 
tangle a mixup involving the way John 
Smith's social security benefits have been 
computed. 

‘The next, he may be asked to help locate 
Junior’s lost mutt. 

“Not so long ago,” one Congressman writes, 
“I received a long letter from a worthy 
woman in a small town in Pennsylvania.” 

“She wanted me to send her money enough 
to put up a fence of wire-netting around her 
premises to restrain her ducks, geese, and 
chickens from foraging on her neighbors. 

“Clearly, her heart was in the right place 
and she aspired to be neighborly. 

“But as the balance was on the wrong side 
of my bank account at that time, I failed to 
send her the desired remittance.” 

A prolific source of chores for Representa- 
tives and Senators is requests to get boys into 
the Army or Navy or, as occurs most often, to 
get them out. 

Another time consumer is processing 
claims of various kinds against the Govern- 
ment, Claims running into many millions 
of dollars are pending in Washington. They 
are of infinite variety and, like Tennyson's 
brook, they go on forever. 

Mr. Curtis reckons he and his nine- 
member staff devote 50 percent of their work- 
ing time to processing constituents’ requests 
and making inquiries on their behalf at 
Government agencies. 

The remaining helf goes into personal at- 
tendance at committee sessions and meetings 
of the House and into the study and prepara- 
tion of legislation. 

Few Congreesmen worth their salt have 
time to wander down the Embassy Row 
parties and deliberate over the varieties of 
caviar. 

More than 100 letters and 100 phone calls 
arrive each day at his offices in Washington 
and Clayton. “Sure, I get some calls and let- 
ters from crackpots,” Curtis says, “but I 
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answer every one because you never know 
what they will yield.” 

Once, he got a letter from a mother com- 
plaining her soldier eon and his barracks 
mates at a Georgia Army camp had to stand 
around a hotel lobby every night to keep 
warm because they were not given blankets, 
Although Curtis was dubious, he asked the 
Army to check. 

Conditions at the post were found to be 
much worse than the complaint reported. 
The Army changed commanders of the post 
forthwith. 

One day, the phone rang in Currss’ district 
office in Clayton. On the other end of the 
line was an irate Webster Groves mother, 

She said her 4-year-old daughter had 
gulped down a bottle of nail polish remover 
and an antidote couldn't be prescribed be- 
cause there was no list of ingredients on the 
bottle label. 

This complaint led to introduction of a 
Curtis bill requiring listing of ingredients 
on all hazardous substances used around 
homes. Congress is expected to pass the bill 
this year. 

An even more bizarre set of circumstances 
prompted Curtis to introduce legislation 
dealing with passports. 

He received a letter from a St. Louis youth 
whose passport had been yanked by the 
State Department after he got into a scrap 
while bicycling through India. 

The youth had struck an Indian police 
Officer in the face during a dispute, dislodg- 
ing three teeth, 

After writing and talking to the boy, 
Curtis grew convinced clarification of the 
passport laws was needed. His bill is pend- 
ing in Congress. 

Another time, a St. Louis resident who was 
born in Germany complained that his son 
had been refused security clearance by the 
Alr Force because of the father’s foreign 
birth. Curtis bucked the Air Force and car- 
ried the fight all the way to President Eisen- 
hower. 

The son got his clearance, 

Typical of the private claims cases handled 
by Members of Congress was that of an 
8-year-old St. Louis County girl whose hear- 
ing was seriously impaired as the result 
either of a childhood illness or the treatment 
she received for the illness in an Army hos- 
pital in Europe. 2 

Curtis asked Congress to authorize pay- 
ment of $33,000 to help give the child special 
hearing training here. 

“I think that by learning the problems of 
constituents and going to bat for them, a 
Congressman really gets his best information 
on how our laws are working.“ CURTIS says. 

“It isn't a matter of keeping up your po- 
litical fences, although it may have that 
effect. 

“What is important, if makes the words 
‘government of the people, by the people and 
for the people’ mean something.” 


- 


Eyewitness Account by a Group of Min- 
isters of Sam Francisco Red Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities recently published a pam- 
phlet containing a report by Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, illustrating Communist 
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strategy and tactics which occurred dur- 
ing the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities hearings in San Francisco, 
Calif., May 12-14, 1960. 

The “Blu-Print,” published periodical- 
ly by the Foothill Boulevard Baptist 
Church, located at 1530 Foothill Boule- 
vard, Oakland, Calif., of which Mr. G. 
Archer Weniger is pastor, recently 
printed a joint statement setting forth 
the observations of a number of ministers 
who attended the hearings. It is noted 
that this statement strongly supports 
Mr. Hoover's findings and I wish to make 
it a part of the Recorp, as follows: 
DEMONSTRATION AT MEETING OF House UN- 

AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE IN SAN 

FRANcISCO 
(A joint statement by Dr. G. Archer weniger 

of Oakland, Rev. Don Watson of Oakland, 

Dr. H. Austin of San Francisco, Rev. Robert 

F. Hakes of Alameda, Dean William G. 

Bellshaw of the San Francisco Baptist 

Seminary, Dr. H. O. Van Gilder of the 

Western Baptist Bible College, Dr. Arno 

Weniger of San Francisco) 


More than a dozen ministers were in at- 
tendance at the congressional hearings of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee in San Francisco on May 12 and 13 in 
the supervisors’ chamber in the city hall. 
What we witnessed was utterly fantastic. 
The shameful demonstration against law and 
order and against this duly constituted com- 
mittee of the Congress defies description, 
We sat in the rear of the room on a raised 
platform where we could easily observe the 
proceedings, right in the midst of the stu- 
dent demonstrators, We studied the crowd 
carefully for hours and could easily discern 
which were the masterminds of the mob 
riots. It is our certain conviction that this 
indefensible demonstration against law and 
order was conceived, planned and directed 
by a few hard-core Communist agitators who 
were carrying out their textbook orders on 
insurrection with classic success. Leaders 
of the mob included faculty members and 
well-known leftist lawyers for the fifth- 
amendment Communists. 

We were sitting where we were able to 
observe the giving of instructions by the riot 
leaders who had gained access to the room. 
The Daily Californian, which was distributed 
widely at the scene, gave explicit instruc- 
tions on the front page of the Thursday issue 
on exactly how to harass the committee. 
They were told to laugh out loud at every 
incident that appeared to be amusing in 
order to make the Congressmen look ridic- 
ulous. These well-disciplined mobsters 
laughed on the dotted line and obeyed their 
masters to the last jeer. We wanted a na- 
tional committeeman for the party line up a 
dozen Communists near the railing and 
throw every sneer, invective, abusive lan- 
guage, vile profanity, and fiendish charge at 
the Congressmen they could conceive. For 
nearly 15 minutes at one point, this lawless 
crowd of students from the university, to- 
gether with party cadres, had the chambers 
almost in their control, The students com- 
prising the rear third of the audience, stood 
up on their seats and yelled, jeered, hissed 
and scoffed at the Congressmen. It was al- 
most complete breakdown of law and order. 
We witnessed more violations of the law in 
15 minutes than we have seen in 15 years! 
The only crciticism we have of the police 
authorities were of allowing this element to 
make such a mockery out of law and order, 
without jailing every one of the leaders, 

The height of their devlish hypocrisy was 
reached when they had the consummate 
nerve to profane Se ae a eee 
singing it at the peak of their emonstra * 
and giving ex to their treasonable 
delight by singing “Mine Eyes Have Seen 
the Glory of the Coming of the Lord.” The 
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depth of their deceit was 
mob element put their 


greeted 
Mr. Arens when he first mentioned the name 
of God in connection with one who broke 
from the party. f 

We are at a loss to understand how clergy- 
men, such as Bishop James Pike, could give 
any aid and comfort to this lawless kind of 
activity by statements deriding the commit- 
tee, and by allowing his assistant pastor to 
address one of their despicable rallies. 

We came away from this hearing abso- 
lutely convinced of the overwhelming neces- 
sity of continuing the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, No free agent could 
view the hearings without being impressed 
with the fairness, justice, and dedication to 
a thankless, but positively necessary task. 
Chairman Epwin WILLIS was unusually tem- 
perate and patient. We have nothing but 
unbounded admiration for Richard Arens, 
committee counsel, whose skill and under- 
standing of this pertous conspiracy was a 
blessing to behold. We apologize to these 
devoted public servants from Congress for 
the devilish and deceitful conduct of an 
infinitesimally small, but alarmingly arro- 
gant, segment of this area who are willing to 
be tools of the Communist conspiracy, which 
would make a shambles out of the liberty 
which marks this great nation as the land of 
the free and the home of the brave. 


Some Aspects of American Foreign Pol- 
icy—Address by Senator Fulbright Be- 
fore American Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


a OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this moment the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], is making an address be- 
fore the American Bar Association in 
the city of Washington, D.C. I have 
had an opportunity to read the address. 
I think it is broad and comprehensive. 
It indicates the thought which the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee always gives to his foreign policy 
pronouncements. It shows the high de- 
gree of intelligence he has and the deep 
knowledge he possesses in the field of for- 
eign affairs. 

Because of its timeliness and the scope 
“which it encompasses, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. I express the 
hope that Members of the Senate and 
the House will, during the time avail- 
able, read the speech, because it is wor- 
thy of the consideration of each and 
every one of us. It is a speech which 
I commend, because it is in the usual vein 
in which the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee makes his 
pronouncements, and I think it indicates 
deep study and great intelligence. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Some ASPECTS or AMERICAN Fo2EIGN POLICY 
(Address of Senator J. W. FULERIGHT, Chair- 
man, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
before American Bar Association, Wash- 

ington, Sept. 1, 1960) 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests, 
I am honored to be included on your pro- 
gtam and to have the opportunity to share 
with you some of my thoughts and hopes re- 
garding our position in the world. 

According to the press, both of our Ameri- 
can political parties seem agreed that for- 
elgn policy is the main issue in the coming 
election. However, forelgn policy is not a 
thing apart. To a degree not fully appre- 
ciated by our people, our foreigu policy is 
the summation of all our policies. Our Na- 
tion’s foreign policy is so dependent upon 
our strength and competence in other fields 
that it is merely one aspect of our defense 
policy, our economic policy, our agricultural 
policy and, above all, our educational policy, 
It is, in short, a reflection of our national 
conception of ourselves and our role in the 
world. 

Failure fully to appreciate this fact ac- 
counts, I think, for a curious ambivalence 
in the American approach to national policy. 
I emphasize national policy as distinguished 
from foreign policy or the various segments 
of domestic policy. If one looks at the 
United States by itself, one sees an economy 
which, though it still contains isolated pock- 
ets of deplorable poverty, has neverthe- 
less achieved a hitherto unknown level of 
abundance and productivity. 

Yet, U one probes more deeply beneath the 
chrome-plated surface of American life, he 
comes inescapably to the conclusion that 
the American people, by and large, are not 
happy. The incidence of mental illness and 
of physical allments associated with emo- 
tional stress is increasing rapidly. Ameri- 
can doctors last year wrote almost 50 mil- 
lion prescriptions for the various drugs that 
come under the general heading of tran- 
quilizers. Every year the waiting lists of 
psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, and psycho- 
therapists get longer. It has occurred to me 
that perhaps one of the difficulties is not in 
ourselves as individuals but in ourselves in 
our collective capacity as a nation. It would 
be helpful, I think, if the developing sci- 
ence of psychiatry could make a study of 
national egos and motives and personalities; 
for its seems to me that nations have quite 
as hard a time understanding themselves as 
do individuals. 

I believe that such a study would conclude 
that America's trouble Is basically one of 
almlessness at home and frustration abroad. 
Webster defines “frustration” as a state 
which results when one has been prevented 
from attaining a purpose. The American 
people have attained their private poses 
almost too well at home: but 5 
personal materlal needs they have not yet 
recognized an objective or purpose which in- 
spires their real interest. 

In their relations with the rest of the 
world, many Americans feel that we have 
done all the right, decent, and noble things 
to no avail. In two decades we have fought 
two wars, one global and one limited to 
Korea; we have poured out $78 billion in 
foreign aid of one kind or another; we have 
sent our sons to places many of us had never 
even heard of. Yet we find our Vice Presi- 
dent stoned in Caracas, our President kept 
from Tokyo by howling mobs, and our flag 
trampled in the dust in Panama, in La Paz, 
and elsewhere. 

Above all, we find the lengthening shadow 
of the hammer and sickle creeping forward 
through Asia, through Africa, and even into 
the Caribbean. How and why this has oc- 
curred is surely an natural and legitimate 
question. 
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Now, as I suggested earlier, I do not think 
we can find separate solutions to our prob- 
lems at home and to our problems abroad. 
They are all really facets of the same problem. 
And this problem is one which is common 
to the West, though it is perhaps more acute 
in the United States than elsewhere. 

It is a paradox that we suffer both from 
aimlessness, or lack of purpose, and from 
frustration, or fallure to achieve a purpose. 
This unfortunate condition results, in part 
at least, from confusion regarding our pur- 
poses and our objectives epecially th our re- 
lations with other nations, I think we have 
tended to set our goals too low at home and 
too high abroad. We have tended to expect 
either too little of ourselves, so that the ac- 
complishment of it gives us no great satis- 
faction, or too much, so that failure results 
in severe frustration. 

May I elaborate upon this latter aspect 
of our affliction. Historically, our excursions 
into foreign affairs have been primarily mili- 
tary—painful experiences which were to be 
gone through as quickly as possible so that 
we could return to life and business as usual. 
Even when we are not dealing with strictly 
military matters, we still use military 
terminology. We talk about the cold war 
and about psychological warfare, in—to use a 
cliché which I am thoroughly sick of—the 
battle for the minds and hearts of men. I 
think we still tend to regard the cold war 
as an episode rather than an era, although 
it is already a mighty long episode, 

Our frustration results from the discovery 
that we are not able to fix things up quickly; 
that in spite of our prodigious efforts, a 
peaceful, free, secure, and prosperous world 
has not resulted, The flaw in our approach 
is the time span in which we have sought 
to achieve these objectives. 

If I may illustrate: It is not uncommon 
these days to hear brave words about insti- 
tuting the rule of law among nations and 
that a great conference should be held to 
promote it, It seems to me to be a little 
unrealistic to expect this when we are not 
able to persuade two-thirds of the Senate 
to repeal the Conally amendment. It is 
difficult for me to believe that other nations 
will take us seriously when we speak of the 
rule of law among nations so long as we 
retain the Connally reservation. 

I recognize, of course, that there are hon- 
est and sincere men among us who view 
the Connally reservation as the last bulwark 
of our national sovereignty, as one of our 
last defenses against the encroachments of 
a strange and hostile world. To these, I 
can only say that they misread, in my judg- 
ment, the meaning of the times in which we 
live. As much as some Americans may dis- 
like it, the United States has been thrust 
into the center of world affairs. Either we 
move to strengthen the mechanisms of world 
peace—of which the World Court is a con- 
spicuous example—or we continue to suffer 
increasingly the frustrations of a world in 
which there is no real peace. 

It has been sald so often that it 18 trite, 
but it seems not fully to have penetrated 
our consciousness: We live in an era of 
unprecedented change and upheaval. The 
only predictable thing about it ts that the 
velocity and the violence of the change is 
likely to increase, 

Our world is in a period of genuine transi- 
tion. This transition began with World 
War I, which in its turn marked the begin- 
ning of the end of that earlier, more stable 
era characterized by domination of the 
world by the nations of Western Europe. 
Not only were these powers preeminent in in- 
dustry and in the arts and sciences, but 
their economic and political power was 
worldwide. Their colonial empires were 
more vast than their homelands. 
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During the years since World War I and 
the present, we have seen the liquidation 
of the old colonial empires and the emer- 
gence of a new authoritarian empire under 
the leadership of the Soviet Union. It is 
dificult for the West to adjust to this un- 
precedented rapid growth of the Communist 
power. Since the outbreak of the First World 
War they have gained control of 40 percent 
of the world’s population, 27 percent of its 
territory and 30 percent of its industrial 
capacity. This should be enough to cause 
any thinking person to suspect that all is 
not well within the Western World and yet 
any significant change in our traditional 
methods of doing business is grudgingly con- 
sidered and reluctantly accepted, if it is not 
rejected outright. 

One significant change fraught with yet 
unknown consequences, is the enormous ex- 
pansion of the number of independent na- 
tions and their admission in the United Na- 
tions. In 1945 there were 51 members. To- 
day there are 82, with 15 recommended by 
the Security Council and awaiting only Gen- 
eral Assembly approval and there are more 
on the way. 

I do not wish to imply that all these de- 
velopments are bad, although some appear 
to be premature and threaten to end in 
chaos. However, that may be, these changes 
have resulted in a fluid, unstable situation 
among the non-Communist peoples. Such 
a situation, if we have the imagination and 
the desire, presents us with an opportunity 
to play a constructive role in the develop- 
ment of these societies. However. if we 
neglect these opportunities these unstable 
communities could easily fall prey to chaos 
and to communism, 

In contrast to these unstable conditions 
in the former colonial areas, the Commu- 
nists have managed to consolidate and to 
stabilize their empire. I do not overlook the 
centrifugal tendencies that may develop be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and the 
Russians. Nor do I minimize the fact that 
the Soviet Union, no less than the West, ts 
subject to the pressures of social and tech- 
nological change. But it is a fact that since 
the ruthless suppression of the Hungarian 
revolt, there have been no violent upheavals 
in the Soviet Empire. Certainly it would be 
dangerous if we were to base our policies 
on the hope, or the expectation, that in- 
ternal stresses and strains in the Soviet bloc 
will eventually destroy its monolithic struc- 
ture. 

Furthermore, we will be courting disaster 
if we underestimate the abilities of the So- 
viet Union and its satellites in the flelds of 
industrial production, science, education, or 
even the production of consumer goods. And 
we had better not underestimate the appeal 
which communism seems to have for the un- 
derdeveloped and newly independent peoples 
of the earth. We do not like this, but it 18 
a fact that oftentimes newly independent 
peoples, faced by overwhelming problems 
and at the same time spurred by demands 
for immediate improvement in living condi- 
tions, succumb rather easily to Communist 
promises of plenty and, perhaps even more 
importantly, of self-respect. 

I suppose it is characteristic of human be- 
ings, especially if they are reasonably com- 
fortable, to be reluctant to recognize change. 
And even when change is apparent, to adapt 
to it. Evolution and the survival of the 
fittest are concepts we understand when ap- 
plied to plants and animals, but somehow 
we never seem to recognize that these con- 
cepts apply to us. Thus, I daresay that, as 
we grow older, we are not as likely to realize 
that we are becoming hard of hearing, as 
we are likely to believe that people just don't 
talk loudly enough. 

Nevertheless, we can discern some factors 
which may enable us to begin to compre- 
hend our relationship to the world and avoid 
some further frustrations. For example, we 
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should that the Soviet Union is 
here to stay, for some time in my opinion. 
We should acknowledge that the Soviet 
Union has demonstrated strength and stay- 
ing power far greater than we had antici- 
pated. We should acknowledge much as we 
dislike it—that communism has an appeal 
to newly independent poverty-stricken peo- 
ples. 

But I should say the most important thing 
for us to recognize is that the period of 
change which is now underway will be with 
us for along time. Whether we describe this 
period as one of cold war or peaceful co- 
existence, it will not be brought to an end 
by the development of any short-range, over- 
night panacea. It will be decades before 
stability will be a characteristic of the new 
nations, It will be decades before we solve, 
or control, the population problem and the 
food problems so closely associated with it 
in these new nations. It may be a long time 
in these new states before the need for a 
strong and stable government can be recon- 
ciled with the desire and the need for free- 
dom of the individual citizen. We believe 
we have the correct formula in our consti- 
tutional democratic form of government; but 
it becomes more evident every day that U- 
literate, destitute peoples do not have the 
background, the civic consciousness, the re- 
sources, to apply successfully such a system 
to the conditions which confront them. 

It will be years before the emerging na- 
tions of Asia and Africa and the older na- 
tions of Latin America develop the economic 
institutions and accumulate the capital nec- 
essary to give them a self-sustaining rate of 
economic growth. Yet we in the United 
States continue to approach this problem as 
though it were susceptible to a year-to-year 
solution. There are still many Americans, 
some of them in the Congress, who hope 
that somehow—maybe by next year—we will 
be able drastically to reduce our mutual se- 
curity program or perhaps to eliminate it 
altogether, 

We are treating our relationship to the 
world of the 20th century like a quack doc- 
tor who prescribes aspirin for tuberculosis— 
and we are likely to end up not only frus- 
trated but having paid more for quack reme- 
dies than we would have paid for a long- 
range treatment designed to bring about a 
cure. £ 

Because we as a people have not accepted 
the idea that we are involved in a long-term 
struggle, we have failed to plan ahead, and 
as a result we have lost many precious years 
with improvised superficial short-term proj- 
ects. Two years ago the Committee on For- 
eign Relations proposed that the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund should be given adequate 
resources and the authority to plan ahead 
for 5 years. Its proposal was defeated in the 
Senate with the aid of the administration. 

What business in this Nation could succeed 
if it were denied the right to plan ahead 
more than 1 year? Such a business would 
not be able to recruit employees more skilled 
than migratory help. Yet that is the frame- 
work into which we force this Government's 
competitive struggle with the Soviet Union 
for the allegiance of the peoples of this 
world. 

A willingness to develop policies for the 
long pull would enable us to determine the 
quality and size of our programs instead of 
pursuing policies of an emergency nature 
conceived as reactions to Soviet initiatives. 
A recent example of such an emergency reac- 
tion which can be very expensive, is the pro- 
posal for Latin America, submitted to the 
Congress a few days ago. 

We ought, for example, to be given more 
thought, in concert with our friends in Great 
Britain and in continental Europe, to ways 
and means of better harnessing our resources 
to achieve common objectives. We in the 
United States have been gratified by the 
great economic progress Europe has made 
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since the war. We have been encouraged by 
the steady growth of European economic and 
political institutions. Whatever strengthens 
Western Europe strengthens freedom, and we 
therefore welcome it even though it means 
keener competition for our own businesses. 
We do not fear straightforward commercial 
competition. We do, however, object to dis- 
crimination, and we are worried about some 
signs that the European Common Market 
may turn into an instrument of discrimina- 
tion and protection rather than an instru- 
ment for further increasing trade, produc- 
tion, and economic growth. 

Discussions haye already been held on ways 
and means of concerting Western policies and 
programs in the worldwide struggle, not only 
to preserve but also to promote, the human 
values which are important to the West. 
These efforts must be pressed forward. The 
threat we face is not a threat against the 
United States alone, or against Great Britain 
alone, or against France alone. It is a threat 
to all of us; and if we do not meet it to- 
gether, we shall assuredly suffer separately. 
Surely unless we pull together economically, 
we will not be able to compete economically 
with the Soviet bloc which has managed to 
eliminate trade barriers extending from the 
Baltic to the Pacific. We have experienced 
instances of severe Soviet competition in re- 
cent years in tin, in aluminum, in benzene, 
and, more recently, in oil. 

To resist effectively the ever increasing 
pressure of the Communist world, it seems to 
me the free world must develop the machin- 
ery for coordinating its military, its economic 
and its political activities. What an incal- 
culable waste of manpower, brains, and 
wealth is involved in our policy of requiring 
the British and the French to duplicate so 
much of our defense hardware. Even more 
extravagant are the separate research and de- 
velopment programs in the field of missiles 
and nuclear physics. The divergent and 
often conflicting policies of the several na- 
tions of the free world are at a disadvan- 
tage over the long pull against the united 
power and purpose of the Communist world. 
The free world, by a large margin, excels the 
Communists in material resources and 
trained manpower. What it lacks is the ac- 
ceptance by its people of a common purpose 
and the means to put such a purpose into 
effect. It is true that we have the common 
purpose of preventing a third world war, a 
very worthy purpose indeed. But to achieve 
such a purpose we must maintain the 
strength of the free world relative to the 
Communist world at ail times or we will 
tempt the Kremlin into taking a rash and 
dangerous adventure. 

As we have been in the past, we are still 
in the present—frustrated. We are con- 
founded and frustrated by a dilemma which 
demands that either we move positively and 
boldly in the creation of common policies 
for the free world, which is repugnant to 
our traditional, historical isolationism, and 
also certainly will be costly, or we sit by and 
watch the Communists extend their power 
and influence, as they have in Eastern Eu- 
rope, in Asia, in Cuba, in Latin America, 
and today in Africa. 

Sooner or later, I am sure, the pressure 
of expanding Communist influence will 
force us to recognize the necessity for much 
closer coordination of our policies and our 
resources. I am only suggesting that if we 
delay it will be more costly and more pain- 
ful than if we start now. The North At- 
tion brought hope 


it will prevent another world war. A large 
number of weak, disunited and unstable 
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democratic nations is an invitation to 
aggression, 

Whenever a public official mentions unit- 
ing the free world our super patriots im- 
mediately shout that he is a “One Worlder” 
and therefore a crackpot not to be trusted. 
Obviously it is not likely to be one world in 
the foreseeable future if only because a 
third of it is already in the Communist 
camp. I do not deny that the concept of a 
united free world is a difficult one to en- 
vision under the circumstances of the pres- 
ent. However, it seems to me that it should 
not be beyond the capacity of ourselves and 
our friends who cherish human liberty, 
first to agree upon a long-term objective of 
common markets, common defense and re- 
search pr and a high degree of co- 
ordination of political policies in other 
fields; and, second, to formulate plans and 
to take steps toward implementing these 
objectives without delay. 

The problem of reconciling the ideas of 
unity and diversity within a society is an 
old one. Each free country has found some 
kind of solution to this problem in its own 
particular manner, some more successfully 
than others. It should not be impossible 
out of the vast experience of these nations 
to find precedents and methods which might 
apply on a broader scale. In any case, the 
free world needs a unifying purpose, an ob- 
jective worthy of great sacrifice and self- 
discipline. We need it not only for our own 
sake, but we also need it if we are to in- 
spire the newly created nations with con- 
fidence in us and in our future. 

Perhaps the most persuasive clue to the 
proper policy for us is to be found in the 
fears of the Soviet Union. Russia's greatest 
fear is that the great democracies of the 
free world will act in a united and construc- 
tive manner, or will in fact become united 
under some new and closer arrangement. 
This is clear from thelr persistent efforts 
to divide us, to drive a wedge between this 
and that free nation. 

Our task, as champions of human liberty, 
is to draw closer together in all flelds of 
international activity and at the same time 
to preserve the essentials of human freedom. 
Recently a distin Spaniard, Senor de 


Madariaga, put it quite well when he wrote: 
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Mar. ann 
Mar. Quorum call 
10 | Mar, uorum 
+ Res. 467, 


7 ibe On agreeing to resolution. (Passed 313 to 1) 
Res. 468, providing for consideration of Forcign Investment In 
13 | Mar. On previous question. (Passed 230 to 127) 
14 | Mur, call 
15 | Mar. 
16 | Mar 
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eee to Increase appropriations by $50,000,000. 
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“The trouble today is that the Commu- 
nist world understands unity but not 
liberty, while the free world understands 
liberty but not unity. Eventual victory may 
be won by the first of the two sides to 
achieve the synthesis of both liberty and 
unity.” 


Hon. Henry A. Dixon 


SPEECH 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, ever since I heard of the coming 
retirement of the Honorable Henry A. 
Drxon, I have had a constant feeling of 
regret that the Congress must lose the 
services of this able and genial Member. 
From the first time I met him, Henry 
and I have always “clicked.” We have 
worked side by side in the Committee on 
Agriculture and I cannot recall a single 
instance when we differed on funda- 
mentals. On minor political matters, 
maybe yes. But on fundamentals, def- 
initely no. 

Henry combines an unusually fine and 
analytical mind, with a lovable and 
warm personality. I can easily under- 
stand why he was such en outstanding 
success in his former profession of teach- 
ing prior to his coming to Congress. We 
shall all miss him. 

I, for one, take comfort in the fact 
that he is not retiring from all activity 
and that his home country out in Utah 
will again claim him, after the close of 
the present Congress. 

Henry is and has always been one of 
our very best. May his successor be half 
as good. 


Measure, question, and result 


September 2 


Voting and Attendance Record of Con- 
gressman Walter Norblad, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
report to the people of the First Con- 
gressional District of Oregon of my vot- 
ing and attendance record during the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress. 

The record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description of 
bills is for the purpose of identification 
only; space limitations make it impos- 
sible to describe the bills completely or 
elaborate on the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place information which is scat- 
tered through thousands of pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I want to be 
able to provide any interested constitu- 
ent with a simple compilation of my 
voting and attendance record. 

With the exception of two periods 
when I was in Oregon—once attending 
the late Senator Neuberger’s funeral and 
subsequently attending my father’s fu- 
neral—my attendance record on rollcall 
votes is 100 percent. On the same basis 
my record on quorum calls in 99-plus 
percent—missed only one during the en- 
tire session. My record is as follows: 


viding for consideration military construction bill: 
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Ran-] Date 
Sr 1960 Measure, question, and result Vote 
E.R. PRE Ld 8 2 of Hubbell rating Post National Historie rans Ariz.: 
29 | Mar. 21 under suspension of rules (171 to 
= * — — . Ss 
ur. 5 a —— . ä —ä46 n —— a e e a e —— . ——— 
R. 8601, enforce constitutional rights: 
32 | Mar. 23 On Celler substitute for ‘MeCutiogh amendment (voting referees). (Passed 205 to 120 Yea, 
33 | Mar, 24 C ——.. ASRS FF ͤ—T—TT—TTTTTTT ee uinared ice — —— —— „ Present. 
«R. 8601, enforce constitutional rights: 
Kann n . eee A casks, . Nay. 
35 [Mar. 24 ue passage eset 311 to 109) Y 
36 | Mar, 28 am call 
37 | Mar. 29 
38 | Mar, 29 
30 | Mar. 30 
40 | Apr. 4 
41 | Apr. 6 
42 | Apr. 7 
43 | Apr. 12 uorum call 
R. 9 9 for 335 of State, Justice, the Judiciary: 
44 | Apr. 13 On pamato Fassed 312 to 31) 
45 | Apr. 19 A 
46 Apr. 19 e 
sf Sa ie 1778 independent offices appropriation PfUUt:: 7 rr : 
1 dependent offices appropriation 
2 Apr. 20| On Sole ee CCC T ae ORR SOD Eo rel ane in ES Ua 
pr. 
50 „ 20 
51 Apr. 20 
52 Apr. 21 
53 | Apr. 21 
04 | Apr, 21 
86 | Apr. 27 
Res, 498, providing for considera’ 
86 | Apr. 27 On passage. (Passed 214 to 188) 
57 21 call. 
68 | Apr. 28 225 Se, 
10213, emergency homeownership bill: 
59 | Apr, 28 “hmnendment against any discrimination against purchase, rental, or occupancy on account of race, religion, creed, or color. (Defeated 130 to | Yea. 
60 | Apr. 28 ony oa pase. (Passod 214 to 100. vam Neen N S SS a ah ey PE RES a re NES SS . Yea. 
61 May reer r.. r c er abvasbbuasuase! Present. 
A. 10: ee 10 e to State soldiers’ homes: 
62 | May 2 — 5. — rules Passed 265 to 00. ak slid goa ———— fA NEI nd rv ieee pith Cs as Algo FE es S Yea, 
. Con, Res. 633, relating to restoration orn freedom for captive nattous: 
63 | May 2 Suspend roles and pass: (Passed 270 00.0) ~<a «444«44ͤe4t„%%„4„„«44„„4„„„4ͤ/ͤéc„„„ͤ%„%„é—!nvͤ4é4„%!Né Yea. 
CA | May 3 | Quorum en ...=-e-erseeanannnanenennnnnen — 5 — 
05 May 3 orum Saul: — Present. 
66 | May 4 Quoruin en. ee Present, 
B. 722, Area Redevelopment Act: 
67 | May 4 "fable motion that further proceedings under call he dispensed with. (Defeated 167 to 221). Yea. 
68 | May 4| 8.722, On motion ordering previous question that further proceedings under call be dispansed w Nay. 
69 | May 4 8. 722, To dispense with proceedings under call. (Fassed 223 to 100) Nay, 
10: | May. 4 | Qurum 0a. d mn ewe nnnsnnsnneracsne resent, 
n | May 4] 8. 72, mation to lay on table motion that further Yes. 
72 | May 4 ing Nay. 
73 | May 48. 722, To dispense with further proceedings under call. (Passed 237 to 16202 Nay, 
err . ssmsyapetonpassann caaspabecs Vresent 
75 | May 48. 722, . question on motion to dispense with — — — under call. Nay, 
76 | May 4 | 8, 722, to Wispense with procoedings under call. (Lussed 238 to 1500 Nay. 
77 | May 4 722, Will the Houso consider. (Passed 221 to 171)....-.-..------- vay, 
78 | May 4 8. 722.1 Motion to recommit. (Failed 102 to 23). Yea. 
79 | May 4 8.722, on Tsao: (Passed 201 to 180). Nay. 
80 May 6 narum call «4444 mm EN A AEE a DE AS RE A EAE EE ENEE E A A E raaens Present. 
„R. 11988, appropriations for cams? of Defense: 
81 | May 5 M n e AAT . Vea. 
82 May 6 r r y . r tines cobhmaas S Present. 
«R. 11713, authorize u N for Atome Energy Commbslon: 
4 * * r = 102 moton to add $104,000,000 for construction of lincar electron accelerator at Stanford University. (Defeated 128-198) Yeu. 
ay 1171 
R . »=mm]⁴ 9d ³ MWA [:.... ease Yea. 
85 | May 10 UOT CON cs sateen EN Present. 
86 | May 11 pona cail.. Present. 
87 | May 12 a.) ee Sa ea A ee — Present. 
R. 11410, Mutual Security Act: 
88 | May 12 On ado} iting conferences report. (Tassed 240 to 138) -| Yea. 
89 | May Sonnen Present, 
S. 3355, authorize headquarters site y 
90 | May 12 On passage, (Lud 203 to ) Yea. 
91 | Muy 16 | Quorum en Present, 
#2) May 17 rum cu Present. 
93 | May 17 c TT VꝓàVVVVTVTVVTVTVTTFT—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—TV—TVTVT—TV—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—bbb—w—b—H—H—b———— ß Present. 
94 | May 18 rr Ere nce Ane obs al Nase .. piaplaeeen deqeaescececccsssbeccusesaaasensuacensernee Present. 
R. 7145, San Luis Unit of Central Valley project, California: — 
05 | May 15 On Ang lo umendment. (Passed 214 t0 180 .ðõrj pn nnoanh AAA Nay. 
H. R. 5, Foreign Investment Incentive Tax Act of 1930: 
| May 18 To strike enacting clause. (olentoa 100 10 24 eee ee S — Yea. 
97 May 18 | N. R. 6, on passayo. (Passod 195 to 102)——— Nay. 
err x! ne pn ea eee t. 
. Res. 448, rule providing for consideration af H. a 2331, to establish the Chesapeake and Ohio National Historical Park: 
% | May 19 On agreeing to resolution. (Dufeated 134 to 225 — —— T Cen oee fi. A 
100 | May 24 oe aig e AT ee woe ASR arc iw ITs el EE PK API OE Sot „„ Pewee SS es, wo-ves-=----| Present, 
RK, 12326, public works m priation bill, 1081: 
101 | May 25 Motion to recommit. (Defeated J9 8 3 3 C SEE on, TNS LA 
102 | May 25 = = De ro Tp or P WR) eS re ea — Yea. 
roviding consideration af II. R. 10128, School Construction Assistance A 
103 | May 25 g to resolution, (Passed 308 to 97) 
104 May 26 Brad call PEROS AAEE whan E ES ERRE E T 
„R. 10128, School Construction Act of 196: 
105 | May 26 Amendment to require that school facilities constructed with Federal assistance be available all students in sccordance with 1954 decision of 
Supreme Court, (Passed 218 to 181.) Yea. 
106 | May 20 | H. sR- oe 3 to 5 to States for construction of school facilities 25 percent of taxes collected on every pack of cigarettes sold Nay. 
within Sta Yefeu! to 210. 
107 | May 26 R. 10128, on committee amendment as amended, (Passed 223 to 1777 . . 
108 Mays 26 | H.R. 10128, motion te recomit with Instruction t report back H. R. 12250, The administration bill as s substitute, (Defeated 80 to 5100 Nay. 
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On paseuge::\ (Passed 228 00176) E cscs eee d ⁊ðᷣͤ y ß e EEA 
898 


call 
1. 12 TDD amend National Aeronsutics and Space Act of 1958: 
lotion to 8 designed to retain the 1958 provisions regarding property rights in ne 
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109 Quora a (Passed 206 to 180). 
110 1 9 — 
111 1 uorum ea — 
A 18 a A G O and maintenance, Norman project, Oklahoma: SSS 
au e 
n3 1 On — — dment relating interest rates applicable proposed projects in Colorado River. (Passed 228 to 123) . Nay. 
114 2 | Quorum call . : ; 222 — ³ - 
116 2 2 
116 2 norum call. ..... sinew 
117 3 uorum 
118 3 goann CN VEEE E R 
119 3 cali; 
120 3 . (Defeated 77 to 194) 
T SANA 
12 6 uorum — 5 
8 —: . . — ] 8 i eT 
n Res. cd closed rule on H.R, 12351, Public Debt and Tax Rute Exiension Act 10 
124 8 On a 3 resolution. (Passed Mie a : 0: E = 
A H.R. 12381, Publie Debt and Tax Extension Act, 1960: 
8 
9 
9 
14 
14 
14 
15 


and Post Office Appropriations, 1961: 5 
To recede from disagreement to Senate amendment No. 6. {Passed 235 to 169. ———— k Yea, 

H.R. 12740, 8 8 1901: 
Ellmmate $5,000, for Capitol Grounds expansion. (Defeated 141 to 252) 


morum call 


8. 1508, regulation of Alaska Railroad 
151 Pamo roles and (Passed. 908-0 101) 5 aiino Pe T — Nay. 
H.J. Res. 649, Internat nal Health and 1 Research Act: 
— Suspend rules and [iii Crna A r I RS . —————— — — Yea, 
N A A —. pb E OAA 


—— — nnn wn enn ͤ—ꝑ—ͤ— - ͤ-ͤ— ẽͤ—“ͥͤ 44 ———— — t. 


uorum 
R. 8860, abii the mining oraa and zinc: 
On Passed 197 to 


161 uorum call 
ne 11001, International Develo 
10 On passage. h/ ESR -wù..ʃ : — —%1˖ Nay. 
H. R. 7903, extension veterans’ guaranteed and direct loan program: 
7 On pees, nt cic daew eb einninawswndubwennminedcndedsess —-—— P U—ꝙ T EEE Yea. i 
bE D S A eae Present. 


5 11908, Department Detonse appropriation bill, conference report: 


Suspend rules and 
a>. 5383, amending ipo, Pee Marine Act: 


165 30 n passage. (Passed 402 to 5) 
166 30 8 9 — 
167 30 eee call. _-..- 
R. 12677, Fair Labor Standards Amendmeuts of 1960: 
168 30 On amendment to substitute language of H. R. 12853. (Passed 211 to 208.) EI: «é Yes 
H. 15 12677, as amended: 
100 30 On passage. (Passed 341 to ＋ꝗ— —ꝗ½ũäũ— b 7˙————— ‚ —— — — —— j wise! Yea. 
H. 5 gett Sugar Act of 1048; 
170 30 e. (Passod 395 to 00 K» »»» „4444c4%44«4%c6„4„44„4„4«4c4„4„44„44„4„%ͤ4„Pha!p „% Yea. 
Re adjusting rates of compensation for employees of Federal Government: 
171 1 On passage ov veto (Passed 845 to 60.) on ons ce ecco ou cncceccecennsscnnnanecosanse 
172 1 „„ . EA E 
173 1 u 
174 1 
„R. 8665, Theodore Roosevelt Memorial: 
5 1 5 (Detested 59 to 308). 
Ros, 596, rule on Senate amendments to II. R. 12740, Supplemental Appropriations 1961: 7 
177 2 nE Noy ye fe consider, (Passed 291 to 50 „„ —— — tener eeeenn annem nen nnennnee Yea, 
on Senate amendments to H.R. 12740: 5 
178 2 5 shocking e c T earn pnae ane — — Nay. 
II. R. 2467, payment of relocation allowance by Fedoral Aviution 3 
13 2 a ee committee 3 10 60 105 100 to 164) — 
RB As eg Nh) eet ee Ie ES a 
181 15 | Quorum call. mar 
182 17 
183 22 
22 
185 22 rules pass, (Passed 291 to 90) 

ILR. 0666, establish Federal Service 
135 . 22 Suspend rules and pass. (Defeated 202 to 151). 
187 Wagen ¼U.;35ͤů.. ñęqęꝶk N cane eS S E ORNI 
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H. Res. 607, contempt citation: 
On passage. (Passed 270 to 124) 
II. Res. 611, contempt citation: 
On passage, (1 883 to 


a a ing to resolution. 


Motion for Honse to recede and concur with Segate amendment No.5, Mutual Security Act. 
Motion for House to recede and concur with Senate amendment N 
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—— —ů— ÿê2ũ senescent ewes cone en as meee eran ͤ!U— Bd P!l!x p e ener —ů 2 2 —— 


. Res. 587, providing for consideration S. J. 
groai (Reta: S49 200 S aa cent E A E N S A See bate a o eA 

8.J. Res. 170, NATO Citizens Convention: 
(Passed 238 to 103)... 


R. 12580, Social Security Act amendments: 
On adopting conference report. (Passed 368 to 17) 
Quorn call os an ——E 


In Oregon attending the funoral of the late Senator Richard L. Neuberger. 
3 On leave of absence attending father’s funeral in Oregon. 


The Tragedy of Teenage Drinkizg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include a copy of an article which 
the Newark Evening News published on 
tts editorial page on August 26, 1960. 
This article includes the text of a front- 
Page editorial written by Managing 
Editor George Rood, of the Burlington 
Daily News, of Burlington, Vt., following 
the tragic death of seven Vermont boys, 
all under 21 years of age, who were re- 
turning from across the border in New 
York where at least some of them had 
been drinking. 

Mr. Rood has raised once again the 
Vital question of the conflict of laws be- 
tween the State of New York, where 
the legal drinking age is 18, and all her 
neighboring States—Vermont, New Jer- 
Sey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania—which prohibit the sale 
of liquor to persons under 21. In doing 
so, he has joined the growing company 
of those who believe that concerted ac- 
tion should be taken without delay to 
seek to persuade, once more, the State of 
New York to take corrective action. 

Mr, Speaker, each year this situation 
gets worse. Each year, more and more 
of our young people are involved in 
tragic accidents, resulting, at least in 
Part, from drinking alcoholic beverages 
which are illegal in their own States. 
This is not a problem of concern only to 
Vermont or to New Jersey. It is a prob- 
lem shared by every one of New York 
State’s neighbors. 

It should now be apparent to all that 
States bordering on New York cannot 
effectively enforce their own laws ban- 
ning teenage drinking as long as New 
York persist in offering convenient hay- 
ens to young people bent on breaking 
those laws. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a matter that has 
concerned me ever since I initiated ef- 
forts in the New Jersey State Assembly, 


prior to my election to Congress in 1956, 
directed at persuading New York to re- 
vise its drinking age upward. Despite 
the sympathetic response these efforts 
have aroused among a great many resi- 
dents of New York, we have still failed to 
muster sufficient persuassion to accom- 
plish this objective. 

While this is obviously a matter ex- 
clusively within the legal jurisdiction of 
the State of New York, it is equally ob- 
vious that at least five other sovereign 
States have been adversely affected by 
New York’s failure to act. It is on this 
basis that I have continued to interest 
myself in this unfortunate conflict-of- 
laws situation. 

As a step toward obtaining reconsider- 
ation of the problem by the State of 
New York, I have personally appealed 
to Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, requesting 
an opportunity to sit down and discuss 
it with him. I feel confident that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller will view this matter 
just as seriously as we, his neighbors, do. 

I have also suggested to the Governor 
that this may be an area where the good 
offices of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations may be 
useful in seeking agreement among the 
several States concerned. As a member 
of the Commission, I intend to explore 
this possibility further. 

The article and editorial follow: 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER, WHY?—THAT Is THE 
ANGRY QUESTION ASKED BY VERMONT EDITOR 

(Nore.—New Jersey is not alone in the 
misfortune of being neighbor to a State 
which, despite strong appeals, continues to 
permit liquor sales to 18-year-olds. The 
tragedy spawned by this cupidity is shared 
by adjacent States, even though their own 
legal drinking age is set at 21. 

Last Sunday the violent automobile death 
of seven Vermont boys returning from a lark 
into New York State shocked the Nation, 
just as less sensational but equally tragic 
events have shocked New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, and Connecticut over 
the years. The Vermont tragedy sent Man- 
aging Editor George Rood, of the Burling- 
ton Daily News, to his typewriter where he 
hammered out this angry front-page edi- 
torial, “Wholesale Slaughter, Why?"—as 
meaningful to New Jerseyans as to Ver- 
monters.) 

Shock and sorrow seized the hearts ot Ver- 
monters today as funeral were 
completed for seven Winooski youths, who 
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were killed in a tragic automobile accident 
early Sunday at South Hero. 

To the grief-stricken families of these 
young men go our deepest sympathy. 

What caused this wholesale slaughter on 
the highways? 

Since State police believe no other vehicle 
was involved in the crash, they must weigh 
such probable causes as excessive speed, 
driver's inattention, weather conditions, me- 
chanical failure, or drinking while driving. 

Investigation is already under way to de- 
termine just what caused the worst auto ac- 
cident in recent Vermont history. 

The victims were returning from Rouses 
Point, N. ., a popular weekend destination 
for teenagers, when the accident occurred 
at about 3 a.m., Sunday. All seven young 
men were over 18 years of age and under 21, 
according to State police, who say they are 
investigating to see if liquor was involved. 

If drinking in any way contributed to this 
horrible accident, this newspaper contends 
that Vermont and the four other States 
which border on New York State should 
demand that New York revise its drinking 
laws, which now permit the sale of liquor 
to persons 18 years of age or older. 

In recent months, an alarming number of 
afterdark accidents, involving vehicles re- 
turning to Vermont from New York State, 
has been plaguing authorities in communi- 
ties along this State’s western boundary. 

Five States border on the Empire State: 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont. All five States 
have statutes prohibiting the sale of alco- 
holic beverages to persons under the age of 
21 years. Authorities in these States have 
experienced considerable difficulty due to the 
conflict in drinking laws between their States 
and New York. 

With 18-year-olds permitted to drink in 
neighboring New York State, the volume of 
teenage traffic each weekend between Ver- 
mont and New York is large. This, of 
course, makes the cocktall lounge and night- 
club operators in New York State happy. 
But it torments Vermonters. 

Police investigation may or may not deter- 
mine that drinking played a role in Sunday's 
tragedy. It is nonetheless clear that other 
grim highway accidents in Vermont have 
been caused by this weekend exodus of the 
States teenagers to New York. 

Regardless of what the investigation un- 
vells, this newspaper contends that the time 
has come for the five States bordering on New 
York to take tive action. 

Every Rind Or posers conceivable should 
be exerted on New York State officials to 
bring about a change in that State's drink- 


ing laws. 
New York ts obviously not unaware that 
the difference in its age and hour regulations 
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for drinking attracts a large number of teen- 
agers to that State. The New York laws are 
on the books, But neighboring States are 
disturbed by the conflict between the New 
York laws and those enforced within their 
boundaries. Many people think the New 
York laws could and should be changed. 

The utter disregard by New York State 
of the conflict of drinking laws with its sis- 
ter States is deplorable. And the appalling 
accident toll, which appears linked to this 
conflict, must be curbed. 

Is the liquor tax revenue in New York 
State so sweet that the collective drinking 
statutes of its neighboring States are to be 
ignored? 

It is imperative that Vermont's State of- 
ficials join in compact with officials of the 
four other States which border New York 
to formulate a plan of action whereby uni- 
form drinking laws can be enforced in all 
States. 


Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I feel it 
is a privilege to be able to pay tribute to 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, which, this fall, will celebrate 
its 20th anniversary. 

This organization, which represents 
some 244 million dedicated Americans of 
Ukrainian ancestry, has given, and con- 
tinues to give, valuable service in expos- 
ing certain myths about Soviet Russia 
and in proposing concrete ways and 
means to defeat Moscow in the cold war. 

When we think of captive nations, we 
are apt to think only of Hungary, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
other countries not within the geo- 
graphical boundaries of Soviet Russia. 
All too often we forget that within the 
Soviet Union itself are at least a dozen 
captive nations, each with its own his- 
tory and its own culture. 

Of these, the Ukrainian Nation, with 
over 215,000 square miles, is the largest 
in area, and with some 40 million people, 
is the largest in population. 

Because of their flerce spirit of inde- 
pendence and undying love of freedom 
the Ukrainians have been made to suffer 
the most cruel persecutions that the Reds 
could devise. We remember the horrible 
Moscow-made famine of 1932 and 1933, 
in which millions of people died, the mass 
murder at Vinnitsia in 1937, and the vast 
purges and deportations carried out un- 
der the personal direction of Khrushchey 
in the late 1930's and after the German 
retreat in 1943. 

Despite these unspeakable cruelties, 
the Soviet tyrants have not been able to 
extinguish the spirit of the Ukrainian 
people, and it is in this spirit that the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica carries on the fight to win the libera- 
tion of captive nations throughout the 
world, 
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NICAP UFO Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ur- 
gent warning by Vice Adm. R. H. Hillen- 
koetter, former Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, that certain poten- 
tial dangers are linked with unidentified 
flying objects—UFO’s. Admiral Hillen- 
koetter’s request that Congress inform 
the public as to the facts is endorsed by 
more than 200 pilots, rocket, aviation, 
and radar experts, astronomers, military 
veterans, and other technically trained 
members of the National Investigations 
Committee on Aerial Phenomena, 
Among them are Rear Adm. H. B. 
Knowles; Col. Joseph Bryan III. US. 
Air Force Reserve; Lt. Col. Jas, Mc- 
Ashan, USAFR; Lt, Col. Samuel Free- 
man, U.S. Army Reserve, Aviation; Mr. 
J. B. Hartranft, president, Aircraft 
Owners Pilots Association; Capt. R. B. 
McLaughlin, Navy missile expert; 
Mr. Frank Rawlinson, physicist, National 
Aeronautical and Space Agency; Dr. 
Leslie Kaeburn, space consultant, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; former 
Air Force Maj. William D. Leet, with 
three officially reported UFO encounters 
while an Air Force pilot; Frank Hal- 
stead, 25 years as curator, Darling Ob- 
servatory; Rear Adm. D. S. Fahrney, 
former chief of the Navy missile pro- 
gram; Col. R. B. Emerson, U.S. Army 
Reserve, head of Emerson Testing Lab- 
oratories; Prof. Charles A. Maney, astro- 
physicist, Defiance University; Capt. 
W. B. Nash, Pan American Airways. 

The “NICAP Report on Secrecy Dan- 
gers,” with documented evidence on 
UFO's, was first submitted confidentially 
to me, and to several other Members of 
Congress, including Senator LYNDON 
Jounson. In a reply to NICAP, July 6, 
1960, Senator JoHnson stated that he 
had ordered the staff of the Senate Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee to 
keep close watch on UFO developments 
and to report on any recent significant 
sightings and the Air Force investiga- 
tions of such sightings. 

Although I have not had time for a 
detailed study, I believe the conclusions 
of these experienced NICAP officials 
should be given careful consideration. 
Certainly their sober evaluations should 
be completely disassociated from the ob- 
vious frauds and delusions about UFO's 
which unfortunately have been pub- 
licized. The NICAP report is stated to 
be the result of a 3-year investigation— 
its conclusions based only on verified vis- 
ual, radar, and photographic evidence 
by trained, reputable observers. 

On August 20, 1960, NICAP sent me 
the following statement to be added to 
the original report: 

There is a growing danger that UFO's may 
may be mistaken for Soviet missiles or jet 
aircraft, accidentally causing war. Several 
Air Defense scrambies and alerts already have 
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occurred when defense radarmen mistook 
UFO formations for possible enemy ma- 
chines, NICAP agrees with this sober warn- 
ing by Gen. L. M. Chassin, NATO coordinator 
of Allied Air Services: 

“It is of first importance to confirm these 
objects * * * the business of governments 
to take a hand, if only to avoid the danger 
of global tragedy. If we persist in refusing 
to recognize the existence of these UFO's we 
will end up, one fine day, by mistaking them 
for the guided missiles of an enemy—and 
the worst will be upon us.” 

Today, this danger may surpass the one 
cited in NICAP's report: That the USS.R. 
might spread false rumors that the UFO's are 
secret Red devices which have mapped all 
the U.S, and allied targets and could be used 
as surprise-attack weapons. (Some Ameri- 
cans already suspect hidden fear of UFO's 
as the reason for secrecy.) 

We are sure you will agree it Is imperative 
to end the risk of accidental war from de- 
tense forces’ confusion over UFO's. All de- 
fense personnel, not merely top-level groups, 
should be told that the UFO's are real and 
should be trained to dis them—by 
their characteristic speeds and maneuvers— 
from conventional planes and missiles. This 
is not in effect today. 

Second, the American people must be con- 
vinced, by documented facts, that the UFO's 
could not be Soviet machines, 


Certainly every Member of Congress 
will agree that any such danger of acci- 
dental war—even if slight—must be 
averted in every possible way. It is also 
important to prevent any unfounded fear 
that the UFO’s are secret enemy devices. 

After discussing the subject with col- 
leagues, I am certain that there is real 
concern by many Members of Congress. 
Without necessarily accepting all the 
conclusions of the NICAP Board of Gov- 
ernors and technical advisers, we are 
convinced that a thorough study of the 
UFO problem should be made. Pending 
such action, I believe that publication of 
the NICAP report will help to reduce the 
dangers cited by Vice Admiral Hillen- 
koetter and the other NICAP officials. 

For those Members desiring to do so 
the previously mentioned confidential 
report can be obtained upon request at 
the National Investigation Committee on 
Aerial Phenomena, 1536 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


Congressional Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
* L. H. FOUNTAIN, of North Caro- 

; CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 
(Address by Congressman L. H. FOUNTAIN, of 

North Carolina, before the 62d annual 

meeting of the North Carolina Bar As- 


sociation at Myrtle Beach, 8.C,, June 16, 
1960) 
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Bar Association, on the occasion of our 62d 
annual meeting. 

No experience gives me a greater source 
of pride and joy than that of being and 
Meeting with members of my own profes- 
sion, especially those from my home State. 
I am proud of the North Carolina bar be- 
cause I believe it has no peer in any State 
of the Union. 

In fact, the longer I am in public life, 
the prouder I am of the legal profession 
and the great part it has played and is still 
Playing in building, strengthening, and 
preserving our American way of life. How- 
ever, your president invited me to speak, 
not about our great profession, but on the 
subject of congressional investigations. 

In spite of the prominent coverage being 
given by the press to the travel expenses 
of some congressional committees and in- 
dividual members thereof, I hope we will 
not lose sight of the essential and very 
Necessary jobs being performed by congres- 
sional committees; for it is a known fact 
that their hard work results in savings of 
not just millions, but billions of dollars to 
the taxpayers and in greater efficiency of 
governmental operation, 

As chairman of s House Government 
Operations Subcommittee which has the 
responsibility of following our appropriated 
dollars within certain departments and agen- 
cies in the interest of economy and efficiency, 
I am certainly opposed to extravagance or 
waste in the use of public funds by any 
branch of government, whether by means of 
travel expenses or otherwise. 

At the same time, it would be most un- 
fortunate if the kind of criticism contained 
in the precs accounts to which I have re- 
ferred were to deter appropriate Members 
of the Congress from making necessary and 
valuable investigative trips. 

I am quite confident that the authors of 
those travel-expense stories, based upon their 
Own knowledge of congressional investiga- 
tions, if questioned, would quickly admit 
both the necessity and the value of congres- 
sional committee investigations to the tax- 
Payers of America. 

While on this particular subject, let me 
assure you that on the few occasions when 
the subcommittee of which I am chairman 
has found it necessary to travel our hotel 
accommodations and other expenses related 
to our travel have been very modest, and at 
times even austere. 

Although the subject of congressional in- 
vestigations does not today evoke as emo- 
tional and heated a reaction as during the 
83d Congress, investigations by committees 
of the Congress, aside from their costs, are 
still very much in the news and constitute 
& matter of great and continuing impor- 
tance. The use of this investigative power, 
unfortunately, is frequently misunderstood 
and sometimes misrepresented. To better 
understand the role of the congressional in- 
Vestigation, perhaps it would be helpful to 
trace briefly the origin and development of 
this institution as we know it today. 

The legislative investigation originated in 
17th-century England at a time when Par- 
Uament was engaged in limiting the royal 
prerogative and establishing the rule of law. 
In consonance with the English experience, 
the American settlers quite naturally en- 
dowed their colonial assemblies with the 
Power of legislative investigation, and this 
tradition was passed on to the new Republic. 

While not explicitly stated in the Consti- 
tution, the power of inycstigation is generally 
considered to be, and has been so held by 
the Supreme Court, inherent in the legisla- 
tive powers conferred on the Congress by 
article I, section I, 

The investigative powers of Congress were 
asserted for the first time in 1792 when the 
House created a select committee to inquire 
into the disaster of the St. Clair Expedition 
against the Indians. While the power of 
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Congress to Investigate has not been seriously 
questioned since the early days of the Re- 
public, the scope of that power has been, and 
continues to be, a matter of some dispute. 

It is interesting to observe that the con- 
cern of congressional investigations has 
tended pretty much to follow the growth of 
our Government and its responsibilities. In 
the early years, investigations were relatively 
infrequent and were concerned mostly with 
the conduct of Government agencies and of- 
ficials. The War Between the States was ac- 
companied by investigations of the con- 
duct of military operations. Then, with the 
extensive development of commerce in the 
1870's, investigations were directed to busi- 
ness and later to the affairs of the banking 
and financial community, In the 1920's the 
investigative spotlight was used to expose in- 
stances of. national corruption, including 
the infamous Teapot Dome scandal. 

The great depression of the thirties, as we 
all know, focused legislative attention large- 
ly on economic problems. This was followed 
in the past two decades by numerous In- 
vestigations concerned with national secu- 
rity and the loyalty of private citizens and, 
more recently, with labor and management 
problems, The recent emphasis of investi- 
gations on the affairs of private individuals 
and groups, along with the traditional con- 
gressional interest in the conduct of public 
agencies and officials, has created concern in 
some quarters about committee procedures 
and the rights of witnesses. 

What, it might be asked at this point, 18 
the purpose of a congressional investiga- 
tion? First, it should be recognized that 
Congress could not legislate wisely without 
first obtaining adequate knowledge of the 
conditions necessitating correction or regu- 
lation, The use of committees to obtain the 
facts, to enable interested parties to be 
heard, and to recommend desirable courses 
of action, is the only practical method of 
operation for a large legislative body. 

Second, and of equal importance, is the 
use of the investigative machinery to check 
on the administration of the laws by the 
executive branch. This is a responsibility 
of the Congrees which is performed princi- 
pally by each Chamber’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, of which Iam a member 
in the House. The power to investigate is 
an essential tool of the Congress, not alone 
to determine the needs of the various execu- 
tive departments, but also for holding the 
executive accountable for the proper and 
efficient administration of the laws and for 
the prevention of misconduct in the execu- 
tive branch. 

Congressional investigations are ordinarily 
conducted by a committee or one of its sub- 
committees, It may be one of the standing 
committees of the House or Senate or a 
special or select committee created for the 
purpose of making a specific inquiry. The 
standing committees and their powers and 
duties are prescribed by the rules of the 
House and Senate in accordance with the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. A 
special committee, by contrast, derives its 
authority from a resolution which serves as 
the committee's charter. 

While the Congress possesses great latitude 
for undertaking investigations in connection 
with its legislative function—the Court has 
held that any areas in which Congress can 
properly legislate is an area subject to con- 
gressional investigation *—this power is not 
unlimited. And while the Supreme Court 
has not acted to specifically define these 
limits, it has repeatedly declared that limits 
do exist. The nature of such limits is per- 
haps most clearly expressed in the Quinn 
case in these words: 


3 McGrain v. Daughtery (273 US. 135 
1927) ). 

split v. United States (349 US. 155 
(1955) ). 
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“The power to investigate, broad as it may 
be, is also subject to recognized limitations. 
It cannot be used to inquire into private af- 
fairs unrelated to valid legislative purposes. 
Nor does it extend to an area in which Con- 
gress is forbidden to legislate. Similarly, the 
power to investigate must not be confused 
with any of the powers of law enforcement; 
those powers are assigned under our Con- 
stitution to the executive and the judiciary. 
Still further limitations on the power to in- 
vestigate are found in the specific individual 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights, such as 
the fifth amendment privilege against self- 
incrimination.” 

The much publicized Watkins case * added 
the caution that “investigations conducted 
for the personal aggrandizement of the in- 
vestigators or to punish those investigated 
are indefensible. There is no congressional 
power to expose solely for the sake of ex- 

In the main, the Court has 
under the separation of powers the author- 
ity and responsibility of the Congress itself 
to regulate its use of the power of investiga- 
tion. It has been advocated by some ob- 
servers, however, that the courts should re- 
quire the proceedings of a congressional in- 
vestigation to meet the requirements of sub- 
stantive due process. 

There can be no serious questioning of 
the obligatlon of investigating committees 
to conduct themselves with fairness and re- 
straint. Differences of opinion relate, rather, 
to the nature of the specific procedural guar- 
antees, and the extent to which these should 
be formalized and by whom. 

Tam reminded here of the sage words con- 
tained in the Federalist Paper No. 51, which 
is attributed by historians to either Madi- 
son or Hamilton. In advocating the doctrine 
of the separation of powers, the author ob- 
serves: 

“It may be a reflection on human 3 
that such devices should be 
control the abuses of government. But 2 
is government itself but the greatest of all 
refiections on human nature? If men were 
angels, no government would be necessary. 
If angels were to govern men, neither exter- 
nal nor internal controls on government 
would be necessary. In framing a govern- 
ment which is to be administered by men 
over men, the great difficulty lies in this: 
you must first enable the government to 
control the governed; and in the next place 
oblige it to control itself.” 

What, we may ask, are the essential condi- 
tions for the fair and responsible conduct of 
investigations? While committee procedure 
in general is prescribed by House and Senate 
rules, discretion necessarily plays a large part 
in determining how investigations are car- 
ried on. 

Surely we should expect investigations to 
be conducted In a nonpartisan manner and 
reasonably confined to the matters. under 
consideration. Adequate advance notice of 
hearings and their purpose should and is 
now required to be given to members of the 
committee, and active participation even 
encouraged on the part of the minority as 
well as the majority members, I am happy 
to say that in the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman, we have never know- 
ingly or consciously used investigations for 
partisan purposes and, as a consequence, the 
subcommittee’s findings and recommenda- 
tions are usually adopted unanimously. 

I would like to say at this point that the 
responsibility and cooperative attitude of 
the minority members of the subcommittee 
during the 85th and 86th Congresses con- 
tributed substantially to the non 
and constructive spirit in which our work 
was carried on, 


* Watkins v. United States (384 U.S, 178 
(1956) ). 
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We make it a practice, also, to prepare for 
hearings as thoroughly as possible in order 
to obtain complete and concise information 
for the record without wasting the time of 
witnesses or committee members. The really 
constructive hearings are seldom spontane- 
ous—they are almost always the result of 
many hours and even weeks or months of 
careful preliminary work by the committee 
chairman and his staff. 

Because of the nature and importance of 
the responsibilities assigned to our Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, it is one of 
the few House committees which may sit, 
hold hearings, and act without special per- 
mission while the House is in session. This 
authority has been extended also to the 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
with the result that committee members 
sometimes find themselves engaged in hear- 
ings or other committee business when the 
roll is called on the floor of the House. Un- 
fortunately, the reason for their absence is 
not always readily apparent to visiting con- 
stituents in the gallery or from examination 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The subcom- 
mittee has also been granted the authority 
to issue subpenas requiring the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of papers, 
documents, and books in connection with its 
investigations. We have used this power 
very sparingly. 

Except for a few unusual instances, such 
as when our subcommittee was concerned 
about the possibility of damaging the reputa- 
tion of a witness in a conflict of interest in- 
vestigation, we have made it a practice to 
hold open hearings and to make information 
about our activities freely available. I be- 
lieve strongly that those of us in the Con- 
gress who are chairmen of committees have 
been entrusted with serious and important 
responsibilities and the public has a right to 
know how we are performing them. For this 
reason, most of our hearings and all our re- 
ports are printed and can be obtained by 
interested persons without charge. However, 
the great majority of our citizens learn 
about congressional investigations only 
through news reports. 

By and large, the newsmen who cover 
Capitol Hill do a very commendable job of 
handling a tough assignment. However, the 
pressure of deadlines and the great volume 
and technical nature of committee work 
make it extremely difficult for reporters to 
present complex issues clearly and fully. 
Sensational sidelights, unfortunately, some- 
times seem to crowd out more significant 
matters. 

s While a legislative investigation differs 
greatly from a judicial proceeding and is 
neither required nor expected to follow court 
procedures, I beleve that procedural safe- 
guards for the witness should be adhered to 
as far as is practicable. For example, a 
witness appearing before a committee should 
be permitted to be accompanied by his own 
counsel and should always be given an op- 
portunity to fully state his case for the 
record. An accurate stenographic record 
should be kept of the hearing, with a copy 
made available for the witness’ inspection. 
With respect to television, radio, and photo- 
graphic coverage in the committee hearing 
room, as in the courtroom, the advantage 
of wider news coverage must be balanced 
against the possibility of disrupting orderly 
and dignified procedures. 

While neither the House nor the Senate 
has adopted a rule governing the televising 
of hearings, it appears that a witness may 
effectively object to testifying before cameras. 
In the case of U.S, v. Kleinman (1952) (107 
F. Supp. 407) where the facts indicated that 
a defendant was confronted with “television 
and newsreel cameras, news photographers 
with their concomitant flashbulbs, radio 
microphones, a large and crowded hearing 
room with spectators standing along the 
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Walls.“ the court held that the refusal of a 
defendant to testify was justified. It should 
be pointed out that it is the policy of the 
Speaker of the House that committee hear- 
ings may not be televised. 

Many of you will recall the widespread 
criticism of congressional investigations that 
Was prevalent not long ago and the various 
measures for reform proposed by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, lawyers, journalists, 
Members of Congress, and others. As a re- 
sult of this. public concern, the House 
amended its rules in 1955 in order to clar- 
ify and spell out certain provisions relating 
to committee procedures and the rights of 
witnesses. Included in these amendments 
were a prohibition against one-man subcom- 
mittees, and a statement of the right of a 
witness at an investigative hearing hearing 
to be accompanied by his own counsel. 

In the work of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, we are concerned prin- 
cipally with appraising the administrative 
performance of the Federal departments and 
agencies. This has given rise to a special 
investigative problem that should be men- 
tioned—that of the occasional refusal of a 
Federal department to furnish information 
or records essential for evaluating its work. 
This highly controversial problem of execu- 
tive privilege, however, is much too large 
and complicated a subject for inclusion 
in this discussion. 

In closing, I think it appropriate and use- 
ful to recall some words written nearly 2,000 
years ago: “Blame not before thou has 
examined; understand first and then rebuke, 
Answer not before thou hast heard; in- 
terrupt not in the midst of a speech.“ This 
wisdom of the ages might well serve as the 
foundation of a sound policy for all in- 
vestigations, 


Sell 8,000 Acres of Bull Shoals Land to 
Former Owners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. BROWN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, for 3 years now I have been urging 
the Corps of Engineers to release some 
8,000 acres not needed for public pur- 
poses in the Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ar- 
kansas-Missouri, and let private owners 
farm it, or develop it. . 

We have had numerous headaches 
over the handling of the agricultural 
leasing of this land; and I have con- 
tended for years that the present Bull 
Shoals land policy is wrong. First, the 
Government should have acquired a 
flowage easement instead of fee title to 
these acres in the first place; second, 
there is no equitable or satisfactory way 
to handle leasing of such land; and, 
third, unnecessary Government holding 
of these scenic lakefront acres is stunt- 
ing the development of our beautiful Bull 
Shoals area. 

It is important to note that the Corps 
follows a different policy in the Table 
Rock Reservoir area, adjoining Bull 
Shoals. Landowners in the Table Rock 
area were permitted to retain title to 
their lakefront, and granted the US. 
Government only a flowage easement to 
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the land that might be inundated by un- 
usual floods, 

All along, I have pleaded for the corps 
to apply the same land policy to the two 
reservoir areas. Whatever portions of 
the Bull Shoals lakefront that are not 
needed should be sold back to former 
owners who want it. But the Corps has 
steadfastly maintained the position that 
such revestment would not be in the best 
interest of the public. 

We have now had experience with the 
new easement policy applied in the 
Table Rock area; and it is apparent that 
it is far superior to the acquisition-leas- 
ing policy applied to the Bull Shoals area. 

So, on the basis of this new and persu- 
asive evidence, I am renewing our dis- 
triet's request for the corps to sell back 
excess acres to former owners or their 
heirs or assigns in the Bull Shoals area, 
thereby making the two areas consistent. 

I have today introduced a bill to ac- 
complish this result in a fair and equi- 
table manner, By introducing the bill 
now, we are giving the corps ample time 
to take another look and report back to 
the Congress early next year on the prin- 
ciple of revestment. 

This bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to sell back to former 
owners, their heirs or assigns, such por- 
tions of land in the Bull Shoals area as 
are not required for public purposes. 
Estimates are that some 8,000 acres are 
involved. 

Here is how it would work for John 
Jones, who owned a 400-acre tract in the 
reservoir area, when the Corps of Engi- 
neers were acquiring land for Bull Shoals 
Lake. The corps bought 200 acres, the 
bottomland of the farm, from Jones, 
Jones still farms the upland. But the 
Bull Shoals Lake covers only 100 acres 
of the bottomland bought from Jones, 
The other 100 acres, owned by the Gov- 
ernment as protection against unusual 
flood conditions, is leased for agricul- 
tural purposes to the highest bidder. 

Jones himself would like to farm that 
100 acres of bottom land. He would 
never have sold it to the Government, 
except that they insisted they had to 
have it for the reservoir. 

My bill would authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to sell back the 100 acres of 
excess land to Jones, the original owner, 
his heirs, or assigns. 

As it is now, Jones runs cattle on his 
upland, has to get an easement to take 
the cattle to the lake for water across 
bottom land he used to farm, and would 
like to farm now but was compelled by 
the Government to relinquish. Yet, the 
Government does not need it and is leas- 
ing it out to someone else to farm. 

Or take this example of John Smith. 
The Government acquired title to Smith's 
“bluf” land, high above the line where 
the water level could possibly reach. 
Smith would like to build a tourist court, 
if he had a lakefront view. But now, he 
cannot, because Uncle Sam holds the 
most valuable part of his property, the 
lakefront. So, Smith cannot develop the 
property. Yet Uncle Sam does not need 
the lakefront for project purposes. 

Under my bill, the former owner, his 
heirs, or assigns, could buy back this ex- 
cess land for the price the Government 
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paid for it in the first place, plus a fair 
value for any improvements made by 
the Government, minus any damage done 
by the Government and any decrease in 
property values resulting from the terms 
of the resale—such as flowage easement, 
rights-of-way, and so forth. 

The effect of this bill would be to bring 
the Bull Shoals land policy up to date 
with the present policy that the corps 
has applied to the newer Table Rock 
Reservoir. And the new policy is far 
superior to the old. 

First. Under this bill, we would get 
out from under the continual headaches 
of leasing this excess land for agricul- 
tural purposes; second, we would stim- 
ulate development of the Bull Shoals 
lake area through private investment; 
and, third, we would be giving priority 
of purchase to those who deserve it, the 
original owners or their heirs or assigns. 

I include herewith a letter from the 
Corps of Engineers outlining their objec- 
tions to revestment of this excess land. 
I think this new legislation overcomes 
the corps’ objection regarding “private 
properties adjacent to present reservoir 
boundaries have been developed with 
private capital and sale of this property 
between this development and the power 
pool to other parties would work a hard- 
ship on these private investors.” 

Under my bill, the Secretary is not 
authorized to sell to other parties. He 
could sell only to those former owners, 
their heirs or assigns, who apply for pur- 
chase. 

The matter of depriving counties of 
their share of income derived from agri- 
cultural leases is not a valid objection, in 
my opinion. The tax income to the 
counties from owners who will develop 
the land should more than offset any 
loss in revenue from the discontinuance 
of agricultural leases. 

Again, I urge the corps to reevaluate 
their land policy on Bull Shoals Reser- 
voir. I sincerely hope that what has 
happened in the Table Rock area will 
prompt the corps to support this new 
legislation to make Bull Shoals land pol- 
icy the same as Table Rock land policy. 

I hope we can get this matter to a 
hearing early in the next session, and the 
distinguished chairman of the Public 
Works Committee, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, assures me that we will have his 
full cooperation. 

Under the unanimous consent, I insert 
herewith a letter from the U.S. Corps of 
Engineers pertaining to this subject: 

US. ARY ENGINEER, 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
Little Rock, Ark. April 24, 1958. 
Hon. CHARLES H. BROWN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Brown: Reference is made to our 
conversation in your office on April 10, 1958, 
concerning the possible revestment of land 
at the Bull Shoals Reservoir project, Arkan- 
sas and Missouri, and my interim reply of 
April 15. After having investigated this 
matter in some detail, I am pleased to fur- 
nish you the following information. For 
comparison purposes, a discussion of the 
acquisition policies at Table Rock Reservoir 
is included. 

The acquisition of land for the Bull Shoals 
Reseryolr project was based on a taking line 
blocked out along regular land subdivisions 
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or property ownership lines to include all 
land lying below the 700-foot mean sea level, 
contour, which is the controlling elevation 
for land acquisition and represents the 
maximum elevation subject to flooding by 
the operation of this reservoir. The nom- 
inal top of flood control pool is at elevation 
695 feet, mean sea level, and the additional 
5 feet of elevation is required to permit wave 
action, erosion, and surcharge storage dur- 
ing maximum flood conditions. 

The acquisition of land in the Table Rock 
Reservoir area is accomplished in ac- 
cordance with the new joint policy for reser- 
voir acquisition as agreed to between the 
Department of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in the fall of 1953, 
Briefly, this policy provides for the acquisi- 
tion in fee of all lands subject to inundation 
on an average of once in 5 years by “block- 
ing out” a taking line along regular land 
subdivisions or property ownerships below 
this elevation. In the Table Rock Reservoir 
area, this controlling contour for fee acquisi- 
tion is 923 feet mean sea level. The maxi- 
mum controlling elevation for land acquisi- 
tion is established as 936 feet, mean sea level, 
5 feet above the nominal top of the flood 
control pool. Where feasible, the area be- 
tween the blocked-out taking line for fee ac- 
quisition and the maximum elevation subject 
to inundation is acquired by flowage ease- 
ment rather than in fee. 

I would like to point out in this connection 
that in reservoirs such as Bull Shoals and 
Table Rock the extreme ruggedness of the 
topography and the relatively small hori- 
zontal distances between the 5-year flood 
contour and the maximum area subject to 
inundation, in many cases, preclude the tak- 
ing of flowage easements since by the normal 
process of “blocking-out” along regular land 
subdivisions or property ownerships, the area 
to be acquired in fee results in the taking 
of all land necessary for the project. As a 
result, a comparatively small portion of the 
Table Rock Reservoir area is being acquired 
by flowage easement. 

No land in the Bull Shoals Reservoir is 
considered excess to the project needs. How- 
ever, in the event the new land acquisition 
policy were to be applied to the land pre- 
viously acquired for the Bull Shoals project, 
approximately 8,000 acres would be available 
for revestment, subject to the retention of 
flowage easements by the Government on 
that portion below elevation 700 feet, ms 1. 
This action would place the two projects in 
a comparable status insofar as ownership by 
the Government is concerned. I would like 


to point out that some of the larger areas 


in the Bull Shoals Reservoir which were ac- 
quired above the 700-foot contour are public 
domain land which was set aside for use of 
this project by Executive order, and these 
areas would not be subject to disposal in 
the same manner as that acquired from pri- 
vate ownership. 

With reference to the question of water 
rights in the reservoir areas, the policy which 
is being applied at Table Rock permits the 
landowner to retain an easement across the 
Government-owned land for the purpose of 
furnishing livestock access to the waters of 
the lake, unless granting such an easement 
is contrary to public interest. This ease- 
ment may be reserved at the time the land is 
acquired by the Government. 

Since no such authority existed at the 
time of acquisition of lands in the Bull 
Shoals Reservoir, those landowners who lost 
water rights through acquisition of their 
land were compensated for this loss as a 
part of the severance damage paid them. Of 
course, the agricultural leasing program in 
the Bull Shoals Reservoir area permits lessees 
to occupy the Government-owned land and 
to have access to the waters of the lake as 
a part of the leasehold agreement. Livestock 
access to the waters of Bull Shoals lake has 
not been a problem in the Little Rock dis- 
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trict, since the many tributaries of the main 
lake, which extend beyond the reservoir 
boundaries, have permitted livestock water- 


could obtain an easement right for access 
to the lake for Hvestock-watering purposes 
under outgrant procedures. 

There are some disadvantages to revesting 
lands at Bull Shoals Reservoir. In many 
instances, private properties adjacent to 
present reservoir boundaries have been de- 
veloped with private capital, and sale of the 
property between this development and the 
power pool to other parties would work a 
hardship on these private investors. Fur- 
thermore, those portions of the reservoir 
which are subject to intermittent flooding 
above the top of power pool are at present 
leased to individuals for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. As you know, 75 percent 
of the income derived from these leases is 
returned to the counties in which the land 
is located. Disposal of the Government- 
owned land at Bull Shoals would considera- 
bly reduce the return to the counties from 
this operation. Many lessees in the areas 
have obtained their leases without competi- . 
tion, and are content to pay rent in lieu of 
taxes. 

In view of the circumstances mentioned 
above, I am of the opinion that revestment 
of lands in the Bull Shoals Reservoir area 
so as to make it conform to the more recent 
land acquisition policy would not be in the 
best interest of the public. I hope the 
above information is sufficient for your 
needs; however, if you desire any further 
information in connection therewith, I will 
be pleased to furnish it to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. M. JACOBY, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
District Engineer. 


Foreign Propaganda and Federal 
Censorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, in light of the widespread in- 
terest in the bill H.R. 12753, approved by 
the House on August 22, which would 
amend the Subversive Activities Control 
Act, I call several items to the attention 
of any person who may be interested. 

There were hearings on similar bills, 
H.R. 4105 and S. 1273, before Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary in the 84th Congress, 2d 
session, July 9, 1956, serial 27. 

Editorials with respect to that bill ap- 
peared in the New York Times on July 9, 
1956, and in the Washington Post on 
July 14, 1956, and a news story in the 
Washington Star on July 10, 1956. 

A complete legal review of the issues 
can be found in the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review for March 1959 and 
April 1959, volume 107, Nos. 5 and 6. 

Unfortunately, none of these materials 
were used during the discussion here on 
the floor on August 22. F trust that the 


Members of the Senate or other Mem- 


bers of the House who may be interested 
Will familiarize themselves with such 
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material in order that members may 
have more complete background with 
respect to this topic before we are again 
called upon to vote on such legislation. 


Courage for Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr, DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following excerpts from an address 
given by the Honorable James A. Farley 
before the Los Angeles Rotary Club in 
July, as reported by Frank Ernest in his 
column in the Nyack, N.Y., Journal 
News on August 25, 1960: 

COURAGE FOR PRINCIPLES 


Former Postmaster General James A. Far- 
ley is an outspoken man as everyone who 
knows him realizes. Mr. Farley is planning 
a business trip abroad, but hel be back in 
September to take his part in the Demo- 
cratic campaign, as everyone who knows him 
realized he would do. Iam sure he would be 
the last one to admit it but, in my book, 
his party has given him some pretty shabby 
treatment in the past and has injured itself 
by so doing to the extent of losing the 1958 
election in New York by refusing to 
consider his bid for nomination as U.S. 
Senator. That isn't one man's opinion, 
either. There are a great many people who 
agree with me, But it took more than that 
to shake Mr. Farley’s loyalty to the party 
to which he has contributed so much. 

Just before the Democratic National Con- 
vention in July, Jim addressed the Los An- 
geles Rotary Club and stated that the Na- 
tion is in the middle of its greatest crisis 
since 1776. Now, as then, he sald, the ques- 
tion is to be or not to be and therefore it 
is a time for plain talking. And he gave 
the Rotarians some plain talk, in which the 
achievements of the Democratic Party since 
1932 were not neglected. And then he said: 

“However, I consider the great issue to be 
one of nothing less than national survival. 
We shall not survive, nor will we deserve to 
survive, if we desert the basic moral plat- 
form by which this Nation came into ex- 
istence. The men of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention of 1776 exemplified those essentials 
of American character to which we ought to 
adhere, if we value not only our lives but 
our sacred honor, 

“By their ideal, an American Is a brave 
man. ‘Give me liberty or give me death’ 
could have been spoken by no coward, 
Courage is not only the wise course; it 18 
the only course, because there is no place 
Tor even cowards to hide. 

“By their ideal, an American Is also an 
intelligent man. Atomic war is dangerous, 
of course, but no more dangerous to the in- 
dividual than any other war—as the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier proves. Yet there 
are among the American people self-ap- 
pointed Messlahs, who constantly call at- 
tention to the horrors of armed conflict, as 
if George Washington, Robert E. Lee, and 
Ulysses S. Grant were not aware of the de- 
vastation of war. Do these false prophets 
think Bunker Hill was a picnic? Do they 
mistake the Death March from Bataan for 
a May-walk? There never was a bargain 
basement price for freedom, as the heroic 
martyrs from the Boston Massacre to the 
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Hungarian Revolt prove. No party and no 
free nation can deliver peace. 

“Further, by the ideal of the Founding 
Fathers, the American is also a man who be- 
nieves in religious freedom. That principle 
condemns a Nazi Party which persecutes a 
Grand Rabbi of Warsaw, of a Pastor Nie- 
mueller as it despises any Communist regime 
that crucifies a Cardinal Stepinac and a 
Cardinal Mindszenty. Now * * the 
United Nations accuses Red China of geno- 
cide—the systematic killing of Buddhists 
and Buddhist priests in Tibet. Yet there 
are those among us who would urge that we 
consider recognizing Red China, even while 
this massacre is in progress. 

“I have traveled as much abroad as almost 
any man in this party. I, too, value the 
opinion of the world, But I am sure that 
sound policy cannot be based on loss of 
self-respect.” 


Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 

need for serious thinking about disarm- 
ament was never more pressing than it 
is today. 
Jerome H. Spingarn has contributed 
many helpful suggestions in this field in 
an interview with Courtney Sheldon 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor of August 1960. 

I append this helpful interview here- 
with: 

Jerome H. Spingarn, research director of 
the National Planning Association’s Commit- 
tee on Security Through Arms Control, who 
has conferred extensively with disarmament 
experts in the United States and Europe, 
explains the committee's recent demand that 
the U.S. Government establish a permanently 
based body of experts who can come to grips 
with the subject of disarmament, and says 
that “the world’s governments are only be- 
ginning to realize that arms control can 
become an important ingredient of national 
security, and that arms-control negotiations 
are bound to become a central issue in diplo- 
macy.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “The report of your com- 
mittee, Mr. Spingarn, said We have repeat- 
edly found ourselves at the arms-control con- 
ference table with Jerry-bullt policies and 
hastily recruited spokesmen.’ Does this 
apply to the Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence from which the Soviets walked out?“ 

Mr. Spingarn: “Our report showed that 
preparation for all of the major conferences 
of the past decade has been insufficient. We 
said that it isn't enough to whip up a dis- 
armament proposal for a conference—policy 
planning must proceed regardless of whether 
conferences are going on or not. The great 
need is the development of basic policy. If 
our policy guidelines were clear, negotiating 
proposals would derive easily. Indeed, we 
might well have isted from the outset 
upon a more realistic frame of reference than 
Mr. Khrushchev’s general and complete dis- 
armament’ formulation.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “What did the committee 
mean in its reference to seasoned personnel 
for disarmament negotiations?” 

“We meant that a skillful negotiator must 
know a great deal about the specifics of our 
foreign relations; he must know about 
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military strategy and technology; he must 
know about previous negotiations; he must 
know the problems of other powers; and 
he must have abundant patience and tact. 
He must have expert backstopping at home. 
We pointed out that we have too frequently 
brought men in cold from private life, edu- 
cated them, and then replaced them after 
their education had been completed. 

“In the recent 10-nation conference our 
delegation chief was Frederick Eaton. He 
had demonstrated brilliance as a private 
lawyer, but he never before dealt with dis- 
armament and he never previously worked 
in any of the Government departments 
concerned, Further, we feel that the State 
Department's tendency to create diplo- 
matic generalists is often a source of weak- 
ness in a field such as arms control where 
such a high degree of knowledge and 
specialization is required. 

“It means that a man who has acquired 
his seniorty in South African affairs can 
outrank a delegation colleague who has 
years of solid experience in arms control.“ 

Mr. Sheldon: “How does your criticism 
apply to the nuclear test ban negotiations?" 

Mr. Spingarn: “We have some very able 
men working on this problem, but our efforts 
have been hampered by the lack of perman- 
ent technical staff in the disarmament area 
and by the failure of the administration to 
resolve disputes between conflicting depart- 
ments. Our negotiators lack channels of 
communication to the source of decisions.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “The President is the key to 
the situation?” 

Mr, Spingarn: “In the disarmament area, 
policy can be effectively created only by per- 
sonal decisions of the President. These 
problems cannot successfully be delegated 
because they cut across the jurisdiction of 
several key departments of Government. In 
exercising his authority to make decisions, of 
course, the President must rely on staff 
work. An adequate staff for policy plan- 
ning would present the President with all of 
the alternatives and with their implications.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “Now where would such a 
staff be located?” 

Mr. Spingarn: “In the NPA paper we gave 
several alternatives. We pointed out that 
this work could be in the State Department, 
particularly if the President wished to place 
heavy reliance on his Secretary of State. 
It could be in the Department of Defense, 
which now has more men working on this 
subject than any other department and 
which could find money for it most easlly, 
but it would probably be considered almost 
a contradiction in terms to put disarmament 
planning in a military department. 

“Another possibility is to create a special 
office in the Executive Office of the President. 
This would be something ke the Stassen 
operation, but would be different in that it 
would not have a negotating function and it 
would not have a public information func- 
tion. Those two functions got Harold Stas- 
sen into trouble. In the Executive Office, 
it could help resolve differences between de- 
partments more successfully than a State 
Department staff could do. 

“Another alternative which has been sug- 
gested is a ‘peace agency.“ The NPA com- 
mittee took no position on these alternatives. 
A strong President will put a staff of this 
kind where he wants it. We did emphasize 
that a staff of this kind must have a very 
close relationship to the President, because it 
must help him decide arguments between 
major departments of Government.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “We have been confronted 
wtih disarmament problems to some degree 
in most post-World War II years. What has 
prevented progress?” 

Mr. Spingarn: “We have been living with 
the hope that complete disarmament could 
be achieved overnight through a simultane- 
ous act of will in all nations, and that a 
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new era of perfection would arrive overnight. 
We are beginning to realize that this isn't 
going to happen. We have to start from 
where we are. 

“On the other hand, the world's govern- 
ments are only beginning to realize that 
arms control can become an important in- 
gredient of national security, and that arms 
control negotiations are bound to become a 
central Issue in diplomacy, Thermonuclear- 
rocket systems cannot produce stability un- 
less there are some controls, and realistic 
officials are beginning to comprehend this.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “Senator HumpHrery’s Senate 
subcommittee certainly has been doing some 
prodding in this area.“ 

Mr. Spingarn: Senator HUMPHREY was one 
of the very first to take arms control seri- 
ously and to persuade important people—in- 
cluding diplomats, scholars, and other na- 
tional leaders, to study it scientifically and 
objectively. Unfortunately, there are still 
some Members of Congress who do not take 
arms control seriously, as exhibited recently 
by the fact that the House knocked out s 
Department of State request for funds for 
research in this field.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “Is Russia well prepared for 
disarmament conferences?” 

Mr. Spingarn: “Russia is well prepared in 
one sense, but not in another. Its diplo- 
matic teams are composed of men who are 
experienced in arms, arms control, and Amer- 
ican affairs, who are veterans of the confer- 
ence circuit. On the other hand, Russia is 
frequently ill prepared because it tends to 
overdo the propaganda game and rigid dic- 
tatorship makes it prone to blunder, as it did 
when the Russians stupidly walked out of 
the 10-nation conference last week without 
even giving Mr. Eaton a chance to read the 
document he had just carried back from 
Washington.” 

Mr. Sheldon; “Do you detect any more 
seriousness in recent Soviet proposals?“ 

Mr. Spingarn: “I detect great seriousness 
in the Soviet effort to obtain a nuclear test 
ban, but I have always found it hard to 
believe that the U.S.S.R. honestly belleved 
that ‘general and complete disarmament’ was 
& negotiable objective. We are greatly ham- 
pered in our efforts to know what Russians 
think and what they do not think by the 
fact that theirs is a closed society, in which 
dissenting opinions, or embryonic ideas, are 
not freely published.” 

Mr. Sheldon: “Do you think we should 
begin another disarmament conference 
soon?” 

Mr. Spingarn: “I should hope that we 
could begin to discuss problems of arms con- 
trol through normal processes of diplomacy, 
80 that the next conference would proceed 
on a more precise understanding of common 
Objectives. It is a rather shocking thing 
that the 1 mile between the Soviet Embassy 
and the State Department is so seldom travy- 
eled, while there are so many spectacular 
Tound trips of functionaries, experis, clerical 
assistants, file cabinets, journalists, and TV 
cameras," 


Area Army Reserve Program at Amherst 
USAR Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on July 
28, 1960, I had the privilege of reviewing 
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the activities of the area Army Reserve 
program at the Amherst USAR, Center, 
ae North Forest Road in Williamsville, 

Lt. Col. Ellsworth C. Davis, Buffalo 
subsector commander, presented the 
overall picture on area reserve facilities, 
and Col. Walter S. Walls, commanding 
officer of the 338th General Hospital, a 
Buffalo Reserve unit, explained the role 
of the professional man in the Reserve 
program. 

In a discussion of the General Hospi- 
tal's 2-week training program at Camp 
Drum, N.Y., where it operated a field- 
type hospital under tentage, I realized 
that with the ever-present threat of war 
and surprise attack which exists today, 
the military preparedness of our country 
depends more than ever before upon the 
readiness of our Reserve Forces. I feel 
very strongly that the Army Reserve 
must be maintained in a state of training 
that will allow it to be ready for employ- 
ment in an emergency with the least 
possible delay. Based on what I saw of 
this training in my immediate area, I feel 
that this program is being maintained at 
a maximum level at the present time, and 
that the individuals participating are 
making a worthwhile and patriotic con- 
tribution to the Nation’s preparedness. 

I also had occasion to observe the 
awarding of a commendation ribbon to 
Maj. Don T. Edgmon, Regular Army ad- 
viser to the Reserve program, for his 
outstanding performance of duty in 
Korea, by Col. Dennis J. McMahon, com- 
mander of the northern New York sector. 
Major Edgmon also received a letter of 
appreciation from headquarters, Repub- 
lic of Korea Army, signed by Yo Chan 
Song, lieutenant general, Chief of Staff. 


Reduction in Hospital Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. LEE METCALF” 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, at their 
annual conyention, members of the 
Montana Department, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, expressed their concern 
over the reduction in both hospital serv- 
ices and facilities for our war veterans. 

As a member of DAV, I call the follow- 
ing resolution to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

Ever since the end of World War I, the 
question of proper hospital facilities for our 
disabled veterans has been a burning issue. 

The efforts of our political Government, 
particularly the executive branch, to reduce 
hospitalization of veterans in veterans’ hos- 
pitals has resulted in a tightening of the 
conditions under which hospitalization will 
be granted. According to the public press 
the desire of the present administration is to 
abolish the special Government facilities for 
hospitalization of veterans and place them 
in the same catagory as our indigent civilian 
population, thus removing the veterans from 
the status which the men who have sacrificed 
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their personal interests, their personal am- 
bitions and plans of life and all or part of 
their bodily or mental ability to carry on, 
should occupy. 

to the public press, during the 
past 2 years, plans were made by the Gov- 
ernment agencies for a new hospital at Fort 
Harrison, with a capacity of 200 beds, but 
according to recent press releases this num- 
ber of beds has been reduced to 160. 

Under the current practice of the hospital 
to provide a margin of beds for emergency 
cases, this would mean about 130 operating 
beds, that is, beds in use for treatment. 

The average patient load at Fort Harrison 
in January 1957, was 155; in January 1958. 
164; in January 1959, 153. The patient load 
in February 1957, was 164; in 1958, 163; in 
1959, 153. The patient load in March 1960, 
Was 158, the patient load in April 1960, was 
155. In past years the patient load in April, 
May, and June were slack months. This is 
no longer true. Obviously, a hospital with 
160 beds would be utterly inadequate to care 
for the normal load under the present condi- 
tions. The number of men applying for hos- 
pitalization is greatly reduced and the num- 
ber of veterans in private hospitals. at their 
own expense, has greatly increased because 
of restrictions upon hospitalization, includ- 
ing inadequate staff personnel, the general 
attitude of the Veterans’ Administration, un- 
der pressure from Washington, and the pub- 
licity of the movement of the powers that 
be toward further reductions. z 

The present facilities are rated by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as 262 authorized beds 
and 199 rated as operating beds. 

These figures are neutralized by the fact 
that the hospital is understaffed, under re- 
ductions made by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion during the past few years until the 
staff 1s not sufficient to care for more than 
the present load. 

The reduction of the proposed capacity of 
the new hospital to 200 beds and the further 
reduction to 160 is either based on the false 
promise that the more veterans, the less 
hospitalization, or a deep-seated determina- 
tion on the part of the executive branch of 
the Government in Washington to gradually 
deprive the veteran of special Government 
hospital facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Department of Montana, in conven- 
tion assembled at Butte, Mont., on June 2, 
3, and 4, 1960: 

1. That we resent the proposed reduction 
of the hospital facilities at Fort Harrison, 
Mont., below the present supposedly avail- 
able beds. 

2. That the hospital at Fort Harrison 
should be staffed sufficiently to accommo- 
date patients to the full extent of the avail- 
able beds. 

3. That restrictions upon hospitalization 
should be removed so that veterans who 
cannot afford to pay the current high costs 
of hospital service and medical attention 
would be accorded the facilities of the vet- 
erans’ hospital. 

4. That the least that can be done, par- 
ticularly by a country as rich as the United 
States, for the men who have sacrificed their 
interests in its defense, is to provide, at its 
expense, hospital and medical care for dis- 
abilities, service connected or not, requir- 
ing hospitalization; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be mailed to the Members of Congress from 
the State of Montana, to the President of 
the United States, to the chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives in Congress; to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and to such 
other officials as may be directed by the de- 
partment commander. 
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Report to the People of the 14th District 
of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I again take this opportunity of 
reporting to my constituents, the people 
of Berks County, the 14th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania. 

PURPOSE OF REPORT 


This report summarizes my activities 
during the 86th Congress, the position I 
have taken on important issues coming 
before the Congress, and the record of 
the Congress itself. It supplements my 
radio broadcasts, news reports and 
newsletters. 

History will record that this Congress 
has worked under extremely difficult cir- 
cumstances to draft laws which would 
best meet the urgent needs of the Amer- 
ican people and survive the threat of a 
veto. A working coalition between con- 
servative Democrats and the Republican 
minority combined to develop control 
over the legislative output. Liberal 
hopes to legislate on the problems of un- 
employment, sluggish economic growth, 
high interest rates, urban blight, social 
security, and the crucial medical prob- 
lems of the aged, were put aside. 

The President’s veto threat hung 
ominously over the Congress throughout 
its deliberations and was often employed 
to cut the substance from worthwhile 
measures. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Frustrated in efforts to obtain the leg- 
islative strength to pass a worthwhile 
medical care program for the aged as a 
part of social security coverage, Congress 
was forced to accept a compromise which 
merely increased the Federal share of 
medical care provided by the States to 
the indigent and to the needy aged. 

Social security recipients, who must 
work to survive while in retirement, will 
gain a slight advantage from a new pro- 
vision in which the earnings limitation is 
raised from $1,200 to $1,500 annually un- 
der a complicated formula. For every 
$2 earned over $1,200 up to $1,500, the re- 
cipient will lose $1 of benefits. If he 
earns over $1,500, he will lose $1 of bene- 
fits for every $1 earned. This provision 
eliminates the former language under 
which a recipient would forfeit a month’s 
pay if he earned $1 additional Another 
section of the new law removes the age 
limitation on eligibility for total dis- 
ability. 

The 1960 changes in the social security 
program are only a small part of the 
tremendous work that must be done to 
bring the social security program up to 
date. In improving medical benefits for 
the indigent, the legislation serves to 
provide them with better medical serv- 
ices than the thrifty, low income, near 
indigent can afford. The new Congress 
must make it possible for all recipients 
of social security to qualify for health 
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benefits in retirement as a matter of 
earned right, without charity or proof of 
poverty by prepayment of premium dur- 
ing their working years. In addition, 
steps must be taken to substantially in- 
crease the limitations on allowable in- 
come to permit a decent standard of liv- 
ing in retirement. Steps must also be 
taken to reduce the retirement age of 
men and women to 60 years. 
BALANCED BUDGET MYTH 

Much has and will be said about the 
balanced budget which was achieved in 
fiscal 1960. Completely obscured to the 
public will be the fact that during the 
past 8 years, $29.4 billion have been 
added to the Federal debt. 

It may be entirely coincidental that 
budget surpluses occurred in fiscal 1956, 
1957 and 1960, conveniently for the na- 
tional elections involved. The 8-year 
total gives the true picture of a debt 
increase of more than $29 billion. 

In analyzing the fiscal operations of 
the Government, the American people 
should also be aware of the fact that the 
surplus for fiscal 1960 was in no small 
part due to the extraordinary contribu- 
tion to the Federal treasury by the so- 
called “independent” Federal Reserve 
Bank, 

In fiscal 1959, when the nation was 
facing a $12% billion deficit, the bank 
could only make a $491 million contribu- 
tion. In 1960, however, this contribution 
was multiplied to $1,093 million. Thus, 
in order to balance the budget for fiscal 
1960 and in order to show a political 
surplus, the Treasury had to call on the 
Federal Reserve Board to double its pre- 
vious contribution. At the same time, 
heavy defense spending was deferred un- 
til July 1, 1960, the beginning of fiscal 
1961. 

When the true circumstances are 
brought to light, the 1960 “balanced 
budget” will prove to have been a fraud 
on the American people. 

TAXES AND LOOPHOLES 


The burden of State, Federal, and 
local taxes has become one of the most 
critical problems of our times. During 
recent years, State and local taxes have 
risen sharply to provide our growing 
population with better highways, better 
schools, and better cities. 

Criticism has been directed toward 
Federal expenditures, most of which are 
spent for the national security. The 
great Federal debt of $289 billion results 
principally from the unpaid balance 
due on the cost of World War IT and 
the Korean conflict. It is regrettable 
that wartime profits were not adequately 
taxed at that time. It is also significant 
that the debt was increased by almost 
$30 billion during the past 8 years. This 
resulted more from tax loopholes created 
by the Revenue Act of 1954 than it did 
from the high cost of the Korean 
conflict. 

Most Americans fail to recognize that 
of the total Federal expenditure of over 
$77 billion in fiscal year 1960, almost $42 
billion were spent for national defense, 
$312 billion for the foreign aid program 
which related to the national security, 
$244 billion for atomic energy develop- 
ment and research, 85 ½ billion for the 
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cost of services to veterans, present, past, 
and future. In addition, $9.2 billion 
were spent in fiscal 1960 to pay interest 
on the Federal debt which had almost 
doubled from $5.8 billion in 1952 because 
of administration policies which favored 
more return on the dollar to the lenders. 

Therefore, after $542 billion had been 
spent on the farm support program, 
slightly over $10 billion remained for all 
of the othér important functions of the 
Federal Government including its fre- 
quently criticized welfare programs. 

In my judgment the American people 
cannot expect any substantial Federal 
tax reduction until our Nation’s leader- 
ship can develop foreign policies which 
can permit a reduction in the costly pro- 
gram of national defense and the fre- 
quently wasteful program of foreign 
spending. If world conditions could 
have permitted a $10 billion reduction in 
defense spending, the Nation would have 
been on its way to debt reduction and a 
more secure domestic economy. 

As long as our Nation faces an angry 
and upset world and contributes to this 
international delinquency, there is little 
hope for Federal tax reduction. For this 
reason, I have diligently opposed tax 
loopholes and resisted tax favors for 
special groups. 

PERSONAL DIPLOMACY 

Personal diplomacy which character- 
ized American foreign policy for the 
past 8 years provides headlines and 
glamour for its participants, but seldom 
in history has it proven to be a capable 
substitute for positive policies of state 
developed in orderly process. 

The personal magnetism of the Presi- 
dent operating with firmly established 
policies of state could not stem the tide 
of bitterness developing against Amer- 
ica. 

Throughout the world people pray for 
a stable peace and the machinery which 
can insure it. Our policy of support- 
ing friendly dictators has lost us other 
worthwhile friends. Our belated aware- 
ness of the plight of the Latin American 
Republics now threatens inter-American 
solidarity. 

American foreign policy has too often 
and in too many places been associated 
with American investment for high and 
quick profits. It is no surprise that our 
official representatives should be jeered 
and even stoned in Latin American 
countries, when American funds find 
their way into investment at fantastic 
interest rates which range from 20 per- 
cent in Peru, 24 percent in Chili, to 36 
percent and 40 percent in Brazil and 
Argentina. Such exorbitant rates of 
interest in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, can do this Nation a grave 
disservice which no “policies of state” 
can correct. 

If we are to return to our former po- 
sition of world leadership, we must re- 
affirm our devotion toward world peace, 
make manifest our concern for the un- 
derdeveloped, the underprivileged, the 
suppressed, the neglected, the forgotten 
people, who constitute most of the popu- 
lation of the world. Dollar diplomacy 
must give way to human diplomacy. 
Dollar profit alone has no place in this 
program. Good will“ can help our Na- 
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tion much more. The reconstruction of 
our foreign policy must be the No. 1 
goal of a new administration. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


American superiority is unquestioned 
in many fiields. The atomic submarine 
and the great polar adventures it has 
made possible are unexcelled. The U-2 
incident proved American ingenuity of 
world observation by “man in flight.” 
The development of rocket warfare, 
however, raises serious doubt about the 
usefulness of big Navy carriers and the 
effectiveness of expansive military bases 
throughout the free world. 

The bitter fact is that the defense lag 
in America has resulted mainly from ad- 
ministration policies. Defense contracts 
have frequently been let to provide eco- 
nomic stabilization for industry rather 
than to fulfill essential defense needs. 
Large production contracts were re- 
peatedly granted for obsolete military 
hardware, when production should have 
been halted with the development of the 
prototype weapon. Billions of dollars of 
this obsolete military hardware have 
been shipped to our bases abroad and to 
our allies in the free world, frequently 
to remove the stockpiles of obsolescence 
from the American scene. 

The deterioration of leadership in the 
Department of Defense is the most tragic 
circumstance of all. In this special area 
we had the right to expect the most from 
our President, particularly in view of his 
military experience. In this field, where 
the greatest economies and efficiencies 
could have been effected, America has 
been let down. The high office of Secre- 
tary of Defense has been passed around 
as though it were a smalltown post- 
mastership. It is inconceivable that 
anyone could have occupied this vital 
Position without an unflinching obliga- 
tion to see the job through the Presi- 
dent's term or terms. How can respon- 
sible administration result when there 
have been three different secretaries and 
eight different deputy secretaries as- 
signed to this task, each with his own 
Policies, each with his own set of ad- 
visers, each with his limited experience, 

OVERHAUL NEEDED 


The complete overhaul of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is of the highest prior- 
ity. The head of the Department should 
under all circumstances pledge to re- 
main at his post as long as he is needed 
by the Executive who appointed him. 
The continuity of command decisions 
must not be interrupted. Wasteful prac- 
tices and procurement must be abolished. 
Contracts must be granted competitively 
under procedures established by law 
without abusing the privilege of suspend- 
ing proper laws through an emergency 
declaration which has characterized 
procurement during the past 8 years. 

Such production as is needed must be 
carried on at the lowest possible cost to 
the taxpayer, using publicly owned 
Plants and facilities as are available. 
Emphasis must be upon such defense 
procurement as is truly needed for the 
defense of America, rather than for the 
Stabilization or the profit of giant mo- 
nopolles friendly to the administration. 

Purthermore, the $4% billion spent 
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by the Federal Government in research 
and development which has considerable 
civilian value, should be made available 
to all of the productive forces of Amer- 
ica. It is not the private property of 
the defense contractor who is ade- 
quately compensated for this work. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


I have introduced bills to raise social 
security benefits, lower age requirements 
to 62 for men and 60 for women, and to 
make disability benefits available re- 
gardless of age. 

My proposals called for improvements 
in the Railroad Retirement Act, health 
benefits for retired postal and Federal 
employees, and legislation to encourage 
the hiring of middle-aged and older 
workers. 

Other bills I have introduced were to 
prevent wholesale abandonment of pas- 
senger train service, to limit publishers’ 
second-class mail subsidies, and to ex- 
pand the public health training program. 

Some of my proposals were approved 
and passed by Congress. Others were 
enacted in compromise form. Those 
which were not approved were given con- 
sideration which improved chances for 
favorable action in the near future. 

COMMITTEE WORK 


I have served on the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and the 
Committee on House Administration. 
The Commerce Committee has wide 
jurisdiction over transportation, com- 
munication, public health, railroad re- 
tirement, and matters affecting Federal 
regulatory agencies. I am also a mem- 
ber of the Health and Safety Subcom- 
mittee. 

BOOSTING BERKS 

Berks Countians are particularly in- 
terested in the many Federal projects 
and programs in our area, all of which 
directly benefit our local economy and 
our people. 

Each month an estimated 25,285 
Berks County residents receive social 
security benefit checks totaling $1,653,- 
111. Thousands more receive railroad 
retirement benefits and veterans’ pen- 
sions. Unemployment compensation 
also helped several thousand unem- 
ployed Berks workers and their families, 

Federally guaranteed home loans have 
been obtained by many Berks residents. 
Small business loans have been made to 
a number of firms to improve and ex- 
pand their business. Requests for help 
for industry in Berks County have had 
my full cooperation. Planning and con- 
struction work on several federally as- 
sisted highway projects has moved 
forward. 

In Reading, the Walnut Street urban 
renewal project has become a reality, 
while the Cherry and Court Streets proj- 
ects are moving ahead in their planning 
stages. The Reading Housing Author- 
ity’s aged housing project has been 
started. All are being assisted by Fed- 
eral funds. The new $650,000 Naval and 
Marine Corps Training Center in Read- 
ing has been opened, while a National 
Guard Armory in Kutztown has been 
constructed. Two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars in Federal funds 
will go for construction of a new termi- 
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nal building at the Reading Municipal 
Airport. 

A number of Berks’ townships and 
boroughs have received Federal funds 
for planning construction of sanitary- 
sewer systems and water-supply sys- 
tems. Berks’ industry continues to re- 
ceive a considerable amount of defense 
contract and subcontract work. 

ECONOMIC CROWTH CURBED 


Administration fiscal and curtailment 
policies slowed down our rate of eco- 
nomic growth. Meanwhile, inflation has 
continued to bring economic distress to 
millions of Americans on fixed incomes. 
The cost of living has risen to a record 
high. Two recessions have wasted irre- 
placeable productivity, while unemploy- 
ment has continued at a high level in 
many areas bringing hardship and suf- 
fering to millions of families. The legal 
requirement to promote “full employ- 
ment and an expanding economy” has 
been ignored by the administration. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Congress enacted a civil rights bill 
aimed at safeguarding the voting rights 
of all Americans, the second civil rights 
measure in the past 3 years. Republi- 
cans, refused to assist liberal Democrats 
to bring the legislation to the House 
floor after it was stalled by the Rules 
Committee coalition. They teamed up 
with Southern Democrats in an effort to 
water down or block the bill which was 
finally passed. 

HEALTH AND MEDICAL RESEARCH 

Congress again overrode administra- 
tion objections and increased funds for 
health and medical research to find the 
cure for such killing and crippling dis- 
eases as cancer, heart disease, arthritis, 
and mental illness. Congress extended 
the Hill-Rhodes Act to step up training 
of needed public health doctors, nurses, 
and engineers. Congress passed my pub- 
lic health bill, HR. 6871 shortly before 
adjournment. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


For the second time in 3 years Presi- 
dent Eisenhower vetoed legislation to 
help distressed economic areas to help 
themselves solve the problem of chronic 
unemployment. Many of these dis- 
tressed areas are in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, New England, and 
other parts of the country. 

In this instance as in others, the veto 
power of the President prevented Con- 
gress of meeting this important problem 
of economic distress. 

I supported and voted for this impor- 
tant area redevelopment legislation, of 
vital concern to Berks County and other 
areas of Pennsylvania. 

AVAILABLE FOR MEETINGS 


This report obviously cannot discuss 
each of the measures mentioned in much 
detail. Other issues before Congress 
have not been dealt with because of 
space requirements. As in past years, I 
again welcome the opportunity to appear 
before any group in Berks County to 
speak and answer questions on any issue 
which may be of interest. Contact my 
office in the Reading Post Office Building 
with any such request or on any other 
matter with which you are concerned. 
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SPEECH 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (S. 2917) to establish 
a price-support level for milk and butterfat. 


Mr.COAD. Mr. Chairman, on this last 
day of the session we are considering a 
farm bill which will give some assistance 
in helping the farmers who need assist- 
ance so desperately. This bill will raise 
dsiry price supports from 83.06 to $3.22 
per hundredweight. This level of price 
support serves to raise the floor under the 
market for the market price of milk is 
presently higher than this figure. How- 
ever, this will effectively raise the floor 
level and in this manner serve to sta- 
bilize the dairy industry at a higher price 
level and for this urgent reason this bill 
should be enacted. 

Mr. Chairman, the farm situation is so 
critical in the Midwest that farm auc- 
tioneers are already booked up months 
ahead. They are going to sell out the 
family farmers who have struggled so 
valiantly against the harsh economics of 
increasing production at lower prices. 
This philosophy which has been espoused 
and practiced by the Republican admin- 
istration has brought economic ruin to 
many of our farm people. This I say is 
cruel treatment to some of the finest of 
American citizens. I am told that in 
some communities up to 25 percent of the 
family farmers are going to be liquidated. 
This is a great tragedy. It is a useless 
and a needless tragedy. It need not have 
happened and it should not have hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my sincere hope 
that Preisdent Eisenhower will sign this 
bill. It is the last opportunity the Presi- 
dent has to redeem, if in such a small 
way, the glowing campaign promises 
which he made while a candidate for 
office in 1952, In 1952 Mr. Eisenhower 
promised 100 percent of parity in the 
marketplace by pledging himself to the 
continuation of the 90 percent supports. 
We know that during the eight sessions 
of the Congress Mr. Eisenhower has 
never lived up to any of the promises 
he made to the farmers of America. But 
now, as one of his last official acts of 
signing farm legislation he has this op- 
portunity of doing a little for the Amer- 
ican farmers who are engaged in dairy- 
ing. 

But if Mr. Eisenhower vetoes this bill, 
as he has vetoed five other farm bills, 
he will have a record of 100 percent 
against our farmers. It will prove that 
what he said earlier this year about re- 
laxing his demands on farm legislation 
were just so many words spoken in the 
arena of politics. 

Mr. Chairman, our farmers cannot af- 
ford the luxury of having their liveli- 
hoods cast about as the whim of politics 
may choose. Our farmers need assist- 
ance. They need assistance in balanc- 
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ing production at a fair price so that 
their families can live as first-class citi- 
zens, It is not fair that the American 
people should expect the farmers of our 
land to subsidize the grocery bill forever. 
The American farmer deserves the best, 
but he has been receiving only crumbs, 
By passing this bill and by the President 
signing this bill will be a step in the right 
direction. 


Assistance in the Development of Latin 
America and in the Reconstruction of 
Chile 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 13021) to pro- 
vide for assistance in the development of 
Latin America and in the reconstruction of 
Chile, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for this time because there are one or 
two points I wanted to make in connec- 
tion with this legislation and a few ques- 
tions I would like to ask the Chairman 
of the Committee. From the examina- 
tion that I have made of our foreign 
aid program all over the world, I have 
learned that we have made so many mis- 
takes in administration, we have lost so 
many friends, that I hoped we would 
give greater attention to our activities 
in Latin America, to strengthen Western 
hemispheric ties and to establish a 
stronger democracy in the Americas. 

In the debate here today, we have 
talked about sending our representa- 
tives to Bogota with an indication of 
congressional intent. Even without this 
legislation, they will go to Bogoté with 
congressional intent clearly indicated be- 
cause we have the mutual security pro- 
gram and its many provisions already in 
use or available for use. 

I strongly support increased American 
aid to the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. In a recent foreign policy 
address in my district, one of the main 
suggestions I made for improvement in 
our foreign aid program was that we 
should place primary emphasis on the 
development of the Western Hemisphere 
so that it can be economically inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient, permitting 
us to present a cohesive force of free 
peoples as democracy’s answer to Com- 
munist slavery. 

The bill which we are considering to- 
day contains a statement of policy for 
which I commend the Committee. Iam 
disturbed, however, about section 2, 
which provides for an authorization of 
$500 million. I do not know how much 
will be needed for an adequate program 
in Latin America, and there is not any 
evidence that anyone else has factual 
knowledge to support any particular fig- 
ure. What concerns me most is the fact 
that the administration apparently feels 
that a statement of policy must be ac- 
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companied by a definite dollar figure in 
order that our Latin American neighbors 
may be convinced of our sincerity. If 
this be true, it is indeed a sad commen- 
tary on the respect with which we are 
regarded. Is the ghost of dollar diplo- 
macy haunting us even in the Western 
Hemisphere? 

The report from the Foreign Affairs 
Committee states that they have been 
assured that the executive branch will 
not request appropriation of these funds 
until “comprehensive programs for their 
use have been worked out.” In the ab- 
sence of such programs, I question the 
wisdom of even authorizing such an ap- 
propriation, since we have found from 
past experience that earmarking of 
funds almost automatically leads to 
hasty, wasteful expenditures. 

Once we have approved this authori- 
zation, we might as well face the fact 
that when we conyene next year we will 
be asked to appropriate funds under it 
for any purposes to which the adminis- 
tration has in the meantime committed 
American support, whether we like them 
or not. 

We will be told that as a result of this 
authorization the Latin American coun- 
tries have been led to believe that $500 
million will be appropriated, and if we 
do not appropriate that amount our 
southern neighbors will consider it a 
breach of faith. 

Let any who feel this is an overstate- 
mient analyze the position in which we 
find ourselves today. We are told that 
we have to pass this bill because of what 
the Latin American countries have been 
led to believe by the administration and 
that a failure to pass the bill will cause 
resentment among Latin American 
countries and a resulting loss of Ameri- 
can prestige. 

Step by step, then, we are led along 
the path beyond the point of no return. 

In the past it has been established that 
the earmarking of funds in advance of 
detailed plans for their use has led to 
expenditures that were neither worth- 
while nor economically sound, In those 
cases we were speaking of earmarking 
of appropriated funds. In this case, 
however, the administration has ear- 
marked $500 million for Latin America 
not only before appropriation, but even 
before authorization, and now—today— 
we are told that we have to approve this 
extra-legal action or the foreign policy 
of the United States will suffer. I believe 
this constitutes a serious usurpation by 
the administration of a function which 
belongs to the Congress. There ought to 
be some way to stop administrative per- 
sonnel from putting the Congress in this 
position. 

Let me ask the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Moran] why it is necessary, in this 
bill, to authorize an additional $500 mil- 
lion at this time. Why can we not use 
existing mutual security funds? 

Mr. MORGAN. First I would like to 
explain to the gentleman that the Com- 
mittee is not claiming any credit for the 
statement of policy. The statement of 
policy was offered in the other body by 
Senator MANSFIELD, Senator CAPEHART, 
and Senator Morse. The House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs just added sev- 
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eral small amendments. So credit for 
the statement of policy, which the chair- 
man agrees is a very good one, goes to 
the other body. 

Of course, the Chairman has to agree 
with the gentleman from Virginia that 
authority already is contained in the Mu- 
tual Security Act, ana that what he sug- 
gests possibly could be done. But the 
dollar sign is necessary if we are going 
to make any progress, if we are going to 
move ahead with this new social pro- 
pam outlined in the bill for Latin Amer- 

ca. 

Mr. HARDY. Could we not accom- 
Plish the stated policy under existing 
authority? The Development Loan Fund 
was created for purposes such as these. 
Loans, as well as grants, can be made by 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. ‘There is a substantial appro- 
Priation for special assistance, and one 
for defense support, and we have just 
increased the President’s contingency 
fund by $100 million. Are there not any 
number of pockets in which funds could 
be found if specific dollar commitments 
Were needed at Bogota? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think the gentleman 
Is correct. But I want to say that the 
Teal incentive for this program does not 
come from this country, but it came out 
of the meetings held over a series of 
Months by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 3 

Mr. HARDY. I appreciate that. But 
I repeat this one thought. The purpose 
we need to accomplish is to state a prop- 
er policy and then undertake to effectu- 
ate that policy through intelligent, imag- 
inative use of existing legislation. That 
is what I would hope that we will do. 
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HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
Yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am glad the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has 
taken this occasion to speak of these 
three Members, my colleagues in the 
House from the great State of Ohio, who 
Are leaving this year from the Congress 
of the United States. Time does not per- 
mit me to speak of them individually, 
but I just want to say to each one of 
these colleagues who is retiring that my 
association with them through all the 
years has been most pleasant. They 
have been able, effective Members of the 
House of Representatives. They have 
been conscientious representatives of the 
Deople of their districts, of the great 
State of Ohio, and of the United States 
Of America. Iam sorry to see them leave, 
but upon their determination to leave, 
Which seems to be final, I wish them the 
best in all the years to come, 
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Land of the Cherokee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, in connection with the dedication of 
the Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park in 1937, Colliers magazine pub- 
lished an article entitled “Land of the 
Cherokee“ by Herbert Ravonel Bass 
which was about the Cherokee and the 
tragic sacrifices of Tsali and his sons. 

The expulsion of the Cherokee from 
the eastern part of the United States 
and settling them in Oklahoma was a 
most controversial movement at the 
time. It was a result of Andrew Jack- 
son’s proposal to send the Cherokee west 
of the Mississippi which caused Col. Davy 
Crockett, then a Member of Congress to 
break with him. Colonel Crockett made 
a dramatic appeal on the floor of the 
House for the Indians. 

The Tsali story is just one phase of 
the movement but a very dramatic one. 
I thought it deserved being inserted in 
the Rrcorp where it might become again 
available. It would seem as if there 
might be an appropriate monument or 
marker erected in the park to Tsali and 
his sons in recognition of their bravery 
and devotion to their people. 

The article follows: 

LAND OF THE CHEROKEE 


(By Herbert Ravonel Bass) 


I wasn’t paying much attention to what 

Standing Deer was saying—something about 
the superior merit of locustwood for bows, 
We were in Ocona Luftee Valley in the Great 
Smoky Mountains and I was thinking about 
Tsall. Tsall and his sons facing the rifles, 
facing the firing squad, This is what I was 
thinking. 
Millions of people are coming here soon, 
coming to see the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, and none of them ever heard 
of Tsali, They don't know about the things 
he did. That's wrong. They ought to know 
about it. It's the greatest thing here—the 
most magnificent. It doesn't matter what 
color his skin was. 

“Chief,” I said suddenly, “what about 
Tsali? What about Tsali and his sons?” 

Standing Deer looked at me but he didn’t 
answer. I don't know whether I saw any- 
thing in his eyes or not. I thought that he, 
too, saw for a moment Tsali and his sons 
looking into the muzzles of the rifles almed 
at their hearts. But this may have been 
imagination; Indian eyes are often hard to 
read. Some Indian children were playing 
beside the river and a woman passed with 
her papoose on her back. Standing Deer 
seemed to be watching them. 

I didn’t mention Tzalt again and that 
afternoon I left the Smokies, A few days 
later, in a city 300 miles away, I saw in the 
newspapers that President Roosevelt, mak- 
ing his first visit to the new Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, had stopped at 
the Cherokee Indian reservation in Ocona 
Luftee Valley where former Chief Standing 
Deer had placed on the President's head an 
engle-feathered headdress and proclaimed 
him Chief White Eagle of the tribe. The 
President, the papers said had been shown 
an Indian blowgun and was much inter- 
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ested in the long cane tube and the needle- 
sharp darts. 

But there wasn’t any mention of Tsall. 
If Standing Deer thought of that matter, 
thought of the old man and his sons quiv- 
ering on the bloody ground after the merci- 
less rifles had spoken, he didn’t say any- 
thing about it to the President. Probably 
it wouldn't have been the right thing to say 
on such an occasion. There was another 
President involved—a strong man but a good 
hater; and probably this smiling President 
whom Standing Deer crowned with the 
eagle-tall headdress did not know Tsali's 
story. 

There are very few people who do know 
it outside of Ocone Luftee Valley in the 
shadow of the Smokies. But now the time 
has come when it should be known. 

This will be (for the two are inseparable) 
partly the story of Tsali and partly the story 
of the Great Smoky Mountain National Park, 
the youngest of all our national parks and 
probably the most important of them all. 
It won't be a description of scenery, Scenery 
is a grand thing to see but as reading matter 
many people find it dull. One of the very 
best things about the great new national 
park they dre making on the “Roof of Eastern 
America,” is the fact you won't have to read 
about it; you'll be able to see it yourself. 

It lies almost in the center of that most 
populous part of the United States which is 
east of the Mississippi River and south of 
the Greak Lakes. It is incomparably the 
finest tract of wilderness east of the “Father 
of Waters,” and yet, in these days of quick 
travel, it is almost at your door. 

From the top of Ruwahi—Tsali’s moun- 
tain—a circle with a 600-mile radius will 
include the cities of St. Louis, Chicago, Cin- 


` cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, Mil- 


Indianapolis, Columbus, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Washington, Balti- 
Wilmington, 


eigh, Charlotte, Charleston, Savannah, At- 
lanta, Jacksonville, Memphis, Nashville, 
Birmingham, and New Orleans. This means 
that the Great Smoky National Park, excelled 
in size only by a few of the large western 
parks and excelled in beauty by name, is 
within 24 hours by road or rail of more than 
half of the population of the United States— 
within easy reach, in other words of millions 
who haven't the time or the money to visit 
the Yellowstone or Yosemite or the other 
scenic areas of the West. 


A PARK FOR ALL SEASONS 


That is a fact of first impotrance and that 
is why the Great Smoky Park, carved out of 
Tennessee and North Carolina, is going to be 
in a practical sense the most important of 
the 22 parks in our national system. That, 
too, is why—although it is not yet completed 
and hasn't yet been opened officially—it had, 
last year, more visitors than any other na- 
tional park in the United States, Another 
great point in its favor is the fact that it 
will be an all-weather park, its roads open at 
all seasons, as beautiful in winter when 
its peaks are capped with snow as it is in 
spring and early summer when the flame 
azalea and rhododendron make it a wonder- 
land of vivid bloom, Within a comparatively 
short time, the National Park Service be- 
lieves the number of visitors to the Great 
Smoky Park each year will reach the 3 mil- 
lion mark. 

What they will see there cannot easily be 
described. Certain salient facts, perhaps, 
will give the prospective visitor a hint of 
what he may expect. 

Though not as high above sea level, the 
Smokies (so named from the mysterious 
blue haze that hovers over them) rise as 
high above their valleys as the Rocky Moun- 
tain summits with only a few exceptions so 
that the effect is equally impressive. Top- 
ping the main mountain mass are 16 peaks 
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more than 6,000 feet in altitude and 29 
peaks more than a mile high, On their slopes 
and in their deep valleys are the largest 
virgin red spruce and hardwood forests in 
the United States—more virgin forest, in 
fact, than in all the rest of the East com- 
bined. The clear swift streams provide 600 
miles of beautiful trout water. Protection 
will make the park a paradise of animal life; 
it is already a plant-life paradise so wonder- 
ful that no known area of equal size in the 
Temperate Zone can match its richness and 
variety. 

In brief, the Great Smoky National Park 
will preserve for posterity the last remnant 
of primeval Eastern American wilderness—a 
remnant some 440,000 acres, or 687 square 
miles, in extent, beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion and so rugged and lofty that the advanc- 
ing tide of civilization fell back daunted be- 
fore it, flowing around it instead of over it 
and leaving it all these years unconquered 
and unspoiled. 

It is a grand thing that the Great Smoky 
has been saved. North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, the Federal Government, and the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund 
joined forces to save it at a cost, to date of 
$11 million; and the task has not yet been 
quite accomplished, for the area actually ac- 
quired is still short of that stipulated by the 
Federal law. For this reason there has been 
no formal opening as yet, since under the law 
the park will not become an official reality 
until the entire area has been secured. But 
the National Park Service administers and 
protects it and it is already real enough to 
have drawn last year, as previously remarked, 
more visitors than any of its much more ad- 
vertised rivals. When, as will undoubtedly 
happen soon, the Park Service can really go 
to work on its development and officially in- 
vite visitors, it is predicted that more people 
will see the Great Smoky Park every year 
than all the 21 other national parks com- 
bined. 

KEEPERS OF THE ANCIENT LORE 

That is why this is the time to tell Tsali's 
story. Almost suddenly it has become a 
matter of personal interest to 60 million peo- 
ple or more. When you go into the Smokies 
from the little town of Bryson City, which 
Will be one of the chief gateways to the new 
national park, you will pass through the 
63,000-acre reservation of the Eastern Band 
of the Cherokee Tribe. This will be a sur- 
prise to the average traveler; like most 
other people, he supposes that in order to 
find Indians you have to go to the West. 
It is true that the main body of the Cherokee 
Nation now lives in the West; but there are 
more than 3,000 Cherokees in and about the 
valley of Ocona Luftee under the eastern 
Tampart of the Smokies, and in certain re- 
spects they are among the most interesting 
Indians in the United States. 

From the beginning they have been there, 
still dwelling in their old homeland, plant- 
ing their little farms in the mountain coves 
and beside the clear streams, their presence 
unknown to the vast majority of the con- 
quering race which swept long ago over the 
red man's country and drove him far be- 
yond the Mississippi. They go to the white 
man’s school maintained for them by the 
Government; they have learned the white 
man's way and his language (though they 
have not forgotten their own); and, except 
on special occasions, they wear the white 
man’s garb. But some of them keep in their 
hearts the red man's ancient lore and main- 
tain the red man's customs, and for many 
people they will be among the most interest- 
ing features of the great new national park 
which surrounds their reservation on three 
sides. 

It is due to Tsali that they are there; and 
Tsall's ver lamely I may tell it— 
seems to me, in its valor, its pity, and its 
triumph, to be one of the great true stories 
of America. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Tall isn’t in it at the begininng. One day 
a little Cherokee boy was playing on the 
bank of the Chestatee River in upper Georgia. 
Something in the crystal-clear water at- 
tracted his attention and he stopped and 
picked it up—a yellow pebble about as large 
as the end of his thumb, It was a pretty 
thing and, instead of throwing it at the red- 
birds twittering in the alders, he carried it 
to his mother in her cabin a little back from 
the stream. 

The woman looked at it closely, washed 
it in water and rubbed it with her fingers. 
Then she put it carefully away in a safe 
place. On her next visit to the settlement 
she took it with her and showed it to a 
white man. 

The white man stared at it with an ex- 
citement which he concealed quickly. After 
some dickering for diplomatic purposes, he 
bought it from her, probably for much less 
than it was worth. 

Nobody knew it then, but a little Indian 
boy playing beside a river had blown his 
nation up as though with dynamite, 

The yellow pebble was the beginning—or 
rather the beginning of the end, Long before 
then the decline of the Cherokee Nation had 
begun. When the white man came to Amer- 
ica, the Cherokees, a branch of the virile 
Iroquoian stock, had been the proudest and 
most powerful Indian nation in the South. 
In the heyday of thelr power they claimed 
lordship from the Ohio and the Tennessee 
on the north and west almost to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


But gradually, as the white settlements 
spread inland from the coast, this red em- 
pire had dwindled. Gradually the white 
man’s rifle in war and the white man's guile 
in peace had broken the Cherokees’ strength 
and taken the Cherokees’ lands. At the 
time—1815—when the little Indian boy 
picked up the yellow pebble, they held an 
area somewhat larger than the present State 
of Massachusetts, comprising the beautiful 
mountain country of western North Caro- 
lina, northern Georgia, northern Alabama, 
and eastern Tennessee. This, the last rem- 
nant of their anclent wild domain, had been 
guaranteed to them forever by solemn treaty. 

The yellow pebble that was really a nugget 
of gold turned that treaty into a scrap of 
paper, 

News of the discovery spread like wildfire. 
There was gold in the Cherokee lands. By 
fair means or foul the Cherokees must be 
dispossessed. Within 4 years, all their lands 
east of the Chestatee were taken from them. 

Then, in 1828, gold was found again—this 
time between the Chestatee and the Smokies; 
and in the same year Andrew Jackson was 
elected President of the United States. 

There were casuists then as now, and where 
there is gold a way can always be found. 
Through chicanery and force, with less than 
one-sixth of them consulted, a new treaty 
was imposed upon the Cherokees, requiring 
them to surrender their entire homeland for 
the sum of $5 million and submit to whole- 
sale deportation to the West. 

Tsali, on his little farm among the moun- 
tains, heard only echoes of the storm. Un- 
der the leadership of the child Guwiaguwi 
(Wild Swan) whose “white name” was John 
Noss, the Cherokees protested against this 
great wrong. They were not altogether 
friendless. Daniel Webster and Henry Clay 
spoke for them, with Edward Everett, of 
Massachusetts, and Henry Wise, of Virginia. 
Davy Crockett, of Tennessee, frontiersman 
and Indian fighter, rose in the National 
House. The new treaty, he told his fellow 
Congressmen, was unjust, cruel, and dis- 
honest, He could not vote for it and keep 
his honor, and if his constituents felt other- 
wise, they knew what they could do. 

General Wood, commanding the Federal 
troops already concentrated in the Cherokee 
country, wrote to Edward Everett about the 
hordes of white men who, like vultures, are 
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watching ready to pounce upon their prey 
and strip them of e they have. The 
work was too ugly for General Wood; he was 
relieved at his own request. General Dun- 
lap, in command of Tennessee troops, sent 
to aid in dispossessing the Cherokees, stood 
it as long as he could and then exploded. 
In a fiery speech to his men, he declared that 
he would not stain the honor of his State 
by taking part in an outrageous crime. 

Nothing availed. Martin Van Buren, who 
had now become President, was disposed to 
allow the Cherokees a little more time. But 
the vultures were impatient. The Indians 
were helpless—they had already been dis- 
armed, There was not only gold in the 
Cherokee mountains but there were rich 
Indian farms in the coves and valleys, and 
cattle and horses to be had for the taking. 
It was whispered, too, that if the Indian 
graves were dug open, valuable silver orna- 
ments could be taken from the corpses thus 
exhumed. So, one spring morning, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery moved into the Chero- 
kee country until the force there totaled 
7,000 men. 

Tsali worked in the fields of his farm, 
which was near the farms of his two older 
sons and his bother, and on other days he 
hunted deer and wild turkeys, for he was a 
great hunter and, although his rifle had been 
taken from him, he was skillful with the 
bow. Rumors came to him from time to 
time; the soldiers were building pens or 
stockades at various places in the Cherokee 
country and it was whispered that the In- 
dians would be herded into these pens and 
kopt there until they could be carried to the 

est. 

He spoke seldom. Sitting in silence, he 
would gaze for hours at the blue mountains 
that he had known from his youth, It is 
not sentimentality but scientific fact that 
those who think of all Indians as brutish, 
animal-like savages are as far wrong as those 
who have idealized the red men. Besides 
the testimony of men who lived among 
them, the folklore of the mountain Indians, 
often aglow with poetry, reveals their deep 
feeling for their native country; and in 
Tsali this feeling was very strong, It was 
not only of his own exile he was thinking. 
What stunned him was the thought that in. 
all the homeland there would be none left 
to guard the old sacred places and keep up 
the old sacred ways. 

A MARCH OF DEATH 


When the soldiers came to his cabin he 
seemed to be in a dream. They already had 
with them as prisoners his brother and his 
two grown sons with their families; and 
Tsali rose like a man dazed and, motioning 
to his wife and young son to follow him, 
quietly took his place among the captives. 

He sprang like a panther upon the nearest 
soldier, wresting his weapon from him. Al- 
most in the same moment the other Chero- 
kees attacked. Taken by surprise, the sol- 
diers were at a disadvantage. There was a 
short fierce struggle for the rifles, a smother 
of oaths, a scream of agony. When it was 
over, one soldier lay motionless on the 
ground and the others were in flight along 
the trail. 

By early summer of that year—1838—the 
general commanding the troops in the Chero- 
kee country found that he had nearly 17,000 
men, women, and children in the pens, The 
roundup had been carried out ruthlessly and 
efficiently. One serious incident had oc- 
curred. A Cherokee named Tsali with his 
sons and his brother had attacked the de- 
tachment taking them to the stockade, killed 
one of the soldiers, and escaped into the 
high mountains about Kuwahi (Clingman's 
Dome)—a region which is still one of the 
wildest parts of the area included in the 
Great Smoky National Park. Other Indians 
were managing to escape from the pens from 
time to time, and it was clear that the 
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sooner the actual removal to the West could 
be accomplished the better. 

Tsali and his party, safe for the moment 
in a secret cave near Kuwahi, where the 
search parties could not find them, were 
spared that dreadful Journey. In October 
1838, it began—the march of the Cherokee 
Nation from their homeland into exile—the 
march of 13,000 brokenhearted men, women, 
and children, released from the prison pens 
to look for the last time on the beautiful 
land they had lost because the white man 
coveted its gold. Four thousand or more 
had already been taken from the pens and 
sent under military supervision on river 
steamers down the Tennessee and the Mis- 
sissippi and thence to the Indian territory. 
So many of these had perished on the way as 
a result of mismanagement or indifference 
that Chief Guwinguwi had begged that the 
rest be allowed to make the journey over- 
land under their own chiefs, 

It was the most tragic host that ever 
marched in America. Lee's gray battalions, 
Straggling southward after Appomattox, were 
going home to the familiar scenes they loved, 
but from these unfortunates their homes 
and homeland had been taken. More than 
600 had been assembled and these 
bore the sick and the aged and the smaller 
children. The others, organized in detach- 
ments of 1,000 with 2 Indian leaders in 
charge of each detachment, made the long 
journey mainly on foot. 

From the beginning it was a march of 
death. Each day men, women, and children 
lay down by the wayside and died, some- 
times 10 and 20 in a day, among them 
Guwisguwi'’s wife and White-path, one of 
the most noted chiefs, The Ohio was crossed 
near the mouth of the Cumberland and the 
Weary army passed slowly on through south- 
ern Dlinols to reach the Mississippi opposite 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

It was now midwinter, the river was full 
of floating ice and some of the detachments 
had to wait on the eastern bank until the 
Channel cleared. Fifty years afterward 
James Mooney, historian of the Cherokees, 
talking with old men and women in the In- 
dian Territory who had come out in the 
Removal, found that “the lapse of over half 
a century had not sufficed to wipe out the 
memory of the miseries of that halt beside 
the frozen river, with hundreds of sick and 
dying penned up in wagons or stretched 
upon the ground, with only a blanket over- 
head to keep out the January blast.” 

Six months after the march of death had 
begun the stricken army reached its desti- 
nation. Including the 1 of the contin- 
gent sent previously under military escort 
and those who died soon after their arrival 
in the West from sickness and exposure on 
the journey, the death toll of the Remoyal 
reached a total of more than 4,000, nearly 
One-fourth of the number who had started 
from the prison pens. That tragic march 
of a nation into exile is part of Tsali’s story, 
as Tsall’s story is part of the new Great 
Smoky National Park. Now his story moves 
swiftly to its triumphant end. 


THE CENERAL'S PROMISE 


From the first new highway just com- 
pleted from Newfound Gap to Clingman's 
Dome—the highest road east of the Rock- 
les — you can look down upon the virgin for- 
ests about the head of Deep Creek where no 
ax has yet struck. Somewhere in that shag- 
By wilderness, on the shoulder of Kuwahi, 
Tsall and his party had their refuge; and 
here and there along the main ridge of the 
Smokies, especially amid the lofty peaks 
at the head of Ocona Luftee Valley, other 
Small groups of Indians who had escaped 
from the stockades lay hidden. For a while 
the soldiers, fully occupied in guarding the 
Captive thousands in the pens and getting 
the removal to the West underway, left these 
refugoes in comparative peace. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Then, when the pens had been emptied 
and the march of the 13,000 had begun, the 
general in command turned his attention to 
the fugitives. With his army of 7,000 men 
combing the ridges, their ultimate fate was 
ineyitable; yet to find their hiding place 
in the mountain vastnesses would not be 
easy, and as they had sworn to die rather 
than be transported, this last roundup 
might be a bloody mess. The general 
thought of a plan. 

He called into conference a white trader, 
William Thomas, who for 20 years had lived 
among the Cherokees and held their con- 
fidence. He was ready, he told Thomas, to 
let loose his whole 7,000 upon the fugitives 
and hunt them down relentlessly until the 
last refugee had been taken or killed. But 
if Tsali and his party, who had shed blood, 
would come in and pay the penalty, he would 
call off the manhunt and try to obtain the 
Government s for the other fu- 
gitlves to remain in their old homes. 

By secret trails which none knew except 
the Indians and their friends, Thomas went 
alone to Tsali’s cave. Tsali and the others, 
sitting around their fire at the cave's en- 
trance, welcomed him. They listened in 
silence to the message. 

He stood for a moment looking out over 
the valley below him, and the great moun- 
tains beyond—wave after wave of billowy 
forest-clad ranges and rounded cloud-capped 
peaks, blue in that tenuous dreamy haze 
which gives the Smokies their name. The 
homeland of the Cherokees. The beautiful 
land which had been theirs for centuries, 
but was theirs no longer. 

He thought of the brokenhearted army of 
his kinsmen, wending their slow way into 
exile—of his three sons watching him in si- 
lence, waiting for him to speak. One hope 
had been with him: that somehow some of 
the refugees hiding in the mountains might 
remain there until the soldiers had gone and 
that in the end these few might be allowed to 
live on in the country of their fathers to 
found a new Cherokee Nation there and keep 
alive the ancient sacred ways. This hope 
had become a passion, an obsession. And 
now he could bring this great thing to pass. 

He turned. For a moment his gaze rested 
on his sons. Two of them were grown men; 
they would be able to face the rifles. But 
the youngest, Wasituna, was only a boy. 
Tsali’s eagle face was haggard and old, but 
his eyes were the eyes of a victor. “He will 
come,” he said, 

So he came in and gave himself up, and 
his three sons and his brother came with 
him. It seems certain that they knew what 
they were doing; the trader, Thomas, had 
told Tsali exactly what to expect. They were 
giving their lives for their people. They 
were dying in order that the Cherokee race 
might live on in its ancient home. 

It took place at a spot well below the 
mouth of Ocona Lufftee, probably just out- 
side the boundary of the new Great Smoky 
National Park. The general spared the boy, 
Wasituna, because of his youth. Apparently 
to impress upon the refugees still in the 
mountains the utter helplessness of the In- 
dian race, a squad of Cherokee prisoners 
were compelled to do the shooting. Prob- 
ably all the doomed men died gamely. In- 
dians, you recall, have always been good at 
the difficult art of dying without much fuss, 

Tsali's eyes, as he faced the rifles, were 
victorious, Perhaps he saw the future 
saw the vale of Ocona Luftee once more 
the home of his people, the smoke rising 
from hundreds of Indian cabins, the little 
children playing by the river, the small 
papooses riding on their mothers’ backs 
as you can see them in Ocona Luftee today. 

Kuwahi, or Clingman’s Dome, the highest 
peak of the Smokies and the goal of the 
millions who will visit the new national 
park, is the right place for a shaft to Tall. 
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Perhaps this article will help build it—who 
knows? But his real monument is in Ocona 
Luftee and its tributary valleys where the 
eastern Cherokees have their little farms. 
The western band, in Oklahoma, descendants 
of the 17,000 sent out in the removal is, of 
course, much larger. But there are now 
more than 3,200 in the eastern band in 
the heart of the old home country, the 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of 
the fugitives who were allowed to come out 
of their hiding places after Tsali and his 
party were shot. 

Tsall, looking down at them from the 
Happy Hunting Ground and seeing, too, the 
protecting arm of the new national park 
shielding the Smoky wilderness from the 
destroyer, is probably content. 


Excellent Example of Mature Immaturity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
performance of Robert Kennedy, cam- 
paign manager for presidential candi- 
date Joun KENNEDY at New York City, 
and as reported in the Washington 
Evening Star by Victor Lasky, on August 
26, exhibits as “hate everybody” complex 
and a state of mature immaturity. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Mr. Lasky’s report in the Appendix of 
the Recorp for the attention of the 
Members of Congress: 

ROBERT KENNEDY BLASTS CRITICS or His 

BROTHER 


(By Victor Lasky) 


In town politicking for “my brother, the 
Senator,” young Kennedy this week took on 
a varied assortment of individuals who, in 
one way or another, haye ruffled the feelings 
of Joun F. Kennepy, the Democratic presi- 
dential nominee. 

They included everyone from Jackie 
Robinson to Southern Democrats, to poll- 
sters, doctors, airline executives and, as was 
not entirely unexpected, Vice President 
NIXON. 

BLASTS AT BYRD 

His performance after a day of 
pow-wowing in the Puerto Rican community 
here. Mr. Kennedy, his brother's campaign 
manager, turned up after midnight at sta- 
tion WMCA for an interview. In his hour- 
long appearance, he: 

Assailed the Southern Democrats for hav- 
ing blocked progressive legislation in the 
special congressional session. He said their 
opposition to Kennedy-backed legislation 
was “a reflection on the Democratic Party.” 

Identified as the chief culprits Senator 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, Finance Com- 
mittee chairman, and Representative SMITH 
of Virginia, Rules Committee chairman. He 
accused both men of deliberately sabotaging 
legislation. “That these individuals by vir- 
tue of their chairmanships can hold all this 
up is deplorable,” he said. 

Charged that the medical profession had 
sabotaged medical care for the aged by rais- 
ing “the false cry of socialism.” And he 
termed “ironic” that President Eisenhower, 
who “had all his medical bills paid for 40 
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years,” should be opposed to such legisla- 
tion. 

Wanted to know why Mr. Nrxon is not 
being interrogated, as is Senator KENNEDY, 
on how his religious views would affect his 
attitudes on public questions. 

Deplored the Vice President's alleged at- 
tempt to take political advange in a scheme 
to bring African students to the United 
States. 

Bluntly accused a Nixon adviser, James 
Shepley, of advising the African student 
group not to take any money from the 
Kennedy Foundation. 

Urged that pollsters “like Gallup or Roper 
who are published in the press“ disclose the 
identities of their private clients. 

Charged that “the State Department or 
someone from the Federal Government had 
put pressure” on Pan American World Air- 
ways to withdraw its low bid to transport 
the African students in order that they 
could be “brought here by military trans- 
portation and thus the Federal Government 
could get the credit.” 

Demanded from critics “one single, soli- 
tary example of where” the Kennedy camp 
had made improper campaign expenditures. 
Following the West Virginia primary, he said, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
investigated such reports but “they didn't 
come back with any report of improper use 
of money.” 

Lashed out at Jackie Robinson for having 
condemned his brother’s position on civil 
rights and questioned his motives, “I have 
great admiration for Mr. Robinson,” said 
Mr. Kennedy, “but the fact is that before 
the convention he told our representative 
that even if Mr. Stevenson were nominated 
he would be for Mr. Nrxon.” 

Mr. Robinson, who has publicly stated his 
opposition to Senator KENNEDY, has ac- 
cused the Democratic candidate of having 
breakfasted with Alabama Gov, John D. 
Patterson and the head of a white citizens 
council, both of whom the ex-baseball star 
condemned as “bigots.” 

If course my brother had breakfast with 
Governor Patterson,” young Kennedy ex- 
claimed angrily. “Why shouldn't he? He's 
interested in’ yotes from all sections of the 
United States. Did he sell out and make 
some deal with Governor Patterson? No 
Democratic presidential candidate got as 
few delegate votes from the South as did 
my brother.” 

NOTES KHRUSHCHEV TIE 


Mr. Kennedy then observed that Mr. 
Nrxom had breakfasted“ with Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev. “In fact,” he added, 
“they exchanged gifts. Does this make Mr, 
Nrxow a Communist or disloyal?” 

As for Mr. Robinson: “I deem it unfor- 
tunate, his relationship with Chock Full 0’ 
Nuts, which is a nonunion shop. Robinson 
was charged before the NLRB (National 
Labor Relations Board), and the NLRB par- 
tially sustained the charge, that Robinson 
nad used racism to defeat the union.” 

Mr. Kennedy added that the head of 
Chock Full O' Nuts, a chain of refreshments 
shops, was a Republican and “an ardent 
supporter of Mr. Nixon,” 

Mr. Robinson, vice president in charge of 
personnel of Chock Full O’ Nuts, immedi- 
ately denied the Kennedy statements. 

DEFENDS UNION STAND 


He said that his employer, like him, had 
been a supporter of Senator HUMPHREY, the 
Minnesota Democrat who had contested Sen- 
ator KENNEDY in several presidential pri- 
Maries. 

About the labor relations allegations, Mr. 
Robinson said this: 

“Our employees can have a union any time 
they want it. Back in 1957, shortly after I 
joined the firm, there was a union election in 
our bakery. All sorts of wild charges were 
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brought up by someone who has since been 
indicted for alleged illegal activities. 

“But what has all this got to do with his 
brother’s having breakfast with the head of 
the White Citizens councils and the racist 
Governor of Alabama? 

“I think if Kennedy is going to resort to 
this kind of smear technique, it will defi- 
nitely be reflected in the voting. It cer- 
tainly makes me more determined to do 
everything I can as an individual to oppose 
& man whose campaign manager resorts to 
these tactics.” 

EXAMINING TAPE 


Mr. Robinson said that his lawyer was 
already examining a taped recording of Mr. 
Kennedy's remarks for possible legal action. 

Mr. Kennedy's claim that Pan American 
World Airways had been pressured into with- 
drawing its bid to transport African students 
astonished the airline's executives. 

“I can’t find anyone in the company who 
is aware of any such bid,” sald a spokesman. 
“Apparently this story has been floating 
around for some days. It just doesn’t make 
sense.“ 


Annual Convention of the Squires & 
Constables Association of Pennsylvania, 
Inc., Clearfield, Pa., August 30, 1900 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Clear- 
field, Pa., in my congressional district 
was the site of the 1960 convention of 
the Squires & Constables Association 
of Pennsylvania, Inc., on August 29 
through 30. 

The arrangements for the convention 
were made by the convention chairman, 
R. P. Neal, of Clearfield, assisted by Jus- 
tice of the Peace Charles McClure, of 
Curwensville, Pa. One of the features of 
the convention program was the annual 
banquet attended by public officials and 
the delegates and their wives. It was 
my privilege to deliver the banquet ad- 
dress on the subject, “Law, Order, and 
Justice—At Home.” The address fol- 
lows: 

Law, ORDER, AND Justice—AT Hour 
(Address by James E. VAN ZANDT, Member 
of Congress of the 20th District of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the annual conyention of the 

Squires & Constables Association of Penn- 

sylvania, Inc., Clearfield, Pa., August 30, 

1960) 

It is always a pleasure for me to speak 
to constituents of mine, and to other citizens 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Tonight I am particularly fortunate to be 
able to address you not only as citizens of 
Pennsylvania, but also as officials of our 
local governments. 

Being in Congress for as long as I have— 
some 20 years Now—so much of one's time 
ils taken with national and international 
problems, it is most important that we 
should be reminded every now and then of 
the workings of government on the State and 
and local levels. 

Frankly, you have given me a splendid op- 
portunity to do this—and especially in the 
hometown of your popular first vice presi- 
dent, Mr. R. P. Neal, of Clearfield, Pa. 

There is no better reminder of the im- 
portance of local government, it seems to 
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me, than the very name of your organiza- 
tion—the Squires and Constables Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 

The word “constable” is taken from two 
Latin words—“comes stabuliim”’—the com- 
panion or master of the stables. 

Well over a thousand years ago the con- 
stable was the most important official of 
government. When nations were often no 
larger than our average size country of to- 
day, the constable was the Keeper of the 
horses—the cavalry. He was the chief mili- 
tary man for the count or lord of the shire. 
It was his duty to maintain law and order 
among the people of that county. 

Today the duties of a constable are not 
very different from those of a constable 
at the time of King Alfred or King Edward 
the Confessor. 

It is true: You no longer have to ride 
herd on a Robin Hood in Sherwood Forest, 
you do not have to keep bowstrings tight, 
nor sharpen arrows. You no longer have 
to chase highwaymen on horseback nor ride 
circuit throughout the county. 

But whatever the means you use your job 
is the same—the maintenance of law and 
order in the locality in which you were elect- 
ed to office, 

Besides constables you other members of 
this association are called squires. Squire, 
the law dictionary tells us, is a short form 
of “esquiree,” which in ancient times was 
defined as “a title of dignity next above gen- 
tleman.” That title, “squire,” was recog- 
nized by our own Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania in the case of Call v. Foresman, de- 
cided in June 1836. The court said in that 
case: the import of the word es- 
quire’ or ‘squire’ Is, in popular parlance of 
which the court will take notice, precisely 
the same as that of justice.“ 

Thus your title “squire” means two 
things: Gentlemen“ — Which you surely 
are—and justice“ — which you certainly 
must be. Tou are the conservers of jus- 
tice" in your respective ballwicks. 

The office of the justice of the peace, like 
that of constable, goes deep into antiquity— 
to the formation of England into one united 
country and into the earliest stages of the 
formation of what we know as the common 
law—the basis of our own system of law— 
equity and justice. 

Indeed, much of our early common law 
which is still law today—began, I have no 
doubt, at the bench of a county justice 
of the peace whore name is lost in his- 
tory, but whose decisions remain impor- 
tant to and binding on us today. 

In order to be prepared for this occasion— 
I set out to determine just what the duties 
are of constables and justices of the peace. 
That was a colossal task, believe me. 

I found a remarkable little book, called 
*“Dill’s Constables Guide in Pennsylvania,” 
which details hundreds of duties the con- 
stable must perform, 

Then I found one entire volume, and 

of another, containing two complete 
titles of the Pennsylvania Code of Law 
which describes the many and varied duties 
of Pennsylvania Justices of the peace and 
constables. 

These functions would take all night to 
enumerate—let alone discuss. Indced, 
Frederic W. Maitland, writing in 1885, prac- 
tically despaired of his task to set forth the 
many jobs which you officers are required 
to do. “Long ago,” he said, “lawyers aban- 
doned all hope of describing the duties of 
a justice in any methodic fashion, and the 
alphabet has become the one possible con- 
necting thread.” Only by using an alpha- 
betical system was he at all able to bring 
any semblance of order to his task. 

But I do not have to tell any of you what 
your duties are. You know that they touch 
practically every facet of the lives of people 
and every activity—public or private—in 
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your community. You know also that you 
have civil and criminal responsibilities of 
every conceivable description. You know 
and respect—as all men do—that every 
squire and every constable is charged with, 
In his community, the maintenance of law 
and order and the preservation of justice. 

As citizens of Pennsylvania we, like every 
citizen of every community, have a certain 
amount of civic pride and an awareness of 
the desirability and the necessity of helping 
that community grow and prosper within 
the framework of law—order and justice. 

It is, of course, the duty of every man 
so to conduct himself through the princi- 
Ples of good citizenship—that his immedi- 
ate locality might prosper and grow. But 
the special task of guaranteeing that this 
might be accomplished is yours. 

You have sought the opportunity to 
make your contribution to the community 
through election to the public office which 
you hold. As citizens we look to you for 
the accomplishment of these ends. Past 
experience tells us that our trust in you 
has been well placed. > 

The name of your organization contains 
another key word. That word is “associa- 
tion.” The term “association” means a 
combining or a drawing together. 

You have entered this organization in 
order to raise and discuss common prob- 
lems, the solution to which will greatly 
enhance the effectiveness of your job in 
your locality. 

Applied to justices of the peace and con- 
stables, “association” has yet another mean- 
ing. It demonstrates very well that the 
tasks of each—constables and justices of the 
Peace—are inseparable, They dovetail with 
One another, The work of squires and con- 
Stables cannot be separated. We cannot 
have one without the other. Law and order 
serves no purpose at all unless it is main- 
tained in a just manner—by giving to each 
man his due. 

Worded a little differently, your organiza- 
tion is “the maintenance of law and order 
associated with the preservation of Justice.” 

Now the name of your association raises 
& question: Squires and Constables of Penn- 
sylvania Associated for what purpose? 
Your purpose, I suggest is the noblest cause 
which any man can serve. That cause if 
the pursuit of peace, In the towns, cities, 
and counties in which you work your job is 
the maintenance of the public pence through 
the proper administration of justice. 

Peace and good order on the local level 


create an atmosphere in which the proper 


functioning of government may be pursued 
On each of the larger levels of society. The 
elected positions which you hold are the 
Very basis, the foundation, upon which all 
governmental activity must rest in order 
that a productive, prosperous, and peaceful 
world might be achieved. 

The world does not rest easy today. We 
are not engaged in a shooting war, but the 
largest portion of our Government financing 
and the greatest attention of the Federal 
Government ts devoted to an effort to pre- 
vent war by maintaining our country in the 
Strongest possible position. 

But simply because we have not drawn 
battle lines, and are not dropping or dodg- 
ing atomic bombs, does not mean that we 
are at peace. 

There is no peace for the people in the 
Congo, There is no peace in Tibet. There 
is no peace in Cuba. Indeed, there is little 
else but tension, apprehension, and grief. 

In every one of these instances these 
disastrous events began with the breakdown 
ot local government. The improper adminis- 
tration of law and order and justice at home 
Was the initial cause of the ferment result- 
ing in these difficult situations. 

Thousands of people from Tibet have been 
driven from their homes. Property of all 
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kinds has been confiscated in Cuba, with 


independent governmen 

Congo collapsed before it began operations. 
Because there was no strength in local ad- 
ministration. 

- These things do not appear to have any 
great immediate concern to us here in Clear- 
field, Pa., tonight. I say it does not appear 
to be of concern to us. But, indeed, it af- 
fects us greatly. 

Four hundred years ago it mattered little 
to the American Indians if Spain and Eng- 
land had a naval battle in the English Chan- 
nel. It didn't make any difference to Euro- 
peans if the Sioux and Blackfoot Indians had 
a fight on the Great Western Plains. In- 
deed, they weren't even aware of it. 

But now the world is a different place. It 
does make a difference to the continuation 
of life and the pursuit of happiness as we 
know it if a child is starving in the interior 
of India, or if the grass hut of a Congolese 
is burned and the family in it obliged to flee. 

The world is now a little place and the 
misfortunes of all people affect all others. 
If al these things affect us, or tend to dis- 
turb our daily lives, what must be done 
to remedy the situation? 

The answer to that question lies in the 
very fact that you are squires and constables. 
It lles in the successful accomplishment of 
your commission. As we said before—you 
are charged with the maintenance of law 
and order, you are the guardians of justice, 
the preservers of the peace. 

The world community is simply the sum 
total of many smaller societies, the basis of 
which is the family and the local commu- 
nity, the small town and the county. 

There can be no peace throughout the 
world unless there is first peace at home. 
The human body is not a properly function- 
ing organism unless each of its parts is well. 
One bad apple destroys the barrel. 

Use whatever example you wish, the same 
argument applies to all human society. 
Peace for all men will be attained only 
when peace comes to every man. And peace 
can come to the world at large only when 
it is realized by each small group of people 
in local communities throughout the world, 

That is your job. Your job is the main- 
tenance of law and order—and the preserva- 
tion of justiee at home. This joh properly 
done—and that depends entirely upon each 
of you—is both necessary and sufficient to en- 
sure peace in the world. 

William Shakespeare asked the question: 
“What's in a mame?” Certainly, it seems to 
me, the name of your organization, Squires 
and Constables Association of Pennsylvania, 
has in it at least part of the answer to the 
age-old search by man for peace. 

I read recently a one-verse poem which 
appeared in Poetic Justice in 1947. It per- 
tains to justices of the peace, and it goes 
like this— 


I'm important in the county; 
I'm a justice of the peace 
And I disbelieve defendants 
When they contradict the police.” 


That little verse illustrates, I think, Just 
one of the many difficulties which your job 
entails—the very hard job of determining 
what, in a given set of circumstances, is 
the just decision to reach. 

It also illustrates, however, that the deter- 
mination of justice is your job, and in order 
that it be done properly we can listen with 
careful attention to the Roman emperor, 
Justinian, who said 2,000 years ago, “Justice 
is the constant and perpetual will to allot to 
every man his due.” 

The positions which you squires and con- 
stables hold under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania are local in nature. Your juris- 
dictional boundaries are, relatively speaking, 
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small. The people over whom you have au- 
thority are few, and the direct effect of your 
official duties does not extend beyond your 
municipality or your county. 

But in a larger sense the effects of your la- 
bors and the proper conduct of your office 
extend far beyond your town, your city, or 
your country. 

As the very basis of justice through law and 
order you are, indeed, the cornerstone upon 
which the greatest hopes and dreams of all 
mankind rest—peace in all the world. 


Puerto Rican-American Cooperation in 
Atomic Energy Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 23, I had the honor of being in- 
vited to speak in Puerto Rico, at the 
ground-breaking for a nuclear-powered 
reactor which will produce electrical 
power for the people of that island. I 
include under unanimous consent my 
remarks on that occasion in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 

PUERTO RIcAN-AMERICAN COOPERATION In 
ATOMIC ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 
(Remarks by Hon. Cuer HoLmwæLD of the 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, at the 

dedication of the Puerto Rican atomic 

powerplant, August 23, 1960) 

Upon behalf of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I want to ex- 
tend congratulations to our fellow citizens 
of Puerto Rico, to Governor Mufioz-Marin, 
and to the Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority on the occasion of the dedication 
of this atomic power project, 

It is routine procedure for speakers at a 
dedication ceremony to declare that it is 
indeed an historic occasion. However, in 
this case, I sincerely believe that we are 
taking note today of a quite remarkable oc- 
casion. Let me explain why this dedication 
of a nuclear power project in Puerto Rico 
seems an important event to me. 

This atomic powerplant, and the Puer- 
to Rican nuclear center, signify several 
important milestones in United States 
atomic development and U.S.-Latin Ameri- 
can relationships. First, on their merits 
they will be a significant part of the research 
and development effort of the United States 
in the field of atomic power and basic re- 
search in atomic energy. Secondly, they 
show how the democratic process (and I use 
a little d“ although this is an election year) 
works to achieve real progress, in contrast to 
the dictatorial approach used in places not 
so far from here. Finally, and hopefully, it 
is possible that what we have learned—and 
are learning—here may have application 
throughout Latin America, and elsewhere in 
areas of the world which are in need of 
development. 

For only a few decades ago, Puerto Rico 
certainly qualified as an underdeveloped 
ares. We became aware of your problems of 
poverty, and lack of food, clothing, housing, 
and gainful work. In those days there 
seemed to be not much hope for the future, 

However, the years of the New Deal for the 
United States included a New Deal for 
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and read about your success, under able 
leadership, in raising the standard of living, 
developing and attracting new industry, im- 
proving education, building decent housing, 
and carrying forward all of the other activi- 
ties required for achieving a life of decency 
and dignity for the people of Puerto Rico. 
One of the absolutely essential factors in 
achieving what you have achieved so far, and 
in continuing with your remarkable prog- 
ress, is an abundant supply of electric power 
at a reasonable cost. I congratulate you and 
your Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority 
for the zeal, courage, and competence with 
which you have overcome many obstacles to 
provide the ever-increasing amounts of power 
required for Operation Bootstrap. I under- 
stand that the authority is one of the fastest, 
if not the fastest, growing electric utllity 
systems in the United States. Iam informed 
that in less than 20 years you have succeeded 
in increasing your production of power by 
more than 10 times; that from a peakload 
of 18,000 kilowatts in 1941, your authority is 
now planning for a peak demand of more 
than 500,000 kilowatts within the next 2 


years. 

This is amazing growth and an amazing 
achievement even in the rapidly growing 
electric power industry. It is especially note- 
worthy because, in addition to the usual 
problems of very rapidly expanding electric 
power systems, the authority has faced acute 
shortages of technically trained personnel 
and a lack of local fuel supplies. 

Today, less than 20 years after the creation 
of the authority, only 12 years after the in- 
auguration of Operation Bootstrap, and 8 
years after your attaining Commonwealth 
status with a new constitution, Puerto Rico 
is stepping forward into another new fron- 
tier—the frontier of atomic power, beyond 
which if we are successful lies a new and 
immense source of low-cost energy for the. 
people of the world. 

I would think this a less notable occasion 
if this nuclear plant were simply being built 
here by the Federal Government as a show- 
piece, with little or no direct participation 
by the people of Puerto Rico and the engi- 
neers of your water resources authority. The 
fact is, of course, that quite the contrary is 
true. 

That this project is now to go forward is 
due in large part to the leadership, the initia- 
tive and the persistent efforts of Gov. Luis 
Mufioz Marin (chairman of the board of the 
authority) and Mr, S. L. Descartes, until 
recently the executive director of the author- 
ity. Equally important, authority engineers 
have contributed very substantially to the 
detailed conception and design of what will 
be a pioneering reactor in the advancing 
technology of atomic power. We know that 
for a number of years the authority has sent 
ats bright young engineers to our great 
atomic laboratories at Argonne and Oak 
Ridge and elsewhere for training. 

This, it seems to me, is a matter of great 
importance, because in Latin America and 
in other areas of the world live millions of 
people who are engaged in a similar struggle 
to industrislize thelr countries and raise 
miserably low living standards. To do this, 
they must have power, just as Puerto Rico 
has to have more and more power—for your 
homes, your new industries, and rural elec- 
trification. Puerto Rico's rapid progress 
must be greatly encouraging to these other 
peoples. If you now show that it 18 possible 
in so short a period of time also to begin to 
develop and exploit this new source of en- 
ergy from the atom, the value of Puerto 
Rico as a demonstration and as a center for 
training and information for underdeveloped 
areas everywhere will acquire a new and ex- 
citing facet. 

Now I do not wish to give anyone the im- 
pression that atomic power development, ag 
such, will be the panacea for the ills of un- 
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derdeveloped countries. For most areas the 
utilization of increased energy from conven- 
tional sources—waterpower, oil, and coal 
where available—will make the most sense 
economically as the first step. But we have 
found that just the competitive threat of 
atomic power has had a beneficial effect on 
conventional fuel costs. And there is no 
doubt that a long-range atomic power de- 
velopment program, tied in with basic sci- 
entific research in all fields of atomic energy, 
will ultimately pay off. 

And let me say that I have no doubts 
about your ability to make an important 
contribution in this new endeavor. 

If I were not convinced that you will suc- 
ceed, and succeed impressively, there would 
be no nuclear power project to dedicate 
today. We who are on the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy do not 
recommend an atomic power project as an 
act of charity or as a ceremonial gesture of 
good will. We believe strongly that public 
funds should be invested in a nuclear power 
project only if there Is a clear promise that 
the investment will result in substantial and 
important contributions to technical knowl- 
edge. 

As you know, atomic power today is ex- 
pensive. It is not yet competitive from an 
economic standpoint for civilian use. The 
basic objective of our Federal atomic power 
program is not now and never has been sim- 
ply to build kilowatts of atomic power ca- 
pacity. The objective is to develop and build 
facilities and to finance research through 
which the scientists and the engineers can 
learn how, as expeditiously as possible, to 
build commercial atomic powerplants that 
will produce electricity at low cost, safely 
and reliably. 

This project in Puerto Rico offers a good 
example of the Joint Committee's policies in 
respect to atomic power. The Atomic Energy 
Commission first propored a nuclear power- 
plant in Puerto Rico in early 1957, following 
an announcement by Dr. Milton Eisenhower 
in 1956, to be part of your nuclear energy 
training center for Latin America. The Joint 
Committee turned turned down this recom- 
mendation because the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission proposed constructing a type of re- 
actor which we already knew how to build. 
It would have contributed nothing to ad- 
vancing the technology, although it might 
have been a nice showpiece. The Joint Com- 
mittee indicated it would be interested only 
in a proposal which promised a further step 
ahead in power reactor technology. 

Tn all honesty, I must say that that prob- 
ably would have been the end of the project 
if the Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority 
at that point had not shown some rather 
remarkable initiative. Your authority se- 
lected one of America's best qualified reactor 
engineering firms under the direction of Dr. 
Walter H. Zinn, who is perhaps our most 
distinguished reactor designer. As a result 
of this collaboration, the concept for the 
nuclear superheat reactor was developed 
which now is to be built and operated here. 

The authority took the initiative also in 
convincing the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Joint Committee that the concept 
was sound, and that the project would in- 
deed contribute greatly to power reactor 
technology. The fact is that this will be one 
of only two reactors in our entire program 
to explore the vitally important field of 
nuclear superheating. Furthermore, this 
reactor is to be designed and built as a truly 
experimental facility—not just a power pro- 
ducer—so that many valuable experiments 
can be performed with it to increase our 
understanding of how to design more efficent, 
more economical atomic powerplants as time 
goes by. 

This facility, therefore, is important not 
fust to Puerto Rico and, indeed, not just to 
Latin America as a new training facility. It 
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is important to the total U.S. program for 
atomic power development. We expect great 
technical contributions from this plant and 
from the engineers of your authority which 
will operate the plant and conduct many of 
the experiments. 

I cannot resist the opportunity to say that 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
claims considerable credit for this project. 
We not only insisted that a project be under- 
taken which would contribute very impor- 
tantly to our technical development program. 
We also actively supported the authority's 
proposal once it was clear that the authority 
was recommending a technically valuable 
type of facility and, equally important, pos- 
sessed the engineering competence to do a 
good job of operating the plant once it was 
built. 


At the request of Chairman Carr, DURHAM 
and myself in June 1958, the Commission 
submitted a report to the Joint Committee 
on the authority proposal. The Joint Com- 
mittee, on its own initiative, recommended, 
and Congress later that year approved, funds 
for engineering studies of the authority con- 
cept. The studies made good progress and 
the concept looked increasingly promising. 
We were surprised and disappointed, conse- 
quently, when the AEC informed the Joint 
Committee in April of 1959 that the pro- 
posed reactor was too exotic and that there 
were doubts about building it at a distant 
point like Puerto Rico, 

Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, who became 
chairman of the Joint Committee again in 
January 1959, and I both urged the AEC to 
reconsider, since we felt quite strongly that 
this was a worthwhile undertaking and 
should certainly proceed without further 
delay. I can tell you, too, that Commis- 
sioner John Graham, who is with us today, 
has also been an invaluable friend and sup- 
porter of this project in the Commission. 

In June 1959 Congress accepted the Joint 
Committee's recommendation and author- 
ized the design and construction of a reactor 
superheat project. The location and sponsor 
was left up to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to decide on technical grounds. For a 
month or so it was nip and tuck as to 
whether we could get the necessary appro- 
priations enacted, and then whether the 
Budget Bureau would let AEC begin to spend 
them. It was at this time that AEC Com- 
missioner Graham made a trip down here 
for firsthand discussions. I am delighted 
that further studies since then have con- 
firmed our belief that this is a desirable step 
forward and that the negotiations between 
AEC and the authority on the joint financ- 
ing of this project met with success. 

I might also say that the project repre- 
sents to me a most desirable and wholesome 
type of partnership between public agencies 
for the public benefit. All of the informa- 
tion developed from the research program 
with the reactor will be made available to 
the public. All of the patents obtained will 
be avaliable to industry, private and public, 
on a royalty-free nonexclusive basis. This 
is as it should be from the expenditure of 
public funds. 

This is not the first occasion, of course, for 
this type of collaboration between public 
agencies in Puerto Rico. Your authority and 
the Rural Electrification Administration have 
worked together for years in your highly suc- 
cessful and still expanding program for 
bringing the blessings of electricity to the 
rural people of the island. I understand that 
your authority has called upon the Depart- 
ment of Interlor and Tennessee Valley 
Authority for advice and assistance in plan- 
ning and designing your evor-growing gen- 
erating and transmission system. This is the 
kind of fruitful collaboration which should 
go on, and I am glad that now, in the new- 
est frontier of the power industry, we have 
brought in the Atomic Energy Commission 
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as a new partner in Puerto Rico’s outstand- 
ing power 


larger significance than its contribution 
the progress of the island economy and to 
the effectiveness of the American atomic 
Power program. Beyond this, and certainly 
of equal importance, it will be an important 
element in the nuclear energy center here 
for all of Latin America. This project and 
this center will be another demonstration 
for this region and for the world of how a 
free people, operating through the institu- 
tions of a freely elected and democratic gov- 
ernment, can apply effectively our modern 
technology to improve and advance the gen- 
eral welfare. 

I had occasion yesterday to fly over a 
Nearby troubled island which is apparently 
trying another approach to developing its re- 
sources—through the method of authoritari- 
an control, playing the dangerous game of 
flirting with communistic advisers. T am 
Sure that the differences in the democratic 
and Communist ways of life will become 
very strikingly demonstrated in these islands 
Of the Caribbean. The people of many na- 
tions are watching this demonstration of 
two opposing philosophies. 

Under the dedicated leadership of Gover- 
nor Mufioz-Marin, Puerto Rico is demon- 
strating in a dramatic way the vitality and 
the vigor with which the people of a pro- 
Bressive democratic society can build for 
themselves a better way of life. 

As a fellow American, I am proud of Puerto 
Rico and I wish you well in your new en- 
dea vors. 


Immigration and Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to include the text of a letter 
I wrote the Honorable CHESTER BOWLES, 
of Connecticut: 


Hon. CRX BOWLES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CHeEstex: On July 2, 1960, I wrote 
You regarding the immigration plank of the 
Democratic platform and I attached a pro- 
Posal of such plank stressing that it would 
have great humanitarian appeal and at the 
Same time alleviate the fears of a great many 
Americans who are plagued with chonic un- 
employment problems evident in many areas 
of our country, including the area I come 


Avcusr 8, 1960. 


For the record, I wish to repeat the text 
ot my proposal: 
“HUMANE IMMIGRATION POLICY 


“The large increase of population of the 
United States revealed by the 1960 census, 
together with the necelerated shift of our 
Population from rural into urban and su- 

ban centers, as well as the trend of mass 
movements from the East to the West and 
the Southwest, has created economic and 
S0clal problems as yet not resolved. The in- 
Sdequacy of urban housing, educational, and 
health facilities, and the relocation of manu- 
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tion policy. Automatic numerical additions 
to our country’s annual intake of immigrants 
will result in aggravation of the problems 
faced by our own population and result in 
regrettable hardship to the newcomer, who 
seeks economic betterment in America and 
not a continuation of the harsh life in the 

economies of the homeland he de- 
cided to leave, 

“The traditional American policy of hos- 
pitality for the immigrant and a safe haven 
for the oppressed shall, however, not be 
altered. That policy was implemented in 
the last 15 years when, under Democratic 
leadership, a series of laws were enacted, pro- 
viding for the continuation of immigration 
policies, enabling the United States to re- 
ceive refugees from persecution on account 
of race, religion, or political beliefs. Sound 
immigration policy was similarly imple- 
mented by legislation sponsored and chan- 
neled through the Congress by Democrats, 
which enabled immigrant families to remain 
united or to reunite in cases where they be- 
came separated in the course of their migra- 
tions. 

“We likewise believe that it is imperative 
that our immigration policy provide sound 
safeguards to prevent the admission to these 
shores of Communist agents or other sub- 
versives who threaten our internal security. 
We believe that immigration policy prevent- 
ing the separation of immigrant families and 
permitting speedy reunion of families is 
greatly advantageous not only to the immi- 
grants themselves, but to the welfare of the 
United States and its citizens as well, inas- 
much as it facilitates social and political as- 
similation and enhances economic integra- 
tion especially when the immigrant enters 
into a home established by his close relative 
in this country. We pledge ourselves to the 
implementation of these policies.” 

Unfortunately, the immigration plank of 
the Democratic platform prepared by your 
committee and approved at the Los Angeles 
convention bears very little similarity, if 
any, to my proposal. No pride of authorship 
is involved, believe me. But as a man who 
for the last 12 years has been responsible for 
most that has been done in the field of im- 
migration domestically, and in the field of 
migration internationally, I cannot refrain 
from expressing my deep disappointment at 
what was made a part of our platform as far 
as immigration is concerned. P 

Frankly, what appears in the platform are 
a few excerpts from speeches made quite 
some time ago by individuals advocating spe- 
cial immigration privileges and selected 
groups. The old material has not even been 
reviewed in the light of legislation enacted 
in the last few years. The result is that what 
our platform presents to the voters is out of 
date, not borne out by facts, and insincere, 
It is simply phony. 

Let me explain in detail what I have in 
mind and let me go over the immigration 
plank point by point. 

Platform: “We shall adjust our immigra- 
tion, nationally and refugee policies to elim- 
inate discrimination and to enable members 
of scattered families abroad to be united with 
relatives already in our midst.” 

Facts: The Congress has exercised continu- 
ous watchfulness over the needs of refugees 
and scattered families and the result of it is 
that since the end of World War II this 
country has never been left without an active 
refugee immigration program such as em- 
bodied in the Displaced Persons Acts of 1948 
and 1950, the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, and 
the act of September 11, 1957. 

In addition to that, the permanent immi- 
gration law, the Walter-McCarran Act, has 
equipped this country to deal with emergency 
problems such as typified by the exodus of 
Hungarians following the abortive Budapest 
uprising of 1956. Under the provisions of 
section 212(d)(5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the doors of this country 
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remain open to those who need a safe haven 
in a hurry, when is not in session, 
or where legislative action could not meet the 
requirements of time, Thus, the 

has seen to it that the United States is at all 
times in jon of adequate instru- 
mentality to maintain the position of leader- 
ship our country has assumed in granting 
asylum and permanent homes to displaced 
persons and refugees. 

Similarly, the Congress has seen to it that 
relief legislation designed to reunite immi- 
grant families and bring into the United 
States allen members of those who became 
U.S. citizens or permanent residents of this 
country be continuously on the statute 
books as the needs arose, The above-cited 
act of September 11, 1957 (secs. 5, 6, 9, 11, 
and 12), as well as the acts of September 
9, 1959, and September 22, 1959, eloquently 
testify that the problem of separated fami- 
lies has been not only constantly in our 
minds, but that it has been satisfactorily 
solved. 

The fallacious character of the immigra- 
tion plank is even more evident in the light 
of the fact that on July 14, 1960, while 
our convention was still in session, the 
President signed Public Law 86-648 under 
which an additional number of refugees 
will be able to enter the United States. Bear 
in mind, please, that on the date of the 
enactment of this new refugee law, the 
Department of State still had immigrant 
visas available for refugees pursuant to the 
law enacted on September 11, 1957 (a law 
which I sponsored jointly with our candi- 
date, Jack KENNEDY). Thus, we have seen 
to it that there is no hiatus in the admission 
of refugees, 

Platform: “In this World Refugee Year it 
is our hope to achieve admission of our 
fair share of refugees. We will institute 
policies to alleviate suffering among the 
homeless wherever we are able to extend 
our ald.“ 

Facts: Part of what I said above applies 
to this empty, pious statement, but let me 
stress that during the entire World Refugee 
Year, the United States has been admitting 
refugees pursuant to existing law (sec. 15 of 
the act of Sept. 11, 1957). In addition to 
that, the United States has contributed 65 
million to the funds administered by the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees in connection with the World Refugee 
Year. The enactment of the act of July 
14, 1960, implements in a more than ade- 
Guate way our pledges made in accepting 
the U.S. participation in the World Refugee 
Year and determines our “fair share” in the 
resettlement of the remaining refugees. It 
is so held by the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees and the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration, 
Refugee Year ended before the platform 
promise was made. 

Platform: “We must remove the distinc- 
tions between native-born and naturalized 
citizens to assure full protection of our 
laws to all. There is no place in the United 
States for second-class citizenship.” 

Facts: There are no second-class citizens 
under the naturalization and nationality 
laws of the United States. This blatant lie 
has been invented by Communists who seek 
the elimination of a statutory provision 
under which a naturalized citizen who, 
within 10 years foll his naturalization, 
engages in subversive activities may face 
the rescission of his naturalization by ju- 
dicial (not administrative) action. Does the 
Democratic Party advocate the repeal of that 
provision of the law? 

As far as rights and privileges of citizens 
are concerned, persons born and persons 
naturalized in the United States are placed 
on an exact equality by the Constitution, 
No law has, or could, change that. The only 
distinction between citizenship by birth and 
citizenship by naturalization affects eligi- 
bility to being elected, to, or to assume the 
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office of the President of the United States. 
This provision is contained in the Constitu- 
tion. Not in any of our naturalization or 
nationality statutes. 

What the present law does, continuing the 
provisions of all nationality laws enacted 
since the erection of this Republic, is to pro- 
vide for loss of citizenship by those who 
shortly after naturalization elect to return to 
the country of their nationality, or live 
permanently in some other foreign country. 
Exceptions from this old, general rule were 
greatly enlarged by the Walter-McCarran Act, 
and further enlarged by the act of August 
4, 1959. 

As to the general principle involved, let 
me quote the following: 

“Citizenship is membership in a political 
society and implies the duties of allegiance 
on the part of the member and a duty of 
protection on the part of the society. These 
are reciprocal obligations, one a compensa- 
tion for the other. (But) the clearest 
implication those (naturalization) laws show 
that it was not intended that naturaliza- 
tion could be secured thereunder by an alien 
whose purpose was to escape the duties of his 
native allegiance without taking upon him- 
self those of citizenship here, or by one whose 
purpose was to reside permanently in a for- 
eign country and to use his naturalization 
as a shield against the imposition of duties 
there, while by his absence he was avoiding 
his duties here. Naturalization secured with 
such & purpose was wanting in one of its 
most essential elements—good faith on the 
part of the applicant. It involved a wrong- 
ful use of a beneficent law. * * That the 
taking up of a permanent residence in a 
foreign country shortly following naturaliza- 
tion has a bearing upon the purpose with 
which the latter was sought and affords some 
reason for presuming that there was an ab- 
sence of intention at the time to reside 
permanently in the United States is not 
debatable.” 

These words are not mine. The Supreme 
Court of the United States said that on 
October 20, 1913 (Luria v. United States, 
231 US. 9). Has the Democratic Party a 
case to make against this? 

Platform: “The national-origins quota sys- 
tem of limiting immigration contradicts the 
founding principles of this Nation. It ts in- 
consistent with our belief in the rights of 
man. This system was instituted after World 
War I as & policy of deliberate discrimina- 
tion by a Republican administration and 


Facts: The national-origins quota system 
Was embodied in the law in 1924, and has 
served as the basic formula for the distri- 
bution of quota immigrant visas since that 
time. Except by critics catering politically 
to minority groups and special interests, the 
national origins quota system is generally 
considered to have worked well and served 
very well the national interests of the United 
States, 

The national-origins quota system is not 
predicated upon race, culture, morality, in- 
telligence, physical attributes or other char- 
acteristics of the people in any foreign coun- 
try. Our quota system is based on the image 
of our own people. It is like a mirror held up 
before the American people, reflecting the 
proportions of their various national foreign 
origins. The main purpose of it is to permit 
the speedy assimilation of the newcomer and 
his absorption into our social, political, and 
economic system more readily than if the 
immigrants would arrive in numbers dispro- 
portionate to the national orgins of the peo- 
ple who receive them and make them a part 
of their own. 

Let me quote this: “In formulating a 
permanent policy two considerations are of 
prime importance. The first is that the 
country has the right to say who shall and 
who shall not come in. It is not for any 
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foreign country to determine our immigra- 
tion policy. The second is that the basis of 
restriction must be chosen with a view not 
to the interest of any group or groups in this. 
country, whether racial or religious, but 
rather with a view to the country’s best in- 
terests as a whole. The great test is assimil- 
ability. Will the newcomers fit into the 
American life readily? Is their culture suf- 
ficiently akin to our own to make it possible 
for them easily to take their place among 
us? There is no question of superior or 
inferior races, or of Nordics, or of preju- 
dice, or of racial egotism. Certain groups 
not only do not fuse easily, but consistently 
endeavor to keep alive their racial distinc- 
tions when they settle among us. They per- 
petuate the ‘hyphen’ which is but another 
way of saying that they seek to create foreign 
blocs in our midst.” 

Again, these are not my words. They are 
taken verbatim from an editorial printed 
in the New York Times on March 1, 1924, a 
few weeks before the principle of national 
origin was selected as the distribution for- 
mula of the immigration laws of the United 
States. 

However, what is even more important 
than the consideration of the fairness and 
the logic of the national-origins quota sys- 
tem is the fact that our basic immigration 
quotas are nothing but a base upon which 
our laws operate. The quota has actually 
no bearing on the number of immigrants 
entering our country. First, for reasons of 
hemispheric comity, the quotas do not ap- 
ply to our neighbors of the Americas. Sec- 
ond, mindful of the humane aspects of im- 
migration and realizing the Impact of our 
immigration policy upon our foreign rela- 
tions, the Congress has at all times provided 
for the entry of immigrants outside of the 
basic immigration quotas, including refu- 
gees and relatives of U.S. citizens and per- 
manently residing aliens. 

Thus, while in the decade 1930-39, the to- 
tal of immigrants who entered the United 
States was 699,375; during the following 
decade, 1940-49, such total was 856,608; and 
in the decade 1950-59, the total rose to 2,- 
499,268. 

Here are the figures illustrating the entry 
of quota and nonquota immigrants since the 
enactment of the Walter-McCarran Act: 


Quota 


Nonquota 


Platform: “The protections provided by 
due process, right of appeal, and statutes of 
limitation, can be extended to non-citizens 
without hampering the security of our Na- 
tion.” 

Facts: Under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, full protection of all rights 18 
provided to aliens, even to those who have 
entered this country illegally. Neither due 
process of law nor judicial review of admin- 
istrative decisions is curtailed or limited by 
any provisions of the law. Administrative 
procedures prescribed in the tion 
and Nationality Act have been extensively 
tested in the courts, including the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and they with- 
stood the tests with flying colors—includ- 
ing attacks on their constitutionality. 

As to statutes of limitation, the law moves 
even beyond what is normally so termed. 
The law contains numerous provisions pro- 
viding relief for immigrants guilty of repre- 
hensible or outright criminal conduct where 
such relief was never available to them prior 
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to the enactment of the law presently in et- 
fect. Our motif in writing these provisions 
was the desire not to disrupt family units. 
One of those relief provisions contains even 
a statute of limitation on membership in 
subversive organizations, a provision en- 
tirely novel in our immigration laws (secs. 
212(a) (28) (I), 244(a)(5), 313 (o) and (d) 
of the basic code, and sec. 5 of Public Law 
85-316). 

Hoping that I have adequately dealt with 
details, let me say, in summing up, that I 
am genuinely sorry that, having included 
in the platform a set of wornout slogans 
and meaningless promises to do things which 
have already been done, we are now facing 
our voters without any outline of what our 
immigration policy is or what it should 
be 


We may find some consolation in the fact 
that our Republican opponents have similar- 
ly not overexercised themselves. They simply 
stated that they want to double the number 
of immigrants entering our country annual- 
ly. They did not say where they are going 
to find jobs for them. ‘This, however, does 
not surprise me as they did not say where 
they are going to find jobs for those already 
in this country, either. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No, 1, Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Tribute to Congressman Dixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sincere regret that I join other Members 
of the House in bidding farewell to Dr. 
Henry ALpous DIXON. Dr. Drxon, in ad- 
dition to being a neighbor of mine in 
political districts, is a close personal 
friend and one for whom I have the high- 
est regard. Since he represents Idaho's 
neighboring State of Utah, we have had 
many things in common, due to the 
similarity in natural resources and the 
interests of our constituents. We have 
found ourselves on the same side of most, 
if not all, political questions and par- 
ticularly those involving the basic rights 
of the individual and the development of 
our natural resources. It has been 3 
pleasure to join with him in champion- 
ing the supremacy of States rights in the 
matter of control and use of perhaps the 
greatest resources within our States, that 
of water, and of sponsoring legislation to 
authorize projects which provide for the 
growth and development of our area. 

As I recall, Dr. Drxon was drafted by 
the citizens of the Second Congressional 
District of Utah late in the campaign of 
the year 1954, and with reluctance on his 
part, since he had never before sought 
public office. He was at that time presi- 
dent of the fine Utah State Agricultural 
College at Logan, Utah, which is now 
known as the Utah State University. 
Prior to that time he had served for 
many years as president of Weber Junior 
College in Ogden and had served in 
numerous other assignments in the edu- 
cational field. 
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I know from personal discussion with 
My colleague of his great love for these 
United States and for the Constitution 
of this great Nation. We share similar 
basic beliefs that this Constitution was 
divinely inspired. I am sure it was be- 
Cause of this strong conviction that he 
agreed to become the Republican candi- 
date which resulted in his election to the 
84th Congress. This was his first at- 
tempt at either a State or National po- 
litical office, and I am sure he is a mem- 

r of a rather select group who can 
Claim the distinction of being elected on 
the very first try, of having served in 
Successive Congresses without defeat, 
and of retiring through his choice. 

His devoted service in the House is 

wn to all of us, and more particularly 
to the members of the Agricultural Com- 
Mittee on which he has been an active 
Member. Dr. Drxon is a man with high 
ideals and yet he has the common, sym- 
Pathetic approach to all problems of 
Society. As I have indicated, he left the 
Tather quiet atmosphere of the college 
Campus and the classroom to respond to 
the call of his party and enter the hectic 
Activities of a political campaign. He 
continued as a campaigner here and 
Proven himself to be not only an unusu- 
Ally. well qualified legislator, but a most 
Courageous one as well. 
It is with deepest respect that I pay 
te to his service as a distinguished 
Member of the Congress, a great de- 
fender of Republican ideals and a man 
With great religious faith. As he leaves 
the Washington scene to join the faculty 
at Brigham Young University, I know 
We will miss him, but I also know that he 
Will be an inspiration to the many stu- 
dents who come under his striking per- 
sonality. I can only hope they measure 
Up to him. 


The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, soon to 
be celebrated will be the 20th anniver- 
Sary of the founding of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. 

The insidious means which the Rus- 
Sians are employing seek to absorb free- 
dom-loving people into the Communist 
Tegime without a grand-scale war. The 
highly developed tactics used in this 
Cold war attack must be counteracted 

ugh the use of a continual truth 
Campaign. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee 
has set for itself this basic goal. This 
Organization is a uniquely important one 
dedicated to alerting the world to the 
blight of the captive nations dominated 
by Russia. They have highlighted the 
heinous crimes and the treachery of the 
Communist movement spearheaded by 
Russia. While the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee refiects the sentiments of 
some 2½ million Americans of Ukrainian 
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extraction in the United States, it repre- 
sents and works in behalf of all nations 
struggling under Communist domination. 
Peace-loving people throughout the 
world are grateful for the objectives of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America and its wonderful endeavors. 


Assistance in the Development of Latin 
America and in the Reconstruction of 
Chile 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 13021) to pro- 
vide for assistance in the development of 
Latin America and in the reconstruction of 
Chile, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, for better or worse, and I think 
it is all for the better, the doors to the 
tomorrow are open. Peoples all over 
the world are flocking to those doors, new 
governments, and back of those govern- 
ments, people, people who in the past 
have not had enough food, not enough 
dignity, not enough opportunity, not an 
equitable share in the sunlight. They 
yearn to leave the narrow life behind, 
Now they are rushing for the open door 
to a promising tomorrow. I would not 
want to see my country try to hold them 
back. I would like my country to be in 
the position of helping them go through 
the door and reach a brighter and more 
wholesome tomorrow. We are in öne of 
the great periods of the long history of 
the world, a period of dynamic change 
as mankind climbs to a higher plateau 
than any we have known. In that climb 
it is my prayer that our beloved country 
will lead. 

What is proposed here? This is noth- 
ing complicated. Either we live with our 
neighbors in the climate of true hemi- 
spheric solidarity or we will not survive. 
We cannot continue to take for granted 
their friendship unless we have shown to 
them that in us they have, indeed, a 
friend. It is not enough that we should 
supply a buying market for their coffee, 
their bananas, their oil, and their other 
products. They would wish stabilization 
in this buying market in order that their 
economies would not be subject to uncer- 
tain fluctuations. Whether working to- 
gether in cooperation something in this 
direction can be achieved, I do not know. 
I can only hope that progress in this 
direction can be made. 

But there are ways, sound and con- 
structive ways, of expanding the gainful 
activities of our neighbors and doing it 
in a way that the benefits will go deeply 
into the grassroots. Working together 
the American Republics can raise the 
living standards of people who no longer 
are content endlessly to grapple with 
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poverty and who, in this period of unrest 
all over the world, are rushing toward 
the open doors of a promising tomorrow. 

May I stop for a moment to say that 
I have warm regard for my colleague, 
the gentleman from Indiana, and I agree 
with my colleague, the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH], that Ross 
Apam makes a fine contribution to our 
committee. He says that the measure 
we are now considering should have been 
presented to our committee in January 
and then it might have been received, 
possibly with favor, if I understood the 
gentleman’s remarks. 

But, Mr, Chairman, the problem was 
not here in January. There was a de- 
veloping storm in the Caribbean, and my 
colleagues will note that I do not pro- 
nounce the word Ca-ribb-ean. No pirate 
ever sailed on the Ca-ribb-ean. These 
storms daily gained momentum. It is 
an easy way out to put the blame on 
someone in Cuba or somebody elsewhere, 
We may not approve of what someone in 
a foreign land is doing, and we may re- 
gret his attitude toward us and wish 
that it were more in the approach of 
mutual understanding, but the foreign 
policy of our country I feel strongly 
should be built upon noninterference in 
the domestic affairs of another nation, 
and criticism, either friendly or un- 
friendly, of foreign personalities could 
give the unintended appearance of inter- 
fering in the domestic affairs of another 
nation. So I have sought always to 
avoid in my discussions on international 
matters reference to personalities. 

Wherever you find disorder and you 
find large gatherings of people, you will 
find some cause or causes of discontent. 
It well may be that their emotions have 
been worked up, and that there has been 
an organized effort to excite but, never- 
theless, at the bottom is something that 
is bothering people and makes them 
Tesponsive. 

The unrest in Latin America has been 
spreading, This unrest the Communists 
will seek with ever-increasing drive to 
utilize for purposes of ultimate enslave- 
ment. The fact is, that in a democratic 
government the peoples of any land, the 
peoples down to the humblest, will be 
benefited and dignity and contentment 
given to their lives, exactly as it has been 
done in our own beloved country. 

We have our struggles and our short- 
comings and sometimes we are slow in 
reaching desired objectives, but always 
we make progress and always the con- 
cept and the practice of social justice 
expands. So will it be in all the coun- 
tries to the south of us, and as the peo- 
ples of those lands are rushing to the 
open doors of a promising tomorrow we 
as a good neighbor, working coopera- 
tively with them, must lead the way. 
With them we must work to find some 
way, some program for social advance- 
ment, a program that will reach into the 
lives of the little people and will give 
brightness to their days and dignity and 
hope. 

It is a most strengthening development 
in our hemispheric relations that the na- 
tions of this hemisphere are meeting at 
Bogoté to work out such a program, 
Our neighbors attending this conference 
want some evidence that our great 
country is interested. That is all, just 
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a showing of our interest 
cerity. I do not like to hear this called 
a blank check or that Secretary Dillon 
is going down to give away money as a 
giveaway, or as a bribe for friendship. 
All of that is poppycock. This bill does 
not carry one cent of real money. It is 
an authorization, an authorization for 
appropriations that later may be made 
for a program that first must be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Congress. 
It is merely an evidence of our good 
intent to cooperate with the other 
American States when a program has 
been developed that these American 
States believe will be constructive and 
sound and attain the desired objective. 

I was concerned when Secretary Dillon 
appeared before our committee. An au- 
thorization does not necessarily mean 
that any money is going to be appro- 
priated. In Illinois we have been inter- 
ested for many years in the Cal-Sag 
project, and it was 20 years after the 
voting of the authorization before 1 cent 
Was appropriated to begin work. I said: 

Mr. Secretary, is not this an idle gesture? 
Can we honestly go down there and say that 
because we have authorized it that means 
we are going to back it up with an appro- 
priation? 


I further said: 


Won't they regard this as merely an idle 
gesture and therefore something dishonest? 


This is Mr. Dillon’s answer to my ques- 
tion and his answer is important, and I 
trust will be carefully noted by my col- 
leagues: 

I see your problem but if there is, as we 
hope, substantial support for this program 
in the Congress, I think they will take that 
a5 an indication of what may come in the 
future, Certainly I think they will look 
at the fact that when this program was 
approved by the Senate, both of the nomi- 
nees for executive office, for President and 
Vice President, of the Democratic Party voted 
in favor of this, and do favor this program, 
and they know that this program is also 
favored by the present administration, in- 
cluding the Republican candidate on the 
other side. 

I think they can be assured of support by 
the Executive, maybe modified in accordance 
with the way the new Executive will look at 
this matter next year. 

Certainly I have talked with Senator KEN- 
NEDY in his capacity as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and he favors 
this program and was very pleased that it 
was not spelled out in greater detall, because 
while he thought that this was a good idea 
and that it was necessary to give the Latin 
Americans an idea of our support he felt the 
new administration, whichever it might be, 
should have an opportunity to take another 
look at and spell out the details of how this 
would be handled. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balan 
of my time. 7 


Hon. Dean P. Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in these closing hours of the 
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86th Congress, I want to pay my respects 
to the Honorable Dean P. TAYLOR, of 
Troy, who has represented the 31st Dis- 
trict of New York in this House for 18 
years. 

Mr. Tay or is not a candidate for re- 
election, although he could have had 
renomination and reelection without any 
doubt. 

He has earned surcease from his labors 
in Congress, but as the Representative 
of the 30th District, which borders his, 
I deeply regret his decision. 

Politics is not unknown in this august 
Chamber and there were occasions when 
Dean Taytor and I were on opposite 
sides on some of the perplexing national 
problems which confronted us. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when it came to 
matters for the common good of the area 
we represented, we worked as a team. 

It was easy to work with Mr. TAYLOR. 
He is a gentleman of the first rank, 
kindly, tolerant, and understanding. In 
his retirement, the Capital District of 
New York will lose an able champion. 
I wish him well in the days ahead as do 
his countless friends in Washington and 
elsewhere. 


Greetings to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 25, 1960 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica is celebrating this fall the 20th an- 
niversary of its founding. This well- 
known organization has every reason to 
be proud of its achievements over these 
past two decades, not only because of the 
fact that it reflects the thoughts and 
sentiments of some 2!4 million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian ancestry, but because 
of its campaign of truth and public edu- 
cation regarding the Soviet Union, par- 
ticularly the latter's subjugation of the 
various nationalities suffering under the 
yoke of communism. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee 
and its membership have over these years 
dedicated themselves to several impor- 
tant tasks, thus serving the interests of 
the United States, their ancestral home- 
land the Ukraine, and the free world 
generally. Among these tasks are: First, 
to advance the strategic value of all the 
captive nations of Europe, and most 
especially the nationality groups in the 
Soviet Union itself where the non-Rus- 
sians outnumber the Russians; second, 
to keep the people of America and of the 
free world informed on the struggles for 
independence on the part of the dozen or 
more captive nations of non-Russian 
origin within the Soviet Union; third, to 
expose before the eyes of the entire world 
the many myths about Soviet unity and 
to show that it is an illusion; and fourth, 
to propose various concrete ways to com- 
bat effectively the cold war and Commu- 


nist propaganda tactics, 
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In this respect the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee is doing a great service and 
deserves to be commended. The Ukrain- 
jan people were one of the earliest vie- 
tims of Communist imperialism. It does 
not consider itself as part of the Soviet 
nation. Ukrainians still cling to the 
hopes of freedom and independence for 
their homeland, and we here in America 
must help keep those hopes alive and 
vibrant. We must do everything in our 
power to encourage them not te lose hope 
or faith. We must support their right- 
eous cause. 

I salute the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee on the occasion of its anniversary 
and join with them in prayer that their 
kinsmen will soon realize their goal to 
attain genuine democracy and to live iD 
human dignity, 


\ 
Possession and Serving of Alcoholic Bev- 
erages on Federal Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Navy announced that its personnel 
can now carry liquor aboard ships and 
aircraft for personal consumption when 
they arrive home, 

Under Federal Customs laws as 1 
understand it is legal to bring a gallon 
of alcoholic beverages into the United 
States. However, State laws do not 
necessarily permit Americans returning 
from abroad to bring in a gallon tax free. 

The relaxing of regulations, according 
to the Navy, is intended to stop break- 
ing regulations. In this regard, from 
what I hear there has been great laxity 
both by military and civilian Govern- 
ment personnel, 

Congress should investigate the pass- 
age of laws to stop this widespread il- 
legal and improper smuggling of liquor 
by air and sea. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
information on restrictions and limita- 
tions on the possession and serving of 
alcoholic beverages on federally own 
property. These laws and rules are f 
of gaps and hardly seem sufficient under 
present conditions of military and Gov- 
ernment travel. Congress should review 
civilian and military regulations and 
laws. Apparently as constituted they 
are quite inadequate. 

The information, as compiled by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, is as follows: 

To; Hon, THOMAS M. PELLY. 

From: American Law Division, Library of 
Congress, 

Subject: Information on restriction and 
limitation on the possession and the 
serving of alcoholic beverages on feder- 
ally owned property, including legis- 
lative buildings and military establish- 
ments. 

The basic authority for the issuance and 
enforcement of rules and regulations con- 
cerning the possession and serving of alco- 
holic beverages on federally owned property 
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will be found at title 40, section 318a, of 
the United States Code which provides that 
the General Services Administrator, or any 
One of his officials duly authorized by him, 
shall make all needful rules and regulations 
for government of the Federal property un- 
der “their charge and control, and to pre- 
Scribe reasonable penalties for the violation 
of these rules. 

As per the above authority, the following 
Tule, applicable to all the Federal property 
under the charge and control of the General 
Services Administration, has been issued: 

“Entering property or the operating of a 
motor vehicle thereon, by a person under 
the influence of intoxicating beverages or 
harcotic drug. or the consumption of such 
beverages or the use of such drug in or on 
Property, is prohibited. (See 40 App.—100.7 
U.S.C. or 44 C.F.R. 1007.)” 

As to military establishments, title 5, sec- 
tion 22, United States Code, gives the head 
of every executive department the authority 
to prescribe regulations, not inconsistent 
with the law, for the government of his 
department, the conduct of its officers and 
Clerks, eto. 

Pursuant to the above authority, the fol- 
lowing regulations have been issued re mil- 
itary establishments: 


Title 32, Code of Federal Regulations, sec- 
tion 557.5: No alcoholic beverages, including 
wine and beer, will be consumed, sold or 
given away in or about the service club or 
its facilities.” 


The above rule is applicable to all Army 
commands. f- ; 

Title 32, Code of Federal Regulations, sec- 
tion 765.14 states that “the introduc- 
tion, possession, or use of alcoholic 
- Iiquors for drinking purposes or for sale is 
Prohibited within Navy Yards, Marine Bar- 
Tacks, Naval Stations and other places ashore 
Under the jurisdiction of the Navy Depart- 
ment which are located in States, territories, 
Or insular possessions in which the posses- 
Sion or use of such liquors for drinking 
Purposes is not permitted by law.” 

Title 36, Code of Federal Regulations, sec- 
tion 3.28 relates to all park areas ad- 
Ministered by National Capitol Parks, Na- 
tional Park Service in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, and Virginia and to other 

al reservations in the environs of the 
District of Columbia policed with the ap- 
Proval of the head of the agency having 
Jurisdiction over it. This section provides 


that there shall be no drinking of beer, wine, 


Or spiritous liquors in the areas covered by 
this part except with the written permission 
Of the Superintendent; nor may one enter or 
Stay in these areas while intoxicated nor 
drive an automobile through these areas 
While under the influence of alcohol or a 
Narcotic drug. 

Title 36, Code of Federal Regulations, 
Section 5.8 forbids the sale of liquors 
Containing more than 1 percent alcohol or 
&ny privately owned land within any of the 
National Parks listed (i.e., Crater Lake, Gla- 
cler, Lassen Volcano, Mesa Verde, Mount Me- 
Kinley, Mount Rainier, Olympic, Rock Moun- 
tain, Sequoia-Kings Canyon, Yellowstone and 
Yosemite) unless a permit for the sale there- 
Of has been secured from the appropriate 
Togional director. 

The general grant of authority to issue 
these regulations will be found at 16 U.S.C. 
1, ib, ic, 2, 8, which states that there 
Shall be a National Park Service, and an ad- 
Ministrator or director thereof who shall 
Promote and regulate the use of Federal 
areas known as national parks, monuments 
and reservations, except those under the 
Jurisdiction of the Department of the Army, 
and suid service shall be within the Depart- 
Ment of the Interior. 

Rosert M. Usevicn, 
Legislative Attorney. 
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Foreign-Aid Summary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the Bureau of Business Eco- 
nomics, Department of Commerce, has 
published an interesting set of figures 
showing the amount of foreign aid which 
has been advanced by the United States 
since World War II. Mr. Lawrence Sul- 
livan, coordinator of information of the 
House of Representatives, has tabulated 
and classified these figures, 

According to the Department of Com- 
merce, the total foreign aid advanced 
since World War II amounts to $78.5 
billion. Since these figures are official, 
I thought it would be interesting for 
them to be placed in the Recorp for the 
information of the Members, although 
they have been published in the Chris- 
tian Economics, New York, August 15, 
1960, and by the Washington Evening 
Star, August 28, 1960. 

Mr. Sullivan has done a commendable 
job in classifying these figures. 

The matter follows: 

FOREIGN AID SUMMARY 

WASHINGTON. — Total foreign aid outlays 
by the U.S. Treasury since World War II add 
up to $78.5 billion through March 31, 1960. 

A tabulation from the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, Department of Commerce, 
shows that 17 nations received 70 percent 
of the grand total, or $55.4 billion. 

The current recapitaulation Includes mili- 
tary assistance, economic aid, all Government 
credits, plus all surplus farm products de- 
livered abroad for blocked currencies. 

The 15-year breakdown, by types of ald: 


[Billions of dollars] 


Economic assistance 47.9 
Military assistance aana 25.8 
Capital subscriptions................. 48 

r . 78. 5 


The table below shows the combined total 
to each of the 17 principal nations assisted 
by the various U.S. programs: 


U.S. foreign aid (October 1945 through Mar. 
31, 1960), 17 ranking nations 


[In billions of dollars] 
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LATIN AMERICAN TOTALS 

Total assistance to 20 Latin American na- 
tions in this same period was $2.9 billion, or 
3.8 percent of the world total. 


The Latin American totals: 
In millions of dollars] 


TTT yells 


U.S. capital subscriptions to international 
credit agencies, such as the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, total $4.8 
billion. 

Repayable direct loans make up another 
$12 billion of the total foreign-aid outlay, 
leaving roundly $61.7 billion of direct ex- 
penditures for the postwar period. 5 

The above totals include all exchange-of- 
persons programs, all international educa- 
tion and artistic programs, and all US, ap- 
propriations to sustain international organ- 
izations, such as the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States, NATO, 
SEATO, plus the many subsidiary scientific 
and relief organizations of the U.N. 

Yet the above world totals do not include 
the direct US. administrative costs of some 
30 different foreign-aid now active 
the world around under direct U.S, super- 
vision. 

Total employment in the International 
Cooperation Administration, the principal 
foreign-aid dispenser, stands at 10,731 per- 
sons, with 2,058 in Washington and 8,673 
overseas. 


Next, the U.S, Information Agency, our 
worldwide instrument to counter Commu- 
nist propaganda, has an overall budget of 
$123,800,000 for the current fiscal year, not 
included in the above tabulations of over- 
sea assistance. USIA currently employs 
11,165 persons, of whom 2,706 are in the 
United States of America and 8,459 overseas. 


Nations receiving less than $1,000,000,000 
[In millions of dollars] 


Nations receiving less than $100,000,000 each 
[In millions of dollars] 


Afghanistan 98 
Finland eee Brie 87 
Tunisia 2 
Lebanen «444 70 
Traq-.-----. ———U— — nnnane= 69 
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Nations receiving less than $100,000,000 
each—Continued 


{In millions of dollars] 
Ethiopia 
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A Tax Loophole That Must Be Plugged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives to a most unfortunate develop- 
ment that has recently occurred with 
regard to imports into the United 
States from our insular possessions, a 
development which could not only lead 
to the loss of millions of dollars in duty 
revenue to the Government but could 
also seriously disrupt important indus- 
tries in this country. 

Under section 301 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, articles imported 
from our insular possessions are per- 
mitted to enter the United States free 
of duty, provided that foreign materials 
utilized in such articles represent no 
more than one-half of the total value 
of the article. This provision was in- 
tended, of course, to promote the 
growth of industries, employment and 
skills in the island possessions, and to a 
certain extent this is being accom- 
plished. 

Unfortunately, however, in other in- 
stances the effect of section 301 is sim- 
ply to permit avoidance of the duty that 
Congress intended on foreign imports. 
Some products are being imported into 
the island possessions from foreign 
countries in subassembly form, a very 
few finishing touches are added in the 
islands—requiring a negligible amount 
of labor or investment—and the com- 
pleted articles are then imported duty- 
free into the United States. 

This duty-avoidance loophole is now 
available to many industries where the 
rate of duty is high. This is because 
the total value of the article imported 
into the United States is generally con- 
sidered—under section 402 of the Tariff 
Act—to be the wholesale price which 
the article could bring in the U.S. mar- 
ket—and the wholesale price naturally 
reflects the duty. In other words, im- 
ports from the insular possessions get 
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the protection of the duty in establish- 
ing their wholesale price or total value, 
even though they themselves are not 
subject to the duty. 

In any industry where the duty is 100 
percent, the total value of the article im- 
ported into the United States would be 
certain to be at least twice the value of 
the subassemblies shipped into the insu- 
lar possessions, even though virtually no 
labor is expended in the islands. There- 
fore, the duty-avoidance loophole is wide 
open in all such cases. 

It is my understanding that certain 
industries, including at least one watch 
company, have already established oper- 
ations in the Virgin Islands which will 
allow them to avoid duty payments. Em- 
ploying only a handful of men, this firm 
can turn out more than a thousand watch 
movements each week because so little 
work is required to screw the subassem- 
blies together into a working timepiece. 
This one tiny operation can avoid several 
hundred thousand dollars in duty a year, 
yet it is of virtually no benefit to the 
Virgin Islands economy. Certainly, this 
is a serious revenue loss to our Govern- 
ment, and I understand that the US. 
watch industry—domestic producers as 
well as bona fide importers—consider the 
situation a definte threat to this impor- 
tant industry. 

There is no question in my mind, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Congress should look 
into this situation as quickly as Congress 
reconvenes and should take prompt ac- 
tion to plug this loophole. No Member of 
this body believes more strongly than I 
in the principles of reciprocal trade, nor 
is any Member more anxious to see the 
healthy economic growth of our island 
possessions. I do not believe for one mo- 
ment that the Congress should allow 
these possessions to become havens for 
duty avoidance in operations which 
clearly do not fulfill their stated objec- 
tive of stimulating economic growth and 
self-sufficiency for the islands. 

I was pleased to learn that the Treas- 
ury Department is aware of this loophole, 
and has suggested a legislative remedy 
which has been introduced by the chair- 
man and ranking Republican member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
While I do not believe the Treasury sug- 
gestion goes far enough to close the loop- 
hole, I am in total agreement with its 
purposes and am convinced that the Con- 
gress will enact effective legislation early 
next year. 


Minnesota Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to insert the following letter I re- 
cently received from Aug. G. Erickson, of 
Springfield, Minn., wherein he has ably 
pointed out some of the problems con- 
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fronting our Minnesota farmers and has, 

at the same time, presented his solution 

to overcome their sorry plight: 

SPRINGFIELD PUBLISHING Co., 

Springfield, Minn., June 24, 1960. 

Hon. Roy W. WER, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wier: In May I sent you two edi- 
torials in favor of a direct payment plan of 
providing parity or near parity to the small 
farmer for what he produces. I don't call 
it the Brannan plan, although it works some- 
what similarly, The Brannan plan was de- 
signed to increase production during the war 
and now is being used for sugar and wool, 
of which this country produces no surplus. 
My plan would limit the payments to the 
family-size farm, graduating the payments 
so as to favor the smallest farmers and cut- 
ting off payments beyond the family-size 
farm, leaving the big fellows to supply and 
demand, in which case they will eventually 
adjust production to demand just as was 
the case 60 years ago when we had no farm 
programs. There would be no Government 
buying except to maintain an ever- normal 
granary to guard against a crop failure. 

Had we had such a plan, we would not now 
be faced with that $9 billion surplus, which, 
under the bills introduced, is looked upon as 
of no value and must be gotten rid of some- 
how, even if it has to be given back to the 
farmers for letting land lie idle. 

Price supports such as we have had en- 
courage production and a resulting surplus. 
That's why I favor letting all products go 
into an open market. If we raise too much, 
put the blame where it belongs, on the bo- 
nanza farmers. Give every producer & 
limited bonus or subsidy at the end of the 
year, or quarterly in the egg program a5 
Canada does, to bring the remuneration up 
to parity for the smallest, near parity for 
other family-size farms and nothing more 
for the surplus makers. They'll have to cut 
their production and like it. 

It’s a sociological problem, keeping the 
rural scene the same, no decrease in popula- 
tion, no migration to the cities where 5 
million are unemployed. It's a happy life, on 
the farm, healthful, moral, character build- 
ing. I was born on a farm, and am proud 
of the log cabin my father built for me to 
be born in. Let's not destroy the best feature 
of our civilization, our rural life, by farm 
mergers, assembly-line production, with one 
boss and 50 hired men. Let's keep a boss 
on every farm, an independent producer in 
his own right. Right now I see no hope for 
my program for grain, but for eggs and 
dairying it could be used. 

I have heard from all our own Members 
of Congress and a few outsiders and find 
that most of them think well of my plan, 
but most of those think Congress looks un- 
favorably on direct payments. However, if 
they are OK for increasing production of 
wool and sugar, they should be just as effec- 
tive in preventing surpluses, and while cost- 
ing no more than our expensive farm pro- 
grams that failed, they also have this vir- 
tue—they would mean cheaper food for the 
buying consumer, as market price would not 
include the Government payment. That's 
why labor looks with favor on the plan. 

I see where Senate HumpHrey has egged 
the Department of Agriculture to start buy- 
ing dried eggs again to support the sagging 
market. Our Minnesota farmers are getting 
23 cents a dozen while the Canadian farmer 
gets a subsidy to equalize the price at 33 
cents. (Thirty-four and one-half in our 
I would call this a downright 
I can’t find language strong 
enough to describe this treatment of our 


. small farmers, all of whom have chickens. 


If Canada can do it, we can. You were go- 
ing to look at the other side of the pan- 
cake, Mr. Wier. I hope that you find the 
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other side just as golden brown as the top, 
I appreciate your friendly attitude. 


Sincerely, 
Aus. G. Evrason. 
P.S.—Egg prices in Minnesota have aver- 
aged 29 cents the past 5 years. Hal Routhe, 
extension specialist, says they will be that 
for the next 5. That's going to hit the 
family-sized laying flock pretty hard, More 
than 90 percent of all producers in the State 
have flocks of fewer than 800 birds.“ 
Another quote from Routhe's speech at 
Sleepy Eye: “Returns from small laying op- 
erations with average production were only 
about 50 cents an hour.“ Let's raise that 
minimum wage by direct payments. Does it 
make sense? 
Aus. G. E. 


Friendly Relations With Finland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is always heartening to me 
to note examples of increased mutually 
beneficial trade between the United 
States and such a democratic, freedom- 
loving nation as Finland.* I have long 
espoused the vitality of Finland’s private 
enterprise system and the opportunity 
for profitable trade which this small 
Country affords to American business- 
Men. Thus, I found it of special interest 
to read an informative article in the 
August 15 issue of the New York Times 
Which tends to underline this viewpoint. 

Under previous consent I include in 
the Recorp this account of how a former 
Observer on the U.S. Olympic wrestling 
team, Philip H. Radel, established in 
New York City a business of importing 
Finnish sweaters—a pioneering effort re- 
quiring the closest kind of cooperation 
and understanding, as well as painstak- 
ing adaptation to suit American tastes, 

This report serves as an excellent ex- 
ample which other Americans might well 
follow, and I call the attention of my 
Colleagues to this interesting item in the 
New York Times: 

FINNISH SWEATERS New IMPORT LINE—LARGE- 
SCALE INTRODUCTION Is SLATED BY FORMER 
U.S. OLYMPIC WRESTLER 

(By Brendan M. Jones) 

There was a large element of chance in the 
Circumstances that led Philip H. Radel, for- 
mer U.S. Olympic wrestler, into the import- 
{ng business. But it is with considerable 
design that the 6-foot-6 New Yorker Is work- 
ing to make the move successful. 

His line of importing is on the pioneering 
Side—the first large-scale introduction of 
Colorful Finnish sports and dress sweaters 
into the U.S. market. The sweaters will make 
their debut this fall in top stores of major 
Cities, 

More than 2 years of detailed 
Particularly adaptation of the flame-bright 
Finnish designs to suit American tastes, has 
Preceded volume introduction of the sweat- 
ers. Mr. Radel noted. Preparations, he added, 
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have entailed the closest kind of cooperation 
and understanding between him and the 
manufacturers, Suomen Trikoo, one of Fin- 
land's largest textile producers. 

This close collaboration with the Finnish 
producers in such matters as styling, origi- 
nal designs, and fidelity in matching samples 
of more than 300 colors to assure perfection 
of quality, Mr. Radel said, has been a key 
part of the anticipated success. In addition, 
a trial importation last year of sweaters 
valued at $77,000 has shown that a much 
larger potential market exists for the 
product. 

ROMANCE WITH COUNTRY 

Still it was chance and the kind of ro- 
mance with a country and its people which 
sneaks up on some travelers abroad that 
really started Mr. Radel on the road to 
pioneering in the importing of Finnish 
sweaters. 

Skill in wrestling—the tough oollegiate 
variety, not the TV acrobatics—won the tall 
New Yorker a berth on the 1952 Olympic 
team. He was an alternate, though he looks 
even now, at 30 years of age, like first-string 
material. The games that year were held in 
Helsinki, the Finnish capital, and much in- 
terest was centered on the rivalry between 
the United States and Russian teams. 

As an alternate, Mr. Radel found that he 
had plenty of time for sightseeing, which he 
proceeded to do with a good deal of curiosity 
and natural friendliness. He soon gained 
considerable admiration and liking for the 
Finns, whom he found quite warmhearted 
beneath their surface reserve. 

Finnish feelings toward Americans, Mr. 
Radel recalled, were not limited to an inter- 
est in their Olympic capabilities. He remem- 
bers one frequent experience with a note of 
wonder, 

“In practically every Finnish home I 
visited,” Mr. Radel said, “they had pictures 
on the wall of Herbert Hoover and the Ameri- 
can wheat shipments that he organized and 
that saved Finland from starvation after 
World War I. That was a long time ago now, 
but it seemed like the story of those wheat 
shipments had been handed down like a 
tradition. 

“To the Finns this was something basic. 
They remembered that when they were 
hungry America had given them food, and 
they still had, in spite of a lot of political 
changes, a feeling of friendship for Ameri- 
cans. This part of their character, as well 
as other traits, such as extreme perfectionism 
in everything they make and general in- 
tegrity, made me admire the Finns very 
greatly.” 

It was some time later that this admira- 
tion for the Finns, developed during chance 
strolls about Helsinki, was extended for Mr. 
Radel to the conviction that Finns generally 
were good people to do business with. He 
became acquainted with Pentti Lehti, son of 
the family operating the Suomen Trikoo 
textile plants, who had attended Stanford 
University in California. 

Mr. Lehti and Mr. Radel, also from a fam- 
fly long connected with the textile industry, 
had much in common, including admiration 
for each other's countries. By then Mr. Radel 
had gained considerable experience in sales, 
promotion, and styling in one of the textile 
field's hardest schools, selling piece goods 
in this country and in Canada. The young 
Finn, like many of his country's business- 
men, was interested in seeing Finland de- 
velop more trade with Western countries to 
Offset heavy export dependence on Russia, 

The partnership of Messrs, Lehti and Radel 
became a “natural,” with the New Yorker 
serving as North American representative for 
Suomen Trikoo's sweaters, 
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Republican-Controlled Urban Renewal 
Programs in Nation’s Capital and Other 
U.S. Cities Hit by NAACP and National 
Catholic Conference for Interracial Jus- 
tice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Republican-controlled urban 
renewal programs in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal and elsewhere in the country are fac- 
ing mounting criticism these days. 

The Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy, 
pastor of the New Bethel Baptist Church 
in Washington, D.C., speaking at a 
NAACP rally on August 14, 1960, charged 
that urban renewal is really urban re- 
moval, He declared that exploitation of 
race prejudice in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal—a city with a Republican adminis- 
tration was similar to that of the post- 
Civil War era,” according to the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post, a Republican news- 
paper. 

The Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy de- 
clared that the urban renewal program 
“is not really urban renewal, it is urban 
removal—the removal of Negroes from 
choice sections of town.” 

The National Catholic Conference for 
Interracial Justice, meeting in St. Louis 
the week of August 28, 1960, held that 
there was little synchronization between 
the Federal agencies, administrations 
and authorities in the field of public 
housing. As a result, it was asserted, 
urban renewal projects go one way and 
housing programs go another. 

The New York Times reported on Au- 
gust 29, 1960: 

Because of this situation, one speaker said, 
members of minority groups who must leave 
a slum area because of a federally-supported 
redevelopment project often find that they 
have no place to move except to another 
slum neighborhood. 

About 250 persons, most of them represent- 
atives of Roman Catholic interracial councils 
throughout the Nation, attended the 4- 
day meeting here at St, Louis University. 


I include as part of my remarks items 
from the Washington (D.C.) Post, and 
the New York Times, and can only add 
that an investigation of the Govern- 
ment’s urban renewal program is over- 
due: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 15, 1960] 
URBAN RENEWAL Hir ar NAACP Rur 
A Washington minister bitterly attacked 

the city's urban redevelopment program last 

night, calling it a device to dispossess Ne- 
gror of housing sites that can be used more 
profitably for luxury dwellings. 

The Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy, pastor of 
the New Bethel Baptist Curch, Ninth and 8 
Streets NW., spoke to approximately 200 
people at a rally of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People in 
the Mt. Carmel Baptist Church, Third and I 
Streets NW. 
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Mr. Fauntroy charged that “investment 
interests” were attempting to establish a 
40- or 50-million-dollar building 
“on the shoulders of race prejudice.” 

He said the “exploitation of race prej- 
udice” was similar to that of the post- 
Civil War era. He said the urban renewal 
program “is not really urban renewal, it is 
urban removal—the removal of Negroes 
from choice sections of town.” 


From the New York Times, Aug. 29, 1960) 
U.S. HOUSING POST IN CABINET Urcep—CatH- 
onic INTERRACIAL GROUP CALLS FOR A DE- 

PARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS 

(By Leonard Buder) 

Sr. Lovs, August 28—Creation of a Fed- 
eral Department of Urban Affairs was urged 
here today at the closing session of the First 
National Catholic Conference for Interracial 
Justice. 

The conference recommended that the 
proposed Department be headed by a Cabinet 
officer who would be responsible for co- 
ordinating the Government's activities in 
the housing field. 

A particular concern of this Department, 
the participants said, should be the effects of 
Federal housing programs on minority 
groups. 

The conference held that there was little 
synchronization between the Federal agen- 
cies, administrations, and authorities in the 
field. As a result, it was asserted, urban 
renewal projects go one way“ and housing 
programs “go another.” 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY ATTEND SESSION 

Because of this situation, one speaker 
said, members of minority groups who must 
leave a slum area because of a federally sup- 
ported redevelopment project often find that 
they have no place to move except to an- 
other slum neighborhood. 

About 250 persons, most of them repre- 
sentatives of Roman Catholic interracial 
councils throughout the Nation, attended 
the 4-day meeting here at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 

At the final seesion, the conference adopted 
Teports and resolutions calling for greater 
integration efforts in ail phases of life. 

The group called for action to bring about 
the total integration of Roman Catholic 
schools as well as public schools. It also 
said that parish organizations and societies 
must accurately reflect the racial composi- 
tion of the parish community. Newcomers 
in a racially changing parish, the partici- 
pants agreed, “must be sought out, wel- 
comed, registered, and incorporated into the 
total parish life.” 

COOPERATION URGED 


In working to stabilize and integrate 
changing neighborhoods, the conference said, 
Catholics must cooperate in civic efforts with 
members of all religious groups. 

On the subject of civil rights, the par- 
ticipants condemned practices that, “wheth- 
er openly or by subterfuge, tend to deny the 
right to vote to some persons because of 
race, creed, or color.“ 

The conference also endorsed peaceful sit- 
in demonstrations against segregation as “a 
morally legitimate form of Catholic action.” 


Hon. Ed Rees 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
very closest friends in Congress is Ep 
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Rees, of Kansas. I suppose our close 
friendship is because we have so many 
interests in common. Among them is our 
nationality. Now the Welsh people are 
quite clannish. They love to associate to- 
gether, to sing together, to worship to- 
gether, and to work together. 

Nearly 6 years ago when I found that 
Ep could speak the most difficult lan- 
guage of his ancestry, I prevailed upon 
him to teach me a few expressions which 
he did. Soon thereafter he prevailed 
upon me to attend a huge Welsh ban- 
quet at the Statler Hotel and I enjoyed 
being with him and with my mother's 
countrymen so much that we have at- 
tended similar gatherings together since 
that time. 

I know his heart. I admire his dedi- 
cation to his God and country. I respect 
his great wisdom and I praise this man 
“within the gates.“ May Heaven reward 
him for his long years of unselfish serv- 
ice to our people and may every blessing 
follow him today and forever. 


Featherbedding by Management Hurts 
United States in Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in- 
flated expense accounts, stock options, 
bonuses, country club memberships, and 
company-paid yacht cruises and hunt- 
ing trips are costing American industry 
staggering sums. This “executive 
featherbedding” is making American in- 
dustry sluggish in the sharp compctition 
for the world market which the United 
States is facing as a result of the rising 
power of the U.S.S.R. 

Increasing attention is being given to 
“executive featherbedding” by leaders of 
American labor. 

I include as part of my remarks a 
news release issued by the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association on June 17, 1960, 
dealing with the subject of “Executive 
Featherbedding”: 

Soton Says “FPEATHERBEDDING” BY MANAGE- 
MENT HURTS Untrep States IN COLD Wan 
One way to help America regain its great 

role as a trading nation and defeat the grow- 
ing threat of Soviet economic competition 
is to sharply reduce “executive featherbed- 
ding“ in American industry generally—and 
in the railroad industry specifically—a key 
expert in Congress on US. foreign policy has 
declared, 

Representative Harars B. McDowe tt, Jr., of 
Delaware is a member of the influential 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, serving 
on its important Subcommittee on National 


Security and Scientific Developments Affect- 


ing Foreign Policy as well as the Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Policy. 
Accordingly, he is one of the best informed 
Members of Congress concerning the dangers 
of the economic war being waged by the 
Soviet Union and of the effects which 
Management practices in U.S. industry are 
having upon national security. President 
Eisenhower recently sent MeDbowrr a per- 
sonal message of thanks for the help he gave 
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in the battle to enact legislation continuing 
the foreign aid program. 

“There are compe! reasons, in addition 
to the purely military ones, for support of 
the mutual security program.“ MCDOWELL 
told Congress. “Our economic self-interest 
also requires that we support this pro- 

” 


McDowrLL, in a speech appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for June 8, pointed 
out that this country has always been one 
of the great trading nations of the world 
but that, in the last few years, our exports 
have been falling off considerably, under the 
rising competition of the Soviet bloc. 

“The expansion of trade is basic to the 
proper functioning of our economy, and here 
the mutual security program is of tre- 
mendous assistance in opening up new mar- 
kets and in helping us to keep the markets 
we presently have,” he pointed out. 

Then McDowe.t told Congress that 
“featherbedding” by management—with the 
excessive costs of such waste frequently 
raising the prices of the products to which 
they are added to a level which forces U.S. 
goods off the world market—is a real threat 
to the U.S. economy in the cold war. 

“One way to help America regain its great 
role as a trading nation is to sharply reduce 
executive featherbedding in American in- 
dustry,” McDowELL said. “In some areas of 
our economy, it would seem, practically 
everybody above strawboss is a vice presi- 
dent. Vice presidents have been seen carry- 
ing brief cases for other vice presidents.” 

McDoweEtt then quoted both chairman 
G. E. Leighty of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association and president Al J. Hayes 
of the International Association of Machin- 
ists to show that “wasteful management 
practices are not as well publicized as the 
featherbedding which management charges 
the unions with.” 

Quoting Hayes’ recent charges that over- 
loading of executive levels with surplus vice 
presidents, managers, and directors is 
rampant today, Me Dow continued: 

In fact, inflated expense accounts, stock 
options, bonuses, country club memberships, 
and company-paild yacht cruises and hunt- 
ing trips are standard operating procedure 
today as everyone knows. These ‘fringe 
benefits’ cost American industry staggering 
sums and are growing with every passing 
year. This executive featherbedding is the 
fact which makes American industry in- 
creasingly sluggish in the sharp competi- 
tion with the Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries of the totalitarian bloc and the low- 
wage countries of the uncommitted bloc of 
nations, as well as the low-wage countries 
among our allies and friends.” 

McDowett said that the railroad manage- 
ments of our country have “for years talked 
about, and inspired others to talk about” 
alleged “featherbedding” in the railroad in- 
dustry which, he pointed out, “they charged 
to the railroad unlons.” To answer what 
McDowELL termed “this unfair charge“ by 
railroad management, he quoted figures 
Leighty presented in his address before the 
Southeastern Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners in April 1959 show- 
ing that since 1923 railroad employment has 
been cut almost in half but the number of 
employees at the management level has re- 
mained almost constant at a level of 16,000 
Officials despite the tremendous drop in the 
number of workers they supervise. 

In addition, McDowxrtr referred to the 
study of railroad management which was 
released on behalf of the RLEA by President 
W. P. Kennedy of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
Toad Trainmen in 1959 which showed that, 
according to the railroads’ own reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 190 new 
Officials were added on the railroads between 
1955 and 1957, although the number of other 
workers in the industry declined from 1,041,- 
792 to 969,737 over the sama period. The 
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RLEA study, prepared under Kennedy's di- 
Tection, also showed that in the same time 
the total outlay for officials" salaries increased 
by $21.8 million and reached a staggering 
total of more than $180.9 million annually. 

The point of McDowELL’s remarks—al- 
though he didn’t state it specifically—could 
Only have been taken to mean that the 
added costs of such management “feather- 
bedding” in the rallroad industry are a seri- 
Ous blow to the Nation's ability to compete 
against the economic war the Soviets are 
now waging, since they inflate the prices of 
many goods sold abroad. 

Although McDowrLL didn't mention them, 
recent related studies prepared by the RLEA 
have shown that railroad accidents are add- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
to railroad costs, while another study by an 
impartial expert has shown that fallure to 
Properly manage the use of tre ght cars, and 
Tesultant delays at various switching points, 
adds $500 million annually to railroad trans- 
Portation expenses. 

If these costs of management “feather- 
bedding” and mismanagement—which con- 
colvably could amount to more than 61 bil- 
lion a year collectively in the railroad indus- 
try—could be deducted from the prices of 
U.S. goods sold abroad, the competitive pic- 
ture of the United States in the current eco- 
nomic war would be vastly improved. 


St. Anthony of Padua School Opens in 


Passaic, N. J. 
* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, next 
Week a new school will open in Passaic, 
N.J., after years of dedicated effort and 
Planning. It will be the 2-story, 11- 
Classroom St. Anthony of Padua School. 

A recent article in the Passaic, N. J., 
Herald-News, August 24, 1960, brought 
the opening to my attention. It re- 
ported the year-long search of a dear 
friend, the Reverend Paschal Caccavelle, 
OFM, CAP, pastor of St. Anthony’s 
R. C. Church, and others to find properly 
Zoned and reasonably priced property. 
At times, the problem seemed insoluable, 
but construction finally began last Sep- 
tember at Chestnut and Tulip Streets. 

The contemporary building has an 
exterior of light blue ceramic tile. A 
cafeteria with all modern equipment and 
Ovens will accommodate 550 children. 

Next week a kindergarten through 
fifth grade will open, and an additional 
grade will be added each year until the 
school reaches eight grades. There are 
1.352 families in the parish, and the 
new school was built to accommodate 
800 pupils on its 70- by 160-foot plot. 
The construction cost was $423,000. 

Principal and mother superior of the 
School will be Sister Anthony Mary. 
Sisters Daniel Mary and Mary Johnette 
have been assigned to the school. As- 
Sistant pastor at St. Anthony's is the 

erend Innocent Amore, OFM, CAP. 

I extend best wishes to all those who 
helped bring the St. Anthony of Padua 
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School into being, and I trust it will 
serve its parish and the community well 
in the years ahead. 


Inspection of Federal Prisons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee No. 3, which han- 
dles legislation affecting Federal prison- 
ers, I visited, during August 9-12, 1960, 
the Cook County jail in Chicago, III., the 
U.S. penitentiary at Terre Haute, Ind., 
the Federal reformatory at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, and the Federal correctional in- 
stitution at Ashland, Ky. Mr. Cyril F. 
Brickfield, committee counsel, accom- 
panied me. Mr. Roy Guenzel, Federal 
jail inspector, acted as our escort and 
representative of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons during the entire series of visits. 

COOK COUNTY. JAIL 


The Cook County jail is used by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons in the Chicago 
area for the confinement of persons 
awaiting trial in the Federal courts or 
convicted Federal offenders sentenced to 
brief terms. An average of slightly more 
than 3,000 Federal prisoners daily are 
confined in this manner in various local 
county jails or other non-Federal in- 
stitutions throughout the country. In 
order to insure that these Federal prison- 
ers have adequate custody and care, a 
program of jail inspection and ratings 
has been in use by the Bureau of Prisons 
for the past 30 years. The total cost of 
all services incident to the custody and 
care of such prisons runs about $3,200,- 
000 annually or about $2.85 per day per 
prisoner. Of more than 3,000 local jails 
in this country, about 800 are approved 
for Federal use. 

On the morning of August 9 Mr. Brick- 
field and I met Inspector Guenzel at the 
jail and Warden Jack Johnson escorted 
us on a tour of the facilities, including 
three of the cellblocks, the culinary and 
bakeshcp department, the hospital and 
medical areas, the chapel, schoolrooms, 


laundry, several of the shops, the yard. 


and several offices. During the course 
of the tour we met and discussed jail 
problems with Assistant Warden Frank 
Trankina, Steward Arthur Davis, Prot- 
estant Chaplain Louis King and several 
others. 

Warden Johnson feels that the pres- 
ence of Federal prisoners in his jail 
causes a number of problems. Even 
without the Federal prisoners the jail 
would be seriously overcrowded. The 
Federal population runs between 25 and 
60 on any given day, and an entire 60- 
man tier is set and for Federal use. The 
Federal prisoners are also provided more 
extensive medical treatment than the lo- 
cal prisoners, although the services of 
U.S. Public Health Service personnel for 
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this purpose tends to minimize this prob- 
lem. The Federal prisoners typically are 
required to make several appearances in 
court, the Federal judges require more 
examinations of the prisoners for psy- 
chiatric, medical, and social data, and 
these factors add to the burden of traffic 
through the jail. 

While Warden Johnson deals with the 
jail inspector in connection with overall 
confinement practices, he works chiefly 
with the local U.S. marshal on matters 
pertaining to the individual inmates that 
are committed, the visitors they are to 
be allowed, the type of custody they re- 
quire, and so on. The problem of keep- 
ing out contraband—narcotics, alcohol, 
and so forth—is an ever-present one. 
Also, with a heavily populated institu- 
tion a large number of the prisoners must 
sit in idleness, and it is a trying job for 
the warden to find meaningful work to 
occupy their time. 

Considering the limitations of the fa- 
cilities under which the Cook County Jail 
is operated. Warden Johnson is, in my 
opinion, doing a very satisfactory job for 
the Federal prisoners committed to his 
care. 

U.S. PENITENTIARY, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Arriving at the Terre Haute institu- 
tion on the morning of August 10 we met 
in the warden's office for a briefing ses- 
sion attended by Warden Wade T. 
Markley, associate warden—business— 
E. H. Saunders, associate warden— 


Medical Officer E. C. Rink, and Super- 
intendent of Industries L. R. Parham. 
Warden Markley first explained how the 
institution functioned administratively. 
The associate warden—business—han- 
died such departments as personnel 
training, business and fiscal, culinary, 
farm, and the inmate commissary, The 
associate warden—custody—was re- 
sponsible for the custody of the peni- 
tentiary’s 1300 inmates, for the physical 
maintenance of the institution, all con- 
struction, and such services as power, 
water, and sewage. The associate 
warden—treatment—supervised the re- 
ligious, educational, vocational training, 
social work services, and the prisoner 
classification program. The superin- 
tendent of industries ran the woolen 
textile mill and the furniture refinish- 
ing factory. The chief medical officer, 
a commissioned officer of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, heads the medical, psy- . 
chiatric, and hospital services. All these 
departments employed and trained vary- 
ing numbers of inmates. Except for 
about 10 percent of the inmates, who 
had just been received, were in the hos- 
pital, had been segregated for punitive 
reasons, or were being held for transfer 
elsewhere, all inmates had job assign- 
ments. 

The warden described the daily rou- 
tine of the inmates and the manner in 
which each case is handled from the 
time of admission to the time of release. 
After being studied and observed in the 
admission-orientation for a month fol- 
lowing commitment each inmate follows 
a program of work, education and voca- 
tional training, religion, recreation, and 
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other activities that is developed for him 
by the institution’s classification com- 
mittee, composed of the heads of the 
major departments. For example, the 
institution is well equipped with leisure 
time activities, including many types of 
athletcs, an extensve program of aca- 
demic classes, hobby shop, music, Alco- 
holics Anonymous chapter meetings, re- 
ligious activities, social education, li- 
brary, radio and television. 

Based on my observations of other 
institutions it appeared that Terre Haute 
is one of the best designed prisons in the 
Nation and I was pleased to learn that 
its superior facilities are devoted to a 
relatively youthful population, upon 
whom I feel the most intensive rehabili- 
tative efforts should be concentrated. 
While the average age of the inmate 
population is about 30, the largest group 
falls into the age 23 to 26 bracket. Each 
of these men differ individually, and 
hence the program is widely varied in 
order to have a range of activities that 
will meet the equally wide range of 
problems that these prisoners present. 
Warden Markley reported that the 
population contained a hard core of 
about 100 prisoners who are potentially 
dangerous and most difficult to reach by 
any known technique. These men suffer 
from character disorders and are some- 
times referred to as psychopaths or 
sociopaths. Some display elements of 
psychosis, In my opinion more should 
be done in the way of corrective treat- 
ment for this group of men. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the relatively 
small staff is doing the best it can under 
the circumstances. With a population 
of 1,300 the institution has an employee 
complement of 227, which must be dis- 
tributed on round-the-clock shifts 7 days 
a week. The Federal Bureau of Prisons 
is presently contracting for the con- 
struction of a maximum custody institu- 
tion in southern Illinois, to which I 
understand some of the more difficult 
cases will be transferred. 

I asked the warden how the new sen- 
tencing legislation approved by this com- 
mittee in 1958 was working. While the 
courts are not committing many men 
under the newly authorized indetermi- 
nate sentencing procedures, the courts 
are making increased use of the proce- 
dure which permits them to commit 
prisoners to Federal institutions for a 
3- to 6-month period of study before a 
final sentence is formulated. This has 
substantially increased the work of the 
staff, for they try to provide the court 
with extremely full information in each 
case, including medical, psychiatric, and 
social data as well as vocational, educa- 
tional, and other needs of the defendant. 
Also, because fhe courts are still com- 
mitting most offenders under the old 
definite sentencing system, the institu- 
tion is still faced with the problem of 
handling inmates who have extremely 
disparate sentences although they may 
have substantially similar backgrounds 
and offenses. 

After the briefing in the warden’s of- 
fice we visited the dining room and 
kitchen, the social service offices, the ed- 
ucational department, the hospital, the 
chapel, the library, segregation cell, and 
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dormitory quarters, the maintenance 
shops, the furniture refinishing shop, the 
woolen mill, and the farm. I was im- 
pressed by the attractive architecture of 
the penitentiary, and it served to demon- 
strate that a prison does not need to be 
grim, forbidding, and repellent. The 
buildings are as nearly fireproof as mod- 
ern architecture can make them. Con- 
struction is of reinforced concrete frame, 
with brick walls backed by concrete 
blocks which are left unfinished on the 
interior to present a pleasing and artis- 
tie touch. 

The variety of the educational pro- 
gram was particularly extensive and in- 
eluded courses at all levels from the 
beginning grade up to and including 
some college subjects. Attendance at 
the school is not compulsory except for 
those who are functionally illiterate, but 
about half the population is engaged in 
some type of educational or vocational 
training work. The school is open 5 
evenings a week under the supervision of 
the education staff. Both personnel and 
inmate teachers are used. The library 
has a particularly attractive setting, and 
I was impressed at its size and organiza- 
tion. 

The chapel has an atmosphere that 
harmonizes greatly with its purposes, 
and it is equipped with interchangeable 
altars for the various faiths. It is open 
at all times. 

The hospital is well-equipped, and I 
would say that it compares favorably 
with most hospitals of similar size in the 
free community. -However, the peniten- 
tiary has only one psychiatrist, and it is 
apparent that for the many personality 
problems in its inmate population more 
psychiatrists are needed. 

Unlike some of the prisons I have 
visited Terre Haute has individual cells 
for a major proportion of its popula- 
tion; the cell units that I visited seemed 
remarkably clean and sanitary. In my 
conversation with Warden Markley I 
learned that most inmates appreciate 
the privacy of an individual cell. This 
type of housing is also an asset to the 
penitentiary for the control of a rela- 
tively unstable and youthful population. 

The industrial activities of the prison 
appear to furnish a most desirable type 
of training. The furniture refinishing 
shop provides an economical service to 
the Government, and the finished items, 
which look like new furniture, bear evi- 
dence of the training skills acquired by 
the inmates assigned to this activity. 
The machinery and operations of the 
woolen mill appeared to be complex for 
a prison industry, and the products were 
of high commercial quality despite the 
fact that none of their inmate workers 
had any previous training in this work 
before their commitment to Terre Haute. 

Terre Haute has one of the largest 
farms in the Federal prison system. Of 
the 2,700 acres comprising the prison 
reservation, about 2,000 acres are under 
cultivation. Buildings and grounds oc- 
cupy about 120 acres, and the balance is 
made up of roads, walks, pastures, and 
some areas of wooded or otherwise un- 
tillable land. Generally the farm crews 
constitute about 15 to 20 percent of the 
total population. More than one-third 
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of the institutional requirements for 
fresh vegetables and fruit is produced on 
the farm, and it produces nearly 100 per- 
cent of its meat requirements. For the 
minimum custody inmates assigned to 
the farm a new dormitory is under con- 
struction. This building, which would 
have cost about $1 million if constructed 
by commercial contract, will cost slight- 
ly more than $600,000 with the use of 
inmate labor. 
FEDERAL REFORMATORY, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


At Chillicothe we also met in the 
warden’s office for a briefing session be- 
fore touring the institution. Chillicothe 
now has the largest concentration of 
Federal Youth Corrections Act cases of 
any institution in the Federal Prison 
Service, a total of 694, This represents 
55 percent of the population, as com- 
pared with 30 percent 2 years ago, I was 
told. The change in the composition of 
the population from those serving pre- 
dominantly adult sentences to those serv- 
ing youth sentences has gradually 
changed the mission of the reformatory. 
The average age of commitments is 20.9 
years; the offenders with regular adult 
sentences and juveniles serve an average 
of 18 months and the youths an average 
of 20 months. 

I learned from Warden Walter 
Jacquot and his Associate Warden A. E. 
Pontesso, that although the youth cases 
are generally not as sophisticated or as 
criminally oriented as those receiving 
adult sentences, they usually come from 
deplorable home backgrounds char- 
acterized by neglect and indifference. 
Usually they have little or no work ex- 
perience and have built up a pattern of 
failure since early childhood—failure in 
school, failure in a work situation, failure 
in the military service, and failure to es- 
tablish worthwhile, wholesome interper- 
sonal relationships. 

With the foregoing in mind Warden 
Jacquot sees the staff’s job as one of 
carefully planning a series of successful 
experiences in line with the individual's 
capabilities so that he may gain a self- 
concept that will enable him to compete 
with individuals in a free society. This 
requires a careful evaluation of his 
weaknesses and a planned institutional 
program that will enable him to correct 
his deficiencies in every area. The first 
step seems to be to motivate the in- 
dividual to improve himself, and here the 
indeterminate features of the Youth Act 
provide the greatest possible motivation 
for change. Improving himself through 
the pursuit of academic studies, voca- 
tional training, and a generally improved 
attitude toward his fellows and toward 
his supervisors follow naturally once he 
has made up his mind that his release 
depends on the effort he makes toward 
self-improvement. Goals set by the 
classification committee must be met be- 
fore he can be considered for release, and 
the Youth Division of the U.S. Board of 
Parole furnishes complete cooperation 
in enforcing this policy. 

We were shown the three types of 
quarters at Chillicothe—cell house, open 
dormitory, and room dormitory, pre- 
ferred by inmates in the order listed, and 
Werden Jacquet explained how the in- 
mate earncd better quarters and assign- 
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ments. After the initial 30-day admis- 
sion and orientation period the inmate 
goes automatically to a post orientation 
unit, and from that point he must earn 
his promotion to better quarters until 
he reaches an honor unit with additional 
privileges. The quarters officer is re- 
sponsible for recommending quarters 
change and this procedure encourages a 
cooperative relationship between the 
officer and his charges. Upon inspecting 
the quarters I found them neat and 
clean. 

For about an hour we attended a 
classification committee meeting, were 
furnished copies of the admission studies 
of those inmates scheduled to be classi- 
fied, and were able to follow the discus- 
sion of the committee members con- 
cerning recommendations for program- 
ing. I was especially impressed with the 
efforts made to establish realistic goals 
for each individual classified. Also, the 
caseworkers as well as other committee 
members took the time to outline pa- 
tiently each man’s program and to ex- 
plain the reasons for custody and work 
assignments. 

The reformatory has an interesting 
vocational training activity, the airplane 
Mechanics school, and Mr. R. O. Smith, 
its principal, conducted us through it. 
The school, he told us, has maintained a 
fairly constant enrollment of about 60 
students for the past 20 years. During 
that period about 1.300 young men have 
been trained to meet Federal Aviation 
Agency standards. Ninety percent of 
those receiving FAA licenses are em- 
ployed by the aviation industry upon re- 
lease. Although the school appears to 
be a relatively expensive training pro- 
gram, the potential cost is substantially 
reduced by acquiring surplus planes, en- 
gines, and equipment from the Air Force. 
For example, the school recently ac- 
quired an H-19 helicopter from the Air 
Force. In my opinion, Chillicothe’s air- 
Plane mechanics school is one of the 
finest training programs that I have seen 
in a penal institution. 


The chair factory, a unit of Federal- 


Prison Industries, Inc., is a very busi- 
nesslike operation. I learned from its 
Superintendent, Mr. Arthur E. Bogan, 
that the factory produced 5,318 chairs in 
July of this year. 

We visited most of the vocational 
training areas of the institution. Train- 
ing registered under the Ohio State Ap- 
Prenticeship Council is provided on a 
full-time basis in several shops, includ- 
ing the machine, plumbing, auto me- 
chanics, sheet metal, electric, cabinet, 
Paint, and brick shops. Trainees attend 
Classes in related training for 2% hours 
& week in order to master the mathe- 
matics, blueprint reading, and other sub- 
jects allied to their specific trade train- 
ing. The reformatory also offers train- 
ing in welding, and on-the-job training 
is furnished to men in the cooking and 
baking school. In addition, the various 
Construction crews and maintenance de- 
tails such as laundry, clothing room, 
landscape, orderlies, janitors, file clerks, 
typists, and so forth, provide excellent 

for the men, although these are 
not officially designated as vocational or 
On-the-job training. Since many in- 
Mates cannot be trained in highly skilled 
trades, these maintenance assignments 
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serve to help them develop good work 
habits and find their own levels of em- 
ployment. 

The approved apprentice program in 
17 separate trade areas which meet the 
requirements set up by the U.S. Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and the Ohio State 
Apprenticeship Council mean that the 
inmate receives something concrete in 
the way of recognition for his accom- 
plishments and assurance that the train- 
ing he receives will be accepted at face 
value by employers after his release, It 
also serves as a valuable guide to the 
treatment staff in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of the vocational training pro- 
gram. Excluding the airplane mechan- 
ics school, there are about 300 inmates 
active in the vocational training pro- 
gram. 

Day school classes were in session 
when we visited the school, Compulsory 
day school is primarily for near illit- 
erates and those who need refresher 
courses in grammar and junior high 
school subjects in order to qualify for 
formalized training programs. Night 
school gives those inmates with the back- 
ground, capability, and interest an op- 
portunity to earn high school credits. 
The school is State approved and is char- 
tered under the name Sherman High 
School. Each year from 30 to 50 stu- 
dents earn high-school graduate diplo- 
mas. Total enrollment in night school 
is about 250. 

Upon inspecting the dining room I 
picked up a few interesting facts about 
feeding 1,260 hungry young men from 
Food Administrator Ray Bethel. For ex- 
ample, each inmate consumes 6.8 pounds 
of food per day, which is about.one-third 
above the national average. To serve 
a spaghetti dinner like the one served to 
us in the dining room that day took 400 
pounds of spaghetti and 800 loaves of 
Italian bread. Average consumption of 
bread per day in addition to hot rolls, 
biscuits and other bakery products runs 
one-half loaf of bread per day, per in- 
mate. The total cost per day per inmate, 
including farm costs, averaged about 52 


cents. This low figure was attained in 


large part by efficient farm production, 
which also provided employment and 
training for about 85 rural-type youths, 
FEDERAL CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION, 
ASHLAND, KY. 

Upon reaching the Ashland institu- 
tion we talked to several members of the 
staff in the office of Warden Richard J. 
Heaney. We learned that the role of 
the institution had changed in the 20 
years since it had received its first com- 
mitments in 1940. The physical facili- 
ties were originally planned for adult of- 
fenders, many of whom served relatively 
short terms for violations of the Internal 
Revenue liquor laws. The treatment 
and training needs for this group of of- 
fenders were relatively simple, and hence 
space for education and vocational train- 
ing activities were limited. These de- 
ficiencies became marked when in 1953 
it was decided that Ashland would serve 
as the diagnostic training and treatment 
center for Youth Corrections Act com- 
mitments from the courts in the eastern 
half of the United States. Since 1953 
the mission of the institution has con- 
tained to change. In June 1957 the in- 
stitution held 424 Youth Act commit- 
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ments, but this figure had dropped to 
245 by August 1, 1960. In place of the 
somewhat older youth offenders the in- 
stitution now has 258 of the older juve- 
niles, many of whom have serious emo- 
tional problems. These younger offend- 
ers present a greater challenge for in- 
stitutional treatment and training and 
make the need for improved facilitics 
more urgent. 

The first step in the institution’s long- 
Tange plan of development is to build a 
new education library building joined 
to the main corridor. I am personally 
hopeful that this building will contain 
space for hobbycraft activities, for my 
experience in the boys’ camp I founded 
at Coloma, Wis., suggests that this type 
of activity is extremely helpful in work- 
ing with difficult youngsters. Once the 
new education building is completed, the 
staff will then return the present impro- 
vised education center to its original 
purpose as a dormitory. An additional 
room-type security dormitory would also 
be valuable in controlling the more 
difficult youths. 

Ashland has a new chapel, and I was 
impressed with the fact that all of the 
construction—conversion of a dining 
room bay—and the fabrication of the 
accessories was done by the youthful in- 
mates under the supervision of the staff. 
The institution has two chaplains— 
Catholic and Protestant—on full-time 
duty, as had the other two institutions 
we visited, and they conduct weekly and 
special worship services, religious educa- 
tion classes and choirs, besides doing a 
great deal of personal counselling. 

The training the youths receive in the 
maintenance shops seems to me a realis- 
tic way of equipping them for worthwhile 
jobs in the community. We also visited 
the vocational training shops in the in- 
dustries building, where training is given 
in auto mechanics, welding, and wood- 
working and where a number of youths 
are assigned for preliminary vocational 
evaluation. 

We sat in for a short time on the clas- 
sification committee meeting and ob- 
served the manner in which the commit- 
tee handled the cases of one inmate 
who had been committed under the new 
observation and study procedure and 
another whose program was being re- 
evaluated. The problem in the first case, 
which was sent to Ashland for presen- 
tence examination, seemed to be how to 
motivate the young car thief to partici- 
pate in the educational and vocational 
training program in the event of his 
commitment to a prison institution. It 
illustrated quite well the need for every- 
one within the institution to work to- 
gether: the psychiatrist, the chaplain, 
the caseworker, the quarters officer and 
the work supervisor, each having an im- 
portant part to play in the youth’s treat- 
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The cther case was a young man who 
had been at Ashland for 17 months. 
During this time he had received his gen- 
eral educational development certificate; 
he had been trained to be reasonably 
proficient in a number of construction 
skills; he had participated in the reli- 
gious educational program and the choir; 
he had taken an active part in the junior 
chamber of commerce chapter—spon- 
sored by the local junior chamber of 
commerce—and he had advanced to 
minimum custody and honor quarters. 
After reviewing these reports the com- 
mittee recommended that he be given 
an early parole hearing. 

The institution has the same problem 
as so many other similar institutions 
elsewhere. In the 20 years since it was 
constructed the city of Ashland has been 
growing up around it. It is usually de- 
sirable that this type of institution be 
located at least a short distance removed 
from densely settled communities. How- 
ever, the community takes a great in- 
terest in the institution and the warden 
encourages this community support. 
The Kiwanis Club and other organiza- 
tions frequently visit the institution. 
When a small fire occurred in the indus- 
trial unit the night before my visit the 
city fire department assisted in putting 
it out. The institutional athletic teams 
play games in the community with out- 
side teams. While the location of the 
institution so near the community might 
be expected to be an inducement for es- 
capes by the youthful inmates, the es- 
cape rate is quite low. 

As a result of my visits to the three 
Federal institutions I had to conclude 
that a remarkably fine job was being 
done in the light of the relatively limited 
resources of funds, manpower, and fa- 
cilities. It appeared to me from sitting 
in with the classification committees of 
the three institutions that the new sen- 
tencing procedures approved by this 
committee in 1958 are working out well. 
The cases being committed for observa- 
tion and study are receiving particularly 
thorough handling, and the extensive 
information this new procedure provides 
the courts should do much to ease the 
burdensome problem of sentencing for 
the courts, particularly in the more com- 
plex cases. 

In summary, I visited these Federal 
institutions not so much to inspect them 
but to learn about them. I found them 
characterized by an exceptionally high 
level of management. I earnestly rec- 
ommend to my fellow Congressmen that 
they take a greater interest in their Fed- 
eral prisons. Their visits, I am sure, 
would be as instructive as mine have 


Hon. Donald L. Jackson 


SPEECH 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, in be- 
half of the Republican delegation from 
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California, I wish to pay tribute to an 
outstanding Member of the House of 
Representatives, Congressman DONALD 
Jackson, who is retiring from ofice at 
the conclusion of this session of Con- 
gress. 

Congressman Don Jackson has served 
his country with distinction for many 
years. He came to the House in 1946, 
shortly after having concluded 5 years 
of service in the U.S. Marine Corps dur- 
ing World War II. 

In Congress, Congressman JACKSON 
distinguished himself by his outstand- 
ing work on such assignments as the 
House Foreign Affairs Commitee and the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. He is a stanch foe of communism 
and the menace it represents: He has 
acted with clarity and force on many 
matters of importance before the Con- 
gress. 

It was with regret that we learned of 
his decision to retire from the House of 
Representatives for he has been a tire- 
less worker in behalf of the welfare of 
our country and for the residents of the 
16th District of California whom he 
served so ably. 

We shall miss having Representative 
Don JACKSON as a colleague. We will 
miss his day-to-day friendship. We wish 
him well in the years ahead. 


New Hope in the Tidelands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following: 

New Hope IN THE TIDELANDS 

Discovery of a musty map stored in the 
National Archives has given Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama new hope in the Tide- 
lands Oil case. The map was part of an 1844 
report sent to Congress by the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. Louisiana At- 
torney General Jack Gremillion says the map 
shows that boundaries of all the Gulf States 
involved should be at least 1044 miles from 
shore. 

On June 1 ot this year the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama owned territory and minerals 3 
miles from shore. But the Court held that 
Texas and Florida owned 10%4 miles into the 
gulf. 

Using the 1844 map as new evidence, Lou- 
isiana this week amended its application for 
a rehearing in the tidelands case before the 
Supreme Court. Louisiana has the greatest 
stake in the Tidelands decision. There are 
1,500 producing oil wells off the Louisiana 
coast and only a handful off Florida and 
Texas. Also, the Federal Government is hold- 
ing in escrow more than $300 million in bo- 
nuses, rentals, and royalties from Louisiana 
offshore wells. 

If Louisiana gets excited over a map 116 
years old the rest of the Nation can under- 
stand why. > 

A copy of the map is shown here. [Not 
printed in the RECORD.) The lower dotted 
line shows where the Federal Land Office 
thought the Gulf States boundaries to be 
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in 1844. The map was turned up during a 
search of the Archives in Washington by 
George Arceneaux, administrative assistant 
of Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, of Louisiana, 

As this station said June 1, there is no 
reason why Texas and Florida should be given 
a 10½-mile boundary while Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi are cut off at 3 miles. 

It remains to be seen whether the newly 
discovered map will be treated as simply one 
more document in a list of hundreds already 
examined by the Court. 

This station commends those who continue 
to press what Louisiana believes to be its just 
claims. And, it is hoped the map will help 
Louisiana gain a fair and equitable settle- 
ment. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission Has 
the Responsibility To Determine the 
Rules, Regulations, and Facilities Nec- 
essary To Prevent Accidents at Rail- 
road Crossings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was appalling to learn of a decision by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which was brought to my attention only 
last Tuesday. In my opinion the result- 
ing situation is so serious as to require 
an immediate report to Congress and a 
full-dress investigation by Congress of 
the apparent disregard for human life 
and safety displayed by the ICC in mak- 
ing this latest pronouncement. ° 

The Commission, by an order in No. 
33440, “Prevention of Rail-Highway 
Grade-Crossing Accidents Involving 
Railway Trains and Motor Vehicles,” has 
denied a petition filed May 11 on behalf 
of five railway labor unions for a gen- 
eral investigation to determine what 
rules, regulations, facilities, or other 
measures were necessary to prevent ac- 
cidents at railroad crossings between 
railway trains and motor vehicles carry- 
ing petroleum, petroleum products, and 
similar dangerous flammable liquids. 

On March 1, 1960, at a point near 
Bakersfield, Calif., the San Francisco 
Chief, one of the crack trains operated 
by the Santa Fe Railway, crashed into a 
tank truck carrying some 7,000 gallons 
of crude petroleum. This collision 
caused the immediate death by fire of 
the engineer and the fireman of the 
train, of the driver of the truck, and of 
11 others who were passengers on the 
train. In addition to these 14 painful 
deaths by fire, there were 109 others 
injured, some of whom were critically 
injured or permanently disabled. Ac- 
companying this tragic loss of life and 
personal injury there was property dam- 
age in excess of $1,500,000, and the lia- 
bility for damages resulting from such 
deaths and injuries was estimated at 
another $144 million. 

Only a few days thereafter a freight 
train operated over the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railway at a point near 
Chanute, Kans., rammed a tank truck 
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loaded with gasoline at a grade crossing, 
resulting in the fiery death of the loco- 
motive engineer and the locomotive 
fireman, who, by coincidence, were father 
and son. 

These incidents followed literally 
dozens of similar inexcusable collisions 
by trains with tank trucks or other ve- 
hicles carrying cargoes, the very nature 
of which makes their operation over 
streets, highways, and railway crossings 
a menace to the public. 

Shortly after these incidents the five 
brotherhoods of railway employees en- 
gaged in operating trains joined together 
and filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the petition I mentioned a 
moment ago, asking that body to inau- 
gurate a general investigation of the fre- 
quency, causes, and results of collisions 
between trains and vehicles transporting 
petroleum and similar dangerous liquids 
“to determine what rules, regulations, 
facilities, or other action is feasible and 
necessary to prevent such collisions.” 

These labor organizations, namely the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, the Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brakemen of America, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
and the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America were entirely constructive in 
their request to the ICC for assistance. 
They suggested that the Commission 
could readily obtain the sincere coop- 
eration of State officials and Federal 
agencies and of organizations of ship- 
pers and carriers engaged in trucking 
these dangerous commodities. They as- 
serted that the principal purpose of such 
investigation should be to prevent such 
accidents in the future rather than to 
place blame for those of the past. 

If my memory serves me correctly, 
Congress went so far as to include in the 
appropriation to the ICC special funds 
adequate to cover the cost of the investi- 
gation sought by these railroad men as 
well as several other proceedings to be 
carried on by the Commission. 

And what happened to this entirely 
reasonable prayer for the assistance of 
the ICC in preventing these horrible ac- 
cidents? A 

By this decision dated August 15, 1960, 
but not released until August 29, only a 
few days before Congress is to adjourn, 
the ICC turned down this petition and, 
like Pontius Pilate, washed its hands of 
responsibility for the pain and death and 
destruction which is bound to follow. I 
am informed that this is the third time 
the ICC has arbitrarily turned down such 
& request, the third time it has closed its 
eyes and refused to make any effort to 
find out what it might be able to do to 
help prevent the constant and tragic 
repetition of tank trucks failing to stop 
at railroad crossings, and thus causing 
the almost certain cremation of the 
head-end crews on the trains that strike 
them with sickening and increasing fre- 
quency. 

In June of this year, after this peti- 
tion had been filed, there were two more 
such collisions near Jacksonville, Fla., 
in which five more men were cremated 
and again, only last August 8, just out- 
Side Birmingham, Ala., in another of 
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such collisions three of the train crew 
and the truckdriver were killed in a 
fiery explosion. 

The railroad companies supported 
their employees in their request for this 
investigation but they were opposed by 
two groups which now appear to have 
had strange and unusual influence upon 
the conscience of the Commissioners, 
namely the National Tank Truck Car- 
riers, Inc., and the Central Committee 
on Highway ‘Transportation of the 
American Petroleum Institute. 

It should be remembered that Con- 
gress has assigned to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission primary responsibil- 
ity for the safety of operation of trains 
and of trucks including both those op- 
erated for-hire and not for-hire. By 
doing so it has deprived the several 
States of much of the power they might 
otherwise have exercised to prevent these 
fiery deaths. But from what I can learn 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has failed miserably in its fundamental 
obligation to assure safety. Its present 
action makes it apparent that it is 
afraid to face the fact that such acci- 
dents do occur. and that it is not inter- 
ested in writing or enforcing new and 
stronger regulations to prevent them or 
in recommending to Congress that it 
should act to do so. 

About all the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has done to supervise the 
safety of tank trucks is to lay down a 
set of rules and regulations pertaining 
to their equipment and operation and 
requiring them to stop before crossing 
railroad tracks at common grade. I am 
unable to learn of any special action by 
the Commission or any of its force to see 
that these stops are made. Neither can 
I find that the Commission has any 
knowledge as to whether or not the 
States or local authorities are enforcing 
these requirements to stop or any other 
of the safety regulations pertaining to 
operations under its jurisdiction. 

In its order refusing to take action the 
ICC gave as one of its reasons its belief 
that the encouragement of uniform 
safety laws and regulations by the sev- 
eral States appears “to be the most ef- 
fective present means of improvement of 
the situation.” This completely ir- 
responsible buckpassing statement is 
made without special inquiry as to the 
power of the States, the contents of State 
laws, or the degree of effectiveness with 
which they are enforced. 

It would be difficult for anyone to un- 
derstand why an organization of those 
companies which own and operate gaso- 
line trucks or why a committee repre- 
senting oil companies which ship gaso- 
line in tank trucks over the streets and 
highways would allow themselves to be 
accused of opposing an honest, good 
faith effort to find out what can be done 
by government or industry or labor to 
prevent this tragic murder at the grade 
crossings. Surely they do not want their 
own men killed and certainly they do not 
want railroad men or passengers on 
trains or others to be cremated in hor- 
rible tragic collisions with their trucks 
which are supposed to stop at grade 
crossings, but have not done so. 
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Then, too, for the life of me I cannot 
understand the crass indifference to 
death and pain and suffering nor the 
craven disregard to responsibility which 
would cause members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to refuse to try 
to find means of improvement when 
asked to do so by groups of men such 
as those employed in the railroad indus- 
try and who have every legitimate reason 
to be concerned. 

I understand that one Commissioner, 
Freas, voted for the investigation; that 
three Commissioners were absent, and 
not voting, namely, Walrath, Hutchin- 
son, and McPherson; and that those 
Commissioners who voted to deny the 
petition for general investigation were 
Tuggle, Winchell, Herring, Murphy, Goff, 
and Webb, I wonder how many of those 
Commissioners have ever seen a man die 
in flames. I wonder how many of them 
have experienced the smell of burning 
fiesh. I hope the agonized eyes of these 
dying men and those who will die in the 
future will not haunt them in their sleep. 

Mr. Speaker, I am so concerned about 
this situation that when the next Con- 
gress convenes one of the first things I 
will propose is a full-dress investigation 
of grade-crossing accidents and what 
the ICC is doing to eliminate them. 


Assistance in the Development of Latin 
America and in the Reconstruction of 
Chile 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 13021) to pro- 
vide for assistance in the development of 
Latin America and in the reconstruction of 
Chile, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, matters such as this, 
of course, have been the subject of de- 
bate and controversy here in the Con- 
gress of the United States through the 
years. I know the attitude, the persis- 
tent attitude, of some like the gentleman 
from Iowa. I do not deny to him the 
right to have his views about these mat- 
ters, but I must say that I was impressed 
with the remarks of the Speaker of the 
House, 

This program that we are now con- 
sidering, like many others that we have 
considered, I believe is vital to the de- 
fense and the security of our own coun- 
try. I know there are some who still 
believe that the United States of Amer- 
ica can just go it alone; but I do not be- 
lieve the enlightened opinion, majority 
opinion of the people of this country 
feels that way about it. I do not feel 
that we can, and that is the reason I 
have supported so many of these pro- 
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grams, believing that they were in the 
best interests of our own country. 

I am going to vote against this amend- 
ment for that reason. 


A Report on the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
86th Congress has come to a close, and I 
wish to express my sincere thanks to the 
citizens of the 12th District of New Jer- 
sey for granting me the high privilege of 
being their Representative. $ 

The first session, which ended on Sep- 
tember 15, 1959, was the longest peace- 
time session in 19 years, but its record 
was unimpressive. Controversial legisla- 
tion was not concluded because of the 
knowledge that 1960, being a presiden- 
tial-election year, would provide a better 
political showcase. 

The duties of a Representative are 
many and varied, and, in general, fall 
into three categories. The first is the 
responsibility to legislate; the second, to 
serve the needs and wishes of the con- 
stituents of the district; and the third, 
to provide a forum for our citizens to 
express opinions and views on legislative 
and administrative matters. 

I have diligently attempted to devote 
myself to all three of these responsibil- 
ities. It is worth noting that I was pres- 
ent at more than 95 percent of all quo- 
rum calls and yotes. Some of my infre- 
quent absences were officially excused by 
the Speaker because of attention to 
other official duties. 

COMMITTEE WORK 


I had the honor to serve on two com- 
mittees, the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee and the Government Opera- 
tions Committee. The House of Repre- 
sentative does much of its work in com- 
mittee, and I found this method, from 
personal observation, to be very satisfac- 
tory. Hearings of witnesses. and re- 
search by professional staff enable us to 
consider bills intelligently before they 
are voted out for House approval and 
save time-wasting debate before the en- 
tire body in its attempt to write satis- 
factory legislation. 

I served on various subcommittees of 
each general committee and particularly 
wish to stress the work of the Subcom- 
mittee on Postal Operations, which many 
have credited with triggering the na- 
tional interest in the effort to stamp out 
the evil of obscene literature and por- 
nography, which is a cancerous sore in 
our national life. This subcommittee, in 
close cooperation with, and in support of, 
the Post Office Department, held exten- 
sive hearings in various parts of the 
country and shaped legislation that 
would assist the Department in its fight 
against this evil. Further, we encour- 
aged citizen groups in various areas to 
be active and assisted by helping to 
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provide them with the knowledge and 
tools to enter the fray. 

The Subcommittee on Government Ac- 
tivities devoted time and attention, with 
considerable success, in an attempt to 
assure efficient and economical admin- 
istration of various governmental agen- 
cies. I am indebted to my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle and the committee 
staffs for their constructive assistance in 
my committee work. 

FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


You will recall that one major con- 
flict within the 86th Congress was the 
effort to balance the budget and preserve 
fiscal integrity. Believing, as I do, that 
a vigorous economy depends in large 
measure on the prevention of runaway 
inflation, I voted against measures that 
would unbalance the budget without ac- 
complishing the aims for which the 
spending was designed. In this cate- 
gory, I list my vote against the enlarged 
Federal subsidy for airport construction 
and the effort to reduce it to the amount 
recommended in the budget. The vote 
to uphold the President’s veto on the sec- 
ond public works bill is another exam- 
ple. 

At the same time, I tried to avoid a 
viewpoint that would be too narrow by 
carefully considering measures that 
would be of benefit to the 12th District 
as well as the public at large. In this 
category, I voted for the housing bill be- 
cause it contained an amount that would 
be realistic for urban renewal, so vital 
to the decadent districts of some of our 
larger cities. I voted for the postal 
workers and other Federal employees pay 
raise because, as a member of the com- 
mittee that studied and reported the 
problem, I became convinced that the 
loyal workers on the Federal payroll had 
not been kept abreast of the cost of liv- 
ing increase, forcing many to hold second 
employment, with a consequent reduc- 
tion in efficiency to the Government. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


I was a strong advocate of civil rights 
legislation that was passed in this Con- 
gress, and voted for every strengthening, 
and against every weakening, amend- 
ment. I also was recorded in favor of 
effective management-labor legislation. 

My vote against the depressed area bill 
was not a negative one but a positive 
one, because it is my belief that the ad- 
ministration bill would have done more 
for the really depressed areas than did 
the bill passed by Congress but not 
signed into law. This comes about be- 
cause the extended committee bill held 
out the probabality that areas not really 
depressed would be so benefitted that 
they would attract industries from dis- 
tricts such as ours. It seems clear to me 
that the administration bill was a real- 
istic approach to help those severely 
afflicted. 

BOBTAIL SESSION 

There does not seem to be much point 
to attempt to analyze the postconven- 
tion, bobtail session just completed. The 
public press and informed persons have 
pretty well agreed that no real accom- 
plishments have been achieved and that 
it was charged from the very beginning 
with political impulses. Most of the 
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“musts” that were supposed to be so im- 
portant to the country could have been 
passed in the previous session if the maj- 
ority party had the will to do so, because 
it certainly had the yotes. In any event, 
the 87th Congress will soon convene and 
measures that may be for the common 
good can be thoroughly debated and con- 
sidered, after full hearings, in the early 
part of the first session. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND FAILURES 


There were some genuine accomplish- 
ments by the 86th Congress. The admis- 
sion of Hawaii as our 50th State is one. 
The passage of the civil rights legislation 
to more properly insure the basic voting 
privilege of all human beings is another; 
and in many minds, the passage of effec- 
tive management-labor legislation is an- 
other. 

Among the failures that I believe are 
fundamental is the nonsolution of the 
20-year farm problem. Neither political 
party will assume the blame, but it seems 
clear to me that with a 2 to 1 voting ma- 
jority, the majority party could have 
brought out a constructive program if it 
had one to offer. 

NEW LOCAL POST OFFICES 


During the session, I participated in 
ceremonies which included the dedica- 
tion of the new Essex Fells Post Office, 
the new Irvington branch of the Newark 
Post Office, and the new south station of 
the Newark Post Office. The Livingston 
Post Office was also dedicated but, un- 
fortunately, I was away on official busi- 
ness and could not participate. 

All of these new structures will not 
only add to the beauty of the communi- 
ties, but will aid in a more efficient postal 
service. 

NATO COOPERATION 

One of the most rewarding experiences 
of my tenure was that of having been 
chosen as an Official delegate from the 
House of Representatives to the Atlantic 
Congress in June 1959. There were 650 
leading citizens of the NATO countries 
who participated in meetings, the pur- 
pose of which was to seek ways of further 
developing cooperation among the NATO 
members and to assist in the improve- 
ment of the economic, cultural, scientific, 
and political lives of the underprivileged 
nations of the world. Positive benefit 
has been derived. The free world has 
been awakened to the problem of con- 
taining communism by strengthening 
weak nations to resist it. A commission 
has been authorized by the Congress to 
study and recommend means for further 
action. All of our efforts were and are 
being directed toward the strengthening 
of the NATO Alliance which has proved 
to be militarily the savior of the free 
world from the Soviet challenge. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


In addition to my voting record, my 
interest in legislation can be illustrated 
by some of the bills introduced by me. 
These include one to increase the 
amount of outside earnings permitted 
under social security from $1,200 to 
$1,800; a bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to assist in the solution 
of the railroad commuter problem; one 
to extend social security coverage to 
self-employed physicians; a bill to 
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strengthen the Post Office Department's 
authority in the fight against obscene 
literature in the mails; and one to estab- 
lish a commission to study and recom- 
mend regarding the need for a US. 
Science Academy. 

As the 86th Congress comes to a close, 
there are many questions unanswered 
and left hanging in the air, but before 
a positive solution can be found to them, 
it is important that serious and skilled 
presentations of various viewpoints be 
held before the committees of the Senate 
and the House. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
I have honestly and conscientiously tried 
to use my best judgment in voting on 
vital issues presented to us, and that I 
have been diligent in my committee work 
and attendance at the sessions. It has 
been a rich experience and I am grateful 
for the opportunity to serve in the Con- 
gress given to me by my constituents. 


Cardinal O’Hara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Record an editorial which 
appeared in the August 29, 1960, edition 
of the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, 
N.Y., concerning the passing of John 
Cardinal O Hara. Before his elevation 
to cardinal, he served as bishop of the 
Buffalo diocese. This editorial reflects 
the attitude of the people of this diocese. 

The editorial follows: 

CARDINAL O'HARA 


With the death of John Cardinal O'Hara, 
archbishop of Philadelphia, the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Nation have lost 
one of the outstanding religious leaders of 
our time. Cardinal O'Hara was a priest of 
vibrant faith, an administrator of uncom- 
mon vision and ability, and a man of abun- 
dant good will and humanity, 

He had prepared for his later tasks as 
bishop and archbishop during 30 years as 
student, professor, and finally president of 
Notre Dame University. There his talents 
and capacity for dedicated service attracted 
far-ranging attention both within his 
church and without. There also he devel- 
oped the close personal interest in further- 
ing educational facilities that was to mark 
his entire career. 

Cardinal O Hara came to the Buffalo dio- 
ceso as bishop in 1945. Quickly the force of 
his leadership was feit in many forms. He 
initiated a high school construction program 
that resulted in the erection of 11 new 
schools and continues to this day. Hospi- 
tals were bullt and enlarged. New service 
agencies were founded and old ones strength- 
ened. In these and countless other ways 
the bishop who was soon to become a prince 
of the church worked selflessly to enhance 
the spiritual life of his flock. 

Although 8 years have passed since Car- 
' dinal O'Hara left Buffalo for Philadelphia, 

the impact of his personality here has not 
faded. When in 1958 he 
hat at Rome, western New Yorkers had 
reason to greet the event with particular 
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pride and affection. In mourning his death 
they and other Americans will recall the dis- 
tinguished career of a modest man who well 
served God and man. 


Nixon and Lodge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I inciude the following editorial: 

From the Dallas Daily News] 
NIXON AND LODGE 


Nikita Khrushchev, with his usual venom 
and bitter hate of the West, predicted that 
our grandchildren would live under com- 
munism. 

Thursday night, at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, RICHARD MILHOUS NIXON 
squared his jaw and answered him: “His 
grandchildren will live under freedom.” 

That is the confidence, the unshakable 
faith and dedicated leadership that America 
needs. 

The Dallas News, an independent demo- 
cratic newspaper, strongly endorses the Re- 
publican ticket of Ricnarp NIXon and Henry 
Cabot Lodge in the conviction that these two 
men have the character, experience and 
courage to meet the challenges—at home 
and abroad—that face us. 

The paramount issue of the 1960 cam- 
paign ts foreign relations: specifically, how 
best our Government and its leadership can 
beat the Communist threat and not merely 
contain it but defeat it. 

In the face of this threat, Mr. NIXON’S ex- 
perience and courage are needed. 

From the beginning of his public career, 
he has been intensely anti-Communist. 
Never once has he cowered in the corner of 
appeasement. 

It was he, an unknown young Congress- 
man, a member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, who helped nail Alger 
Hiss. N 
It was he who backed Premier Khrushchey 
against the wall of that Moscow kitchen and 
told him how a real American feels and that 
this country, under God, would never sur- 
render to the atheistic dogma of commu- 
nism. 

Khrushchev and the Kremlin fear Nixon. 
Khrushchey called him “that goat in a cab- 
bage patch.” Only 48 hours ago the Com- 
munist Party organ Pravda, branded the Re- 
publican nominee “a weather cock and 
chameleon.” In the News’ opinion, these 
are high compliments considering the source, 

Dwight Eisenhower, respected as a man 
and a leader throughout the world, 8 years 
ago picked Mr. Nixon to sit beside him as 
his Vice President, Mr. Eisenhower has lent 
dignity and integrity to the White House, 
and his Vice President has played no small 
role in that capacity. 

More important, Mr, Eisenhower has made 
the office of Vice President an important one. 
As & result, the man who this year seeks to 
succeed Mr. Eisenhower is the best trained 
candidate in history for the most important 
job in the world. 

Unlike some Vice Presidents of the past 
who were put on the ticket merely for po- 
litical , Mr. Nrxow is no party 
hack. He is skilled. He is trained. He is 
dedicated. 

Without malice, the News agrees with 
Harry Truman that Jonn KENNEDY is not 
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yet ready to run the country and the country 
is not yet ready for him. 

Because the Communist conspiracy is the 
greatest threat in history to freemen, the 
choice of Henry Cabot Lodge as Mr. NIxoNn’s 
running mate Is excellent. 

For 7 years as our top representative to 
the United Nations, he has carried the ball 
for America and the free world against the 
Kremlin's ruthless diplomats, 

Mr. Lodge knows the Communists’ tricky 
techniques and how to combat them. He 
has had to learn the hard way, but he tackled 
his tough task and mastered it. He has exe- 
cuted our counterattack with precision and 
amazing effectivenes. 

The News feels that these two men are 
superior to the Democratic standard bearers 
in the vital training necessary to meet the 
life-and-death crisis of international com- 
munism. 

On the home front, the paramount issue 
is stopping this Nation's unrelenting drive 
toward & welfare state and Its inevitable end, 
Marxian socialism. 

Both major parties are more liberal than 
the News likes. In certain fields, both have 
succumbed to the mania that it is the Fed- 
eral Government's duty to direct and con- 
trol the social and economic affairs of every 
individual and business in this country. 

But a careful, line-by-line study of the re- 
spective platforms convinces that the Re- 
publicans offer more hope to conservatives, 
States’ righters, and believers in the Amer- 
ican institutions of private property and free 
enterprise. 

Republicans at Chicago professed faith in 
free enterprise. They affirmed—and this is 
very important to your children’s future— 
their promise to keep public education in 
control of local authorities and not central- 
ize it in Washington. 

They promised to work for a sound dollar, 
a balanced budget and a program encourag- 
ing private business as the American way for 
economic growth. 

Of major concern to Texas and the South, 
Republicans came out for the principle of 
the oil depletion allowance, and they soft- 
ened the radical demands for civil rights 
legislation. 

But most important—and this supersedes 
every other platform plank and considera- 
tion—the GOP advocated less government, 
less control, less dictation, and more freedom 
for the individual and his livelihood. 

The Dallas News is an independent Demo- 
cratic newspaper. That means, simply, that 
the News prefers to support a Democrat if he 
is what we consider the right hand of a Dem- 
ocrat—a Democrat in the image of Jefferson 
and Jackson who believed in the supremacy 
of local government, in the sovereignty of 
the States, in strict adherence to the Con- 
stitution; a Democrat, like Jefferson, who 
constantly warned that our only way to 
remain free was never to permit concentra- 
tion of political and economic power in a 
centralized government. 

In the absence of such a Democrat, this 
newspaper is independent and chooses the 
man and ticket, regardless of label, it con- 
siders best for Texas and America. 

We deeply regret that the Democratic Party 
of today has departed from the principles of 
Jefferson. Its major influences are those lib- 
erals who scoff at States’ rights and are de- 
termined to concentrate all power in Wash- 
ington. 

The News hopes that many Democrats— 
many, incidentally who are our close 
friends—who sincerely have followed their 
partyin thelr loyalty- will see’ ise.wiedioen 

tting principle above labe 
Pris 8 always will put principle 
first, even if it means marching against the 
mob. And it is on the enunciated principles 
and tested experience of Nrxon and Lodge 
that we feel this country under God can go 
ahead, secure in its highest aspiration, 
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A Plea for Tolerance in the 1960 
Presidential Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ican citizens who are 21 years of age or 
over will have the privilege of voting for 
a candidate for the President of the 
United States on November 8, 1960. Be- 
tween now and November it is. possible 
that the basic issues of our time will be 
eclipsed by the heavy shadows of bigotry, 
hate, and intolerance. In recent weeks 
the religious issue has been wound up 
like a mechanical monster and sent down 
the political avenue spreading in its path 
literature, remarks, and innuendoes that 
are completely un-American. 

It is absolutely necessary that be- 
tween now and November all voters be- 
come increasingly aware of the quali- 
fications of our candidates. But itis the 
responsibility of those same voters to 
drive out any items of hate which could 
cause the freedom of religion in our land 
to crumble in a sorry heap at the feet 
of democracy. The future peace of the 
world cannot be advanced if any poten- 
tial head of our Nation is to be caught 
in the vise of religious hatred. 

May I make one point entirely clear 
at the very outset. That point, simply 
stated, is: Religious neutrality of the 
Government does not imply personal re- 
ligious indifference of its individual citi- 
zens. As the late Justice Rutledge once 
stated, there is a double price Americans 
pay for religious liberty—one is the self- 
restraint of the Government in noninter- 
ference with a man's creed; the other is 
the ban on the use of governmental 
machinery by or for any church. 

Three centuries ago men fled with 
their families from European shores to 
find freedom on the fertile earth of the 
new world, Here on a promising conti- 
nent they toiled for it, died for it, es- 
tablished it. Here, they forged a nation, 
which guarantees equal consideration 
to all men. 

Our forefathers believed in the God 
revealed in the Bible. They wanted and 
loved freedom more than anything else. 
They knew exactly what it was they 
wanted and they defined it. 

Foremost among the men who made 
America possible was John Winthrop, 
one of the founders of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, and its first governor. 
Without his character and integrity, his 
good judgment and nobility of mind, the 
colony might never have come to pass, 
and, once founded, might have failed 
miserably. An Englishman, he was a be- 
liever in liberty. The following quoted 
document attests his profound under- 
standing of the meaning of liberty, His 
words are: 

There are two kinds of liberty. One is 
natural liberty, common to man and beast 
alike, which is incompatible with author- 
ity and cannot endure restraint, This lib- 
erty, if unrestrained, makes men grow more 
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evil, and It Is the great enemy of truth and 
peace, needing the laws of God and man to 
restrain and subdue it. 

The other kind of liberty, I call civil, or 
federal; it may also be termed moral, in 
reference to the convenant between God and 
man, in the moral law, and the politic con- 
venants and constitutions amongst men 
themselves. This liberty is the proper end 
and object of authority, and cannot subsist 
without it; and it is a liberty to do that only 
which is good, just and honest. 


It would seem that the two kinds of 
liberty John Winthrop defined so clearly, 
are being confused in the political cam- 
paign of 1960. Unrestrained—enemy of 
truth and peace—needing the laws of 
God. These phrases apply themselves 
readily to the type of hate literature that 
has been and continues to be circulated 
concerning a Catholic who is a candidate 
for public office. 

Religious liberty is perhaps the great- 
est contribution America has made both 
in the realm of politics and of religion. 
Are we to cut this contribution from the 
arm of America and drift out on the sea 
of ignorance and hatred? 

Ours has been the “Faith of Our 
Fathers“ Washington, Jefferson, and 
Lincoln. Their religious attitudes con- 
tained one essential which we have come 
to believe has pervaded the American 
ideology, and that is the insistence on 
freedom of conscience—not toleration as 
a concession, but equal liberty as a right. 

Washington wrote to the Baptists in 
Virginia: 

I have often expressed my sentiments, that 
every man, conducting himself as a good 
citizen, and being accountable to God alone 
for his religious opinions, ought to be pro- 
tected in worshipping the Deity according to 
the dictates of his own conscience. 


Jefferson considered his success in pro- 
moting religious liberty one of his 
greatest achievements. In his first in- 
augural address he declared: 

Freedom of religion I deem [one of the] 
essential principles of our Government and, 
consequently, [one] which ought to shape its 
administration. 


Lincoln declared the “establishing 
and maintaining civil and religious lib- 
erty” to be “the noblest of causes.” 

Here, briefly, is the ideology, truly 
American, which the founders and 
builders of our Nation have espoused. 
It is fundamental in the religious 
thinking and experiences of Christians, 
Jews, and  deists—Protesants and 
Catholics. 

Let us move on into the trend in our 
time, into a period where we have passed 
the halfway mark in the 20th century. 

At the conclusions of both national 
conventions of our two great political 
parties, in July, both Ricnarp M. NIXON 
and JohN F. KENNEDY announced no re- 
marks of intolerance or bigotry in the 
area of religion would come from them. 

What has happened within the last 
few weeks? Here are a few of the or- 
ganized efforts of American citizens to 
smear the presidential candidate who is 
of Catholic faith: 

A group of 25 local ministers in one 
of our Southern States adopted a resolu- 
tion pledging to—and I quote—‘‘oppose 
with all the powers at our command the 
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election of a Catholic to the Presidency 
of the United States.” 

The executive director of the Fair 
Campaign Practices Committee, a na- 
tional, nonpartisan, and nonprofit edu- 
cational organization, was forced to 
state: 

The circulation of rabidly anti-Catholic 
material already is many times greater than 
we have ever seen it. We think at this 
point there is a substantial danger the cam- 
paign in 1960 will be dirtier on the religious 
issue than it was in 1928. 


Recently two southern churchmen said 
in interviews with the Nashville Tennes- 
sean that preachers and ministers in 
their denomination will use their pulpits 
to oppose Senator Kennepy for Presi- 
dent. 

The president of the 9 million member 
Southern Baptist Convention has said: 

Since the Roman Catholic Church is not 
only a church but a political entity, we feel 
we are justified in making an attack upon 
Mr. KENNEDY on that basis. 


The editor of the Church of Christ pub- 
lication, said the Church of Christ is 
against Senator KENNEDY because “he 
owes his allegiance to the Pope.” 

On August 20 at Greenville, S.C., the 
South Carolina Conference of the South- 
ern Methodist Church went on record as 
opposing election of a Roman Catholic 
to the Presidency. 

The Washington Evening Star on Au- 
gust 25, in an Associated Press article, 
reported that the Fair Campaign Prac- 
tices Committee, backed by both major 
political parties, has been screening ques- 
tionable material received throughout the 
country. With the campaign barely un- 
derway experience suggests a deluge of 
hate literature. The attacks are be- 
coming more virulent and overt. 

These are unpleasant facts to report, 
and they are also facts that many 
worthy citizens will wish to shove under 
the nearest rug. Yet they are facts. 
Consider, for example, the following 
excerpts from a recent sermon by the 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Dallas, Tex.: 

Roman Catholicism is not only a religion, 
it is a political tyranny. It is a political 
system that, like an octopus, covers the 
entire world and threatens those basic free- 
doms * * * for which our forefathers died. 
If you have even seen the symbol of the 
Pope of Rome, he has two keys; one is the 
key of religious supremacy and the other is 
the key of sovereign political power. He 
claims to possess both * * * [eyen] if KEN- 
NEDY wins with strong emphasis on the 
separation of church and state, then the 
door is open for another Roman Catholic 
later on who gives the Pope * * * recogni- 
tion of one church above all others in 
America. Then religious liberty has also died 
in America * è è as it has died wherever 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy has the able- 
na AS power to shut down and destroy it 

eath, 


It was reported by Joseph Alsop in 
his column in the Washington Post on 
August 29, 1960, that “hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies” of the sermon, contain- 
ing the above comments, have been sent 
out at the request of “preachers, busi- 
ness groups and other people” for cir- 
culation. 

Ricuarp M. Nrxox has issued a gen- 
eral directive forbidding all his cam- 
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paign workers even to discuss the so- 
called religious issue. He has had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the anti-Catholic 
agitation that is now growing stronger by 
the day. If the attacks were on the 
religion of Mr. Nrxon, I am certain Mr. 
Kennepy would issue a like directive. 

This puts the center of current hatred 
and bigotry, not in the offices of the two 
political parties, but with private citi- 
zens, who themselves claim to know all 
there is to know about freedom of reli- 
gion. Early in this century Israel Zang- 
will gave to this country a beautiful and 
Poetic ideal in the phrase “the melting 
pot.” This phrase, at least as it was in- 
terpreted in the minds of many, brought 
about a false idea. Many felt that melt- 
ing pot meant that every group should, 
under the fire of American life, be lique- 
fied in a mass and then cast into a single 
type. This is a misconception. Allow 
me to use the following illustration. 
There is a process known as smelting 
and refining. Various lead ores are 
taken from the various parts of the 
earth, smelt in a furnace and refined in 
a pot, and then cast into bars, each iden- 
tically the same as the other. Before 
getting this exact sameness, this uni- 
formity, all the gold and silver must be 
removed, that is, the precious metals. 

In the same way, if we were to try to 
mold everyone in this country to the 
Same pattern we should have to remove 
the precious elements of individual ini- 
tiative and individual idealism. This 
misconception of the melting pot idea is 
the basis of narrow movements. The 
finer ideal for the advancement of hu- 
manity is to permit liberty for the indi- 
Vidual and for his group, and at the same 
time to do two things: first, to promote 
Cooperative community enterprises, and, 
Second, to educate for mutual under- 
standing. 

Man’s inhumanity to man is largely 
traceable to intergroup intolerance and 
actual hatred. Since the dawn of his- 
tory wars, internal strife, cruelties in 
human relationship have been caused, to 
& large extent, by misunderstanding and 
envy. The religious hatreds and perse- 
Cutions in the Old World resulted in the 
colonization of this country, and when 
its people formed a government of their 
Own they did so with the very definite 
idea of making it a nation where people 
of different views and traditions could 
not only live in harmony, but also bring 
forth a great nation dedicated to equal 
Opportunity for all and service to hu- 
Manity. 

Religion and democracy should go 
hand in hand. Each protects and com- 
plements the other. Each helps to bring 
about a better, finer life for all decent 
Men and women. 

At a time in our national life when we 
are crying for peace and understanding, 
the American voter can learn a valuable 
lesson from the past. He can learn not 
to fall for vicious and spurious notions 
that people of one faith are inferior to 

ose of another. He can learn to sus- 
pect stories or rumors or implications 
that are too pat, or unauthenticated, or 
just plain inflamatory. 

The hard fight of a political campaign 
that is so much a part of the American 


_ throats,” wrote Van Wyck Brooks. 
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scene should go forward—not on the re- 
ligious issue, but on the issues which 
pertain to national economy, foreign aid, 
the fight against communism, our en- 
tire foreign policy program, the peace 
of the world, and the challenges of the 


space age. 

I call on the American voter to pay 
more attention to politics, to learn more 
about how his Nation and the States 
and communities that comprise it are 
governed. He should come to know the 
candidate for public office for what he 
is. Then, and only then, citizens sufi- 
ciently interested in politics and govern- 
ment will not have time to fan the fires 
of bigotry and hatred. 

In the Christian Century of February 
10, 1960, the director of the school of 
religion at one of our large midwestern 
universities wrote an article entitled 
“Religion and the Presidency.” Among 
the comments in the article are the fol- 
lowing: 

Perhaps above all we may draw the con- 
clusion that in choosing a man for the 
greatest responsibility any American—or pos- 
sibly any human being—can assume, it is 
far more important to look to his experience, 
in human relations, his record in the rough 
and tumble of the political arena as well as 
in public office, to assess his instincts, his 
sensibilities, his sympathies, than it is to 
scrutinize his religious affiliation. This is 
not to suggest that religious affiliation will 
have no relation to these matters. It may 
be very significant or it may carry little 
weight. 

Many a self-styled political independent 
has loudly and proudly proclaimed the old 
statement which seems to be so full of vir- 
tue, “I vote for the man not the party.” 
On the question of religion and the presi- 
dency, perhaps a paraphrase of that state- 
ment is in order: “Vote for the man, not the 
church.” 


These words were written prior to the 
two political conventions and prior to 
the point where hate literature began 
smearing our national integrity. 

“When we understand each other, we 
find it difficult to cut one noes 
epitomizes America’s need during the 
1960 presidential election. 

In the 3% centuries since our shores 
were settled we have come to believe that 
Americans have learned a great deal 
about tolerance. In the final analysis, 
the voter who is intolerant and the citi- 
zens who is misgoverned have only them. 
selves to blame for their plight. The 
realization of that fact is our hope for 
the future of the United States of 
America. 


The Cape Cod National Seashore 
Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, early next 
session, the Congress will be called upon 
to consider legislation of great signific- 
ance to my district and to the Nation— 
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the Cape Cod national seashore pro- 
posal. 


I am hopeful that when this measure 
comes to the floor for action, many 
Members of the House will be able ta 
contribute to the debate and cast their 
votes with the foresight which can only 
come from personal knowledge of the 
area. 

Cape Cod is known as one of Amer- 
ica’s favorite vacationlands. It is re- 
nowned for its natural and historic sig- 
nificances, I take this opportunity to 
invite all my colleagues who have never 
visited the Cape to spend “Indian sum- 
mer” with us. 


Calling the Turn in Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the grow- 
ing crisis to the south has inspired many 
reflective articles by writers alert to the 
situation. Among the recent contribu- 
tions is an editorial in the August 28, 
1960, issue of the Register, of Denver, 
Colo., by Mr. Paul H. Hallet, who de- 
scribes some of the work of Rev. Joseph 
F. Thorning, distinguished clergyman 
of Frederick, Md. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include the following edi- 
torial: 

CALLING THE TURN IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By Paul H. Hallett) 

While in Washington I had the opportu- 
nity of meeting a man who has never been 
fooled by Communist movements in either 
Spain or the Spanish Americas and who 
played a major part in forestalling the victory 
of communism in Spain and Guatemala. The 
late John Foster Dulles was glad to get his 
advice. He is the Reverend Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, the pastor at Frederick, Md., ot a 
church founded through the donations of a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and a signer of the Constitution, Charles 
and Daniel Carroll—surely a unique parish 
in the United States. 

Father Thorning, who holds degrees from 
five universities, including Oxford, began ac- 
quiring his exceptional knowledge of Spain 
in 1929, when he observed, 2 years before the 
abdication of King Alfonso, the inroads that 
left-wing Republicanisms, heavily supported 
by communism, was making in that country. 

He returned to Spain in 1937, and again 
in 1938, as a reporter o nthe Nationalist side 
in the Spanish Civil War. It is characteris- 
tic of his public spirit that he went at this 
own expense, although he was the corre- 
spondent of the NCWC. 

The reporting done by Dr. Thorning, often 
under machinegun fire or in bombing raids, 
is known to all who read the Register in the 
late 1930's. Where other reporters, unlearned 
in Spanish or in Spanish history, were send- 
ing dispatches tuned to the bias of their 
newspapers, Father Thorning saw the situa- 
tion as it had been, was then, and would be 
in the future. He knew the Soviet's inter- 
est in a Communist Spain. At a time when 
the Nationalist government was almost re- 
sourceless, he was one of the few who pre- 
dicted its victory. 
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At the time few men of note who were not 
Catholics openly supported the Nationalists, 
though there were brilliant exceptions. But 
a measure of the respect that Father Thorn- 
ing’s reporting commanded in intelligent 
circles can be found in the fact that he was 
in eager demand for lectures—sometimes 
three a day—in universities and for civic 
organizations. 

His lecturer’s talents and his unique 
knowledge saved the day for the Nationalist 
cause, when in January 1939 Senator Ger- 
ald P. Nye, of the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee, moved that the embargo on arms 
to Spain should be lifted, a measure that 
could have benefited only the Reds. 

An adviser to Senator Nye at the time was 
Alger Hiss, although Father Thorning does 
not connect this unenviable man with prime 
responsibility for the proposal. 

Immediately Father Thorning went into 
action, Beginning at Mami Beach, Fla., he 
spoke to an overflow crowd demanding that 
the embargo be retained. He enlisted the 
aid of prominent non-Catholics such as ex- 
Ambassador to Spain J. Ogden Hammond. 

The result was that by March 1 the Foreign 
Relations Committee, which 2 months before 
would have voted overwhelmingly against 
the embargo, retained it by a vote of, 17-1. 
A month later, Franco was master of all 
Spain. 

During and immediately after World War 
II, Spain was a hostile object of official 
Washington. A now universally deplored 
move was made in the U.N. to boycott the 
country in order to force the Nationalist 
government out. Partly because of Father 
Thorning’s representations, Adm. Forrest P. 
Sherman convinced President Truman that 
severed relations had to be reestablished. 

Tt is needless to say that Father Thorning 
wes not fooled by Fidel Castro, who suc- 
ceeded in fooling so many others; but not so 
many know that he called the turn in Guate- 
mala 2 years before President Jacobo Arbenz, 
now with Castro in Cuba, set his country on 
the Red-ward path. Learning that in Guate- 
mala the School of Marxist Studies had been 
officially reopened, he knew that this could 
forebode only one thing. In March 1954 he 
was appointed adviscr to the senatorial com- 
mittee at a conference of the Organization of 
American States. There he helped put 
through a resolution condemning Commu- 
nist interference in inter-American affairs, 
By the end of that time Jacobo Arbenz was 
out. 

Had the Cuban debacle been handled so 
neatly and efficiently as that in Guatemala 
we would not be plagued by a Castro or a 
Guevara. today. 

When in 1957 Josef Broz Tito was on the 
point of coming to the United States, Father 
Thorning interviewed 92 out of 96 Senators 
and told them what a disease it would be If 
the Red tyrant had the prestige of our hos- 
pitality. The result was such a protest that 
the Yugoslavian tyrant withdrew his plans 
for an official visit. 

When I had dinner with Dr. Thorning at 
the Metropolitan Club I met through him 
more celebrities in half an hour than in my 
previous 49 years. The Metropolitan is a ren- 
dezvous of political bigwheels. Among 
others, there was the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, Thomas C. 
Mann, who was to depart the next day for 
Costa Rica to attend the critical conference 
of the Organization of American States be- 
ginning August 16. Mr. Mann, a Baptist, is 
thoroughly friendly to the church. Within 
the samo half hour I was introduced to Dr. 
Jose Antonio Mora, Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States, who was 
also about to leave for the conference. 

I mention these facts simply to show what 
can be done by a man who has the knowl- 
edge of Father Thorning and the determina- 
tion to make himself known to men who in- 
fluence affairs. 
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There is no lack of Catholic American 
scholars. What is as Father Thor- 
ning pointed out, is Catholic scholars who 
will bring the Christian viewpoint to the men 
who count, Father Thorning does just that. 
He does not confine his friendships and asso- 
ciations to people who agree with him. He 
laughingly quoted a Spanish proverb, “Hay 
que tener amigos en todos prates, aun en el 
infierno” (it is important to have friends 
even in hell). I doubt that Father Thor- 
ning is very chummy with first-class hell- 
fodder, but he does get to know and talk 
with men of all points of view. 

Besides his uncommon background, & 
number of things that are not out of the 
reach of any of us explains Father Thorning’s 
success as a Latin affairs expert. He knows 
the enemy; he works hard—and he judges 
from the vantage ground of sound and eter- 
nal principles. 

He showed me a pathetic article in de- 
fense of Castro in the March issue of a reli- 
gious university publication that is justly 
famous. The article was picked up by a pro- 
Castro propaganda bulletin with the explan- 
ation that this was the view of a Catholic 
writer, although it is by no means certain 
that the man is a Catholic. What is certain 
ls that his scholarship is wretched. 

There is nothing ineyitable about the 
progress of communism; it was stopped in 
Spain and in Guatemala, and in some other 
places, and it could have been stopped in 
China or Cuba had there been more men 
like Father Thorning alert and realistic 
enough to spot developments and nip them 
in the bud. 


Ukrainians Still Yearn for Freedom From 
Communist Yoke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, this fall 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America is celebrating its 20th anniver- 
sary with observances of the occasion by 
local chapters and member organiza- 
tions. It is appropriate for this House 
to pause to recognize the occasion. 

Americans with little knowledge of 
the history of the Soviet Union may not 
be aware of the persistence of a nation- 
alistic tradition among the 42 million 
Ukrainians—a tradition so strong that 
immediately after the Communist rev- 
olution, even Lenin’s controlling group 
in Moscow was willing to recognize the 
existence of the Ukraine as a separate 
state. 

That recognition proved to be a scrap 
of paper, or even less than that. By 
1923 Trotsky’s Red army had moved into 
the Ukraine and forcibly swallowed it up 
into the so-called union of Socialist Re- 
publics. The Red army picked off other 
independent peoples that originally had 
been guaranteed separate status and 
added them to the union. The people of 
the Ukraine, like the people of Poland, 
have been forced to endure long genera- 
tions of captivity within various forms 
of the imperialistic Russian Empire— 
but, like the people of Poland, they have 
continued to yearn for their birthright 
of national freedom and sovereignty. 


September 2 


Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, chairman of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., is authority for the state- 
ment that the nationalistic aspirations 
of the Ukrainians have so persisted that 
“each decade since the twenties has seen 
serious friction, resistance, even open re- 
bellion, scald the hand of their Moscow 
masters.” 


There are some 2.5 million Americans 
of Ukrainian ancestry, and the group of 
which Dr. Dobriansky is chairman has 
sought to reflect accurately their senti- 
ments about the captivity in which the 
land of their ancestors is held by the 
Soviets. 

The committee is purely educational 
in its objectives. By virtue of their back- 
ground and interests, Dr. Dobriansky and 
his colleagues can legitimately claim to 
be American citizens who are knowledge- 
able in the affairs of the Soviet Union. 
They list a fourfold aim for themselves: 
First, to point out the strategic value of 
the Ukraine, and other captive areas in- 
side the Soviet Union itself; second, to 
inform other Americans of the existence 
of these non-Russian nationalities within 
the Soviet Union; third, to expose the 
myths of Soviet unity that are denied by 
the captive peoples themselves; and, 
fourth, to propose ways and means to 
defeat the psychopolitical propaganda 
drives of the Moscow imperialists in the 
cold war. 

In our own multicultured society, 
which embraces free men and women of 
all ancestries, individual groups may 
often make a contribution for which 
they are especially equipped. The Amer- 
icans of Ukrainian ancestry are seeking 
through their committee to educate, to 
inform, to stimulate an awareness of cer- 
tain facts of the modern world that 
otherwise might be overlooked. They 
are seeking, and seeking effectively, to 
keep alive a truth that might become ob- 
scured. In the struggle between this free 
nation and the Soviet Union, truth is an 
asset that can work most powerfully in 
the preservation of the ideal of freedom. 


Relief for Cranberry Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I have de- 
voted considerable time and effort this 
year to obtaining administrative relief 
for the cranberry growers in my district 
who innocently suffered financial losses 
from last November’s cranberry scare. 

As a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I partic- 
ipated in the lengthy hearings conducted 
on the color additive legislation. 

Having been so deeply involved in the 
pro’s and con’s of the language of the 
Delaney amendment, I cannot help but 
conclude that we have only scratched 
the surface in evaluating this contro- 
versial provision of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 


1960 


It is my sincere hope that the 87th 
Congress will have occasion to further 
Study the far-reaching effects of this 
clause, 


Resolution Adopted by the 1969 Conven- 
tion of the Popular Democratic Party 
Held at San Juan, P.R., August 21, 
1930 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Popular Democratic Party of Puerto Rico 
held their annual convention on August 
21, 1960, in the city of San Juan. 

Because of the importance of the po- 
litical development of democratic gov- 
ernment among the people in South 
America and because the Latin Ameri- 
Can United States citizens in Puerto Rico 
are doing such a successful job in their 
own self-government, I ask unanimous 
consent to include the text of a resolu- 
tion which they passed at their conven- 
tion in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

The following is the text of a resolution 
adopted by the 1960 convention of the Popu- 
lar Democratic Party held at San Juan, PR., 
on August 21, 1960, with an audience esti- 
mated at over 100,000: 

“Whereas the fate of democracy in Puerto 
Rico is tied to that of democracy not only 
in regard to the political system of the United 
States of which we are a part, but also to 
that of democracy in the New World, with- 
in the fundamental concept of hemispheric 
solidarity; 

“Whereas the Popular Democratic Party 
Considers that every form of dictatorship 
and every totalitarian system in our hemi- 
Sphere are incompatible with the rights of 
Man and with the fraternal relationship that 


should exist among all the peoples of the 


hemisphere; 

“Whereas international communism is in- 
citing unjust attacks against democratically 
constituted governments and sowing seeds of 
hate and discord against them; 

“Whereas the most direct and concentrated 
attack of international communism is aimed 
at the United States, with whose policy of 
militant defense of democracy our people are 
sincerely identified; 

“Whereas the understanding among the 
Peoples of the hemisphere requires a system 
of free institutions based on the respect for 
human dignity and the free exercise of the 
right to vote as the basis of a genuinely rep- 
Tesentative democracy; 

“Whereas the Popular Democratic Party 
has demonstrated, by the history of its own 
Government program, achieved in less than 
a generation in Puerto Rico, that social 
Justice can be accomplished and high stand- 
ards of general welfare can be attained not 
by sacrificing, but rather by strengthening 
a democratic regime, deeply respectful of 
individual rights: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Popular Democratic 
Party— 

“1. To condemn forcefully all dictatorial 
Tegimes or regimes of a totalitarian nature 
existing in the hemisphere, whether they 
are supported or not by international com- 
munism, 

“2. To repudiate vigorously any Commu- 
nist infiltration and any unjust attack 
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against democratically constituted govern- 
ments. 

“3. To repudiate forcefully the campaign 
of discredit and hate being waged against 
the people of the United States and which 
aims at alienating the good will of Latin 
America; and to reaffirm the solidarity of 
the Popular Democratic Party with the peo- 
ple of the United States, with whom Puerto 
Rico has linked its destiny. 


“4. To support the present efforts of the 


Organization of American States in assert-- 


ing the principles of representative democ- 
racy and the protection of human rights 
within the inter-American system. 

“5. To express its full solidarity with the 
legitimate aspirations of the Latin American 
countries in attaining, within the shortest 
period, economic and social standards which 
will permit them to abolish extreme poverty 
and, at the same time, make available to 
each of their citizens the enjoyment of real 
freedom, politically as well as economically 
and culturally.” 


Retirement of a Distinguished Govern- 
ment Official Who Battled for the 
Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not believe I have ever met Dr. Albert 
R. Miller, who has headed the Meat In- 
spection Service in the Department of 
Agriculture since 1944, but I am thor- 
oughly familiar with the outstanding 
work he has done over the years in pro- 
tecting the American consumer. The 
Meat Inspection Division has an enviable 
reputation among Government agencies 
which have been set up to protect the 
public interest, because it has been will- 
ing to fight to protect the integrity of 
its programs despite pressures often ex- 
erted upon it from within and outside 
the Department. 

Dr. Miller has now retired from the 
Department after nearly 35 years of 
service in meat inspection, I learned 
this upon reading a Department of Ag- 
riculture announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Clarence H. Pals to succeed 
Mr, Miller as head of meat inspection in 
the Agricultural Research Service, I 
sincerely hope Dr, Pals maintains the 
high standards of consumer interest 
demonstrated by his predecessor, - 

CONSUMERS’ BATTLE NEVER ENDS 


For it is certain, Mr. Speaker, that the 
best of laws can be undermined by re- 
luctant administration. The battle to 
protect the consumer interest is a never - 
ending one. After the long legislative 
fight to enact badly needed laws to pro- 
tect the consumer, we have too often 
seen those laws repealed, as it were, by 
administrative neglect or official antag- 
onism. ‘Too often, I am sorry to say, 
Government agencies charged with the 
responsibility of protecting the con- 
sumer interest are pushed or pressured 
into playing the game of the very com- 
mercial interests they are supposed to 
regulate or discipline, 
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As sponsor of the legislation to estab- 
lish for the first time compulsory inspec- 
tion of poultry, I have seen at firsthand 
how important it is for the regulatory 
agency to be able to hold fast against 
pressures to weaken the administration 
of the law. The poultry inspection work 
is done as part of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Marketing Service, which is 
producer oriented; meat inspection is 
under the Agricultural Research Service, 
which is, in my opinion, more oriented 
to the consumer interest. It makes quite 
@ difference. 

MEAT AND POULTRY INSPECTION DIFFER 


When meat inspection officials decide 
that certain substances should not be 
used in or on meat carcasses, or in the 
processing of food, they make their or- 
ders stick despite the pressures. When 
poultry inspection officials make similar 
decisions, they are more readily over- 
ruled within the Department. All up 
and down the line, for instance, the 
poultry inspection people insisted sev- 
eral years ago that the kidneys should 
be required to be removed from cut up 
poultry; the producers got to Secretary 
Benson and the Secretary overruled his 
Sar experts, and that was all there was 

Again, when certain interests fought 
to limit the inspection process in both 
meat and poultry processing to the initial 
slaughter stage, so that further proces- 
sors would not have Federal inspection 
of their products, Agricultural Research 
Service people fought this raid on their 
program's integrity and won; the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service people, on 
the other hand, went along with the 
weakening proposal and put up no fight 
at all; we in the Congress had to make 
the fight for them to prevent a serious 
weakening—the opening of a big loop- 
hole—in the act. I should not blame 
the people in poultry inspection for going 
along with their superiors even when 
they feel their superiors are wrong; they 
have to go along. 

FIGHTING FOR WHAT IS RIGHT 


On the other hand, I like and admire 
the way the meat inspection people un- 
der Dr. Miller have stood up for the in- 
tegrity of their program at every step of 
the way, and apparently have had the 
backing of the Agricultural Research 
Service in doing so—more power to ARS 
for that. 

Mr. Speaker, although, as I said, I 
have never met Dr. Miller personally, 
all of these thoughts flashed through 
my mind when I read of his retirement, 
and I felt, as a Member of Congress in- 
terested primarily in consumer issues, 
that I could not let this occasion pass 
without thanking Dr. Miller on behalf 
of America’s consumers for his lifetime 
of service in their behalf. Consequently, 
I addressed the following letter to him: 
(Leonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, Third 

District, Missouri; Committees: Banking 

and Currency, Merchant Marine and Fish- 

eries; chairman, Subcommittee on Panama 

Canal. Home office: Old Federal Building, 

Eighth and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo.) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., August 31, 1960. 


Dran Dr. MLLER: Although I am terribly 
jammed up with last minute duties, re- 
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msibllities, and problems in connection 
with the imminent adjournment of Congress 

d the delayed start of my reelection am- 
paign, I cannot leave Washington without 
extending to you my best wishes upon your 
retirement from Government, and my sin- 
cere thanks for the fine service you have 
given to the American consumer as head of 
the Meat Inspection Division. 

For reasons with which you may or may 
not be familiar, I try to keep up with De- 
partment of Agriculture releases, trying to 
glance over the daily summary to see which 
releases I want to obtain and read, and in 
that way learned of the appointment of Dr. 
Pals as your successor. I then had the De- 
partment send over the actual release and 
read with interest the honors which have 
been accorded you since joining the Meat 
Inspection Service in 1928. 

During the four terms I have served in 
Congress, I have been in an almost per- 
petual battle with the Department of Agri- 
culture over one thing or another but I 
have never, during that period, had any rea- 
son to have anything but the highest re- 
gard for the Meat Inspection Division. I 
had hoped to see poultry inspection handled 
as well as you have handled meat inspection, 
and at least wanted it in the Agricultural 
Research Service. I have admired the way 
you have maintained the integrity of meat 
inspection under what I am sure must some- 
times have been heavy pressures, and I con- 
gratulate you for it. 

Good luck and much happiness to you and 
Mrs. Miller in the years ahead. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missouri. 


PRESS RELEASE ON DR. MILLER’S RETIREMENT 


Mr. Speaker, I also submit at this 
point the official press release from the 
Department of Agrioulture on Dr. 
Miller’s retirement and the appoint- 
ment of his successor, as follows: 

Dr. CLARENCE H. Pats NAMED HEAD or FEDERAL 
Meat INSPECTION 


U.S. DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, August 11, 1960. 

Appointment of Dr. Clarence H. Pals as 
Director of the Meat Inspection Division in 
the Agricultural Research Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture was an- 
nounced today by ARS Administrator Byron 
T. Shaw. The appointment is effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1960. 

Dr. Pals succeeds Dr. Albert R. Miller, who 
is retiring after a distinguished career em- 
bracing almost 35 years of service in the 
Department. Dr. Miller has headed the 
Federal Meat Inspection Service since 1944. 
Under his guidance, and that of his predeces- 
sors, this Service has become internationally 
recognized for its work in assuring American 
consumers that meats available to them at 
grocery and meat stores throughout the 
country are unexcelled in wholesomeness. 
The standards of this Service which ob- 
served its golden anniversary in 1956, have 
set a pattern for the entire world. 

Dr. Pals also has had a distinguished career 
in the Department. He joined USDA in No- 
vember 1932 as a veterinary meat inspector 
at Chicago. Subsequent field assignments 
took him to Ford Dodge, Iowa (1934-39), to 
Esterville, Iowa (1939-40), and Sioux City, 
Towa (1940), as assistant inspector in 
In 1941, he went to New York, as assistant 
inspector in charge. Dr. Pals came to Wash- 
ington in June 1944 as assistant to the chief 
of the Meat Inspection Service in the former 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and in November 
of the same year was named chief of the 
trade label and standardization section. 

Like his predecessor, Dr. Pals also is a 
recipient of the USDA superior Service 
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Award, granted in 1955. He is vice president 
of the International Association of Veter- 
inary Food Hygienists, past chairman of the 
food hygiene committee of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Commission for Foreign Veterinary 
Graduates. He was born in Meservey, Iowa, 
in 1907, and grew up on a general livestock 
farm. He attended public schools and Iowa 
State Teachers College and taught rural 
school in Iowa from 1925 to 1926. 

In 1928 Dr. Pals entered Iowa State Col- 


‘lege, where he was awarded a doctor's degree 


in veterinary medicine in 1932. Dr. and 
Mrs. Pals live at 2338 South Ode Street, 
Arlington, Va. 

The retirement of Dr. Miller will be effec- 
tive at the end of August. Aside from a 
Superior Service Award granted by USDA 
in 1948, he also received the Award of 
Honor given jointly by the Association of 
Food and Drug Officials of the United States. 
the Food Laws Institute, and the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists in 1956. 
Iowa State College presented him with its 
Alumni Merit Award in 1952. He is author of 
an authoritative textbook “Meat Hygiene,” 
widely used in colleges of veterinary medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Miller is a native of Pennsylvania. 
He received his doctor of veterinary medicine 
degree from Iowa State College in 1924 and 
an LLB. degree from Georgetown University 
Law School in 1940. He entered USDA as a 
veterinary meat inspector in 1926, spending 
10 years in the field—in Chicago, New Jer- 
sey, New York City, and South Kortright, 
N.¥—before coming to Washington. 

Dr. and Mrs, Miller live at 366 North Wash- 
ington Street, Falls Church, Va. 


Panama Honors Two Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news 
story from the Washington Post of 
Thursday, September 1, 1960, which dis- 
closes that the Government of the Re- 
public of Panama has honored two dis- 
tinguished Americans—Father Joseph F. 
Thorning and Attorney Sylvan M. 
Marshall: 

PANAMA Honors Two AMERICANS 

Spirituality and practicality were rewarded 
yesterday at the Embassy of Panama, when 
Ambassador Erasmo de la Guardia placed the 
doubonnet and gold ribbons of the Order of 
Balboa around the necks of Father Joseph F. 
Thorning and attorney Sylvan M. Marshall. 

“Our government is indebted to Father 
Thorning for his cooperation in the spiritual 
realm, and to Mr. Marshall for his coopera- 
tion in the practical field of law,” the Am- 
bassador declared. 

Author of several books on Latin American 
affairs, Father Thorning serves as priest of 
one of the oldest parishes in Maryland, Car- 
roliton Manor, and is a teacher at Marymount 
College. 

The award to Father Thorning, Ambassa- 
dor de la Guardia SMD, “implies a homage 
paid to him as a tireless social worker, as a 
distinguished writer and lecturer and edu- 
cator Summing it all up, we could perhaps 
say we simply revere him at thls moment as 
& marvelous person.“ 
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Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 
1961 


SPEECH 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year certain buildings at Haskell In- 
stitute in Lawrence, Kans., were found 
to be unsafe by engineers of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. In addition, consider- 
able renovation of the existing utility 
systems at the school is badly needed. 

While conditions at Haskell are now 
such that temporary facilities will have 
be sought until the condemned buildings 
are replaced, I am indeed happy that 
these needs have been recognized and 
that the second supplemental appropri- 
ation bill approved today by the House 
contains emergency funds to alleviate 
the crisis which has developed at the 
institute. 

Haskell's history goes back to the 47th 
Congress during which the Honorable 
Dudley C. Haskell, Representative of 
Kansas’ Second Congressional District 
and chairman of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee, was instrumental in obtaining 
approval of legislation authorizing the 
establishment of an Indian institute. 

Haskell Institute opened on September 
1, 1884, on a site of approximately 280 
acres of land donated by citizens of Con- 
gressman Haskell's home city of Law- 
rence, Kans. The first president of the 
school was Dr. James Marvin, a former 
chancellor at the University of Kansas. 

Although the initial enrollment was 14 
people—all boys—the institute now has 
a coed enrollment of well over 1,000. 
Haskell’s student body includes young 
people from widely scattered reserva- 
tions, largely in the Western and South- 
western United States, who do not have 
access to adequate educational facilities 
in their own communities. 

The curriculum at Haskell is designed 
to achieve two main goals, First, in con- 
eration of the welfare of its students who 
will return to their home communities 
after they finish school, the institute 
strives to train its young people for lead- 
ership, to teach them how to improve 
the economic conditions of their people, 
and to provide them with social training 
that will help them live happier and 
richer lives. In addition, Haskell pre- 
pares many of its students for vocational 
employment in order that they may 
make a living in a highly competitive 
economic system. 

The success of the institute in achiev- 
ing these goals can be seen in their 100 
percent placement record established in 
recent years for graduates who received 
vocational training, and in the leaders 
Haskell has produced in Government, in- 
dustry, and sports. 

The people of Kansas, and particularly 
those of the city of Lawrence, join with 
me, Mr. Speaker, in expressing our grati- 
tude to the Honorable ALBERT THOMAS, 
chairman of the Appropriation Subcom- 
mittee, and the Honorable CLARENCE 
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Cannon, chairman of the full committee, 
as well as to the committee members, for 
their efforts in obtaining $2,050,000 in 
order that a construction start may be 
made at this great Midwest institute. 


Construction of Cheney Division, Wichita 
Federal Reclamation Project, Kansas 


SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, August 31, 1960 

The House had under consideration the 
bill (S. 1092) to provide for the construction 
of the Cheney division, Wichita Federal 
Teclamation project, Kansas, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, S. 1092, 
to authorize construction of the Cheney 
division of the Wichita reclamation proj- 
ect, and S. 2195, to authorize the western 
division of the Dalles reclamation proj- 
ect, are both meritorious measures and 
I am glad to support their passage even 
though there has been no opportunity for 
debate. Normally I would not be agree- 
able to passing bills authorizing projects 
involving expenditures in the amounts 
involved in these bills under such a pro- 
cedure because I believe every Member 
of the House should be fully informed on 
what is involved. However, because of 
the situation we find ourselves in with 
respect to time and the urgent need for 
immediate authorization of these proj- 
ects, I am convinced that they should 
not be held up. 

I want to assure my colleagues that the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
has given detailed and studied consid- 
eration to both of these measures and 
has recommended their enactment. The 
committee found both projects to be 
engineeringly and economically feasible, 
and the provisions of S. 1092 and S. 2195 
are consistent with present law and 
policy relating to the authorization and 
construction of reclamation projects. 

S. 1092 provides for construction of the 
$18,274,000 Cheney division in Kansas. 
Construction and operation of the 
Cheney Dam and Reservoir would pro- 
vide an urgently needed supplemental 
water supply for the city of Wichita, a 
high degree of flood protection in the 
Ninnescah Valley and much needed fish- 
ing, hunting and recreational opportu- 
nities in the area. 

S. 2195 provides for construction of 
the $5,649,000 western division of the 
Dalles project in Oregon. Water would 
be pumped from the Columbia River to 
provide a firm water supply for 5,420 
acres adjacent to the city of The Dalles. 
Some 2,340 acres in valuable orchard 
crops now receive an inadequate water 
Supply from ground water pumping. 
The area has been declared a critical 
ground water area by the State and un- 
less a new source of water is obtained, 
the existing valuable orchard economy 
will be lost. More than 90 percent of the 
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area will be in fruit production and the 
project will not contribute in any way 
to our agricultural surplus problems. 


Four Steps to a Stronger Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
most difficult domestic problems centers 
on the rural area of America. 

As a farmer myself, I present my 
views today—not in an attempt to add to 
the growing literature of partisan bicker- 
ing on the subject, but in a sincere effort 
to contribute to an earnest public study 
of a problem which affects not only agri- 
culture but the economic well-being of 
all America. 

It seems to me that those who discuss 
the farmers’ problems have a twofold re- 
sponsibility: A responsibility to examine 
the root causes and current aspects of 
the problem, and a responsibility to rec- 
ommend steps for our Nation to follow to 
eliminate the causes and solve the prob- 
lem. 

Only by meeting these twin responsi- 
bilities will a discussion on the farm 
problem contribute to its solution. = 

Acknowledging these responsibilities, 
let us begin by surveying the dimensions 
of American agriculture. 

U.S. FARM PEOPLE ARE THE STRENGTH OF OUR 
AGRICULTURE 

The true dimensions are as vast as the 
spirit of our Nation’s farm people. 

This is because, first of all, agriculture 
is people. 

Farming is more than just an indus- 
try. It is more than just another way to 
earn a living. It is a way to live a life. 

The tremendous achievement of agri- 
culture in this country is not a tribute 
to machines. It is a tribute to the 
mastery over machines by people who, 


dedicated to life on the land, have pro- 


vided our Nation with the greatest out- 
pouring of food and fiber the world has 
ever seen. 

American farm people are the strength 
of our agriculture. 

They are also a vital resource for our 
country in the cold war. 

Today the United States is tooling up 
for an intensified production duel with 
the Soviet Union. The goal is not only 
top production honors, but world pres- 
tige for our philosophy of freedom. 
That is why this competitive race is im- 
portant. 

But, if Americans want to become en- 
couraged over their country’s economic 
power, they should consider the record 
of our agriculture. In no other area of 
activity does America prove its superior- 
ity over other nations, and other sys- 
tems, than in the field of agriculture. 

The victory for America is so lopsided 
as to be almost embarrassing. 

One American farmer produces 
enough to feed and clothe 20 people. 
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In contrast, one Russian farmer 5 
duces enough to feed and clothe ente 
three, or at the most, four people. 

This victory for U.S. agriculture re- 
flects not only the incomparable skill 
and mastery of the farmer over his great 
trade. It illustrates the fact that 
American abundance in food production 
is a great resource and must be put to 
the best uses. 

For, American production has been, 
and must continue to be, an invaluable 
tool for peace in the cold war. Guns 
and nuclear weapons may deter aggres- 
sion, but food for hungry stomachs and 
clothes for shivering backs win adher- 
ents for freedom—and adherents are 
needed to turn the balance in the cold 
war in freedom’s favor. 

If farm production has accomplished 
all this—and if it carries the potentiality 
for further achievements—is production 
itself the farm problem? 

The answer is “No.” Production in it- 
self is not the farm problem. Far from 
it. Our farm production is a blessing 
which presents us with the moral chal- 
lenges to devote our overabundance to 
the best possible use for ourselves and 
others. 

What is the farm problem? 

The problem is this: 

Our Nation's farmers are not, gener- 
ally speaking, receiving an adequate re- 
turn for their management, investment, 
and labor. It is ironic but true: The 
very people who have placed modern 
agriculture at the service of America, the 
very people who have built agriculture 
as a giant potentiality for peace—our 
farm people—are themselves not sharing 
as they should in our Nation’s prosper- 
ity. 

This is the farm problem. 

Every full-scale problem is surrounded 
in some way by misconceptions. This is 
true of the farm problem. 

One misconception is typified by the 
complaint we hear from some q 
that the American farmer himself has 
produced the farm problem. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The farm problem is not farmer 
caused. The responsibility lies else- 
where. Far from causing the problem, 
the farmer has been victimized by it. 

Another misconception is that the 
farm problem only concerns farmers. 
This, also, is untrue. The farm problem 
affects everyone. America is an eco- 
nomic unity. Trouble for one economic 
segment means trouble for the entire 
economy. 

Now, if we have discussed the heart 
of the farm problem, what are the root 
causes of that problem? 

I believe there are four main causes, 
four central reasons why farmers are 
not receiving adequate returns for their 
labor. Let me list them. 

First. Government-stored commodities 
are depressing prices. 

Second. Production from the land con- 
tinues greater than demand. 

Third. Farmers’ costs have increased 
greater than their gross income. 

Fourth, Farmers’ bargaining power 
has not been fully developed. 

What course should the Nation take 
to remove the causes of the problem? 
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First, let me point out what course 
the Nation should not take. 

This is the course of partisan poli- 
tics—the course which, in 1960, may be 
the path of least resistance. 

Our political parties should not try 
to outpromise themselves or each other. 
They should not engage in a duel of ac- 
cusations at the expense of agriculture. 

This means that our parties and our 
candidates should not try to treat the 
symptoms but the illness itself. A va- 
riety of politically sponsored “aspirin 
tablets” or sedatives should not be ad- 
ministered to agriculture. 

Political barbs and partisan accusa- 
tions should be allowed to lie idle. On 
one hand there has been a great effort 
in the current campaign to blame the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who has ad- 
ministered our farm laws for the past 
7% years, for all the troubles that beset 
agriculture. On the other hand, there 
has been a strenuous countereffort to 
blame Democratic-controlled Congresses 
for not passing remedial legislation to 
help agriculture. 

Nothing can come of these accusations 
but a crop of trouble for agriculture. 

Instead, let us try to solve agriculture’s 
problem as coolly and objectively as we 
can. 

To do this, we must label some current 
prescriptions for agriculture as exactly 
what they are—sedatives and tran- 
quilizers. 

One sedative prescription argues that 
high price supports will restore agricul- 
ture to health. High supports in them- 
selves have not been helpful. Recent 
history is replete with examples. In 
1954, for instance, price supports on 
dairy products stood at 90 percent of 
parity but all milk at wholesale sold at 
84 percent of parity. This year, with 
supports at 77 percent of parity, all milk 
at wholesale has sold at 85 percent of 
parity, since supply is now more closely 
balanced with demand. 

Another sedative-type prescription 
has insisted that low price supports 
would help the farmer by reducing pro- 
duction. This is unsound. All primary 
producers tend to produce to the best of 
their ability, no matter what the price. 
Farmers produce from fence row to 
fence row—and I've never yet seen the 
farmer who decided in the spring 
whether or not he would plant the back 
40, depending on the price he could 
receive for his commodities. 

So let us now toss into a cocked hat the 
bromides that high supports or low sup- 
ports in themselves will serve to bring 
production to a controllable level, thus 
raising farmers’ income. 

Now, what steps should our Nation fol- 
a provide sound assistance to farm- 
ers 

Probably the best way to survey the 
recommendations is to assemble all in a 
“cause and cure” order, matching the 
causes of the farm problem with the 
suggested cures. 

First cause: Government-stored com- 
modities are depressing prices. 

Cure: Congress should enact legisla- 
tion to insure that Government-stored 
commodities will not be sold on the 
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domestic market for less than 105 per- 
cent of full parity. 

Under the operation of our present 
law, whenever the market price reaches 
105 percent of the current support level, 
plus normal carrying charges, surpluses 
come back onto the market holding 
prices down at the support level. Under 
our price support programs, we made an 
effort to withdraw commodities from the 
market in order to create a lesser supply, 
thereby attempting to balance supply 
and demand, holding prices to the sup- 
port level. The program of selling at 105 
percent of parity serves to hold prices 
down below the support level, making it a 
price ceiling rather than a price floor. 

By taking this remedial step, Congress 
could act to relieve the psychological 
and actual price depressant influence of 
the surplus. After harvest, if this ac- 


‘tion were taken, prices could then work 


up toward full parity in the market- 
place, meaning increased income for 
farmers. 

Second cause: Production from land 
continues greater than demand. 

Cure: Enactment of a payment-in- 
kind program which would use the sur- 
pluses themselves, through negotiable 
certificates, to pay farmers to reduce 
production. 

The payment-in-kind program would 
have a twofold effect. First, it would 
serve to bring surpluses down to a nor- 
mal carryover level. Second, it would 
balance supply and demand. 

May I say here that the objective 
should always be to balance supply and 
demand—not to eliminate all Govern- 
ment-held commodities? We must con- 
tinue to hold adequate stocks of food in 
reserve just as we hold other resources 
for future use. 

Third cause: Farmers’ costs have in- 
creased greater than their gross income. 

Cure: Continued support of anti-in- 
fiation measures. 

Inflation is a familiar word to Amer- 
ican farmers—because inflation is a very 
real enemy of agriculture. Farmers have 
been hit harder by cheap money than 
any other group of Americans. The fact 
that for years major national leaders 
have been warning of inflation, have 
been urging a greater awareness of its 
dangers, makes the problem no less 
acute. The trouble is that because “in- 
flation” is a familiar byword in Amer- 
ica, we may become less than alert to its 
menace. 

Anti-inflation measures are never 
popular. They call for more than a de- 
termination to balance the U.S. budg- 
et. Spending for spending's sake with- 
out worry of red ink deficits is a time- 
recorded temptation, especially in an 
election year. 

But farmers who are concerned in im- 
proving their status in our economy will 
continue to urge that Congress and the 
administration discharge a full meas- 
ure of responsibility in enabling our 
country to live within its means. Thrift 
in practice is no less important in Gov- 
ernment than in farm management and 
household planning. 

By holding down inflation, the Govern- 
ment halts a possible stampede of rising 
costs which could plague the farmer and 
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jeopardize his future along with all other 
Americans. 

Fourth cause: Farmers’ bargaining 
power has not been fully developed. 

Cure: Encouragement for expanded 
marketing agreements and orders as well 
as an intensified search for new uses and 
new markets for farm commodities. 

Because the people of agriculture have 
not yet fully developed their bargaining 
power, they are not receiving the prices 
to which they are entitled. The cure 
lies in greater encouragement for mar- 
keting agreements and ofders—as well as 
with an expanded research. 

Few Americans have a greater stake in 
research than farm people. Laboratory 
findings to pave the way for new uses of 
farm products may have direct bearing 
on farming’s future. Yet, unfortunately, 
only 1 percent of the total budget allotted 
to agriculture has been devoted to re- 
search. 

We cannot afford to neglect research. 
To inadequately provide for this vital 
arm of the total operation is not a sav- 
ing—but a costly oversight which can 
shortchange today’s needs and tomor- 
row’s demands. 

Believing that Congress had a respon- 
sibility to be of concrete assistance to 
agriculture, on February 29, 1960, I intro- 
duced H.R. 10770, which would provide 
a payment-in-kind program for products 
of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghums, soybeans, and flaxseed, and 
would provide that Government-held 
grains not be sold for less than 105 per- 
cent of full parity. No action has been 
taken by the Congress on this bill. 

In order that immediate action be 
taken, I introduced on August 22, 1960, 
House Joint Resolution 794, a joint reso- 
lution which would in broader language 
provide for a payment-in-kind program 
for the above-named grains. 

Under the payment-in-kind proposal, 
farmers would have the opportunity to 
idle their wheat and corn and other feed 
grain acreage in return for rental pay- 
ments in kind from surplus Government 
stocks. The payments would actually 
be made in the form of negotiable certifi- 
cates which cooperating farmers could 
either sell or redeem for the surplus 
grains. The exact rate of payment would 
be based on local land values and pro- 
duction costs, 

Farmers participating in the program 
would be required to idle at least 10 
percent of their wheat allotments or corn 
or feed grain acreages. In addition, 
the idled land must be devoted to pro- 
tective vegetative cover which could not 
be harvested or grazed. The program 
would apply to approximately 60 per- 
cent of the Nation’s cultivated land, em- 
phasizing the continuing importance of 
land retirement and soil conservation in 
the national interest and in furtherance 
of a sound national agricultural policy. 

The resolution would also increase the 
release price on Government-held stocks 
to 105 percent of full parity, plus reason- 
able carrying charges, a provision that 
the -Commodity Credit Corporation, 
whenever a commodity was sold due to 
its going out of condition, replenish its 
stocks forthwith by purchase from the 
market. 
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Oats provides an excellent example of 
how this provision would operate. Last 
year the demand for oats was strong be- 
Cause of the small crop. Market prices 
advanced. CCC, however, was able to 
dispose of its stocks at 63 percent of par- 
ity—5 percent above the current support 
price of 60 percent of parity—plus carry- 
ing charges. This tended to keep prices 
down even though oat supplies were in 
Seasonal balance. Under the new pro- 
‘posal, CCC would not be able to release 
its stocks of oats for less than 105 per- 
cent of parity—5 percent above the full 
Parity price. 

I am disheartened, as I realize now this 
Session is drawing to a close and it is 
impossible to enact this greatly needed 
piece of legislation which would have the 
greatest beneficial effect on farmers’ 
Prices at this time when farm income 
is low. 

In January, if I am returned to Con- 
gress, I will work with renewed vigor for 
this type of program, for Government 
Policies which will keep our total econ- 
omy sound, that is, holding inflationary 
or recessionary aspects to a minimum. 
And, if the conferees on the agricultural 
Tesearch bill do not compromise their 
differences this session, I will be working 
next session for increased research for 
New uses and new markets for the prod- 
ucts which we are raising in such great 
abundance on our American farms. 

This, coupled with our humanitarian 
Programs providing food for needy peo- 
ple at home and abroad, I believe will 
help farmers’ income increase to the 
Point where farmers can again receive 
their-proportionate share of national in- 
come, 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, HEISTAND. Mr. Speaker, his- 
tory, I am sure, will show the U-2 opera- 


tion over the past 4 years as one of its 


Most brilliant pages. 

The “Cracker Barrel” column of the 
Los Angeles Herald-Express, frequently 
very critical of the administration, has, 
in my judgment, a well merited com- 
ment: 

THE CRACKER BARREL 
(By Jack Moffitt) 

Eaciz Rock. August 26—By old-fashioned 
Standards, I suppose Francis Gary Powers 
May have been guilty of espionage; but by 
deeper, moral standards, I don't believe he 
Was. President Eisenhower repeatedly has 
advocated an open skies policy of reciprocal 
Russian-American inspection to prevent sur- 
Prise atomic attack by either power. Had 
his proposals been accepted, the Soviets 
Would have been unopposed in flying inspec- 
tion flights over our territory. But Russia 
never would agree to an inspection pian that 
honestly worked both ways, Faced with this 
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dilemma and committed by his oath of 
office to protect this country, Ike went ahead 
with the development of the U-2 that has 
successfully been inspecting Russian missile 
sites since 1956. One of these inspection 
Planes flew, successfully, within 70 miles 
of Moscow. Meanwhile, Ike kept quiet in 
the face of Russian missile threats and criti- 
cism from Americans (including myself) 
who thought he was doing nothing. This 
makes him seem one of the biggest, most 
self-sacrificing men in American history. 
And it puts Powers in a class with Nathan 
Hale. With the development of TV equipped 
Satellites, it seems that open sky inspection 
will be inevitable, whether Russia likes it 
or not. And we have Ike to thank for it. 


The U.S. Dollar, Gold Reserves, and 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an article 
in a recent issue of the Northern Miner, 
a Canadian publication, illustrates what 
other countries are thinking about as re- 
spects to U.S. election year politics and 
platforms, in relation to the stability of 
the U.S. dollar and the flow of gold re- 
serves out of our country. The article is 
as follows: 

How ABOUT GOLD IF KENNEDY Wins? Some’s 
TRICKLING OUT ALREADY—DEMOCRATS FAVOR 
Measures THAT Mar CREATE DISTRUST OF 
U.S. DOLLAR AND CAUSE FLOOD oF FOREIGN 
TRANSFERS INTO GOLD 


Gold is beginning to leave the U.S. Treas- 
ury again, after months of no change. 

It's not a flood, it’s just a trickle, but it 
may develop significance in view of a Demo- 
cratic platform bluntly favoring easy money, 
full employment, unbalanced budgets, if nec- 
essary, no restrictions on union demands, in- 
flated economic growth, all the things that 
could cause a loss of foreign confidence in 
the US. dollar. 

If in the course of the election campaign 
it appears to foreign governments and bank- 
ers that there is a good chance of the Demo- 
crats winning, sentiment may swing toward 
hard gold and away from soft dollars. 

The possibility that the present trickle will 
become an outfiood of Treasury gold has to 
be considered. 

Reports of the past 2 weeks show the 
Treasury stock down to $19,253 million, fora 
loss of $68 million, compared with a loss of 
#135 million in all the previous weeks of the 


ear. 
7 It is agreed that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Hon, Robert Anderson, has shown 
consummate skill in avoiding difficulties 
over his inadequate gold position. He masked 
pronounced shrinkage by borrowing gold 
from the International Monetary Fund (a 
half billion of his reported gold reserve is 
actually repayable to the Pund on demand, 
although hardly any American knows this). 
He arranged a gentleman's agreement with 
foreign governments whereby they were to 
go easy on demanding American gold. But 
he, or a successor, may find there are no 
gentlemen around if the specter of distrust 
of the dollar appears. 
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U.S. Diplomacy Marches on 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the action 
of the United States in severing diplo- 
matic relations with the Dominican Re- 
public came as a shock to many persons 
in the United States. I have received 
many letters from various parts of the 
Nation voicing strong opposition, one in 
approval. A thoughtful discussion of 
the subject appeared in the September 
3, 1960, issue of the National Review Bul- 
letin, which I include under unanimous 
consent: 
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When they get around to trying us, we 
hope it will be according to procedures 
rather more formal than those by which the 
members of the Organization of American 
States found Trujillo guilty of the attempted 
assassination of President Betancourt of 
Venezuela. It is quite possible Trujillo did 
it: but it has not, at least not in the pub- 
lic testimony, been so established beyond a 
reasonable doubt. Nevertheless, the Ameri- 
can States have resolved to take against 
Trujillo the gravest action ever taken in 


send home his ambassadors. We are, 


going to boycott Trujillo economically, 
h 
a word, about to apply sanctions which 
sure 


And shall we make a universal 
principle of our action, to govern our policy 
hereinafter? Well, no. The Soviet Union 
has assassinated heads of state for years, 
including one or two in Latin America, but 
we have not applied any such sanctions 


tion, then, is that it is only small countries 
attempting assassinations which will be dis- 
criminated against. Large countries can do 
if and go scot free; or, at any rate, large 
countries which are governed by Commu- 
nists: in which case we suspend all require- 
ments. 

Or did we, in voting at San Joes against 
Trujillo, intend not a general rule about such 
things, but just a specific ad hoc deal? Did 
Betancourt and others promise us that if we 
joined in boycotting the Dominican Repub- 
lic, they would join us in—in what? We 
wrangled all week long, trying to get from 
the OAS an expression of corporate displeas- 
ure against Cuba. We have met with very 
little success. As for the suggestion that we 
crack down on Cuba economically and diplo- 
matically—why, that is out of the question: 
Cuba is part Communist. If she were wholly 
Communist, she would be totally immune; 
and we should presumably not even under- 
take to censure her. 

What, then, will we have accomplished? 
We'll have overthrown the Dominican Re- 
public—a grubby little despotism, not a bit 
to our taste, but one which nevertheless has 
never given us a moment's worry in respect 
of the overarching concern of American for- 
eign policy, Communist imperialism. We 
are unsure who will succeed Trujillo; not a 
bit sure, even, that it will not be someone 
infinitely worse; not a bit sure it will not be 
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a Castro. Meanwhile Castro himself Is ad- 
judged in the eyes of the world as less offen- 
sive than Trujillo, for up against the same 
tribunal one received a capital sentence, the 
other a bare and ambiguous reprimand. 
Well, if he is no worse than a tiny bit as bad 
as Trujillo, and Trujillo was around for 30 
years without disturbing the peace except 
for Dominican democrats and New York lib- 
erals—if that is all the bad that Castro is, 
we can relax, can't we? 

A typical week, in a word, in the annals 
of U.S. diplomacy. 


Are You a Democrat? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust 26 issue of the California Jewish 
Press, a newspaper printed in Los An- 
geles and edited specifically for adult 
Jewish people carried an article entitled 
“Are You a Democrat?” which posed the 
question of whether or not those in Cali- 
fornia who consider themselves Demo- 
crats have been abandoned by their 
party. The question was broken down by 
calling attention to various planks of the 
California Democratic council’s platform 
so the Democratic reader could judge for 
himself whether plank by plank it co- 
incided with his own beliefs. The article 
is as follows: 

Ann You a DEMOCRAT? 


Nrxown said the “Democrats have not desert- 
ed their party, their party has deserted 
them.” Now let's see if he is right. If you're 
a Democrat you make up your own mind, 
because if you vote Democratic next Novem- 
ber this is what you stand for: 

1. Remold the United Nations into a world 
organization that can enact and interpret 
and enforce world law upon individuals and 
governments alike. 

2. Demand the United States disarm, even 
if negotiations to achieve world disarma- 
ment fall, even if the U.S.S.R. does not dis- 
arm. 

3. Include Red China in negotiations to 
halt nuclear tests. 

4. Abolish the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 

5. Abolish all loyalty oaths, State and Fed- 
eral. 

6. Oppose all legislation which would in- 
hibit the powers of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

7. Outlaw secret congreesional committee 
hearings (thus making top secret testimony 
available to the public, et al.). 

8. Strip the Postmaster General of powers 
to halt the use of the U.S. mails by purvey- 
ors of pornographic materials, 

9. Extend all-out Federal aid to educa- 
tion, including funds for teachers’ salaries. 

10. Extend the right to organize and the 
right to strike to all public employees, fire- 
men, police officers, etc. 

11. Repeal the Landrum-Griffin labor re- 
form bill of 1959. 

12. Liberalize unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

13. Ban the use of Mexican nationals and 
other aliens for farm work. 

14, Establish local police review boards to 
hear complaints against police methods. 

This is the condensed platform adopted 
February 12, 13, and 14 at the California 
Democratic Council held in Fresno, Calif. 
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Remember, every Democratic candidate 
seeking office In the State of California is 
pledged to this platform and will do his ut- 
most to see that each of these portions are 
made law. x 

This platform is socialism in its truest 
form. This marks the elimination of the 
rights of the individual, the rights of the 
States and puts the centralization of all gov- 
ernment control in the Federal Government. 
It goes even further, into one-world govern- 
ment through the support of item No, 1 
It subordinates the United States to 
Russia by demanding that this nation com- 
pletely disarm even if Russia does not. If 
you vote for candidates supporting this plat- 
form you have elected to become a satellite 
nation of the U.S.S.R. 

Please reread the above platform, study it, 
realize its meaning, 


The Retirement of Hon. Edward H. Rees, 
of Kansas, Terminates a Highly Suc- 
cessful Congressional Career of One of 
the Finest Members of the U.S. House 
of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
impending retirement from Congress of 
my good friend and colleague, EDWARD 
H. Rees, recalls the bond of friendship 
that has existed between us since my 
three-term administration of the office 
of commander in chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. I 
was highly pleased when Ep REES was 
elected to the 75th Congress and 2 years 
later I begam my congressional career 
as a Member of the 76th Congress, From 
the day when I took my seat in Congress 
in 1939, Ep Rees has always proved to be 
a dependable source of encouragement 
and counsel on many legislative matters 
and has always been willing and able to 
help me with his sage advice born of a 
legal mind. Born on a farm, he has 
been greatly interested in farm legisla- 
tion. His ability as an attorney and as 
a State and National legislator enabled 
him to develop a reputation for thorough 
analysis of all issues while his unques- 
tioned integrity clothed his views with 
authority and respect. This is espe- 
cially true with respect to Ep REES’ mem- 
bership on the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service where his 
views are highly valued as the ranking 
Republican member of that committee. 

When the 86th Congress adjourns and 
our genial colleague Ep Rees enters vol- 
untary retirement from the congres- 
sional scene, he will have completed a 
legislative career that began in 1927 with 
his election to the Kansas State Legis- 
lature and which embraced 24 years as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no Member of 
Congress for whom I have greater affec- 
tion or respect than our colleague Ep 
Rees. Serving with him in Congress for 
over a score of years has given me added 
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opportunity to supplement the knowl- 
edge I had of his many fine qualities and 
which, as stated previously, I first dis- 
covered in the early 1930's before either 
of us were elected to Congress. There- 
fore, Ep's retirement is tinged with sor- 
row because it means that Congress is 
losing one of its most valued Members. 
I join in extending best wishes to Ep on 
the eve of his retirement and it is my 
fervent hope that continued good health 
and a full measure of happiness will con- 
tinue to attend him, for he has justly 
earned the right to happiness and peace 
of mind for his years of dedicated service 
as a Member of Congress. 


“Fair or Foul,” by Roger O’Gara 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the citizens 
of Pittsfield, Mass., are proud of their 
American Legion junior baseball team, 
Post No. 68, which is currently compet- 
ing for the national championship in 
Hastings, Nebr. There is good reason 
for this pride. The team has displayed 
the qualities of courage, tenacity, and 
good sportsmanship, as this article 
clearly indicates, on the trail for na- 
tional honors. It was a spectacular saga 
against great odds. Win or lose, we of 
Pittsfield and the State of Massachu- 
setts will always be proud for their gal- 
lant display of those great American 
qualities in athletic competition, of team- 
work and maximum effort. An article 
from the Berkshire Eagle, Saturday, 
August 27, 1960, entitled Fair or Foul“ 
follows: 

From the Berkshire Eagle, Aug. 27, 1960] 
No Easy PLan—Fam or Foun 
(By Roger O'Gara) 

They were licked before they started, but 
they didn’t know it. They have been face 
to face with the end of the season many 
times, but they refused to believe it. They 
are Plttsfleld's Northeastern American Le- 
gion junior baseball champions, who winged 
westward yesterday to bid for greater glory. 

The path hasn't been easy, nor will it be. 
It was tough right from the outset, because 
Pittsfield was required to play a compressed 
schedule. Thirty-three thousand teams 
started play in this program early in the 
summer. Only eight now remain—Pittsfield 
and seven others. 2 

Berwyn, Pittsfield’s opponent tomorrow in 
the first game of the tournament, borders on 
Cicero, a tough community where one Al- 
phonse Capone bounced more than base- 
balls around 30 years ago. 

Berwyn’s boys presumably come from the 
wrong side of the tracks. That means they 
will be a clawing, never-say die ball club. 
Pittsfield is used to that type of opponent. 
Staten Island was that way. It fought back 
to beat Pittsfield in the first meeting, and 
almost repeated the trick the second game. 

Most teams would have wilted under the 
pressure that came from a heavy slate for 

Whereas other teams were playing 
one or two contests a week, Pittsfield was 
catching three or four. That was because 
the Legion season started long before Pitts- 
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field High drove to the State interscholastic 
title. In one stretch, Pittsfield played six 
Contests in 7 days. 

These kids were scheduled on the road 
through most of the early games. Finally, 
they came home, and fell on their collective 
faces, They were edged by a Brightwood 
team they had beaten in Springfield. They 
Were shut out. Several days later, they were 
humilitated by Holyoke 9-3, at Clapp Park. 

The next night, they had to play in Hol- 
Yoke. A defeat here would have put them 
Out of the lead. They won handily behind 
the fine pitching of Joey Costanzo. 

That was the end of their losing in the 
league. They stumbled occasionally, but 
it wasn’t anything serious. They concluded 
the Hampden County League schedule with 
an important one-game margin over deter- 
mined Fairview, which couldn't beat Pitts- 
fleld but did defeat the teams that con- 
quered Pittsfield. 

There would be five byes in the first round 
of the State playdowns, it was announced. 
Would hard-pressed Pittsfield receive one? 
No, all five went to eastern Massachusetts 
teams. It was ever thus. 

Pittsfield sped through Worcester and 
vaunted Milford in straight games and in 
that order, Then came always-tough Somer- 
ville. When Pittsfield was beaten 9 to 4 
on Somerville’s all-dirt track in the second 
game of the series, some observers felt the 
boys had run out of gas. They bounced back 
to Kill Somerville in the rubber game here. 

Then came the result that looked like the 
end of the road. Brockton thrashed Pitts- 
field at Brockton. Yet Pittsfield rallied to 
7 7555 Straight decisive wins for the State 

e. : 

In the opener of the northeastern regional 
at Keene, the Massachusetts champions 
looked like shoo-ins. They had a 4-to-0 lead 

a “ho-hum” engagement through seven 

gs. Then the supposedly invincible 

Costanzo lost both speed and curve, and 
Pittsfield was in trouble. 

Staten Island ralied for three runs, then 
Won on Carvin Young's two-run homer in the 
bottom of the ninth. 

Early the following afternoon, St. Louis 
Cardinals’ Scout George Kissell predicted 
that Pittefield would take all the marbles. 
All it would have to do to turn that miracle 
Would be to win six successive contests. 

Less than half an hour after Kissell made 
Ris now memorable prognostication, Pitts- 
field was locked in a death grip with White 
River Junction, Vt. a community more 
famed for its proximity to Dartmouth Col- 
lege than for the quality of its baseball 
teams. 

Through the early innings, the score was 
tied. Pittsfield looked ghastly. Then it 
rallied for a 9-2 victory. 

On Saturday, West Warwick scored 4 runs 
before Pittsfield came to bat. At the end of 
2, It was 6-3 in favor of the Rhode Island 
team. 

Pittsfield stayed at it. Ray Woitkowski im- 
Proved, and the West Warwick pitching sud- 
denly soured. A 13-run sixth put Pittsfield 
ahead to stay. What was only a few minutes 
®arller a matter for grave concern suddenly 
drew widespread laughs. One West Warwick 
Pitching draftee was so green, he had to 
be given instructions on how to stand on 

e mound. 

Pittsfield was at death's door in the 10th 

g of the Concord game. The bases were 
Tull, there was only one out, and Concord was 
the home club. The count went to two and 
nothing on the batter. A base on balls would 
have done it. Eight other things could have 
Written finish. They did not happen. In- 
Stead, the ball was hit on the ground to first 
baseman Ronnie Kelly. He threw home 
Tor the force out. Then Costanzo ended the 
threat with a strikeout. 
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Seconds later, Mark Belanger homered, and 
Pittsfield had won another one. 

It was much the same the next night, 
with Staten Island tough as expected. Pitts- 
field went ahead twice. Staten Island rallied 
to tle, Pittsfield widened its gap. Staten Is- 
land came to within one run. Then it won 
out 8-6. 

West Hartford was easy one night, a foe 
worthy of the name the next. In fact, Pitts- 
field again was on the edge of the ash pile. 
After 13 consecutive scoreless innings, it was 
unthinkable that both teams would cross 
the plate in the 14th. 

Pittsfield did it, not with any power display 
other than Belanger's long single, but with a 
succession of little things. 

Marty O'Gara, who played with Dalton 
High's 1943 western Massachusetts cham- 
pions, went to Keene from his home in 
Framingham, 

After watching these guys twice, he said, 
“This is the best amateur club I ever have 
seen.” ; 


Paul Brown—A Great Patriot 


SPEECH 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therewith my tribute to Hon. 
PauL Brown, distinguished Member of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the departure of PAUL 
Brown from the Congress of the United 
States leaves a void that will be difficult 
to fill. Paul Brown has established a 
record of constant attendance never be- 
fore equaled in the history of the Con- 
gress. For over two decades he answered 
every rolicall and every quorum call of 
the House of Representatives. He was 
equally vigilant and attentive to his offi- 
cial duties. His dedication to his people 
was reflected in the fact that he seldom 
experienced opposition in either a pri- 
mary or general election. His devotion 
to his people was as constant as his love 


.for his country. 


Mr. Speaker, as a member of the great 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Paul. Brown contributed to the economic 
growth and stability of this Nation. His 
wise counsel and sound judgment 
brought forth much constructive legis- 
lation in the field of banking, housing, 
and other lines of endeavor indispensa- 
ble to the free economy of this country. 

The Congress will miss this lofty son 
of Georgia. The Congress will long re- 
member this amiable and wise man from 
the most democratic State in the Union. 
His close friends will long remember his 
eagerness to give advice when it was 
sought and his generosity in sharing his 
knowledge with those of us who were less 
fortunate. 

Mr. Speaker, America wishes for PAUL 
Brown a happy and healthful retirement 
of tranquillity and contentment on his 
native soil from which have come other 

ed statesmen and patriots to 
the service of their country. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, at 
the end of the 1959 session of this 86th 
Congress, I summarized my version of 
the year’s activities. This was reprinted 
and mailed to constituents. Hundreds 
of these constituents responded asking 
me to do the same thing at the end of 
this 1960 session; therefore, I am mak- 
ing this summary on this last day of this 
session which, of course, is the soonest 
it could be made; and I am going to have 
reprints made at my expense and dis- 
tributed immediately. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The status of our national defense is 
still a matter of argument even among 
high military officials. Im 1954, we de- 
cided to concentrate on small missiles 
and at about the same time, the Rus- 
sians decided to concentrate on develop- 
ing more powerful thrust for bigger and 
longer range missiles. 4 

Now we have the best small arms and 
they have the tremendous ability to 
thrust huge missiles, thermonuclear war 
instruments, through to targets in other 
countries including the United States, 
and this is demonstrated by shoving 
vastly larger planets into space. Every- 
one agrees that we must do all we can 
to catch up. Faced with these facts, 
Congress set up an Aeronautics and 
Space Agency with wide authority to 
speed development. 

DEFENSE COSTS 


We are spending more than 50 per- 
cent of our total Federal taxes on de- 
fense and the facts reveal that billions 
of taxpayers’ dollars are lost through 
procurement policies. Only 16 percent 
of all contracts are now let on lowest 
bid basis, and more and more smaller 
contractors have to become subcontrac- 
tors to big contractors. 

One of the subcommittees I serve on 
started looking into this last year. It 
is difficult to determine the exact 
remedy but by this summer, I had three 
bills which I believe will help greatly. 
One, the Anti-Kickback Act of 1960 was 
passed and became law but lack of time 
caught the other two, and they must be 
pushed hard in the next Congress. I 
believe there is more opportunity to save 
taxpayers’ money here, without hamper- 
ing performance, than in any other 
category of expenditures. 

AGRICULTURE 


A bill to help stabilize the supply and 
price of fluid milk was passed last week 
and some minor farm bills, but the two 
major farm bills that had been vetoed 
exhibited the great difference in the 
views of the Congress compared to those 
of the Secretary of and the 
administration. It seems to me that 
many people on both sides make conclu- 
sions and then argue from a fixed posi- 
tion rather than trying to be reasonable. 
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The Poage bill reached the floor in 
June of this year. It had four parts: 
First, let wheat farmers choose between 
the Farm Bureau proposal of low sup- 
port and no controls or allotments with 
higher supports, second, give farmers of 
other commodities a more direct voice 
and way to recommend a new program 
or amendments to Congress, and third, 
increased distribution of protein foods 
to the needy, and fourth, a payment-in- 
kind program for acres taken out of 
production. It failed by a vote of 170 
to 236 divided as follows: For—9 Repub- 
licans and 161 Democrats; against—136 
Republicans and 100 Democrats. 

I doubt if there is any single area 
where more work was done and less 
actually accomplished. Months and 
months of work was lost by failure to 
agree. Congress could secure agreement 
by a majority but could not muster the 
two-thirds to override the vetoes. The 
administration could stop legislation by 
veto but could not muster the majority 
necessary to pass further amendments 
they desired. 

FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


Congress extended the surplus farm 
products law last year under which mil- 
lions of tons of food have been dis- 
tributed to other countries. 

A food-stamp plan to give more food to 
needy families in this country and per- 
haps help reduce local taxes a little by 
reducing local welfare costs for food was 
passed last year, but the administra- 
tion has refused to use it. This reflects 
a difference of opinion as to whether 
more food should be distributed directly 
to the needy, 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The second civil rights law in almost 
100 years was passed this year. Almost 
one-fourth of the total legislative time 
this year was spent on civil rights bills 
which mainly involved voting rights. In 
addition, the Civil Rights Commission 
was extended for 2 years. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT LEGISLATION 


One of the most controversial pieces of 
legislation to pass during the 86th Con- 
gress was the Kennedy-Ervin labor bill, 
which most people now call the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill. Actually, as finally 
adopted, it isn’t either one. Both labor 
and management are now citing revisions 
they believe should be made. Most 
everyone favored remedial legislation 
that would eliminate corrupt elements 
without imposing punitive measures 
against clean unions and impair the col- 
lective bargaining process, but almost 
no one had the same definition of these 
terms when applied to a particular pro- 
vision of law. 

The final bill, adopted after blending 
the two bills together, provides for a 
secret ballot in union elections, financial 
reports for unions and employers, and 
some restrictions on organizing activ- 
ities. 

It also removed many small businesses 
from the category that can secure the 
services of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Some additional funds were provided 
for the highway program. The admin- 
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istration asked for another one-half cent 
per gallon increase in the gasoline tax 
and asked that the 1 cent per gallon in- 
crease be continued beyond June 30, 1961, 
with the money going to the fund, but 
it did not pass. Highway users are now 
paying about $1.6 billion more in taxes 
than is used for roads, but an amend- 
ment to transfer some of this to the fund 
was opposed by those backing the tax in- 
crease. 

An investigation into the expenditures 
under the program uncovered waste of 
funds in some States. The State high- 
way commissions spend the money and 
Federal authorities were not checking 
very closely on waste. Some new regula- 
tions have been adopted by the adminis- 
tration, but there will be further investi- 
gation to seek improvements and reduce 
waste. 

EDUCATION 

A bill to provide funds to States to help 
with school construction and teachers’ 
salaries passed the Senate. A similar bill 
limited to school construction passed the 
House. In the House an amendment was 
passed referring to integration. It did 
not add anything to present law but the 
mere reference assured that southern 
Democrats on the Rules Committee 
would join the Republican members and 
oppose letting the conference adjust the 
differences; it then died in the Rules 
Committee. 

With most local taxes being school 
taxes, and going higher each year, there 
is considerable sentiment to shift a part 
of the tax burden from real estate and 
give more Federal aid to States from the 
growth in Federal tax receipts so that 
real estate taxes and other local taxes 
can be reduced or increased school costs 
met through increased Federal aid to 
education, 

POSTAL AND INTEREST RATES 


The administration requested an in- 
crease in postage rates, but Congress 
refused to do so. 

The administration also requested au- 
thority to increase Government bond 
interest above 4% percent. Although 
Congress increased the interest rates on 
the E- and H-bonds individuals can own, 
authority to increase the interest rates 
above the present legal maximum on 
commercial bonds was denied by Con- 
gress. Interest rates on these commer- 
cial bonds have since been going down. 

AIRPORT PROGRAM 


More aid for a national system of air- 
ports was approved this sesssion. It is 
cheaper and better to have cities use and 
improve airports that could be used by 
the military in time of war then to have 
a whole separate system. Des Moines 
and other cities in Iowa to a lesser extent 
are in the system and slated for more 
improvements to meet the requirements 
of modern jet planes. 

INTERNATIONAL APFAIRS 


The President requested an extension 
and increase in foreign aid programs 
that have been in existence and last 
month requested a program for Latin 
America. The Latin American program 
was authorized in this August session. 
The President secured most of the for- 
eign aid he requested; however, more 
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and more resistence is developing to 
these programs and mostly because some 
unfortunate examples of bad judgment 
in administration have been exposed. 
Most everyone agrees that vast improve- 
ments need to be made, but I believe in 
supporting the President on interna- 
tional affairs unless I am thoroughly 
convinced the national interest is to the 
contrary. The President as Commander 
in Chief has access to all secret informa- 
tion. 
HAWAI STATEHOOD 

The 50th State was admitted to the 
Union. With the recent losses to our 
prestige and safety from events in Cuba, 
we can surely feel fortunate Hawaii is 
a prospering and loyal State rather than 
in some other category. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


Bills to develop natural resources still 
stir considerable controversy, but some 
further progress was made in this area. 
I feel pleased to have been the author 
of one of the most important bills that 
passed and was signed by the President. 
It protects against giveaway transfers of 
Government minerals in forest lands. 
Another special committee I serve on 
found almost unbelievable loss to the 
Government in transfers, primarily in 
Arizona and California. We are now 
working on legislation to protect against 
trading valuable Government land for 
worthless land. We found many cases 
of this. One involved a transfer of land 
costing a company $50,000 for Govern- 
ment land for which a $5 million offer 
had been made. It becomes more and 
more apparent why our forefathers pro- 
vided ways for each branch of Govern- 
ment to check on the other branch. A 
recent report reveals that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, which is all of us, now owns 
$265 billion worth of property, including 
722 million acres of land. It is impor- 
tant to protect these assets. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


A new law just passed, that I believe 
the President will sign, broadens slightly 
the amount a person can earn and still 
receive benefits. It provides that for 
earnings between $1,200 and $1,500 per 
year, $1 will be deducted for $2 earned. 
Above $1,500 it is $1 deducted for each 
$1 earned. It left unchanged the eligi- 
bility to benefits in any month in which 
less than $100 is earned. 

The bill also will: First, remove the 
arbitrary age requirement for disability 
benefits; second, increase payments to 
children of deceased workers; and, third, 
make more eligible by reducing the aver- 
age required after 1950. 

RED ROCK AND SAYLORVILLE DAMS 

The first appropriation to begin con- 
struction of the Red Rock Dam passed 
last year over the President’s veto, but 
he did not oppose another appropriation 
approved this year. The earth-breaking 
ceremony was held June 4 of this year 
and construction is now underway. 

The first appropriation for surveys for 
the Saylorville Dam was secured last 
year and some more this year. I am 
hopeful the surveys will be complete 
enough in another year so construction 
can be started. 
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The minimum size of the lake at Red 
Rock is 6,300 acres, and I am in the 
Process of getting the necessary: proter- 
tion against it ever being reduced below 
that size. A 1958 law that authorized 
a lower level at a later date is being 
Overcome, 

I have appreciated very much the co- 
Operation Members of Congress from 
other areas and States have given me so 
we can secure these improvements. 
Such great improvements are hard for 
Us in central Iowa to visualize because 
We have never had any such improve- 
Ments before. 

AUGUST SESSION 


Congress reconvened for a 2-week pe- 
riod just ending today. Some expected 
More legislation to pass in this 2-week 
Period than usually passes in a year, and, 
of course, that is not possible—especially 
because opponents of legislation can use 
delay tactics such as quorum calls 
and filibusters to keep committees from 
Meeting and hammering out their dif- 
ferences. ` 

Several appropriations bills were 
Passed during the August session and I 
believe a considerable savings of tax- 
Payers’ dollars resulted from having the 
additional time to screen these bills for 
nonessential expenditures, 

MEDICAL CARE 


The short session passed a bill pro- 
viding some medical care through wel- 
fare agencies. The bill was not a pay- 
As-you-go measure but was agreed to by 
the administration and seemed to be the 
Only one sure of passage without being 
killed by a veto. 

HOUSING 


The short session also extended FHA 
loan authority for 1 year so more peo- 
Ple could buy a home under that pro- 
gram. It also included college housing. 
An omnibus bill in 1959 included pub- 
lic housing, college housing, nursing 
homes, and urban renewal as well as 


BUDGETS 
Congress must spend most of its time 


every year working on appropriations 
Measures, and as shown by tables I am 


Submitting, in 1959 the President sub- 


Mitted spending requests totaling $74,- 
859,008,445 and $72,977,598,352 was ap- 
Propriated. In 1960, the President sub- 
Mitted spending requests totaling $73,- 
845,974,490 and $73,634,335,992 was ap- 
Propriated. Thus the total amount the 
dent’s spending requests were re- 
duced by this 86th Congress is $2,093,- 
048,591. There was a difference of opin- 
ion concerning some items, but by the 
e both additions and subtractions 
Were made, the amount appropriated 
Was less than the request. 

For example, Congress increased ap- 
Propriations for research and health 
Programs, subsidies to medical schools, 
and so forth to a record $715 million, 
but did not grant all the increased bu- 
reau personnel that were requested. 

I believe the 1946 law concerning 
budgets should be changed so the bud- 
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gets submitted separate the various 


items and include an item for debt re- 
tirement. It is too easy to hide unneces- 
sary expenditures under the present law 
and distort the true picture. 

A subcommittee on which I serve 
started to look into this in the interest 
of economy and efficiency. I am very 
pleased that the chairman has expressed 
agreement with my proposal for a full 
study and hearings early next year. 
Some real savings and efficiency can 
come from making the budget fully re- 
veal what we are paying and not pay- 
ing for. 

TOTAL RECORD OF 86TH CONGRESS 

There was much more legislation 
passed and some very important, but I 
obviously cannot discuss all of the more 
than 300 bills that became public law 
this year. Some bills which I believe 
were worthy did not pass and a good 
many that were not worthy did not pass. 

Although this Congress has worked 
for more days than most Congresses, it 
is not necessarily the most or the least 
productive. As it is about to end, many 
Members still have a bill they would 
like to call up for action, and that would 
still be the case no matter how long we 
stayed here. 


1959 session final action on appropriations 


Title 


1959 SUPPLEMENTAL 

2d supplemental... ...../$2, 764, 500, 380 

10% APPROPRIATIONS 
SUFPLEMENTAL 


REGULAR 
District of Columbia)...| (241, 289,076)| (—4, 700, 024) 
Federal payment. 27, 218, 000 —7, 000,000 
Treasury-Post Office._..| 4, 643, 363, 000 , 064, 
Wr 481, 809, 100 —9, 292. 300 
Labor-HEW...--..---.-| 4,016,485, 981 | 4259, 637, 400 
Independent oſnces „ 504, 382,200 | —82, 035, 800 
Agriculture... 3, 971, 362, 673 | —110, 002, 190 
General government 3, 463, 500 —145, 
Btate-J u 848, 941. 200 | —33. 446, 
Commerce.....------..-| 712. 672,900 | —19,518, 100 
Legislative. 128.707.880 —4, 850, 800 
Delenses 30, 228, 239,000 | —19, 941,000 
Public Works. (I. 215, 477, 808)| (+30, 071, 549) 
Atomic Energy 2, 029,000 | 38. 686, 000 
Mu Security . 3, 626,718, 137 |—1,197,766,000 
Milit Construction 1, 243,961,200 | — 100, 238, 800 
Publio Works. 1, 185, 309, —97, 166 
Total regular. 60. 235, 752,364 |—1,504,306,156 
Total, all bills 72, 977, 598, 352 |—1,881,410,003 


1960 session final action on appropriations 
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1960 session final action on appropriations— 
Continued 


Increase or 
decrease com- 


pared to 
budget esti- 
mates to date 


1961 APPROFRIATIONS 


District of Columbia ] ($239, 470, 88 (—$2, 932, 567) 
Loan authorization..| (20, 100, 000) (+1, 400,000) 
Federal payment. 27, 533, 000 —7, 000, 000 

Commercs So kreenaakiem 729, 624,375 | —69, 090, 625 

Interior] 557, 667,600 +7, 337, 300 

Treasurx- Post Office . 4,841, 914,000 | —55, 939, 000 

General Government 14, 207, 500 —420, 000 

Labor-HE W. 4, 354, 170,331 | 4-333, 948, 350 

State-Justice-Iudielary. 705, 032, 567 | —27, 997, 828 

Independent Offices...__} 8, 311, 893, 400 | — 108, 503, 600 

fense_.-.--_--.--.-..-|39, 996, 608, 000 1, 608, 000 
3, 994, 097,600 | —141, 165, 590 
(577, 000, 000) | (4-210, 000, 000) 
994, 855,000 | — 193, 145, 000 
129, 470, 410 —3, 943, 075 
3, 060,982,485 | —43, 810, 695 
3, 722, 350, 000 | —559, 354, 
138, 293,740 | —31, 034,100 
162, 186,981 | +89, 906, 
Total, all bills_..-|73, 634, 335, 092 | —211, 638, 498 
RECAP 

Total bsg eee spente a 
were decreased by the ng.: » 

1050 session. o.oo. —— — $1, 881, 410, 003 
1960 session B 211, 638, 498 
Total reduction 2, 093, 048, 591 


Pork Rejection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to insert in the 
Recor an editorial that appeared in the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Post-Standard on Au- 
gust 22, 1960, about my good friend and 
colleague, Representative Tuomas M. 
Preity, from the State of Washington. 
The contents of this editorial certainly 
come as no surprise to those of us who 
have been in close association with Tom 
Petty for so many years, and are fully 
aware of his conscientious and relentless 
efforts to achieve economy and fiscal re- 
sponsibility in government. This is indi- 
cative of the feelings of people from all 
parts of the country in men who have 
the best interests of the taxpayer at 
heart: 

Pork REJECTION 

As our lawmakers dive into the pork bar- 
rel in the form of rivers and harbors legis- 
lation it is refreshing to note that at least 
one sees no need to spend $5,698,000 to build 
a Warehouse near Seattle, Wash., when one 
Seems by the Army would do just as 
well. 

Representative THOMAS M. Petry of Wash- 
ington astonished the General Services Ad- 
ministration with this information, and 
probably will go down in history as one of 
the few Members of Congress who ever 
turned down a little gravy for his con- 
stituents. 

The GSA said it would be delighted to drop 
the warehouse project if Secretary of the 
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Army Wilber M. Brucker would agree to use 
the old one. Perhaps he will, if Representa- 
tive PeLLY presses the matter in the interests 
of economy, often preached but not followed 
when your own baliwick is concerned. 
Representative Petty deserves a taxpayer 
salute, and we hope Washington voters react 
in the way they should. Who ever heard of 
a Congressman suggesting use of an existing 
structure when he could get a new one? 


The Last Inning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an article entitled The Last 
Inning,” by Stan Musial, which appeared 
in the August 21, 1960, issue of Family 


Weekly: 
THE Last INNING 
(By Stan Musial) 

(Stan Musial bows out of baseball this 
year, leaving behind a record certain to es- 
tablish him in the hall of fame. As his last 
inning approaches, here’s what he can look 
back on: 

(Seven batting championships, three Most 
Valuable Player Awards, five home runs in 
1 day, the National League career record for 
doubles, a share in the major-league record 
for getting five-hits-a-game four times in one 
season, being 1 of only 8 players to col- 
lect 3,000 hits, and most All-Star appearances 
(19). His pinch single and homer in this 
year’s All-Star games brought tremendous 
ovations. 

(He ranks second only to Babe Ruth in 
extra-base hits and behind only Ruth and Ty 
Cobb in total bases. He has played in more 
consecutive games (895) than any other 
National leaguer. 

(Here, then, is Stan’s farewell to baseball, 
the game he loved and the game he played 
as few did in the long history of the national 
pastime.) 

I know it sounds unbelievable, but to me 
the greatest thrill in baseball has been just 
putting on a big-league uniform day after 
day. So it figures that the toughest mo- 
ment for me is taking it off for the last time. 

Except for reunions or special occasions, I 
doubt that you'll see my red No. 6 after this 
season because the St. Louis Cardinals have 
said they plan to retire it—and I know thatI 
have no intention of returning as manager 
or coach. 


is too tough. You have to be 
too many things to too many people. Mostly 
you have to be unpleasant more than I care 
to be. I never disliked anyone, not even the 
pitchers I tried to blast out of the box every 
time I stepped up to the plate. 

You see, the kick out of just playing base- 
ball was even greater to me than the satis- 
faction of having been a poor kid from west- 
ern Pennsylvania who became famous and 
wealthy. Imagine getting paid so much to 
play a boy’s game, a game other men regret- 
fully outgrow only because they haye to earn 
a living. 

Im proud that I've become prominent. 
I'm happy because my mother is pleased, my 
wife Lil, and our children—or at least 3 of 
our 4. I’m afraid little Jeannie, just 144, 
came along too late to see the “old man” hit 
one. Come to think of it, though, my roly- 
poly youngest may show me a little more 
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respect than my son Dick did the evening I 
burst through the door, head high, after be- 
coming the first player to hit five home runs 
in a double-header. 

“Gee, Dad,” said Dick, then 13, “they must 
have been throwing you fat pitches today.” 

Dick is nearly 20 now, a track man and 
premedical student at Notre Dame University. 
I learned that blood really was thicker than 
water the first time I saw him play prep- 
school football, and watched with great pride 
as he broke away on a long touchdown run. 

I think I was more excited then than the 
day the Cardinals upset the New York Yan- 
kees to win the World Serles in 1942, my first 
Tull season in the majors. They say I almost 
bawled like a baby when Lil and I left New 
York for Donora that night. We had earned 
more in that World Series week 86.000 
than I'd been paid all season. 

My daughters Geraldine, 15, and Janet, 10, 
have seen to it, too, that my retirement 
won't come as a complete letdown—they’ve 
never let me get too high. Three years ago 
when the Cardinals made a surprising pen- 
nant bid, and I won my seventh batting title, 
I might have had my ego fattened in some 
homes. 

But my girls weren't interested in my 351 
average. They were only interested in hav- 
ing me bring home to dinner our phenom- 
enal rookie pitcher Von McDaniel, 18, and 
the Cardinals’ handsome bachelor who 
played second base, Don Blasingame, another 
bobby-sox idol. 

During those wonderful years when I was 
fast enough to get some “leg” hits along with 
the line drives against and over the fences, 
I knew there had to be a day when the speed 
would go, when the bases would seem more 
than 90 feet apart, and the base paths up- 
hill all the way. But it was hard, I confess, 
to admit I was an old Musial rather than the 
Musial of old. 

I wanted to keep going because the thrill 
of putting on that uniform was still there. 
I especially wanted to put together a per- 
formance this season so I could bow out 
gracefully. I've always tried to be a team 
man first and to consider myself second, but 
I confess I found riding the bench extremely 
hard to take. I know now, even more than 
before, that I couldn’t sit there as coach or 
manager, powerless to help with my glove or 
bat. I’m just not a cheerleader. 

Baseball was always fun. Not now, 
though—not when there's a question whether 
I can help or hurt a club or there’s a doubt 
that I return value, dollar for dollar, with 
interest. 

If this, then, is to be my last inning and 
the time to take off my uniform, I at least 
feel that the whole experience was really 
great while it lasted. I hope I'll be remem- 
bered just as fondly as Lu remember baseball. 


Hon. Toby Morris 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join in the tributes 
being paid Tosy Morris. He has been a 
friend to all of us who have served with 
him in the House, and it has been a gen- 
uine pleasure to know someone who has 
such a friendly feeling for all. 

Topsy Morris has always conscien- 
tiously served in the best interest of the 
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people of his district and the Nation. 
We shall greatly miss him in the com- 
ing Congress, 


Pentagon Helps Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article which appeared in the 
New York Times on August 25, 1960, 
dealing with the report recently filed 
with the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business about the Department of 
Defense small business program. 

I am happy to see that a realistic con- 
sideration has been given to small busi- 
ness by the Defense Department and 
that meaningful results can be counted. 
This is a matter of great importance to 
business as well as our entire defense 
effort, and I hope that the Department 
will continue such progress in the future. 

The article follows: 

PENTAGON HELPS SMALL BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON, August 24—The Pentagon 
disclosed today that it had taken new steps to 
increase the small businessman's share of 
defense procurement spending. 

The disclosures were made in a report sent 
by Perkins McGuire, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Supply and Logistics, to Senator 
JoHN SPARKMAN, Democrat, of Alabama, 
chairman of the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, 

The Sparkman committee earlier this sum- 
mer criticized the Pentagon for not pushing 
harder on behalf of smaller companies in 
defense procurement policies, 

“Many problems to small business,“ Secre- 
tary McGuire said today, “are created by the 
imperative needs for major complex weapons, 
but the Defense Department is helping small 
business overcome these problems to the full- 
est extent that it can. „ 

STEPS ARE LISTED 

Among the steps taken by the Pentagon 
were these: i 

Making mandatory instead of voluntary 
the establishment by a major prime con- 
tractor of a Maison office to coordinate with 
the Pentagon and the Small Business Admin- 
3 on choice and work of subcontrac- 

rs. 

Giving “favorable consideration” when set- 
ting profits or fees in negotiated contracts, 
for “unusual opportunities” provided by the 
prime contractor to small companies seeking 
a share of defense work. 

Closer scrutiny by Pentagon contracting 
officers of prime contractors’ decisions to 
make or buy needed items to give more pro- 
tection to efficient small subcontractors. 

The new regulations apply to companies 
with contracts amounting to $1 million or 
more, 


NO PERCENTAGE SET 

It was noted by Pentagon procurement offi- 
cials that the Department of Defense was not 
“planning to step in between the prime con- 
tractor and his subcontractors." Nor was any 
specified percentage of the defense procure- 
ment budget going to small business, Such 
practices, though advocated in the past by 
some Congressmen would hamstring efficient 
procurement practices, it was said. 
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The effectiveness of the new steps to en- 
courage participation by small business in de- 
fense contracts will be determined in Penta- 
gon evaluation studies this winter. In addi- 
dition, Secretary McGuire reported, the Pen- 
tagon has increased the money volume of the 
daily Department of Commerce synopsis of 
proposed Federal purchases by $3,600 million 
to “broaden and facilitate” competition for 
defense contracts. 

The report also contained figures indicat- 
ing the problems of small business in com- 
peting for defense contracts. 

With the trend in defense buying going 
increasingly to major complex weapons sys- 
tems, small business was able to compete 
Successfully for less than 5 percent of prime 
contract awards through the year ended in 
May 1960. 

BIGGER SHARE OF SERVICES 


In the category of services, however, small 
Companies did better—19.2 percent of the to- 
tal. In all other categories—construction, 
food, petroleum products, textiles—small 
business got 47.9 percent of the prime con- 
tract total. 

Since 1957, small business has received de- 
fense contracts at a rate of $7 billion a year 
gut of a total defense procurement from all 
businesses in the United States of $21,233 
million. 

In the Iast half of 1959, figures from 207 
Prime contractors showed a total of $1,690 
Million going to small business subcontrac- 
tors compared with €1,411 million 18 months 
earlier. 


Social Security Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
& growing problem having to do with the 
Care of the elderly citizens of our country 
who have spent a useful life and who 
have now reached the time when they, 
by rights, should be able to relax and 
enjoy their declining years. 

All too often these remaining years are 
not pleasant ones. The inroads of age 
have often so weakened the body that 
it becomes prey to disease. 


To combat these ailments incident to 


age is an expensive business. Doctors’ 
fees have gone up—due largely to the 
fact that they must have more and more 
equipment and equipment is becoming 
More and more expensive. Hospital bills, 
too, are becoming more costly. Here, too, 
the need for new equipment and the ex- 
Dense of nursing and other assistance 
have increased costs. Naturally, medical 
bills reflect some of this increase. 

It is conceded by all that the costs of 
Medical care have gone up for the aged 
as these costs have gone up for everyone. 

Many proposals have been made rela- 
tive to this situation. Perhaps the most 
famous in recent years has been that 
introduced by my good friend and col- 
league, Hon. Arme Foranp. Known as 
the Forand bill, this legislation stirred 
Up a great deal of interest throughout 
the Nation during the 86th Congress. It 
stirred up, too, a great deal of bitter 
opposition. 
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Recognizing the need for assistance to 
the elderly, I was nevertheless very much 
opposed to the campulsory socialized 
medicine feature of the Forand bill. I 
am still very much opposed to this com- 
pulsory medical care program. 

For one thing, dramatic progress has 
been made by the insurance industry of 
this country along these lines. Only a 
few years ago it was impossible to get 
medical insurance for those over 65. 
Now, there are a score of companies 
offering this type of medical insurance. 
These programs have met with instant 
approval and are doing well. 

I also do not like the idea of the Fed- 
eral Government through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
dictating to any individual which doctor 
he or she should see and how much he or 
she should be charged. This smacks to 
me of big brotherism” of the worst type. 

Finally, I think that the problem as it 
now exists is not a permanent one. As 
insurance companies take up more and 
more of the load the need for public 
assistance in this field will become less 
and less. 

For these reasons the State-Federal 
partnership program which we adopted 
here appealed to me as it did to a great 
many others on both sides of the aisle. 

I am glad that we are moving in the 
humanitarian direction of assisting the 
people who need assistance. I am 
equally glad that it is being done by the 
States and will be controlled by the 
States and not the Federal bureaucracy. 


The American States Must Not Allow 
Cuba To Become a Soviet Satellite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, anyone so 
naive as to think the present Cuban 
Goyernment is not today virtually domi- 
nated by communism must, following 
what took place at San Jose during the 
past 2 weeks, have any possible doubts 
removed. 

The conduct of Cuban Foreign Min- 
ister Raul Roa throughout those pro- 
ceedings was the conduct of a Commu- 
nist or of a Communist puppet. His ill- 
tempered ravings when his Communist 
connections were unfolded exposed the 
depth of his enmeshment in the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

It is an old trick of the Communists 
to hide guilt by violent and unfounded 
accusations. That technique is a dead 
giveaway of guilt. It is a pattern that is 
uniformly followed whenever the Com- 
munists take over. It has happened 
scores of times in different countries in 
recent years. Look at South Korea, in- 
vaded from the north under Russian 
direction, to avoid invasion by the un- 
armed, impoverished, peace-loving 
South Koreans, Look at the “yakking” 
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that has been coming out of Red China 
for years—about the threat of attack by 
imperialists. And remember the Soviets 
that try to keep their own people whip- 
ped into a frenzy by the threatened ag- 
gression by imperialists. And all this de- 
spite the fact that is undeniable, that 
the only imperialists in the world today 
are Communists—and they know it. 

Now we see the same technique being 
employed in the Communists’ newest 
satellite, the Caribbean island of Cuba. 
Is it any wonder, therefore, that at the 
recent meeting of the Organizaion of 
American States at San José, Cuban 
spokesmen there were repeating the old 
discredited Communist bromide of ag- 
gression by the imperialists? The Amer- 
ican States are not so dumb as to be- 
lieve any such tripe. It is a part of a 
plan handed to the Cuban puppets by 
their Communist masters, and they know 
it. Just how dumb do those Communist 
agents think the people of South, Cen- 
tral and North America are, to expect 
them to be fooled by such hokum? 

The alertness and intelligence of 19 
members of the OAS was demonstrated 
by the adoption at the end of their his- 
toric meeting of a resolution condemning 
the Red Chinese and Russian interfer- 
ence with the freedom, peace and tran- 
quility of the Western Hemisphere. By 
a vote of 19 to 0, the Cuban involvement 
in communism was established and rec- 
ognized by the jury of States that heard 
the evidence, and then returned their 
verdict. 

OAS FINDING SHOULD BE FOLLOWED BY POSITIVE 
STEPS 

It is to be hoped that the OAS find- 
ing will be followed by such positive ac- 
tions as may be necessary to stamp out 
this threat to the peace of this hemi- 
sphere. If a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Dominican Republic is a 
good thing, then surely similar action 
should be taken at once against Cuba. 
And the economic boycott should be in- 
cluded, plus whatever other measures as 
may be needed in effectively dealing with 
this Communist maneuver. Halfway 
measures will not suffice. 

The Communist beachhead in Cuba 
got going with the secret arrival there 
more than a year ago of one Vadim 
Kotchergin from Soviet Russia, who at 
first spent about 20 days in Cuba. There 
he conferred with Raul Castro, the well- 
known Communist, who is today head of 
the Cuban military. Kotchergin, a colo- 
nel in the Soviet secret service, was in 
Cuba to give secret instructions in Com- 
munist tactics. 

Kotchergin called for indoctrination 
of the Cuban Army and Navy in Marx- 
ist-Lenin theories. And that order has 
been carried out. 

He directed that a propaganda cam- 
paign be launched at the Cuban people 
that would depict the Communist image 
of the United States to them as an ene- 
my, and to be strongly anti-American in 
character. He required that the line 
play up the counter revolutionary inter- 
ests, and to talk and talk and talk about 
the “Yankee imperialists,” intent on ag- 
gression, 
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Colonel Kotchergin instructed Raul to 
immediately begin preparing the Cuban 
people for confiscation of all foreign- 
owned property. And that order was 
carried out. 

The adroit Soviet colonel also called 
for a preparation of public opinion in 
Cuba for the taking over of the U.S. 
naval base at Guantanamo, maintained 
there by virtue of a treaty. And accord- 
ingly the Castro government has been 
busy lying about aggressive appearances 
within their territorial waters of Ameri- 
can naval craft. Just something to feed 
the Cuban people in an attempt to poison 
their minds and deceive them. 

He also called for a virtual end to all 
trade with the United States, and a de- 
valuation of the Cuban peso. That or- 
der has been complied with. 

Kotchergin expressed particular inter- 
est in the Oriente Province. He obtained 
topographical maps and detailed infor- 
mation of the province. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the coast of 
Oriente Province, and this was provided. 

Reliable information is available to the 
effect that Russian agents are making, 
and have for more than a year been 
making, frequent trips to what is known 
as Cienega de Zapata, and that three 
highways are being constructed to that 
part of the coast of Cuba. Reinforcing 
steel and cement in considerable quan- 
tity has been reported moving to that 
area. A Soviet submarine base? A 
Soviet missile base? They wasted no 
time. While some in the west were 
equivocating and trying to imagine the 
Castros were interested in doing some- 
thing for the Cuban people, the Soviets 
and Red Chinese were moving in—and 
gradually taking over. 


i RUSSIANS AND CHINESE MOVED IN 


When Secretary of State Herter re- 
cently informed the Organization of 
American States that Cuba is marked by 
Communist conspirators as a base for 
operations in an all-out attempt to com- 
munize other American states, he sup- 
ported his charge by evidence of a well 
camouflaged school located in the Ori- 
ente Mountains, being used to train stu- 
dents in the art of Communist infiltra- 
tion, sabotage, and other Communist de- 
vices. 

Before Kotchergin left Cuba he agreed 
secretly with Castro to send a Russian 
raring mission, to come secretly to 

a. 

The Russian’s visit to Cuba has been 
followed by many forms of loans, trades, 
and economic aid. And it has been fol- 
lowed by Red Chinese emissaries who 
have become very active in the Com- 
munists' newest satellite. Large num- 
bers of Chinese have poured in, dis- 
guised, many reportedly for military use 
if and when needed. 

The Communists are taking no 
chances. They want to be prepared to 
stamp out any outbreak of resistence in- 
side Cuba. 

One of the Russian officers who since 
EKotchergin's departure has spent a lot 
of time in Cuba is a Colonel Truesoff, a 
Soviet Air Force colonel. He has been 
in close contact with Raul Castro, spend- 
ing a lot of time in and out of San An- 
tonio (Cuba) Air Base. 


Kotchergin’s visit to Cuba has been 
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followed by many other forms of aid, 
much of which has been disclosed in the 
press. 

All freedom of press has been wiped 
out. Most of the newspapers and other 
news media have been confiscated, Com- 
munist style, their editors either in 
prison or now refugees. Religion is un- 
der heavy attack, and it is only a matter 
of time until the Soviets decide how to 
handle that sanctuary for freedom 
among the Christian people of Cuba. 

The University of Havana is today un- 
der Communist control, following the 
taking over by force exerted by leftist 
students and faculty, undoubtedly acting 
under Communist direction. 

A vast propaganda machine has been 
at work in Cuba, carrying out orders from 
Peiping and Moscow. Not confined to 
Cuba, this propaganda is being spread 
throughout Latin America. 

With total disregard for the freedom 
and welfare of the Cuban people, the 
Communist-dominated government is 
pressing for complete control over the 
life and activity of every citizen. Who 
today would dare stand on a street cor- 
ner in Havana and criticize one of the 
Castros? Or, for that matter, Red China 
or Soviet Russia? 

MONROE DOCTRINE MUST BE ENFORCED 


President Eisenhower, very wisely in 
my opinion, has said that the Monroe 
Doctrine must be observed by these for- 
eign imperialists. That doctrine, pro- 
claimed by President James Monroe on 
December 2, 1823, directed that any at- 
tempt by European powers “to extend 
their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere” would be considered “dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety.” 

The Eisenhower reminder, issued on 
last July 9, should be implemented by 
whatever is necessary. I have no doubt 
that with the understanding our sister 
republics in this hemisphere must now 
have of what is taking place in Cuba, 
the United States will have substantial 
backing among the American States who 
are concerned, just as we are, about this 
Communist grab. 

Nikita Khrushchev’s missile-rattling 
threats should be treated as rubbish and 
condemned for what it is—an imperial- 
ist threat and a gratuitous act of at- 
tempted intimidation. The “Big Bluf- 
fer” wanted to make headlines in the 
Communist press in Havana, and he suc- 
ceeded. 

WE SHOULD MAKE TRUTH KNOWN TO CUBAN 
PEOPLE 

Mr. Speaker, if this attack on the free- 
dom of the Cuban people by the imperi- 
alists of Peiping and Moscow is impress- 
ing the people of Cuba, then it is our 
duty, as I see it, to retaliate by making 
the truth known to the Cuban people. 
A lot has been done, but even more needs 
to be done. The rank and file of Cuban 
people are good people, and they love 
freedom. The freedom-loving American 
States, spearheaded by this country, 
should saturate the air waves of that 
Caribbean island with messages of warn- 
ing and truth. Every time Castro or 
Guevara tells them a lie—and that is 
very often—we should send a message 
of truth three times. 

The Cuban people must be made to 
realize that any legitimate objectives of 
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the revolution is being thwarted by evil- 
minded men, intent upon using the revo- 
lution to disguise their determination to 
destroy their freedom and their liberty. 
It is but a snare and a delusion. These 
warnings can be documented and their 
truth undeniably established. 

The Cuban people must be made to 
realize that the best friends they can 
have are the American people. They 
should be reminded that for more than 
half a century Cubans and Americans 
have fought and died together against 
common enemies, and that for these 
many decades we have lived in friend- 
ship and mutual respect for each other. 

They should be reminded that only 
60 years ago Americans fought and died 
with Cubans in the cause of Cuban in- 
dependence. And they should be re- 
minded that “imperialist” America 
promptly yielded to Cuba its complete 
independence following the Spanish- 
American War. 

And, above everything, they should be 
reminded, day after day, that every- 
thing they have fought for in the past 
is now at stake, with the Communist 
noose being gradually tightened about 
their necks. These are simple facts, and 
they should be brought home, repeatedly, 
to the Cuban people, 

We must fight this menace with every 
weapon at our command, because a 
Communist beachhead in Cuba is a 
threat to the freedom of all the Amer- 
icas. 

The Cubans should be reminded, time 
and again, of the fate that awaits them. 
And all of the peoples of the Americas 
should be reminded. 

Let us hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
President and the Congress will act 
boldly and resolutely in this time of 
peril, when freedom in this hemisphere 
is under real attack. And I feel certain 
that the American people will applaud 
and support every action, drastic though 
it may be, which will effectively. cope 
with this bold attempt by these Commu- 
nist warlords to impose tyranny and 
slavery upon our island neighbors who 
are being hoodwinked by men whose mo- 
tives are to use them or destroy them. 


A Survey of the 11th Congressional 
District In Ilinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following results 
of a survey which I recently conducted 
among constituents of my district. We 
received more than 20,000 replies from 
my constituents to the questions which 
follow, and this represents about a 30 
percent response. 

I am most gratified that my constitu- 
ents show such a keen interest in the af- 
fairs of their Nation. 

The results of my survey follow: 
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testing of nacloar wea 
Are you satisfied with t 
spuce research and development? 


. Should we merge our entire space development propan with 


our guided missile program under one command 


vent duplication in defense expenditures? 


„Do you favor Federal aid for public elementary and high 


school construction? 
. Do 


Do you favor use of Federul funds for long-term, interest- 
bearing Soares to private schools for construction and reno- 
lien x ð sheedncnnwea™ 

8. Should parents of students attending institutions of higher 
education be able to claim the tuition as an income-tax de- 


that 
18. Do you 


that we abandon onr position in West Berlin? 


17. Do you believe the United States should base its dealings 
with the Soviet Union on a firm and docisive demand that 
the captive nations of Europe be given the right to free 


Ohio’s Library Needs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
debate over the passage of S. 2830 to ex- 
tend the Library Services Act for 5 years 
Several of my colleagues from Ohio 
argued that Ohio had adequate library 
Service and that the intangibles tax 
Which supports Ohio libraries was so 
Productive that it was unnecessary to 
extend the act, citing $21,261,612 as the 
amount spent for libraries. 

However, the distribution of this 
amount does not support the conten- 
tion of my Ohio colleagues. On the 
contrary it points up how great is the 
need for assistance in many rural areas 
of the State. 

Sixteen million dollars or 75 percent 
of that total, went into the nine metro- 
Politan counties in which are situated 
the cities of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Toledo, Dayton, Akron, Canton, 
Youngstown, and Lorain. 

Nineteen million dollars or 90 percent 
of the total, went into the above coun- 
ties and adjacent industriel counties 
containing such cities as Warren, Ham- 
ilton, Lima, Ashtabula, Springfield, 
Salem, Mansfield, Steubenville, Newark, 
and others. 


. Should the United States continue its self-imposed ban on the 


administration's progress in outer 


1 

2 

3 

4. Do you favor total unification of our Armed Forbes to pre- 
5. 

6 

7 


14. Do you approve U.S. econoniie and military aid to those of 
our allies which really need it if Gongress first ascertains 
unnecessary oxpendilures have been eliminated 
believe the sdministration's foreign policy has helped 
oe the spreed of internationa! communism?__._... 
16. Should the United States yleld to Soviet Russia's demand 
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76 
A. Do you 


economic slump?.... 


the present 


national effort 


‘antees for 


voting 
ongress grant 


. Should 


30. Should Congress 
increase in 


increase In the 
73 


33. Do you favor my sug 


program with a we 


available for colle, 


sive organiza 
35. Do you approve of the 
poll my constituents 


Thus 31 counties received $19 million 
or 90 percent of the total library income 
in 1959; 57 counties had to exist on 10 
percent of the total or approximately 
$2,200,000. 

What does this mean to the libraries 
in some of these 57 counties? 

Adams County had a total of $6,526 
on which to operate two libraries in the 
county, located in the communities of 
Peebles and Manchester. This is not 
enough to hire one librarian and rent a 
building, to say nothing of buying books, 
which is the library's reason for exist- 
ence; yet this amount had to be divided 
among two libraries. How could such a 
library or libraries even begin to think 
of buying a bookmobile to serve the 
small towns and rural areas in the coun- 
ty? A bookmobile itself costs $15,000 to 
purchase and another $15,000 annually 
to operate. 8 

How could a county like Carroll in 
northeastern Ohio with a library income 
of $17,713, get an additional $30,000 to 


«establish bookmobile service? If it re- 


ceived 100 percent of the tax collec- 
tion in that county, which it didn't, 
there wouldn’t be enough to do this. 

How could Union County in central 
Ohio with a library budget of $27,000, 
which you might consider adequate, pick 
up an additional $30,000 to start book- 
mobile service? 

Monroe County in 1959 had a total 
intangibles collection of $10,509. How 
much library service will that provide? 
Noble County had a collection of $6,170, 
of which only $4,000 could be spared for 


20, Have you noticed any adverse effect that increasing foreign 
Imports into the United States are having on your business 
or the place where you rk suuzsasun- Veeam eeurupana 

ve any reason to believe, on the basis of your own 

business or employment, that we are heading for another 


many industries and commercial ventures not now covered?. 
26. Do you favor ralsing the Federal minimum wage law above 
$1 an hour minimum 2200-2 
26. Do you favor a suggestion made b 

dent Eisenhower to summon a 

the Nation’s a Py of labor and industry as a broad 
improvo the level of labor- 

relations in America? 
27. Do you believe Congress should remove the 4}4-porcent ceiling 

on long-term Government bends? 
28. Should Congress pass a civil rights bill 4 will melude 


restore the Federal tax on | 
nt the 

E TI SPOE EEN IE OE EA 
31. Bhould Congress 9 the President's request for a I- cent 


gasoline tax 

32. Do you favor my legislation to give the Postmaster 
powers to keep obscene and pornographic literature from 
going through the mails? . =n 


mont Of VOlM NETS? anaa oaaao a 
34. Should Congress repeal 
students which requires them to state 
under oath poai ` ey do not belong to or support a subver- ` 
WRAP be E E . E maeabades: 
ides for me, as your Con: 
in this 


the AFL-CIO for Presi- 
te Honge conference of 


all American citizens? ..............-. 
President Eisenhower his request to 
il telephone calls7 
President his request for an 


greater 


ion to substitute the selective service 
paid, professional Defense Establish- 


that part of the law making loans 


manner on their viewst. 


Pike County had a total of 


the library. 
$6,333, not much better. Vinton County 


had $4,417. The library there received 
100 percent of the tax collection, which 
sounds wonderful, but it still is only 
$4,417. 

Most of Ohio’s libraries are small. Of 
the 270 tax-supported libraries in the 
State 51 have an annual budget of less 
than $5,000; 93 less than $10,000; 123 
less than $15,000; 144 less than $20,000; 
161 less than $25,000. Personnelwise, 
191 libraries have 5 or less employees; 
231 libraries have 10 or less employees. 
Only 39 have more than 10. 

Less than 1,000 books each year are 
added by 117 libraries; less than 2,000 
books are added by 181 libraries. 

Many libraries in Ohio are handi- 
capped in their efforts to provide basic 
library services. Consequently many 
residents of rural areas still have sad- 
ly inadequate library service. A great 
many have none at all. 


William R. Thom 


SPEECH 
HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of William R. Thom his commu- 
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nity, his State, and the country have lost 
a valuable and patriotic citizen in public 
service. It was my pleasure to serve with 
Bill Thom during his 5 terms in Congress. 
He was always on the side with the right 
as in his heart he wanted to serve his 
day and generation. He was a fine Rep- 
resentative, a fine man, and a great 
American patriot. 


Paul Cunningham, Gifted ASCAP Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the music 
world and the Nation were shocked and 
deeply saddened just recently to learn of 
the unexpected passing of Paul Cunning- 
ham, late distinguished president of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers, ASCAP, and at the time 
of his death director of public affairs of 
that great American organization.. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my melancholy 
duty on Wednesday, August 17, to serve 
as an honorary pallbearer at the funeral 
services of this dear friend, celebrated 
by a solemn high requiem mass at 
St. Patrick's Cathedral in New York 
City. 

Among other honorary pallbearers on 
this sad occasion were representatives of 
the U.S. Senate, well-known composers, 
members of the broadcasting industry 
and of the music publishing firms, the 
American Legion, the legal profession, 
and prominent figures of the entertain- 
ment world, including ASCAP President 
Stanley Adams, Morton Downey, Paul 
Whiteman, Nick Kenny, Meredith Will- 
son, Harry Woods, Frank Weldon, and 
the longtime collaborator with Oscar 
Hammerstein I, the great American 
composer, Richard Rodgers. 

A successful songwriter in his own 
right, possessed of impressive talents, 
Paul Cunningham unselfishly devoted 
much of his life to the betterment and 
improvement of the lot of songwriters 
and musical artists. 

There was an endearing warmth and 
joviality in the personality of this great 
man, a magnetic charm, appealing sin- 
cerity, and easy sense of humor that 
captured the hearts, tenaciously held the 
affections of a multitude of friends, and 
drew the admiration of a legion of people 
in every part of the country. 

His vital exuberance and faith and 
assurance in his cause inspired optimism 
and won for him the confidence and 
support, not only of his fellow profes- 
sionals, but of people in every walk of 
American life, from Members of Con- 
gress to humblest citizens in the byways 
and highways of America. 

There was a depth of understanding 
and sincerity in Paul Cunningham’s 
makeup, a quality of loyal dedication, 
an unbounded faith in the rightness of 
his aims and objectives that won for him 
the ready cooperation of his fellows, 
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Only a broad, big man of genuine abil- 
ity, quiet patience, charity in his heart, 
and sheer determination could succeed 
as he did, in bringing and keeping to- 
gether the ofttimes discordant elements 
of the popular musical world. 

More than a devout spirit of dedica- 
tion was required for this difficult task. 
Rare, diplomatic talents, knowledge of 
human nature, a bright, clear mind and 
exceptional ability to keep conflicting 
and divergent interests and elements 
solidly lined up behind the greater 
cause, were of the essence of his respon- 
sibility and achievement. 

Above all, untiring and indefatigable 
efforts, and exhausting, energetic work, 
were required to carry forward his 
brave, well-conceived crusade for the 
songwriter, and to answer the many ap- 
peals for his sage advice and unstinted 
assistance. 

Paul Cunningham died with his boots 
on, worn and exhausted by his seemingly 
never-ending labors. Unwilling to spare 
himself, he worked and fought to the 
very end to further and advance the 
cause of the people and the profession 
he loved and in that sense he was a true 
martyr to his high ideals and their 
cause. 

Many very distinguished Americans 
have preceded him in the leadership of 
ASCAP, but none could ever exceed him 
in sincere Cedication or in mobilizing 
behind the worthy cause of ASCAP, such 
complete understanding, unity and pub- 
lic support. 

Paul Cunningham will go down in the 
illustrious history of ASCAP and his 
times as a superb creative talent and a 
forceful, tactful and diplomatic crusader, 
who brought better understanding be- 
tween the members of his own organiza- 
tion and inculcated better, more realistic 
and sympathetic appreciation of the ob- 
jectives of ASCAP than ever before into 
the hearts and minds of the Congress 
and the American people. 

ASCAP and the songwriters of Amer- 
ica owe to Paul Cunninghamtireless 
leader, inspiring crusader, brilliant and 
beloved interpreter of men—a very great 
debt for his long-sustained, unselfish and 
selfless devotion to its aims and aspira- 
tions. 

The Congress is deeply indebted to him 
for bringing to our midst a keener and 
deeper comprehension of the serious 
problems of songwriters and composers 
and the great injustice being done to 
many of them by oldtime, outmoded dis- 
criminatory national laws that should 
and must be changed if fairness, impar- 
tiality and justice is to be done. 

The best service any of us can render 
to the enduring memory, and noteworthy 
contributions of Paul Cunningham is to 
continue to strive for his ideal of justice 
for all American composers. 

I am sure that his distinguished suc- 
cessor as president of ASCAP, the able 
and popular Mr. Stanley Adams, will 
carry on the great traditions of this 
famous society. 

In his struggles and travail, anxieties 
and sacrifices, there was one great sus- 
taining force that stood out above all 
others in the life of Paul Cunningham 
and that was the love, loyalty, devotion, 
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and help of his life partner and beloved 
wife, Florrie, who survives him, Through 
every trial and tribulation, and there 
were many in the long, busy life of this 
inspiring and beloved man, this good, 
devoted woman stood beside him at all 
times with a fortitude and love that 
knew no bounds to lift his spirit and to 
give him the strength, inspiration, and 
courage to carry on his work with un- 
abating and ever-increased vigor. 

As a representative in the Congress of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which even before it joined with the 
other Colonies to form a new Nation was 
foremost as a cultural leader in the New 
World, I wish to add my humble tribute 
to this great worker in the musical vine- 
yard. Paul Cunningham's valiant bat- 
tles in Washington and elsewhere, on 
behalf of his musical colleagues and fel- 
low writers, will not be in vain, but will 
stimulate renewed efforts and final vic- 


tory. s 

He has left a great gap in the ranks 
of musics’ leadership. It will be a fitting 
perpetuation of the memory of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman of song when the 
Nation finally provides, both at the Fed- 
eral and State level, adequate protection 
for the musical property of all creators, 
and sufficient guarantees that they will 
continue to create works of genius, to 
the everlasting gratitude of all Ameri- 
cans, 

Florrie is now alone with her memories 
of a kind, generous, and devoted husband 
and a respected and beloved public figure 
who won the heart of America. Better 
than anyone, she knew and understood 
the loving, charitable nature and deep 
spiritual qualities of this gifted leader. 
She best understood his innate modesty, 
his self-effacing humility, his implicit 
faith in his God. 

And she best observed as a daily living 
reality the stirring example of the broad 
humanity of Paul Cunningham, his love 
of country and his love of his fellow 
men, regardless of race, color, or creed. 

Paul Cunningham was my dear friend; 
he was a dear, loyal friend to very many 
people. We cherished and loved him in 
life, and now we sorrowfully join in 
mourning his passing from the American 
scene where he achieved so nobly and so 
well. We pray devoutly, as we believe 
truly, that the good Lord will keep and 
cherish him in his heavenly home. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks, the New York Times account 
of Mr. Cunningham’s passing: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 15, 1960] 
PauL CUNNINGHAM or ASCAP Was 70— 

SOCIETY PRESIDENT, 1955-58, Dres—Lynicist 

FOR “I AM AN AMERICAN,” “TRIPOLI” 

Paul Cunningham, a songwriter and di- 
rector of public affairs of the American So- 
clety of Composers, Authors, and Publishers, 
died yesterday of a heart attack in his home 
at 60 Sutton Place South. His age was 70. 

Mr. Cunningham wrote the lyrics for sev- 
eral hundred songs, including “I Am an 
American,” “The Shores of Tripoli,” and 
“Please Take a Letter, Miss Brown.” 

From 1955 to 1958, he was president of 
ASCAP. He was named to its board of di- 
rectors in 1945. 

Born in New York, Mr. Cunningham re- 
ceived a bachelor of arts degree from Man- 
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hattan College in 1914. He then worked for 
& music publishing company as a singer and 
Staff writer. For several years, he and his 
wife, the former Florence Bennett, played in 
Vaudeville as Cunningham and Bennett. 

Among the other songs on which he col- 
laborated were “Have a Smile for Everyone 
You Meet,” “Coronation Waltz,” All Over 
Nothing at All," That's How I Belleve in 
ei and “You Can't Make a Fool Out of 

e” 

Also “Piggy Wiggy Woo,” “Hats Off to Mac- 
Arthur,” “Four Buddies,” and “From the 
Vine Come the Grapes.” 

Last year, Mr. Cunningham was appointed 
by President Eisenhower to serve on the ad- 
Visory committee of Washington's proposed 
National Cultural Center. 

He leaves his wife. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Commiltee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, this fall 
Marks the 20th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America. This gommittee is a 
uniquely united national organization 
Which reflects the thoughts, hopes, and 

eas of some two and a half million 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry. 

I am proud to rise on the floor of the 
House this day to salute this outstand- 
ing organization and its distinguished 
Chairman, Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky, of 
Georgetown University and its Institute 
of Ethnic Studies. Dr. Dobriansky is an 
authority on the Soviet Union and the 
Menace of world communism. His views 
have been widely quoted in many lead- 

newspapers and governmental stud- 
les throughout the free world. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
Under the leadership of Dr. Dobriansky, 

dedicated itself, first, to the proposi- 
tion of protecting the interests of the 
United States of America in its continu- 

struggle in the cold war with Red 
Communism, and secondly, and I might 
Say even more importantly, to preserv- 
ing the integrity, security, and freedom 
Of the United States of America. It has 
done this by constant vigilance in pre- 
Senting to the American public and to 
the leaders of the free world the fact 

t there are behind the Iron Curtain 

y enslaved millions who have been 
Overrun by the force of communism and 
Who are still striving desperately in their 
Silent struggle for the freedom which is 
rightly theirs, 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee 
Tepresents a noble heritage—for the 
People of the Ukraine, some 42 million 
in number, comprise the largest of the 
non-Russian nations within the Soviet 

nion. These people have a long and 
devoted heritage of dedication to those 
1 iples of freedom that are the very 
— stone of our Government. 
kon along with the other enslaved na- 

ms of Europe stretching from the far 
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northern regions of that continent down 
to the southernmost tip of Europe, are 
at the present time unable to help them- 
selves. But the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee is attempting to help not 
only the people of the Ukraine but all 
the enslaved nations of Europe by con- 
stantly placing before the eyes of the 
free world the plight of these people. 
They are performing a service to this 
country which I believe is invaluable in 
the psycho-political and propagandist 
area of the cold war in which we are 
now engaged. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that through 
the force of such organizations as the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee, some 
day in the not too distant future all these 
enslaved countries now under commu- 
nistic rule and the people within them 
will have the right to self-determination 
and to their own form of government. 

I trust that the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee will continue its fine work 
of informing the free world of the prob- 
Jems faced by these people, and that on 
its 20th anniversary it will continue to 
flourish and grow as it has during the 
past 20 years. 


Communication From Adm. Philip White, 
Retired, to the Secretary of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, several 
times recently I have had conversations 
with Adm. Philip White, who is now a 
practicing attorney in my district. Since 
the admiral's retirement several years 
ago, he has given much thought to the 
need for an effective test procedure to 
assure that our fighting forces dre at all 
times alert and ready to meet any emer- 
gency. It was in this connection that 
earlier this year, he addressed a com- 
munication to the Secretary of Defense. 
His letter is as follows: 

NORFOLK, Va., 
March 8, 1960. 
The Honorable THOMAS S. GATES, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Secretary: It is respectfully sub- 
mitted that, in addition to the so-called 
truth squad, that you are reported to be 
having organized, another squad of "devil's 
advocates,” completely independent of any 
other body in your Department be created. 

Such a squad would be composed of ei- 
vilians and retired military professionals with 
reputations for independent thinking, moral 
courage, and professional competence. 

A large part of its duties would be to 
conduct surprise inspections and set up sur- 
prise drills. A police or fire department of a 
city is constantly being kept alert by crimes 
and fires. Why then should the Armed 
Forces have to wait for another day of in- 
famy? 

That there is cause for constant alarm 18 
indicated by the fact that although less than 
two decades have passed in history since De- 
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cember 7, 1941, we have been caught with our 
down by foreign powers at least twice. 

Fortunately, the first attack was friendly. 
It happened in the harbor of Sidney, Aus- 
tralia, on May 7, 1957, when the United 
States aircraft carrier Bennington was cap- 
tured by 10 students of Sidney University 
who were garbed as pirates, They rowed out 
to the ship at dawn in an old wooden boat 
fiying a skull and crossbones flag, and they 
were armed with paper cutlasses. They 
scampered up the unguarded gangway and 
proceeded unseen to the deserted bridge 
where they sounded the chemical warfare 
alarm. Surprised officers and men stumbled 
out of their bunks and hurried to quarters. 
Eventually the boarders were arrested by 
U.S. Marines, who escorted them off the 
vessel. 

The second attack should still be fresh in 
the memory of the public. It was an assault 
by a MIG jet on a U.S. Navy Mercator off 
the coast of North Korea in June 1959. As 
quoted from an interview with the Associated 
Press, Aviation Electrician 30 Donald Corder, 
the tail gunner who was wounded, said: 
No one who flies these missions ever thinks 
he is going to be attacked. I was more sur- 
prised than scared. They didn't try to look 
us over or anything. They started opening 
fire with no warning. There was no hesita- 
tion in their attack at all as they closed in. 

“The was quite a bit of confusion. Every- 
body was talking at once. I was asking the 
pilot's permission to fire. I called several 
times. Either the second or third time, he 
heard me and answered, Tall turret, open 
fire. Tail turret, open flre.““ 

The foregoing reports were of intense in- 
terest to the writer since, as an inspector, 
he had conducted surprise attack drills at 
all hours of the day and night, holidays not 
excluded, to test the combat readiness of 
U.S, naval aviation supply departments. 
These tests were made for the dual purpose 
of determining the military alertness of per- 
sonnel and the effectiveness of supply pro- 
cedures in producing critical materials 
promptly during emergencies. 

The usual drill procedure required that 
I report to a station unannounced at some 
such time as 1 am. on January 1 when 


‘the New Year’s celebrations were at their 


gayest. The officer of the day would be asked 
to notify the personnel on duty in the supply 
department, or anyone who could be found 
immediately, that an emergency attack was 
expected and to be prepared to issue stores 
upon demand, Then I would go to the sup- 
ply department forthwith and ask for some 
such items as vital ordnance equipment or 
parts for a jet interceptor. After requesting 
the parts, a stopwatch was used to record 
the time interval required to produce the 
requested material. Thereafter, I would se- 
lect at random a few stock cards and take 
a physical inventory of the items represented 
to determine the dependability of the rec- 
ords. 

Typical of the conditions found were those 
at one of our largest coastal naval air sta- 
tions, where I had been asked to investigate 
the reasons for tactical failure of aircraft in 
fleet operations due to lack of vital parts. 
To test the readiness of the supply depart- 
ment under simulated conditions of surprise 
attack, I conducted an unannounced drill 
commencing at 1:49 a.m. on the morning of 
June 3, 1953. A critical item needed by a 
type of aircraft employed in submarine 
search, although stored on the station, could 
not even be found by the duty section during 
the entire night. 

It was further found and reported that 


to find and slowed issues in emergencies. 
Consequently, it was recommended that no 
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procedure, method, or practice be employed 
until it had been tested by simulated surprise 
attacks. 

The employment of such a body in this 
nuclear age should greatly increase the pub- 
lic confidence in the Department of Defense 
and aid the Secretary in formulating judg- 
ments as to how effectively men and material 
are used, something fiscal balance 
sheets and financial analyses alone can hard- 
ly do in the case of a military organization. 

Very respectfully, 
PHILIP WHITE, 
Rear Admiral (SC), U.S. Navy, Retired, 


Concerning this same subject, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, the Hon- 
orable Charles C. Finucane, in a letter 
dated July 27, commented as follows: 

You no doubt are aware of the duties of 
the Inspectors General of the Services and 
the fact that surprise inspections are not 
new to the military departments. 

For the past several years the services 
have been conducting their inspections un- 
der the most realistic conditions. For ex- 
ample, many inspections are made under a 
surprise or no notice” concept. Even sched- 
uled inspections are conducted on a strict 
need-to-know basis. Further, inspectors 
impose unannounced alerts and demand that 
emergency plans be exercised at all com- 
mand levels. Also, inspection teams eval- 
uate the tactical and support units capa- 
bilities to react under minimum warning 
conditions and against overt and covert pen- 
etration efforts. We feel this system gives 


us an accurate picture of the true state of 


readiness of our various activities. 

In view of these facts, I am confident the 
existing organizations are carrying out their 
duties in a satisfactory manner and that the 
expenditure of additional funds for more 
employees would not be justified, We have, 
however, forwarded a copy of Admiral 
White's letter to each military department 
for information and any action they deem 


appropriate. 


Hon. Wint Smith 


SPEECH 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I 
share the deep regard of my colleagues 
who have spoken in tribute to WINT 
SmrrH over his decision voluntarily to 
retire from this House. 

Both as a military officer and as a 
Member of this House, WINT SMITH had 
occasion many times to take the oath of 
office in which he swore to “defend the 
Constitution against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic.” 

No man ever took that oath with 
greater sincerity and integrity of pur- 
pose, and no man was ever more diligent 
and dedicated in his devotion to that 
solemn commitment. 

Defense of the Constitution of the 
United States was and is a very real and 
compelling obligation in the mind and 
heart of WINT SMITH. 

I recall, as I am sure many of my col- 
leagues do, occasions on which a dis- 
cussion of some constitutional point 
arose in personal conversation with 
Wint Sirs. Invariably he would 
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reach into his pocket and pull therefrom 
& small yest pocket edition of the Con- 
stitution which gave evidence of being 
often and well used. 

In his brilliant service as an army 
Officer, in his steadfast dedication to 


basic constitutional principles in this 


House, and most particularly in his per- 
sistent and unrelenting hostility to the 
vicious forces of international and do- 
mestic communism, WINT SMITH demon- 
strated over and over again his un- 
qualified devotion to the Constitution 
and its defense. 

For the privilege of his friendship and 
of service with him in this House, I shall 
always be deeply grateful. 

Mrs. Johansen joins me in every good 
wish to Congressman and Mrs. Smith 
in the years ahead. 


Polish American Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1960, the Polish American 
Congress will hold its fifth national con- 
vention in Chicago. I am sure that not 
only the people of Chicago but the peo- 
ple of the entire Nation will watch this 
very important convention with a great 
deal of interest because since the found- 
ing of the Polish American Congress in 
1944 this patriotic organization, headed 
by its dynamic president, Charles Roz- 
marek, has time and again provided the 
stimulus and fresh ideas in our country 
in the never-ending struggle against 
communism. 

The Polish American Congress has 
chapters in 28 States in this country and 
today speaks as a unified voice for the 
hopes and aspirations of more than 12 
million Americans of Polish descent scat- 
tered throughout the United States. 

I am sure I speak for the mayor of 
Chicago and all other officials of our 
great city in expressing a deep welcome 
to the Polish American Congress when it 
convenes in Chicago. 

I am taking the liberty today to in- 
clude in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Polish American Con- 
gress newsletter and which so concisely 
spells out the great challenge of the fu- 
ture not only for this organization, but 
for freedom-loving people throughout 
the world: 

“Take THIS BANNER, GWARD IT, AND Gop WILL 
PROSPER THEE” 

The Fifth National Convention of the Po- 
lish American Congress will be held in seem- 
ingly peaceful and normal times. 

On the surface, everything tends to point 
toward quiet climate, save for the political 
ripples of the presidential campaigning and 
the cold war rumblings in distant places. 

This quietude, however, is deceptive and 
dangerous. International situation is 
fraught with uncertainties, laden with ex- 
plosive elements of tensions and crises. 

Truly difficult and trying times lie ahead, 
times of bold challenges, new strategies, new 
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frontiers in the struggle for freedom and 
dignity of man. 

Due to geography and historical processes, 
Poland holds the key to peace and stability 
in central and east central Europe, and con- 
sequently, the key to overall European order 
and to American security. 

The Poles of today, unthinkingly relegated 
by Western Powers at Teheran and Yaita to 
the periphery of the Soviet communistic 
empire, cannot speak nor act for themselves. 
They hunger for freedom and for the return 
to the Western family of nations. They be- 
lieve that we will help them in regaining 
their rightful place under the sun as a free, 
independent, sovereign nation. 

It remains for us to keep that faith and 
hope alive. 

It remains for us, spiritual heirs of Po- 
land’s 1,000-year-old legacy of freedom based 
on dignity of man and international order 
based on Polish centuries-old concept of 
commonwealth of nations, to present the 
case of Poland to the free world. 

It remains for us to commemorate Po- 
land’s millenium and to keep her banner of 
freedom flying; to—paraphrasing Longfel- 
low’s immortal words dedicated to Pulaski: 

“Take this banner, 


Guard it, till their homes are free. 
Guard it, and God will prosper thee.” 


Communications in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a most interesting address by Mr. 
Gilmore N. Nunn delivered at the Town 
College luncheon at Yankton, S. Dak., 
June 6, 1960, to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I believe that the 
Members of Congress will find the ad- 
dress to be a most stimulating analysis 
of an important problem: 

COMMUNICATIONS IN ACTION 

“In the beginning was the word.” This 
first sentence of the first chapter of the 
Book of St. John clearly establishes both 
the importance and the priority of “com- 
munication.” 

Communications, the plural of the noun, 
in its generic sense is a word which in- 
stantly brings up before our mind’s eye the 
picture of some sort of message. According 
to our own interests and environment ve 
think either of a letter, a telegram, a news- 
paper, or a powerful radio transmitter and 
tower. Inevitably the thought of a message 
is involved. Actually, that’s as it should be, 
for the message itself is the thing—not the 
method of transmitting it. Having spent 
all of my business life in either the publish- 
ing business or the broadcasting profession 
I, naturally, think first of the radio set or 
the newspaper or the television screen. 
Authors would think of books or magazines 
ministers would think of the sermon from 
the pulpit, natives of darkest Africa would 
think of the jungle drum. Every individual 
method of communications is of utmost im- 
portance in its own way. Collectively these 
more obvious mental picturations of the 
word communications are the most power 
Tul forces affecting not only our datly lives 
but indeed the destiny of our world—or, 
now I should say, of the universe. Most 
everyone will readily agree that communi- 
cations and transportation have done more 
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to change our way of life than any of the 
Other forces being exerted on its pattern. 

e more important of these two is com- 
munications, for the end result of transpor- 
tation is, of course, communications, If 
there were nothing te communicate there 
Would be no reason to transport. 

All of this is both elementary and obvi- 
OUs—although not too frequently considered 
in its proper perspective—so let's turn our 
thoughts for a few minutes to the more in- 
tangible, yet by all odds the more basic, 
aspect of communications. This concerns 
Not so much the method of communica- 
tlons, or the message itself, but rather the 
Manner of communicating. Once the mes- 
Sage is decided upon—and we must assume 
that It is one of truth and high yalue—and 
Once we have decided upon the method of 

tting it, then we are confronted with 
the most important consideration of all— 
the manner in which it Is to be presented. 

The message may embrace the greatest 
idea of the decade, and the method of 
transmitting it may excel any previously 
employed, but unless it’s presented in an 
acceptable and understandable manner, it 
Will be rejected before it is considered—if, 

eed, it's ever received. Whether one's 

g to make love or make money, the 
Pitch is the thing—the manner in which 
the idea Is presented. 

In accepting this high honor and kind 
Invitation to address the town-college 

cheon, I’ve chosen to talk with you for 

® few minutes about communications in 
&ction—the common denominator in the 
field of communications—the area of 

the subject within which we are all vitally 
Concerned and busily engaged adding, sub- 
ng, dividing, or multiplying our poten- 

the manner in which we, as individ- 

Uals, as a society, as a nation, communicate. 

Because of my interest in hemispheric 
Affairs, and the wonderful opportunities 
Which have been afforded me over the past 

decades to observe and work with our 
Reighbors in Central and South America, 
I have chosen to relate these observations on 
Communications in action to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

To communicate simply means to give or 
to receive, to impart, to be understood in 
Our everyday dealings with our fellowman. 
In our giving and/or receiving, each of us 
Personally becomes a communicant of the 

order. Collectively, we human be- 
are by all odds the most important 
Methods or vehicles of communications in 
the universe. We impart love, or hate, or 
knowledge, or advice, or hope, or fear, or 
Confidence, or deceit, and/or a million and 
One variations of Intelligence and emotion. 
the process, we're shaping our futures 
and forging our destinies, and as such we 
fan ill afford to disregard the manner in 
Which we communicate. 

Since I personally feel that our way of 
life, and indeed our very existence, is de- 
Pendent upon a close-knit family of nations 

the Western Hemisphere, it's quite natu- 
Tal for me to advocate superior lines of 
Communication with them. The world 
about us is no longer a remote one. The 

Y-mad and power-hungry blunderers 
no longer wallow in their own stuplidities, 
every greedy, Mimy, gluttonous move they 
Make affects us directly, and sooner than 
later. Toward the same purpose that we 

and can benefit from the cohesive at- 
titudes and actions of a United States of 

ca, 80 we need a close-knit family of 
Nations here in the Western Hemisphere. 
Quite obviously it would be far more noble, 
t realistic, to aspire to a worldwide 
amily of nations. God willing that may 
dome someday, but there is no reason to 
hope for peace and understanding between 
All the families on the block until it exists 

‘ween the next-door neighbors. 
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Having been catapulted into a position of 
world leadership, not so much by our own 
desires as by our own devices and inherent 
abilities, our Nation has its obligations and 
responsibilities to communicate to the rest 
of the world our formulas, the benefits and 
justifications for our democratic way of life. 
We've come so far so fast, our ability to 
communicate these basic principals, unfor- 
tunately, has not kept pace with our tem- 
poral progress and power. Certainly we 
should start on our own side of the street 
by helping our neighbors fortify the con- 
cept of unity, fraternity, and solidarity as 
long as there are those in our own block 
who do not enjoy the full exercise of their 
democratic privileges, and are constantly be- 
ing subjected to the big lie technique from 
the envious and unscrupulous people across 
the street. 

While we as a Nation are coming of age, 
newer and younger nations are developing, 
and unless we communicate to them the 
beauty and the attainability of our design 
for living we not only will stand libeled by 
the ludicrous Hes and baseless charges of 
despotic usurpers, but we shall have no 
excuses to make for our fate. If the tutor 
tells the growing child that the grass is red, 
and the parents do nothing to correct the 
impression, the child will properly doubt 
the parents years later when they try to 
convince him that the grass is green instead 
ot red. It's just that simple. 

We've been so busy for these nearly 200 
years building this Nation of ours we haven't 
taken the time to communicate our way of 
life, or to sell our design for living, or even 
to evaluate our achievements and count our 
many blessings. Ours is not the privilege 
of pointing with pride, but rather the obli- 
gation of viewing with alarm as long as 
we have the formulas for health and hap- 
piness and security and fall to share them. 

By all odds we live in paradise. We can 
write a symphony of liberty, equality, and 
happiness, or toot a silly tune on our horn 
of plenty as we stroll through this utopia 
into oblivion and self-destruction. It's a 
very simple choice, and it's as imminent as 
it is easy. This choice must be made first 
by the individual, then spread through the 
family at home before it can be taken seri- 
ously by our next-door neighbors. And the 
rest of the block, and the community at 
large. Through such fine institutions as 
Yankton College, and communities such as 
this one throughout our wonderfur land, I 
think we're doing a pretty good job at home, 
so while keeping the world at large in mind, 
of course, let’s concentrate on communica- 
tions In action with our hemispheric neigh- 
bors. 

Benjamin Franklin once said that com- 
munication is also involved in the transla- 
tion of our thoughts into interpretive action. 
Let's have a look, then, at the fields in which 


we as individuals can play our personal roles,. 


properly presenting this message of ours to 
those who are so desperately willing and 
anxious to hear us. There are numbers of 
basic flelds in which our individual con- 
tributions can lend force and effect to the 
whole concept of communications in action. 

Unquestionably, the most elementary and 
most powerful force of all communication 18 
that of human understanding—man's rela- 
tion to man. On many historic occasions 
when foundations of agreement have begun 
to disintegrate, the day has been saved 
by one personal expression of appreciation, 
or understanding, or sympathy, or moral 
support. A practice of the golden rule on 
the personal level can remove mountainous 
obstacles, span valleys of doubt. Our Latin 
American neighbors are inherently senti- 
mental, sensitive, and desire sympathetic 
understanding. The human understanding 
of one “sympatico yanqui” is more effective 
than a dozen treaties. 
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It goes without saying that the ability to 
communicate through the other person's lan- 
guage would complement even the finest 
human understanding. Even if the grammar 
is bad and the pronunciation is impossible, 
the effort is what counts, Frequently our 
Latin friends find our efforts amusing to the 
degree that It would be embarrassing if we 
didn’t know they were laughing with us in- 
stead of at us. Since we're building our 
hopes on the Western Hemisphere, at this 
stage of the game in our efforts to reshape 
world affairs, I should personally prefer a 
concentration on the teaching of Spanish 
instead of the so-called “language of the 
diplomats" French, in our elementary and 
secondary schools. Having learned it, and 
being able to use it so close at home, the 
desire to continue it in the upper levels of 
education would be automatic. 

Obviously, culture is one of the greatest 
areas in which nations must communicate. 
The arts and sciences—music, literature, art, 
architecture, sculpture—all are basic mold- 
ers of society, and through an exchange 
of such culture, every individual on both 
sides of the imaginary “border” can do much 
to communicate if not to contribute. 

Next, I should like to touch on commu- 
nication in the field of religion. The pre- 
ponderance of religious influence in Latin 
America stems from the Roman Catholic 
Church, but our own Roman Catholics 
might feel almost as “away from home” in 
some of the Roman Catholic services in Latin 
America as would a Protestant. So whether 
Catholic, or Protestant, or Jewish our visitors 
to Central and South America have both the 
opportunity and important duty of commu- 
nicating tolerance and understanding, not 
ridicule or condescension. Regardless of 
faith, ours is the privilege and obligation 
of communicating the cooperative extension 
of evangelistic truths and benefits, in the 
quiet and charitable approach of the good 
Samaritan, rather than force feeding of sec- 
tarian creeds and isms, The Latins are 
basically religious, God-fearing people who 
will respect and appreciate our individual 
approaches to religious behavior. We can do 
no less than communicate the same tolerant 
understanding to them. They're entitled to 
@ relationship with us in the field of reli- 
gion that shares with them the uplifting, 
soul-winning promise of “one God and a 
salvation,” rather than a dogmatic procla- 
mation of the pseudoreligious principal “My 
God or damnation.” 

Economic assistance through mutually 
beneficial, cooperative undertakings, not 
the dole, is the best and only way to present 
our message in the world of business and 
finance. Central and South America have 
the resources, we're fortunate enough to have 
the know-how. They have a burning pride 
of achievement, a desire to learn, and a 
yearning for recognition of ability. They 
want charity no more than they deserve ex- 
ploitation, It's time we communicated to 
them our willingness to get in the harness. 
The teamwork of such a combination could 
create a bastion of economic security here in 
the Western Hemisphere the rest of the world 
could never breach. 

Political understanding is, of course, an- 
other field in which we could do much to 
demonstrate our genuine solidarity through 
diplomatic communication. I think we 
have a long way to go in communicating to 
them our genuine desire to establish co- 
operative assistance and political under- 
standing through diplomatic channels, but 
that’s another subject upon which I could 
speak on several different occasions and twice 
as long. Our diplomatic shortcomings in 
many instances are quite un „ 
but in many more quite inexcusable. Obvi- 
ously, we want them to have, and hope they 
can attain, democratic government. Even 
with our support of thelr dedicated efforts, 
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họwever, we can't expect them to adopt our 
system to the letter, and certainly not over- 
night. A majority of the Latin Americans, 
too, want democratic government, but they 
don't want to have it crammed down their 
throats. Given time, and encouragement, 
they'll work it out. It's difficult to realize, 
but they've made lots of progress in the 
past 25 years. The printed word—news- 
papers, magazines, books—has done much 
to help the people understand democracy, 
but as a broadcaster I'm particularly proud 
to say that since the advent of communi- 
cations by the spoken word over radio, the 
meaning of democracy has spread tenfold. 
High percentages of the people in the in- 
terior in many Latin American countries can 
not read or write, but all of them can—and 
do— listen. It's true that dictatorships still 
exist. But they are on less firm footings 
and they are of shorter duration. I'm of 
the opinion that our good neighbors to the 
south, with their temperament and emotion, 
probably will always have some sort of a 
revolutionary show occasionally. Perhaps it 
will take the place of our primary—and who 
knows but what it’s as effective as well as 
more colorful—but their ultimate claim to 
democratic government is as certain as the 
importance of Western Hemispheric solidar- 
ity is indisputable. I think the ‘maturity 
of our approach to educating and training 
people exclusively for diplomatic service is 
one of our greatest steps forward in estab- 
lishing the open line of diplomatic com- 
munication. 

This thought then brings us to the key- 
stone in the arch of communication—edu- 
cation. Nothing could be more important 
than the education of the individual, and 
its subsequent communication to the masses. 
The exercise of true wisdom is based upon 
education, for education is the catalyst re- 
sponsible for the transmigration from knowl- 
edge to wisdom. f 

The ultimate success or failure of educa- 
tion is more or less dependent upon the 
communication of wisdom. A man of in- 
telligence not only understands the value 
of knowledge, but has the wisdom to com- 
municate it to others, for knowledge is not 
subject to returns. The more 
you give away the more you get in return— 
and this applies to our communication of 
the basic principals of democracy as well as 
the exportation of know-how. The chaotic 
state of the world may well be largely the 
result of improperly directing or communi- 
cating, if you will, our mental powers, our 
wisdom, Whether our communications be 
in the fields of human understanding, or 
language, or culture, or in the areas of re- 
ligion, economic security, political under- 
standing, or Just being good neighbors, wis- 
dom is the propellant of communications in 
action. 

The acquisition of true wisdom is not 
without its effect upon the soul, and is 
marked by a power to communicate spirit- 
ually as well as mentally. Wisdom self-con- 
tained, without being communicated, con- 
sumes the whole being. Generously shared 
it lends its own wings to bear its communi- 
cator up to God. True wisdom triggers in- 
trospection. It prompts an educated man 
to ask himself just how wise he really is. 
Am I wiser in that Iam more self-controlled, 
braver in misfortune, less dominated by 
my own passions? Am I better? Better 
in that I'm more charitable, forbearing, 
forgiving, and genuinely interested in the 
welfare of others, more hesitant in criticiz- 
ing their shortcomings? Am I happier? 
Happier in that I strive to derive all pos- 
sible benefits from my station in life, and 
to be more contented with it? Do I try 
to beautify life rather than to alter it? Have 
I more faith in God, and a greater peace 
beyond the reaches of reason? 

An affirmative answer to these questions 
is the hallmark of true wisdom. The per- 
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sonal satisfaction of such wisdom properly 
communicated is a permanent and abiding 
thing. It furnishes the donor, as well as 
the recipient, a spirit refreshed, and a re- 
newed sense of power. It inspires teamwork. 
It is communications in action. 

The noblest achievements of any age are 
its best thoughts, its wisdom, translated into 
action. Without the proper communica- 
tion, including both the presentation and 
the interpretation of the thoughts, the 
achievements are stillborn.. 

In communicating the advantages, benefits, 
and rewards of our way of Hfe, however, we 
should at the same time clearly point out its 
inherent obligations and responsibilities. 
The mere embracing of the philosophies of 
freedom is no guarantee of Utopia. With- 
out the constant and considered participa- 
tion of every individual, without the con- 
tinuous exercise of reason and the highest 
degree of self-discipline, without the per- 
sistent and sometimes painful and exacting 
collaboration required of a democracy, com- 
munications break down and the force of 
freedom becomes tyranny. Living together 
in a free society is far more difficult than re- 
signing oneself to the regulated existence 
of a dictatorship. The full import of these 
obligations, these hardships of democracy, 
if you please, and the fact that freedom is 
never final but an unremitting endeavor 
must be understood before the full flavor 
of dem: can be relished. The wisdom 
of communicating these basic truths through 
education is self-evident, 

It is, then, our obligation to maintain this 
freedom, to cherish and champion our 
ideals—and to communicate. It’s our priv- 
ilege to embrace them, to defend and per- 
petuate them—and to communicate. Safety 
alone is no assurance of freedom, upon 
which the very existence of our privilege to 
communicate is based. In closing, then, let 
us simply offer up this prayer for freedom to 
the one great Communicator of life itself: 


“Epaulettes of Farragut, 
Powder horn of Boone, 
Hawaii's fateful morning, 
Shiloh’s fearful moon. 
(Be with us as we embark.) 


“Bayonets in Belleau Wood, 
Song of Marion's men, 
Foxholes in the Phillppines, 
Wake's grim garrison. 
(Be an example unto us.) 


“Lincoln's face, its sadness; 
‘That from these honored dead 
We take increased devotion * * * 
Other things he said. 
(Support us in the battle.) 


“Stars above our cornfields, 
Morning-colored wind, 
Snow, and wood fires burning 
On hearths we leave behind. 
(Shine for us, dear beacons.) 


“God of the hidden purpose, 
Let our embarking be 
The prayer of proud men asking 
Not to be safe, but free.” 


Hon. Paul Brown 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. SAM RAYBURN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 
Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
tirement of PauL Brown from the House 
of Representatives is regretted univer- 
sally by all of his colleagues in the House 
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of Representatives regardless of party, 
If I were selecting what I call a good 
man, I would select Pavut Brown. His 
services in the Congress have been out- 
standing. He has been conscientious, he 
has been wise—in words, he has been @ 
great Congressman. He has been my 
close, personal friend for many, many 
years, and I, from a personal standpoint, 
deeply regret his retirement from thé 
House of Representatives. I wish for 
him that his path may lie through green 
pastures and beside still waters because 
A Kis life and his work he deserves the 
st. 


Hon. James R. Breakey, Jr., Nominated 
for Supreme Court of the State of 
Michigan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable James R. Breakey, Jr., cir- 
cuit judge for Washtenaw County, 
Mich., has been nominated as a candi- 
date for the Supreme Court of the State 
of Michigan. I have known Judge 
Breakey throughout my practice of the 
law in Ann Arbor, Mich., and have de- 
veloped a very high regard for his legal 
skill and judicial performance. Judge 
Breakey has personified the highest 
traditions of the bar and the bench. A 
scholar and student of the law, he has 
displayed not only a penetrating grasP 
of legal principles which he applies with 
absolute impartiality, but he has also 
been understanding of human problems 
and the frailties which are exposed in 
both civil and criminal litigation. Judge 
Breakey will be a great asset to the Mich- 
igan Supreme Court and I am confident 
that the people of Michigan who are 
aware of his performance as circuit judge 
will draft him to serve on Michigan's 
highest court, 

Mr. Speaker, the Ann Arbor News of 
August 22, 1960, carried an excellent 
editorial on Judge Breakey as a possible 
nominee for the supreme court. This 
was prior to his actual nomination at 
the Michigan Republican convention at 
Detroit on Saturday, August 27. I in- 
clude the Ann Arbor News editorial at 
this point in my remarks: 

Breaker Wovutp MAKE OUTSTANDING 
CANDIDATE 

The News welcomes the decision of Wash- 
tenaw Circuit Judge James R. Breakey, Jr., 
to seek the nomination as State supreme 
court justice this weekend at the Republican 
State convention. Judge Breakey's record as 
an attorney, a trial judge, and a citizen 
makes him a natural for such a choice. 

The Ypsilanti jurist has made a record in 
15 years as a circuit judge here that prob- 
ably isn't equaled anywhere in Michigan. 
Respected by attorneys of all political com- 
plexions for his fairness in the conduct of 
his court, Judge Breakey has won overwhelm- 
ing endorsement again and 

Heading the court system in one of the 
fastest growing counties in the State and 
one that soon will demand the services of 
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two judges, Breakey not only has kept his 
docket up to date but has found time to 
Pioneer in several fields allied with the du- 
ties of his court. His energy in handling 
this unusual workload has at times amazed 
fellow attorneys. He has accomplished this 
by expert use of pretrial procedures, as well 
as by his insistence in punctuality of oppos- 
ing counsel. 

Judge Breakey has a number of important 
firsts to his credit, not the least of which 
Was his establishment of the post of mar- 
riage counselor attached to the court, in an 
effort not only to effect reconciliations where 

t was possible but to assist in the orderly 
disposition of divorce cases. His first choice 
for that position in 1951 later was hired by 
Wayne County to set up such an office in 
the metropolitan area, 

Only last. year a committee of the Michi- 
gan State bar recommended that the circuit 
Courts of the State follow the lead of Wash- 
tenaw County in overhauling the justice of 
the peace system. Supremie Court Justice 
Black praised Breakey for his pioneering 
*forts in this field. 

Judge Breakey has a rather unusual back- 
ground of training in the fields of education 
and music, with a master’s degree in history 
and social sciences. He has served in nu- 
merous civic activities and has been cited 
Many times for his work with the Boy 

outs. 

If the convention of his party is concerned 
About whether or not he would be a vote- 
Setter, it need only look at the record in 

ashtenaw County, where Breakey over- 
Whelmingly defeated a prominent Ann Ar- 

municipal Judge. He is one of the bet- 

known circuit judges in Michigan, having 
Substituted on the bench in many areas of 
the State. In 1951, he won considerable 
attention as the presiding judge in a charity 
fraud case that at the time was the longest 
trial ever held in Detroit Recorder's Court. 

has been honored on several occasions by 
the Michigan Judges Association. 

These are facts which perhaps bear heav- 
üy upon his acceptability as a candidate for 

of the Michigan Supreme Court. But 

We like best the citation given him by his 

legal fraternity in 1956, when they honored 

Judge Breakey for “typifying the highest 

Qualities of justice and judicial administra- 

tion sought by the legal profession.” In 
case these were not empty words. 


VFW Gold Medal of Merit Award Goes to 
John Daly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Over the past 18 months we have heard 
& great deal of criticism of the television 

ustry. This has tended to cause us 

to overlook the many fine services which 
industry has given to the American 
Public not only in the entertainment 
field but also in the field of public affairs. 

Tam therefore pleased to commend the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars for the recog- 
nition which they have given to one of 

© Nation's best-known and well- 
Tegarded commentators and newsmen, 
Mr. John Daly, vice president of the 

erican Broadcasting Co. 
é On August 24, 1960, in Detroit, Mich., 
uring the course of the Veterans of 
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Foreign Wars’ 61st annual convention, 
Mr. Daly was awarded the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars Commander in Chief's 
Gold Medal of Merit for his outstanding 
achievement in the field of newscasting 
by Lewis G. Feldmann, of Hazleton, Pa. 
As Mr. Daly entered the convention hall 
to receive the award, he was given a 
standing ovation by the 10,000 delegates 
present. 

In announcing the award Commander 
Feldmann said: 

For many years now we of the VFW have 
been watching with great interest the efforts 
of Mr. Daly, and have been happy to note the 
great emphasis he has placed on our Na- 
tion’s defense program. There is no question 
that through his efforts we have today a 
far better informed public and hence a more 
secure Nation. 


The Commander in Chief’s Gold 
Medal Merit Award is one of the highest 
the organization can present to any indi- 
vidual, The citation of the award stated 
that it was given to Mr. Daly “in recog- 
nition of his distinguished public serv- 
ice in the field of information, and espe- 
cially for his consistently objective re- 
porting of events affecting the everyday 
lives of the American people.” 


Labor Day 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a Labor Day editorial which 
appeared in the AFL-CIO News, which 
I believe summarizes more eloquently 
than I could the full significance of La- 
bor Day 1960. 

I wish this editorial could be read by 
every American because it spells out so 
succinctly the great contribution that 
organized labor has made to the growth 
of this country. 

The editorial follows: 

Laon Day 1960 


Over the years American labor has ob- 
served Labor Day as a holiday dedicated to 
the worker, a day on which working people 
can look back over the past with its in- 
justices, its failures and the successes that 
marked the building of the trade union 
movement. 

Trade unionism is the logical result of the 
workers’ desire for security on the job, a de- 
cent standard of living, education, and equal 
opportunity, dignity and the chance to par- 
ticipate in society as respected citizens. 

On this Labor Day 1960 the labor move- 
ment, in paying homage to the past, re- 
dedicates itself to the basic concepts of jus- 
tice, brotherhood, and equality. In the con- 
tinuing struggle to reach these objectives 
there is no stopping, no resting. As Samuel 
Gompers said 45 years ago, the working peo- 
ple “will never stop in their efforts to ob- 
tain a better life for themselves, for their 
wives, for their children, and for all human- 
ity. The object is to obtain complete social 
justice.” 

In 1960 the problems confronting the trade 
union movement are problems requiring 
political solutions if the objective of com- 
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plete social Justice is to be achieved. These 
are problems of legislation, of national ‘eco- 
nomic policies, of administration, and en- 
forcement of existing statutes. 

Over the years the basic principles and 
objectives of the trade union movement have 
evolved into a philosophy that holds that 
wheneyer there is a conflict between human 
rights and property rights labor unquali- 
fledly supports human rights. 

This philosophy holds also that as long as 
our Government is controlled by the peo- 
ple—and labor knows that free-trade un- 
ions cannot exist except under a demo- 
cratic form of government—to fear the par- 
ticipation of government in establishing 
programs to serve ail Americans is to fear 
the people. 

Labor does not accept the proposition that 
the welfare of the owners of property is in- 
evitably equivalent to the welfare of the 
Nation. Business prosperity is essential to 
our economy but the soundest basis for 
business prosperity is the prosperity of the 
people as a whole. 

It is against this background that labor 
is participating in political education and 
political action—programs designed to elect 
to public office candidates who will place 
human rights and the welfare of all Ameri- 
cans at the top of the list, who will dedi- 
cate themselves to the problems of step- 
ping up economic growth so that there will 
be enough jobs and so that America’s pro- 
ductive power will be sustained so that it 
can throw back the Soviet challenge, 

In immediate terms this means the elec- 
tion of Jon F. KENNEDY and LYNDON B. 
JoHNsON to the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

That's the challenge of Labor Day 1960. 
That's the No. 1 job for organized labor, a 
job that must be completed on November 8. 


The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following message of greeting 
to the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America which will be celebrating its 
20th anniversary this fall: 

Tee UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
America: FIGHTER AGAINST SOVIET TYRANNY 

During the Korean, war we in the West 
were shocked to learn of the inhumanity 
perpetrated by the Chinese Communists on 
captured American soldiers. We call this 
horrible action brainwashing and were re- 
volted by it. Yet this was not a new tech- 
nique of warfare; men of evil have always 
endeavored to change other men’s minds by 
force. 


The Soviet Union has, from the time 
of its conquest of the 12 non-Russian 
nations, assiduously tried to brainwash 
these heroic peoples. But long years of 
persecution, of terror, of murders and 
tortures and exile have only strength- 
ened the resolve of the people of the 
Ukraine and the other captive nations 
not to bow down before their Soviet 
captors and not to surrender their 
spirits. 
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One organization which has done an 
incalculable amount of good in this re- 
spect is the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. Not only has it re- 
invigorated the tired souls of the subject 
peoples but it has also channeled the 
interest of the free world toward a 
greater appreciation of the sad plight of 
these peoples. In a long enduring cold 
war every possible aliy, every possible 
circumstance which can be turned to- 
ward our own good is of inestimable 
value to us. The Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America has demon- 
strated time and time again the stra- 
tegic import to our national security of 
these nations and offered stimulating 
ideas on the waging of effective psycho- 
political warfare against the U.S.S.R. 

It is therefore most fitting that I ex- 
press on this occasion my heartiest con- 
gratulations to the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America and to its mem- 
bership my heartiest commendation for 
their work and best of wishes for the 
future. 


New Challenges and New Opportunities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to include in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD a speech made on 
August 25, 1960, before the National 
Student Congress at Minneapolis, Minn., 
by Charles H. Percy, president of Bell 
& Howell Co., who served as chairman 
of the Republican committee on program 
and progress and as chairman of the 
Republican platform committee: 

New CHALLENGES AND New OPPORTUNITIES 


(An address by Charles H. Percy before the 
National Student Congress (campus lead- 
ers, college editors, college officials), Min- 
neapolis, Minn., August 25, 1960) 

‘When your chairman wrote to me inviting 
me to appear before you this afternoon, his 
kind letter of invitation included this state- 
ment: “We would be interested in the con- 
victions that you hold regarding the role 
that young people can play in facing the 
key questions outlined in the Republican 
platform.” I am most appreciative of this 
opportunity to refer to a document which 
has more than a passing interest for me. I 
believe that the preamble of the Republican 
platform tells something of the nature of 
our times and of the questions which puzzle 
all of us and with the problems which all 
of us face. I would like to quote you a few 
sentences from the preambie: 

“The United States is living in an age of 
profoundest revolution. The lives of men 
and of nations are undergoing such trans- 
formations as history has rarely recorded. 
The birth of new nations, the impact of 
new machines, the threat of new weapons, 
the stirring of new ideas, the ascent into a 
new dimension of the universe—everywhere 
the accent falls on the new.” 

New nations, new machines, new weapons, 
new ideas, new dimensions—everywhere the 
accent is on the new. In all this newness, 
however, there is a thread of the old—as 
there always must be—running through 
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events about us. There is a great deal that 
you and every other individual American 
citizen can do to work for the achievement 
of the basic goal of the Republican plat- 
form—“building a better America.“ I want 
to talk about some of the new things, some 
of the new problems, and some of the new 
ideas which confront us, but I would like 
to relate these to some basic principles which 
are old and everlasting. 
NEW NATIONS 


Freedom is the most difficult idea in the 
world to understand. One aspect of the idea 
of freedom, however, is very easy to under- 
stand: The right to be free from the arbi- 
trary and despotic rule of others. It is more 
difficult to understand the other aspect of 
liberty, the duty to govern ourselyes. Free 
men rule themselves. Men who do not un- 
derstand their responsibilities and who do 
not accept them cannot be said to be free. 
They become the slaves of anarchy, chaos, 
and uncontrolled passions. 

As new nations come into being and as old 
nations seek new economic, social, and po- 
Ktical achievements for their people, Amer- 
ica and the free world have a deep obligation 
to provide leadership, to offer assistance, to 
give guidance from our experience, and to be 
constantly on guard to be absolutely certain 
that the foundling nations do not mire in a 
chaos of unrealistic aspirations and fall in 
with the easy delusion that individual free- 
dom can be realized in a captive nation. 

America must join with the mature and 
developed nations in making available re- 
sources and technical aid to the emerging 
nations in such a manner as to assure maxi- 
mum independence and mutual respect. For 
new nations and new problems there must be 
new ideas. One of the oldest ideas in inter- 
national relations is the idea of colonialism. 
We must forever reject vestiges of colonial- 
ism in our relationships with all nations. 
And we must be ever mindful of our own 
heritage, for America was a new idea not 80 
many years ago. 

The alternative to bold American steps 
with respect to new and developing nations 
is a continuation of the expansion of Soviet 
domination and a continued shrinkage of the 
areas of freedom In the world. Russia seeks 
dissolution of American alliances in Western 
Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East. 
Neutralization of Germany and Japan and 
domination of the Middle East would be fol- 
lowed by subversion in Africa below the Sa- 
hara and by subversion of Latin America. 
We see signs each day of this strategy. As 
the Communists relent in Japan, they pres- 
sure us in Cuba and the Congo. As they 
offer relief in Lebanon, they shell our allies 
off the China coast. As they quiet their de- 
mands on Berlin, they challenge our foreign 
bases. Everywhere the strategy is to squeeze 
and to isolate. And if they are ultimately 
successful, that part of the earth left to 
American influence will either be so small as 
to constitute grounds for surrender, or as a 
minimum bring about a drastic reduction 
in our economic well being. 

Are we to say that America is not up to 
the demands this situation imposes? Will 
American inertia at any time of crisis be 
counted among the deadliest of Soviet weap- 
ons? Or can we say that we will think 
anew and act anew and approach this most 
dreadful of all probabilities with bold and 
forceful action in the tradition of a nation 
which has never yet recoiled from a moral 
responsibility? You and I know the answer, 

NEW MACHINES 


Science and technology have brought us 
further in the past few years than ever be- 
fore in history. It took 5,000 years to move 
from the sailboat to the steamboat. It took 

progress from the steamboat to 
the airplane. But it took only 40 years to 
move from the air age to the atomic age and 
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but 12 years to progress from the atomic age 
to the space age. The speed of change is ac- 
celerating, and in an important part of these 
vast changes is the change in the modes of 
production. 

Individual human beings work fewer 
hours and produce more goods today than 
in any time in history because of the ma- 
chines and tools which modern technology 
has given us. There are virtually no back 
breaking jobs left in America today. Every 
man and woman has an opportunity for and 
a right to a productive job of dignity with 
rewards that are related to productivity- 
But new problems are created by new ma- 
chines. And these new problems call for 
new ideas and new approaches. 

As machines do the labor of men, men 
must seek higher skills. New training and 
education are required. New employee- em- 
ployer relationships must be developed to en- 
sure the maximum benefits for both em- 
ployer and employee from the new capital- 
labor ratios. As mass production extends 
and as labor-saving machinery makes lower 
costs and lower prices possible, the con- 
sumption habits of people all over the world 
will change radically and the markets served 
by America will expand. 

NEW WEAPONS 


The most frightening of the new world’s 
new developments is the vast array of new 
weaponry now available to the two most 
powerful nations on earth. In 1945, when 
the atomic bomb was a toy as compared to 
the weapons we now have, E. B. White said 
“nobody knows which way you turn after 
you have learned how to destroy the world 
in a single night.“ This crisis has worsened 
rather than passed since then the require- 
ment for new ideas and new approaches be- 
comes more urgent as each day passes. 

The worst alternative has bah described 
by Philip Noel-Baker, Nobel Peace Prize win- 
ner. He said this year: “I think it quite like- 
ly that within 10 years the governments 
not have disarmed. We shall have had a 
nuclear war; we, our children and grand- 
children will all be dead, and the world will 
be spinning a lifeless, radioactive, incin- 
erated globe throughout eternity.” 

I do not believe this to be a certainty, 
nor do you. But we must recognize that 
a nuclear war could happen and to say that 
it is unthinkable is only to say that we do 
not want to think about it. It is not at all 
inconceivable that there will be men in 
power in the world who will think about 
possible advantages from nuclear war. Look- 
ing ahead 10, 15, or 20 years, it unhappily 
would seem that such a war is possible. 

There must be an alternative. 

America stands ready to negotiate realistic 
disarmament with adequate safeguards. We 
must seek agreement on nuclear testing. We 
must work toward arms control so universal, 
so well guarded and so effective as to neu- 
tralize the gains in weapons which have been 
made over the past 15 years. We must give 
the human world, the political world, a 
breathing space, a chance to devise new in- 
stitutions and new relationships which will 
provide a new setting for the achievements of 
science. Never before in history has the 
potential lag between man's scientific 
achievements and man's political achieve- 
ments been so great. This must be repaired. 
The gap must be closed with whole new con- 
cepts of how men can live together. 

NEW DIMENSIONS 

We have no doubt by now all watched our 
Echo satellite move across the skies, mar- 
veling as all men do at the majesty of this 
great achievement. As we have established 
another small but historic speck of influ- 
ence in the universe, we have come to real- 
ize the immensity of the new dimension 
that has been opened, and the relative un- 
importance we occupy as human beings un- 
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less we can demonstrate and use the God- 
given reason that we possess. No more dra- 
Matic challenge has ever been laid before the 
People of this earth. If our eyes are not now 
lifted, when ever will they be? If our hori- 
zons are not now expanded, can they ever 
be? If our minds are not challenged by 
these yistas, how can we ever come to grips 
with the problems which beset us on this 
Planet? 

The great opportunity which space explora- 
tion offers us is not the chance of going to 
the moon, not the possibility of finding life 
on Mars—it is the opportunity to gain a new 
Perspective on ourselves, The achievements 
Of science will be meaningless if they tell us 
Nothing of ourselves. 

If we do not stand humbled by the findings 
in the universe, how can we lay aside our 
Petty quarrels and differences on this earth? 

The probing of spsce offers America and 
Russia and the rest of the world an oppor- 
tunity to rediscover the earth, If we pass by 
this chance because we fail to think anew 
and act anew, we may never have another. 

In all of our talk of the new, we cannot 
bypass the old. Think about some old ideas: 
Freedom is better than slavery, change is in- 
evitable, the individual is more important 
than the state, all men are created equal. 

These are a few of the fundamental prin- 


ciples that we must always hold to. No new 


idea can conflict with these fundamentals. 
No new principle can be valid. lest it is tested 
by these old principles. We meet the de- 
mands of the new by devising new concepts 
based on ancient principles. 

Lincoln said to the Congress and the Na- 
tion: “The dogmas of the quiet past are in- 
adequate to the stormy present, The occa- 
Sion is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
Tise—with the occasion. As our case is new, 
so we must think anew, and act anew. We 
Must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
savé our country.” He did not mean to lay 
aside the old which was true and good. He 
Meant to shuck off that which was irrelevant 
to the new forces which were at work about 

He met the crisis of our Nation by 
breathing new life into old ideas. This is the 
basic challenge to you—the young, the bold, 
the hopeful. 

All across the earth today there is a swell- 
ing tide of revolution. The young are in 
turbulence—dissatiafied with the world 
about them, anxlous for change, eager for 
action, crying for leadership, groping for 
answers. In India and Cuba; in Japan and 
Africa; In Italy and Korea, students are re- 
Volting against a status quo they did not 
Make and do not like, 

There is nothing wrong with a restlessness 
Of spirit and striving for change. There is 
nothing wrong with an exercise of exuber- 
ance on behalf of an idea. But there is some- 
thing desperately wrong in parts of a world 
Where the brightest young men and women 
Plunge their energies into a blind struggle 
against their environment instead of turn- 
ing toward opportunities that can bring 
about more rational and enduring change. 
The meaningful changes over history have 
Come from the steadfast labors and abundant 
energies of purposeful and thoughtful men 
Who attack problems with reason and who 
Work change by the very impact of their 
ideas, 

Young people in every generation have al- 
Ways looked anew at the world about them 
and found it wanting, They have always 
looked at the old ideas, rekindling them, giy- 
ing them new meaning and adopting them to 
the context of the times. New vigor comes 
to enduring old ideas from young people. 

Some wonder whether it is really true that 
Students and young people in the United 
States and across the world are really con- 
Cerned about effecting change and bringing 
about a more orderly and more livable world, 
Do the students merely riot and demonstrate 
and walk in picket lines and gather together 
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to discuss the great questions of our time; 
or do they have the initiative and the will 
and the strength and the energy to do some- 
thing constructive about the problems they 
see in such sharp focus? 

Not long ago I met a young African on 
an airplane between Chicago and New York 
and we fell to chatting and then discussing 
some of the urgent problems that he and 
his people are facing. This was a young 
man of 26 or 27 years of age, and I took 
him to be an exchange graduate student. 
It developed that his own new nation— 
Somaliland—which was to be born 6 days 
after our conversation, had named him Am- 
bassador to East Germany. Here is a young 
man going into the councils of world power 
representing a new nation in one of the 
most difficult spots on the face of the earth. 

We talked of the level of economic, social, 
political, cultural, and educational achieve- 
ments among his people and he told me that 
eight—only eight—people out of 3 million in 
Somaliland have a college degree. 

In the new Congo, there are 13 million 
people. Of these, only 17 have a college edu- 
cation. 

America and Americans are already doing 
something about this. There were 48,486 
foreign students from 141 countries and 
areas in the United States during 1959-60. 

But many of these students come here 
totally unprepared for America, for an 
American education and for the great cul- 
ture shock imposed by the vast change from 
their native land to America. They come 
here with great hopes and high ambitions 
and then become lost in complexities all 
about them. They fail and they return un- 
educated or they go home bitter about 
America, their image of her forever tar- 
nished. Better selection and screening of 
these students would prevent these trage- 
dies. Better individual care and counseling 
by American students, university adminis- 
trators and faculty members would be a 
great step toward making the American ex- 
perience of the foreign student fruitful and 
rewarding. 

Selection, orientation, guidance: these are 
the required steps for a foreign student 
program of achievement. 

If a student from Iowa wants to go to 
college in Minnesota he must withstand the 
most rigorous screening process—college 
board examination, high school records, 
counselor’s recommendations, physical ex- 
aminations, admission office interviews, let- 
ters of reference and so on and on. Once 
on the campus, he is oriented to the point 
of wondering whether there was every any 


other world before he came to college. Once 


oriented, he is guided and counseled and 
advised by faculty members, counselors, 
guidance experts, fraternity brothers, and 
house mothers. And still some fall, some 
leave, some drift through without accom- 
plishment. 

Now, imagine the student from Iran, ac- 
cepted by mail for admission to an American 
college, arriving the day before registration 
and being drawn into the vortex of the 
swirl of activities, requirements, registration 
regulations, and housing rules. He too fre- 
quently becomes lost. Once in school, he is 
too frequently neglected by students, teach- 
ers, and counselors. 

The responsibility of university and college 
administration is to make certain that 
proper screening, selection, and orientation 
take place and to see that the foreign stu- 
dent gets the extra care and attention an in- 
dividual always requires in a strange place. 

The responsibility of the American stu- 
dent extends beyond this, for it is the stu- 
dent who has day-in-and-day-out contact 
with the foreign guest. 

This is a job for individuals in America. 
We must come to the realization that indi- 
vidual freedom relies upon individual 
achievement. Whenever a Congolese stu- 
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dent or an Indian student or an Egyptian 
student goes to the Soviet Union to; take 
advantage of a Russian education, the state 
is his host. He sees everything through the 
eyes of the state. The people with whom he 
deals represent the state. Does it not strike 
you that the image of America must be con- 
veyed to the people of the world through 
the eyes of individuals? Are we as indi- 
viduals willing to assume the responsibility 
for carefully and arduously inculcating the 
idea of freedom and the idea of America in 
the minds of other individuals? 

While they are here we must make sure 
that they do learn of the potential power 
of a free people in a free society, But they 
can only learn this from those who fully 
understand it themselves. 

When we have fully established a foreign 
student program that effectively meets the 
needs of most students to this coun- 
try, then we should vigorously work toward 
an expansion of this program. Again the 
responsibility can be yours. Your own col- 
lege could double the number of college 
graduates in Somaliland by sponsoring the 
American college education of eight individ- 
uals, or double the number of college grad- 
uates in the Congo by providing for an 
American education for 17 students. You 
may say that you do not know how to go 
about making the necessary arrangements, 
but you can surely find out. You may say 
that you do not have the time, but you 
have. Or you may say that you cannot 
afford it, but you can, : 

This is the kind of responsibility you are 
asking for when you say to me, “What can 
we, as college students, do to implement the 
principles stated in the Republican platform 
for 1960?” This is the kind of thing that is 
expected of you if you are to make a mature 
contribution now to building the image of 
America, rekindling the idea of freedom, and 
strengthening America’s position in 
world. 

In a world where the speed of change is 
accelerating, there is little time to adequately 
educate the men and women who will have 
the responsibility of leadership 20 years from 
now. The leaders of the 1980's have all been 
born and are largely educated already. The 
teachers of the leaders of the early 2ist 
century are all in school today. Educa- 
tional institutions are the reproductive sys- 
tems of the society. If the reproductive sys- 
tem is to give birth to an ever more en- 
lightened species—if, indeed, we are to have 
a species at ali—then the education offered 
the average American, the average African, 
the average Indian, the average Latin Ameri- 
can must be vastly improved in quantity 
and quality. It will little benefit the Ameri- 
can of the year 2000 to be the best educated 
citizen of the world if all about him is 
ignorance and slavery. 

We have talked about new nations, new 
machines, new weapons, new dimensions and 
we have talked about some old ideas and 
how they can again be fired with meaning if 
we are purposeful and hopeful and bold. 
The world has never known a more frighten- 
ing prospect. Therefore there never has 
been a greater need for courageous men. 

Robert Frost once said “There is nothing I 
am afraid of like scared people.” 

The greatest deeds we are called upon w 
do as a nation demand the unsparing in- 
dividual effort of many. millions of citizens, 
A nation is most secure and its future bright- 
est when its citizens are trained in private 
self-legislation—self-discipline, if you will, 
Men who do not discipline themselves will 
sooner or later fall under the discipline of 
adversity or the discipline of other, sterner 
men. As self-reliance is decreased, self-es- 
teem and resolution are diminished. 

There are concerned people and there are 
thoughtful people, but there must be no 
frightened people here. Your responsibility 
has already begun and you must not shirk 
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it. Iask of you only that you hold with the 
fundamentals, that you act anew because the 
occasion is 
past because this is the only guidance we 
have. If you can go away from these ses- 
sions with a conviction that you have on 
your shoulders a tremendous responsibility 
to act alone as an individual in a free so- 
clety, and to do something to maintain that 
free society, then your days here will have 
been one of the most fruitful experiences in 
your college career. 

The Republican platform of 1960 does not 
make any promises that it cannot fulfill, nor 
does it offer any easy road or panaceas, It 
avoids advocating measures that would go 
against the grain of a free people but pur- 
poses programs, at home and abroad, that 
will preserve our freedom. I believe RICHARD 
Nrxow and Cabot Lodge to be the two best 
men in the United States to carry out these 


programs. 

I have brought with me 1,500 copies—one 
for each of you—of the 1960 Republican 
platform entitled “Building a Better Amer- 
ica.” I hope you will read it, study its pro- 
posals, discuss its conclusions. As a result 
I hope that you will better understand why 
I, and many of you, find it exciting to be a 
Republican, why we all find it exciting to be 
Americans, and will concur with the final 
paragraph of this platform when we say: 

“We offer toll and sweat, to ward off blood 
and tears. We advocate an immovable re- 
sistance against every Communist aggression. 
We argue for a military might commensurate 
with our universal tasks. We end by de- 
claring our faith in the Republic and in its 
people, and in the deathless principles of 
right from which it draws its moral force.“ 


The San Joaquin County, Calif., Medical 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I would like to in- 
sert in the Recorp today a few remarks 
about what I consider to be one of the 
most progressive, social-minded medical 
societies in the country. It is a society 
in which I have great pride. 

Throughout the United States and 
around the clock physicians are continu- 
ously rendering medical care to those in 
need of their services. Individually, the 
physician's responsibility does not stop 
with rendering medical care to his pa- 
tients. His spare time is taken up with 
continued postgraduate education, active 
participation in civic affairs, and with 
the socioeconomic aspects of medicine. 

The physician's individual social con- 
science and his desire to adequately re- 
spond to the broad aspects of public 
service to which his profession is dedi- 
cated finds its expression in the policies 
and actions of his local county medical 
society. My county medical society is 
the San Joaquin Medical Society of 
California and covers the counties of 
San Joaquin, Calaveras, and Tuolumne. 

My medical society is not large—at 
least by California standards, Its mem- 
bership is 225 and the society has kept 
growth through the years with the ex- 
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ploding population in that area of Call- 
fornia. 

In reviewing the accomplishments of 
San Joaquin Medical Society it is im- 
possible to find a program established 
by the society that did not, in a major 
part, stem from public need or desire. 
Dr. C. A. Luckey, president of the so- 
ciety, refers to this public awareness as 
being “patient oriented.” My society 
has an emergency call system which 


guarantees the availability of a physi- 


cian 24 hours a day. It has an estab- 
lished public service committee to which 
patients may bring their grievances, 
The society has a code of cooperation 
with all news media in order to en- 
hance the accurate reporting of all medi- 
cal news. The society is active in mat- 
ters pertaining to school health, encour- 
agement of adequate hospital beds, and 
nurse’s recruitment. It has established 
a poison control information center in 
an attempt to cut down on the number 
of accidental deaths from poisoning. It 
operates a community blood bank which 
serves 26 hospitals in 5 counties with all 
of their blood needs. 

To continue to recite the various pub- 
lic service activities that have become 
so much a part of county medical socie- 
ties throughout the United States does 
not, however, set my county medical so- 
ciety apart. 

The main reason for my pride in my 
county medical society is its leadership 
in the field of socioeconomic problems 
of medicine, and equating medical care 
to the patient’s ability to pay, and in 
guaranteeing medical care for all re- 
gardless of the patient’s ability to pay. 

All of us are familiar with the tremen- 
dous strides being made by prepaid medi- 
cal care programs in the United States. 
As early as 1952 the San Joaquin County 
Medical Society began a detailed study 
of prepayment and came up with three 
conclusions: 

First. That the local medical profes- 
sion must assume a position of leader- 
ship in the encouragement of prepaid 
medical care programs that are as broad 
as possible in their coverage. 

Second. That the local medical pro- 
fession should sponsor adequate prepaid 
medical care programs agreeing to ac- 
cept adequate fees as full payment there- 
by giving patients the certainty of cov- 
erage and the predictable costs that they 
desire. This sponsorship should be 
available to all service plans, insurance 
carriers, and all other prepaid medical 
care programs including those financed 
by governmental funds, 

Third. That the local medical profes- 
sion must assume responsibility and 
leadership in the area of “quality con- 
trol.” This is done in San Joaquin Coun- 
ty by medically reviewing all claims so 
as to evaluate the type of medical care 
being given and to correct deficiencies 
by education or disciplinary action. 

Realizing these purposes, on March 1, 
1954, the physicians of the San Joaquin 
County Medical Society set up a separate 
corporation called the Foundation for 
Medical Care of San Joaquin County. 
Ninety-seven percent of the active phys- 
icians of the medical society are mem- 
bers of the foundation. This corpora- 
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tion is designed specifically to study the 
problems of bringing medical care with- 
in the reach of the population of this 
area, regardless of their ability to pay. 

The standards established by the 
foundation for medical care give volun- 
tary prepaid medical insurance plans & 
realistic criteria upon which to base their 
policies. It helps to improve the type of 
coverage offered in these policies and, in 
general, raise the standard of prepaid 
medical care contracts. A person scek- 
ing this type of coverage has, under the 
foundation’s plan, the certainty of cov- 
erage which he so desperately seeks. 

One of our most important foundation 
concepts is based upon the belief that 
most physicians are willing to adjust fees 
downward for people with low incomes. 
The foundation believes that a great deal 
of medicine’s predicament is due to the 
inability of doctor and patient to get to- 
gether on their financial arrangements; 
that is, both are reticent about discuss- 
ing it. Because of this reticence, an ad- 
ministrative mechanism that sets up 
guideposts is needed. The foundation 
has, therefore, established a fee sched- 
ule which represents an accumulation of 
usual fees for this area. By and large, 
these fees represent what is actually 
being charged. Above this schedule, the 
doctors will not go. Any adjusting of 
the schedule is downward. 

At the present time the San Joaquin 
Foundation for Medical Care sponsors 65 
programs underwritten by 14 insurance 
companies and the Blue Shield Plan of 
California. Approximately 20 percent of 
the residents of San Joaquin County are 
covered by these programs. 

One of the newest programs to come 
under foundation sponsorship is one in 
which the foundation has dealt directly 
with the Federal Government in estab- 
lishing a comprehensive prepaid medi- 
cal care plan for employees of the Fed- 
eral Government. My medical society’s 
foundation plan is 1 of 40 different 
health benefit plans approved by the Bu- 
reau of Retirement and Insurance of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission under 
Public Law 86-382 signed into effect Sep- 
tember 28, 1959. Sixteen counties in 
California participate in this program 
through the San Joaquin Foundation for 
Medical Care. All of these counties have 
foundations for medical care patterned 
after the parent organization in San 
Joaquin County. Their cooperation 
with the San Joaquin Foundation for 
Medical Care in its contract with the 
Federal Government allows the founda- 
tion’s comprehensive program to be 
available to approximately 80,000 Fed- 
eral employees and their families in the 
16 California counties. Over 3,000 phy- 
Sicians and surgeons are now participat- 
ing members of these various founda- 
tions. For the purpose of the record, let 
it be shown that the other California 
counties are San Diego, Orange, River- 
side, San Bernardino, Kern, Tulare, 
Kings, Fresno, Merced, Madera, Stani- 
slaus, Tuolumne, Calaveras, San Joa- 
quin, Santa Clara, and Sonoma, 

More than anyone else, Dr. Donald C. 
Harrington of Stockton is responsible for 
the establishment of the San Joaquin 
Foundation and for its vigorous growth 
during its first years. Dr. Harrington is 
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the president of the San Joaquin Found- 
ation for Medical Care and has been since 
its establishment in 1954. Dr. Harring- 
ton has been quoted as saying that the 
foundation's Federal employees contract 
is the most comprehensive prepaid medi- 
cal care program ever offered in the 
great Central Valley of California. The 
foundation’s Federal program operates 
on the service concept and with one or 
two minor exceptions gives complete 
coverage for all physicians’ services. 
Surgery is covered in full as are the 
Services of the assistant surgeon, anes- 
thesiologist, radiologist, and pathologist. 

Consultations with all specialties are 
covered without charge to the patient, 

Extensive out-of-hospital coverage is 
Provided for each Federal employee en- 
Tolled in the program. The program 
Stresses early diagnosis as the best pre- 
ventive medicine and covers such items 
as examinations and well-baby visits. 

Before us in this Congress has been 
the difficult problem of providing medi- 
cal care for those in the old-age groups. 
As we conclude this session, it is unre- 
solved, but in my opinion, the next Con- 
gress must present an adequate solu- 
tion to the people. 

I am proud of this forward-looking 
group of physicians who are blazing new 
trails for bringing care to more people, 
for whom the organizational methods of 
Yesterday are not good enough but who 
are willing to face and help solve today’s 
Problems with initiative, courage, and 
Original thinking. They are acutely 
aware of the specific problems of bring- 
ing medical care to our older people 
for which this Congress has sought and is 
seeking an adequate solution. While 
they and I may not entirely agree on 
€very issue, I am proud to know we can 
depend on their advice and assistance 
in arriving at a solution to the medical 
Care problem that will be equitable to 
all segments of our population. 


Hon, Thomas S. Gates, Jr., Secretary of 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr, WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
time of intense defense activity and 
Progress we tend; perhaps, to emphasize 

© marvelous technological strides we 
Make. And this is only right. The mar- 
vels of our space vehicles, the terrific 
Capability of our Polaris submarines, the 
bower of nuclear armed bombers, all are 
Most impressive. 

However, I believe there is something 
even more important than these mate- 
rial he people upon whom our 
Security rests. No system or weapon is 
any better than the people who are in- 
Yolved in its direction. Leadership is, 
I believe, the most important ingredient 
1 our defense strength. Without 
eadership, dollars and equipment are 
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little more than wasted. It is the people 
involved in our defense effort, and their 
leadership, which weld the total of our 
defense effort into meaningful strength. 

We have this leadership and we can be 
thankful that we do. As an example, I 
commend for your consideration a study 
of our Secretary of Defense, the Honor- 
able Thomas S. Gates, Jr., which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star on Sun- 
day, August 21, 1960: 

SECRETARY GATES: A Born LISTENER 
(By Richard Fryklund) 

The big, quiet Secretary of Defense sat 
at the conference table doodling. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and their top aides sat around 
the table. One of the chiefs was talking 
persuasively, The Secretary, his head down, 
listened and raised his eyes occasionally 
from the sketch he was making of his home 
in Maine. Then the speaker wound up his 
case. 

Secretary of Defense Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
looked up, broke into a broad smile and 
said: 

“That was a good try, Arleigh. I used to 
use the same thing myself when I was Sec- 
retary of the Navy. But Charlie Wilson al- 
ways turned me down, and I’m turning you 
down,” 

Adm, Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, laughed too, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff turned to another problem. 

This is just one incident in a working ses- 
sion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but it 
shows how Secretary Gates operates, and it 
explains why he has gained a reputation in 
the Pentagon as the most effective Secre- 
tary of Defense of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, 

The Gates success story is not only a les- 
son for future Presidents who will be hiring 
Defense Secretaries, but it also is the basis 
for the feeling in Republican circles that Mr. 
Gates should be extended in his job if Mr. 
Nixon wins. 

SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


Thore are two secrets to the success of 
Mr. Gates. The first Is given by the men 
who work under him, the Chiefs of Staff, 
for instance. They say Mr. Gates is effective 
because he is experienced. He has been in 
the Pentagon as Undersecretary of the Navy, 
Secretary of the Navy, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, and Secretary of Defense for 7 
years. He knows all the questions dnd most 
of the answers. 

The second secret you can learn from Mr. 


Gates himself. The secret: He's a listener. 


His friends confirm this. In a meeting 
he makes no effort to be the center of at- 
tention. Unlike Secretary of Defense Wilson, 
whose ebulient personality dominated every 
meeting, Mr, Gates prefers to watch other 
people and listen. 

“It is easier to make decisions after giving 
the interested people a chance to be heard 
and getting educated myself,” Mr. Gates said. 
“Sometimes I can anticipate the argument, 
but I still listen, Usually I learn a good 
many things that are new, however, so I have 
to study the arguments carefully.” 

By giving people a sympathetic and com- 
plete hearing, Mr. Gates belleves he puts 
them on his side, and when he must rule 
against them they are not hurt, 


ON MAKING DECISIONS 


No easy problem comes up to the Secre- 
tary. His predecessors often found it im- 
possible to make clear, quick decisions, and 
military men say American defense suffered 
es a result. But Mr. Gates not only makes 
decisions, he makes the disputants like it. 

He has done so well that he could say one 
day last week that “there is only one paper 
left to be decided in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.“ This was the first time in Pentagon 
history this was true. 
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Furthermore, the Chiefs of Staff do not 
resent his decisions. Air Force leaders, who 
were suspicious of Mr. Gates at first be- 
cause of his Navy background, now say he 
has been fair and reasonable, even when rul- 
ing against Air Force proposals. 

Mr. Gates says he does not want the job 
of Secretary in another administration, even 
if offered. But he said the same thing once 
before—last January when he was nominated 
for the secretaryship. He said he wanted to 
return to private life but that he could not 
in good conscience turn down the President's 
request. 

When asked how long a man should remain 
Secretary of Defense, he replied: 

“I used to think 3 years was ideal for posl- 
tions of this type. But secretaries In the De- 
partment of Defense find it difficult to resign 
in an election year. So they should stay 
either for 2 or 4 years, Obviously the better 
choice is 4 years.” 

THOSE WHO OWE SERVICE 


This feeling, plus deep convictions that 
wealthy men owe their country an extended 
period of public service if called, make Pen- 
tagon observers feel he would be a pushover 
for a plea to stay on after January. 

Mr. Gates is a Philadelphia investment 
banker and the son of a banker who gave 
up his career to become a university presi- 
dent without pay. Used to wealth, Mr, Gates 
has no urge to grab for more. But he feels 
he has obligations to his business career 
and to his family.. He has spent most of his 
adult life in Government service—in the 
Navy during the war and in key Pentagon 
jobs afterward. 

He wants to spend more time in that 
Maine home which is so much on his sub- 
conscious mind that he draws it on a yellow 
pad while listening to the arguments that 
beat on him without letup. 

His skill at handling the Nations second 
most important job is obvious, but how has 
he affected military policy? 

In general, he has carried out the broad 
policies laid down by the President. And 
he has produced what the President wants. 
A deterrent fighting machine to be pur- 
chased within budgetary limits. But he 
is not wedded to any one defense philosophy 
or any static spending figure. He is flexible. 
He says: 

Continuous review’ is not just a catch 
phrase. So many changes are coming so 
fast and so many technical studies are com- 
ing up, that you can’t have a fixed 
You must continually watch your own prog- 
ress—and the U.S.S.R.'s, 

So if Mr. Nixon came to the White House 
with a reasonable program for more spend- 
ing based on new developments in defense, 
Mr. Gates could work with him. 

But whether Mr. Gates stays on after Jan- 
uary or not, the new administration could 
at least learn from his success story that 
experience and abllity to listen and then de- 
cide is what makes an effective Secretary of 
Defense. 


Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
later this year a significant anniversary 
will be celebrated throughout the Na- 
tion—the 20th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. 
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This committee has been a leader in 
the battle against the wiles and insidious 
methods of the Soviets. We in Congress 
have often turned to this group for in- 
formation and discussion about the cap- 
tive nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

I would feel remiss indeed if I did not 
pay my respects to this organization and 
pay sincere tribute to its work these past 
2 decades. The road ahead is difficult 
to see, but we know that with guidance 
from above, the right of every man to 
be free will be guaranteed. 

The way may be long, but we will 
march together toward dignity and 
peace for men everywhere, 


Back to School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months radio stations throughout 
America have launched a very effective 
series of radio editorials dealing with 
problems being faced by our Nation. I 
am very happy to call the attention of 
my colleagues today to a recent editorial 
which was broadcast over radio station 
WIND, an affiliate of the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. This editorial, 
entitled “Back to School,” reflects the 
high degree of concern which WIND has 
for the increasing tendency of young- 
sters to drop out of high school. 

I believe WIND has performed a pro- 
found public service in calling attention 
of this problem to the people of my dis- 
trict. As a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, I must 
confess that this editorial relates con- 
ditions which heretofore had not been 
known to myself. 

This editorial refiects the high stand- 
ards of public service which WIND has 
provided to my community and the peo- 
ple of Chicago for many years, 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

Back ro SCHOOL 
(By Gordon Davis, general manager, radio 
station WIND, Chicago) 

WIND is embarking on a campaign, a cam- 
paign to urge children to return to school 
this fall. 

If you think all children reenter school in 
September, perhaps we should explain. 

For the hard truth is that all children 
don't return to school in September. In 
Chicago, half of all children drop out before 
graduating from high school. That's a pretty 
high percentage—one out of every two. 

Why is this? A combination of reasons, 
not the least of which is the fact that many 
of these students come from homes where 
the parents aren't interested in the educa- 
tion of their children. To these students, 
books and study and learning are directly 
opposed to everything they experience in 
their own homes. They grow up in a climate 
where education is given little value. 

That's a pretty good reason for not being 
interested in homework and the groping for 
knowledge which is called study. So, since 
their parents couldn't care less, the children 
leave school. 
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Another big reason they may be slow 
learners, find themselves in the typical over- 
crowded classes of 40 students and thus un- 
able to get the extra attention they need 
from their teachers. So they flunk and find 
themselves in classrooms with children 

er than they, 

A boy of 17 feels deep shame if his friends 
have gone on ahead of him, and he sits in 
a classroom with 15-year-olds. And so, he's 
apt to quit, and without any kind of work 
skill. 

Only 5 percent of the Jobs in this country 
call for unskilled labor, With automation 
rising, this figure will soon be cut in half. 

Thus, these schoolchildren, completely 
without work skills, will be in worse trouble 
in the future than they could possibly 
realize today. 

And so WIND hopes to persuade potential 
dropouts that they need a skill, a profession, 
more education, in order to make a good 
living in the future. We hope somehow to 
cut down on the thousands of youths who 
may become drifters and delinquents. They 
must demand more of themselves than that. 


The Difference Between an American and 
a Satellite Worker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 22, 1960 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach Labor Day 1960 it might be well 
for us to consider the position of the 
American laborer as compared to the 
laborers of the satellite nations. Mr. 
John C. Sciranka of Passaic, N. J., has 
prepared an article on this subject which 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the aforementioned 
article: 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AN AMERICAN AND 
A SATELLITE WORKER— AMERICA OFFERED 
LAND TO IMMIGRANTS—COMMUNISTS ARE 
TAKING PEOPLES’ LAND 


(By John C. Sciranka) 


This 1960 Labor Day brings to our minds 
the words of President U. S. Grant, who said 
that anything we have here and in other 
countries, came from the labors of a worker, 
who is an author of all greatness and wealth. 
Without labor we would not have the Gov- 
ernment, the leading class nor any worth- 
while thing to leave to posterity. 

According to the teachings of men of 
faith: Christ honored labor as a carpenter 
from Nazareth and said that the “laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” 

It is to the labor and the laboring class 
that man owes everything of exchangeable 
value. Labor is the talisman that has raised 
men from the condition of a savage; that 
has changed the deserts and forests into cul- 
tivated fields, that has covered the earth with 
cities, oceans with ships, and the skies with 
airplanes and missiles; that has given us 
plenty of comfort and elegance instead of 
waste, misery and barbarism, such as com- 
munism introduced. 

It is an established fact that hard workers 
are usually honest, for industry lifts them 
above temptation. 

What the people want is a purpose in life 
and not just a talent. They do not need 
force as much as they need will and oppor- 
tunity. The other will come to them nat- 
urally, as proven by the immigrants who 
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came to these shores during the past cen- 
turies from various countries, many of which 
are enslaved by the Communists. They had 
the will and America gave them the oppor- 
tunity. Now, the hidden talents they had 
are shown in their children and grandchil- 
dren, as stated by the eminent American 
anthropologist of Czech origin, the late Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, curator of the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington, D.C., also a re- 
nowned scientist and humanitarian: “How 
often myself have I seen droves of immi- 
grants from Slovakia, Hungary, Italy, being 
taken at Castle Garden by padrones or 
agents, led like a flock through the gloomy 
downtown New York and over the ferry to 
Hoboken, where trains of old cars were wait- 
ing to carry them directly to the Pennsyl- 
vania coal fields and factories.” Professor 
Hrdlicka describes the hardships of the first 
immigrants. Yet they flocked to America for 
they learned “that every male child and a 
member of a family would be given 160 acres 
of good ground in America for nothing or 
for nominal payment.” Professor Hrdlicka 
continued with his observation that “they 
just trembled with eagerness to come and 
avail themselves of that great boon. It was 
this that brought hordes of immigrants, and 
immigrants of desirable class, to America; 
and these immigrants finding the lands, set- 
tling upon them, giving them their whole 
life and energy, and building on them new 
and better homes than they ever had, be- 
came regardless of nationality the best, the 
strongest, the stanchest Americans.” 

Now, what do we find in comparison in the 
satellite countries overridden by the Com- 
munists? I write especially about Slovakia, 
where my family still had small holdings to 
perpetuate the Slovakian heritage and to re- 
mind it of their native soll. This land kept 
by some families from generation to genera- 
tion for centuries, is taken away from them 
by the Reds. The land, which was their 
great pride and desire and drove hundreds 
of thousands of those who did not own it 
to America to acquire it here or make money 
enough and purchase it there, is being taken 
away from them by the so-called people's 
Communist state. Unfortunately, our neigh- 
bors in Cuba are being lured to accept the 
wonderful land reform system from Czecho- 
slovakia. Experts are being sent to Cuba 
to teach the Cubans how to develop the 
“druzstva,” which are kolhozes and which 
the people of Slovakia despise. American 
Slovaks, who visit their native Slovakia re- 
turn disappointed and with heavy hearts 
over the intolerable labor conditions. Every- 
one is forced to work for the state, which 
is supplying food and ammunition at the 
command of Moscow even to African natives 
to lure them into communistic slavery and 
to fight for the peoples’ democracy. The 
people of Slovakia and other satellite coun- 
tries are forced to supply this even if they 
are short of bread themselves. 

While for centuries the people of Slovakia 
and other Slav countries clung to their na- 
tive soil and gladly suffered and fought for 
it, today and in the future they have nothing 
to fight for. This, we think, will spell death 
to communism. 

On this 1960 American Labor Day we are 
aware of the suffering of labor in the satel- 
lite countries and pledge them our support. 
We remind and console the suffering people 
that Communists forget what the great 
American anthropologist, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
who was born and raised on the Bohemian 
soil and who knew both the Old and the 
New World, stated recalling that if we read 
the Byzantine histories about the invasion 
of the Balkans by the Slavs we will find 
them to complain that the newcomers, as 
they penetrated into the Balkans, attached 
themselves like crabs or ticks to the soil and 
it was hence impossible to dislodge them. 
Professor Hrdlicka warns the world that “the 
Slavs were not warriors; they were agricul- 
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turists; they attached themselves to the soil; 
the country became their country; there 
they stayed on the land and there they are 
today.” 

The reason the late President Thomas G. 
Masaryk won fame in the first years of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia was because he 
introduced land reform to benefit the peas- 
ants and which, unfortunately, later become 
a political football aimed especially against 
the church properties. The Slavs love their 
land and it was the first bait of the Commu- 
nists to parcel the land of the Russian aristo- 
crats. Now the land {s being confiscated and 
no one cares to look after it, as the visitors to 
Slovakia describe. “Let the state take care 
of it,” and the state is too busy aiding rev- 
olutions in various countries, including our 
neighboring Cuba, where Castro is expected 
to visit Czechoslovakia soon and where his 
brother Raul studied the Communist ideol- 
Ogy and warfare in the Prague Communist 
schools. 

Since the new immigrants found land 
plentiful in the free and democratic Amer- 
ica and an opportunity to own a better home, 
which many of them did not have in their 
Native country, the cultural contributions of 
these immigrants, as Dr. Hrdlicka predicted, 
are being manifested and they will continue 
to manifest in the further questions, where 
conditions be propitiuous. As Dr. Hrdlicka 
Stated: “They are heredities of the soul and 
as such are not lost, even if for a time sub- 
merged by rude necessities.” The Commu- 
nists are trying to kill a soul of the Slav 
people, forgetting that the great Jan Kollar, 
archpriest of Pan-Slavism, stated: “When 
you call on a Slav, a man answers.” Yes, a 
man and not a beast and not his brother’s 
exploiter. The people of the Slav countries 
believe the genius begins great work but 
labor alone finishes them. Also that next 
to faith in God is faith in labor. 


Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 


fall, the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America will mark the 20th anni- 
versary of its founding. I ask my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
to join with me in extending greetings to 
the committee and to its chairman, Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, 

Many members of this organization 
Teside in my district and I have had op- 
Portunity to observe their efforts. These 
Americans, knowledgeable in Soviet 
Matters, have served our Nation by ad- 
Vancing the cause of the capitive na- 
tions, by informing our fellow citizens 
about the struggles for independence of 
the dozen captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. by exposing the myths 
about Soviet unity and by proposing 
Courses of action to counteract Soviet 
Propaganda. 

The people of the Ukraine have long 
Suffered political and religious persecu- 
tion, They have been deprived of the 
freedom for which they long fought. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America and the 244 million Americans 
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of Ukrainian ancestry, will not rest until 
freedom has been restored. 

That spirit must be continually re- 
kindled. Enlightened concern for hu- 
man dignity is paramount with all of us. 

I salute the committee for its 20 years 
of dedication and service. 


Income Tax Deductions for Tuition 
Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr, Speaker, on 
August 22, 1960, I introduced H.R. 13072, 
a bill which would provide a deduction 
of not more than $600 for tuition paid for 
each dependent for educational pur- 
poses.. The legislation is in furtherance 
of Federal aid to education. Although it 
is not a direct Federal grant, it would 
assist the taxpayer by allowing $600 tui- 
tion costs to be tax free. This allowance 
will benefit many families and students 
who have found it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to pursue further education in face 
of the increasing costs of colleges and 
universities. 

An article dated March 6, 1960, in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch sets forth the 
fight by the citizens for educational free- 
dom to obtain U.S. tuition grants and 
presents an answer to a possible objec- 
tion to my proposal. A copy of the 
article follows: - 

{Prom the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 6, 

1960] 

Group Ward CONGRESS DRIVE ror Am To 
Private SCHOOL PvuPILs—ORGANIZATION 
Srrxs US. Torrion Grants, Says SEPARA- 
TION oF CHURCH AND STATE WOULD Nor Bx 
VIOLATED 
A campaign to win congressional approval 

of a plan whereby parents of children at- 
tending private and parochial schools would 
receive tuition grants from the Federal Gov- 
ernment is being waged by a St. Louis. or- 
ganization, 

The group, known as Citizens for Educa- 
tional Freedom, says that separation of 
church and state would not be violated under 
such a plan. 

The organization believes that parents 
have a claim against Government for a fair 
share of tax-provided educational benefits. 

“When Government fulfills its obligations 
to parents of independent school children 
by giving them direct grants to pay tuition 
charges, it neither aids nor supports the 
school of their choice,” James P. Bick, presi- 
dent of the group, said. 

“It aids only the students and their 
parents,” he added. 

Bick, a sales representative for the Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp. here, said the 
organization has about 1,300 members na- 
tionally, of which about 300 are in St. Louis. 

When the Government provided tuition 
grants to veterans who attended 474 Protest- 
ant, 265 Catholic, and 5 Jewish institutions 
of higher learning, Bick continued, it did not 
aid or support these schools, 

The distinction between aid to the student 
and his parents and aid to the school is 
“good constitutional law,” Bick said, 
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In the Everson case, the Supreme Court, 
in upholding direct grants to parents who 
pay ther children's bus fare to and from 
church-related schools, declared that ‘the 
State contributes no money to the schoois’,’’ 
Bick declared. 

He said the Court ruled that such legisla- 
tion “does no more than provide a general 
program to help parents get their children, 
regardless of their religion, safely and ex- 
peditiously to and from accredited schools.” 

When the Government will provide children 
with educational benefits on condition that 
they attend public schools, the Government 
is violating the constitutional rights of 
parents to control the education of their 
children, Bick asserted. i 

“It is using economic pressure to compel 
them to send their children to State-con- 
trolled schools,” he added. 

Letters and petitions have been sent by 
members of the group to Congressmen. 

The group objects principally to provisions 
of an aid bill passed last month by the 
Senate whereby the Federal Government 
would make an allotment to each State on 
the basis of the number of school age chil- 
dren within its borders. Only public schools 
would receive the aid, however. 

This provision, the group stated in one let- 
ter, “discriminates against more than 5 mil- 
lion American children who attend nonpublic 
schools by denying them any share in the 
educatonal benefits to be provded out of 
Federal funds.“ - 

In another letter, the group said, the 
parents of children who attend independent 
schools must bear the tax burden of this 
legislation and yet they receive none of its 
benefits.” 

“They are discriminated against because 
they have exercised their constitutional right 
of choice in education. This means that you 


are also penalizing freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion.” 


The Honorable William E. Hess, the Hon- 
orable A. D. Baumhart, Jr., the Hon- 
orable John E. Henderson 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to have this opportunity to 
have a few minutes to pay tribute to 
our three distinguished colleagues, BILL 
Hess, Dave BAUMHART, and JACK HENDER- 
son, who are retiring from the Congress, 
Delighted as I am to have this oppor- 
tunity to say a few words, it is not with- 
out a deeper feeling of such sadness and 
regret at losing from our daily midst 
three wonderful friends. 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Representa- 
tives will suffer a serious loss in their 
retirement. Not only their respective 
congressional districts, but all America 
will lose valuable public servants, men 
whose dedication to their country’s wel- 
fare has always been foremost. The 
plaudits that one could say about any 
one of these fine gentlemen would fill 
many pages of this Recorp. Each pos- 
sesses many wonderful attributes and 
exemplary qualities that words cannot 
adequately describe. 
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Mr. Speaker, we are proud of our Ohio 
Republican delegation in the Congress. 
It possesses an esprit de corps of which 
we are all justly proud. Our delegation 
meetings are punctuated with good- 
hearted joking and raillery. We have a 
motto in our delegation, “When you've 
got a man down, kick him.” We have 
all had our share of kicks and will miss 
having these three distinguished Con- 
gressmen around to be the recipients of 
our motto, but wish them Godspeed and 
the best of luck in their future en- 
deavors. 


South Bend Tribune Calls for Action on 
Freedom of Information Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the following excellent editorial 
entitled, Let's See Some Action,” from 
the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune of Au- 
gust 28, 1960. The editorial urges pas- 
sage of the bill introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri, the 
Honorable THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., to 
provide for a wider degree of dissemina- 
tion of Government information to the 
American people. 

The editorial follows: 

LET'S SEE Some ACTION 


Disturbed by the manner in which Goy- 
ernment bureaucrats for years have denied 
information to which the public is entitled, 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
has been trying to break down the door of 


secrecy. 

To this end the chairman of the freedom 
of information committee of the A. S. NE. 
last May asked the leading candidates for 
President: “What position would you, as 
President, take on the people’s right to all 
information (except military secrets) about 
their Government?” 

The answers which the committee chair- 
man, Eugene S. Pulliam, g editor 
of the Indianapolis News, recelved from the 
two men who were nominated by the two 
major parties, are worth noting. 

Vice President RicHarp M. Nrxon’s reply: 
“The only justification for classifying infor- 
mation—top secret, confidential or whatever 
the classification may be—is for the security 
of the Nation, not for the security of the 
administration which may be in power at 
the moment. I recognize that it is a prob- 
lem to keep Government bureaus from hid- 
ing information under the guise of security. 
eee steps should be taken to avoid 

Senator JOHN F. Kennepy’s reply was: 
“Within the rather narrow limits of na- 
tional security the people of the United 
States are entitled to the fullest information 
about their Government—and the President 
must see, that they receive it. The goal of 
our Government is the widest possible dis- 
semination of information to all the Ameri- 
can people.” 

In the Senate Judiciary Committee is a 
bill introduced by Senator THOMAS C. HEN- 
NINGS, In., Democrat, of Missouri, clarifying 
the statutes concerning the withholding of 
Government information. It would amend 
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a section of existing law to make it clear 
that the section, often cited erroneously as 
justification for withholding information, is 
designed to make information available ta 
the public. 

The Hennings bill is not excessive. It 
does not require disclosure of information 
specifically exempt from disclosure by stat- 
ute, that must be kept secret in the interest 
of national security, that was submitted in 
confidence or is of such nature that dis- 
closure would be unwarranted invasion of 
personal privacy. 

It would outlaw secrecy for the purpose of 
concealing waste, inefficiency, and blunders. 

The Hennings bill is a good move toward 
breaking down walls of secrecy that should 
be smashed in the public interest. 

Both Vice President Nixon and Senator 
Kennepy should use their great influence 
within their own parties to press for pas- 
sage of the Hennings bill. They have a 
chance right now to make good on their 
statements to the Freedom of Information 
Committee of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, 


Usher L. Burdick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the death of our former 
House colleague, Usher L. Burdick, the 
Nation has lost one of its most colorful 
and brilliant statesmen. 

It was my good fortune to be associ- 
ated with him on the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee after I was 
elected to the 81st Congress. Although 
we carried different party labels, our 
votes were much the same. 

On the House floor, Mr. Burdick, with 
his ready wit and courage, always at- 
tracted attention when he rose to speak. 
He always had something important to 
say. All were eager to listen. 

His service to his State and Nation won 
for him admiration and respect of all 
who knew him. Politically he was pro- 
gressive and liberal. 


He successfully opposed conservative 
opposition in his own party. His name 
in North Dakota is a byword. He was a 
fighter for the farmer and for the com- 
mon folks of the Nation. 

The election of his son, QUENTIN, as a 
Democrat to the U.S. Senate from North 
Dakota, can be attributed to a great ex- 
tent to the popularity of Usher Burdick’s 
name in North Dakota. 

QUENTIN has already indicated that he 
is a chip off the old block. His short 
but splendid record in the House and his 
successful campaign for the U.S. Senate 
gives promise of a successful career in 
public service. 

Usher’s daughter, a talented woman of 
strong character, is the wife of the Hon- 
orable ROBERT W. LEVERING, a Demo- 
cratic Representative from Ohio. 

To all members of the Burdick family I 


wish to express deepest sympathy on 
their great loss. 


September 2 
Equal Opportunity for Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
controversy and discussion over civil 
rights that has taken place in recent 
years, I believe that John Q. Public has 
tended to identify civil rights with racial 
equality alone. He has thought of civil 
rights in terms of school desegregation, 
lunch counter “sit-ins,” bus boycotts and 
the like. While all this has certainly 
been true, it would be a great mistake 
indeed to exclude from the concept of 
civil rights the many other areas that 
fall within the much broader connota- 
tion of that term. For in addition to 
discrimination based upon color, there 
is also prevalent discrimination based 
upon race, religion and national origin. 
Furthermore, discrimination rears its 
ugly head in many different areas of 
everyday life: In voting, in education, at 
lunch counters, in housing, in the admin- 
istration of justice, in employment. It 
is this last area, employment, with which 
I wish to concern myself today. Equal 
opportunity for employment—an oppor- 
tunity open to all citizens—is not widely 
enough recognized as the true civil rights 
issue that it actually is. If anything, 
Mr. Speaker, this is an even more press- 
ing aspect of civil rights than what is 
at stake in the lunch counter “sit-ins,” 
because discrimination in the area of 
employment directly affects the ability 
of a man to support himself and feed 
and clothe his family. Discrimination in 
employment can deny a man the oppor- 
tunity—and thus the right—to live 
among his fellow men in a manner com- 
mensurate with simple human dignity. 
Few issues, therefore, reach to a more 
fundamental level than the question of 
discrimination in employment and the 
opportunity therefor. 

In addition to the discriminatory con- 
siderations of race, color, religion and 
national origin, discrimination in em- 
ployment is often based also on age and 
sex. As the 1960 Democratic Party plat- 
form points out: “Unemployment strikes 
hardest at workers over 40, minority 
groups, young people and women. We 
will not achieve full employment until 
prejudice against these workers is 
wiped out.” This is indeed a sad com- 
mentary on the current temper of our 
society, but it is nonetheless true. And 
it must be corrected and eliminated en- 
tirely and permanently from our great 
Nation. 

One may ask, how this is to be done. 
The answer is spiritual, moral and in- 
tellectual honesty in facing the problem 
squarely and acting in a bold and posi- 
tive fashion within the framework of 
our Constitution and our inherent be- 
lief in the equality of all men. This is 
how it is to be done—not by talk but by 
action; not with bitterness but with con- 
viction in the right of what must be 
done; not with contempt or disregard for 
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the traditions and sentiments of some of 
our fellow citizens but with dedication 
and adherence to the broader principles 
for which this whole Nation stands. 

The Democratic platform for 1960 is 
poignantly entitled “The Rights of Man.“ 
Time and again it takes full cognizance 
of the importance of the right to equal 
opportunity for employment. The Civil 
Rights plank of that platform states 
specifically: 

The new Democratic administration will 
support Federal legislation establishing a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission to 
secure effectively for everyone the right to 
equal opportunity for employment. 


Here is concrete evidence that the 
Democratic Party plans to take action 
and not merely to deal with this prob- 
lem in forensic platitudes. Itis this type 
of clear thinking and positive action that 
has time and time again over the years 
made me proud to be a Democrat and I 
Would only hope that I shall be able to 

t this pride and the reasons for 
it to the many, wonderful John Q. Pub- 
lics I am privileged to represent. 


Hon. Carl Durham 
SPEECH 
HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sincere regret that I have learned that 
our colleague and my friend, the Hon- 
Orable Cart DurHam, has decided to re- 
tire from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Durnam and I came to the Con- 
gress together in 1939. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. DURHAM was 
assigned to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, of which I was also a member. 
We continued on the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs until the establishment of 
95 Committee on Armed Services in 

7. 

We have both continued to serve side 
by side on the Committee on Armed 
Serviees until the present time. 

In addition, for a period of 10 years I 
Served with Mr. DurHam on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, of which 
he has had the distinction of serving as 
Chairman and Vice Chairman. 

It has been my privilege, therefore, to 
have been intimately associated with this 

ed American throughout his 
Career in the Congress of the United 
States. 

During his congressional service, Mr. 
Durnam has been closely connected with 
all phases of national defense policies. 
But in all of his legislative assignments 
and responsibilities, he has been a faith- 
ful Member who has discharged his du- 
ties wisely, faithfully, and consistently, 

As chairman of important subcommit- 
tees of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, he has done much to promote and 
assure the security of our Nation and 
the free world. 

Mr. DurHAm stands out in the Con- 
gress of the United States as the lead- 
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ing authority on the stockpiling of vital 

and strategic materials so essential to 

our security. His foresight in this im- 

portant area of national defense has 

rote en greatly to our security posi- 
on. 

My best wishes for happiness and con- 
tentment go with this distinguished, soft 
spoken, wise American as he leaves this 
body to go into retirement. 


Milk Marketing Order No. 27 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernor’s milk committee in New Jersey 
met on Wednesday, August 27, 1960, to 
provide an opportunity for the Lehigh 
Valley Milk Cooperative to presents its 
position in the suit that it has instituted 
against the compensatory payment pro- 
vision of milk marketing order 27. 

After a full discussion, the members of 
the committee unanimously reaffirmed 
the statement that had been issued on 
July 18, 1960. At the same time the 
committee indicated that they would not 
oppose reconsideration at a hearing of 
any details of the compensatory pay- 
ment provision now in force, provided 
the stability of the market was protected. 

I place this in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp because of the vital interest of thou- 
sands of New Jersey and New York pro- 
ducers in milk marketing order No. 27. 

The statement of July 18, 1960 follows: 

GOVERNOR'S MILK COMMITTEE, 
Princeton, N.J., July 18, 1960. 
Hon. PHILLIP ALAMPI, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Director FLOYD R. HOFFMAN, 
Office of Milk Industry: 

The Governor's milk committee met on 
July 18, 1960, to discuss the Lehigh Valley- 
Suncrest case and I was directed to express 


to you the unanimous opinion of the com- 


mittee. 

Following World War II, the north Jersey 
milk markets started to deteriorate. Even 
though State control was in effect, New Jer- 
sey producers supplied only about half the 
needed milk. Buyers of out-of-State milk 
while selling in markets which guaranteed 
them minimum wholesale and retail prices, 
were able to supply their needs with IC or 
unregulated milk at prices far below New 
Jersey class I. New Jersey buyers to protect 
themselves from the competition and to 
reap some of these enormous profits, found 
out-of-State supplies to meet larger and 
larger amounts of their class I needs and 
paid surplus prices to New Jersey producers 
for the milk replaced. The market became 
steadily more demoralized; homeless milk 
Was common and milk strikes developed. 

To solve this problem, New Jersey pro- 
ducers sought a separate order for north 
Jersey. New York producers sought to bring 
north Jersey in to order 27. In 1952, a hear- 
ing was called without the consent or co- 
operation of New Jersey producers in an at- 
tempt to force New Jersey producers into 
order 27 without just concern for their 
special problems, This hearing ended in a 
stalemate. There followed the study by the 
so-called Case committee during 1953 which 
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report failed to produce a settlement of the 
dispute. In 1955, Secretary Benson set up 
a series of public meetings in an attempt to 
establish some basis for agreement and in 
July of 1956, another was called. 
Again a stalemate resulted and the hearing 
dragged on until the Christmas recess, Dur- 
ing this time it was conservatively esti- 
mated that the producers supplying the 
north Jersey market were losing $65,000 in 
a day which alone represented some 820 
million a year, 

During the month of January 1957, a com- 
promise was arrived at among the pro- 
ducers, each side making very significant 
concessions; the hearing was ended and the 
new order became effective July 1, 1957. 

There can be no question that it has re- 
stored order to the market, with few ex- 
ceptions improved producer returns and 
worked far better than any of us dared hope. 

It is our certain conviction that if the 
Lehigh Valley-Suncrest case is lost by the 
government, the order as now constituted 
will fall apart. There is no way known to 
any economist or lawyer to operate so large 
a market pool without compensatory pay- 
ments. 

We consider entirely specious the agree- 
ment that these two plants are unique and 
that exemptions granted them could not be 
applied to other plants. We are certain that 
it would be only a matter of months before 
other plants would find ways to take advan- 
tage of the exception and the market would 
be flooded with unregulated milk 

We are well aware that the producer mem- 
bers of the Lehigh Valley Cooperative feel 
that they are unjustly penalized by having 
to pay into the pool the compensatory pay- 
ments covering their New Jersey sales. We 
only remind them that they choose to seil 
in the New Jersey market where the State 
controls the wholesale and retail price of 

milk and where all producers who 
supply the market are regulated by order 
27. They can escape compensatory payments 
on the New Jersey sales if they will become 
totally regulated by the pool. This they 
choose not to do. It is obviously very unfair 
for them to ask to compete against fellow 
farmers and handlers who accept regulation 
in order to preserve their markets and main- 
tain an orderly supply of milk for millions of 
consumers, It is particularly unfair for 
them to expect to do this when In so doing 
they would destroy all that thousands of 
New Jersey and New York producers have 
accomplished in building a sound equitable 
order, The very existence of the milk pro- 
duction industry in North Jersey is at stake 
and we do not feel that in in justice this 
should be sacrificed to guarantee extra 
profits to a few dairymen on about 5 per- 
cent of their entire output. 

Might we urge both of you to do ail in 
your power to see that order 27 is not 
destroyed. 

LLOYD B. WESCOTT, 
Chairman, Governor’s Milk Committee. 


Hon. Wint Smith 


SPEECH 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of years ago the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SmirH] was my football 
coach and I have known him for many 


years. 
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At one time, Congressman SMITH re- 
sided in my home city of Kansas City. 
where he practiced law with the Hon- 
orable C. Clyde Myers, now a city judge. 

When I first came to Congress, the 
gentleman from Kansas did not hesitate 
to advise and counsel with me, for which 
I was very grateful. 

Although of the opposite political 
faith, frequently we agree on funda- 
mental issues and I have never known 
of one instance where the gentleman 
from Kansas failed to take a stand, re- 
gardless of the consequences, 

To this soldier-statesman goes my 
admiration and esteem and I join with 
his colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
in wishing he and Mrs. Smith a grand 
and glorious future. 


Freedom Academy Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Iam gratified that 
the Senate has passed S. 1689 which I 
believe potentially is a potent weapon 
against world communism. This bill, 
better known as the Freedom Academy 
bill, is identical to the bill I intro- 
duced, H.R. 13227, which would create a 
Freedom Commission for the develop- 
ment of the science needed to counter- 
act the world Communist conspiracy and 
for training leaders necessary for total 
Political war. 

I intend to introduce this bill again in 
the 87th Congress and to work for its 
passage because I believe that in our con- 
stant battle against communism this 
academy will be one of our greatest 
weapons. 

The cold war is political war, and the 
Soviets accept it as a total war to be won 
with all resources at their command. 
Russia had trained tens of thousands in 
specialized institutions to wage its ideo- 
logical and political warfare against the 
free peoples of the earth. 

America and the free nations are up 

an enemy who has mastered 
social, political, ideological, psychologi- 
cal, and economic warfare. This enemy 
has used these tools to infiltrate rear 
areas of our military defenses and to 
Sway the uncertain and timid to his side. 

At our doorstep, less than 100 miles 
from our shores, the Communists have 
captured a popular revolution in a Cath- 
olic country. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Cubans followed Fidel Castro 
on his victory march into Havana, but 
instead of a freedom from tyranny it is 
now under the thumb of a Communist 
minority. This country, once friendly 
to America, is the staging area for Com- 
munist expansion into Latin America. 

This is but one of the problems we 
face in the cold war today because our 
enemy has professionals pitted against 
our By passage of S. 1689, 
we could have taken a step forward 
toward overcoming our deficiencies, 
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Mr. Speaker, the Honorable WALTER H. 
Jupp, of Minnesota, in his keynote speech 
at the Republican Convention said we 
have a good strategy for holding, but we 
cannot hope to win in the end by just 
holding. We must develop a strategy 
for victory, 

Vice President RicHarp M. Nrxon elab- 
orated on this theme in his acceptance 
speech when he said: 

The Communists proclaim over and over 
again that their aim is the victory of com- 
munism throughout the world. It is not 
enough for us to reply that our aim is to 
contain communism, to defend the free 
world against communism, to hold the line 
against communism; the only answer to a 
strategy of victory for the Communist world 
is a strategy of victory for the free world. 


The gentleman from Minnesota and 
the Vice President have ably stated the 
tourse we must follow to survive. Both 
have given considerable support in time 
and energy to the Freedom Academy 
bill, a concept which provides the frame- 
work for building the strategy for victory. 

I consider the bill to be one of the 
most important pieces of legislation that 
came before the 86th Congress. Mr. 
Speaker, I am hopeful that in the 87th 
Congress both the House and the Senate 
will act on this measure and enact it 
into law so that we will have available 
what could prove to be the deciding 
factor in who will win the cold war. 


Propozed Amendments to the Mine Safety 
Law 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
very much the objection of the gentle- 
man from Ohio to the consideration of 
this legislation. I had hoped to come 
into the well of the House to plead the 
cause of one-quarter million miners who 
labor in underground darkness in order 
that we, of this Nation and of the world, 
might have light. 

The proposed amendments to the mine 
safety law contained in S. 743 happen 
to be Republican proposals, approved in 
the other Body at the suggestion of Sen- 
ator Coon of Kentucky, which propos- 
als are understood to be a compromise 
between the large and small coal opera- 
tors on the extent to which we would 
remove the exemption in the present law 
effecting mines employing less than 15 
men and apply this exemption to mines 
employing 7 men, or less, 

S. 743 passed almost unanimously in 
the Senate. It was approved on a 29-to- 
1 vote in the House Labor Committee 
and certified to the Rules Committee. 
No rule was granted by this committee. 

The legislation is predicated for the 
need of throwing greater safeguards 
around the 35,000 miners employed in 
these small mines. 

The mine safety law passed in 1953 
has resulted in reduction of one-half the 
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fatalities and crippling injuries that took 
place in the industry prior to the ap- 
proval of the mine safety law. At pres- 
ent, fatalities and injuries in the larger 
mines, subject to Federal inspection, are 
1.08 fatality or injury to every million 
tons of coal mined; while in the small 
mines, employing less than 15 men, fa- 
tality or injury is 2.80 for 1 million tons 
of coal mined. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this addi- 
tional authority granted the Federal 
mine inspectors may cost operators of 
these small mines an extra outlay cover- 
ing the installation of proper safety de- 
vices but I also submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
you cannot measure the matter of 
safety in dollars and cents involved in 
making these changes to insure greater 
safety. 

The gentleman making the objection 
to the amendments represents a District 
in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio. He has 
no miners in his District. He does have 
a handful of small operators carrying 
on mining activities in the bordering 
State of Kentucky. 

The gentleman would put a dollar sign 
on this proposal in order to protect the 
profits of these operators at the expense 
of the lives and health of the miners 
working under unsafe conditions im- 
posed by the operators. 

If the gentleman of Ohio takes advan- 
tage of a technicality in the House pro- 
cedure, he must accept full responsibil- 
ity for himself and his political party in 
blocking legislation needed to afford the 
same degree of safety that other miners 
enjoy in the mines presently under Fed- 
eral inspection, 


South Korean Government Attempts To 
Drain Our National Treasury Further 
by Ridiculous Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege of inserting my own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, granted all 
Members of the Congress following ad- 
journment, I wish to call the attention 
of my colleagues to an unusual situation. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my observa- 
tion throughout a long and active life 
that friendships based on pecuniary con- 
siderations are never lasting friendships. 

The press today, Friday, August 31, 
1960, brings the news that the South 
Korean Government is demanding a 
total of $4.1 billion which they claim is 
due them for ground rentals and build- 
ing rentals during the period of occupa- 
tion by American forces from 1950 to the 
present date. 

The Korean officials must have had 
some encouragement from our military 
or State Department officials that would 
lead them to file such an outrageous and 
unreasonable bill. 
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I know of no way they could get any 
part of this settlement, arrived at with- 
out consent of the Congress, and I shall 
make it my business in the 87th Con- 
gress to uphold any further drain of our 
National Treasury by these economic 
bandits. 


Treasury Use of Advance Refunding 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr, IKARD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
to recent use by the Treasury of au- 
thority granted under legislation passed 
in September 1959. 

The Members will recall that H.R. 
9035, which became law as Public Law 
86-346, authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to designate certain exchanges 
of Government securities, referred to as 
“advance refundings,” as nontaxable ex- 
changes. There were only seven votes 
cast against H.R. 9035 on passage. 

The first use by the Treasury of this 
authority under Public Law 86-346 was 
to permit exchanges of the accrual-type 
series E savings bonds for the series H 
bonds, which pay interest semiannually, 
with postponement of the income tax due 
on the accrued E-bond interest until 
final cashing or maturity of the H- 
bonds. Such exchanges are especially 
attractive to our retired citizens who 
are desirous of obtaining current interest 
income rather than a lump payment at 
maturity. Between January 1, when 
such exchanges were first authorized, 
until August 25, the shifts from E- to 
H-bonds totaled $231 million. 

With respect to marketable securi- 
ties, the Treasury's first use of the new 
authority was last June, when almost 


$4 billion of a topheavy $11 billion bond 


issue coming due in November 1961 was 
shifted to 1964 and 1968. This operation 
has somewhat reduced the problems in- 
volved in handling the maturity issue in 
November 1961, Moreover, the June 
operation clearly demonstrated that ad- 
Vance refunding can be a useful debt 
Management technique. 

Mr, Speaker, I bring this matter to 
the attention of the House because of 
the crucial importance of sound debt 
Management in our economy. Unless 
our debt is managed in a sound manner, 
we will severely complicate the problem 
of achieving a maximum sustained rate 
of economic growth and preventing a 
rise in the cost of living. Moreover, debt 
Management, along with sound fiscal 
and monetary policies, is part of the 
framework of domestic financial policies 
that must support a U.S. dollar in which 
People both at home and abroad will 
have confidence. 

Advance refunding, which the Con- 
gress approved last year by passage of 
H.R. 9035, is a highly technical subject. 
However, informed students of debt 
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management agree that our public debt 
is today too short in maturity, and they 
also agree that advance refunding is a 
promising technique for achieving some 
lengthening of the debt. 

The fact that the marketable debt is 
too short in maturity is indicated by the 
heavy proportion of short-term maturi- 
ties—almost 80 percent come due within 
5 years, as contrasted with only 50 per- 
cent in 1946. If effective steps are not 
taken to extend the debt, Treasury debt 
operations will occur more frequently 
and in much larger amount. This will 
tend to keep the Government securities 
market in a state of disturbance and also 
complicate the flexible application of 
monetary policies. Moreover, a con- 
stantly shortening debt involves other 
dangers: in particular, the shorter the 
maturity of the debt, the closer to money 
it is. Consequently, a big buildup in 
short-dated debt involves some of the 
same dangers as an excessive buildup 
in the money supply. 

Granted that debt lengthening is at 
this time an important objective, how 
best achieve it? Experience has shown 
clearly that it is very difficult to sell Jarge 
amounts of long-term bonds for cash. As 
was pointed out to the Committee on 
Ways and Means last year, there is com- 
petition for long-term funds from Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed and aided debt— 
such as FHA and VA mortgages—from 
State and local government securities, 
the interest on which is exempt from 
Federal income taxes; and from busi- 
ness flotations of securities. Although 
some people might argue that the Treas- 
ury could sell huge amounts of long- 
term bonds when interest rates are low, 
and apparently save interest in the 
process, this technique is unacceptable. 
This is because interest rates fall to their 
low points only in recessions, and heavy 
sales of long-term Government bonds at 
that time would run the risk of absorbing 
savings that would otherwise go into 
residential construction, business expan- 
sion, and State and local government 
projects. This would impair chances of 
business recovery and probably intensify 
the recessionary pressures. 

Advance refunding, although a rela- 
tively new technique, affords a highly 
useful and practicable device for achiev- 
ing some much-needed lengthening of 
the public debt without disturbing the 
economy. Under this approach, long- 
term investors who hold Government 
bonds that were once long-term but are 
now drawing closer to maturity, would 
be offered the opportunity to exchange 
into new long-term issues. Inasmuch 
as an advance refunding would be merely 
a switch of one security for another, it 
would not disrupt the market as would 
large issues for cash, nor would it ab- 
sorb new savings that could support 
economic growth and expansion. 

If the Treasury sold, say, $3 billion of 
new 25-year bonds for cash, I am ad- 
vised it would have to pay at least 4 per- 
cent, and probably considerably more. 
But the same amount of debt extension 
could probably be handled through ad- 
vance refunding with an increase of per- 
haps about 1 percent on the interest 
rates paid on certain outstanding bonds 
now carrying a 214 percent rate. That 
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is, holders of some of the 245 percent 
bonds maturing between 1965 and 1972 
would be offered the privilege of ex- 
changing for new 20- to 30-year bonds. 
In return for agreeing to extend their 
holdings some 15 to 25 years, these hold- 
ers would get, and properly so, a rate of 
about 3% percent instead of the 2134 
percent they are now getting. Asa prac- 
tical matter, no one would be willing to 
extend debt for such a period without 
earning a suitable interest return, 

In this way the Treasury, simply by 
agreeing to pay 3% percent instead of 
2% percent, achieves some meaningful 
and highly beneficial lengthening of the 
debt, but with a minimum of impact on 
one economy and on our financial mar- 

ets. 

One point that some people seem to 
have overlooked is that the 214-percent 
bond, from the standpoint of the market, 
is not a 244-percent bond at all. These 
securities are selling in price from a little 
less than 89 cents on the dollar up to 
about 95 cents on the dollar. Their true 
interest return in the market today is 
not 244 percent, but varies from about 
3.35 percent to 3.75 percent. Thus, what 
the Treasury would trade with the in- 
vestor is a new security whose yield in the 
market will be comparable to the yield 
on outstanding Government securities 
of similar maturity. 

This is a desirable market transaction, 
in which an investor agrees to extend his 
investment for a considerable period, in 
exchange for a somewhat higher inter- 
est return. All parties to the transac- 
tion gain—the investor, by getting a more 
competitive interest return; the Treas- 
ury, by achieving a more manageable 
debt structure; and the American people, 
as a result of better debt management. 

The basic principle of advance refund- 
ing is not new; in fact, it was used, suc- 
cessfully, in 1951. At that time, holders 


-of almost $20 billion of 21%4-percent 


bonds maturing in 1972 were offered the 
privilege of exchanging into new non- 
markekin, 234-percent bonds maturing 
n 1980. 


Hon. Joseph F. Holt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was privileged to come to Congress 
in the same year that Congressman 
JOSEPH F. HoLt became a Member. One 
of the first firm friendships I formed in 
Congress was with Congressman HOLT. 
We served together on the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee for a period 
of 6 years. Also, in 1955 we went to- 
gether to Russia to test the so-called 
Geneva spirit. We traveled through 
Russia at our own expense and came 
away with the feeling that as far as the 
Officials of the U.S.S.R. were concerned, 
the “Geneva spirit” was a myth. 
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Jor Hott has a capacity for work pos- 
sessed by few people. Also, he possesses 
@ keen intelligence which gives him a 
quick insight to almost any problem 
with which he is confronted. He cou- 
ples these qualities with a very practical 
mind which allows him to present a solu- 
tion to a problem, which is not only a 
good solution on paper but which will 
work, 

Jon Horr came to Congress at the age 
of 26. Therefore, he is still a very young 
man to have obtained the stature he en- 
joys, and to have had the experiences he 
has had. The United States will hear 
much more from Congressman Hott in 
the future, whether his activities be in 
the world of politics or in the world of 
business. I would regard him as one of 
the more promising young men among 
our colleagues in the Congress. 

I will miss Jon Horr's presence, as will 
many of his other friends. Mrs. Rhodes 
joins me in wishing to Jox and his fine 
wife, Lee, the best of everything in the 
future and to extend to them the assur- 
ance of our continuing friendship and 
good will. 


Nobody Is a Second-Class Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
admire a colleague who is willing to fight 
for the rights of a constituent against 
the toughest kind of bureaucratic oppo- 
sition, One of these cases, which reflects 
credit on the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis] was reported recently in 
the national press. The fact that Rep- 
resentative Curtis is not of my political 
affiliation does not diminish my admira- 
tion of the role he played in securing the 
rights of a fellow citizen and I know that 
our colleagues will read this article with 
a sense of pride and satisfaction. The 
article follows: 

Nowopy Is a SECOND-CLASS CrrmeN—so 
JOHNNY RUMPHORST GeTs His CLEARANCE 
BY Am Force 

(By Jack Anderson) 

LACKLAND Am Force Base, Txx.— Between 
bites at a ham sandwich the sergeant 
glanced up at the tall, fair-haired airman 
and announced laconically: “You've failed 
your security check.“ 

The airman stiffened. All his hopes and 
ambitions, so high only moments before, 
suddenly plunged like spent rockets. But 
why?” he stammered. The sergeant poked 
sa heap 5 — his tongue. “Dunno,” he 

5 on 

8 * account of your relatives 
For Basic Airman John 

was a crushing blow. Se woe ie 

born and bred; he had never seen Germany 

or met his relatives there. He had shown 
both enthusiasm and aptitude for the Air 

Force, placing in the top 2 percent in basic 

training tests here. This opened the way 

for special language training at a university 
he had never dared dream of attending. 

Believing he had made the grade, Johnny 
had written home only the day before to tell 
his parents in St. Louis, Mo., that he ex- 
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pected to study Chinese at Yale, He started 
his letter boyishly with a frontispiece in 
big, bold letters: “I made it.” Then he went 
on to exclaim: “Did you ever think it? Me 
at Yale. Whoopee.” He signed: “Your 
scholar son, Johnny, Yipeee. PS. I’m 
happy.” 

Now he had another letter to write. Back 
in his quarters, he struggled for the right 
words. “Dear Mom and Dad,” he began, “I 
don't quite know how to put this after the 
letter in the mail yesterday. To put it as 
bluntly as possible, ‘Disregard previous let- 
ter.“ I get out of bed smiling at the world 
and everything goes OK until I get a pink 
slip of paper. This paper asks me to report 
to a certain building, I report and am given 
the news that I have failed the security 
check.“ 

PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

Johnny Rumphorst later was to learn his 
patriotism never had been in doubt. He had 
been turned down simply because the Air 
Force considered it too expensive to investi- 
gate his German relatives, In the words of 
the then Air Force Secretary James Douglas, 
a loyalty check beyond our borders was re- 
garded asa luxury. It was cheaper to brand 
the boy as a security risk. 

If this blind ruling was a shock for young 
Rumphorst, it was a thunderbolt for his 
father, Bernhard Rumphorst, a naturalized 
American and fiercely proud of his adopted 
country. Born in Muenster, Germany, he 
came to the United States in 1927. He 
found a job as an airplane mechanic, mar- 
ried an American girl in 1936, became a citi- 
zen. 

When the United States declared war on 
Germany in 1941, Bernhard Rumphorst, like 
many other ex-German nationals, was inves- 
tigated by the FBI and given a clean slate, 
In 1955 he was granted a special security 
clearance to work on secret aviation projects, 

He was pleased and proud when son John 
joined the Air Force. Then John's letter 
came. Stern, balding Bernhard Rumphorst 
seethed with sorrow and anger, 

He found himself remembering his own 
loyalty oath and wondering whether there 
were not, after all, two kinds of American 
citizens: those born in this country and 
those naturalized like himself. He decided 
to do what every citizen is entitled to do, 
He went to see his Congressman. 

Representative Tom Curtis, Republican, 
of Missouri, listened sympathetically, then 
began a one-man battle that he carried right 
up to President Eisenhower. His opening 
blast was a letter to the Air Force demand- 
ing an explanation. Back came a reply in 
February 1959, from Secretary Douglas ex- 
plaining the “luxury” ruling, He gave as- 
surance that Rumphorst's rejection on secur- 
ity grounds “should not be interpreted as a 
reflection on the loyalty to the United States 
of either Airman Rumphorst or his father. 
The queston of loyalty did not enter into 
consideration inasmuch as an investigation 
was not conducted. 

This confirmed Congressman Curtis’ grow- 
ing suspicion that John Rumphorst had been 
declared a security risk simply to save a few 
dollars, He was penalized not because 
he was disloyal but because it would cost too 
much to prove him loyal. The father imme- 
diately offered to pay the costs to clear his 
son, The offer was turned down, 
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Curtis also learned of an extraordinary Air 
Force gaffe not mentioned in Douglas’ letter. 
Apparently the officers who handled the 
Rumphorst case had never heard of Muenster 
and, without bothering to check a map, had 
assumed it was in East Germany. Aotually, 
both Muenster and the Rumphorst relatives 
are in and sympathetic to West Germany. 

The Congressman concluded it was high 
time to make a personal call upon Douglas. 
The conversation that followed became 80 
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loud and angry that it could be heard dis- 
tinctly outside the office. Here is the explo- 
sive highlight, as taken down by an aid: 

Douglas: My job, sir, is to protect the 
United States.” 

Curtis: And my job is to protect the 
rights of individual citizens. You don’t 
seem to understand that there is only one 
kind of American citizen, That is full 
American citizenship. There is no law that 
makes different types of citizens.” 

The visit ended with both men completely 
losing their tempers. Douglas dared the 
Congressman to do anything to upset the 
Air Force decision. Curtis informed him 
icily that he would go to the President. 

In his letter to Ike, Cunris reviewed 
Johnny's case and concluded: 

“Are we going to have loyalty based upon 
the criteria of not having relatives behind 
the Iron Curtain because it takes time to 
investigate specific cases?” 

A week later the President replied, prom- 
ising: “I shall certainly take a close look 
at this matter and shall see that you have a 
further report on it shortly.” But the 
promised report took the Air Force’s side. 

CHANGE OF HEART 


But Congressman Curtis was not to be 
put off. His persistence finally forced Doug- 
las to order an investigation—with the hap- 
piest of results. Seven months from the 
day his world had fallen apart, John Rump- 
horst was granted full clearance. 

Young Rumphorst took the victory calmly. 
“I guess I'm lucky,” he said, to be born in a 
country where democracy does prevail—even 
if it does get sidetracked at times.” 

At his family’s new home, a pink stucco 
duplex in Los Angeles, Bernhard Rumphorst, 
his wife, daughter Betty Jane and son Bobby 
held a celebration. Bernhard told Parade: 
“Nothing that has ever happened to me has 
caused me more heartache or more humilia- 
tion. But itis allover now. Only in Amer- 
ica with men like CURTIS 
could such a miracle happen.” 

And Congressman Curtis? Said he: “I 
was happy to help young Rumphorst, but I 
have only started, Round two in this battle 
will be to make the Air Force change its 
overall policy so this can't happen to other 
young Americans born of naturalized citi- 
zens.” 


Education for American Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


x OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include, for the 
attention of my colleagues, an article 
which appeared in the Belmont Leader, 
@ newspaper published in my district, on 
efforts being made in my area to alert 
community leaders against Communist 
subversion. 

As this article points out, the Glenview 
Naval Air Station has permitted the use 
of its facilities for a group of citizens who 
have conducted the 5-day program en- 
titled “Education for American Secu- 
rity.” I believe the U.S. Navy should be 
commended for making these facilities 
available as part of the Navy’s commu- 
nity relations program. 

This impressive program of education 
for American security is being cospon- 
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sored by several of our largest commu- 
nity, religious, and veteran organiza- 
tions. I believe that if similar schools 
were started throughout the country, 
the leaders of our respective communi- 
ties would have a better understanding 
of the Communist menace which is 
threatening the entire world. 

As Capt. I. M. Hampton, U.S. Navy, 
commanding officer of the naval air sta- 
tion at Glenview, Ill., recently told me in 
explaining the decision to permit this 
group to use the facilities at his air 
Station: 

One of the oldest military axioms is to 
“know your enemy.“ After a shooting war 
Starts, there is seldom time to learn. So in 
times of peace we must study and learn 
about our enemies, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that any time spent by my military 
Personnel in attending this school will be 
money well spent for the benefit of the tax- 
payers of the Nation. 


The response to this school from civil- 
ians throughout my district has been 
Most encouraging. 

The basic purpose of this school is to 
bring about an awareness of the ominous 
hammer and sickle that threatens the 
very life of our Nation today. 

The 5-day session includes 15 morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening courses on 
methods of teaching Americanism and 
counteracting Communist propaganda. 
Among those participating as lecturers 
were Fred Schwartz, director of the 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade; 
Herbert Philbrick, FBI counterspy; Dr. 
E. Merrill Root, author of a book en- 
titled “Brainwashing in High Schools”; 
Richard Arens, director of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee: and the 
Reverend Fredrick Becka, Maryknoll 
missionary priest long held prisoner by 
Chinese Reds. 

I hope that other communities 
throughout the country will organize 
similar seminars and avail themselves of 
the facilities available to them at nearby 
defense installations as was done with 
this project. 

Mr. Speaker, the Belmont Leader arti- 
cle follows: 

ANTI-RED SCHOOL AT NAVAL BASE 

The Glenview Naval Air Station is sponsor- 
ing a 5-day anti-Communist school, August 
29 to September 2, entitled “Education for 
American Security.“ 

The conference is open to educators, 
Clergymen, businessmen, and interested 
Citizens. 

Capt. Isaiah M. Hampton, commanding ofi- 
cer of the Glenview Airbase, will welcome 
registrants at the opening session in the 
Station theater, Monday, August 29 at 8:30 
a.m. 

Francis J. Vignola, naval air reservist, 
and Lt. Cmdr. Charles Bigler, base intelli- 
gence officer, are planning the program. 

Speakers include political scientists from 
three Catholic university faculties: DePaul, 
1 Dame, and LeMoyne College, Syracuse, 

Rev. Frederick J. Becka, M.M., pastor of 
St. Therese Chinese Mission, who was in- 
terned in Communist China, will also take 
Part in the program. 

Dr. Fred Schwarz, physician, who heads 
the Christian Anti-Communist Crusade with 
Offices in Long Beach, Calif., will impart his 
knowledge to those attending. Another in- 
structor Is E. Merrill Root, author of “Brain- 
Washing in the High Schools,” 
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Those persons interested in enrolling in 
the 5-day school can write to Education for 
American Security, Post Office Box 20, Naval 
Air Station, Glenview, Il. 


Bristol's Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Bristol, Conn., is making plans 
for a special observation this fall of the 
175th anniversary of the date on which 
it was incorporated as a separate town. 

Bristol is a fine community, which 
has gained almost 26 percent in popula- 
tion in the last 10 years. In early 
American history, it became noted for its 
clock production and the Ingraham and 
Sessions names are famous throughout 
the world. It also was one of the first 
manufacturing centers in automobiles, 
with the Hupp-Rockwell car, and today 
its New Departure Division of General 
Motors is a significant part of the 
economy, 

Long known as the Bell City, through 
the production of bells for the world, it 
is also the city where the idea of the 
Yellow Cab originated. Many fine fami- 
lies who have left their imprint on Con- 
necticut history have come from there. 
Like other Hartford County cities, it is 
conscious of its needs to modernize and 
a farsighted redevelopment plan has 
been under consideration, 

Bristol is an alert community, and its 
recent exploration of new ideas and op- 
portunities in the space age through its 
well-known craftsmanship and technical 
abilities offers, I know, a great promise 
for the future. It has some fine estab- 
lishments and outstanding workers who 
have much to offer, although the city 
has been plagued by technological ad- 


justments in recent years. 


But these considerations may recede 
somewhat as Bristol prepares to take 
note of her proud traditions. I would 
call attention in particular to the plans 
to bring the schools into close affinity 
with the program stressing the city’s ac- 
complishments for those who must carry 
them on. Chairman Joseph J. Riley, Jr., 
who is with Associated Spring Corp., in 
Bristol, has outlined an ambitious pro- 
gram. George W. Hull and Mrs, Dorothy 
Manchester will contribute historical 
articles that should be interesting and 
informative. Basically any observation 
of historical traditions should be made 
the springboard for resolutions of new 
determination for the future. I know 
that Bristol and its people have great 
abilities. I believe this theme is domi- 
nant in a special editorial from the 
Bristol Press which I now submit for the 
RECORD: 

[From the Bristol Press, Aug. 27, 1960] 

BRISTOL'S 175 T 

The announcement Friday that a city of 
Bristol-chamber of commerce committee 
had launched plans for the observance of the 
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city’s 175th anniversary this year with a 
series of events scheduled for the first week 
in October was welcome news to many a loyal 
citizen of our community. 

We have a past to be proud of and a future 
that holds much promise. The general out- 
line of the program of events announced by 
Chairman Joseph J. Riley, Jr., would indi- 
cate that the twofold theme of the look back 
as well as the look ahead will be well devel- 
oped in the course of the anniversary cele- 
bration. 

While the 175th is perhaps not such a 
milestone as the 100th or 150th or 200th, at 


the same time it is a notable quarter-century 


mark, just a short 25 years from our 200th. 

Bristol had quite a celebration in June 
1935 commemorating the city’s 150th anni- 
versary along with the State’s 300th. The 
“25 Years Ago” column in the Saturday issues 
of the Press this past June chronicled nu- 
merous highlights in that observance. The 
emphasis seemed quite definitely on appre- 
ciation for the past. 

Considering the number of newcomers to 
Bristol in the past 25 years and the growth 
of the city since 1935, certainly the look back 
is an important part of our forthcoming 
175th celebration. Bristol had a population 
of just over 30,000 in 1935. The 1960 census 
credits Bristol with 45,221. 

It's probably safe to say that almost one- 
third of our population today are new to 
Bristol since 1935, either because they are 
the younger generation or because they are 
newcomers moved into the city. 

For that group of our citizens who were 
not here for the city’s 150th observance, it 
is definitely worthwhile to bring to them an 
appreciation of Bristol’s past, and its fine 
citizens of former generations who built well 
in their eras. 

Then the other anniversary observance 
theme—the look ahead—that is important 
for all to adopt. 

Tying in the anniversary observance with 
the schools in the city gives a definite em- 
phasis on the look ahead. Certainly it is 
how well we do by our schools and how well 
the schools do for the students that points 
the way to how well Bristol will do in the 
next 25 years. The youngsters in the schools 
today will be in positions of responsibility in 
local government, business and industry and 
schools, too, when Bristol celebrates its 
200th. 5 

So to focus the anniversary attention on 
the look ahead, as well as the look back, we 
commend the decision of the board of edu- 
cation and other school authorities, and 
parochial school administrators, who may be 
planning to bring the local schools in on the 
175th anniversary observance. 

We will follow with interest the unveiling 
of further plans for Bristol's 175th anniver- 
sary observance. As Chairmen Riley stated, 
only the general outline for the schedule of 
events was ready for release at this time. 

We bespeak the entire community's sup- 
port for and interest in our city’s 175th anni- 
versary. Certainly all of us can profit by an 
appreciative look back and a good, hard yet 
optimistic look ahead. 


Hon, Carl T. Durham 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 


er, I want to join in the tributes being 
paid Cart DurHaM, an outstanding Amer- 
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ican stateman who has contributed so 
much to the successful implementation 
of American atomic policies as well as 
to the other broad fields of military se- 
curity, 

Few men have had such wide respect 
for their legislative specialties. Any po- 
sition which Cart DurHam took in the 
field of atomic energy was bound to be 
one of great logic. 

All of us in the House in addition 
know CARL DurHaMm as a gentle and kind 
person who has inspired the respect and 
affection of us all. 


Roseburg High School Spanish Club 
Makes Friendship Tour to Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1960, I had the pleasure of 
calling to the attention of this House the 
trip to Mexico which members of the 
Roseburg High School Spanish Club, Los 
Conquistadores, had planned to make at 
the close of the school year. 

This morning, September 1, I received 
a letter from the students’ Spanish 
teacher, Mr. Berton M. Bailey, who 
made the trip with them. He said, in 
part: 

The trip was a great success. We were met 
at the border town of Nogales, Mexico, by a 
delegation of the city officials, as well as 
those of the Federal Government and the 
schools. We were taken to a big reception 
and declared official guests of the city. The 
flags of the two countries were presented 
and then the national anthems were played. 
Some of the students were moved to tears by 
this display of friendship. We received the 
some reception in the other towns that we 
visited. 

This friendship tour turned out to be 
Just that. The American and Mexican stu- 
dents found they had many interests in com- 
mon. And they talked Spanish too. 


Person-to-person contact such as has 
been practiced by these Oregon high 
school students offers us the best possible 
means of building friendships between 
nations. I congratulate these Roseburg 
students. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include three stories about 
their trip The. first appeared in the 
Portland, Oreg., Oregonian, June 8, 1960. 
The second appeared in the Guaymas 
newspaper and describes the first day’s 
activities of the students in Guaymas, 
Mexico. The third newspaper story has 
been written by one of the travelers, fol- 
5 the return of the class to Rose- 

urg: 

[From the Portland Oregonian, June 8, 1960] 
ROSEBURG SPANISH STUDENTS Pay Own WAY 
ON VISIT TO OLD Mexico 
(By Linda Lampman) 

In Roseburg, a town well known lifting 
Itself by e the ving see of 
the year goes to 36 high school students from 
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first-, 
classes. 

Friday night at the close of classes for 
the year, they boarded a special chartered 
bus for 2 weeks of practical experience in 
Mexico, It was a culmination of a project 
started last January which began with the 
out-loud thinking of their instructor, Berton 
M. Bailey. “Wouldn't it be nice if we could 
all go to Mexico together,” he mentioned 
during a class period in September of 1959. 
His students agreed. 

When a truckload of explosives damaged a 
large part of the town last summer it seemed, 
for a while, that all plans were off. But no 
one contended with youthful determination. 

This January the fundraising began. Resi- 
dents of Roseburg will be eating candy for 
years to come but the students kicked their 
project off by selling well over $900 worth of 
sugared confection (Mason candies). 

Next on the agenda was a real Mexican 
dinner. The meal was cooked by a local 
woman who previously had run a restaurant 
specializing in the food. Ingredients were 
supplied by local merchants who by that 
time had gained interest in the project. 

After that the ideas came from the in- 
trigued townspeople, Bailey explained. Radio 
station KRNR donated a day of broadcasting 
time. Students sold advertising, splitting 
the proceeds with the station 50-50, prepared 
the programing and carried on all shows for 
the day. The highlight of the day was a 
broadcast phone conversation between Bailey 
and the mayor of Guaymas, Mexico. 

But all the energy didn’t go into fund- 
raising. That was strictly an out-of-class 
project. In class the students studied the 
customs of the peoples—the girls will change 
into skirts at Tucson and will wear no pedal 
pushers or shorts once across the border. 

Volumes of correspondence filled the mails 
from Mexico to Roseburg and the tour was 
plotted. The focal point will be Guaymas, 
approximately 250 miles from the border. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Guaymas has 
arranged a private home for the students, a 
basketball tournament between the two 
classes, and a big flesta. 

TO BE AMBASSADORS 


In turn Roseburg students making the trip 
are laden with slides showing typical Oregon 
scenery and have plans for an American 
party they will give for their new friends. 

Most important the trip is not being made 
on a tourist basis, but as friends. All stu- 
dents signed certificates pledging themselves 
to the task of cementing good relationships 
between the countries. 

They will live with the young people of the 
country as friends. Bullfights, church, and 
local festivities will be attended with more 
than the thought of pleasure in mind—that 
of education, not only themselves but others, 
to the idea that the United States is not 
always represented by the typical tourist. 

The eyes of parents, boarding their chil- 
dren on the educational good-will bus Fri- 
day night, were a little wistful. 

“We could have taken an additional bus 
Just for all the chaperons who volunteered,” 
Bailey laughed. s 

Their children had accomplished the fan 
tastic, built a dream into reality and were 
heading for a tomorrow rich in international 
good relations. 


second-, and third-year Spanish 


[From La Gaceta, Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico, 
June 9, 1960] 
EXCURSION DE ESTUDIANTES NORTEAMERICANOS 
EN GUAYMAS FUERON DECLARADOS HUES- 
PEDES DE HONOR POR EL AYUNTAMIENTO 


Ayer por la manana arribo a este puerto 


September 2 


Los estudiantes, 14 varones, 22 senoritas, 
dos maestras y al frente de allos el director 
de la escuela Sr. Berton M. Bailey, fueron 
recibidos en el Palacio Municipal por las 
autoridades municipales encabezadas por el 
Sr. Juan Inigo, el encargado del comite de 
recepcion, Sr. Antonio Bareno, y un grupo 
de mariachis que tipicamente les dio la 
vienvenida, declarandoseles huespedes de 
honor durante se permanencia de cuatro 
dias en Guaymas. 

Los mencionados estudiantes vienen & 
nuestra ciudad en un viaje de placer y 
estudio, ya que todos allos forman parte del 
grupo de idiomas y en nuestra region haran 
interesantes estudios de caracter historico. 

Anoche en el Teatro Campodonico de la 
estacion radiodifusora XEIR, se les ofrecio 
una fiesta literario musical, con la participa- 
cion de elementos artisticos de la localidad 
y de los mismos estudiantes norteameri- 
canos. En igual forma, hoy se les ofrecera 
un paseo por mar a bordo de una embarca- 
cion camaronera. 

Bien venidos. 


{From the Roseburg (Oreg.) News-Review, 
June 16, 1960] 
STUDENTS PLAN DISPLAY or Trip’s MEMENTOS 
(By Larry Crain) 

With their trip to Mexico complete, the 36 
Spanish students are planning still another 
project. In early July they hope to put on 
a public display of their journey. Included 
will be pictures, slides, and movies of the 
journey and some of the articles purchased 
in Mexico. 

The group arrived in Roseburg early Tues- 
day morning after 2 days of traveling on the 
bus from Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico. Mean- 
while, their advisor and Spanish teacher, Ber- 
ton M. Bailey, had won a fellowship to the 
University of Puerto Rico. The students 
bid good-by to him at the bus depot and 
presented him with a gift. The other chap- 
erons, Mrs. Corrine McTaggert and Mrs. 
G. S. Haaf, were given gifts also. Mrs. Haaf 
took care of the illnesses of the travelers. 
Mrs. McTaggert is a home economics in- 
structor at the high school. 

The basketball game between the two na- 
tionalities, played at Guaymas, came out to 
the pleasure of the home squad, 45-22. It 
was played in the, Guaymas Municipal, a 
part of the Guaymas secondary school, 

Before the game the Roseburg girls 
greeted Guaymas with the traditional Rose- 
burg high greeting except that it was in 
Spanish. Throughout the game they gave 
other yells. Guaymas, of course, retaliated 
with its own cheering section, 


Resolution Commending the House of 
E Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 | 


Mr. GEORGE P, MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, branch 76 of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers, located in 
the east bay area of California, is con- 
scious of the action of Congress in over- 
riding the President’s veto of the recent 
pay bill. 

On July 19, 1960, the branch passed a 
resolution commending the House of 
Representatives for its action. 


1960 


I am happy to present it to the House 
by making it a part of these remarks: 


RESOLUTION COMMENDING THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Whereas the honorable Congressmen are 
to be commended for their earnest and 
wholehearted support of the Letter Carriers 
request for economic equality; and 

Whereas according to law, the Letter Car- 
riers are not allowed to the bargaining facill- 
ties enjoyed by the majority of unions; and 

Whereas after furnishing the honorable 
Congressmen with facts and figures on how 
we stand economicelly we have to look to 
the Congress to understand our needs; and 

Whereas this year we are all very proud 
of the way the Congress united in our cause 
even in the face of the Presidential veto 
and brought our struggle to a most gratify- 
ing conclusion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Branch 76, National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, of Oakland, Calif., 
go on record as commending the House of 
Representatives of these United States for 
their courageous passage of H.R. 9883 and 
Overriding of the veto that followed. 


Scout Award to Bruce Simpson, of 
Prospect Harbor, Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to say that 
courage is an ingredient that is ap- 
Plauded by everyone, and particularly 
when it is evidenced in one who is young 
in years. 

I insert into the Recor an article from 
the Bangor Daily News that deals with 
the heroic demonstration of a youth 
from my congressional district, a deed of 
which I am justly proud. 

Vice President Nrxon has also seen fit 
to commend this valorous act, and in 
conjunction with the newsclipping con- 
cerned, this letter, too, I submit to the 
Recor: . 

[From the Bangor Daily News, June 25-26, 
1960] 
Cus Scout To RECEIVE AWARD FOR RESCUING 
CHILD From POND 

Prosrecr Harsor, July 11—Bruce Simpson, 
II- year- old son of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Simp- 
son of Prospect Harbor, will be given a spe- 
cial award for quick thinking and spon- 
taneous action in rescuing a 7-year-old girl 
trom Flanders Pond. 

While playing on the wharf at the East 
Sullivan Pond early this summer, little 
Rhonda Ross fell into the water. Young 
Simpson, who was swimming close by, ob- 
Served the accident and noted that she did 
not come to surface. 

He dived into the water, which was about 
7 feet deep, brought her to surface and set 
her back on the wharf. 

Rhonda is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Ross, who were residing at West 
Gouldsboro. The family has gone to Mo- 
rocco, North Africa; where Mr. Ross is con- 
tinuing to serve as communications chief in 
the U.S. Navy. 

Simpson is a Cub Scout of Den 2 of the 
Gouldsboro Pack, and will receive the award 
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for his action in the fall, Cubmaster is 
James McKinna, 


OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1960. 
Master Bruce SIMPSON, 
Prospect Harbor, Maine. 

Drar Bruce: I just had the pleasure of 
reading about your recent exploit and I 
wanted to get this note off to congratulate 
you on your courageous act in rescuing a 
young girl from drowning. 

Your bravery in saving her life is a splendid 
example for all of us. The ability which 
you demonstrated to think quickly and to 
act promptly in response to a critical situa- 
tion has earned you the well-deserved appre- 
ciation of your fellow Americans. I am in- 
deed proud of you for this noble achievement. 

With every good wish for the future. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


A Few Facts of History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to include 
an article entitled “A Few Facts of His- 
tory,” by Mr. South Trimbie, which ap- 
peared in the Lexington Herald of Lex- 
ington, Ky., on September 30, 1928. Mr. 
Trimble was a minister of the Christian 
Church, of which I am a member and 
minister. 


Mr, Trimble sets forth some of the im- 
portant facts which I believe need to be 
read and understood by every American 
as we approach the coming election. 
His article is as follows: 


[Prom the Lexington (Ky.) Herald, Sept. 28, 
1928] 


A Few Facts or History 
(By South Trimble) 


It is a sad commentary on the intelligence 
of the American people to say that the 
paramount question in this campaign is 
religion and there could be ne such ques- 
tion in this land if our fellow citizens 
hearkened to the voices of the departed 
leaders and patriots—Washington, Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, Alexander 
Stephens, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson—and a host of others of every politi- 
cal party and religious creed, whose patriot- 
ism, statesmanship cannot be questioned. I 
am not one of those who believe that the 
great majority of good men and women of 
this country who believe in the incompati- 
bility of the Roman Catholic faith are in- 
tolerant and bigots as they are usually 
branded, they are only benighted and 
honestly believe that the Catholic church 
and those of that faith are a menace to the 
American institution. It would be absurd 
to say that these objectors to religious 
equality are not sincere in their distrusts. 
It would be equally absurd to conclude that 
they are consciously violating the spirit of 
the Federal Constitution, in their stand, 
that Catholics be barred from high positions 
in our Government on account of their 
faith. If I had heard and read day in and 


libelous propaganda that has been preached 
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and published by professional itinerant 
mercernary lecturers and cheap, widely cir- 
culated plats, phamphlets and publications, 
I would be of the same opinion. The most 
outrageous and libelous propaganda, the al- 
leged official oath of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, which has for the last 15 years, been 
circulated by millions of copies in every sec- 
tion of the country, city, town, and hamlet, 
and is being circulated today, has been 
branded false, libelous and malicious by a 
committee of Congress and also by a com- 
mittee of 32d and 33d degree Masons, 

In the hope that I may set to thinking 
some of those who have been honestly mis- 
led and who do not desire to do injustice to 
their fellow men, I am going to make a 
brief tour of the archives of the past to see 
if the parts Catholics have played in history 
justify the battle being waged against their 
patriotism and citizenship. As to the Cath- 
olic creed, faith, or mode of worship, I 
know little, and have less concern, Religion 
is a matter between man and his Creator, 
and whether he be Protestant, Baptist, Jew, 
or even a heathen worshiping a stuffed 
frog or wooden image, if I believe him sin- 
cere I have for him profound respect. I 
have no desire to pry into a man’s conscience 
to Inquire what he believes or what he does 
not believe. As a citizen and as a member 
of society, he should be judged by his acts 
and not by his creed. I have recently read 
in an anti-Catholic publication that the 
Catholic Church is opposed to the reading of 
the Scriptures and the * * * with the rules 
of that church to deny or affirm the state- 
ment, and it is immaterial to me whether it 
is true or false, but I do know that the in- 
disputable pages of history chronicalize that 
the Bible, in fragments, was for several cen- 
turies scattered over different parts of 
Christendom, and in A.D. 397 a council of 
Catholic prelates assembled at Carthage and 
compiled the New Testament, the Bible, and 
the Catholic Church was the sole custodian 
of it for 1,500 years. This was more than a 
thousand years before the invention of the 
printing press, and hundreds of copies, all 
that were in existence during this period, 
were written by hand by Catholic monks. 
Whether they read it or not, the world is 
indebted to the Catholic Church for the com- 
pilation and preservation of the Bible for 
posterity. 

FOUNDATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 

The next outstanding achievement for 
which historians give due credit to those 
of the Catholic Church, was the framing of 
the immortal Magna Carta, the cornerstone 
of British and American constitutional goy- 
ernment, establishing the rights of habeas 
corpus, trial by jury, and forbidding taxa- 
tion without representation. This immor- 
tal document was wrung from the despotic 
King John on the plains of Runnymede by 
Archbishop Langton of Canterbury and the 
Catholic Barons of England. 

CRADLE OF CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN 

AMERICA 

Of the Thirteen Original American Col- 
onies, Maryland was the only one settled by 
Catholics. She was also the only one that 
raised aloft over her fair lands the banner 
of liberty of conscience, and that invited the 
oppressed of other colonies to seek an asy- 
lum beneath its shadow. 

On the 2d day of April 1649, the General 
Assembly of Maryland passed the following 
act, which will reflect unfading glory on 
that State as long as liberty is cherished in 
the hearts of men: 

“Whereas the enforcing of conscience in 
matters of religion hath fallen out to be of 
dangerous consequence in those common- 
wealths where it has been practiced, and for 
the more quiet and peaceable government of 
this province, and the better to preserve 
mutual love and unity amongst the inhabi- 
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tants, no person whatsoever within this prov- 
ince professing to belleve in Jesus Christ 
shall from henceforth be anyways troubled 
or molested for his or her religion, nor in 
the free exercise thereof, nor anyway com- 
pelled to the belief or exercise of any other 
religion against his or her consent.” 

At the same time the Puritans of New 
England inflicted summary punishment on 
those who were rash enough to differ from 
them in religion. In Massachusetts, the 
Quakers were whipped, branded, had their 
ears cut off, their tongues bored with hot 
iron, and were banished, under pain of death 
if they returned. 


PART PLAYED BY DARING MARINERS, DISCOVERERS, 
AND EXPLORERS 

Protestant historians say of two Catho- 
lics—Christopher Columbus and Americus 
Vespucius—for whom this land and so many 
of its counties, towns, and cities are named, 
that they were the discovers of the Western 
Hemisphere, that through and by them its 
existence was made known to the civilized 
world, and the perpetuation of their names 
on our maps and in our schoolbooks is in 
recognition of the honor and admiration due 
from mankind. 

John De la Costa, a Catholic, was a fa- 
mous companion of Columbus. He acted as 
pilot. 

The discoverer of the Pacific Ocean was a 
Catholic, the renowed Vasco de Balboa. 

The discoverer of Florida, John Ponce de 
Leon, was a member of the same faith, 

The admiral of the fleet that first sailed 
around the world, and the discoverer of the 
straits which bears his name was a Catholic, 
Ferdinand Magellan. 

The discoverer of the Atlantic States of 
this Republic was John de Verranzani, a 
Catholic. He coasted along the shore from 
@ point not far from Wilmington, in North 
Carolina, as far north as Newfoundland. 

The discoverer of California and conqueror 
of Mexico was a Catholic, Fernando Cortez. 

The first missionary of the Hurons was 
John de Breboeuff, Jesuit. 

The discoverer of the upper Mississippi 
and first explorer of that river was the Jesuit, 
James Marquette. 

The Ohio River was first discovered by De 
la Salle, a Catholic. 

The founder of the San Francisco was the 
Catholic missionary, Junipero Serra, a Fran- 
olscan. 


De Soto, a Catholic, conquered Florida and 
discovered the lower peninsula. 

The discoverer of lower Canada and the 
river of St. Lawrence was James Cartier, a 
Catholic. 

The discoverers of the mainland of North 
America were the Catholics, John and Se- 
bastian Cabot. 

The founder of the oldest city in the 
United States—St. Augustine, Fla—was 
Peter Melendez, a Catholic. 

The discoverer of Lake Huron was the 
Catholic monk, Joseph le Caron, OS.F. 

The founderer of Quebec and discoverer of 
Lakes Champlain and Ontario, was the Cath- 
olle, Samuel de Champlain. 

Pierre LaClede—linguist—a Catholic, and 
explorer founded the city of St. Louis. 

Father Junipero, pioneer California mis- 
sionary, chosen as one of the two of its sons 
to represent the State in the hall of fame at 
Washington. 

Maj. Charles Pierre L'Enfant, planner of 
the city of Washington, was a Catholic, as 
was James Hoban, after whose plans the 
Present White House is designed. 

DIM CATHOLICS DO THEIR PART IN THE BATTLE 
FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE? 

After his election to the Presidency of the 
country whose independence he had been en- 
abled to win by the help of Catholic soldiers 
and sailors, and the open purse of a Catholic 
country, George Washington addressed a let- 
ter “To the Roman Catholics in the United 
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States of America,” in which he sald, “I hope 
ever to see America among the foremost na- 
tions in examples of justice and liberality. 
And I presume that your fellow citizens will 
not forget the patriotic part which you took 
in the accomplishment of her Revolution and 
the establishment of their Government, or 
the important assistance which they received 
from a nation in which the Roman Catholic 
faith is professed.” 

We know what nation Washington meant 
when he wrote of “the important assistance” 
in the establishment of their government 
which the Revolutionary patriots “received 
from a nation in which the Roman Catholic 
faith is professed;" and in this country's cap- 
ital stands a statue of the Catholic general, 
Rochambeau, who came from that nation 
and with its soldiers and sallors—struck the 
decisive blow which started this country on 
the path of independence among the na- 
tions of the earth. The pressure for money 
to pay the troops was in part relieved by a 
loan from Rochambeau. 

Washington had in mind that in the hour 
of sorest need, the young and weak Ameri- 
can Republic received from France, at that 
time the foremost Catholic nation of the 
world, the assistance, General Lafayette with 
money and men, that enabled him to win 
for liberty, for civilization and humanity— 
the greatest struggle of d against 
autocracy, the world had ever seen. 

“For freedom’s land remembers her debt 
to Prance and Lafayette.” 

Among the names which we may be sure, 
were in W. 's mind when he wrote 
that letter to the Roman Catholics, and that 
never faded from his memory, were the 
names of those illustrious patriots, the Car- 
rolls, of Maryland—Catholics all. Charles 
Carroll—who, in signing the Declaration of 
Independence wrote “of Carrollton" after his 
name to identify himself—staked more, in 
the way of earthly possessions, in putting 
his name to that document, than any other 
signer. He was a member of the war board 
of the Colonial Congress, and of the U.S. 
Senate after the Revolution and when 
he died, at the age of 95, he had outlived all 
the other signers. Daniel Carroll was a 
member of the Colonial Congress and of the 
convention that framed the Constitution of 
the United States, which he declared to be 
“the best form of Government ever offered 
to the world.” John Carroll—bishop and 
archbishop, founder of the American Cath- 
olle hierarchy—was sent by the American 
Congress on a sepcial mission to Canada in 
the interest of the United States. There 
was room in Washington’s heart, too, for the 
name of Aedanus Burke, that sturdy patriot 
and Catholic, who left his seat on the bench 
of the Supreme Court of South Carolina, to 
become a Revolutionary soldier. 

Washington was also thinking of Catholic 
John Barry, who commanded the cruiser, 
named Lexington, that first carried the 
American flag upon the ocean; who made 
the first capture of any vessel of war that 
ever was made by a regular American cruiser 
in battle, and who fought the last sea fight 
of the Revolutionary War. His was the first 
commission issued by the Marine Commit- 
tee of the Continental Congress, and on the 
organization of the Navy, after the Revolu- 
tionary War, his name headed the list of 
captains appointed by President Washing- 
ton and the first ship was the United States, 
commanded by Capt. John Barry. Because of 
this record he has been called “the father of 
the American Navy.“ 

Washington had in mind Gen. Stephen 
Moylan, whom he so highly regarded. 
Moylan was a merchant, but at the out- 
break of the Revolution he quit his store to 
enlist in the American cause, and was at 


and reentered active service, at the head of 
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an independent cavalry command that. he 
had organized, and rose to the rank of 
brigadier general. He has been called the 
Murat of the Army. General Moylan was 
not only a Catholic himself, but he was the 
brother of a Catholic bishop; and I may as 
well add that another brother, John Moylan, 
also a Catholic, was a general during the 
Revolution, 

Washington had not forgotten another 
Catholic, Gen. Casimir Pulaski, the herolc 
Pole, who fell fighting in Savannah for 
American independence. 

On the banks of the Hudson near the US. 
Military Academy at West Point stands a 
monument erected by a grateful nation on 
which is carved the name Koselusko.“ 
Catholic General Thaddeus Koscisko, whose 
name time has covered with imperishable 
laurels—who served side by side with Wash- 
ington and Greene in the Revolution, who 
was chief engineer in constructing the forti- 
fications at West Point—who showed Gen- 
eral Gates how to entrench himself on Bemis 
Heights—thus securing victory at Saratoga 
for the American arms—who was the sub- 
ject of especial commendation from Wash- 
ington to the American Congress, and the 
recipient of the thanks of that body and 
of a grant of land and a pension for his 
services to the American cause. 

In spite of the fact that at the time the 
Revolutionary War broke out there were only 
25,000 Catholics in American colonies, yet 
they furnished twice the number of soldiers 
of any other creed. There were 1,500 com- 
missioned officers of Irish blood in the Con- 
tinental Army, and it is interesting to note 
that a few extracts from the muster rolls 
of Washington's veterans there were 494 Mur- 
phys, 227 Conners and O’Conners, 331 Mo- 
Carthys, 322 Ryans, 286 Reillys, 242 Con- 
nollys, 221 Burkes, 230 O'Briens, 178 O'Neals, 
184 Fitzgeralds, 155 Donnellys. 


CATHOLICS IN THE CIVIL WAR BETWEEN THE 
STATES 

There were 18 Catholic generals and 12 
Catholic admirals in the service of the Union 
Army during the Civil war. They were Gen- 
erals Sheridan, Rosecranz, Newton, Ga- 
resche, Ewing, Foster, Keyes, McMahon, 
O’Rorke, Shields, Meagham, Corcoran, Gui- 
ney, Cass, Mulholland, Smyth, Meade, and 
McClelland; while the admirais were Am- 
men, Beaumont, Boarman, Febiger, Franklin, 
Kilty, B. F. Sands, J. B. Sands, Kirkland, 
Grasher, Meade, and Young. 


CATHOLICS IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 


A glance at the history of the Confederate 
States shows that the Catholic, Beauregard, 
was the commander who led the Confederate 
troops to victory in the first battle of the 
War Between the States, and was the suc- 
cessful defender of Charleston and Peters- 
burg; that the most famous naval com- 
mander of the Confederacy was the Catholic 
Raphael Semmes; and it was of his kinsman, 
Paul J. Semmes, of Georgia, also a Catholic, 
that Robert E. Lee wrote: He fell mortally 
wounded while leading his brigade on the 
first day at Gettysburg, with the courage 
that always distinguished him. He died as 
he had lived, discharging the highest duty 
of a patriot with devotion that never fal- 
tered and courage that shrank no danger.” 

Another member of that distinguished Ro- 
man Catholic family was Judge Thomas J. 
Semmes, who was one of the ablest Senators 
of the Confederate States Congress, was 
president of the American Bar Association, 
and long the recognized head of the bar of 
Louisiana. And surely that is not a wholly 
vicious religion that moves a man to write— 
as Thomas J. Semmes wrote—in his last will 
and testament the injunction: “Be kind to 
those among my debtors who may need your 
kindness.” 

Still another member of that family— 
Catholic, of course—was Thomas Semmes, of 
Canton, Miss., who—physically unable to do 
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active military service in the Confederate 
Cause—equipped at his personal expense a 
Company for that service. I opine that there 
are few, if any, Protestant families with a 
record of devotion to the southern cause 
surpassing that of this Catholic family. 


AN UNPARALLELED INSTANCE 


There was but one instance during the 
War Between the States, of promotion from 
the rank of captain directly to that of briga- 
dier general, and the soldier thus promoted 
Was a Catholic. His name was V. J. B. Girar- 
dy. Third Georgia Volunteers, a regiment 
that honored the State so gloriously on many 
battlefields. 

On the second day of August, 1864, Presi- 
dent Davis dispatched to General Lee these 
Words: “Have directed the appointment of 
Captain Girardy as recommended.” Two 
Weeks later Victor Girardy's body lay on the 
field of battle within the enemy’s lines. 

Other distinguished generals who followed 

E. Lee under the banner of the “Lost 
Cause” were: Longstreet, Cavell, Hardee, 
Adams, Anderson, Branch, Jackson, Cleburn, 
and Hardeman. Thomas Mallett, chief of 
Ordnance making ammunition for the Con- 
federate arms, was a Catholic. 

CATHOLIC PRIESTS IN CIVIL Wan 


With the Union Army Father John Ireland, 
later archbishop of St. Paul, Minn., Father 
Louis Lambert, 18 Illinois, Father Lawrence 
McMahon, later bishop of Hartford, Father 

ve, later bishop of Rochester, Father 
Corby of Notre Dame, Chaplan at Gettysburg, 
Jesuit Fathers O'Reilley, Ouilette, O'Hagan, 
and Tissot. A 

With the Confederate Army, Father 
Frances Leray, later archbishop of New Or- 
leans, Father Abraham Ryan, “Poet Priest of 
the South,” Father Hamilton, Father Peter 

, Chaplan General of the Confederate 
Army, and many others, 
CATHOLIC SISTERS IN CIVIL WAR 


The more than 1,000 nuns, representing 12 
Orders and 20 distinct congregations, who 
Served throughout the Civil War, adminis- 

to both Union and Confederate forces, 
and of whom Abraham Lincoln referred to in 
Part as follows: 

“Of all the forms of charity and benevo- 
lence seen in the crowded wards of the hos- 
Pitals, those of some Catholic Sisters were 
among the most efficient. I never knew 
whence they came or what was the name 
of their order. More lovely than anything 


I had ever seen in art, so long devoted to il- . 


Tustrations of love, mercy, and charity, are 
the pictures that remain of those modest 
Sisters going on their errands of mercy 
among the suffering and dying. Gentle and 
Womanly yet with the courage of soldiers 

@ forlorn hope, to sustain them in 


the cooling, 
refreshing, strengthening draughts as di- 
Tected, they were veritable Angels of Mercy.” 

There is a monument in Washington to 
their memory. 

Steven R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy 
in Jefferson Davis’ cabinet, was a Catholic, 
as also was Admiral Raphael Semmes, who 
commanded the Alabama until she was sunk 
by the Kearsage, but not before she had cap- 
tured some 65 warships and vessels, and in- 
fiicted millions of dollars of damage on the 
enemy commerce. 

TRUE AMERICANISM 

Roger B. Taney, a Catholic, was appointed 
Attorney General of the United States and 
later Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States by Andrew Jackson, 
against whom the most rabid anti-Catholic 
will hardly make the charge of a lack of 
Americanism—any more than such a charge 
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will be made against Grover Cleveland for 
eppointing to a seat on the bench of that 
Court the Catholic and ex-Confederate sol- 
dier, Edward D. White, later made Chief 
Justice by appointment of William H. Taft, 
whose Americanism was not challenged nor 
tainted by reason of that appointment. 
DAVIS ON CATHOLIC PRIESTS 


Words from Jefferson Davis, president of 
the Confederacy: . 

“In a time when the mations were ruled by 
arbitrary power, the Catholic priests stood 
between the despots and their victims, sub- 
limely defying the rage of one and divinely 
bending to raise the other. From time to 
time the heroic spirit of that ancient line 
has been called forth, and in plague, pesti- 
lence and famine, in the wilderness and on 
fields of blood, in the prison, on the scaffold, 
and among the deserted mourners, nobly 
have they maintained the glory of their 
fat * 

The fell demon of religious intolerance 
had no more uncompromising foes than the 
president and vice president of the Confed- 
erate States, and at that president's cabinet 
table Catholic, Jew, and Protestant sat side 
by side. 

NOT MANACLED BY A CATHOLIC _ 

Was it a Catholic that riveted manacles 
on the limbs of Jefferson Davis when he 
was a prisoner in the strongest fortress in 
America? No. It was the man who later 
was the head of the Guardians of Liberty, 
an anti-Catholic organization. And the 
only potentate in all the world that sent a 
message of sympathy and consolation to Jef- 
ferson Davis in prison was the Pope of Rome. 

Who was the leading counsel for the de- 
fense of Mr. Davis aaginst the charges of 
treason made him by the US, Gov. 
ernment? It was Charles O’Conner, a Cath- 
olle and the recognized head of the bar of 
New York, who volunteered his services to 
the illustrious prisoner; and his most active 
associate counsel was George Shea, another 
Catholic. 

And while Jeff Davis was being tried for 
his life, incarcerated in a Federal prison, his 
wife and children distracted and ill, were 
being nurtured back to health by Catholic 
Sisters in Georgia. 

CATHOLICS IN THE WORLD WAR 


The part the American Catholics played 
in this great conflict when they fought to 
make “The World Safe for Democracy” is 
of such recent event that all are familiar 
with it. That they contributed their part, 
none will deny. We might mention here 
that the outstanding fighting unit of all the 
Allied armies was the famous Rainbow Di- 
vision of New York in which those of Cath- 
olic faith dominated to such an extent that 
it was called a Catholic division. Historians 
tell us that during the later period of hos- 
tillties the daring bravery and courage on 
the field of battle, of the soldiers of this 
famous division contributed more to the 
successful termination of war than any of 
the fighting units In the Allied armies. 

In 1923 the Secretary of the Navy gave out 
a statement that 45 percent of the U.S. Ma- 
rines were of the Catholic faith. 


A FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 


The Revolutionary Fathers who, under the 
lead of Washington and Jefferson, framed 
the Constitution of the United States, put 
into one of its articles this clause: 

“No religious test shall ever be 
as à qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States,” 

Shortly after the Constitution, as orig- 
inally framed, had been ratified by the 
States, 10 articles of amendments were added 
to it. The very first one of these articles 
of amendment declared that “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
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religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.“ This assertion, for the second 
time in the fundamental law, of the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom, shows the im- 
portance attached to it by the Fathers of 
the Republic. 

It should be noted that the religious test 
was the only test forbidden by the wise 
men, the true Americans and patriots, who 
framed the Constitution. That was the for- 
bidden fruit, within which, they knew, lay 
the virus that, if introduced into the po- 
litical system they were creating would be 
fatal to it. 

ALEXANDER STEPHENS, ON THE RELIGIOUS TESTS 

“I am utterly epposed to mingling religion 
with politics in any way whatever, and es- 
pecially am I opposed to making it a test 
in qualification for civil office. A Catholic, 
therefore, in our country, and in all coun- 
tries, ought, as all other citizens, to be per- 
mitted to stand or fall in public fayor and 
estimation upon his own individual merit. 
But I think, of all the Christian denomina- 
tions in the United States, the Catholics are 
the last that southern people should join in 
attempting to put under the ban of civil 
proscription. For as a church they have 
never warred against us or our peculiar 
institutions.’ ’” 

True Americanism, as I have learned it, 
is Uke true Christianity—disciples in neither 
are confined to any nation, clime, or soll 
whatsoever. 

The genuine disciples of “true American- 
ism,” like the genuine followers of the Cross, 
are those whose hearts are warmed and 
fired—purified, elevated, and ennobled by 
those principles, 


It is for this reason that a Kamschatkan, 
a Briton, a Jew, or a Hindu can be as good 
& Christian as anyone born on Calvary'’s 
brow or where the Sermon on the Mount was 
preached. And, for the same reason, an 
Irishman, a Frenchman, a German, or Rus- 
sian, can be as thoroughly American as if 
he had been born within the walls of the 
old Independence Hall itself. 


LINCOLN’S LETTER ON TOLERANCE 


“There is among the letters of Abraham 
Lincoln one written to a friend on August 
24, 1855, which deserves to be cited: 

“I am not a know-nothing: that is cer- 
tain. How could I be? How can anyone 
who abhors the oppression of Negroes to 
be in favor of degrading classes of white peo- 
ple. Our progress in degeneracy appears to 
me to be pretty rapid. As a nation we be- 
gan by declaring that “all men are created 
equal.” We now practically read it “all men 
are created equal, except Negroes." When 
the know-nothings get control, it will read 
“all men are created equal, except Negroes 
and foreigners and Catholics,” When it 
comes to this, I shall prefer emigrating to 
some country where they make no pretense 
of loving liberty—to Russia for instance, 
where despotism can be taken pure and with- 
out the base alloy of hypocrisy.” 

HISTORY REFUTES IT 


T trust, and believe, I have shown that 
the truth of history overwhelmingly refutes 
the imputation that profession of the Roman 
Catholic faith is incompatible with loyalty 
to American principles of government: An 
unbroken record of a century and one-half 
of unsullied loyalty and unblemished patriot- 
ism should by this time lay low the ghost 
of political bigotry. 

History shows that there are no more de- 
voted adherents, no sturdier defenders of 
the principles of constitutional liberty, as 
they have been transmitted through the 
great charter and the American Constitu- 
tion, than have been found in the ranks of 
those professing that faith. 
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Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a heavy heart that I discuss our inability 
to obtain an effective and worthwhile 
housing bill in this last session of the 
86th Congress. And let me emphasize, 
Mr. Speaker, that there should be no 
mistake about where the blame rests— 
it lies squarely at the door of the Re- 
publican administration and the Repub- 
lican minority in the Congress. The 
combination of an ever-present veto 
threat and the lack of a single Republi- 
can vote on the Rules Committee—these 
two uncompromising obstacles were just 
too difficult to overcome in this abbrevi- 
ated session. 

It is now abundantly clear that the 
only hope for adequate programs in the 
field of housing and urban renewal is the 
election of a Democratic President in 
November. With the forward-looking 
leadership that a Democratic adminis- 
tration would provide, the tremendous 
economic potential of America would 
once more be fully utilized and an ade- 
quate effort would be made to meet the 
goals of our national housing policy. 

Ever since this administration took 
office, housing legislation has faced a 
rough and rocky road. Just 2 years ago, 
we ended up with no housing bill what- 
soever in spite of the fact that an over- 
whelming majority of the Congress fa- 
vored such legislation. In fact, when 
the housing bill was brought up near the 
end of the session in 1958, it came with- 
in six votes of gaining the necessary 
two-thirds majority to pass under sus- 
pension of the rules. Most of us are 
familiar with the serious problems cre- 
ated by the failure of that bill. FHA 
ran out of insurance authorization, the 
Urban Renewal Administration put in 
an unfair rationing procedure, and the 
low-rent public housing program was 
brought to a halt. 

In spite of this pressing need for 
prompt action on a housing bill in 1959, 
it was not until September, after two 
Presidential vetoes, that we succeeded in 
getting any legislation on the books. The 
very first bill passed by the Congress, S. 
57, already included a number of com- 
promises in an effort to meet the admin- 
istration’s objections. In spite of this, 
the bill was vetoed on July 7. The Con- 
gress promptly passed another measure, 
S. 2539, which made further major con- 
cessions to administration opposition, but 
even this modest measure was vetoed. 
Finally, a barebones bill, S. 2654, was 
at long last signed into law on September 
23 after the Congress had adjourned. It 
was clearly understood by all concerned 
that this last bill was only a 1-year meas- 
ure designed to enable our housing and 
urban renewal programs to continue in 
operation until more comprehensive pro- 
visions could be made at the current ses- 
sion of the Congress, 
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It is incomprehensible to me why the 
administration persists in its stubborn 
opposition to sound housing and urban 
renewal legislation. One of the greatest 
tasks facing America is the rebuilding 
of our cities and the elimination of 
slums. Our national goal of “a decent 
home and suitable living environment 
Tor every American family” adopted un- 
der a Democratic administration has re- 
ceived at least token acceptance in Re- 
publican platforms. And yet, the lack of 
genuine warmth in that acceptance has 
been amply proven not only by the per- 
sistent efforts of the administration to 
block housing legislation, but by its fail- 
ure to come up with a single constructive 
idea in recent years. 

Today, with the end of the session at 
hand, we are confronted only with the 
choice of whether or not to accept this 
very modest resolution to extend the FHA 
title I home improvement loan program 
for 1 year, provide $500 million to meet 
the backlog of applications under the 
college housing loan program, and pro- 
vide $50 million for the community fa- 
cilities program. But for the adminis- 
tration’s determined resistance, the Con- 
gress would have a chance to work its 
will on the comprehensive bill originally 
recommended by your Committee on 
Banking and Currency. I would like to 
describe briefly the major provisions of 
that bill. 

First, there is an obvious and pressing 
need for measures to stimulate home- 
building activity. The level of housing 
starts in July was one-fourth below the 
same month last year. This was an an- 
nual rate of less than 1.2 million in con- 
trast to a rate of 1.6 million during the 
early part of 1959, and in contrast to a 
need for more than 2 million units a 
year. Experience has taught us that 
such a drop in residential construction 
can well undermine the entire economy. 
Already severe distress is evident in the 
Northwest lumber industry, in appliance 
manufacturing, and in other industries 
which depend upon residential construc- 
tion for an important part of their mar- 
ket, If allowed to go unchecked, this 
decline in homebuilding can add to the 
already serious level of unemployment. 

In order to restore homebuilding ac- 
tivity to a high level of operation, the 
bill would have liberalized FHA mortgage 
insurance terms for home buyers. First, 
in order to lower monthly housing costs 
and partly offset the record-high interest 
rates on FHA loans, the bill would have 
extended the maximum maturity from 
the present 30 years to 35 years. Sec- 
ond, the bill would have reduced FHA 
downpayment requirements in all price 
ranges. Building on the highly success- 
ful experience of our great GI home loan 
program under which 2 million veterans 
bought homes without downpayment, the 
bill would have permitted FHA to insure 
no-downpayment loans on homes 
priced up to $13,500. Above that a 10- 
percent downpayment would have been 
required on any amount between $13,500 
and $20,000 in place of the present law 
which requires 10 percent from $13,500 
to only $18,000. The bill would have in- 
creased the ceiling on FHA single-family 
loans from $22,500 to $25,000. 
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There is every reason to believe that 
these changes would have brought many 
home buyers into the market. The po- 
tential demand for homeownership has 
proven itself to be extremely strong in 
this country. You will recall that the 
Emergency Housing Act of 1958 which 
did much to spark the sharp increase 
in new home production and sales in 
that year, provided, among other things, 
for a reduction of FHA downpayments. 
One needs only to recall the real estate 
advertisements of a year or two ago, 
when mortgage money was still avail- 
able for no-downpayment GI loans, to 
realize the importance that builders at- 
tached to this feature. 

Another long overdue amendment to 
existing law would have permitted the 
FHA Commissioner to reduce the mort- 
gage insurance premium by as much as 
one-half under any FHA title I pro- 
gram. Present law requires FHA to 
charge at least one-half of 1 percent per 
annum on the outstanding balance of 
any loan which it insures. However, 
over its quarter of a century of opera- 
tions, the FHA has built up reserves of 
some three-quarters of a billion dollars 
and many experts feel that the insurance 
premium can now be safely lowered, at 
least on some FHA programs. The bill 
would have given the Commissioner dis- 
cretionary authority to do just that, thus 
lowering the monthly payments of home 
buyers. 

Another important provision of the bill 
would have increased FHA’s mortgage 
insurance authorization by $4 billion al- 
though the administration has been hesi- 
tant to ask for this. The recent rate of 
use indicates that FHA may well reach 
its present ceiling before the next Con- 
gress meets. In 1958 the administration 
failed to alert the Congress that it was 
rapidly nearing the limit of FHA in- 
surance authority because it knew that 
this extra factor would have been enough 
to give us the six votes we needed to pass 
the general housing bill under suspen- 
sion, Shortly after the Congress ad- 
journed, FHA was forced to put into ef- 
fect a stopgap system of agreements-to- 


insure. This highly dubious procedure 


was outlawed by last year’s housing bill. 
I sincerely hope that FHA will be able to 
get by until the 87th Congress convenes 
because the adverse effect on builders’ 
plans and home building will be far more 
serious this time than it was in 1958. 
Mr. Speaker, I will not attempt to go 
into all of the improvements to the 
FHA programs our bill would have pro- 
vided. It would have made some very 
useful improvements in the FHA rental 
and cooperative housing programs. Also 
it would have established a new program 
of FHA insurance to make mortgage 
loans available in older residential 
neighborhoods, in order to encourage ef- 
forts to halt deterioration in these places 
before they become actually blighted. 
Title II of the bill would have ad- 
vanced our efforts to provide decent ren- 
tal housing for our elderly citizens by 
making another $50 million available for 
the direct loan program and by elim- 
inating the 2 percent equity require- 
ment now contained in existing law. I 
take particular pride in this program 
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which I originally proposed several years 
ago, Although it was singled out for 
special criticism and denunciation in 
each of the two veto messages, it finally 
became law with the Housing Act of 
1959. The administration continued to 
show its distaste for this outstanding 
Program by refusing to request an ap- 
Propriation to get it started. In spite 
of this, the Congress has appropriated 
$20 million and the first projects should 
be underway in a short time. This pro- 
gram, which provides 50-year loans at 
only 3½ percent interest for nonprofit 
sponsors of rental housing for the eld- 
erly, makes it possible to rent these units 
for $15 to $20 a month less than under 
regular FHA financing with its higher 
Ynterest rate and insurance charges. 
This is a highly important saving to most 
older families and the program holds 
great promise of meeting our needs in 
area. 

Title II of the bill would have con- 
verted the FNMA secondary operation 
Program into a central mortgage bank 
along the lines recommended by the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
Mortgage Bankers Association, and the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. The need for some device to 
smooth out the flow of funds to the 
home mortgage market_and thereby re- 
duce the fluctuations in residential con- 
struction has long been recognized. The 
changes which would have been made 
by this bill, such as giving FNMA greater 
independentce under a three-man board, 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and 
Permitting FNMA to make short-term 
Warehousing loans on the security of 
mortgages, would have gone for to 
achieve this goal. A comparable sec- 
ondary market facility for conventional 
loans to be operated under the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board would have 
been provided by title IV of the bill. 

In addition the bill would have made 
a number of changes in FNMA’s special 
assistance program under which that 
agency buys mortgages on program 
which the President or the Congress has 
designated as deserving of special aid. 
FNMA would have been required to pay 
the full face amount of any loan in these 
special categories instead of charging 
discounts as it does at present. More- 
over, a limitation of 1 percent would be 
set on the fees and charges required by 
FNMA which now total 144 percent. 

Needed increases in FNMA authoriza- 
tions would have been made by the bill. 
The general fund, to be used at the Presi- 
dent's discretion, would have been in- 
creased by $75 million and the existing 
funds for cooperative housing mortgages 
would have been increased by $10 million 
with all of the money to go to true con- 
Sumer cooperatives. Two new funds 
would have been established. The first 
would have provided $15 million for the 
purchase of FHA section 232 mortgages 
on nursing homes. This section was 
added to the National Housing Act in 
1959 but potential borrowers have experi- 
enced difficulty in finding private lenders 
Willing to make the loans as is so often 
the case when a new FHA program is 
established. ‘The second fund, in the 
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amount of $25 million, would have been 
established to assure the successful 
launching of the new FHA program pro- 
vided in title I of the bill to make mort- 
gage insurance available in older neigh- 
borhoods. 

One of the greatest problems which 
will face the homebuilding industry in 
the next few years is the rapid increase 
in land prices. Already land costs have 
soared in most towns and cities, making 
it increasingly difficult for the industry 
to find places to build lower-cost hous- 
ing. This inflation has not been due to 
a lack of raw land—towns and cities now 
take up less than 1 percent of the total 
land area of our country—but rather it 
is due to the lack of developed land avail- 
able for homebuilding. An important 
factor in this is the difficulty which 
builders face in obtaining adequate 
mortgage credit to meet the expenses of 
acquiring and developing land. To meet 
this need, title V of the bill would have 
authorized FHA insurance on loans to 
private developers and builders to con- 
vert raw land into building sites suitable 
for housing construction. Because this 
was a new program it would have been 
put on a 1-year experimental basis with 
appropriate safeguards to prevent specu- 
lative abuse. The need for some such 
assistance is obvious and pressing, and 
action to bring down land costs is long 
overdue. 

Title VI of the bill would have pro- 
vided the college housing loan program 
with an additional $500 million to take 
care of the existing backlog and to carry 
the program further for 1 year. This 
program is one of our least controversial 
and most successful efforts in the field of 
housing. 

Title VII of the bill would have pro- 
vided an additional $450 million in capi- 
tal grant authorization for the urban 
renewal program. The American Mu- 
nicipal Association and the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors have strongly urged the 
Congress to provide a 10-year program 
of $600 million a year. In spite of this, 
the administration requested not one 
cent for this vital program which holds 
the key to the ultimate rebuilding of our 
cities and the elimination of slums. I 
am hopeful that the administration 
which takes office next January will show 
better understanding of our needs in the 
field of slum clearance and urban re- 
newal and will recommend an adequate 
program. 

The bill would also have provided for 
a pilot program for the rehabilitation of 
existing dwellings, Local authorities 
would be able to acquire and repair a 
limited number of dwelling units which 
could be resold after rehabilitation. 
Such an approach offers hope for arrest- 
ing blight before it becomes so serious 
that only outright clearance can cure it. 

In addition, the bill would have ac- 
corded to hospitals the same advantages 
under the urban renewal program which 
were granted to colleges and universities 
in the Housing Act of 1959. Under the 
bill hospital expenditures for urban re- 
newal could be counted as part of the 
local community’s one-third share of the 
net cost of slum clearance. Other 
amendments in the bill would have re- 
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moved impediments in existing law to 
urban renewal operations involving col- 
leges and hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most impor- 
tant problems facing urban renewal 
today is the plight of families and small 
business firms who are displaced, By the 
same token, one of the most promising 
provisions of the bill was Title VIII: Re- 
location Assistance, This title would 
have given more equitable treatment to 
small business firms by permitting full 
payment of actual certified moving ex- 
penses thus removing the inequity that 
now arises in some cases when a com- 
pany with heavy equipment is forced to 
move but cannot be fully compensated 
under existing law. Moreover, the bill 
would have provided long-term low in- 
terest rate loans—4 percent—through 
the Small Business Administration to 
enable displaced businesses to reestablish 
in new locations. Also, displaced busi- 
nesses would have been given a reason- 
able opportunity to relocate in the same 
urban area to the maximum extent 
feasible. 

In the case of displaced families the 
bill would have increased the ceiling on 
relocation payments from $200 to 
$300. A more far-reaching provision 
would have greatly increased the effec- 
tiveness of FHA's section 221 relocation 
housing program. Section 221 was de- 
signed to benefit displaced families by 
helping them to acquire other housing 
on relatively easy terms. It is general- 
ly agreed that this program has been a 
very limited success. In large part, its 
intended benefits have been nullified by 
the administration's high interest rate 
policy which have simply priced many 
low income families out of the market. 
To overcome this, the bill would have 
provided for section 221 loans to non- 
profit corporations at 4 percent interest 
and for a 45-year term—under the pres- 
ent program financing costs total 534 
percent and the maximum term is 40 
years. These more favorable financing 
terms would lower monthly rentals to 
displaced families by as much as 15 
percent. 

In a further attempt to reduce the 
rentals which displaced families must 
pay under the program, the bill would 
have encouraged tax abatement by local 
communities. Where the local com- 
munity is willing to exempt a project 
from local real estate taxes, the amount 
of the exemption could be counted as 
part of the local community's one-third 
share of the cost of the urban renewal 
project. This would reduce rentals by 
an additional $10 to $15 per month per 

t. 

To assure the availability of financing 
for this new type of housing for dis- 
placed families, the bill would set up a 
special $100 million support fund under 
the FNMA special assistance program. 

Included in the miscellaneous section 
of the bill was the authorization of an 
additional $100 million for the highly 
successful publie facility loan program. 
Under this program, priority is given to 
communities of 10,000 or less which need 
water and sewer systems. Fortunately, 
some funds for this program are includ- 
ed in the measure now before the House. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
one more subject which should have been 
included in this year’s housing legisla- 
tion. That is additional authorization 
of units for the low-rent public hous- 
ing program, I am confident that if the 
housing bill had been allowed to proceed 
along its regular course that at least 
some new units would have been added 
either on the floor of the House or in con- 
ference. As you know, the general hous- 
ing bill sent over from the Senate in- 
cludes 25,000 additional low-rent units. 
Personally I feel this number is far from 
adequate. You will recall that last year 
the House approved a total of approxi- 
mately 180,000 low-rent units in the first 
housing bill. In the end we were forced 
to cut this down to a mere 37,000 units. 
This figure was arrived at by a careful 
examination of applications on hand to 
eliminate all deadwood. Although the 
administration has dragged its feet and 
refused to sign contracts for more than 
a handful of these, the balance is al- 
ready fully committed in one stage or an- 
other. In fact, a backlog of applica- 
tions is once again building up. This is 
hardly surprising in view of the great 
need for these units—a need which will 
seriously hamper our urban renewal ef- 
forts if it is not soon met. 

Mr. Speaker, the general housing bill 
was carefully considered by the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing and by the full Bank- 
ing Committee. It would have met many 
urgent needs in our housing and urban 
renewal programs. The people of our 
country—the home buyers and builders, 
the mayors, and others interested in 
sound and equitable measures for re- 
building our cities—have good cause to 
share my regret that the opposition of 
the administration and the Republican 
minority in Congress has prevented the 
Congress from even having an opportu- 
nity to vote on this bill. And this was 
the only way they could defeat the bill 
because, as we all know, if the Congress 
were given a chance to act on this bill, 
it would have passed by a substantial ma- 
jority. As it is, we must now wait until 
next year when I hope and expect to see 
a Democratic administration which will 
work together with the Democratic ma- 
jority in the Congress to enact sound 
and forward-looking housing legislation. 


Twentieth Anniversary of Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
fall Americans of Ukrainian descent will 
celebrate the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, Inc., an organi- 
zation which has compiled a splendid 
record of achievements. 

Speaking for 2½ million Americans, 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee has 
Served primarily as an educational or- 
ganization, 
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Tt has kept Ukrainian-Americans fully 
informed on events behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, especially the efforts of the dozen 
captive non-Russian nations within the 
Soviet Union. 

It has served the United States, par- 
ticularly our national security interests, 
by bringing to the attention of our Gov- 
ernment important facts about the cold 
war. : 

I congratulate the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee on its achievements, I wish 
it many more years of success. 


Further Irregularities Revealed in 
Long Beach Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, another campaign payoff is being 


- engineered for RICHARD Nixon, only this 


time a government agency is directing 
the insidious job and the little people 
are footing the bill. A Long Beach, 
Calif., law firm, headed by Nrxon's cam- 
paign manager in the area, has been 
given a lucrative retainer by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board in connection 
with its unjustified and irregular seizure 
of the $100 million Long Beach Savings 
& Loan Association. 

For the first 2 months of this arrange- 
ment, the firm of Clock, Waestman & 
Clock drew nearly $8,000 in fees, and the 
total has by now probably reached 3 or 4 
times that amount. The potential im- 
portance of this political payola can be 
seen from the fact that a 10-year fight 
on another matter involving this same 
association and this same Federal agency 
has racked up attorneys’ fees that may 
amount to as much as $400,000. 

Details on this deal have just been 
diclosed in hearings of a special sub- 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives headed by Representative Jonn E. 
Moss that is investigating the Home 
Loan Bank Board's seizure last April 22 
of the Long Beach institution. In the 
same hearings, it was proved that the 
White House itself has become so deeply 
involved in the fight over the seizure 
that a proposed settlement was ap- 
parently vetoed by one of the Presi- 
dent’s top aides, This is an almost iden- 
tical parallel to the highly improper in- 
fluence brought to bear upon another 
agency of the Government in the no- 
torious Dixon-Yates case. Congress 
vests in the Home Loan Bank Board 
complete authority to make decisions 
based on the facts and the law in each 
case and it has been declared time and 
again highly improper if not criminal 
for outside influences of any kind what- 
soever to be brought to bear on the 
members of such boards with respect to 
their decisions. The undue infiluence 
exerted upon this Board has now created 
an awkward situation indeed for this ad- 
ministration. It has been proven they 
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have improperly entered the case and 
how to extricate themselves will now 
present a sticky problem. 

Here are the deails on the adminis- 
tration’s latest deal: 

Early this year the Chairman of the 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board dis- 
cussed with David W. Kendall, Special 
Counsel to the President, the Board’s 
plans to seize the Long Beach institu- 
tion. On Friday, April 22, 10 minutes 
before closing time, Board agents 
marched into the association and seized 
it. When the institution opened its 
doors the following Monday, long lines 
of frantic depositors were waiting, and 
in the next 2 weeks more than $26 mil- 
lion was withdrawn. Full details on this 
operation, and the potential destruction 
of the institution, are available in the 
special subcommittee’s report issued last 
July. 
Meanwhile, the Board members real- 
ized what a mess they had got them- 
selves into and decided to get some ex- 
tra legal talent to help fight off the 
courts and the depositors. Naturally, 
they turned to Nrxon’s office and asked 
for recommendations. A Board member 
talked it over with Robert H. Finch, ad- 
ministrative assistant to Nrxow and now 
his national campaign manager, and 
who for years has been associated and 
involved in the building and loan asso- 
ciation industry. And, interestingly, 
Finch suggested. the Long Beach firm 
whose head by coincidence is handling 
Nrxon’s campaign in the area. 

All this took only a few days, and in one 
of the fastest negotiations on record the 
Long Beach firm got a contract providing 
a rate of $40 an hour for a partner and 
$30 an hour for an associate; and $250 a 
day for court appearances, unless two at- 
torneys were involved, when the rate 
would go to $400 a day. 

So far this has paid off for Nrxon’s 
campaign manager at the rate of almost 
$4,000 a month. 

After several weeks, the bank board 
decided to try to negotiate a settlement, 
and over the period of a month reached 
near agreement several times. But then 
the White House stepped in. The board 
chairman consulted with Mr. Kendall, 
the President’s special counsel, and the 
tentative agreement was reversed. Al- 
bert J. Robertson, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, admitted in 
the hearings that he met with Kendall to 
discuss the situation, but he refused to 
disclose what was said. However, the 
President of the seized association testi- 
fied under oath that he was told by an- 
other Board member that Kendall had 
vetoed the settlement. 

These facts are clear from the evidence 
of the hearings. The bank was seized 
with notably weak and faulty reasoning, 
but once the deed was done the White 
House and Nrxon determined not to let 
the action become a political liability. 
While the White House sabotaged all 
possible chances of a settlement that 
could not help but reveal the stupidity 
and capriciousness of the seizure action, 
Nrxon’s office made sure that his friend 
and campaign manager would profit as 
long as the fight continued. 

The principal ones to suffer from such 
political duplicity are the thousands of 
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depositors in the Long Beach institution 
Whose savings and interest earnings are 
being consumed by lawyers’ fees and use- 
less litigation. 

This seizure, precipitated by incompe- 
tent politically motivated hacks, is now 
compounded by political opportunists at 
the highest level. The result is a scan- 
dal that must and will be thoroughly 
investigated, with the guilty persons 
brought to the bar of public opinion, 
if not to justice. 


Hon. Matthew E. Welsh Calls for Quality 
Education for Hoosier Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as 
the only Indiana member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
&s one who is deeply interested in Ameri- 
Can public education, I am always 
Pleased when a leading citizen of my 
State speaks out on behalf of better 
schools and better teachers. 

The Honorable Matthew E. Welsh of 
Vincennes, not only speaks out for edu- 
Cation but he has worked actively to im- 
Prove the school system of Indiana. As 
minority leader of the Indiana State 
Senate, Matt Welsh has fought hard for 
adequate funds for the schools and 
teachers of our State. 

He is the Democratic candidate for 

Governor of Indiana and I firmly be- 

leve will continue to work hard for edu- 

Cation if elected chief executive of o 

State. . 

WELSH EDUCATED AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY AND 
THE UNIVERSITIES OF PENNSYLVANIA AND 
CHICAGO 


In addition to his two terms as a mem 


ber of the State senate, Matt Welsh has 
also served two terms in the Indiana 
House of Representatives. He is an elder 
and trustee of the First Christian Church 
of Vincennes, treasurer and trustee of 
Vincennes University, a director of the 
Security Bank & Trustee Co., and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the YMCA 
of Vincennes. He was educated at In- 
diana University and the Universities of 
Pennsylvania, and Chicago. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
in the ConcrEssionaL Recor the follow- 
ing excerpts from the excellent address 
delivered by Senator Welsh at the 11th 
Annual Indiana Leadership Conference 
of the Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion at French Lick, Ind., on August 9, 
1960, The excerpts follow: 

Quality education for Hoosier children 
cannot be achieved in a bargain basement. 
Yet as educators you are familiar with the 
Phenomenon of those who cry the loudest 
Publicly for better schools, better teachers, 
and better educational programs, are the 
very ones who slash the money for echools 
to do the job. 
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GOVERNOR'S BUDGET PROPOSED ONLY $2 MILLION 
INCREASE FOR SCHOOLS 

We witnessed this in the last session of 
the general assembly in which the original 
budget for State distribution to local com- 
munities for education called for an increase 
of slightly more than $2 million over the 
previous 2 years. 

Two million dollars is a lot of money, but 
then there are 90,000 additional pupil-years 
to pay for, at in excess of $325 a year, that 
amount soon becomes only a token. Those 
90,000 additional pupil-years will cost by 
the end of the next fiscal year more than 
$29 million. Yet the State was proposing to 
bear only $2 million of the cost. 

What alternatives then faced local com- 
munities? They would have to either in- 
crease local property taxes by $27 million or 
cut further into the kind of education In- 
diana parents want for their children. 

We finally got through the general as- 
sembly an appropriation that increased 
school aid by $15 million, This at least 
would pay for about half of the increased 
costs caused by more children in school, but 
it provided nothing for increased cost of 
everything the schools have to buy to keep 
operating, for fairer salaries for teachers, 
for increased science laboratories, language 
rooms, and other improvements so neces- 
sary to upgrade Hoosier education. 

And the very same people who fight for re- 
stricted money for schools are the ones who 
contend we must have quality education. 
And we must. This should have a familiar 
ring to you, for the teaching profession of 
Indiana has been fighting and sacrificing for 
better educational programs for decades, for 
quality education. And the very opposition 
you have fought now slanders you with the 
charge that you are not upgrading our 
school programs as rapidly as available 
teachers and money permit. 

TEACHERS FIGHT FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 


But let's look for a minute at what seems 
to be the cry of quality education. When 
I say “quality education” and when you say 
it, we mean the best possible education for 
all Hoosier children, not just some of them, 

We mean courses and programs of study 
designed to meet the needs of the almost 
1 million Indiana young people now in 
school, all of them, not just the children 
whose parents can afford to send them to 
college, or children who have the ability to 
go to college for professional training. 

We mean also the children whose years of 
formal education will end with high school, 
We mean the young man who wants to be a 
mechanic, who wants to work at his father's 
side in a small store, who wants to farm, the 
girl who will enter office or sales work, and 
on and on through a thousand vocations 
that these young people can choose, We 
mean also the young person whose physical 
or mental handicap requires special training. 

EVERY CHILD MUST BE EDUCATED 

You have heard, as I have, the proposal 
that those students who did not want to or 
could not take the so-called hard academic 
courses should be pushed from school at an 
early age, that the child labor laws should 
be revised to permit them to enter factories 
and mills earlier. 

Are we to slip backward in time to the 
sweat shops? Are these advocates of high 
school education only for those who go on to 
college to be permitted to create a class so- 
ciety here in Indiana where only the chosen 
few are to receive the education they need? 

And mind you, those whose children are 
not among the y anointed are not 
thereby relieved of taxes to pay the cost. 
No. The proposed tax relief is to come only 
for those whose children go to the untversi- 
ties and colleges, 
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OUR TIMES REQUIRE 20TH CENTURY EDUCATION 

This specious, hypocritical attack and 
slander om our educational system has as 
its goal throwing Indiana back into the 19th 
century when only the children of the well 
to do received the best education. The rest 
got a lick and a promise and were sent out 
to work, 

Those days are past. We need better 
schools, better trained teachers, and better, 
stricter educational programs, You know 
this and have been fighting for it for years, 
But we need these things for all young 
people, for the children of all parents; not 
just the selected few. 

All parents pay the bills, and all of their 
children are entitled to an equal chance to 
gain as much education as they can—educa- 
tions designed to fit their own needs and 
thelr own chosen career goals, 


Retirement of Hon. Paul Brown of 
Georgia 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with mixed feelings that I hid 
Godspeed to PauL Brown, who is retiring 
from the House of Representatives. 
After serving with distinction, dedica- 
tion and vigor since 1933, he has earned 
a rest and it is my earnest wish that he 
may enjoy in good health for many years 
his well deserved retirement. 

But his retirement from the daily rou- 
tine of the House of Representatives 
leaves me with a deep sense of loss. In 
@ very real way, PAUL Brown was to me, 
as he was to scores of others, a fatherly 
figure, who was an unfailing source of 
counsel and advice. It will never be 
known how much PauL Brown’s innate 
kindness has meant to many a new, un- 
tried Member of Congress. 

To a multitude of young men, he was a 
tower of strength and comfort and a 
wise, patient guide to those who aspired 
to high accomplishments in the public 
service. It is gratifying to know that so 
many who achieved their objectives are 
fulsome in their gratitude to him. My 
own debt to an old and dear friend is 
unbounded. 

He was very well equipped to give good 
counsel, for he had years of distinction 
in the public service in his own State of 
Georgia before coming to the House of 
Representatives. A lawyer, county at- 
torney, and mayor, he had a practical 
knowledge of government and above all, 
a deep knowledge and sympathy with the 
day to day problems of the average man 
and woman, His service in Washington 
was only an extension and enlargement 
of his work and for years he was ac- 
knowledged as one of the outstanding 
Members of Congress in his devotion to 
good government. 

Paul. Brown may retire in person from 
the House, but he leaves a legacy of spirit 
and memory that will endure. 
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Politics for a New Generation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the enormous task which will 
confront the new President of the 
United States who takes office January 
20, 1961. Our Nation—and, indeed, the 
entire free world—faces challenges dur- 
ing the next few years far more complex 
and awesome than at any time this 
century, and the burden of finding solu- 
tions to these problems will fall heaviest 
on the shoulders of our next President, 
and his administration. 

Peter F. Drucker, the noted author, 
has given us a vivid and penerating pre- 
view of the challenges and opportunities 
that lie ahead in his article, “Politics 
for a New Generation,” published re- 
cently in Harper’s magazine. It deserves 
thoughtful attention by all Americans, 
and I request that it be reprinted here: 
Polrrics FOR A New GeneRraTion—Part I: 

AGENDA FOR THE NEXT PRESIDENT 
(By Peter F. Drucker) 

When he steps into the White House, he 
(and the country) will cross a watershed 
into a brand new era in history. For the 
first time in 28 years, they will have to face 
an entirely novel set of issues, political aline- 
ments, and national goals: 

When you, Mr. President-to-be, take over 
your new job— at noon on the 20th day of 
January” next, at the latest—American poli- 
tics will really change course for the first 
time since the end of World War II. You 
may be Republican or Democrat, pledged to 
your predecessor’s policies or to “cleaning 
up the mess in Washington.” In either case, 
new and different tasks will be demanded of 
you, new and different opportunities will 
open up. 

This is a “position paper,” as they say in 
the Pentagon. It will not prophesy; it tries 
to analyze our position at this time of im- 
pending change in leadership. Neither does 
it propose new measures. The first need 
today is not for specific legislation, but for 
new goals, new attitudes, new visions, and 
new political alinements. These are not 
matters for the expert“: in a free society 
they are the responsibility of the ordinary 
citizen, 

Such political changes are perhaps most 
overdue in our international affairs—the 
topic of this first article. The old bearings 
which guided our policy since the end of 
World War Il, 15 years ago, are becoming 
irrelevant. 

In domestic politics—which will be ex- 
amined in a second article—the 30 years’ 
period that could be talled “The Age of 
Franklin D, Roosevelt” has become history. 
New issues are already before us. They are 
as serious as any we dealt with during the 
Jast generation. 

But they are quite different. 

The job of the President (to which the 
third article in this series will be devoted) 
is also taking On new dimensions, realities, 
and goals. 

Solutions, I have none to offer. All I 
attempt is to spotlight key issues and to 
suggest what, underneath the froth of cam- 
paign slogans, will really be at stake during 
your term of office. 
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International affairs are sure to make the 
most exacting demands on an untried Presi- 
dent. Six of the eight headlines the New 
York Times picked last New Year as headlines 
of the fifties shouted of international crisis. 
Our foreign policy may be bipartisan; but 

seem light-years apart in appraising 
it. “Ours has been the most successful for- 
eign policy in history” is the slogan of one 
party. “The United States is in danger of 
losing the cold war“ shouts the other. 

Both may well be right—as are the man 
who says “the glass is half full“ and the man 
who says “the glass is half empty.” Viewed 
historically, the past 15 years, the years of 
the cold war, have been years of great suc- 
cesses. Viewed politically, with an eye to 
the years ahead, our policy is barren and 
out position precarious. 

FOUR VICTORIES 


We have had four big successes in inter- 
national policy. Each is so familiar as to 
need only an illustration or two. 

1. Western Europe and Japan have been 
restored 

Ten years ago one of the large industry 
associations asked me to speak at their an- 
nual meeting on “Can Europe Collapse Be 
Prevented?" They asked me back last year 
to speak on “The Threat of European Com- 
petition.” The fastest increases in produc- 
tion and productivity, standards of living, 
and education during the last decade have 
not been in the United States or in Russia, 
but in the old industrial countries of West- 
ern Europe. And if they are undergoing a 
social revolution today, it is not that of any 
European ideology but of “Americanization.” 
Automobiles and traffic Jams are mightier lev- 
elers than Karl Marx; the most class-con- 
scious Europeans are finding that behind the 
steering wheel all men are equal, 


2, An international economy has been re- 
built in which goods and men move freely 


The end of World War II is as far away 
this year as was the end of World War I 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt was first sworn 
into office. Now the immediate problem in 
the international economy is that it is grow- 
ing too fast. International trade is outgrow- 
ing its credit base. The supply of interna- 
tional investment capital, though an alltime 
record, simply cannot keep up with the de- 
mand. Yet not much more than 10 years 
ago, most economists (especially the Euro- 
peans) were sure that the history of the 
twenties would repeat itself, They saw the 
United States as a kind of "Typhoid Mary“ 
who would spread the germs of chronic 
depression around the world and therefore 
would have to be quarantined. 

3. Colonialism no longer divides the free 

world agatnst itself 


In the late forties, just before Korea, it was 
& diplomatic triumph to talk an Indian uni- 
versity into inviting an American professor 
to lecture, Today Indian universities com- 
plain that they cannot get enough American 
guest teachers or lecturers; yet there are 2 
or 3 of them on every plane into New Delhi. 
There are, of course, still “colonial prob- 
lems.” No solution is yet in sight for the 
most difficult one—the relationship between 
European and Africans where both are “na- 


“tives” of the same area, living together. 


But the great majority of former colonial 
people have now gained independence and 
nationhood. And a number of the very rulers 
who led their countrymen in the anticolonial 
crusade—the Nehrus, the Nassers, or the 
Nkrumahs—increasingly take for granted a 
community of interest with the European, 
rather than conflict. They now see in West- 
ern knowledge and Western capitai—yester- 
day’s “tools of imperialist exploitation“ —the 
means to their own salvation. This is some- 
times true even of peopie who look with fas- 
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cination at Russia and China as models of a 
new system for fast economic growth. 
4, Finally, we have stood our ground in the 
cold war 


If the era since 1947 had been peace, it 
would have been a wretched, frustrating, and 
treacherous one. Every few months we 
have trembled through another real-life in- 
stallment of the “Perils of Pauline” in full 
technicolor. Each installment found us, like 
Pauline, tied hand and foot to the railroad 
tracks, the Alsops at the Wurlitzer breaking 
into the funeral march and the Communist 
express thundering down the tracks. 

But it was a period not of “peace” but of 
political war. We have not won it; but 
neither, so far, have the Communists. The 
cold war is, of course, not over yet. We might 
have lost it by tomorrow in the next crisis. 
But if there is little cause for a victory 
parade down Broadway, there is just as 
little cause for dancing in the streets of 
Moscow. 

One more thing needs to be said. These 
were largely American accomplishments. 
They required very bold decisions to com- 
mit ourselves to the defense, recovery, and 
renewal of a war-shattered world, instead of 
letting it fall meekly to the Communists 
and their outriders, chaos, hunger, and 
despair. They represent great imagination 
and great effort. ‘These achievements did 
not just happen; they were earned. 

AND SOME FRUSTRATIONS 


But all this belongs to the historians. 
The politician, concerned with today and to- 
morrow, sees the United States and the free 
world in deep trouble. Again, this needs 
illustration rather than explanation. 

Diversity in the free world should be a 
source of strength for us, and of pride. 
Surely, we have no case at all unless it is 
the freedom to differ. Yet we today seem to 
say, “Whoever is not with us is against us,” 
while the Russians, since Stalin’s death, 
seem to be able to act on, “Whoever is not 
against us is with us.” We, and not the 
Russians, have made the term neutral“ 
come to mean something like anti-American, 
if not pro-Communist. This flaws the moral 
foundation of our position and policy. 

In country after country we have com- 
mitted ourselves deeply to the party in 
power—yet Dr. Adenauer and Syngman 
Rhee are in their eighties and, as Korean 
events show, not invulnerable in office. This 
makes the American connection a partisan 
issue rather than a bond of common unity. 
The present troubles in Cuba and elsewhere 
in Latin America show how dangerous this 
can be, 

We are panicked by our very achievements. 
That the leading countries of the free world 
have regained independence, prosperity, and 
self-confidence makes us fret rather than 
exult. They are so uncomfortably independ- 
ent, so aggressively competitive. 

Finally, we all know that, rightly or 
wrongly, it is Russia today rather than the 
United States which draws mankind's imagi- 
nation: to her space victories, her disarma- 
ment proposals, her industrial achievements. 
This is not a matter of facts and figures. 
We know that the Russians are ahead in 
the one crucial area of missile and space 
technology. In all other flelds the non- 
Communist world as a whole—as distinct 
from the United States alone—probably has 
been pulling ahead of the Soviet bloc. 

But leadership is not held by weight, but 
by energy. We may be the richest, most vir- 
tuous, and best brought-up girl on the block, 
and Russia may be a painted hussy—but she 
is drawing the wolf whistles, and not just 
from the bad boys. We have taken our lead- 
ership for granted, while the Russians have 
worked. We have asked: What is the least 
we can get by with?” The Russians have 
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asked, “What is the most we can possibly 
do?" 

Where have we failed? We, rather than 
the Russians, are today’s doctrinaires. We 
insist on imposing the assumptions of 1947 
on the realities of 1960. We are, rightly, 
critical of Mr. Khrushehev's inability (or 
unwillingness) to see the obvious: that 20th 
century American capitalism is not 19th 
century European capitalism. But we re- 
fuse to see that communism can remain 
communism, and yet subordinate Marxist 
dogma to the demands of modern physical 
science, technology, and industry. This does 
not necessarily make it one whit less a 
tyranny, but it makes it twice as dangerous. 

We can no longer hope to prevail through 
the “inner contradictions” of communism— 
that is, through communism defeating it- 
Self—as Mr. Dulles still thought to his very 
end. Communism may collapse eventually, 
for dictatorships are brittle beneath their 
Stainless steel surface. Few have escaped 
cracking under the strains of the fight for 
Succession—and Mr. Khrushchev is not a 
young man. Moreover, we do not know what 
impact mass education and rising standards 
of living may have on Communist society. 
But in the short run—and this may mean 
decades rather than years—we can hope to 
Prevail only through our own strength. 

We similarly cling to the 1947 view of 
the cold war. But it can no longer be won 
by military force; it can only be lost through 
Military weakness. It cannot be won any 
more through economic performance, though 
it can easily be lost through economic weak- 
ness. It can now be won only as a political 
Confilct: a conflict for the imagination, the 
Moral energy, and the aspirations of people 
everywhere. 

THE SAME OLD TUNE 


We are most doctrinaire in respect to our 
Position among our allies—the very field 
Where we have been most successful. Our 
Policy still assumes that the military and 
economic hegemony which the United States 
enjoyed at the end of World War II should 
be an unchangeable law of nature. Yet this 
hegemony was abnormal and bound to be 
Short-lived. It has long since disappeared. 

The Eisenhower foreign policy has been 
largely a continuation of Mr. Truman by 
Other slogans. The key changed; the tune 
remained. the same. If it can be criticized, 
it is for not going through with the “agoniz- 
ing reappraisal” that it promised, When Mr. 

left, the 1947 assumptions could 
Still, perhaps, be maintained. As soon as 
Stalin died, a few months after Eisenhower 
took over, they ceased to be tenable, But 
this we have refused to accept. 

The new and overriding need of American 
foriegn policy which the next President will 
be expected to satisfy is for new goals. 
Using our successes of the forties and fifties 
as a foundation, we now have to build up a 
long-term strength, rather than to shore up 
temporary weaknesses. We have to train our- 
Selves for a 10-mile race rather than for the 
100-yard sprint. 

Above all, where we once performed as 
Soloist, we will now have to learn to serve 
as the conductor of an ensemble. Each 
nation of the non-Communist world has its 
Own part to play, its own way. Our new 
Tole is to persuade all of them to play to- 
gether and play the same piece. To deserve 
this leadership we, at the very least, have 
to demand of ourselves what we demand of 
Others. We have to regain, therefore, 
Strength and initiative in defense policy. 
We have to restore our threatened economic 

and our lagging industrial productivity. 

To persuade other to follow our leader= 
ship, the United States must become again 
the spearhead of the drive for disarmament 
and control of nuclear weapons. Above all, 
We must switch from American foreign aid 
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to common constructive endeavors of the 
free-world community. 
THE NEW TASKS 

These new tasks are quite concrete. Far 
too many people, though, seem to believe 
that they can be accomplished by speech- 
making. Hence a few words might be in 
order about the specific work ahead of you: 

1. The job in defense 


Closing the missile gap may require a crash 
program. But it is even more urgent (and 
more difficult) to restore our ability to think 
clearly about our military policy and to make 
some necessary decisions. The Russian lead 
in space technology is bad enough. But 
worse, much worse, is the disordered imag- 
ination that can dismiss a Soviet moon shot 
as “of no military value.” 

There are many causes for the confusion 
in our defense effort. In research, for in- 
stance, we have put too much emphasis on 
development—the application of existing 
knowledge to the design of new hardware. 
We have slighted real research—the quest 
for new knowledge. We have acted like 
the pharmaceutical manufacturer who 
spends all his research money on developing 
a sugar-coated aspirin with the sure-fire 
market, and so has nothing left for work 
on new antibiotics. We have spent more 
than enough money—but we have wasted 
far too much. In the space program alone, 
2 or 8 billions’ worth of projects had to be 
written off; their focus on immediate prac- 
tical results made them obsolete even be- 
fore they were completed. 

In defense procurement and defense pro- 
duction, it takes us apparently two or three 
times as long as the Russians to bring a new 
design into production. Here we are largely 
organized for the technology of World War 
I—that is, for mass production of identical 
products by standard industrial processes. 
Today’s weapons are, however, not lineal 
descendants of the automobile, as were the 
tanks, fighter planes, and landing craft of 
World War II. Strategically, the intercon- 
tinental missile is a descendant of the Tro- 
jan Horse—used once only, but then to win 
the war. Technically, it is not a weapon 
but a system—it resembles a battleship rath- 
er than a tank. Structurally, it is akin to 
the Great Pyramid which had much the 
same ratio of “payload” to mass. It is a 
unique product, built one at a time, in spe- 
cial-purpose plants, from special-purpose 
materials, and by processes without parallel 
in peacetime industry. 

Our main defense disease is, however, even 
more fundamental; The Armed Services Uni- 
fication of 1948 has failed in its major aim. 
It has failed to give us an effective defense 
Policy. What is amiss in defense is not 
the bickering and feuding among the serv- 
ices. It Is not even the administrative chaos 
in the Pentagon with its platoons of assistant 
secretaries and its choirs of committees, task 
forces, study groups, coordinators, and spe- 
cial advisers. These are symptoms, though 
nasty ones. 

Armed Services Unification assumed that 
there would be one overall American 
strategy, set by political decision. It had in 
mind the kind of decision Franklin D. Roose- 
velé made when he threw our main strength 
in World War II into Europe rather than 
into Asia. Within such a decision the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could then allocate manpower 
and money according to the specific mis- 
sions of each service. But each service has 
today come to stand for a dilferent strategy, 
rather than for a specific mission. And the 
new weapons do not neatly fit into the his- 
torical “missions” of the services. Each time 
we develop a major new weapon, a new 
strategy is created for it. 

The nuclear-powered missil sub- 
marine, such as the just completed George 
Washington, may well be the most nearly 
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invulnerable launching pad. It may at the 
same time be the only hope that the civilian 
population might, after all, escape being the 
one certain casualty of a nuclear attack. 
Even if not a substitute for the land-based 
missile (as such authorities as Princeton’s 
mathematiclan-economist Oskar Morgenstern 
believe), it is certainly a strong competitor. 
Is it Navy? And what about tomorrow's like- 
ly successor: the unmanned missile pad, sub- 
merged for years maybe and directed by 
remote control? That, surely, would be 
neither Navy nor Air Force. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff cannot answer 
such questions and ought not to be asked to 
do so. Such decisions are no longer military. 
Everyone of them is a political decision, af- 
fecting both national safety and the survival 
of a service. But the civilian secretaries of 
the armed services can't make them either, 
for every one entails grave military conse- 
quences and risks, The result is that all de- 
cisions are being debated endlessly by both 
military and civilian authorities. Another 
result is the tremendous premium on not 
making decisions—on not facing up to the 
unpleasant and risky, on seeking the com- 
promise that satisfies no one but also hurts 
no one. 

Only the President can end all this, by 
making the few basic decisions which will 
give firm guidelines to both his civilian and 
military subordinates. How will the defense 
effort have to be organized so that these key 
questions can be isolated and presented to 
the President for decision? What organiza- 
tion is then needed to make sure these de- 
cisions are carried out? 

2. Maintaining industrial productivity 

We enjoyed economic preponderance in 
1947 as we enjoyed military preponderance. 
We took it for granted as a normal, if not 
God-given, condition. It was in fact ab- 
normal, dangerous, and transitory. We 
worked hard to restore others to health and 
growth. Now we will have to learn that we 


‘ourselves cannot have productivity and eco- 


nomic growth unless we work at them. We 
have been preaching this to others, very 
successfully. We now have to practice it 
ourselves. 

We hear a great deal today of the “nar- 
rowing of the gap“ between the Russian 
economy and ours, Much more serious, how- 
ever, is the narrowing of the gap between 
our productivity and that of our allies. 

This showed dramatically last year in the 
sinking spell of our exports, which caused 
a deficit of almost $4 billion in our balance 
of payments and made the whole world talk 
about “the weakness of the dollar.” We are 
now recovering; but the fundamental prob- 
lem remains. We need steadily expanding 
raw-material imports to grow ourselves. We 
ean only pay for them by exports. But our 
exports find it increasingly hard to compete 
in the free world markets—not with the 
Russians, but with the Swiss, Dutch, Japa- 
nese, French, Italians, Germans, and British. 

There is no quicker way into serious do- 
mestic depression than loss of our ability to 
compete in the world economy. (Every 10th 
American worker gets his paycheck from an 
export sale; every 4th depends on imported . 
raw materials.) There is also no quicker way 
into a free world depression and into dis- 
mantling the whole international economy— 
which is as vital a part of our national de- 
fense as the Strategic Air Command. Any 
wavering of the dollar would create world 
panic; for we are the free world’s banker. 

One popular explanation for our recent 
difficulties is the foreign-aid payments. But 
those are largely hidden export subsidies, 
especially for our farm products. We would 
be even worse off without them. 

Another popular explanation is the low 
wages of foreign labor. But hourly wages in 
many other countries have gone up twice as 
fast as ours, and fringe benefits even faster. 
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In a large Japanese. transistor radio plant 
which I visited last summer, total labor costs 
were barely lower than ours, with much 
higher fringe benefits offsetting the much 
lower hourly wage rate, But there were far 
fewer rejects, finished transistors that had 
to be thrown out as defective. Quality con- 
trol enabled the Japanese to undercut the 
Americans; they had learned it from us, but 
did it better. 7 

Quality control is, of course, only one of 
many managerial techniques. The other in- 
dustrial countries of the non-Communist 
world have caught onto what we fancied 
to be our exclusive secret: how to make 
high-wage labor productive, not by working 
harder but by “working smarter.” To stay 
comipetitive—and we have no choice—we 
must learn to match their rate of growth. 
This, by the way, would be ample to keep 
us ahead in the race with the Russians. 

This has bearings on taxes and on educa- 
tion, on the farm program, and on money 
management. As the next article in this 
series will show, it may require new wage 
and price policies, and change the role of 
Government in the economy. 


_ 3. Arms limitation and world opinion 


We have worked patiently at armament 
limitation and control. Yet we are widely 
known as the atomic warmongers—and by 
many people who are neither Communists 
nor fellow travelers. Why? 

We blame the armaments race on the East- 
West conflict, and hope for relaxation by 
“settling” this or that specific crisis. But 
this is a dangerous delusion. We need only 

e how the present East-West conflict 
would look if all nations possessed the 
weapons of 1918 or even those of 1944 rather 
than those of today. We would be a long 
way from utopia, to be sure; but we would 
be even further away from the brink on 
which the world now teeters. 

Whether we like it or not, crises are the 
rule in international life. In the most 
placid years of Queen Victoria there were 
as many as there are now. Every crisis now 
concerns us. Above timberline even the 
softest breeze blows a gale; and we are way 
up. 

But the absolute weapons endow every 
such crisis with the threat of total destruc- 
tion. Limitation and control of these weap- 
ons will no do away with the crises or the 
East-West conflict, but it may make them 
bearable again, Nothing else will. 

“If you, in the United States, are really 
serious about inspection of nuclear tests,” 
the American visitor to Japan or Pakistan is 
asked by impeccably anti-Communist and 
pro-American friends, “why do you not set 
up your own inspection system as a common 
enterprise of the free world?” 

There are good answers to this kind of 
question. But there is no answer to the 
underlying view that this is not just an issue 
between the two superpowers, but one to 
which the entire world is a party. We know 


8 we do not, it seems, understand 


For the world, control and limitation of 
the absolute weapons is the agenda. For us, 
it is one item on it, and not always the first. 
The world sees itself as having a vital stake 
in this issue; we see it as an issue between 
America and Russia in which the others 
are, at best, admitted as kibitzers. We 
rightly stress the safeguards; but in the 
meantime both Russia’s and our arsenals 
grow, and new countries of dubious stability 
join the atomic club. 

The world demands from us on this issue 
the fervor, the burning conviction and the 
obsessive urgency of the crusader. What it 
sees instead, when it looks at us, is the 

, Stance of the first-rate corporation lawyer. 
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4. All these—defense policy, economic policy, 
disarmament policy—are only pretudes to 
the big job: To develop a sense of com- 
mon purpose in the non-Communist world 
through our leadership in joint endeavors. 


The one common effort we sponsor today 
is the military alliance. “When you want to 
talk air bases in our country,” a thoroughly 
pro-American diplomat complained (with 
some exaggeration), “you expect our Pres- 
ident to drop everything and come running. 
But when we want to talk Latin American 
Common Market, your Third Assistant Under 
Secretary has no date free for the next 3 
months.” 

Common purpose can no more be built on 
military alliances than housekeeping can 
be set up by a young couple on the ladder 
they used to elope. It requires long-term 
constructive tasks and enduring achieve- 
ments. Only tasks that are for something 
can fire hearts and minds, can give chal- 
lenge and fulfillment to the mountain 
mover and the true patriot. The tasks are 
there—and we have been doing some of 
them rather well. But because we are 80 
busy darning the network of our military 
alliances, these great constructive works re- 
main American achievements instead of be- 
coming ours—that is, undertakings in which 
our friends can feel a genuine partnership. 

USE OF “'SPECTACULARS” 

Economic development is the most urgent 
of these jobs. It is the one we now under- 
stand fairly well in terms of economics— 
but do rather poorly in terms of politics. 

Certainly it requires money: and probably 
more rather than less. But the money 
should now come from all developed coun- 
tries in the non-Communist world. The 
United States cannot shoulder the whole 
burden, And it should not. The economic 
development effort will be politically ef- 
fective only if it becomes a visible symbol 
of the genuine concern of the developed 
(and mostly white) countries for the under- 
developed (and largely colored) nations of 
the world. i 

Such development needs plan, purpose, 
selectivity, and priorities even more than 
it needs money. We discuss whether we 
should be more or less generous. What we 
ought to worry about it how to be more ef- 
fective. In areas which, like India and 
Latin America, are on the threshold of fast 
and self-sustaining growth, we might push 
industrial investment. In Equatorial Africa, 
on the other hand, we may need for the 
next decade to work mainly on the founda- 
tions for future development. This may re- 
quire money less than knowledge—knowl- 
edge by the rulers of the newborn nations 
about where to start; knowledge on our part 
of their resources, needs, and aspirations. 

We need to think in terms of develop- 
ment rather than in terms of separate proj- 
ects. 
it is a leap into the unknown. The Aswan 
Dam, the glittering new capital of Brasilia, 
or the big steelworka going up everywhere 


may be impractical—but all the same they 


lead to more development than, say, roads 
or shoe factories with their more immediate 
but prosaio benefits. Spectaculars can create 
vision, pride, and hope; our own TVA is a 
good example. ý 

Yet we also must be able to say No“ to a 
government that wants to build monuments 
to bureaucracy, or an air force to keep its 
generals happy. We must be able to say 
“No” to the Congressman who wants us to 
force surplus wheat on a foreign country 
and call it “economic aid.” 

All this requires that economic develop- 
ment be a common effort, backed by the 
respected men abroad as well as here. We 
could say “No” in the Marshall plan; and it 
was taken for an answer because the best 


Economic development is not sound: 
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brains of Europe—such as Jean Monnet 
of France—worked as full partners with the 
Americans and shared in the decisions. The 
best development job anywhere is being done 
by Puerto Ricans such as Mufioz-Marin or 
Teodoro Moscoso. Yet we rarely find a way 
to use these fellow citizens in our oversea 
projects—much less the young Peruvian or 
Chilean agronomist, the Indian industrial 
engineer, or the public-health doctor from 
north Africa, 

Finally, we ought to realize that we can- 
not develop anybody, no matter how much 
money we spend, Ninety percent of the ef- 
fort, talent, and even money ought to come 
from within the developing country. We 
can only encourage, counsel, and provide the 
first seed-corn capital. 

Economic development, while the most 
urgent, is only one of the joint tasks we 
should be tackling in partnership with our 
oversea friends. There is even danger in 
putting too much welght on it. It is slow; 
and it is a task in which the West always 
gives, and the others always ask for more. 
We need other tasks too—preferably some 
in which non-Westerners can give a good 
deal. 

India, for example, clearly needs big in- 
dustry. But she needs also to learn how to 
make the most of her handicraft and village 
industries. We are not much good at this. 
But Japan’s whole economy rests largely 
on just this kind of small, highly productive 
family enterprise. 

All underdeveloped countries need new 
educational thinking as badly as they need 
schools, Western education, if transplanted, 
often produces unemployables, educated for 
gentlemanly ease or for an unproductive 
clerkship in a government office. The classic 
example is the Indian victim of a trans- 
planted Victorian public school with his B.A. 
failed. Or it produces trained barbarians 
who know only one god, the slide rule. Edu- 
cation is needed, and fast, which teaches the 
knowledge of the modern world and yet 
prepares for citizenship, which is focused 
on effectiveness and yet uses the values of 
the indigenous culture. There are ex- 
amples—a few mission schools in Africa and 
some American county farm agents in In- 
dia and Iran. But the big job is yet to 
be done—and people from the underdevel- 
oped countries working together (with our 
encouragement) will have to do most of it. 

Our purpose should not be to do things 
for other people, but to help them do things 
for theselves. 2 

OUR SPECIAL BLEND 

In sum, our next President will have to 
create an American international policy. We 
have none today and in effect have had none 
for at least 8; if not 10 years. We have to 
decide what to do, what to aim af, what to 
be. 
For most people today Robert Taft is but 
a dim memory. But in denying him the 
nomination in 1952, the Republican Party 
abandoned not only a man but an axiom: 
Except in a shooting war, domestic affairs 
always come first and always are decisive 
in American politics. This was not just 
Taft's personal conviction. It had been held 
Just as fervently by the Woodrow Wilson of 
the New Freedom and the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt of the New Deal. Indeed, for these 
hundred years most Americans believed im- 
plicitly that it was our unique destiny to 
buld on our own shores—untainted by 
power politics and uncorrupted by the greed 
and rivalries of nations—the New Jerusalem 
of the American dream. Insofar as we had 
a foreign policy in peacetimes, it had always 
been the one for which Taft stood. 

We had to abandon it, as we all know, 
irrevocably. But we have not yet replaced it 
with another consensus about our role in the 
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world. We are fighting tem emer- 
gencies—and on the whole quite well. But 
What do we strive for as a long-range goal? 
Dropping Taft was like dropping the first 
shoe; where Is the second one? 

We need a policy that takes the restored 
strength of the free world for its basis, wel- 
comes its diversity, and sees opportunity 
rather than threat in the yearnings and 
Strivings of the awakening peoples. 

We need a policy that brings out the 
central fact of the world of 1960: the inter- 
dependence between all nations of the free 
world, the United States included. It is no 
longer true that our policy has to be either 
in our“ interest or in “theirs.” We have as 
much of a stake in their independence, se- 
curlty, and prosperity as they have them- 
selves. Comversely, they“ have an equal 
stake in the strength of our defense and our 
economy. We are recovering fast from the 
dollar crisis of last year, largely because 
England, Germany, and Japan immediately 
removed restrictions on American imports. 
They did this from nelther gratitude nor 
kindheartedness. They simply realized that 
lower profit margins for their industries and 
even some unemployment are less of a 
threat to them than the slightest tremor 
of the dollar. 

Above all, we need a policy that ls Ameri- 
can—one that understands that our successes 
in international affairs these last 15 years 
Were all achieved by the very beliefs, prac- 
tices, and methods that built this Nation. 
Wherever we have been effective since the 
end of World War II, itshas been neither 
through idealism nor through self-interest. 
It has been through that unique blend of the 
moral and the expedient, the pragmatic and 
the visionary, the concern for one's neighbor 
and the concern for one’s pocketbook—the 
blend which is the essence of American 
Politics, - 

To have an effective American interna- 
tional policy we need not, as Robert Taft 
believed, abandon all this country stands for. 
On the contrary, we have to use it now to 
bring together the men of hope everywhere 
to join in the building of the good society. 
Such a policy has become possible. This is 
the measure of our success these last 15 
Fears. But no such policy has yet been 
developed. And this is the real crisis—and 
the next President's first and biggest chal- 
lenge. 


Resolution by Fifth Guam Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
take pleasure in offering the following 
Tesolution of the Guam Legislature 
Which commends the American Civil 
Liberties Union: 

Whereas in the past session of the U.S. 
Congress, several bills were introduced for 
the purpose of granting to Guam, a Dele- 
Bate or a Representative to represent the 
People of Guam in the House of Representa- 
tives; and 

Whereas on February 1, 1960, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, through the di- 
rector of the Washington, D.C., office, Mr. 
Lawrence Speiser, transmitted a letter to the 
Honorable Warne N. ASPINALL, chairman, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, sup HR. 
8781, which would provide for a Delegate 
to represent the people of Guam in the 
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House of Representatives, a copy of which 
letter was forwarded to the speaker of this 
legislature; and 

Whereas the American Civil Liberties 
Union has gained an international reputa- 
tion where the civil and political liberties 
of Americans everywhere are concerned; and 

Whereas the transmittal of the said letter 
to the Honorable Wayne N. Asprvaut is but 
one manifestation of the splendid work this 
organization has been carrying on to safe- 
guard and extend civil and political liberties 
to Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Fifth Guam Legis- 
lature, does hereby, on behalf of the people 
of Guam, express its sincere appreciation 
and gratitude to the American Civil Liberties 
Union for its support of statutory enact- 
ment to provide Guam with a Representa- 
tive in the House of Representatives; and be 
it further ` 

Resolved, mat the speaker certify to an 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to Mr. Lawrence Speiser, 
director of the Washington, D.C., office, and 
to the Governor of Guam. 


New York Port Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting to note that the subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee has received 
hundreds and hundreds of letters in 
praise of its action anent the New York 
Port Authority. Less than a dozen let- 
ters were contra. This is significant and 
indicates that the many editorials that 
appeared in the New York metropolitan 
press, seeking to inspire opinion adverse 
to the committee, did not carry very 
much weight. Letters came from Con- 
necticut, New York, and New Jersey. 
Typical of the favorable letters are two 
that were published on August 27 by the 
New York World Telegram and are as 
follows: 

TAKING Issur WITH EDITORIAL on Port AU- 
THORITY PROBE 

I take issue with your editorial “Improper 
Interference” dealing with the congressional 
investigation of the Port of New York Au- 
thority. 

I suggest that your position, that the ofl- 
clals of the authority cannot be held re- 
sponsible for their actions because they were 
under orders from the Governors of New 
York and New Jersey, is untenable. Lieuten- 
ant Powers was under orders but he stood 
trial. Innumerable cases can be cited to 
establish Individual responsibility for actions 
under orders, 

As to the merits of the controversy: While 
it is true that the Port of New York Au- 
thority has functioned in a creditable man- 
ner with respect to development and opera- 
tions, it is also an established fact that the 
authority has arrogated to itself powers far 
beyond any that were y contem- 
plated. The authority has established a so- 
clalistic state within a Democratic Govern- 
ment—constructing hotels, stores, ware- 
houses, exempted of their local taxation but 
rented in competition with private capital. 

Despite my respect for the members of the 
authority as individuals, I nevertheless am 
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heartily in favor of proper, decorous congres- 

sional investigation of its affairs. It is time 

the authority's extensive powers were curbed. 
HERBERT I. SEGAL, 


I congratulate Congressman CELLER for his 
work in connection with the investigation 
of the Port of New York Authority. 

It is about time something was done to 
stop this nonsense. They take over airports, 
tunnels, bridges, build hotels, warehouses, 
office buildings and bus terminals all with 
the public monies and they are not account- 
able to anyone. 

If they have nothing to hide, why not 
submit their records to the congressional 
committee? The way the port authority 
acts, one would believe that it is an autono- 
mous body dealing with secret classified 
military information, 

The whole thing smells to high heaven, 

FREDERIC H, SCHUMACHER, 


The Back Door to the Treasury—Front 
Door to Financial Ruin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, when the 
87th Congress convenes next January, it 
could render no greater service to the 
people and the country than to imme- 
diately revise the Rules of the House to 
conclusively define, once and for all, in 
harmony with the constitutional mean- 
ing, the appropriating jurisdiction in the 
House of Representatives. It is a com- 
pelling national necessity made urgent 
by indefensible rulings of the Chair and 
the practices of the legislative commit- 
tees in the House and the Senate. We 
are on the highroad to financial ruin and 
at least we ought to be in position to 
know when we get there. 

The statement is justified by the facts 
and figures in the Recor of September 
1, 1960, pages 17586-17593. They are 
reinforced by similar data in the Recorp 
of September 15, 1959, pages A8235- 
A8239, and the Recorp of August 25, 
1958, particularly pages A7800-A7801. 

The Recorp of September 1, 1960, 
conclusively shows that, in comport with 
tradition, the regular annual appropria- 
tion bills processed under our estab- 
lished system are within the budget re- 
quests. They are below the budget— 
not enough below, but nevertheless be- 
low. And they represent the combined 
judgment of the two Houses, not the 
judgment of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. But while they are below the 
corresponding budget requests for appro- 
priations by $211,638,498, not counting 
loan authorizations set out in the tabu- 
lar material, the “back door” appropria- 
tion bills of the session exceed the Execu- 
tive requests by $830 million, so that in 
the aggregate the budget is exceeded by 
an identified $618 million. Other budg- 
etary actions, or failure of action such 
as the postal rate proposition and cer- 
tain tax suggestions not adopted, affect 
the budget totals. 
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Tt is safe to say that only a handful of 
Members were aware of this outcome 
until they saw the Recorp today after 
the House had closed for the year. The 
Committee on Appropriations had many 
inquiries from Members, the press, and 
others, in the closing days of the session 
as to action on the budget. We told 
them the budget had been cut in the 
appropriation bills. What we could not 
tell them, because we did not and could 
not know, was what had happened, or 
was about to happen as a result of the 
enactment of the back door bills. The 
number of back door bills declined from 
the flood of last year and the year be- 
fore, but that is relatively immaterial. 

The practice is reprehensible. Last 
year, the back-door bills totaled $5,701 
Million and of course exceeded the 
budget. 

In 1958, they totaled $4,542 million— 
and exceeded the budget by $1,192 mil- 
lion. That was the year the Senate 
originated 10 back-door bills and adopted 
back-door bills totaling $9,226 million, 
covering the flelds of housing, banking, 
small business, community facilities, de- 
pressed areas, minerals stabilization, 
‘airport grants, highways, veterans loans, 
and defense production. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time the House 
got this vital business of appropriations 
back on the track. Billions of dollars 
flow through the back doors and side 
doors of the Treasury which have been 
breached by devices ingeniously de- 
signed to circumvent the time-tested 
annual congressional review of demands 
on the Treasury. Under such diffused 
practices, how can the House, the Sen- 
ate, the press, or the people be expected 
to know what is happening to the tax- 
Payers’ pocketbooks? If the Members 
of Congress and the people are to clearly 
know what is going on, all the budgetary 
actions ought to go through one proce- 
dure, one system, under the same set of 
rules. There should be only one door— 
the front door—through which money is 
removed from the Treasury. 

Under the rules of the House, exclusive 
jurisdiction over appropriations rests 
with the Committee on Appropriations. 
That has been the rule since 1920, when 
power to report bills carrying appro- 
Priations was taken from the legislative 
committees. The purpose was clear; 
namely, to have a single committee han- 
dling appropriations so as to get better 
control of spending. No one committee 
had responsibility for overall review of 
the appropriation requests. Each com- 
mittee was concerned only with its 
limited part of the total. The left hand 
didn't know what the right hand was 
doing. There was no single committee 
to look at the whole appropriations pic- 
ture and weigh relative urgencies of all 
requests in light of the conditions, avail- 
able revenues, and annual needs. 

The House wanted to improve its sys- 
tem of checks and 8 with 
defined and limited jurisdiction, legisla- 
tive committees are in the nature of 
Special pleaders with respect to funds to 
carry out legislation which these same 
committees have previously sponsored. 
The was for a single committee, 
institutionally unbiased and objective. 
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The most ingenious and frequently 
used back-door technique is the so-called 
public debt transaction, whereby an 
agency can borrow money from the 
Treasury and commit it to a function or 
purpose of government. This is nothing 
more or-less than an appropriation be- 
cause it permits withdrawal of money 
from the Treasury without further legis- 
lative action. Indefensible rulings of the 
Chair, notably in the instance of the 
Housing Act of 1949, have held this de- 
vice not to be an appropriation within 
the meaning of the rules. Therefore, the 
legislative committees, which are spe- 
cifically inhibited from including appro- 
priations in bills they report, can include 
such gimmicks in bills without running 
afoul of the injunction against appro- 
priations. 

Another form is the contract authority 
device which to all intents and purposes 
is an appropriation because a contract, 
once made, must be honored; the subse- 
quent action of appropriation to pay off 
the contract is essentially foreordained. 

The interpretation is wholly unsound 
and clearly contrary to the rules change 
in 1920. The Constitution specifically 
states that the only way money can be 
drawn from the Treasury is by appropri- 
ation made by law. Constitutionally, 
therefore, any language in à legislative 
enactment which permits money to be 
separated from the Treasury is an appro- 
priation—the form, method, or the words 
used being wholly immaterial. To per- 
mit such devices as the public debt trans- 
action in legislative bills, thus bypassing 
the established appropriations process, is 
nothing short of cutting the heart out of 
the 1920 rules change. And such a deci- 
sion is clearly at odds with the rule of 
reason. 

Of all the legislative prerogatives, the 
powers to tax and appropriate are the 
most vital. Not a wheel of Govern- 
ment can turn without the motivation 
of an appropriation by the Congress. 
And the act of appropriation is essen- 
tially a nullity until money to fulfill 
it isin the Treasury. So, every function, 
every action of the Government is de- 
pendent on the two cardinal powers of 
taxation and appropriation. The Con- 
stitution wisely committed these powers 
to the exclusive province of the House 
of Representatives. It was the plan, 
the purpose, and the expectation that 
the immediate representatives of the 
people, those closest to them, would have 
the key voice in these matters. The 
framers delegated these powers to the 
House in order to assure full, frequent 
and effective accountability to the direct 
representatives of the people as to the 
public business and the public funds. It 
is the Members of the House, not the 
Senate, not the spending departments, 
who bear the first responsibility for un- 
popular or excessive taxation and ex- 
travagrant appropriations. And this 
fundamental and all-important principle 
of our form of government has from the 
beginning been jealously envied, assault- 
ed from all sides, and often disputed be- 
yond the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There has never been a time 
when the departments of Government 
were not ready and eager to assume the 
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prerogative to say how much and how 
fast, and for what purpose, tax funds 
should be removed from the Treasury 
and committed to myriad purposes of ex- 
penditure. 

Directly involved also is the funda- 
mental question of the prerogatives of 
the House as the body closest to the peo- 
ple The precedents are heavy with the 
record of attempts by the Senate to pre- 
empt the exclusive powers of the House 
to originate tax and appropriation legis- 
lation. In the Recorp pages cited earlier, 
the tabular material on backdoor appro- 
priation bills will disclose that many of 
them originated in the Senate. And the 
legislative committees of the House, with 
the encouragement of the leadership, in- 
sist on concurring in this short-circuit- 
ing process. They have never willingly 
conceded in the other body that the 
makers of the Constitution were some- 
what explicit about who should draw the 
money bills. Some have gone farther 
and sought to deduce a distinction in the 
Constitution between taxing legislation 
and appropriation legislation. No such 
differentiation is there. What would be 
the purpose of raising taxes that were 
not to be spent? 

The Government was not established 
to make or accumulate money. Tax- 
ation fulfills the purpose of appropri- 
ation, not the other way around. If 
there is no need for appropriation, then 
there is no need for taxation. The two 
are inseparable. 

The executive branch and the Con- 
gress for some years have lodged more 
and more budgetary determinations out- 
side the traditional annual appropria- 
tions process, The spenders and the 
special pleaders are the instigators. 
There is a race to see how much, and in 
how many different ways, and under how 
many different guises money can be ex- 
tracted from the Treasury. The devices 
assume several forms but they are all 
for one purpose, and that is to get money 
from the Treasury without having to 
pass the acid test of annual congres- 
sional scrutiny. The one continuing 
procedure for congressional control of 
the activities of Government within the 
framework of basic statutes is the an- 
nual program review and provision of 
funds which the annual appropriations 
process was designed to secure. Through 
annual check, this opportunity to peri- 
odically reassess the financial needs and 
requirements in light of ever-changing 
conditions and the wishes of the people 
constitute a foremost responsibility of 
the House, and of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations as a servant of the House. 

Many of the programs financed 
through backdoor appropriation bills, 
often extending several years into the 
future, perpetuate expenditures that 
often might not otherwise stand the test 
of annual congressional scrutiny. In- 
stances have been documented in recent 
years where certain backdoor bills have 
been jammed through because the pro- 
ponents felt they could not make their 
case through the regular routine. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not talking about 
the merits of the purposes for which the 
backdoor appropriations are made. 
That is not the point. The point is that 
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we need to comply with commonsense, 
the rule of reason, and the intent of the 
rules established 40 years ago. The left 
hand needs to know what the right hand 
is doing. The people need to know what 
we are proposing in money matters. 
They do not and cannot know under the 
loose and irresponsible methods followed 
today. It is high time the House took 
action. The House must insist—and 
Without exception—on its exclusive con- 
Stitutional prerogatives by slamming 
back to the other body the backdoor bills 
Which they originate. The alternative 
is to open the way to virtual destruction 
of a privilege and a responsibility as old 
as the House itself. You can rest as- 
Sured that if the practice is not stopped, 
and stopped at the earliest moment, it 
will grow. I have cited pages of the 
Recorp containing abundant proof of 
that fact. 

It is imperative that the rules be 
changed or decisions reversed so as to 
reinforce effective control of the purse- 
Strings. These end-run devices tend to 
Perpetuate—encourage perpetuation—of 
Programs and expenditures that might 
not otherwise stand the acid test of an- 
nual congressional scrutiny. They are 
tailormade for that purpose and they 
Often result in staking us out so far into 
the future as to tie the hands of future 
Congresses. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Smrrs], introduced House 
Resolution 161 in the 86th Congress em- 

a proposed rules change to cor- 
rect this reprehensive practice. It should 
be adopted. 


Hon. Toby Morris 


SPEECH 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
My colleague, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues from Oklahoma in 
Paying tribute to one of the finest friends 
I have in the House of Representatives. 
Although Tosy Morris was a great dis- 
trict judge prior to the time he came to 
the Congress and I was practicing law in 
Oklahoma, I never had the privilege of 
trying a case before him. But upon 
Coming to the Congress 10 years ago, he 
and I became close friends. Tosy is a 
friendly man. He is easy to be friends 
With. Ido not know of a single Member 
in this House of Representatives who has 
as many friends as he has and is as well 
respected as Tosy. I certainly believe 
he is one of the hardest working, sincere, 
and consicentious Members I have ever 
known in the House. I wish for Tosy 
and Mrs. Morris a very happy and suc- 
cessful retirement. 
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It Could Happen Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o - 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time the American people—and 
particularly those in the Washington 
area—have been shocked with the antics 
of one George Lincoln Rockwell, head of 
the so-called American Nazi Party. 

While most people who have watched 
his disgusting attacks on minority 
groups in this country treat this whole 
subject in a rather light vein and glibly 
rest on the belief that “it cannot hap- 
pen here,” I believe that Rockwell's 
bigotry should not be taken lightly. 

In the early 1930's many Americans 
in this country took the attitude that 
the Communist Party was just a bunch 
of crackpots, Even more disturbing is 
the fact that when the butcher of World 
War II, Adolf Hitler, first got his start 
with tactics very similar to Rockwell’s, 
many people dismissed him as just an- 
other crackpot. 

I believe the American people should 
know who this publicity seeking bigot 
is so that they will be able to appraise 
his work in the full light of his back- 
ground. 

Recently I received two communica- 
tions from Mr. Edward R. Finnegan, a 
Chicago attorney, which throw consider- 
able light on Rockwell's rise to notoriety. 
Both of these articles appeared in the 
Sentinel, and because I believe they 
should be called to the attention of my 
colleagues, I am including them in the 
Recor today. It is my firm conviction 
that Rockwell's organization is just as 
dangerous to this Nation as any Com- 
munist organization now appearing on 
the Attorney General’s list, and it 
seems to me this organization should be 
officially labeled a subversive group. 


A careful reading of these two articles 
will, I believe, convince all of us that “it 
can happen here,” unless agitators like 
Rockwell are fully exposed and de- 
nounced by the American people. 

The articles follow: 

RocKWELL's RISE TO NOTORIETY 

George Lincoln Rockwell of Arlington, Va., 
the head of the so-called American Nazi 
Party who failed to obtain a t re- 
cently to stage a rally in New York City, 
would long since have faded into obscurity 
but for his flair for notoriety. His whole 
strength lies in his small-scale audacities, in 
his desire to draw attention to himself, even 
at the risk of creating a disturbance and 
becoming a public nuisance. 

After years of close observation, the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith reports 
that Rockwell's following is negligible. His 
hard core of followers consists of some 25 
to 50 persons. Most of them come from 
the Washington, D.C., Baltimore, and New 
York City areas. He may have another few 
odd-dozen scattered elsewhere. He himself 
has admitted that the individuals behind 
him are “very small in number.” He said 
his group has “grown” to 30. 
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Rockwell's personality reveals the classic 
symptoms of the chronic failure, of one who 
has not been very successful in his private 
endeavers. His whole development bears 
the imprint of an overdose of personal am- 
bition accompanied by an equal measure of 
frustration. 

FAMOUS FATHER 


He was born in Bloomington, II., March 
1, 1918. He is the son of the well-known 
vaudeville comedian, “Doc” Rockwell. As a 
boy he traveled around the country with his 
mother and father. They have been di- 
vorced. He was educated in schools in var- 
ious parts of the country, and attended 
Hebron Academy, Hebron, Maine, and Brown 
University. He did not graduate from 
Brown, but quit school to enlist in the U.S. 
mes? in World War II as a seaman, second 

ass. 

He became a pilot and at the end of World 
War II he was a lieutenant commander. He 
was recalled to active duty during the Ko- 
rean war, serving as a lieutenant commander 
and commander. In February 1960 the Navy 
Department relieved him of his Reserve com- 
mission because of his civilian activities. 

After World War II, he and his first wife 
lived in Maine while he was learning to 
be an illustrator. He was in constant fi- 
nancial straits, a business failure. His mar- 
riage eventually ended in divorce.. (For a 
time, around 1948, he reportedly attended 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, N. .) 

In San Diego where he was assigned by 
the Navy after being recalled to active duty 
during the Korean war, he says he was first 
introduced to the so-called Jewish menace 
by a woman whose name he says he no longer 
remembers. He began studying the prob- 
lem and became convinced that communism 
was a Jewish plot to dominate the world and 
that only the so-called Nordic races were 
fit to rule. 

He was later transferred to service in Ice- 
land, where his ideas developed and where he 
met his second wife, from whom he is now 
living apart. She is the daughter of a pro- 
minent Icelandic family, (They spent their 
honeymoon at Hitler's mountain retreat. 
Berchtesgaden.) It was in Iceland that he 
first read Hitler's Mein Kampf which he sup- 
posedly re-read more than a dozen times. He 
has been quoted in a newspaper interview as 
saying that Hitler's was one of the greatest 
minds of the last 1,000 years.” 

Also in Iceland, Rockwell began writing 
anti-Jewish tracts which, he has stated, 
“horrified my friends and my in-laws.” (His 
second wife is also said to view his political 
activities with distaste.) 

Back in the United States, he started a 
nonpolltical slick magazine for service wives 
called U.S, Lady, but the venture was unsuc- 
cessful and he was forced to sell out in 1956. 

Rockwell, first came to the attention of the 
Anti-Defamation League the same year he 
formed an organization called the American 
Federation of Conservative Organizations, 
It held a few meetings in the Washington 
area, but never apparently got off the 
ground. 

He also aided in the 1956 Alamaba primary 
campaign of Retired Rear Adm. John G. 
Crommelin who was seeking the Democratic 
nomination for the U.S. Senate against the 
incumbent—Lister Hill. (Crommelin has 
emerged as a perennial office-seeker in Ala- 
bama, and his more recent campaigns have 
been marked by outright anti-Semitism and 
appeals to religious hatred delivered over 
television.) 

After the American Federation of Conserva- 
tive Organizations faded away, Rockwell went 
to work in Memphis for the rightwing organi- 
zation known as “ for the 48 
States.” He had a falling out with his col- 
leagues there and then came to New York to 
work for the American Mercury magazine, 
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headed by Russell Maguire, After a few 
months, he left the magazine early in 1957, 
although articles under his byline appeared 
in the magazine later on in 1957. 

After a brief turn in selling, 
Rockwell in November 1957 attended the 
formation meeting in Knoxville of an ex- 
tremist and anti-Semitic group which was 
named the United White Party, and which 
later became known as the National States 
Rights Party, until recently headquartered 
in the Louisville, Ky., area, and now in the 
process of moving to Birmingham, Ala. 

At Knoxville, Rockwell met Wallace Allen, 
of Atlanta, who offered him employment in 
Atlanta while the two of them worked jointly 
on political projeets. (Allen was one of five 
men indicted in connection with the bombing 
of the Temple in Atlanta on October 12, 
1958. Another who was indicted was George 
M. Bright, who was tried and acquitted. 
Bright also attended the U. W. organization 
meeting in Knoxville. Allen was never 
tried 
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When Allen's business activities declined, 
Rockwell embarked on a book-publishing 
venture with William Stephenson and Lacy 
Jeffries, then publishing the now defunct 
anti-Semitic magazine, the Virginian, in 
Newport News, Va. 

The book publishing venture did not come 
to fruition, but while he was associated with 
Stephenson, Rockwell met Harold Noel Ar- 
rowsmith, of Baltimore, a wealthy supporter 
of the Virginian. Anti-Defamation League 
records disclose that Arrowsmith undertook 
to finance Rockwell in an anti-Semitic or- 
ganizational venture which they named “The 
National Committee To Free America From 
Jewish Domination.” Under the arrange- 
ment, Rockwell was to publish anti-Jewish 
documents for Arrowsmith, and Arrowsmith 
purchased a headquarters in Arlington, Va., 
and printing equipment for Rockwell's use. 
> Rockwell turned out a series of lurid anti- 
Jewish flyers and documents bearing the im- 
print of the National Committee To Free 
America From Jewish Domination. 

In July, 1958, Rockwell and the National 
Committee To Free America From Jewish 
Domination attracted newspaper publicity 
when they picketed simultaneously at the 
White House and at the offices of the 
Atlanta Constitution and the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. They carried signs and 
placards bearing such slogans as: “Save Ike 
From the Kikes,” “Zionism Is Causing 
Trouble in Lebanon,” and “The Only Com- 
munist Party in the Middle East Is in Israel.” 
(Rockwell and his followers have picketed 
the White House on several other occasions.) 

The July 1958 picketing operations were 
financed by Arrowsmith and the operation 
in Washington was under Rockwell's super- 
vision, Arrowsmith was said to have spent 
upward of $1,000 for the picketing in the 
three cities, and when the picketers in At- 
lanta—including George Bright—were ar- 
rested, Arrowsmith reportedly spent some 
$500 for their defense. 

After his rift with Arrowsmith, Rockwell 
turned out a number of propaganda flyers, 
leaflets, and booklets, some emblazoned with 
the swastika and replete with extremist anti- 
Jewish and anti-Negro rantings of the most 
violent kind. 

He also printed a booklet by John Kasper, 
another notorious anti-Jewish agitator and 
extremist, then in prison for his anti-in- 
tegration activities, which was entitled 
“Segregation or Death,” and which, it was re- 
ported, was paid for by Washington sup- 
porters of Kasper and his Seaboard White 
Citizens Council. Many of these pamphlets 
were mailed to Arlington high school stu- 
dents. 

In this period—late in 1958—Rockwell 
began formulating plans for a new organi- 
gation to be entitled the “World Union of 
Free Enterprise National Socialists” 
(WUFENS) for which he drafted a swastika- 
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adorned program for dealing with “The Jew- 
ish Problem,” “White Survival,” and prais- 
ing Adolf Hitler. 

A few months later, Rockwell turned his 
efforts to attracting support among high 
school and college youths in the Arlington 
and Washington, D.C., areas, through litera- 
ture distributions, and through establish- 
ment of his home as a Nazi-type headquar- 
ters, replete with Nazi swastika banner, pho- 
tograph of Hitler, and colored lighting effects. 
Scores of high school kids flocked to Rock- 
well's headquarters—some to listen to his 
lectures on nazism, some to heckle. Com- 
munity leaders and officials became disturbed 
about Rockwell's activities. 

Police and other Arlington officials finally 
warned Rockwell to close his door and turn 
out his blazing lights and the congregating 
of schoolchildren and other disturbances 
finally came to an end after a few weeks. 


THREATENS MURDER 


Rockwell also had threatened to kill any 
hostile or heckling students if they came to 
his headquarters, and was so quoted in a 
newspaper interview in the Washington Dally 
News of April 14, 1959. 

A week later an Arlington County grand 
jury returned a two-count indictment charg- 
ing Rockwell with maintaining a public 
nuisance and with disorderly conduct. The 
Commonwealth attorney, armed with a war- 
rant, raided Rockwell's home and seized a 
quantity of literature and some weapons. 
(Five months later, the charges were dis- 
missed in Arlington Circuit Court.) 

In the meantime, Rockwell had been 
evicted from his headquarters-home, and 
spent some 6 months living at the homes 
of several of his supporters in varlous loca- 
tions in northern Virginia. 

Late in November 1959, Rockwell embarked 
on a new tactic—the distribution of infiam- 
matory anti-Jewish and anti-Negro leaflets 
on the streets of downtown Washington dur- 
ing the busy pre-Christmas shopping week- 
ends. These leafiets bore the imprint of the 
American Nazi Party, Box 1381, Arlington, 
which was the latest name for Rockwell's or- 
ganization. The leaflets, luridly printed in 
red and black, were headlined “White Man, 
Are You Going To Be Run Out of Your Na- 
tion's Capital Without a Fight?” 

The leafiet called attention to the growing 
number of Negroes in Washington and the 
declining number of white people and ex- 
horted readers to stop fighting and hating 
the Negro and concentrate on the real enemy, 
the Jews. The leaflet went on to call for 
the repatriation of U.S. Negroes to Africa 
and, as for the Jews, the leaflet had this to 


say: 

“When they snarl, ‘you are Nazi,’ we glee- 
fully reply, ‘you're damned right, and we 
will shortly give you Jew traitors the gas 
chamber, like the Rosenbergs.“ 

(A number of other Nazi Party leaflets 
have urged the gas chamber for so-called 
traitors and Rockwell has used the slogan 
that “The Jews Are Through in '72.”) 

Rockwell's leaflet distributions led to at 
least one stréet altercation between a Rock- 
well follower and an outraged citizen. Both 
Were arrested but the charges were subse- 
quentty dropped. 

Early in 1960, a supporter of Rockwell re- 
portedly purchased a house at 928 North 
Randolph Street, Arlington, as a headquar- 
ters for the American Nazi Party and this 
has been the center of Rockwell's activi- 
ties—and his home since then. 

With the advent of warmer weather, Rock- 
well embarked on still a new tactic for at- 
tracting attention to himself and his group 
open-air meeting on the Mall in Washington, 
D.C., at the corner of Ninth Street and Con- 
stitution Avenue NW. 

The first of these meetings was held on 
April 3, 1960, and they were a regular week- 
end feature throughout May and June 1960. 
Accompanied by storm troopers, and with 
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loudspeaker equipment, Rockwell has ha- 
ranged audiences of up to 350 with his 
anti-Jewish and Nazi doctrines. The area 
where he speaks is heavily traveled by tour- 
isrts visiting the Smithsonian Institution. 


AMERICAN NAZIS PROTEST EICHMANN PERSECU- 
TION—ANNOUNCE PLANS To PICKET WHITE 
HOUSE, ISRAELI EMBASSY 


WasHINGToN.—A growing neo-Nazi gang, 
Lincoln Rockwell’s American Nazi Party, will 
picket the Israeli Embassy and the White 
House on June 11 to protest the alleged Is- 
raeli “persecution” of Nazi Gestapo Col. 
Adolf Eichmann, 

The local Nazis have become increasingly 
arrogant. They are emboldened by the fail- 
ure of authorities to take legal action. A 
ruling by the U.S. Marine Corps that marines 
may participate in Rockwell's gang amazed 
the public. It gave the Nazis support from 
an unexpected quarter. 

The Marine Corps said its members are 
entitled to free speech and may join Nazi 
organizations. Marines are not free, how- 
ever, to identify with Communists or ex- 
treme leftist groups. 

District of Columbia authorities claim they 
were asked by an important local commu- 
nity group to avoid prosecution of the Nazis 
because of free speech considerations. 

Tourists, tears streaming down their faces, 
have called on their Congressmen, They 
protested bitterly against the anti-Jewish 
taunts they are forced to endure from Nazi 
“storm troopers.” The tourists are sub- 
jected to abuse when they are forced to pass 
through police-protected Nazi rallies en 
route to the Capital's most important art 
gallery and museums. 

One influential Senator deplored what he 
termed an “antiquated, hush-hush,” 80 
called quarantine policy.” The “ostrich re- 

” was inadequate, he said, citing the 
bold “Madison Avenue high-fidelity meth- 
ods of the Nazis." 

It was pointed out that it is a breach of 
peace to use language inciting to riot. The 
fact that Jews are the victims does not make 
it any less of a breach. 

Had the local Nazis been thoroughly ex- 
posed in the local press and vigorous prose- 
cution demanded, the situation would not 
have deteriorated to the present chaos, said 
a non-Jewish Congressman. He thought the 
existence here of “a private storm troop bat- 
talion—whether of 30 or 300 men—requires 
immediate legal action.” 

Communist diplomats haye been attend- 
ing and photographing the Nazi rallies. 
They relished the chance to obtain anti- 
American propaganda material in the heart 
of Washington. Arab diplomats apparently 
enjoy the rallies, if their smiles are an 
indication. 

The Ambassador of Communist Poland 
watched U.S. Park Police shove Jews at the 
May 29 disturbance, He told this reporter it 
reminded him of “other days" in Warsaw. 

At one rally, police dogs were held on eash 
to menace anti-Nazis. A woman, near hys- 
teria, asked, “Has this free speech business 
driven them mad?” She told how her par- 
ents were cremated in a Nazi concentration 


camp. 

The U.S. Department of Interior, with pub- 
lic funds, constructed a rectangular enclo- 
sure to facilitate erection of the Nazi speak- 
ers’ platform. No such facilities are afforded 
in London's Hyde Park or New York's Union 
Square. 

The demonstrations are held, with increas- 
ing frequency and attendance, in the mu- 
seum area crowded with tourists. Nearby is 
the National Archives Building where the 
Declaration of Independence, Constitution, 
and Bill of Rights are enshrined. A few 
hundred yards away is the U.S, Department 
of Justice. 

A high school senior class found itself in 
the area. Amazed by the husky brown- 
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shirted “storm troopers,” the teenagers lis- 
tened briefly to Rockwell's anti-Jewish tirade. 
Then the boys and girls, mostly non-Jews, 
shouted “go back to Germany.” 

But police shoved the group back, order- 
ing silence and no heckling of Rockwell. The 
Spirited teenagers started singing God Bless 

America.“ Police made them stop. 

A young Norwegian-American, on another 
Occasion became enraged as he saw the Nazi 
banner, The Nazis taunted him menacingly. 

of moving against his Nazi torment- 

Ors, the police turned on the anti-Nazl. He 

told bystanders that his father had been 
ed to death by the Gestapo. 

The dignified wife of a member of the 
Italian delegation to the United Nations 
strolled with her children from the art gal- 
lery. She stopped in her tracks. Arms were 
Taised in the Nazi salute. There were shouts 
Of “Seig Heil.” Loudspeakers blared the Nazi 
“Horst Wessel“ song. Jews were threatened. 

The Italian woman told police this was a 
“horrible souvenir of Washington” for visi- 
tors to take away. 


Thou Shalt Not Kill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my bill, H.R. 870, to abolish 
Capital punishment, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
Poem which was sent to me by the au- 
thor, — 5 D. Bruce Alger of St. Peters- 


TROV SaaLT Nor KnL 
To Moses, famed on Sinat’s hill, 
First came Almighty God's command 
Words carved in stone, “Thou shalt not kill” 
Became God's law on sea and land. 


“Thou shalt not kill” outlawed all war, 
All murder, preconceived in hate, 

All man-dealt death of serf or czar, 
And power of courts to name such fate. 


Wherever justice sanctions death 
War will not cease to sound its note; 
courts decree a man’s last breath 

by gallows, guillotine, garrotte? 


They who seal a felon's fate 
To lethal room or firing squad, 
Mselves unpurged of lust and hate, 
Are guilty in the sight of God. 


Why point with scorn to Cain's disgrace, 
Who, blind with envy, yearned to kill, 
en guilty man with solemn face 
Decree’s Cain's death with his free will? 


Death by law restores no right, 
No penalty blots out the blame; 
airing others share the blight 
Ot legal death with lifelong shame. 


The prison wall, the darkened cell, 

Wrong to repent, still give men pause, 
Death frees the spirit to its hell 

Of vengeance for all manmade laws. 


“Love thy neighbor as thyself” 
8 said to all, not to the few; 
t justice serve, not power and pelf, 
But great and small, Gentile and Jew. 
If God 
gave life, His is the power 
To terminate its human span. 
Dare any mortal name the hour 
That summons death to erring man? 
—Clare Alger. 
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Hon. Aime J. Forand 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the retirement of AIME FORAND 
will take from us one of our most dis- 
tinguished Members, who has made a 
lasting contribution to the work of the 
House of Representatives. One of 
AIME’s qualities of which the public is 
generally not aware is his great skill as a 
parliamentarian. He has been one of 
the ablest presiding officers of the House 
during my period of service. 

I want to express my personal appre- 
ciation for his courtesies to me through 
the years. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 746, 86th Congress, he did on Sep- 
tember 2, 1960, sign enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 383. An act to authorize the annexa- 
tion of certain real property of the United 
States by the city of Wyandotte, Mich,; 

HR. 816. An act to convey certain lands in 
Oklahoma to the Cheyenne and Arapaho In- 
dians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1526, An act for the relief of F. P. 
Tower, Lillie B. Lewis, the estate of Manuel 
Branco, John Santos Carinhas, Joaquin 
Gomez Carinhas, and Manuel Jesus Carinhas; 

H.R. 2565. An act to promote effectual 
planning, development, maintenance, and 
coordination of wildlife, fish, and game con- 


`~ servation and rehabilitation in military 


reservations; 

H. R. 3536. An act for the relief of Guada- 
Iupe Villarreal, Jr.; 

H.R. 7810. An act to credit periods of in- 
ternment during World War II to certain 
Federal employees of Japanese ancestry for 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951; 

H.R. 7990. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians 
of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 8156. An act for the relief of Jack 
Kent Cooke; 

H.R.8166. An act for the relief of the 
Crum-McKinnon Building Co., Billings, 
Mont.; 

H.R. 8424. An act to amend section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949 with respect 
to positions in the Library of Congress; 

H.R. 8665. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt in the National Capital” 
to provide for the construction of such me- 
morial by the Secretary of the Interior; 

HR. 9718. An act for the relief of Otis 
Drinkard; 

H.R. 10087. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers 
to elect an overall limitation on the foreign 
tax credit; 
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HR, 10311. An act providing that certain 
provisions of Public Law 335 dated October 
7. 1949 (63 Stat. 724), shall apply to the 
Mercedes division of the lower Rio Grande 
rehabilitation project, Texas; 

H.R. 10341. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize grants-in- 
aid to universities, hospitals, laboratories, 
and other public or nonprofit institutions 
to strengthen their programs of research 
and research training in sciences related to 
health; 

H.R. 10548. An act to amend the Helium 
Act of March 3, 1925, as amended, for the 
defense, security, and the general welfare 
of the United States; 

H.R. 10586. An act to enable the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Co. to convey title to 
certain lands in Idaho to the Pocatello First 
Corp. of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints; 

H.R. 10841. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place bamboo pipe stems on the 
tree list: 

H.R. 10960. An act to amend section 5701 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the excise tax upon cigars, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 11322. An act for the relief of Col. 
Joseph A. Nichols; 

H.R. 11380. An act for the relief of Mr. Joe 
J. Farmer; 

H.R. 12043. An act to amend sections 22, 
23, and 24, title 13, United States Code, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12383. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12458. An act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the work 
of the President's Committee on Employment 
for the Physically Handicapped; ~ 
to the treat- 


HR. 12574. An act to amend the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, so as to provide that an injured 
employee shall have the right to select his 
own physician, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12580. An act to extend and improve 
coverage under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system and to re- 
move hardships and inequities, improve the 
financing of the trust funds, and provide 
disability benefits to additional individuals 
under such system; to provide grants to 
States for medical care for individuals 
of low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act; to improve 
the employment compensation provisions of 
such act; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12659. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on heptanoic 
acid, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12699. An act to cancel a deed of trust 
to the United States from the predecessor in 
name of Gallaudet College and any evidence 
of indebtedness related to the same trans- 
action, to quiet the college’s title to property 
belonging to it, and for other purposes; 

HR. 12759. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

HR. 13021. An act to provide for assistance 
in the development of Latin America and in 
the reconstruction of Chile, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 13053. An act to increase the salaries 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police, 
the White House Police, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 13068. An act to amend section 4(a) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended; 
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H.R. 13161. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res.311. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a statue of Taras Shey- 
chenko on public grounds in the District of 
Columbia; 

H. J. Res. 402. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to enter into a compact 
related to the regulation of mass transit in 
the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area, and 
for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 704. Joint resolution to remove 
copyright restrictions upon the musical com- 
position “Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag,” 
and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 723. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale to hold the 1962 world sport 
parachuting championships at Orange, Mass.; 
and 


H. J. Res. 784. Joint resolution amending 
the act of July 14, 1960, to extend the time 
within which the U.S. Constitution 175th 
Anniversary Commission shall report to Con- 
gress, and including certain amendments 
relating to housing. 

And enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the Senate of the following 
titles: 


S. 682. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of J. B. White; 

S. 1092. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of the Cheney division, Wichita 
a paige reclamation project, Kansas, and for 
other 4 

8. 1545. An act to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to authorize elimi- 
nation of a hearing in certain cases under 
section 408; 

S. 1663, An act directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of North Dakota to the city of 
Bismarck, N. Dak.; 

8.1670, An act to provide for the grant- 
ing of mineral rights in certain homestead 
lands in the State of Alaska; 

S, 1740. An act to amend section 202(b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934 in order 
to expand the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s regulatory authority under such 
section; 

S. 1764. An act to amend title 32, United 
States Code, to authorize the payment of 
certain claims against the National Guard; 

S. 1898. An act to promote the public in- 
terest by amending the Communications Act 
of 1934, to provide a pre-grant procedure in 
case of certain applications; to impose lim- 
itations on payoffs between applicants; to 
require disclosurer of payments made for 

g of certain matter; to grant au- 
thority to impose forfeitures in the broadcast 
service; and to prohibit deceptive practices 
in contests of intellectual knowledge, skill, 
or chance; and for other purposes; 

8.1964. An act to amend the act requiring 
Certain common carriers by railroad to make 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with respect to certain accidents in 
oe to clarify the requirements of such 

5.2195. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
Salat me division of the Dalles 

on 
8 ; project, Oregon, and for 

S. 2353, An act for the relief of Col. John 
A. Ryan, Jr.; 

S. 2757, An act to supplement the 
June 14, 1926, as peated cing 53 
State to acquire certain public lands for 
recreation use: 

S. 2701. An act to invalidate ents 
made for certain emergeney . 
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measures under the program authorized by 
the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1957; 

S. 2770. An act for the relief of Borinquen 
Home Corp.; 

S. 2917. An act to establish a price support 
level for milk and butterfat; 

S. 2959. An act to clarify the right of 
States to select certain public lands subject 
to any outstanding mineral lease or per- 
mit; : 

S. 3146. An act to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to donate dairy products 
and other agricultural commodities for use 
in home economics courses; 

S. 3212. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to convey certain public and 
acquired lands in the State of Nevada to the 
county of Mineral, Nev.; 

8.3267. An act to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 17, 1940, relating to the disposition of 
certain public lands in Alaska; 

S. 3399. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain property within Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Virginia, and 
for other purposes; 

8.3439. An act authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to present 
a gold medal to Robert Frost, a New Eng- 
land poet; 

8.3538. An act to protect farm and ranch 
operators making certain land use changes 
under the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram against loss of acreage allotments; 

8.3619. An act to make permanent law 
the provisions of section 408 of the National 
Housing Act regulating savings and loan 
holding companies; 

S. 3623. An act to designate and establish 
that portion of the Hawall National Park 
on the island of Maui, in the State of Ha- 
wali, as the Haleakala National Park, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3668. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to grant an easement over 
certain lands to the trustees of the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railway, their successors and 
assigns; 

S. 3681. An act authorizing the Rhode 
Island Turnpike and Bridge Authority to 
combine for financing p the bridge 
across the West Passage of Narragansett Bay 
with the Newport Bridge and any other 
project acquired or constructed by said au- 
thority; 

S. 3688. An act to amend the act of De- 
cember 20, 1944, with respect to certain 
powers of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia; 

8.3759. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands to 
Auburn University, Auburn, Ala.; 

S. 3771. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, 
as amended; 

8.3773. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940, as amended; 

S. J. Res, 9. Joint resolution to provide for 
the removal of a reservation of timber rights 
from a patent issued to Ivan H. McCormack; 

S. J. Res. 176, Joint resolution authorizing 
the preparation and printing of a revised 
edition of the Constitution of the United 
States of America—Analysis and Interpreta- 
tion, published in 1953 as Senate Document 
No. 170 of the 82d Congress; and 

S.J. Res. 209. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an annual National 
Forest Products Week. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
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to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

HR, 2074. An act for the relief of Eric and 
Ida Mae Hjerpe; 

H.R. 4306. An act to provide education 
and training for the children of veterans 
dying of a disability incurred after January 
$1, 1955, and before the end of compulsory 
military service and directly caused by mili- 
tary, naval, or air service, and for other 

urposes; 

H.R. 4428. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of John David Almeida, a 
minor; 

H.R. 5396. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide for transfer 
of cases between the district courts and the 
Court of Claims and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7618. An act for the relief of H. P. 
Lambert Co., Inc., and Southeastern Drilling 


Corp.; 

H. R. 7877. An act for the relief of Vladislav 
Fotich; 

H.R. 11561. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to convey part of 
lock and dam numbered 10, Kentucky River, 
Madison County, Ky., to the Pioneer Na- 
tional Monument Association for use as part 
of a historic site; 

H.R. 11573. An act to provide for the free 
entry of an electron microscope for the use 
of Willtam Marsh Rice University of Hou- 
ston, Tex., an electron microscope for the 
use of the University of Colorado Medical 
Center, Denver, Colo., and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 12993. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers“ Salary Act of 1955, 
as amended. 


——— a] 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shail submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
as Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-sixth Congress will be published not later than 


Wednesday, September 21, 1960. 


It is requested that copy and 


proofs of speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks 


as authorized by either House, be submitted to the Government 
Printing Office or to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, 
Capitol, before that date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Nuclear Propulsion for Space 
Exploration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, on August 31 last the announce- 
Ment was made of the establishment of 
& joint AEC-NASA Nuclear Propulsion 
Office, to consolidate the work which has 
been carried out by organizations in each 
agency to develop nuclear energy for 
Space propulsion. I think that this ac- 
tion is a milestone in the progress being 
achieved by our Government in the ac- 
Complishment of our national objectives 
in space. It is a milestone to mark the 
Sound, well-considered and evaluated 
Scientific program through which the 
United States intends to place man in 
Space and to make the exploration of 
the solar system a practical reality. 

My committee, the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, which has legis- 
lative jurisdiction over work of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, has since its inception kept thor- 
oughly informed and aware of the for- 
Ward strides that have been taken in 
achieving the objectives of our national 
SPace program, In carefully watching 
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NASA progress in space research and de- 
velopment, committee contact has been 
continuous, This committee-NASA re- 
lationship has been highlighted by out- 
standing space achievement. 

It is an unarguable fact that the ex- 
ploration of space is directly related to, 
and is the result of, progress that is 


made in propulsion. We are living 


through the years when the chemical 
rocket is the only means by which earth 
satellites, lunar satellites and deep-space 
probes can be launched. We already 
foresee and are swiftly reaching the 
point of development when chemical 
rockets will no longer provide the neces- 
sary boost to achieve our space missions, 
Today we have the Nova, a 6-million- 
pound liquid-fueled rocket in the mock- 
up stage. The gigantic proportions of 
this booster are considered to be the 
ultimate in practical utility. Even such 
a giant as this will not, by itself, place 
man in space and at the same time per- 
mit him to control at will his flight to 
the planets of our solar system. Hence 
we have been and are continually look- 
ing for new means and devices by which 
true space missions can be accomplished. 
Within a few short years, nuclear pro- 
pulsion promises to give us the means to 
make manned exploration of Mars and 
Venus as well as unmanned deep pene- 
trations to Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and 
possibly even Pluto, a practical accom- 
plishment. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, progress of 
research and development, to be valu- 


able, must be built, block upon block, 
on a sound foundation of valid scientific 
accomplishment; and each block sup- 
porting those above it must be solid and 
well founded. There is really no such 
thing as “technical breakthroughs” in 
the scientific world. Each brilliant ac- 
complishment is not a spontaneous great 
leap forward but is the culmination of 
years and years of persistent, unfalter- 
ing experimentation, testing, trial, suc- 
cess, and failure. Nuclear propulsion 
will become a reality in the same way. 

In March 1959, my committee con- 
ducted extensive investigations, hearing 
testimony from the Nation’s outstand- 
ing leaders in research and development, 
not only from the Government but also 
from private industry, on the progress 
that was being achieved in-space pro- 
pulsion. The report on those hearings 
gives a very clear picture of the immense 
effort and work that is needed to make 
nuclear propulsion a practical system. 
I quote from that report: 

“When we leave the chemical propulsion 
systems for nuclear and electrical systems, we 
are going largely into unmapped territory.” 
So stated an important industry witness in 
his appearance before the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee. He went on to point out 
that some of the principal problems can now 
be recognized, but that any program for util- 
ization must necessarily be long range and 
that specific problems remain to be recog- 
fiized. However, he and other witnesses ap- 
pearing before the committee on the subject 
of nuclear propulsion were confident that we 
would ultimately obtain this new means of 
space propulsion. The time estimates ranged 
from 6 to 10 years, with a consensus favoring 
10 years. 

As envisaged by most of the witnesses, a 
nuclear propulsion system would consist of a 
more or less conventional nuclear reactor 
which would be used to raise the tempera- 
ture of liquid hydrogen from minus 423° F., 
convert it to a gaseous state, and expel it at 
temperatures from 2,500° F. to 4,000° F. 
This high-temperature hydrogen gas would 
then be expanded through a nozzle to pro- 
duce a high velocity jet and thereby thrust. 
The principal departure from a chemical 
propulsion system lies in the utilization of a 
nuclear reactor to provide heat energy in- 
stead of obtaining it through chemical reac- 
tion. Specific impulses on r; eee man 
pounds per pound per second w (a) 
tainable at the higher temperatures. This is 
approximately three times as great as the 
highest specific Impulse obtainable through 
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chemical reaction. Even the lower operating- 
temperature reactors producing a specific im- 
pulse of 600 to 800 pounds per pound per 
second may represent sufficient improvement 
to be of interest. Project Rover, a national 
program to develop a nuclear engine, is based 
on this heat exchanger concept of propul- 
sion. As a step in the Rover concept, the 
Kiwi-A test reactor was operated late this 
spring in Nevada. 

The caution expressed by most witnesses 
as to an early completion of a nuclear rocket 
engine certainly seems justified by a con- 
sideration of some of the principal engineer- 
ing problems to be solved. For example— 

(a) Reactor controls must be made cap- 
able of bringing the reactor safely up to 
operating power within a matter of seconds. 

(b) Methods must be provided to reduce 

heat from neutron and gamma radiation in 
adjacent engine components and propellant 
tanks. Radiation shielding is also a prob- 
lem to limit induced radioactivity in adja- 
cent structual elements. 

(c) Consideration must be given to the 
fact that fission products will be carried by 
the propellant into the exhaust Jet, produc- 
ing considerable radioactivity in the sur- 
rounding area. 

(d) Reactor materials will be required to 
operste at very high temperatures without 
erosion, corrosion, or change in physical 
characteristics, 

The major problem in obtaining the high 
efficiency possible with nuclear propulsion 
lies in the development of suitable mate- 
rials to withstand the extreme operating 
conditions. The peak performance of a 
heat-exchanger type of rocket is fixed by the 
ability of core materials, moderators and re- 
flectors, and structural components of the 
engine ‘to withstand thermal stress, radia- 
tion damage, and corrosion and erosion. 
The attainment of a safe, reliable engine of 
high power is dependent upon gaining new 
knowledge of the properties of materials. 
It may be necessary to develop new alloys 
or ceramics to meet the stringent require- 
ments. However it is considered possible to 
develop an engine which operates at lower 
temperatures, and therefore lower efficiency, 
using presently available materials. 

During the 12-year period from 1945 to 
1957, in spite of our best efforts in the great 
metallurgical laboratories of the country, we 
were able to increase the working tempera- 
tures at high stresses of metal alloys and 
ceramics only 300°, from approximately 
1,500° F. to 1,800° F. ‘This suggests the 
Magnitude of the problem faced. 

High temperatures are not the only prob- 
lem encountered. We want to use hydro- 
gen because of its low molecular weight, but 
hydrogen embrittles some materials, forms 
hydrides with others (with resultant cor- 
rosion) and forms volatile hydrogen com- 
pounds with others (thus eroding the mate- 
rial). Resistance to corrosion and erosion 
and ability to withstand high temperatures 
are not enough to qualify a material for nu- 
clear engine use. Materials must also be 
able to withstand high stress imposed by 
temperature change and thrust loading. In 
some cases a material otherwise qualified 
for use may fail because it is not dimen- 
sionally stable under continued neutron 
bombardment or undergoes other changes 
in physical properties. A great amount of 
work is going on to determine and tabulate 
the properties of a large number of materials 
under conditions of high temperature and 
high stress, in the presence of corrosive and 
erosive substances and to heavy neu- 
tron bombardment. For example, elements 
such as graphite, tungsten, tantalum, molyb- 
denum, niobium, rhenium, and zirconium 
are under careful investigation. In many 
cases carbides, nitrides, and borides of these 
and other elements possess even better 
Properties, and these, too, are being exam- 
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ined. Much work remains to be done and 
progress will certainly not be easy unless an 
unforeseeable breakthrough occurs. 

Rewards for the solution of nuclear energy 
problems are great. For example, a theoreti- 
cal mission of Lifting a 50-ton payload from 
Earth to orbit around Mars and return to an 
orbit around the Earth, if done with a high- 
energy chemical propulsion system, would 
require a six-stage vehicle and a thrust unit 
capable of lifting 30 million pounds. On 
the other hand, if this same mission were to 
be undertaken with a nuclear-powered ve- 
hicle, only two nuclear stages would be re- 
quired and the thrust unit would be required 
to lift only 3 million pounds. 

While the main objective is to provide nu- 
clear space propulsion, important corollary 
advantages will undoubtedly accrue. Solu- 
tions to many of the problems confronting 
us will result in far better nuclear power- 
plants for commercial use. 


Mr. Speaker, no one is more aware of 
the need for urgency in our space pro- 
grams thanI. And may I say that I be- 
lieve that my committee, insofar as our 
overall national space objectives and the 
scientific complex needed to achieve 
those objectives are concerned, is the 
most widely informed committee in the 
House and in the Senate. This is not to 
say that the Senate committee has not 
had broad orientation and experience in 
astronautics generally, but I emphasize 
that our committee has, as its respon- 
sibility, the entire area of science as well 
as astronautics. 

Nuclear propulsion is not going to be 
a solitary achievement. It is going to be 
the product of the countless contribu- 
tions that have been and will be made 
to its success by our entire scientific 
community. Therefore, our committee 
knows what measures will be necessary 
to give to our space effort the benefits of 
nuclear propulsion. 

In our authorization hearings on the 
1961 budget the committee diligently 
and minutely examined NASA's pro- 
grams, including nuclear propulsion. 
My committee noted the fact that the 
Atomic Energy Commission had pro- 
duced a nuclear propulsion device that 
showed great promise and indicated that 
great developmental strides had been 
made. One of our major witnesses at 
that time was Brig. Gen. Irving L. 
Branch, U.S. Air Force, Chief, Aircraft 
Nuclear Propulsion, Assistant Director 
for Aircraft Reactors, AEC. In his state- 
ment General Branch said: 

Project Rover, our nuclear rocket devel- 
opment, is being conducted as a Joint AEC- 
NASA program in which the AEC is respon- 
sible for the overall ground feasibility dem- 
onstration phases with NASA supporting this 
effort, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory con- 
ducts the AEC portion of the 5 
NASA is, of course, responsible for follow-on 
flight application phases of the nuclear rocket 
development and its eventual application to 
the national space program, 

You will recall that the Kiwi-A experi- 
ment, completed last July at Jackass Flats 
in the Nevada test site, proved not only the 
feasibility of the Rover device, but, also, was 
successful beyond our original expectations. 
We expect to be able to test next summer 
a vastly improved fuel element which will be 
an early step toward important space vehicle 
applications. 


Thus General Branch concisely and 
clearly outlined nuclear propulsion prog- 
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ress to that date. In fact, General 
Branch stated to the committee that nu- 
clear rocket propulsion is available— 


+ * + within the next 5 years, as a matter 
of fact. > 


General Branch also pointed out, when 
questioned about NASA's funding for 
propulsion developments, that: 

It Is our opinion that this is a sufficient 
amount of money at this particular time to 
match up our capability with their— 
NASA's—requirement, and also to match up 
our capability with as rapid a growth in the 
state of the art at this particular time as we 
can go. We feel in the future we can go 
faster than the requirements call for, but 
at this particular time this is a sufficient 
amount of money to make a compatible re- 
quirement with our development capability. 


Permit me to outline for the benefit of 
the House the scope of NASA programs 
aimed at the development of not only 
nuclear prepulsion devices but also nu- 
clear power systems. Our committee 
authorization report stated: 

A total of $10 million is being allocated by 
NASA for this area of research which con- 
tains much promise for future application to 
rocket propulsion in deep space. The objec- 
tives of the program are to develop the com- 
ponents and technology required to permit 
the development of nuclear-powered systems 
to deliver large payloads to interplanetary 
objectives. The current emphasis in this 
program is on solution of the many techno- 
logical problems that now stand in the way 
of nuclear system development. 

The two principal types of nuclear sys- 
tems that are considered suitable for the 
propulsion of high payload rocket systems in 
space are the nuclear heat transfer rocket 
system and the electrical propulsion system 
using a nuclear reactor system to generate 
electrical power. The nuclear systems tech- 
nology program supports the work on the 
nuclear heat transfer rocket system and on 
the nuclear reactor electric power generating 
systems, A 

The nuclear heat transfer rocket is 8 
system in which hydrogen is heated to high 
temperatures in a nuclear reactor to pro- 
duce specfilc impulses in the range of 700 
to 1,000 pounds of thrust per pound of hy- 
drogen flowing per second. The high specific 
impulse potentially available from the nu- 
clear heat transfer rocket permits the de- 
livery of large payloads for various missions 
requiring high energy. The nuclear rocket 
can be used in booster rocket systems as 
well as in the space environment. Although 
early emphasis in the nuclear heat transfer 
rocket program was on research aimed at the 
development of large thrust or high reactor 
power first-stage rockets, the current goals of 
the program are almed at accumulating the 
necessary research information required to 
develop a reactor flight test system that 
would be launched by chemical rockets. 
Such a system could eventually be incorpo- 
rated into a space vehicle stage which would 
take off for its interplanetary objective after 
having been launched into an earth orbit by 
large chemical rockets. In this program, the 
NASA is working with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Nuclear reactor electrical power generat- 
ing systems are required to supply the elec- 
trical power needed to accelerate charged 
particles or neutral plasmas to high veloci- 
ties in order to produce thrust in the elec- 
trical propulsion systems which appear to 
have good capabilities for space missions- 
Analyses of space mission capabilities of 
these electrical propulsion systems have in- 
dicated that such systems will be competi- 
tive with the low thrust nuclear heat trans- 
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fer rocket system described above. One of 
the disadvantages of the electrical propulsion 
system is the long trip time involved as the 
Tesult of the low ratio of thrust-to-stage 
Weight. One of the advantages of the elec- 
trical propulsion system is that the electri- 
cal generating equipment may be used for 
communications when the payload has been 
Propelled to its planetary objective. 

It is one of the purposes of the present 
Program to do the research necessary to de- 
velop high power, lightweight nuclear reactor 
electric generating systems. It is felt that 
the development of such high-power sys- 
tems must walt for the accumulation of 
Various fundamental data and research on 
critical components of the system. In addi- 
tion to the funds required for applied re- 
search leading to advanced high-power sys- 
tems, funds are included in this program to 
continue the development of a system for 
converting energy from nuclear heat to elec- 
trical power using currently avaliable infor- 
mation: This conversion system will be 
Matched with the SNAP-8 reactor being de- 
veloped at the request of the NASA by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This reactor 
electric system will produce enough power 
to supply communications needs for plane- 

missions as well as to test early versions 
Of electrical propulsion systems. 

The work under this program is divided 
into nuclear reactor electric generating sys- 
tems and nuclear heat transfer rockets. The 
fiscal year 1959 funds for nuclear reactor 
electric generating system# were used to de- 
sign conversion equipment for a nuclear- 
electric system (SNAP-8) and to initiate 
fabrication of the components. In addition, 
work was started on the acquisition of data 
that will be required in the design of higher 
Power, higher temperature systems. Funds 
for the support of the nuclear heat transfer 
Yocket reactor test program were transferred 
to the Atomic Energy Commission to under- 
take the development of a pump that will 
be used in the test program. In addition, 
Tunds were used to initiate experiments (such 
as the effect of radiation on the properties 
of materials at cryogenic temperatures) that 
Will supply information necessary in the 
eventual design and operation of nuclear 
Tockets. 

In the fiscal year 1960, the components of 
the nuclear electric system will be fabri- 
Cated and component testing will be iñi- 
tiated. The work on the fundamental in- 
formation required to permit the design of 
higher power, higher temperature systems 
Will be expanded. For instance, work will be 
Undertaken on the corrosion characteristics 
Of high temperature working fluids. ‘The 
Support of the reactor test program will 
be expanded. This development of a pump 
tor operation under the conditions required 
for early reactor testing will be completed, 
and research and development on a pump 
drive system will be undertaken. Work on 
the fundamental information that will be 
required in the design of nuclear rockets will 
be expanded. For example, work on shield- 
ing methods will be undertaken. The test 
loop for the study of radiation effects at 
Cryogenic temperatures will be designed, fab- 
Tleation will be started, and preliminary 
tests will be run. 

In the fiscal year 1961 the first conversion 
system tests will be run as part of the nu- 
Clear-electric system (SNAP-8) development 

am. Much of the fundamental data 
required for the design of components of a 
high-power, high-temperature system should 
be completed so that early applied research 
design and experimental studies should be 
initiated on critical components of such sys- 
In the nuclear heat transfer rocket 
Program, it is planned to develop the turbo- 
Pump to full rated performance for use in 
higher power reactor tests than those con- 
Sidered in the fiscal year 1960 pump develop- 
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ment. Work will be expanded on the other 
nonnuclear components that will be required 
in the nuclear rocket system. 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, I have attempted 
to give a picture of the enormous amount 
of work, study, research, and develop- 
ment that will be encompassed in cre- 
ating nuclear propelled rockets. Im my 
2 years as chairman of the House Science 
and Astronautics Committee I have be- 
come convinced that people in and out 
of Government who do not have an over- 
all view of our space program cannot 
properly appreciate the amount and de- 
gree of human achievement that is in- 
volved. And this achieyement will not 
be realized merely by appropriating 
money and by Government directive. 
As an example, years of testing, experi- 
mentation, trial, success and error pro- 
duced the IRBM’s and ICBM'’s upon 
which our current space missions are 
completely dependent.. These were pro- 
duced at the price of not only money 
but “Blood, sweat, and tears”. Space ex- 
ploration by means of the nuclear-pro- 
pelled rocket will come at no less an 
effort. 

Our success in launching earth satel- 
lites and deep-space probes has been un- 
matched in the world. Our scientific 
accomplishments made possible by these 
vehicles have far and away exceeded 
those of any other nation. £ 

We must build soundly for the future. 
If we are to achieve nuclear propulsion 
it must be a real achievement and not 
just a propaganda device. Achievement 
does not come quickly. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that this step in joining NASA and 
the AEC in a formal organization to pro- 
mote the development of nuclear propul- 
sion is only one of many significant steps 
that will be taken to attain that goal. 

We are a people who are dedicated to 
the ideal that science is truth and its 
accomplishments should be utilized to 
benefit all mankind. I and my commit- 
tee colleagues are actively dedicated to 
this ideal, and we pray that when the 
true exploration of outer space is made 
possible by the creation of an efficient 
system of nuclear propulsion, 
will approach this great adventure in 
harmony and good will. 


Tribute to Secretary Brucker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
titled “Reservists Back Plea of Brucker,” 
written by Mr. Hal Miller, staff writer 
for the Baltimore News-Post, which ap- 
peared in the August 13, 1960, issue of 
the News-Post. This well-written arti- 
cle, describing the work of one of Mary- 
land's outstanding Army Reserve units, 
pays a fitting tribute to Secretary of the 
Army Wilber M. Brucker. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESERVISTS Back PLEA OF BRUCKER 
(By Hal Miller) 

Army Secretary Wliber M. Brucker struck 
a responsive note with Army reservists in the 
Baltimore area this week when he told the 
Association of the U.S. Army that Ruesia 
would be “in for a terrific surprise” if it 
pushed this country too far. 

Reserve Army men back him to the hilt in 
his contention that the United States would 
not yield an inch against the “provocation of 
international gangsterism.““ 

Reason for their unanimity is that the 
Army Secretary, a former Michigan Republi- 
can Governor, has proved himself a good 
friend of the service who has tried to help 
it compete for more funds and public 
support. 

The glamor services, the Air Force and 
Navy, usually get the lion's share of defense 
moneys. 

Reserve men here also go along with 
Brucker in his appeal for more money to 
modernize the U.S. Army, raise its strength, 
improve its airlift, and ballistic missile de- 
Tenses. 

Meantime, they are going steadily about 
their duties in local Reserve forces. A close 
look at one unit gives a graphic impression 
of Reserve Army activity in the area. 

Lawyers, dentists, insurance brokers, ac- 
countants, terminal operators—you name 
the profession and you are sure to find these 
qualifications among the personnel on the 
roster of the Headquarters, 7463d Transporta- 
tion Army Terminal. 

This outfit and 11 other organizations 
make up the command structure. 

They compose the largest Army Reserve 
complement in the Baltimore area. 

All but three of the subordinate units of 
the 7463d, commanded by Alvin LaMar Ben- 
son, a Baltimore lawyer and an Army Re- 
serve colonel, meet at the Curtis Bay USAR 
Center, the former Ordnance Depot located 
on Pennington Avenue and Ordnance Road. 

Several Reserve units are at Curtis Bay. 
The 7612th TC Unit Training Center is com- 
manded by Lt. Col. Albert S. Haw. It coor- 
dinates the training programs of the Trans- 
portation Corps organization of the com- 
mand. They are complete units ready to be 
called to active duty in the event of an 
emergency; 313th TC Battalion (Boat), 
1077th, 1078th, and 1079th Light Boat Com- 


panies. 

Additional attached units of the 7463d are 
the 949th Transportation Floating Craft 
Company; 950th Transportation Floating 
Craft Maintenance Company; and the 430th 
Transportation Terminal Service Company. 

Meeting in other nearby cities are the 
464th Medium Boat Co., Annapolis; 274th 
Heavy Boat Co., Alexandria, Va., and 7464th 
Transportation Terminal, Station Comple- 
ment, Rockville, Md. 

“Our main mission and purpose of exist- 

ence in the Army Reserve,” said Colonel Ben- 
son, “is to prepare the nearly 1,000 officers 
and enlisted men in this headquarters and all 
the attached units for the day we all hope 
will never come—M-day’ (Mobilization 
Day). 
“This will be the day an enemy of the 
free world will attempt to subdue our coun- 
try and our allies and the Reserve Forces 
will be called to duty with the Active Armed 
Forces.” 

Every officer and enlisted man of the 
7463d is either filling a position which cor- 
responds to his civilian occupation or he is 
getting “on-the-job” training in his MOS 
(military occupation specialty) at weekly 
assemblies at the Curtis Bay center. 

In addition to the 48 meetings reservists 
are required to attend each year, personnel 
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take correspondence courses from service 
schools to improve thelr proficiency in their 
military job assignment. 

Each year this reserve unit travels to an 
Army installation such as the Hampton 
Roads Army Terminal, Norfolk, Va., where 
members work side by side with active Army 
personnel and civilian employees. 

In this way the members of the 7463d get 
firsthand, up-to-date training at a terminal 
which they may be required to operate in 
event of mobilization. 

The subordinate units of the 7463d receive 
on-the-job training at the home of the 
Transportation Training Command, Fort 
Eustis, Va. 

At the vast training command it is not 
unusual to see a private first class piloting 
a landing craft, or at the helm of a harbor 
tugboat, nudging against the side of a huge 
freighter to guide it to its berth. 

At the controls of a 100-ton crane load- 
ing an Army tank on a flat car or aboard 
an oceangoing freighter may be another 
enlisted man, 

Along with fellow reservists, he is learn- 
ing how to operate equipment which will 
qualify him to perform important tasks in 
one of the many Transportation Corps units. 
This is also an opportunity to gain valuable 
experience which may be used in civillan 
work, 

Colonel Benson said: “Wonderful oppor- 
tunities exist in these Baltimore Reserve 
companies for the high school graduates 
faced with being drafted for 2 years in the 
Army. 

“They may fulfill their military obligations 
by enlisting in one of our Transportation 
Corps companies, serve only 6 months with 
the Army, and return home and serve the 
remainder of their service by attending meet- 
ings once a week at Curtis Bay USAR Center. 

“All this time they get paid for training, 
are eligible for promotions, and build up a 
retirement fund. 

“We have a need for about 1,000 high 
school graduates right now, and we extend 
an invitation to those interested in this Re- 
serve program to visit any of our units at 
Curtis Bay on Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thurs- 
day nights. They can call the center any 
weckday at State 9-7600.” 

Colonel Benson added that “at the pres- 
ent time the Army is equipping the Curtis 
Bay Center with over $4 million in floating 
equipment, such as heavy-duty cranes, har- 
bor craft, floating maintenance shop, landing 
craft, diesel locomotive, and other terminal 
equipment, which will improve our ability to 
train the reservists meeting here and make 
this center one of the best equipped in the 
country.” 

This writer was accompanied on a tour of 
Reserve facilities by the unit’s public infor- 
mation officer, Francis X. Kelly, who helps 
to keep the Aberdeen Proving Ground favor- 
ably in the public mind. 

We asked a sergeant, whose family name 
is usually associated with Democratic causes, 
what he thought of Republican Army Secre- 
tary Brucker. His response was immediate 
and spontaneous: 

He's the best man the Army has had in a 
long time,” 


Operation Veracity 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
(Mr. RHODES of Arizona asked and 


was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SCHERER]. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Arizona for 
yielding so that I can further reply to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

As I said, I am not going to make any 
changes, but I am just going to tell you 
some things about the highway investi- 
gating committee and then let you gen- 
tlemen determine whether some of the 
charges that the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Cramer] and I have made are true. 

Back in 1956 when this highway pro- 
gram was started and there was going 
to be this expenditure of billions of dol- 
lars, both the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Cramer] and I, time after time, in 
speech after speech, suggested and urged 
that the majority authorize the Roads 
Subcommittee of this House to conduct a 
surveillance of this program. There was 
no question but that such a surveillance 
of the program was necessary when we 
have the expenditure of that kind of 
money. 

Now, heading the Roads Subcommittee 
was a distinguished Member of this 
House, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. FALLON]. He had guided through 
this House all of the highway legislation. 
He is a Democrat. He is the most in- 
formed Member of this Congress on high- 
way legislation and highway problems. 
He is recognized as such throughout the 
United States by people who are inter- 
ested in the highway program. 

Finally, in September 1959, just a year 
ago, after repeated urgings by the mi- 
nority that such a committee be ap- 
pointed when we were approaching an 
election year such a committee was ap- 
pointed by the majority. But, what hap- 
pened? Was the gentleman from Mary- 
land, GEORGE FALLON, named chairman 
or given authority to proceed; was the 
outstanding Member of this House, the 
man who had more knowledge about 
highways and highway programs than 
anyone else, retained as chairman? No, 
he was not. He was kicked downstairs. 
Why? Simply because the chairman of 
the full committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bucx.ey], who is never 
here, decided that he wanted 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, I want the gentleman’s words 
taken down. 

Mr. SCHERER. Almost never here. 
Well, I will withdraw that. 

The gentleman from Maryland, Mr. 
GEORGE FALLON, was kicked downstairs 
simply because GEORGE FALLON was more 
interested in building highways for this 
country than he was in following the 
political dictation of the Tammany boss 
from Brooklyn. And, that is the reason 
GEORGE FALLON, the Democrats’ outstand- 
ing Member in this House insofar as 
highway legislation is concerned, was 
not appointed chairman. 

Then what happened? Everyone in 
this House and in this Congress knows 
that investigating committees are usu- 
ally composed of an equal number from 
the majority and from the minority. 
Witness the recent Labor Rackets Com- 
mittee in the Senate. It had four Repub- 
licans and four Democrats. 
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Most of the time, of course, on an in- 
vestigating committee, there is one more 
Member of the majority party. But the 
chairman of the full committee—and I 
am not blaming the gentleman from 
Minnesota {Mr. Buiatnrik]—but the 
chairman of the full committee, in this 
political year, loaded this committee 
lopsidedly 13 to 6. For the first 6 months 
that this committee functioned, Mr. 
Buckiey would not give the minority 
one clerk, or counsel. We worked in the 
dark for 6 months. Do you wonder why 
we charge this with being a political 
committee? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. No; the gentleman 
from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Would the 
gentleman repeat his statement, I did 
not hear it? 

Mr. SCHERER. I said that for 6 
months after, you loaded this committee 
13 to 6. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I mean the 
reason the gentleman will not yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. I thought the gen- 
tleman said he did not hear what I said. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I did not 
hear what the gentleman said about not 
yielding. 

Mr. SCHERER. The gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Ropes] has the time and 
I cannot yield; and I am asking him not 
to yield until I finish. : 

For 6 months after this committee was 
organized we had no representation on 
the staff, although we requested it time 
and time again. And then what hap- 
pened? ‘There was no hesitation in this 
election year to begin an investigation of 
the Bureau of Public Roads, or of the 
Defense Department, which was under 
the Eisenhower administration. I am 
not saying that we should not have con- 
ducted that investigation into vertical 
clearances. I am saying that was 
proper. But there was no hesitation on 
the part of the majority to do that in an 
election year. But then what hap- 
pened? We were supposed to have hear- 
ings after the conventions. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I decline to yield. 
We were told that we were going to have 
hearings after the conventions. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, 
I see that the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. RHopEs] is very reluctant to yield, 
so I shall withdraw by request. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, may I say to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that I have yielded to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SCHERER]. When 
the gentleman has finished, if I have suf- 
ficient time left to make a few points that 
I want to make, I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SCHERER. The gentleman from 
Alabama is just trying to interrupt my 
presentation. He does not like what I 
am saying. 

I will tell you what happened. We 
had no hesitancy investigating an agency 
of this Government under the Eisen- 
hower administration and we were going 
to have hearings, we were told, after the 
conventions. But what happened? The 
handpicked staff of this committee re- 
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Ported to the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee on June 9 that there was sub- 
Stantial evidence of a conspiracy to 
fraudulently increase appraisals in the 
State of Massachusetts. Immediately an 
announcement was made by the chair- 
man of this subcommittee, without con- 
Sultation with the minority, without any 
Meeting of the committee, that there 
would be no more hearings this year. 
You may draw your own conclusions. 
I am telling you, the irregularities we 
looked into were peanuts compared to the 
Scandals in Massachusetts. That is what 
has them agitated. That is why all 
these charges against Mr. Cramer and 
Me are made, simply because we com- 
Plained about these derelictions and 
Political shenanigans. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield just on that point? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield 
briefly. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The gentleman makes 
Some powerful statements when he com- 
Pares the situation in Massachusetts 
with the rest of the cases. The gentle- 
Man does not have any more idea than 
the rest of us about the comparative 
status of that case. We said a week ago 
this morning that that will be investi- 
gated from top to bottom. The gentle- 
man sat right alongside of me for 2 full 
hours and never said one of the things 
he is now saying on the floor. Why? 
oo the whole membership of the House 
Why. 

Mr. SCHERER. I will tell you why: 
because your staff for the first time ad- 
mitted they had done practically noth- 
ing, and they knew since January that 

scandals existed in the State of 
Massachusetts; yet they have done prac- 
tically nothing. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for some factual cor- 

rections? 

- Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gentle- 
man from Arizona would like to take 


a few minutes to comment on the Demo- 


cratic Operation Against Veracity. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. This is 
not veracity, this is complete lack of 
veracity. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I do not 
yield further. 

Mr. Speaker, tonight we have had an 
attempt to counteract Operation Verac- 
ity. Iam sorry that the gentleman who 
conducted it did not see fit to let us know 
that he intended to conduct it, other- 
Wise I might have heard more of it. But 
I think I heard enough to know that this 
as a counteroperation was not suc- 
cessful. 7 

You may have thought that maybe I 
am getting a little tired of this opera- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, my good friend 
from Texas (Mr. Rocers] said to me 
this morning, “You have been putting 
this veracity out so long, I wonder if 
You have got any left.” 

I think I do, because I am certainly 
going to do my best now to take that 
barb that has apparently stunned some 
Democratic Members so badly and 
Seared their fiesh, and reinsert it where 
it belongs, 
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Let me tell you where I think it be- 
Iongs. It does not belong on most of 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives on the Democratic side. It does 
not belong on the delegates to the Dem- 
ocratic Convention. It does not belong 
on the voters who are registered, and 
who belong in the Democratic Party. 
It does belong on the people who drafted 
the Democratic platform, and I say with 
all the candor at my command that those 
people made some statements which 
cannot stand the light of day. The only 
reason we have had this operation is to 
try to prove to this country and the gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the aisle, the 
persons in both parties in this country, 
that a platform is no longer a dead docu- 
ment as soon as it is read at a political 
convention. As far as I am concerned, 
a platform is a living document which 
lives from one convention to the next, 
and the convention which adopts it will 
have to be responsible for the contents 
thereof. 

We have made remarks concerning the 
veracity of statements in the Democratic 
platform. There has been some talk 
tonight about certain parts of it. I 
would just like, though, to repeat those 
statements upon which there has been 
no comment by the gentlemen on the 
Democratic side at least while I was 
here, and again, I say I am sorry I was 
not notified that the Democratic opera- 
tion would be going on tonight, other- 
wise I would have been here for the 
whole thing. 

In the first place, this platform said 
that under the Republican administra- 
tion the medical care for veterans has 
deteriorated. The gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ayres], the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
I think very conclusively stated that was 
not the situation. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Ayres is not the ranking member of that 
committee. Mrs. Nocxxs is. This is just 
to keep the record straight, for veracity. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, I thank the 
gentleman, and I accept his correction. 
Mr. Ayres is the next ranking minority 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. As far as the quotation from 
the platform that the Republicans had 
adopted an antilabor policy, I have not 
heard anybody say anything about this 
so-called Republican -antilabor policy. 
We said that such a policy never existed, 
and proved it. Do you know why I think 
nobody talked about it? Because so 
many of the people over on the Demo- 
cratic side voted for the Landrum-Griffin 
bill. We were pleased that you did and 
proud that you did because without your 
votes, it would not have passed. I do not 
blame you. I would not comment on it 
either if I were you. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
may recall when he was carrying on 
“Operation Veracity” the other day, sev- 
eral of us tried very hard to get him to 
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yield at the point and at the time when 
the antilabor question was under dis- 
cussion and refusal uniformly met our 
requests that the gentleman yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, The gen- 
tleman knows exactly why the refusal 
was made. I did not have time to yield, 
unless I did so at the expense of col- 
leagues who had material prepared for 
the occasion. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. But, we endeav- 
ored to call to the gentleman’s attention 
the fact that the appointment of anti- 
labor people to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is a clear-cut instance of 
antilabor policy by this administration 
and no opportunity was given to us to 
do that in the course of the gentleman's 
remarks. 

Mr, RHODES of Arizona. The gentle- 
man knows full well why the gentleman 
refused to yield. 

The gentleman also knows that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] 
just had 2 hours of special orders, and 
if the gentleman forgot to mention this 
during those 2 hours, I am very sorry. 
But I state again there has been noth- 
ing said which indicated that the Re- 
publicans ever adopted an antilabor 
Policy. I still say in light of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that nothing has been said. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
knows that the Democratic platform in- 
cludes that charge in it regarding anti- 
labor appointments to the NLRB and 
it is a part of the Democratic platform, 
and we only have one edition of the 
Democratic platform being printed and 
not two editions, 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I did not 
say anything about that part of the 
Democratic platform which might have 
been telling the truth. I am talking 
about the parts that do not tell the 
truth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
gentleman has discussed the platforms. 
I have copies of both platforms here. 
I wonder, if in the interest of veracity 
the gentleman would explain to those 
of us who are somewhat troubled, what 
this language means that is found on 
page 11: 

Diligent administration of the amended 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
(Taft-Hartley Act) and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
(Landrum-Griffin Act) with recommenda- 
tions for improvements which experience 
shows are needed to make them more effec- 
tive or remove any inequities. 


What does that language mean? I 
am pointing out to you the precise rec- 
ommendation and language of the Re- 
publican platform. If I have ever seen 
intentional ambiguity, it seems to me 
that this is as delightfully an ambiguous 
statement as one could possibly make, 
So if the gentleman could clarify this 
for us and say, “No, you are not really 
antilabor,” I would be very, very happy. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, The gen- 
tleman is a very well educated man. He 
knows the difference between ambi- 
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guities and outright distortions of the 
truth. As far as ambiguity is concerned, 
I do not see any reason why I should 
explain it to a gentleman as well edu- 
cated as the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Democratic platform is quite precise and 
that is why I am so confused, when I 
read the Republican platform. We put 
out our platform first and you had a 
chance to put out yours after we had 
put out our platform. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. As far as 
the other allegation is concerned, there 
was an allegation in the Democratic 
platform that the Republicans had had 
two recessions and that in between the 
two recessions there was the greatest 
inflation in peacetime. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] pointed 
out that in 1 year under the Truman 
administration the cost of living went 
up 20 percent while in the entire Eisen- 
hower administration, it went up only 
11 percent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman recall in 1945 when the war 
came to an end; was the gentleman a 
Member of the Congress at that time? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. No, the 
gentleman was not, and neither was the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Well, I 
had been serving in the Budget Bureau 
during the war years, so I was thor- 
oughly cognizant of the anti-inflation 
program at that time. I will recall for 
the gentleman’s benefit as well as for the 
benefit of the Members of the House that 
Congress withdrew the power of credit 
control which the Federal Reserve had 
been exercising. That was in the 80th 
Congress. They pretty well sabotaged 
price control. I recall I had a bet that 
the Congress would extend it and even 
though they did extend it, it was so 
badly extended that I paid off on the 
ground that I had really lost even 
though a bill carrying that name had 
gone through. 

Now, the Republican Congress had 
withdrawn from the President the effec- 
tive tools to hold the cost of living in 
line until the economy could catch up 
with the tremendous backlog of demand 
which had built up during the war. The 
gentleman may recall that during the 
war years the Congress was timid about 
giving the President the amount of tax 
increase he had asked for to enable him 
to take care of the tremendous postwar 
inflation. He was left naked in that 
storm by the action of the Republican 
Congress. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Of course 
the gentleman is adopting the technique 
which we found to be prevalent in the 
Democratic “Operation Lack of Verac- 
ity.” The gentleman has not answered 
the point in the Democratic platform we 
protest, but is trying to make another 
point. The gentleman has not answered 
the accusation which we made that the 
statement in the Democratic platform 
that between the two recessions was the 
Greatest inflation in peacetime was a 
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false statement. Figuratively, he is talk- 
ing about sticks when the subject has 
been centered on stones. 

Does the gentleman want to address 
himself to the mendacious statement in 
the Democratic platform? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I would 
like to know the page of the platform. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, The gentle- 
man can find the page on his own time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Let me 
simply say—— 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I cannot yield to the gentleman 
further. 

Then there is another statement that 
the budget was not balanced during the 
7% years of the Eisenhower adminis- 
stration. The budget was balanced in 
the years 1956 and 1957, 1960, and 1961. 
There has been no attempt by the Demo- 
cratic Operation Lack of Veracity to 
take this point up at all. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 


Mr, EDMONDSON. On page 19 of. 


the platform immediately following the 
reference to the 72-year period appears 
this line: 

The Republican administration has pro- 
duced a deficit, in fact, the greatest deficit 
in any peacetime years in history in 1958 
and 1959, but only occasional and meager 
surpluses. 


So there is a recognition of your oc- 
casional surpluses as well as your record- 
breaking peacetime deficit. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is just 
exactly the point I am trying to make. 
I thank the gentleman from Oklahoma 
for he has made it so much better than 
I could. But why should you say there 
was not a balanced budget during the 
Eisenhower administration when later 
on you say there were these surpluses. 
How could there be surpluses without 
balanced budgets? The difficulty with 
this whole platform is that you did not 
appoint a committee to clean it up; the 
Republican platform committee did. 
Now, after this—you are going to be a 
member of the party for a long time— 
make sure that they do this, will you? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
from Arizona probably had as much to 
do with the writing of the Democratic 
platform as did the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma was not at the convention any 
more than was the gentleman from Ari- 
zona. But I hope, though, that when the 
gentleman comments on lack of veracity 
in the Democratic platform he will 
recognize the fact that the same para- 
graph states that after the 74-year 
record of deficits, the same paragraph 
states that you did have a surplus oc- 
casionally. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I did not 
say the whole thing was untrue; cer- 
tainly, there are true statements in the 
platform. The only difficulty I have is 
that there is not as great a percentage of 
ne statements as I think there should 
Mr. EDMONDSON. As I have said, it 
states your 7%-year record and also 
states there was occasional surplus. 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I am sorry, 
all I can do is take what your platform 
says, not what you think it means. It 
says there was never a balanced budget. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is not what 
it said. I have the exact language if 
you would like me to read it. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, I have read 
it many times. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The line to which 
you make make reference 
r Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Yes; read 

t. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Is the first sen- 
tence of the paragraph and it says that 
during the past 712-year period the Re- 
publicans have failed to balance the 
budget or reduce the national debt. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Or reduce 
the national debt. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, That is the state- 
ment. It goes on to say that you have 
had occasional surpluses but you also 
had the biggest peacetime deficit in his- 
tory. I would like to hear the gentle- 
man deny that. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. As far as I 
am concerned, I am talking about what 
the platform says, not what you think 
it says. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will take the re- 
sponsibility for this paragraph if the 
gentleman will yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, I have 
yielded to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Let the gentleman 
from California read something: 

Over the past 74-year perlod— 


Notice the word period“ 
the Republicans have failed to balance the 
budget or reduce the national debt. 


That is true. 

Responsible fiscal policy requires sur- 
pluses in good times to more than offset the 
deficits which may occur in recessions, in 
order to reduce the national debt over the 
long run, The Republican administration 
has produced the deficits—in fact, the great- 
est deficit in any peacetime year in history, 
in 1958-59—but only occasional and meager 
surpluses. 


Note the last statement: 


Their first 7 years produced a total deficit 
of nearly $19 billion. 


I say the gentleman quibbles if he tries 
to apply a period of 7½ years to a 1- 
year period. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Let me ask 
the gentleman what he means by the 
word “budget.” Does not “budget” mean 
1 fiscal year? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; not when you 
talk about 7½ years. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. This is Op- 
eration Veracity, and I thought the name 
was well understood. Apparently, I was 
mistaken. 

Now, as far as saline waters are con- 
cerned, there is an allegation that the 
Republican administration had discour- 
aged research in saline waters. The gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOMSON] 
stated that this was not the situation, 
and showed it was not the situation. 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I pointed out to the 
gentleman from Wyoming I was on the 
Interior Committee with the gentleman 
from Arizona when the Republican ad- 
ministration was criticized for its slow- 
down of this saline water or brackish 
Water program. I pointed out to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming that every year 
the Democratic Congress appropriated 
more money than had been asked for by 
the President or the Budget Bureau, and 
I told the gentleman from Wisconsin 
and the gentleman from Wyoming, and 
secured permission to put in the record 
a table of the budget requests for ap- 
Propriations for every year since this 
Operation went into effect in the 82d 
Congress, 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN, If the gentleman from 
Montana will look at the Recor for to- 
day he will find there a documented 
Statement of the history of the saline 
water program. I had that placed in the 
Record today. I am sute the gentleman 
after he reads that, and I will say to the 
gentleman every fact and every figure 
is documented, he will change his mind 
and I will also say that the Republican 
Party is the party which really carried 
on the saline water program, The facts 
and figures prove that. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, It is also 
true that the first bills which were intro- 
dueed for the saline water project were 
introduced by Republican Members of 
the House, two from the State of Cali- 
fornia. It is also true that the first 
money which was put in the saline water 
Program was put in by an amendment in 
the other body by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. JENSEN. No one in this Congress 
has been more interested in the saline 
water program than JENSEN. 

Mr. METCALF. Ihave no quarrel with 
that. I have nothing but praise. 

Mr. JENSEN. And I happen to be a 
Republican, and the Republican record 
is 100 percent on that issue. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a privileged motion. I move we 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Has the 
gentleman from Arizona yielded for that 
Purpose? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I have not, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr, JONES of Missouri. 
& parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Arizona yield for that 
Purpose? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. A motion to 
adjourn is in order at any time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Not 
When another Member has the floor. 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. JONES of Missourl. Will the 
gentleman yield to me for the purpose of 
making a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I do not 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. METCALF. And I do not pro- 
pose to labor this point, because I have 
permission to put this matter in the 
Recorp tomorrow. But, I want to say to 
the gentleman from Iowa and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that I am go- 
ing to put tables in the Recor that are 
taken out of the official record of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. JENSEN. ‘They are all in there. 

Mr. METCALF, To show you that in 
the Republican 83d Congress the ap- 
propriation was only in the amount re- 
quested, and in every Democratic Con- 
gress since we have increased the budget 
and increased this program over and 
above the amount requested by the Re- 
publican administration. 

Mr. JENSEN. I still stand on the 
record that I put in, which is docu- 
mented with facts and figures. And, you 
cannot change them, my friend. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. May I say 
to the gentleman from Montana that this 
is a matter of which I have some per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Mr. METCALF. We were both on the 
committee when this second authoriza- 
tion bill was passed. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gentle- 
man is correct. There was a bill passed 
by the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs which encouraged the 
further activation of the program. There 
is no doubt of that. However, the 
Democratic platform says that the Re- 
publicans have been responsible for 
slowing it down. This I deny. 

Now, there was a supplemental budget 
request sent up this year. The request 
was for $500,000, but the Appropriations 
Committee returned $400,000. I am 
sorry that they did not return the whole 
amount, but they did not. And this, of 
course, I do not need to tell the gentle- 
man, is a Democratic Congress. So, the 
sword is going to cut many, many ways. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield in all fairness I must 
tell the House the truth about that sup- 
plemental bill. The $100,000 by which 
we reduced that budget was by unani- 
mous agreement of every member of that 
committee, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans. Now, that is a fact, and the mem- 
bers of that committee will tell you the 
very same thing that I have told you. 

(Mr. RHODES of Arizona asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman from Arizona for yield- 
ing. I want to congratulate him for the 
way in which he has handled this Opera- 
tion Veracity. I think it was handled 
very well. 

There is one point I would like to men- 
tion. I see many Members on the floor 
of the House who may be able to help me 
out. I quoted in my remarks on Monday 
last, appearing at page 16956 of the REC- 
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orp from the Democratic platform with 
respect to depletion allowances, where 
the platform said: 

We shall close the loopholes in the tax 
Jaws by which certain privileged groups 
legally escape their fair share of taxation. 

Among the more conspicuous loopholes 
are depletion allowances which are in- 
equitable. 


It is my understanding that the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice President has 
made it quite clear that this did not 
apply to oil and gas, for which I am 
deeply grateful, because of the impor- 
tance of that industry to my area and to 
the Nation as a whole. But also in the 
State I represent and in areas many 
others represent there are other miner- 
als, I happen to represent oil. We 
have coal which I previously mentioned, 
we have iron, taconite, copper, cement, 
and clay, and other minerals. Since this 
statement does not seem to apply to oil 
and gas, I wish some of these Members 
would tell me which one of these other 
industries it does apply to. I am sure 
the people who rely upon those indus- 
tries for their jobs and livelihoods would 
be interested. I am sure it would give 
us a great deal of light upon some of 
these other statements with regard to 
research, et cetera, that have been made. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, at this time I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. WEAVER] 
that he be permitted to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp prior to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. Rrroprs]!; and following his re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). Is. there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
time permitted, but I understand that 
there is an effort being made to expedite 
matters. I had hoped to have the op- 
portunity to answer charge by charge 
the statement made by my distinguished 
colleague from Minnesota. 

However, let me say this: First, the 
Record will clearly show that all Re- 
publicans on the Roads Subcommittee 
voted for funds in the organization of 
that committee. 

Second, the record will show that 
the minority has at all times wanted 
adequate funds, but they have taken the 
position that money should not be 
squandered. And when the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] sug- 
gested that we were not asking for & 
specific amount of money, the reason 
was that we had. no information on 
which to base a request although we 
made it clear we were for adequate 
funds; we had been furnished absolutely 
no information, had not been consulted 
with as to the makeup of the staff of the 
committee. 

Let me say with regard to the only 
argument I have with the majority end 
with the chairman of the subcommittee, 
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that after we were served notice by our 
staff that there were substantial evidence 
of wrongdoing in a number of States, 
including Massachusetts and Florida, as 
examples, it was my position, knowing 
these facts, that we should go forward 
with hearings and we would be derelict 
in our duties in not doing so. It was 
the position of the chairman, as evi- 
denced by statements to the press on 
June 20 and subsequently, in the com- 
mittee, that there was no intention to 
hold hearings prior to the election. 
That was the difference between our 
positions, I termed the position of the 
majority one of handcuffing the com- 
mittee between now and election. To 
this the chairman, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. BLATNIK], takes excep- 
tion. Existing facts and future develop- 
ments, I am sure, will sustain my posi- 
tion which I stated before in yesterday's 
Record beginning at page 17150. And 
I repeat that statement at this time. 

Further, if all of these things are to 
be exposed, if this is, as one of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee said, something 
that would make the Teapot Dome 
Scandals look like child’s play, then I 
say let us get them out into the open. 
Let us do it now. Let us not let the 
elections hamper these investigations. 
Let us get them underway. I have a 
duty to inquire into and find out why 
they have not been underway in the past 
except in one State, Oxlahoma, when 
matters in some six other States may 
also need thorough hearings. That is 
the criticism I have. I repeat it now. 
I can understand why it gives the chair- 
man such discomfort that he should 
even question the motives of those of 
us who demand action, but I still think 
my criticism is justified. 

Because of my determination that this 
subcommittee should be objective and 
constructive—fearless in its approach to 
all matters—I have been under constant 
attack. Early this year, information— 
false information—was leaked about the 
executive sessions of this committee to 
Drew Pearson, who manages to have at 
least two anti-Cramer columns every 
election. Headlines at home thus car- 
ried the story that I was somehow op- 
posing the committee—when the facts 
are that I was the first member of the 
Roads Subcommittee on Public Works to 
ask for such a surveillance group, sup- 
ported it wholeheartedly in its estab- 
lishment and announced my support of 
sufficient funds to run it. 

In executive session recently, I was 
served with a veiled threat that if I 
persisted with my demands for hearings 
in Massachusetts—and some other po- 
litically explosive States, my hometown 
papers would be reminded of Drew Pear- 
son’s article. The next day by coinci- 
dence my local papers repeated Drew's 
charges, with added fuel heaped on by 
my opponent. Under these circum- 
stances, I cannot remain silent—the 
threat has been carried out—but I shall 
persist in my objection to handcuffing 
the committee until after the election— 
or at any time for that matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks imme- 
diately following the remarks of the 
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gentleman from Minnesota on this same 
subject matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, in relation to statements about the 
Highway Subcommittee, as a member I 
feel that I have an obligation to correct 
the Recorp. I will first point out that 
the main argument is just the old situa- 
tion, that never in the history of the 
House of Representatives so far as I 
know has the minority given orders to 
the majority. In this case the minority 
wants to give orders, and when they 
cannot they holler foul play. But let me 
point out that the gentleman from Flor- 
ida testified before the Committee on 
Accounts, of which I am a member, in 
opposition to funds for this highway 
committee. As the result of his testi- 
mony the two Republican members of 
the committee who were present and vot- 
ing voted against funds for that com- 
mittee. If that is not opposition to a 
committee, I do not know what it is. 

(Mr. SMITH of Mississippi asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana, 

Mr. METCALF. I want to make one 
comment upon the duestion propounded 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
THomson] as to the depletion allow- 
ances. I share the opinion of the Demo- 
cratic Party on these various loopholes. 
I do not want to go into the whole ques- 
tion of depletion allowances. 

As to the question of oll and other 
things in Wyoming, the State of Mon- 
tana has just as much oil and twice as 
much coal. There are many areas, how- 
ever, and I will be glad to extend my 
remarks, whose representatives made 
appearances before the Committee on 
Ways and Means where we sought to 
correct errors in the depletion allow- 
ances, without destroying the depletion 
allowances and drilling benefits. The 
Gore amendment that passed the House 
was unanimously approved. ‘There are 
other things that have not been taken 
care of to make even our depletion al- 
lowances, drilling benefits, and so forth, 
equitable in the minds of the people in 
the industry. è 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I ad- 
mire the stand of the gentleman from 
Montana on this point because I had oc- 
casion a couple of weeks ago to talk 
with one of our mutual friends from 
Montana who told me the gentleman 
from Montana had courageously made 
10 or 11 TV appearances in Billings, 
Mont., criticizing the depletion allow- 
ance on oil and gas. He told me that, 
and that even though he disagreed, he 
admired the gentleman for his forth- 
rightness. 
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Mr. METCALF. Let us hope he will 
keep that attitude. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. May I 
ask the gentleman from Montana, Does 
he or does he not agree that this has 
no application to oil or gas or min- 
erals? 

Mr. METCALF, I agree with the Vice 
President, I do not think it has any 
application to either oil or gas or the 
minerals. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. How 
about this coal that the gentleman says 
his State has twice as much of as we 
have? I disagree with that. Does it 
have any application there? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, I should 
like to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Montana to the fact that 
he said some of the things in the plat- 
form with respect to inequities in the 
depletion allowance were taken care of 
in the Gore amendment. I call the gen- 
tleman's attention to the fact that the 
Gore amendment was passed before your 
platform was written. 

Mr. METCALF. I only used that as 
an analogy to indicate that what was 
referred to in the Democratic platform 
was the kind of thing that was treated 
in the Gore amendment, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I do not 
know and I am sure the members would 
like to know what you mean by that 
S and what you are doing to 

0? 

Mr. METCALF. I mean by that gen- 
erality that there are other things in 
that area such as lime, glass, coal, and 
so forth that should be taken care of 
2 infringing either on oil or min- 
erals. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Were they 
not taken care of by the Gore amend- 
ment? 

Mr. METCALF. Some were and some 
were not. I think the Gore amendment 
made great progress and saved us a lot 
of embarrassment in defending some of 
the other matters of depletion allow- 
ance, but I think there are other things 
in that general area, and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin knows just as well as I 
do and he has attended the same hear- 
ings and read the same reports, and he 
knows that there are other things that 
need to be taken care of to make this 
5 55 depletion allowance equitable and 
ust. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. What did 
the Democratic platform mean? What 
items or what areas are you now talk- 
ing about? You had the Gore amend- 
ment before the convention. 

Mr. METCALF. I have told the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming that I agree we 
should eliminate oil and minerals. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I would ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin if he feels 
that this might not be another instance 
where the Democratic platform appar- 
ently does not mean what it says. It 
seems to be subject to all sorts of inter- 
pretations. In other words, depletion 
allowance does not mean depletion al- 
lowance and the word “budget” does not 
mean budget, It means whatever some 
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of their Members apparently want it to 
Mean at the time. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. From 
What the gentleman from Montana said, 
I got the impression that what they are 

g about, when it comes to correct- 
ing inequities, had been corrected just a 
few weeks prior to their convention 
through the Gore amendment. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. As I un- 
derstand it, depletion allowance comes 
down to a depletion allowance for sand 
and gravel and I have quite a bit of sand 
in my district and I am very unhappy 
&bout this, and I think others are very 
Unhappy. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Always to 
My friend, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa on the subject of depletion allow- 
ances, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to join my 
friend, the gentleman from Montana, in 
expressing thanks to the gentleman 
trom Arizona for his generosity in yield- 
ing to us for questions and comments on 
What he has had to say hére today. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, I thank the 
gentleman. x 

Mr, EDMONDSON, Can we conclude 
from the gentleman's position in com- 
Menting on the Democratic platform 
that it is the Republican position that 
there are no inequities of any kind in 

depletion allowance framework of 
Our laws and that we should not have 
any adjustments or changes in the law? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I think the 

publican platform speaks for itself. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would the gen- 
aman state the Republican position on 

? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The Repub- 

position, as I recall, in the plat- 
form states that there should be a rea- 
Sonable depletion allowance. Now the 
Word “reasonable,” as the gentleman 
knows, can be construed in the light of 
exigencies of the situation as they 
might arise, and I am sure the gentle- 
Man wishes the Democratic platform 
at that nice word “reasonable” in it 


Mr. EDMONDSON. I happen to be one 
Of those who believes that we can have 
Some adjustments and some equitable 

ges in our depletion allowances, and 
I Personally would like to see some in- 
Creases in the depletion allowance for 
dur hard rock minerals which I think 
are vital to help a number of areas in 

country; and also for coal. I think 
that should be increased. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Does the 
gentleman think there should be any 
decrease in the depletion allowance? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think it is pos- 
Sible there are areas where decreases 
Should be voted also. I would be willing 

let the facts justify the decrease 
Where the facts will prove the need $5 
8 decrease. 

Mr, RHODES of Arizona. In other 
Words, you like the Republican platform. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would say this. 
Tam not prepared to say the Republican 
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platform is shot through with mendac- 
ity which the gentleman seems to think 
is the case with the Democratic plat- 
form. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Oh, no, the 
gentleman is not correct. The gentle- 
man from Arizona has stated consistent- 
ly that the Democratic platform is not 
shot through with mendacity but there 
are certain instances in which so many 
people have taken such liberties with the 
truth and with the spoken word that 
some of us felt it necessary to call it to 
the attention of the people of this coun- 


try. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a further obser- 
vation? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have listened 
with as open a mind as I think a Demo- 
crat from Oklahoma can summon for a 
Republican political speech to most of 
the gentleman's presentation. The gen- 
tleman has in his “Operation Veracity” 
totally failed to point out really solid 
substance for the allegation that the 
Democratic platform was full of inac- 
curacies and untruths. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I did not 
say that. I did not say it was full of un- 
truths and inaccuracies. It does have 
quite a few, however. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have heard you 
out and I do not think you have made 
your case on a single allegation. I think 
Operation Veracity can more properly be 
known as Operation Inaccuracy—— 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. If I may 
interrupt, the gentleman is just like the 
old owl down in the swamp: The more 
light I shine in his eyes the less he can 


see. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to remind 
the distinguished gentleman from Ari- 
zona that the sponsor and the author of 
the depletion allowance was the senior 
Senator, the late Senator Neely, of West 
Virginia. The matter was written into 
the statute books in 1927. I am very 
much surprised to see the Republicans so 
interested in this program that origi- 
nated as a Democratic program. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I might say 
to the gentleman that we have never 
claimed to have a monopoly on good 
ideas; we certainly do not. 

Mr. BAILEY. You are doing it right 
now. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I think 
it was in January of this year that some 
of us including the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHnson], the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], and myself had 
quite a floor debate on this matter de- 
pletion. In the light of that discussion 
I am not surprised that the Democratic 
platform would stand for reducing the 
depletion allowance on gas and some 
other numerals. All I can say is that it 
would have it mean one thing in our 
still another thing in West Virginia, ac- 
tually depletion allowances represent 
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fair taxation necessary to provide an 
adequate supply of oil and gas and other 
minerals for this country. In our State 
oil, gas, coal, uranium, trona, taconite, 
iron, bentonite, and I could go on and 
on are all important. I would like to 
know just which depletion allowances 
are loopholes and inequitable as the 
Democrats see it. I think they have an 
obligation to forthrightly state just what 
their platform means in such a general 
charge. 

Mr, RHODES of Arizona. Did any- 
body reply to the Republican refutation 
of the Democratic statement that the 
Food and Drug Administration was being 
neglected, and so forth? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RHODES of Arizona. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I do not know 
what our exact responsibility on this 
platform charge is, but I do recall a Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
who reportedly resigned because of con- 
siderable difficulty in the handling of 
polio vaccine. 5 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Of course, 
what the Democratic platform stated was 
that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion had been starved for lack of funds. 

Did anybody say anything about the 
weakening of the transportation system? 
We have had lots of talk about inter- 
necine strife in the Public Roads Com- 
mittee, However there was an allega- 
tion that in the Democratic platform 
there was a horrible weakening of the 
transportation system throughout the 
country. Did anybody mention that in 
the Democratic Operation Lack of Verac- 
ity deal with it? 

I guess not. 

Of course, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss] tried to talk about 
the statement of the Democratic plat- 
form that the Republican failure in the 
field of economics was virtually complete, 
and I recall he said something about our 
economy being so bad. Here we have 
half-a-trillion-dollar. country. We have 
had growth at a healthy rate. And yet 
the gentleman says this is not really true 
at all because in the President's Economic 
Report there is a footnote, mind you, 
that might indicate otherwise. Since 
when does a footnote overshadow the 
plain facts? What kind of myopia is this 
which looks so hard at the footnotes that 
the context of the main work is lost? 
The charge of virtually complete eco- 
nomic failure cannot stand. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Certainly. 


Mr. WRIGHT. I am not sure just 
what our responsibility in that regard is. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Let me state 
your responsibility as I see it. The 
Democratic platform has stated that the 
failure of the Republican administration 
in the field of economics has been vir- 
tually complete. Those are very strong 
words, You should defend them. 

Mr. WRIGHT. May I inquire of the 
gentleman from Arizona if he is satisfied 
with the rate of economic growth? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Now, if the 
gentleman is going to talk about the 
words “virtually complete,” I will yield 
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to him, but if he wants to make a speech 
I do not yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am a little curious 
that the gentleman is satisfied with the 
rate of economic growth that has been 
attained under the Eisenhower admin- 
‘istration, which averages 2.4 percent an- 
nually, when we have an experience prior 
to that time and economic growth of an 
average of 5.4 percent. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. You are 
talking about some war years in that 20 
years, and I am sure you do not mean 
to do so. I do not claim to be satisfied 
with that rate of growth. I do not think 
I would be satisfied with the 5 percent 
or even a 10-percent rate of growth. I 
want the country to grow as does the 
gentleman from Texas. Where we 
differ is that I believe the growth of the 
economy will occur by the encourage- 
ment and propagation of the private 
sector of the economy. The Democratic 
Party is replete with promises to expand 
with the emphasis on expansion in the 
public sector. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I agree with the 
gentleman’s conclusion. One of the 
things I suppose would be the imme- 
diate abandoning of the administration's 
hard money policy which has restricted 
and stifled the country’s economic 
growth, Will the gentleman agree with 
that? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Let us talk 
about the hard money policy for a while. 
Although some persons would like to be- 
lieve otherwise, money really is a com- 
modity subject to the laws of supply and 
demand, like any other commodity. 
When you have an expanding economy 
the money supply is taxed; in other 
words, there is often not enough money 
when you have an expanding economy. 
If the economy is going downhill you 
have plenty of money. It is character- 
istic of an expanding economy that for 
a period in that expansion there is a 
shortening of the supply of money and 
a hardening of the interest rate. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am curious as to 
the gentleman’s position. Is the gentle- 
man trying to maintain that. the pres- 
ent administration has not had any- 
thing to do with the raising of inter- 
est rates and does the gentleman main- 
tain this just simply happens, it has 
not been artificially manipulated? , 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I state it 
has not been artifically manipulated. 
In fact, if it had been artificially ma- 
nipulated down, instead of having only 
an 11-percent increase in the cost of liv- 
ing during this administration, you 
would have had a 30- or 40-percent in- 
crease. If you push the interest rate 
down by increasing the supply of money 
you are going to push the cost of living 
up. You cannot have your cake and 
eat it, too, whether it is in flour or 
greenbacks. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Has the gentleman 
forgotten that one of the first acts of 
this administration which occurred only 
9 days after it took office was the act 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
suddenly increasing the yield on Gov- 
ernment bonds which had been paying 
only 1% percent interest to 2% and 
212 percent interest? In that one fell 
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swoop of the pen you increased the 
public indebtedness by $30 million and 
set off this chain reaction. Has the 
gentleman forgotten that? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, I do not 
think the gentleman believes that. I do 
not think the gentleman believes the 
administration did this on purpose, if it 
really happened. The gentleman knows 
that no matter who was President of the 
United States, if this occurred it was 
probably necessary. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. Is it not possible, par- 
ticularly with a 2 to 1 majority, to pass 
legislation directing the Federal Reserve 
Board to loosen money? I would in- 
quire further of the gentleman whether 
anyone on the Democratic side of this 
controlled Congress has ever introduced 
such a bill or whether any of the con- 
trolled committees has considered any 
such bill. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman knows the answer to that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GUBSER. It is probably insin- 
cere to be talking about loose money 
and not doing anything about it when 
you control the Congress 2 to 1. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr, HALLECK. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Texas, who talks about 
hard money, is really the enemy of the 
people who have been paying life insur- 
ance, social security, buying Govern- 
ment bonds that the Government sought 
to have them buy. I wonder how he 
feels about them and what has been 
done to them under the attitude he 
expresses. 


A Report to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the adjournment of the 86th Congress, 
it is my desire to give an accounting of 
my stewardship as Congressman to the 
people of the 20th Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania, comprising the coun- 
ties of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield. 
This report is in accordance with a long- 
standing policy of mine, to keep the peo- 
ple back home informed of their Con- 
gressman’s activities. 

EIGHTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


The 86th Congress convened on Jan- 
uary 7, 1959, and adjourned September 
1, 1960. The Senate was in session 280 
days and the House 165 days. Both 
Houses filled nearly 36,000 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, From the 
standpoint of legislation introduced, 
there were 20,164 public and private bills, 
joint resolutions, and so forth, intro- 
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duced in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Only a fraction of the bills 
introduced was finally approved and 
sent to the White House. To date, 1,130 
new public laws have resulted from the 
work of the 86th Congress, 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


During the 86th Congress I retained 
my membership of many years on two 
important congressional committees— 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy and the House Armed 
Services Committee. Because of my 
length of service in Congress, my sen- 
jority on both of these important com- 
mittees has classified me as a senior 
member of each. Both of my commit- 
tee assignments, and especially my mem- 
bership on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, consumed a major por- 
tion of my time and to such extent that 
literally for days I found myself behind 
closed doors involved in discussing mat- 
ters pertaining to atomic energy, military 
defenses, and domestic and international 
affairs. 

ATTENDANCE RECORD 

During the 86th Congress despite the 
heavy demands on my time and because 
of committee assignments and visiting 
various Government agencies on con- 
gressional business, I achieved another 
near-perfect attendance record in an- 
swering all but a few quorum and roll- 
calls, My overall attendance record of 
97 percent during my congressio 
career is one of the best in the history 
of the Congress of the United States ac- 
cording to Mr. Harry L. Brookshire, 
clerk of the minority, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

LARGE VOLUME OF MAIL 

Throughout the 86th Congress my 
daily mail continued to increase in vol- 
ume. Following my usual practice, I 
personally read every piece of mail re- 
ceived at my Washington and Altoona 
offices. In the majority of cases, I de- 
veloped the information to answer in- 
quiries. My files are full of letters of ap- 
preciation for services rendered to mY 
constituents. These grateful expres- 
sions concerning my effort to truly rep- 
resent at all times the people of this 
congressional district are deeply appre- 
ciated. 

TAXES 

With world conditions and an expand- 
ing population demanding more Govern- 
ment spending, congressional leaders: 
both Democrats and Republicans, agreed 
it was necessary for Congress to continue 
personal, and corporate income taxes as 
well as excise taxes because of the need 
for tax revenue. 

In seeking means of reducing taxes, 
President Eisenhower continued to stress 
the necessity of reducing nonessential 
expenditures since the needs of our na- 
tional defense require over 60 cents of 
every tax dollar. 

The only tax reduction granted by the 
86th Congress was a 5-percent reduction 
in the 10-percent rate on the transporta- 
tion of persons by common carriers, The 
prospects of tax relief depend entirely 
on the cooling off of the cold war and 
greater economy in Government. 
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ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Throughout the 86th Congress, in the 
House of Representatives the spirit of 
economy was constantly in evidence. 
The ist session of the 86th Congress re- 
duced the President’s budget request by 
$1.8 billion while the 2d session added 
$211 million for a total reduction of $2.1 
billion. I voted to reduce nonessential 
expenditures when I felt such action was 
justified in view of the fact that only 
through strict economy can we ever ex- 
2 to reduce taxes and our national 

ebt. 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee and also the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 


Energy, and being constantly briefed on 


World conditions by officials of the State 
Department, Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, and the Department of Defense, I 
kept abreast of our needs for national 
Security and as a result supported nec- 
essary appropriation measures. 

Since we are spending about $40 billion 
annually on national defense, it is re- 
assuring in view of politically inspired 
Charges of unpreparedness to read a 
Statement by President Eisenhower when 
he said on August 8, 1966: 

Once again, I assure the Congress that this 
Nation's military power is second to none, 
4nd will be kept that way. 


Equally reassuring is the statement on 
the floor of the Senate August 31 by U.S. 
Senator DENNIS. CHavez, Democrat, of 
New Mexico, and chairman of the De- 
fense Department Subcommittee of the 
3 Appropriations Committee, who 

d: 


Certainly America today is militarily able— 
and I say this in all sincerity—to defend 
itself and protect the free world in nuclear 
combat. 


Continuing he said: 
We must keep it so in the future. In so 
doing we shall not be swayed, I trust, by 
or partisan considerations. 


In concurring in the views of President 
Eisenhower and Senator CHAVEZ, my 
Support of our national defense program 
is based on my convictions that we must 
be constantly alert and ready to meet 
any additions and revisions necessary to 
Produce that unmistakable margin of 
Military supremacy upon which our 
National security rests. 

FOREIGN AID 


Viewing world conditions with grave 
Concern and realizing the necessity of 
Continuing our foreign aid program on a 
Teasonable and sound basis, I joined the 
Majority in Congress in voting for re- 
duced appropriations. For the past sev- 
€ral years it has been recognized that 
Many friendly nations are experiencing 
economic recovery and the theory is that 
they should be encouraged when possible 
to stand on their own feet, thus taking 
responsibility for some of the financial 
burden heretofore assumed by the over- 
burdened taxpayers of America. 

I look at foreign aid as part and par- 
Cel of our national defense since it is 
revealed that 42 nations in all parts of 
the world are part of the free world's 
Program of common defense. This pro- 
8ram of collective security in a divided 
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world is the free world’s answer to the 
challenge of communism. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED AND SOCIAL 

SECURITY 

With public attention focused on the 
plight of the Nation’s elderly citizens 
through the White House Conference on 
Aging, the 86th Congress approved a 
modified plan pf financial assistance to 
States for medical care for elderly per- 
sons with funds from general treasury 
revenues rather than through social 
security taxes. 

In addition, important changes were 
made in various social security system 
provisions, primarily with respect to in- 
come limitations and the elgibility age 
for disabilty benefits. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND RAILROAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTS 

I am greatly disappointed that the 
86th Congress did not approve some of 
my proposals to liberalize the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act and to 
increase benefits. There is no type of 
legislation in which I am more interested 
than amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and especially those con- 
cerning widows and spouses. 

The 1959 amendments to the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act provided 
railroad workers and their families with 
higher benefits. These amendments had 
my full support. 

In reporting on my activities in the 
field of railroad retirement and railroad 
unemployment insurance, I yield to no 
one in the effort I put forth during the 
86th Congress to liberalize the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Acts and increase their bene- 
fits. 

VETERANS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 

During the 86th Congress I continued 
my efforts in behalf of the veterans of all 
wars and their dependents, an- activity 
that I began after my discharge from 
World War I in 1919. Not only have I 


personally assisted hundreds of veterans 


and their dependents in obtaining bene- 
fits to which they were entitled, but I 
played an active role in securing con- 
gressional approval of bills now laws, 
which provide and increase benefits to 
the veterans of all wars and their de- 
pendents. 

One of the legislative disappointments 
of the 86th Congress was the failure to 
enact World War I pension legislation. 

A SOUND NATIONAL FARM POLICY 


During the 86th Congress, I continued 
my interest in agriculture by advocat- 
ing a sound national farm policy for the 
country, the taxpayer, and the farmer. 
The common objectives were to relieve 
the Nation from the $7.3 billion stock- 
pile of surplus commodities stored all 
over the country and costing over $1,000 
a minute for storage alone, together with 
the vexing problem of a declining farm 
income. F 

Unfortunately no farm legislation was 
enacted during the 86th Congress be- 
cause a political stalemate continued to 
prevail between the administration and 
the Democratic-controlled Congress. 
The latter refused to face up to the farm 
problem and continued to support obso- 
lete solutions which were conceived back 
in 1942 as a war measure. 
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PROTECTING AMERICAN LABOR 


In addition to voting for reasonable 
labor legislation, including the minimum 
hourly wage, I continued my efforts to 
restrict the importation of cheaply man- 
ufactured foreign products which are 
destroying the jobs of American wage 
earners, by sponsoring legislation de- 
signed to curb the importation not alone 
of foreign residual oil from the Carib- 
bean area which has captured our east- 
ern seaboard coal markets but to adjust 
conditions of competition between cer- 
tain domestic and foreign industries with 
respect to wages and working conditions. 
While not successful in having the leg- 
islation approved, the administration is 
conscious of the plight of the ailing coal 
industry and has applied quota limita- 
tions on foreign residual oil in several 
instances. In my opinion, reciprocal 
trade agreements are responsible for 
much of the unemployment we have in 
central Pennsylvania in the leather, 
lockwasher, gas meter, textile, coal, pot- 
tery, light bulb, brass, and railroad in- 
dustries. The protection of American 
wage earners against the flood of cheaply 
manufactured foreign imports will con- 
tinue to be one of my main objectives. 

EFFORTS TO AID SMALL BUSINESS 


Ever mindful of the fact that small 
business is the backbone of our economic 
life, I devoted much effort to aiding and 
assisting the businessmen of my congres- 
sional district. Almost daily I aided 
various industries in the central Penn- 
sylvania area which had problems with 
the Federal Government concerning con- 
tracts, small business loans, and so forth. 

This effort on my part to aid business 
firms resulted in nearly $25 million in 
Government contracts and $420,000 in 
Small Business Administration loans, 
This meant continued employment for 
the employees of the firms I was able to 
assist. 

It will be recalled that several years 
ago at my request the Small Business Ad- 
ministration made a survey of my con- 
gressional district to determine the de- 
fense production capabilities of our in- 
dustries so that Government procure- 
ment agencies could be guided by such 
information in channeling contracts 
aimed at assisting small business firms. 

In addition, arrangements were made 
with officials of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration whereby any manufacturer 
or businessman in my congressional dis- 
trict who needed expert advice in the 
field of Government contracts could 
secure the services of a business special- 
ist from the Small Business Administra- 
tion, who made a personal visit to the 
plant and evaluated its potentialities. 
This arrangement has paid dividends, for 
it has resulted in several Government 
contracts for my congressional district 
totaling several million dollars. In a few 
words, I have left no stone unturned in 
my efforts to assist small business firms 
in the central Pennsylvania area. 

THE COAL AND RAILROAD INDUSTRIES 


Time and time again during the 86th 
Congress I called the attention of Con- 
gress and the Federal Government to the 
fact that existing Government policies 
are a menace to the coal and railroad 
industries in my congressional district. 
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In my appearances before congressional 
committees, Government agencies and 
the White House, I pointed out that the 
Government policy of subsidizing fuel 
substitutes such as hydropower projects 
as well as the importation of residual oil 
has virtually wrecked the economy of 
central Pennsylvania. I stressed the fact 
that since 1948 nearly 50,000 soft-coal 
miners have lost their jobs in Pennsyl- 
vania and that hundreds of coal mines 
have been abandoned or closed chiefly 
because of the inroads made by the im- 
portation of foreign residual oil which 
has captured the eastern seaboard coal 
markets from the soft-coal industry. In 
addition to my efforts to convince Con- 
gress and the Government in general 
that something has to be done to assist 
the ailing coal and railroad industries, I 
joined management and labor in a pro- 
gram designed to focus the attention of 
the American people on the plight of the 
coal and railroad industries. 

Partial success of our efforts is re- 
vealed by the fact that in several in- 
stances the President has applied quota 
limitations on the importation of foreign 
residual oil. In addition, a bill which I 
cosponsored was enacted establishing a 
Coal Research and Development Com- 
mission for the purpose of increasing the 
use of coal. 

There was also an effort made on the 
part of those of us who represent coal- 
producing areas to establish a joint com- 
mittee in Congress that would have re- 
sulted in the adoption of a national fuels 
policy. 

All of these efforts are directed toward 
bolstering a sagging economy by rehabil- 
itating the coal and railroad industries 
and thus producing jobs. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Several years ago when unemployment 
developed in the central Pennsylvania 
area due to the closing of coal mines 
and the effect on related industries, 
especially the railroads, at my request 
the U.S. Department of Labor made 
a survey and immediately declared the 
great portion of my congressional dis- 
trict as a critical area because of surplus 
labor. As unemployment continued to 
develop because of the loss of coal busi- 
ness by the railroads and the fact that 
the end of the shooting war in Korea 
brought about a nationwide economic 
readjustment, I moved promptly at that 
noe in an effort to alleviate the situa- 

on. 

As the result of numerous conferences 
with experts in and out of Goyernment 
service and with top officials of manage- 
ment and labor, it was readily apparent 
that the coal industry was the victim of 
severe competition from substitute fuels, 
the chief offenders being hydropower 
and foreign residual oil. Recognizing 
that the salvation of the coal industry 
depended upon finding new uses for coal 
and being told by informed sources that 
it would be years before a practical pro- 
gram of new uses for coal could be per- 
fected, it was apparent that during the 
interim years new and diversified indus- 
tries was the only answer to our problem 
of unemployment. 

With the assistance of agencies of 
Government, community groups were 
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encouraged to develop programs for at- 
tracting new industries. Information 
kits were distributed which contained 
specific directions on how to proceed in 
contacting business firms seeking new 
sites. In addition, from time to time, 
leads were furnished in the form of lists 
of manufacturing firms eager to build or 
acquire new plants. It is pleasing to re- 
port that practically evéry community 
in my congressional district has an ac- 
tive industrial committee and thousands 
of dollars have been and are being raised 
to finance a realistic approach in solving 
the need for new industries in order to 
eradicate unemployment, 

Meanwhile, no opportunity was lost to 
assist business firms in securing Govern- 
ment contracts; to encourage communi- 


ties in my congressional district to plan 


public works projects with Federal aid 
as provided by the Housing Act; to fur- 
nish information on Government-owned 
patents available to industry; to arrange 
for a survey by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture of the forests in this con- 
gressional district to determine the eco- 
nomic value of our timber and the part 
our forests can play in providing employ- 
ment opportunities; to join in the pro- 
gram of developing uses for strategic ma- 
terials found in the central Pennsylvania 
area. 

In addition, I arranged for a Govern- 
ment inventory of the defense produc- 
tion capabilities of our industries; and 
continually furnished information on 
employment opportunities with the Fed- 
eral Government to unemployed persons 
and assisted hundreds of them to over- 
come difficulties in collecting unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Then also, sev- 
eral years ago I arranged for the county 
commissioners in the Blair-Centre- 
Clearfield area to distribute Govern- 
ment-owned surplus commodities to 
those eligible for them. 

In Congress I was among the first to 
sponsor area redevelopment legislation 
designed to alleviate unemployment in 
labor surplus areas. My efforts in sup- 
port of area redevelopment legislation 
have earned the commendation of lead- 
ers in Congress, business, labor, and in- 
dustry. 

The unemployment situation in my 
congressional district has greatly dis- 
turbed me and almost daily I have been 
asking officials of Government, business, 
and labor, “What additional steps can I 
take to alleviate unemployment in my 
congressional district?” The answer is 
that I am doing everything within my 
power to find a solution to the problem. 

HOUSING 


During the 86th Congress, housing 
legislation developed into a political foot- 
ball with the result there was enacted 
during the closing hours of the second 
session a modified bill which extended for 
1 year the home improvement program, 
provided $500 million in college housing 
loan funds, and $50 million in loans for 
public facilities in small communities. 

In addition to the modified housing bill 
which had my support, several communi- 
ties in the Blair-Centre-Clearfield area 
were aided by me in securing Federal 
funds for housing, urban redevelopment, 
sewage, water, and school projects. 
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HIGHWAYS 


One of the largest public works meas- 
ures ever presented to Congress and 
which had my active support is the 
41,000-mile Federal Interstate Highway. 
project costing nearly $45 billion and re- 
quiring a construction of 16 years. 

This program which includes the Key- 
stone Shortway is being financed by 
Federal taxes on gasoline, fuel, rubber, 
and so forth, and is progressing very 
slowly because of increased costs and the 
need of additional revenue. At the 
present time the program has 26 projects 
in central Pennsylvania involving 85 
miles and nearly $9 million in Federal 
funds. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

Congress approved several bills that I 
supported which provided for a broader 
expansior. of Federal public-health pro- 
grams. Other legislation which had my 
support provided Federal aid in the 
eonstruction of public and nonprofit 
hospitals, diagnostic and treatment cen- 
ters, rehabilitation facilities, and nursing 
homes. Research into health problems 
is also being encouraged through the Na- 
tional Heart Institute and the National 
Institute of Dental Research. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 


Since my discharge from the Armed 
Forces in 1919 following service in 
World War I, I have consistently op- 
pesed the philosophies of communism, 
socialism, or any other ism which at- 
tempts to overthrow or undermine the 
American system of Government. In 
this connection, the approval by Con- 
gress some years ago of the adminis- 
tration’s subversive control program 
gives to the Department of Justice neces- 
sary weapons to be employed in its war 
against spies, saboteurs, traitors, and 
their kind. In addition, during the 83d 
Congress I voted for the bill to outlaw 
the Communist Party in the United 
States, This program to control sub- 
versives has always had my enthusiastic 
support because I am convinced there is 
no compromise possible with commu- 
nism. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In addition to rendering service to my 
constituents, individually and collective- 
ly, my time was devoted to the study of 
legislation affecting my congressional 
district and the American people as a 
whole. When you consider the time re- 
quired in attending daily sessions of Con- 
gress and committee meetings, as well as 
interviewing constituents and reading 
and answering mail, it is realized that the 
evening hours had to be used in studying 
legislation in preparation for hearings 
and debates on various measures. 
Frankly, I found myself constantly burn- 
ing the midnight oil as I read volumes 
of the hearings of major bills pending 
before Congress. This action is manda- 
tory if a Member of Congress has the 
best interests of his congressional district 
at heart and is conscientious in casting 
his vote in an intelligent manner. 

PERSONAL SERVICE TO CONSTITUENTS 


As Representative of the 20th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, I have 
always regarded my constituents as be- 
ing in the role of my employer and that, 
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together, we enjoy an employer-employee 
Telationship. In an effort to give an 
account of my stewardship, I have tried 
Zealously to keep in close contact with 
the residents of Blair, Centre, and Clear- 
field Counties by frequently informing 
them of happenings in Washington. 

As many of you know, when Congress 
is in session I report weekly by radio and 
television in addition to writing a column 
for the daily and weekly newspapers. 
From time to time reprints from the 
ConcresstonaL Recorp of statements 
Made by me in Congress have been 
Mailed to many of you. Although my 
Congressional duties kept me close to 
Washington on weekdays, I continued 
my policy of spending as many weekends 
as posible at my Altoona office and vis- 
iting other communities in Blair, Centre, 
and Clearfield Counties. These weekend 
Visits made it possible for me to be avail- 
able for interviews with constituents in- 
terested in legislation pending in Con- 
gress or who had problems affecting some 
agency of the Federal Government. 

THANK YOU, CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT 


Excerpts from letters of appreciation: 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Thanks so much for taking time from a 
busy schedule to be with us this morning as 
We discussed matters of vital importance to 
Pennsylvania. 

I know that you will do everything in your 
Power to help us accomplish these goals. 
(David L. Lawrence, Governor, Harrisburg, 
Pa., July 29, 1959.) 

Please accept the congratulations of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor on your 
vote in favor of the area redevelopment bill, 

By voting in the best interests of 11 mu- 
lion Pennsylvania citizens you have demon- 
Strated a high degree of awareness of what 
this bill means to Pennsylvania. It may well 
be the single most important piece of legis- 
lation affecting this State to come before this 
Sesion of Congress. (Joseph A. McDonough, 
President, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 
May 10, 1960.) 

I would like to take this means of thank- 


ing you personally for your sustained inter- 


est in passing the area redevelopment bill. 
It was a long fight but a worthy one in a 
good cause. (Representative DANIEL J. 
. Democrat, of Pennsylvania, May 9, 
-) 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


He has played a leading role on that com- 
Mittee during the entire 13 years, and I can 
assure you that his firsthand knowledge and 
interest in military and atomie matters has 

n an important asset to our country. 
(Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover, U.S. Navy, VFW 
60th convention, September 3, 1959.) 

BUSINESS FIRMS 


I have only been in Pennsylvania a little 
More than a year, but based upon the con- 
tacts that I have had with you in that short 
& time, I feel that the people of this district 
are indeed fortunate in having a man of your 
high caliber to represent them in the Con- 
Bress. (E. A. Oliphant, president, Small Tube 
Products, Inc., Altoona, Pa., June 30, 1959.) 


CLEAN STREAMS 


Conservationists all throughout America 
Tecognize your vote on the antipollution 
bill as an indication that you place the 
Welfare of the people and the Nation ahead 
Of political interests, for which we in your 
State are thankful, and justly proud to claim 
you as one of us, (Seth L. Myers, chairman, 
Congressional Legislative Committee, Penn- 
Sylvania Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs, 
Inc., Sharon Pa., March 17, 1960.) 
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COAL INDUSTRY 


On behalf of the bituminous coal indus- 
try, I wish to extend to you our sincere ap- 
preciation for your substantial contribution 
to the passage of HR. 6596, the coal research 
and development bill, last Friday. (Harry 
LaViers, chairman, Committee on 
National Coal Association, June 17, 1959.) 

A COURAGEOUS LEGISLATOR 

Representative JaMes E. VAN ZANDT is 
known for his straightforwardness, no 
pussy-footing, determined stand on national 
problems. His congressional record matches 
his war record—outstanding. (Erie (Pa.) 
Daily Times, 1951.) 

EDITORIAL COMMENT 


We doubt if there are many Congressmen 
in Washington with a fuller knowledge of 
the various phases of government than 
Mr. Van Zaxpr, and, with such a background 
of knowledge, he is able to speak with au- 
thority on a wide range of subjects, any one 
of which is of interest to his audience. (Edi- 
torial, the Clearfleld (Pa.) Progress, Oct. 14, 
1959.) 

“Service Above Self.“ The Rotary Club 
claims the motto, but it is doubtful that 
even the international president lives it to 
the extent of James E. VAN ZANDT, Con- 
gressman representing Blair, Centre, and 
Clearfield Counties in Washington. JIM is 
never too busy to help a constituent, whether 
it be through the mazes of Washington bu- 
reaucracy or to fill in a broken s 
engagement anywhere within his district. 
He deserves the support of every voter of 
his district, regardless of party affiliation. 
(Editorial, DuBois (Pa.) Courier-Express 
Oct. 11, 1958.) 

EDUCATION 


I Just want to send you a note of thanks 
for voting for the education bill, to see that 
the children of this country get classrooms 
to house them. (Paul E. Smith, secretary, 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D. O., June 7, 1960.) 

FOREIGN IMPORTS 


As an employee of the Pennsylvania Shoe 
Co. in Altoona, Pa., I am very much inter- 
ested and worrled about the shoe imports. 
We want to protect our jobs and prevent 
damage to the American shoe industry. 

We want to congratulate you on your bill, 
H.R. 9841, and ask you to continue your good 
fight. (Miss Colleen Gibboney, 610 North 
13th Street Duncansville, Pa., April 19, 1960.) 

I have read your speech, “In Defense of 
American Industry,” delivered on the floor 
of the House and printed in the January 28 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Congratulations. You have presented the 
plight of domestic industry very clearly. 
(William F. Cox, assistant to the president, 
Titan Metal Manufacturing Co. Division, 
Bellefonte, Fa., February 11, 1960.) 

HOUSING 

The CIO News, in the July 19, 1948, issue 
on page 4 included JIMMIE VAN ZANDT on the 
CIO honor roll of Congressmen, who fought 
for action on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
for housing, awarding him an “A” for his 
efforts in behalf of housing legislation. 


KEYSTONE SHORTWAY 


Your valued help from time to time in 
behalf of our common project, has been a 
factor in our securing State and Federal 
approval of this highway as a part of the 
Interstate System on a 90-10 basis. (O. E. 
Noyes, executive director, Keystone Short- 
way Association, Williamsport, Pa., March 13, 
1958.) 

LABOR 

Permit me in behalf of the Railway Labor 
Executives Association and the millions of 
people affected by the Railroad Retirement 
Act to thank you for your assistance on our 
railroad retirement benefit program. Un- 
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doubtedly by now you have been Informed 
that your candidacy in the 20th District of 
Pennsylvania has been endorsed by our po- 
litical league (comprising 20 standard rail- 
way labor organizations). (G. E. Leighty, 
chairman, Railway Labor Executives Asso- 
clation, July 1956.) - 
Labor's Nonpartisan League in endorsing 
JIMMIE Van ZANDT for the 78th Congress 
said: “You voted against the crippling Smith 
amendments to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. You voted against the amend- 
ments to the Wage and Hour Act, which 
would have excluded 234 million workers 
from benefits of this act. You voted against 
the May-Connally antiunion amendments, 
You cooperated with the United Mine Work- 
ers to secure favorable House action on the 
mine safety bill.” s 
Your outstanding voting record and your 
leadership in the fights to aid the coal in- 
dustry and for the welfare and well-being 
of the ordinary citizen and taxpayer should 
entitle you to the vote and full support of 
every workingman and woman in your dis- 
trict. (Robert E. Howe, director, Labor's 
Nonpartisan League, Oct. 13, 1958.) 


MINUTEMAN OF CONGRESS 


Representative James E. Van Zanopr is the 
“Minuteman” of Congress, whether one 
agrees with his political philosophy it would 
be hard to deny that he is one of the hard- 
est working Congressmen in history. (Rich- 
ard H. Sarge, columnist, Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot News, 1952.) 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I want to tell you how much I appreciate 
the assistance you have given our defense 
effort through your activities as a member 
of the House Armed Services Committee. 
(Thomas S. Gates, Jr., Secretary of Defense, 
August 26, 1960.) 

If there is anyone in a Navy uniform who 
wants to know who is the stanchest Navy 
defender in Congress, I will say it is the next 
speaker, one of the most lovable, likeable, 
and friendly members of our committee, 
whom we are all privileged to call our friend, 
Jim Van ZANDT. (Senator CLINTON P. An- 
DERSON, N. Mex., chairman, Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, April 15, 1959.) 


ONE OF THE TEN 


Selected as 1 of the 10 outstanding Mem- 
bers of Congress. Sponsored much veteran, 
military, old-age pension, and social secu- 
rity legislation. (Congressional Quarterly, 
Washington, D.C., 1949.) 

PUBLIC PROJECTS 

The State College League wishes to com- 
mend you for your yes vote on the Blatnik 
bill (H.R. 3610) providing greater Federal 
incentive payments to the States for alloca- 
tion to local communities that are building 
sewage treatment facilities. (Mrs. L. H. 
Lattman, president, League of Women Voters, 
State College, Pa., February 4, 1960.) 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT 

I would like to thank you on behalf of 
myself and the Sheet Metal Workers I repre- 
sent for your help in amending the Railroad 
Retirement and Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Acts. (Ralph E. Gipprich, general 
chairman, Sheet Metal Workers! Interna- 
tional Association, Altoona, Pa., May 16, 
1959.) 

SERVICE TO CONSTITUENTS 

This is to inform you that the immigration 
records which you obtained for me did the 
job. Mr. Metro Kopilchack received over 
$1,700 in back social security benefits. (John 
Temchack, justice of the peace, Beccaria, Pa., 
March 16, 1960.) 

The members of Lodge 287, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Al- 
toona, Pa., went on record at our last month- 
ly meeting, held on Monday evening, Octo- 
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ber 26, 1959, desiring to express our gratitude 
to you for your efforts in behalf of our fur- 
loughed members. 

The railroad men in this district are in- 
deed grateful to have such a friend. (Paul 
E. Porta, recording secretary, Altoona Lodge 
No. 287, Brotherhood of Locomtive Firemen 
pak W Altoona, Pa., November 18, 
1959. 

VETERANS 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary, Veterans of World 
War I, Department of Pennsylvania, adopted 
a resolution at their State convention being 
held in Beaver Falls, Pa., July 24, 1959, to 
commend you for your untiring effort in be- 
half of World War I veterans. Our deepest 
appreciation to you. (Telegram, Mrs. 
Thelma Freed, secretary, Veterans of World 
War I Ladies’ Auxillary, Monaca, Pa., July 
24, 1959.) 

CONCLUSION 

My seniority on the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy and 
the House Committee on Armed Services, 
together with my legislative and admin- 
istrative duties as a Member of the 86th 
Congress fully occupied my time during 
the 2-year period. My congressional 
duties received my constant attention 
and wholehearted devotion as I sought 
to represent my constituents with fidelity, 
efficiency, and honesty. I have tried in 
a sincere manner to meet every issue 
fairly and squarely, and at no time did I 
permit narrow, partisan views to influ- 
ence or hinder me in doing what I con- 
sidered my duty. I gave my undivided 
attention to the needs of my congres- 
sional district and to rendering prompt 
and courteous service to all constituents 
regardless of their creed, political affilia- 
tion, or social position in life. 

To the many persons who over the 
years have written me letters of grati- 
tude and encouragement, I gratefully 
acknowledge your kind expressions and 
thank you for your thoughtfulness, The 
residents of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield 
Counties have my assurance that I feel 
highly honored to represent the 20th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania 
in Congress. The confidence you have 
manifested in me is accepted as a con- 
stant challenge to continue my efforts to 
justify your faith in my ability to repre- 
sent you in Congress. 


Meeting the Economic Challenge of 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
the attached letter from my friend and 
constituent, Mr. W. H. Carter, Fort Wal- 
ton Beach, Fla., is one which I should 
share with the Members of this legisla- 
tive body. Under unanimous consent, I 
include it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 


to take much more 
than psychology and the teachings of na- 
tlonalism to defeat communism. While 
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America is placing it's faith in the security 
of a bulwark of defense, the real war is being 
waged through wit and mental maneuvering, 

The basis of Communist success does not 
He in their ability, but in the inability of 
our Nation to meet the economic challenge 
they present because of the opposing phi- 
losophy of our two political factions. 

When the basic principle of our Demo- 
cratic philosophy is torn apart to reveal the 
core, nothing shows except a belief that 
money taken from the excessively wealthy, 
and put into circulation through Govern- 
ment spending, is a means of strengthening 
the economy of the Nation, thereby satis- 
fying a majority of the people whose political 
power will help the Democrats to sustain 
their leadership. 

Government spending is the answer, but 
it is not the spending, but the manner in 
which the spending is done that counts. 

Taking money from the excessively wealthy 
is not the answer, for such procedure only 
serves to rob those minds of open thought 
and concentrate them on a means of re- 
gaining that wealth. ; 

When the basic principle of our Republican 
philosophy is torn apart to reveal the core, 
nothing shows except a belief that curtall- 
ing the medium of exchange in circulation 
prevents excessive spending, establishes a 
group of unemployed needed to replace dis- 
satisfied and disgruntled workers unwilling 
to submit to wages that would increase the 
purchasing power of the remaining money 
they hold. 

Starving the poor is not the answer, for 
such procedure only serves to foment greater 
dissatisfaction among the working class, 
bringing on strikes that reduce production, 
and crimes that call for a greater law en- 
forcement body, which increases the cost of 
government in a manner that further de- 
stroys the economy of our Nation. 

Such opposing philosophies must fill the 
Communists with glee, each time either one 
of the parties make a strike the 
other. Things could not be better even if 
they set up the opposition for themselves. 
There is no doubt in their minds what the 
end result will be. 

But Bos, for the past 7 years I have been 
trying to point out to you, and the hundreds 
of others I have been writing to, that Amer- 
ica holds all the high cards, so that it is only 
a matter of playing those cards correctly. 

Any child, instructed in the basic principle 
of arithmetic equations should know that 10 
people require more food, clothing, etc., 
than 1. 


Population increase must be met by in- 
creased production. 

Such a child should also know that the 
~urchasing for 10 people requires the use 
of more money than for 1. 

Production increase must be met by in- 
creasing the medium of exchange in circu- 
lation. 

Where would the money come from? 

Anyone who has the slightest ability to 
reason, should realize that, under our pres- 
ent system, the medium of exchange is in- 
creased through usury, based on the security 
of the borrower. No nation can expect to 
sustain a stable economy so long as the right, 
and power, to increase the medium of ex- 
change in circulation, lies in the hands of 
individuals and groups of individuals. That 
power was taken out of the hands of Gov- 
ernment when the Government accepted gold 
as the basis of the medium of exchange. 
Gold has nothing to do with the value of 
the medium of exchange. The diabolical 
scheme was brought about through man's 
lack of confidence in his fellow man, and his 
belief in the ignorance of his fellow man, 
causing him to feel that his security lay 
in sustaining control of economic produc- 
tion. People have no thought of gold when 
they use money to purchase the necessities 
of life, the true value lies in those necessi- 
ties, and increased production increases the 
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security of medium of exchange used to ex- 
change that production. 

Public works, of a kind that serve the best 
interest of all the people, are a security, 50 
that instead of bonding a community for the 
establishment of those public works, the 
Government should use those public works 
as a means of increasing the medium of ex- 
change in circulation, thereby eliminating 
the taxes that deflate the value of the me- 
dium of exchange by increasing the cost of 
production, and through a false belief in the 
value of gold, show up as a deficit to the 
national budget. 

No possible law, or law enforcement, can 
successfully control the price of production 
when that production lags behind the de- 
mand. i 

Stimulating production through the sys- 
tem of usury limits the amount and type of 
production, according to the desires of the 
borrower and the borrower's securlty—a sys- 
tem completely detrimental to the economy 
of the Nation. The success of any produc- 
tion Mes in the demand for that production, 
so that accurate statistics on the production 
and demand of that production are of vital 
importance to the producer, and the Nation 
as a whole. The borrower’s ability and his 
holdings are the best security for a medium 
of exchange that can be found, creating a 
repayable financing fund that works to 
stabilize the value of the medium of ex- 
change: Whereas financing under the system 
of usury curtails production, thereby increas- 
ing the demand so that people are ready and 
willing to pay more for the product, and the 
costs of usury add to the cost of the produc- 
tion, forcing the producer to raise his price 
in order to cover that increased cost. 

It is extremely foolish that a Nation capa- 
ble of producing 10 times the amount that 
the Nation could possibly use, should be 
bound by beliefs that prevent it from pro- 
ducing more than one-twentleth of its true 
capacity. 

It will be even more foolish for our Nation 
to capitulate to a system such as commu- 
nism, whose only advantage lies in their 
recognition of the most obvious error we 
make in financing production, en error that 
will eventually destroy their own system. 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
W. H. CARTER. 
Fort WALTON, FLA. 


Constituent Wants $150,000 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a facetious 
letter which I have received from a con- 
stituent, Miss Kay Todd, 2423 Kenoak 
Road, Baltimore 9, Md. Miss Todd's 
letter calls attention to the fact that 
from time to time there appears in the 
Recorp the text of letters to Members 
of the U.S. Senate from persons in 
financial troubles who expect the U.S. 
Government to take care of their every 
want. 

Some of the legislation introduced in 
the Congress perhaps has given our con- 
stituents a right to think that Federal 
funds are available to help everyone in & 
financial pinch. Miss Todd, in her letter 
points up the creeping sccialism by ask- 
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ing us to set aside $150,000 for her needs. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AvcGusT 22, 1960. 
Hon. GLENN BEALL, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR BEALL: In scanning the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD daily, I am most touched 
by the personal letters entered therein by 
such worthy Senators as Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
HumMpurey, and Mr. Morse, These letters in- 
variably tell of the plight of individuals. of 
Advanced age with doctor bills; or of fam- 
ilies whose aged father or aged mother re- 
quires medical attention at a cost which in- 
conveniences them, The letters wind up 
with the inevitable plea for financial help 
from Uncle Sam. (In epite of the fact that 
this dear old uncle of ours is almost hope- 
lessly and shamefully in debt, his borrowing 
Power is still good, and he finds it difficult 
to turn down a relative.) 

Reading these letters has prompted me to 
think about my own situation. I, too, will 
Someday be old and will, undoubtedly, need 
the services of doctors, nurses, and pharma- 
Cists, hospitals and nursing homes. Aside 
from that, I am single and an only child. 
Should my parents—whose circumstances are 
extremely modest, and whose health is not up 
to par—reach the point where they could not 
Pay their own way in medical bills, my 
shoulders would have to carry the entire 
burden, 

Since my salary is my only means of sup- 
Port; and since I have nod wealthy relatives 
(other than Uncle Sam) who might help me 
out; and since I might at any time encounter 
an accident or decline in health which would 
leave me incapacitated and unable to work; 
and since—even if I should marry—my hus- 
band might desert me and leave me with 
additional debts and burdens, I think I had 
better apply now for my share of Uncle 
Sam's fortune. It seems best to ask for one 
lump sum, rather than bother the Senate 
every time a major or minor contingency 
arises. (I would also like to get in my licks 
before Uncle Sam's borrowing power runs 
out.) I think $150,000 set aside in my name 
Would see me through most of the antici- 
pated crises of a lifetime, providing, of 
Course, that the sum is enlarged as time goes 
On to take care of the decreased value of the 
dollar. (Lucky for uncle, I have already 
Passed several major financial crises and a 


number of years ago helped my father put 


me through college.) 

I understand, of course, that the fulfill- 
ment of my request will necessarily limit my 
take-home pay to a fraction of its present 
amount; and consequently limit my com- 
forts, choice of cultural pursuits, type of 
housing, mode of travel and a great many 
Other things. But, I will be secure. 

I am sure, dear Senator, that you will aq- 
Cept. this letter in the spirit in which it is 
Written, and act accordingly. 

Please help. 

Sincerely, 
Kay Topp. 


Depressed Area Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR’ 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


bring to the attention of the House an 
€ditorial which appeared in August 31 
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edition of the Johnstown Tribune-Demo- 
crat: 
POLITICS DEFEATS AREA Am AGAIN 

Representative JohN P. SaYyLor, of this 
distriot, has made another plea for an area 
development bill. It will, of course, not be 
heeded. 

But Mr. Say.or’s position on this subject 
is clear and consistent, and has not changed 
in the past half-dozen years. 

The reason there has been no action at 
this postconvention session on legislation 
which has been considered, investigated, and 
debated for 5 years or more in Congress is 
that the conservative Democrats who con- 
trol the congressional committees don’t want 
such legislation, and the liberal Democrats 
who profess to want it insist on a broad, 
far-reaching bill which the administration 
will not accept on so experimental a project. 

Area redevelopment legislation could have 
been enacted on a more moderate scale, 
which might have provided experience on 
which to base its expansion, at least 5 years 
ago. In his veto message last May, President 
Eisenhower noted that for 5 consecutive 
years he had urged Congress to pass a bill 
to set this program in motion. In 1958, 
he said, he vetoed a bill that was unsound. 
In 1959, despite his urging, no bill was 
passed. In 1960, a new bill was passed in 
even more objectionable form than the one 
vetoed in 1958. 

Mr. Eisenhower wants a bill aimed at 
helping the areas of chronic and deep un- 
employment—areas of which this is one, 
The bills that have been passed by Congress 
not only made eligible areas of temporary 
unemployment, but sought to include 600 
rural counties with no previous record of 
industrial activity. By offering to finance 
up to 65 percent of the cost, these bills 
would have reduced the local initiative, 
which alone can make such projects 
successful. 

Twice before, bills introduced at the be- 
ginning of heavily Democratic Congresses 
were brought up for final action, only in 
the closing days of those Congresses, a year 
and a half later. The 1956 bill was snagged 
in the Democratic-controlled House Rules 
Committee. The 1958 bill was passed in the 
final days of the Congress, without an ap- 
propriation and too late for even an at- 
tempt to override the veto. r 

This year, however, & bill introduced early 
in 1959 was finally passed and sent to the 
President in May 1960. His veto contained 
a passage “strongly urging” Congress to en- 
act new legislation this year which would be 
satisfactory to both Congress and the Execu- 
tive. “My profound hope,” sald the Presi- 
dent, “ls that sound, new legislation will 
be promptly enacted. If it is, our com- 
munities of chronic unemployment would 
be only the immediate beneficiaries." The 
pattern of compromise, he said, would offer 
hope for legislation in other areas. 

Although there are 65 Democratic Mem- 
bers of the Senate, only 45 Senators voted 
to override the veto—and that included 
some Republicans—as against 39 who voted 
to support the President. That was not the 
two-thirds majority required to offset a veto, 
and the bill died. But there was plenty of 
time between mid-May and early July, 
when Congress recessed, and in the bobtailed 
postconvention session to draft and pass a 
bill which the President would have signed. 

It is clear that this legislation has habit- 
ually been made a political football, by 
passing it in a form to which the President 
was known to object and refusing to seek 
any compromise. Senator Coopzr, of Ken- 
tucky, said last week that the failure to pass 
a new bill “shows more concern for some 
political advantage than concern for the 
people who need aid.” Senator KEATING, of 
New York, said the majority party acted as 
if it was “more concerned with getting votes 
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out of the depressed areas than with get- 
ting industry and assistance into those areas, 

Representative Sartor and other Republi- 
can Members of the House and Senate have 
been consistent in seeking a start on this 
program. It is of some significance that few 
or no Democratic voices have been raised 
since last May, urging the passage of a bill 
that could become law immediately—and, if 
experience justified it, would undoubtedly 
be expanded in the future. 


Commendation of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America on Its 20th An- 
niversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp, I include therein 
a commendation of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America on its 20th 
anniversary: 

COMMENDATION OF THE UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 

COMMITTEE OF AMERICA ON Its 20TH ANNI- 

VERSARY 


In these days of growing awareness of So- 
viet pentration into Latin America and 
Africa we tend to forget the other areas of 
the world where Communist penetration is 
no novelty. A danger lies in the surrender- 
ing, through a display of lack of interest, of 
the East European nations which, at an early 
stage of Soviet expansionism, were absorbed 
into the Soviet sphere. 

The Soviets have had several allies in their 
attempts to snuff out the liberties and na- 
tionalistic strivings of these nations. Time 
has served as an enemy to the capitive na- 
tions, for with time has come a tendency, 
often unconscious, in the free world to accept 
their slavery. Distance has likewise served 
the Communist cause, for the problems of 
these dozen subjected non-Russian peoples 
are far from us. In an era where American 
interests are focused on a virulent Commu- 
nist threat less than 100 miles from our own 
beloved coutnry we may tend to forget the 
further and no less virulent Communist 
threat several thousands of miles away in 
Eastern Europe. 

Yet, though time, distance, and space have 
helped keep the Soviet tyranny in power and 
free from the active challenge of the free 
world’s might, the spiritual values of our 
common heritage are on our side, 

One could feel at times that spiritual values 
alone cannot fight against the mailed fist, 
Some feel that the only way to overcome Rus- 
sian imperialism and achieve the liberation 
of enslaved peoples is to set loose another 
bloody holocaust. But war need not be a 
necessary ingredient in order to have an 
active East European policy. An organiza- 
tion which has been showing us how to arrive 
at an effective, realistic and yet bloodless 
policy has been the Ukraniain Congress Com- 
mittee of America, 

Through the 20 years of its existence the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
has been fulfilling the highly commendable 
function of presenting to the American peo- 
ple the sordid tragedy of the captive nations. 
Their importance to the free world in the 
context of our security has been continually 
highlighted. Its chairman, Prof, Lev E. 
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Drobriansky and others affiliated with him 
were among the principal exopnents of na- 
tional observance of Captive Nation Week. 
When Congress gave its approval to its ob- 
servance this year, Khrushchev was jolted, 
a blow for fredom mightily struck, and hope 
surged again in the hearts of those trapped 
behind the curtain of tyranny. In addition 
to these efforts the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America has published several ex- 
cellent books and pamphlets and regularly 
presents its enlightening periodicals, the 
Ukrainian Bulletin and the Ukrainian 
Quarterly. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, its directors, its various affiliated 
organizations, and its more than 2 million 
members are to be strongly commended for 
their sterling work on behalf of freedom. 


Facts of F-27 Funding Action by 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
its importance and the widespread in- 
terest in the action of the 86th Congress 
on appropriation items for F-27 aircraft 
produced by the Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp., at Hagerstown, Md., I am 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
chronological recital of action by the 
House of Representatives on these items. 

In the early part of February 1959, the 
Fairchild Washington representative 
visited my office to discuss the decision 
of the House Defense Appropriation 
Subcommittee in denying an Air Force 
F-27 request in January of 1959. 

As a result of this conference, the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to the chairman 
and each member of the subcommittee: 

FEBRUARY 17, 1959, 

Hon. GEORGE H. Manon, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Military Ap- 
propriations, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dran COLLEAGUE: Very frankly this is a 
request for reconsideration of the subcom- 
mittee’s recent elimination of the Air Force 
request to purchase 10 Fairchild F-27 8 to be 
used for the Overseas Air Attaché Mission. 
I am writing to you to explain the extreme 
importance and the emergency aspect of this 
Procurement program to the continuation 
of the Fairchild Co.'s operations in the 
Sixth District of Maryland. Many of the 
considerations presented before the subcom- 
mittee recently are still fresh in your mind. 
However, I should like to present certain 
aspects which may not have been submitted 
to the subcommittee. 

Approximately 6,000 employees living in 
the Hagerstown, Md., area are directly con- 
nected with the production of this aircraft. 
The Fairchild plant is the largest employer 
in the whole Sixth District of Maryland, 
This fact points up the strong economic in- 
fluence that the Fairchild plant has on the 
district in general and on the Hagerstown 
area in particular. During the past year, 
from January 1, 1958, to January 31, 1959, 
approximately 2,000 were laid off by Fair- 
child. An additional 500 is scheduled for 
layoff between now and June 1, 1959. Yes- 
terday, Monday the 16th, 250 persons were 
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given layoff notices. As a result, the unem- 
ployment figure in the Hagerstown area, 11.7 
percent of the employable population, In 
the past, the Fairchild plant has employed 
approximately 39 percent of the work force 
in the Hagerstown area. An acute depressed 
condition now exists in the Hagerstown area. 
Only if the Fairchild plant can intensify pro- 
duction of the F-27 aircraft is there a pos- 
sibility for the alleviation of this condition, 

The subcommittee may have been in- 
formed of the Air Force’s recent cancella- 
tion of the Goose missile which was pro- 
duced entirely in Hagerstown. In addition, 
the J-83 engine for the Goose missile was 
canceled. These cancellations have cost 
Fairchild not only considerable current in- 
come production and profit but amount to 
approximately $200 million loss in future 
business. In 1958, Fairchild lost approxi- 
mately $8 million. The company is antici- 
pating additional operating losses this year, 
1959. The company is not independently 
strong enough financially to survive these 
blows. A military order for the F-27 air- 
plane is needed at this time, not only for the 
dollar volume involved, but equally impor- 
tant for the vote of confidence in the com- 
pany and in the F-27 airplane. . 

There are sufficient current orders on hand 
for commercial aircraft to continue the pro- 
duction through all of 1959. However, there 
is a substantial dollar loss on each commer- 
cial plane produced this year. 

A small military order and the prospects 
of additional military production is needed 
in order to bring the F-27 production volume 
up enough to produce in the black. 

These harsh economic facts for this one 
particular company would not merit special 
consideration by the subcommittee if it were 
not for the fact that the F-27 is peculiarly 
fitted for existing missions. By this I mean 
the aircraft is one of the best suited for cer- 
tain continuing missions carried on by the 
Air Force. Thus, this is not a request for a 
make-work project, The Air Force has re- 
quested this procurement based on current 
mission needs, irrespective of the unemploy- 
ment and the company’s economic position. 
The missions to which the F-27 would be 
assigned by the Air Force fall into the fol- 
lowing categories: 

1. The F-27 is a natural replacement for 
the DC-3 (C-47) which the Air Force uses 
as a general workhorse all over the world. 
The DC—3’s are anywhere from 12 to 18 years 
old. They are getting expensive to main- 
tain; the spare parts problem grows more 
acute with time; and they are wholly un- 
suited to a number of Air Force missions 
today. 

2. The Air Force could use the F-27 in the 
photographic and charting service in the low 
and medium altitudes. The F-27 is the best 
airplane in the world for this use because 
of its high-wing configuration, The com- 
manding general of the charting service at 
Orlando, Fla., has requested the F-27 in the 
most glowing terms. 

3. There is the medical air evacuation 
mission, particularly in Europe, South and 
Central America. Because the Air Force is 
responsible for the medical care of not only 
its own personnel, but State Department 
personnel and oversea Government agency 
employees, some 1,200 people are transported 
each month by the Medical Air Evacuation 
Service, ranging from Burma to Iceland. 
‘These people are carried from bases or places 
of employment to military hospitals, etc. 
The capacity of the F-27 for either ambula- 
tory or litter patients, or both, greatly ex- 
ceeds that of the C-47 (DC-3). With its jet 
engines and vibrationless performance, it can 
do the medical mission better than any air- 
Plane presently fiying. 

4. There is a navigational training mis- 
sion. The F-27 is particularly suited for the 
work carried on at the Air Academy, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Because of its supcrior high- 
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altitude and hot-temperature performance, 
the F-27 is ideally suited for student naviga- 
tional training work. There are naviga- 
tional training jobs at a number of air bases 
in the United States where present aircraft 
should be replaced by a more modern aircraft. 

5. The Caribbean Air Command based in 
Panama has a daily flight requirement of 
supplying high-priority equipment, mail, and 
personnel to some 20 military missions main- 
tained by our Government in Latin, Central, 
and South America. This work is now being 
accomplished by old DC-3’s. The DC-3's are 
also being used to furnish high-priority cargo 
and personnel service to a number of remote 
radar facilities. 

6. The alr attaché mission, particularly for 
countries close to or behind the Iron Curtain, 
is now carried on by old DC-3’s, 

In general, because of its greater range, 
larger payload, and additional speed, an F-27 
has 24% times the productivity or usefulness 
of the C-47. It costs $0.56 a ton-mile to op- 
erate a C-47 today. It costs $0.22 a ton-mile 
to operate the F-27. Thus the F-27 does 21⁄4 
times more work than the C-47 at only 39 
percent of the ton-mile cost. 

At the recent subcommittee hearing, only 
the Air Attaché or Embassy use was pre- 
sented to the committtee by the Air Force. 
However, the foregoing specific missions in- 
dicate that the F-27 has a much wider use 
and the Alr Force has a much greater and 
broader need for this type of aircraft. For 
this reason, I have taken the liberty of pre- 
senting to you the extreme economic need 
for the production of this aircraft in my dis- 
trict; the precarious financial condition of 
the Fairchild Co, unless there is an early 
military procurement of the F-27. The need 
for the aircraft exists and can be strongly 
demonstrated before the subcommittee. I 
have been reliably informed that Gen. 
Thomas White, Chief of the Air Force and 
Lt. Gen. C. S. Irvine, head of the Air Force 
Procurement Office, are anxious to procure 
the F-27 for the missions outlined above. 

You are respectfully requested to consider 
the facts set forth in this letter, many of 
which I believe will come to you for the first 
time. All of them can be supported by testi- 
mony and documentary evidence. It is hoped 
that the study of these facts will induce you 
to reconsider the subcommittee action to the 
end that a further hearing on the Air Force's 
need of the F-27 will be held. 

By way of summary, the unemployment 
situation in the Hagerstown area is acute 
owing to the cutback in the production by 
the Fairchild plant. Alleviation of this un- 
employment can be accomplished only 
through expanded production of the F-27 air- 
plane, This expanded production at this 
crucial time can be accomplished only 
through the Air Force's procurement of the 
F-27 to meet the needs outlined above in the 
numerous missions defined. Since a genuine 
need for this aircraft exists in the Air Force 
and since an immediate military order for 
its production is essential for the continua- 
tion of the very life of the Fairchild plant 
itself, the subcommittee is urged to consider 
this request favorably. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. FOLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


Air Force officials did not later appear 
before the Mahon subcommittee to make 
a request for an F-27 appropriation item 
in the 1960 budget. Debate on the 1969 
Defense budget began in early June 1959. 
On June 2 at about 3 p.m. a telephone 
conversation was held with the Fairchild 
Washington representative concerning 
the omission of an F-27 item in the 
House proposed Defense budget for air- 
craft procurement. Approval was given 
by the Fairchild representative to inform 
Chairman Manon that an F-27 item 
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amendment would be offered from the 
floor of the House at the appropriate 
time. The Air Force officials had made 
no request for the F-27 item from the 
House subcommittee. Every indication 
existed that the said Air Force officials 
would not make a request from the Sen- 
ate subcommittee. Accordingly, on June 
2, 1959, time was requested and granted 
by Chairman Manon for an amendment 
to be offered from the floor for the F-27 
item. On June 2 permission was also 
granted by Chairman Manon to inform 
the Members of the House that such 
amendment would be offered. A portion 
of the presentation on June 2, 1959, as 
it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is as follows: 

Mr. Manon, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
FOLEY]. 

Mr, Forxr. Mr. Chairman, I have asked our 
distin: ed chairman of the Department of 
Defense appropriations subcommittee for an 
Opportunity to rise before you today to in- 
form you that I intend to offer an amend- 
Ment to the bill pending before the commit- 
tee at the proper moment. I want to present 
to you very briefly the factual basis for my 
amendment. In my short period here in 
the Congress, I have never met up with a 
more classic example of bureaucratic bun- 
Bling, hesitancy and failure to decide and 
lack of consideration for human elements 
than the facts of the case J am about to pre- 
sent to you. In my district, at Hagerstown, 
Ma., we have a relatively large aircraft pro- 
ducer, Fairchild Engine & Development Corp, 
At this very moment that I stand here, over 
10,000 people have no source of income, no 
Means to buy food, no source of the where- 
Withal to pay the weekly rent, and it all goes 
back to bureaucratic bungling. Let me read 
to you a few facts which I received this past 
Week from the Maryland Department of Em- 
Ployment Security, affiliated with the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security. They present 
facts that were prepared and collated during 
May of this year: 

“Unemployment at Hagerstown was esti- 
Mated at 4,425 or 11.7 percent of the civilian 
labor force of 37,675 in April 1959.” 

This is the largest depressed area with the 
largest unemployment in the State of Mary- 
land. This official State agency finding con- 
tinues: : 

“The major factors contributing to this 
employment decline at Fairchild are the can- 
Cellations of the defense contract for the 
C-123 cargo type aircraft as well as the 650 
Million contract for the Goose ‘decoy’ guided 
Missile. In the past month, production was 
also cut on the F-27, a turboprop type of 
Aircraft used primarily for short hauls and 
Commercial business.” 

I am going to present to the Members of 
the Committee of the Whole House another 
side of the spectrum of aircraft vehicles. I 
am going to present a request that the Air 
Force be authorized and money be pro- 
vided to procure only 10 of these turboprop 
type aircraft for various uses that I will 
enumerate in due time. This large and in- 
creasing group of unemployed persons in 
Washington County as found by the Mary- 
land State agency are as follows: 

“Included in the unemployed are profes- 
sional personnel, skilled workers such as tur- 
Tet-lathe, milling machine, tool makers, air- 
Craft electricians, welders, maintenance and 
sheet metal workers, and semiskilled, such 
as bumper operators, welders, milling ma- 
chine operators, engine lathe operators, riv- 
eters and assemblers.” 

The report concludes: 

“If new military contracts are not obtained 
by Fairchild Aircraft in the next few months 
the already crucial unemployment problem 
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will become more acute as the winter ad- 
vances.” 

And finally: 

“There is no anticipated industrial expan- 
sion to absorb the large number of jobless 
aircraft and construction workers. The 
outlook for the Hagerstown area is for con- 
tinuation of the problem of critical unem- 
ployment. By the end of May the US. De- 
partment of Agriculture will begin to dis- 
tribute free food packages to 975 families 
representing 3,200 people, and they estimate 
another 3,000 are eligible for this assistance.” 

. . . * . 

Iam talking about the F-27 aircraft. This 
F-27 aircraft as contained in the brochure I 
hold in my hand is listed as a military utility 
transport. Let me enumerate just briefly 
some of the uses that this new aircraft can 
be put to and should be put to and will be 
put to as I will explain when I offer my 
amendment tomorrow. 

The CuHamman. The time of the gentleman 
from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. Fol xx. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield me 2 additional minutes? 

Mr. Manon. I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes, and after that I shall move 
that the Committee rise. 

The Caamman. The gentleman from Mary- 
land is recognized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Forry. This aircraft, because of its 
greater range, larger payload, and additional 
speed, an F-27 has 24% times the produc- 
tivity or usefulness of the C-47. It costs 56 
cents a ton-mile to operate a C-47 today. It 
costs 22 cents a ton-mile to operate the F-27. 
Thus the F-27 does 2½ times more work than 
the C-47 at only 39 percent of the ton-mile 
cost. 


On June 3, 1959, at 5:20 pm. an 
amendment for the F-27 item was offered 
from the floor. Part of the presenta- 
tion as it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and the action on the amend- 
ment is as follows: 

Mr, Forey. Mr, Chairman, 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fotry: On 
page 22, line 23, delete ‘$4,165,700,000' and 
substitute ‘$4,175,700,000.’ ” 

Mr. FoLEY. Mr. Chairman, my amendment 
is at bottom an appeal to you members of the 
Committee of the Whole. It is an appeal 
that I make as an elected Representative of 
many thousands of unemployed persons in 
the Sixth District of Maryland and the 
many more thousands who are dependent 
upon these unemployed persons. As I 
pointed out yesterday in my remarks to the 
Committee, appearing on pages 8658 and 
8659 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, these un- 
employed persons are highly skilled, many of 
them professional employees and many semi- 
skilled employees. They are employees laid 
off by the Fairchild Co. in Hagerstown, Md., 
within the past 17 months. 

. . . . . 


Last August, in 1958, the Air Force oficials 
requested approval of procurement of the 
F-27 from the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee, Because of the lateness of the 
hour of the request, the F-27 was not in- 
cluded in last year's budget. In January of 
1959, before the House Subcommittee on De- 
partment of Defense Appropriations, of which 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas is 
chairman, the request was made for approval 
of the F-27 for limited air attaché or em- 
bassy use. This request was turned down by 
the subcommittee, in my subsequent conver- 
sations with the members of the subcom- 
mittee, by letter and by personal visit, I 
pointed out the many broader and greater 
needs for the F-27 by the Air Force. I will 
itemize these needs a little later. Suffice it 
to say that the Air Force has seen this air- 
craft and has approved the aircraft and has 
demanded the aircraft. 


I offer an 
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I can inform the members of the com- 
mittee without any fear of contradiction 
that Gen. Curtis LeMay has requested this 
aircraft, that Gen. Thomas White, Chief of 
the Air Force, has requested this aircraft, 
that the Air Force Weapons Board has ap- 
proved the F-27 and has requested through 
channels requisitions of the aircraft. More- 
over, an Air Force Committee, studying the 
future needs of support dircraft to replace 
the C-47, the old DC-3, has recommended 
the purchase of 150 of the F-27's over a period 
of time. Yet, in the face of this expert ap- 
praisal and recommendation of the top Air 
Force defense official, the civilian spokesman 
for the Department did not come before the 
Defense Appropriatiosn Subcommittee and 
request the F-27 for the 1960 fiscal year. 

Let me remind you that last December the 
Air Force canceled the Goose missile. The 
Air Force has terminated production of the 
C-123. Fairchild Co., as a result of these 
actions, has had to lay off close to 3,000 of 
its employees within the last 17 months, 
The company lost considerable money in 
1958, and will lose increasing amounts in 
1959. In fact, unless there is a military 
requisition effective within a few months to 
come, the whole F-27 production program of 
Fairchild will come to an end. 

For this reason, I have presented this 
amendment to the Committee of the Whole 
House. Since the top spokesman for the 
Alr Force, for no reason, to my mind, falled 
to request this necessary aircraft vehicle, I, 
as the elected Representative of the many 
thousands of unemployed persons and the 
last person who can register an appeal with 
you members of the Committee of the Whole 
House, you who are the last refuge for my 
constituents, make this appeal for support of 
my amendment. For in our governmental 
system, it has been necessary for me to wait 
until this very moment to have the authority 
and opportunity to make a request of the 
Committee of the Whole House for appro- 
priations for these needed aircraft vehicles. 

. . * . . 

An A-27 has two and one-half times the 
productivity or usefulness of the C-47. It 
costs 56 cents a ton-mile to operate a C-47 
today. It costs 22 cents a ton-mile to oper- 
ate the F-27. Thus the F-27 does two and 
one-half times more work than the C-47 at 
only 39 percent of the ton-mile cost. 

The Cuamman. The time of the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. For zr] has expired. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

. . = . * 

Mr. Sraccers. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment. I should like to say 
that I agree with what the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Worr] said about our colleague 
from Maryland, JOHN Folxr, that he is sin- 
cerely trying to do a good job for his people. 

Certainly, he is here today making an 
earnest plea for several thousand unem- 
ployed people in his district as well as their 
families. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some points that 
I would like to emphasize following what 
my colleague has told you about this situs- 
tion. 

Pirst, a proven aircraft producer, namely 
Fairchild, of Hagerstown, Md., will be saved 
from imminent economic disaster, and I am 
not overstating the case. 

Secondly, a proven aircraft, namely the 
F-27, a logical economical replacement, for 
the old DC-3, will be provided the Air Force, 

The gentleman pointed out several other 
facts in support of his amendment, but I 
suggest the strongest point that he has to 
make is the saving of one of our pioneer air- 
craft producers from possible disaster, The 
gentleman is making a plea and so am I for 
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several thousand workers, and also for the 
modernization of our Air Force, and to do 
away with a lot of the obsolete DC-3’s that 
are now being operated all around the world, 
with many of them that have been held over 
since World War II and replacing them with 
modern jet airplanes that will be capable of 
doing a much better job and at much less 
cost, in other words, at about 39 percent of 
the cost of operating the old DC-3's. The 
Air Force itself has made a plea for this. I 
do not know why the Air Force did not come 
before the committee, but as the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr, Forrr] pointed out, 
General LeMay and General White, I believe 
were in favor of the F-27. The F-27 has 
proven: its worth and its capabilities. I am 
certain it would help to modernize our Air 
Force and replace a lot of planes which are 
now obsolete. 

The F-27 has also proven its worth in air 
medical evacuation. Some of the officers 
who are in charge of this have said that they 
would like very much to have this plane. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Maryland is 
adopted. 

The CHamman,. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. Manon, Mr. Chairman, the Air Force 
requested funds for certain cargo planes 
which were eliminated by the committee, 
and which represent a reduction of $50 mil- 
lion, Certain other administrative type of 
planes were also eliminated from the budget. 
The plane in question is one manufactured 
by Fairchild at Hagerstown, It was not pre- 
sented to us as a budgetary item at all for 
1960. It was discussed somewhat with re- 
gard to the program for fiscal year 1959. I 
have the greatest sympathy and the greatest 
interest in the people involved here, but, 
Mr. Chairman, there have been many cancel- 
lations of programs throughout the Nation 
and many people have lost their jobs. Of 
course, such a thing is always regrettable, 
but the object of our defense program is to 
provide the best possible defense for the 
country with the maximum utilization of 
the funds available. If we use these funds 
primarily to aid communities with unem- 
ployment problems, we will get ourselves 
very far afield from our main objectives. I 
want to say in behalf of the gentleman from 
Maryland IMr. Fotry] that he has done a 
diligent and a good job in presenting this 
very serious problem to the Committee and to 
the Congress. I do not blame him for offer- 
ing the amendment. I wish I could sup- 
port it, but it would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples that this Congress must follow in 
making defense appropriations. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I must recommend that the 
amendment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland IMr. 


The question was taken; and on a division 
(demanded by Mr. Forry) there were—ayes 
25, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


On June 4, 1959, a telephone conversa- 
tion with Secretary of the Air Force 
Douglas was held. The substance of the 
conversation was reprinted in a letter 
to the ranking minority member of the 
oane Defense Appropriation Subcom- 


Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Bnbors: I talked with Sec- 
retary of the Air Force Douglas from 4:50 to 
5 p.m. today relative to the F-27 program 
ii the action taken yesterday in the House 

connection therewith, I assured him 
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that Mr. Manon, Mr. Forp, Mr. SEs, and 
Mr. FLoop were not in any way adversely 
affected in their attitude toward the F-27 
because of their vote in the House. I men- 
tioned that I had talked with you this morn- 
ing. I encouraged him to make a request 
in the Senate for the F-27’s and assured him 
that I would do everything in my power to 
make certain that his efforts would be suc- 
cessful from the House side. His concluding 
remarks were that his plans were still the 
same to come forward and make a request 
for F-27's from the Senate. During the 
course of our conversation, he stated that he 
was in favor of the acquisition of F-27's. 

I am writing the foregoing to you by way 
of a report and also for the purpose of ex- 
tending my thanks to you for your interest 
in this program and for advice this morning. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. FOLEY, 
Member oj Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, thereafter, Air Force of- 
ficials requested the F-27 item from the 
Senate subcommittee. 

On July 13, 1959, the Senate approved 
the item at pages 12005 and 12006 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

On July 30, 1959, the Senate-House 
conferees on the Defense budget elimi- 
nated the F-27 item. 

On August 4, 1959, the Maryland Sen- 
ator from Frostburg took the floor of the 
Senate to criticize the deletion of the 
F-27 item by the conferees. At page 
13768 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Senator specifically pointed out that Cal- 
ifornia and Missouri aircraft procure- 
ment items were retained and the Mary- 
land-Oklahoma F-27 item deleted. He 
stated the Democratic House conferees 
from California and Missouri showed 
special interest in their own respective 
State areas over the Nation’s interest. He 
pointed out that it was the California 
and Missouri votes that deleted the F-27 
item. 

On August 25, 1959, the same Mary- 
land Senator took the Senate floor again 
in connection with the F-27 item dele- 
tion by the conferees. His remarks ap- 
pear at page 15507 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 25, 1959. 

He requested from the Senate permis- 
sion to correct the Recorp and strike 
from his remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD on August 4, 1959, statements 
made by him that the House conferee 
Democrats from California and Missouri 
showed special interest in retaining their 
own State items and deleting the F-27 
item in the conferee appropriation re- 
port. The Senator stated that he was 
striking the sentences because they lent 
themselves to a meaning that reflected 
on the House conferees. In later remarks 
he praised the California Congressman 
who was a House conferee as a hard 
worker with whom he served in the House 
for 10 years. The Maryland Senator was 
joined by the two California Senators 
and a Senator from Missouri in praising 
the California Congressman. 


In early 1960 the following letter was 
sent to the Secretary of the Air Force 
urging that the Air Force request inclu- 
sion of the F-27 item in the 1961 budget: 

FEBRUARY 10, 1960. 
Hon. DUDLEY SHARP, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: You will recall 
that on June 3, 1959, in the Ist session of 
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the 86th Congress I introduced an amend- 
ment to the Aircraft Procurement, Air Force 
section of the defense appropriation bill. 
This amendment provided for an additional 
$10 million to be earmarked for the pur- 
chase, by the Alr Force, of F-27 aircraft from 
the Fairchild Aircraft Co. Beginning at page 
8776 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and con- 
tinuing to page 8778, I listed the various 
uses to which the F-27 can be put by the 
Air Force. You will recall that the amend- 
ment was defeated. Mr. MAHON in oppos- 
ing my amendment states on page 8778 of 
the Recorp as follows: “The plane in ques- 
tion is one manufactured by Fairchild at 
Hagerstown. It was not presented to us as 
a budgetary item at all for 1960. It was dis- 
cussed somewhat with regard to the program 
Tor fiscal year 1959.“ 

It was because the Air Force did not make 
a specific demand of the Mahon subcom- 
mittee in 1959 that my amendment was de- 
feated, as set forth by Chairman Manon him- 
self. At about 5:30 p.m. on June 4, 1959, I 
talked with Secretary Douglas by telephone 
concerning the action taken by the House 
of Representatives the previous day on my 
amendment. I also related to him the atti- 
tude of certain members of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee insofar as they pertain 
to his making a specific request from the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee. I en- 
couraged him at the time to make the re- 
quest to the Senate subcommittee. He in- 
formed me that it was his intention to re- 
quest funds from the Senate committee. 
informed him in answer to one of his ques- 
tions that the action of the House in voting 
down my amendment followed the general 
practice of supporting an appropriation sub- 
committee chairman's position. And since 
the agency involved, the Air Force, has not 
made a request for the 1960 fiscal year, the 
committee did not want to accept the 
amendment on its own and, therefore, was 
forced to oppose it. 

Subsequently, to my great satisfaction and 
that of my constituents, the Air Force did 
make a request from the Senate subcommit- 
tee. On July 13, 1959, on page 12005 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the Senate voted $11 
million for the specific procurement of 11 
F-27 mission support planes. The same item 
appears on page 12006 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Thereafter, the item in conference 
was eliminated by a vote of 3 to 2 among 
Members of the House conferees. 

I cite the foregoing legislative history, 95 
background for my request that when you 
appear in the next few weeks the Air Force 
make a specific demand of the Mahon sub- 
committee for F-27 aircraft. The needs and 
uses which I listed on June 3, 1959, without 
question exist today in February of 1960. 
The conclusion is clear that the reason that 
this item was not approved by the House in 
the 1960 budget was the failure of the Air 
Force to make the specific request of the 
Mahon subcommittee when it appeared in 
1959. 

I am writing to you now to request that 
this same occurrence will not happen again. 
I have been informed that the Air Force is 
scheduled to appear before the Mahon sub- 
committee sometime toward the end of 
February. In my discussions with members 
of the Mahon subcommittee, L have been in- 
formed that they are disposed to act favor- 
ably upon a request by the Air Force for an 
amount to be used for the purchase of F-27 
aircraft. Thus, the responsibility reste solely 
on the shoulders of Air Force officials to make 
this request for F-27 aircraft. 

I am sure that you have been informed by 
other representatives, including those of 
Fairchild Aircraft Co. itself, of the de- 
teriorating position of this most vital indus- 
try in my congressional district. The failure 
by the Air Force to make a request for funds 
for the F-27 will prove to be decisive action 
that will put an end to the Fairchild Aircraft 
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Co. In making this statement I am not ex- 
aggerating. I am enclosing by way of of- 
ctal facts, photostats of recent reports by 
the Deparfment of Employment Security of 
the State of Maryland. They show dramati- 
cally how in recent weeks unemployment 
rose in Washington County at the Hagers- 
town office from 2,880 total claims on January 
6, 1960 to 5,478 on January 13. The highest 
rate of unemployment in the country exists 
in Washington County. The increases in un- 
employment have been brought about solely 
by the continued layoffs by the Fairchild 
Co. necessitated by the spreading out 
of F-27 production. 

It is easy to say that the missile age and 
space technology is dynamic and, therefore, 
changes are made and must be made rapidly 
in our defense program. As a result of these 
adjustments certain communities are hurt 
economically. However, Fairchild already 
has felt the adverse effects by the cancella- 
tion of such an item; namely, the Goose 
Missile. But, the F-27 is a workhorse item, 
and not a missile or space age item. 

During the past 20 years the people of 
Hagerstown and of Washington County in 
my district served well in the production of 
other workhorse items; namely, the C-119 
and the C-123 aircraft. They are produc- 
ing a product which can be used now by the 
Air Force. I am emphasizing by this letter 
that the Air Force should within the next 
few weeks request funds from the Mahon 
subcommittee for the procurement of F-27 
aircraft. 

Unexpended balances of the 1959 appro- 
priation to the Air Force, I understand, are 
still available. The Mahon subcommittee is 
Prepared to approve the ube by the Air Force 
of these funds. It is urged that when you 
and the Air Force officers appear before the 
Mahon subcommittee you will make a fur- 
ther request to include funds in the 1961 
budget for F-27 procurement. 

Thanking you for your favorable consid- 
eration of this request, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Jon R. FOLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, the reply from the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force dated February 
25, 1960, was as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
Washington, February 25, 1960. 
Hon. Jonny R. FoLEY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mn. Forrr: The Secretary has asked 
me to reply to your letter of February 10, 
1960, in which you discussed possible Air 
Force procurement of F-27 aircraft. 

As you mentioned, we have, in the past, 
Made several attempts to secure authority to 
Purchase F-27's from the Congress. We still 
have a need to replace certain aircraft within 
Our utility feet. However, this requirement 
does not hold the priority accorded our first- 
line combat needs. As a result, there are no 
funds available or budgeted for a more mod- 
ern aircraft in the utility transport support 
area. 

It should be noted, at this point, that we 
have been conducting a number of reviews 
ot all of our programs. This has been neces- 
Sitated by the rapidly changing composition 
of cur forces and the need to hold Air Force 
spending to a minimum consistent with na- 
tional defense requirements. As a result of 
these reviews, we have already canceled some 
Projects, reduced others, and initiated action 
to close some installations. As examples, we 
have canceled work on the F-108, we have 
decided to phase out part of our aging B47 
force earlier than originally planned, and we 
have announced our decision to close Ethan 
Allen Air Force Base, Vt., and to terminate 
SET POOS INg Be, Maer: Ait Tana 
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In view of the above, we are not presently 
Considering the F-27 aircraft for possible 
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procurement, We recognize the situation at 
Fairchild and are most sympathetic with the 
people of Hagerstown. However, in the final 
analysis, our plans must be based on the 
needs of the Air Force and the most eco- 
nomical use of the funds made available to 
us. 
I trust that the above will explain our 
present thinking on the F-27 matter, Should 
you have any further questions, please call 
on me. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOSEPH T. KINGSLEY, Jr., 
Brigadier General U.S. Air Force, 
Deputy Director, Legislative Liaison. 


Mr. Speaker, when it appeared before 
the Mahon subcommittee, the Air Force, 
did not request an F-27 item in the 1961 
budget. However, on March 31, 1960, a 
specific request for an F-27 item was 
made by the U.S. Representative from 
Maryland’s Sixth District as printed on 
pages 439 to 448 of the 1960 hearings be- 
fore the Mahon Defense Appropriation 
Subcommittee. A portion of the testi- 
mony is as follows: 

PROCUREMENT OF F-27 AIRCRAFT 


Witness: Hon. JoHN R. FOLEY, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. FOLEY. 

Mr. Foiry. Mr. Chairman, I am approach- 
ing the committee on a subject that I am 
sure the chairman and the members of the 
committee know about. The unfailing cour- 
tesy of the chairman and the other members 
of the committee has been the source of real 
satisfaction to me, and I hope my appearance 
this morning, however brief, will not be con- 
sidered presumptuous in any way. 

I appear, if I can quote a couple of cliches 
that I have listened to with some tremen- 
dous interest this morning, basically in the 
interest of free enterprise within the broad 
context of public interest, In that connec- 
tion I want to say that I am here because 
fundamentally the members of this commit- 
tee have always given me very fine atten- 
tion and consideration. I am here somewhat 
like a layman in an area which is beyond my 
ken, and that is in connection with the 
F-27. 

Mr. MaHoN. How many have been pro- 
duced? 

Mr. FoLEyY. A little over 50. 3 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it is here to 
stay? 

Mr. Fo.ry. The F-27 is here to stay if we 
can get some stimulation and inspiration 
from the Air Force, and that is why I want 
to appeal to the demonstrated leadership 
capabilities of this committee to go forward 
on its own. 

Iam going to mention something about the 
importance of utility aircraft as a somewhat 
neglected orphan in the whole missile pro- 
gram and the whole jet program. 

. . * > * 

Mr. Forxr. I have talked to the president 
of Piedmont Airlines and Bonanza Airlines, 
I have talked with Air Force personnel, in- 
dividuals, and they have told me that this 
is one of the finest aircraft that they have 
ever flown. 

Going back to what I put in the record a 
year ago, the appraisal committee of the Air 
Force itself has approved this particular air- 
craft. General White has requested the air- 
craft. It was not until we reached the upper 
echelons of civilian leadership in the Air 
Force that we ran into trouble. I am not 
criticizing anybody; I am just making that 
statement. 

Frankly, the company has run Into a dead 
end in a sense, which is why I am here today 
to appeal to the committee to exercise its 
own judgment. This committee has been 
very courteous to me when I have hounded 
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them a little bit. In fact, some of the 
members have somewhat encourage me be- 
cause of their fine consideration of my re- 
peated request. 

Mr. MIN SHALL. Thank you. 

Mr. Rr. Mr. THOMSON, 

Mr. THOMSON. Are there any airlines be- 
sides Piedmont and Bonanza that have gone 
into this particular aircraft? 

Mr. Folxr. Aside from Bonanza Airlines 
and Piedmont Airlines, there are the follow- 
ing: Pacific Airlines, West Coast Airlines, 
Ozark Airlines, Quebec Airlines, and West- 
Alaska Airlines. 

Mr. THOMSON. I believe Piedmont and Bo- 
nanza had committed themselves to procure 
some of these planes as of the time of our 
hearing last January. 

Mr. Folxr. That is right. 

Mr. THomson, I was interested in knowing 
whether there had been expansion of use of 
their airplane into other airlines. The rea- 
son I ask that is in our more sparsely settled 
areas, such as the area I represent, it has 
been a problem to find an airplane which is a 
suitable replacement for the DC-3 as it gets 
older. At one time I thought there was go- 
ing to be an interest in this aircraft, but 
they seem to have dropped it. I did not know 
whether it was a fact or not. 

Mr. FoLEY. This is a jetprop aircraft de- 
signed for short-range operation. It has a 
40-passenger capability. As a layman, I fore- 
see that our economy, our society, and our 
military services will always need a short- 
range aircraft regardless of how far we fly a 
rocket around the sun. 

Mr. THomson, I think there is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. FoLEY. There is an element of urgency 
from my standpoint. We were caught in the 
switches at Fairchild, and we came up with 
this aircraft, and it has proven it is air- 
worthy in every test to which it has ever 
been submitted. 

We just feel that if we can get over this 
dead end, the country will profit and par- 
ticularly the domestic airlines will profit 
because the feeder lines will have a constant 
source of spare parts in future products, but 
unless we do so—I hate to inject this—we are 
in a very tough way. 

Mr. RET. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Foxx. I am sure the committee will take 
into consideration the very fine presentation 
you have given us. 

Mr. Fotry. I want to thank you again, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, 
for your unfailing attention and considera- 
tion. I really appreciate it. 


Mr. Speaker, the Mahon subcommittee 
did not include an F-27 item in its re- 
ported bill that passed the House on 
May 5, 1960. No amendment from the 
floor of the House for an F-27 item was 
offered as was done in 1959. On June 
16, 1960, the Senate passed its 1961 De- 
fense appropriation bill including an 
item for the F-27. This item was again 
deleted in conference. The Senate 
passed the conferee’s Defense appropria- 
tion bill on June 30, 1960. No reference 
was made to the F-27 item in the Senate 
ang the explanation of the conferee’s 

‘The House passed the conferee’s bill on 
the same day, June 30, 1960. The follow- 
ing letter was sent that day to Chairman 
Manon: 

JUNE 30, 1960. 

Hon. GEORGE H. MAHON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Defense Appro- 
priations, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Mn. CHarmmman: Today I voted for HR. 
11998 providing appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
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ing June 30, 1961. However, I voted as I 
did with considerable misgiving owing to the 
elimination of the $10 million item for F-27 
aircraft. Tou will recall that on March 31. 
1960, I appeared before your subcommittee 
and requested that $10 million be included 
in the 1961 Department of Defense appropri- 
ation. I pointed out that the F-27 is needed 
as a replacement item for the Air Force 
C-47'’s. My statement appears at page 439 
of part 7 of the published hearings. 

Since the $10 million item was again this 
year inserted on the Senate side, it would be 
greatly appreciated if you would explain to 
Me why the conferees rejected this justified 
and justifiable item in my view. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in the 
matter, Iam, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. FOLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, the reply to the fore- 
going letter from Chairman Manon is 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1960. 
Hon. JoHN R. FOLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jon: This is in response to your 
letter of June 30 in regard to the F-27 air- 
craft, All members of the subcommittee 
which I head have been most aware for 
many months of your very great belief in 
and interest in the F-27. As you know, we 
have discussed this whole problem many 
times but you have asked me for a formal 
statement in regard to the problem. 

I am attaching a memorandum which, in 
my judgment, covers the whole situation 
rather well, The memorandum explains 
that the President has never included funds 
for the F-27 in his defense budget. It ex- 
plains that there is presently no replacement 

for the C-47 plane, a plane which 
the F-27 could replace. 

As you know, the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Defense has not looked 
with favor upon adding nonbudgeted pro- 
curement items to the defense bill, especially 
unless such additions were of the highest 
urgency for the defense of the country. The 
F-27 is a good plane but it could not be 
considered a high urgency requirement at 
this time especially in view of the expendi- 
ture ceilings which have been imposed by 
the administration. 

I regret that I cannot write more help- 
fully, but I believe that this letter and the 
attached memorandum give the picture 
rather accurately. I commend you for your 
good work in behalf of the people of your 
district and extend best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MAHON, | 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON F-27 (MANUFAC- 
TURED BY THE FAIRCHILD CO. AT HAGERS- 
TOWN, MD.) 


The Bureau of the Budget and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force have never included 
in the President's budget a request for funds 
for the procurement of the F-27 aircraft. 
Had officials in the executive branch desired 
to do so, funds could have been included for 
this aircraft in fiscal years 1959, 1960, and/or 
1961. Despite efforts of the company to sell 
the aircraft to the Air Force, no budget re- 
quest has ever been made of Congress 
through regular channels for financing pro- 
curement of the aircraft. 

No reason is known why Congress would 
not have provided funds for the procure- 
ment of the F-27 had a regular budget re- 
West been submitted and substantial proof 
Provided that the airplane was required. The 
implication, to some extent, throughout the 
controversy in regard to the F-27 has been 
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that the Fairchild Co, has done some good 
work for the Government, is in financial diffi- 
culty, needs a Government order for the pur- 
pose of improving the financial status of the 
company and for the purpose of adding pres- 
tige to the aircraft which the company is 
seeking to sell and is selling to private in- 
dustry. The F-27 is considered to be an ex- 
cellent feeder-line type aircraft for small air- 
lines. It could be used by the Air Force and 
the Navy as an administrative aircraft and 
as a replacement for the old C-47, but the 
services have never submitted a budget esti- 
mate for F-27 aircraft. It is true that ad- 
ministrative aircraft in the Air Force are 
becoming obsolete. 

The Air Force has a fleet of approximately 
1,200 C-47-type aircraft of an average age of 
about 15 years. Eventually these aircraft 
will have to be replaced with more modern 
types. The Air Force has desired to replace 
these aircraft, but because of limited funds 
and higher priority items it has simply not 
been in a position to make a fight for a re- 
placement plane for the C-47. One of these 
days a program of replacement will be initi- 
ated. Had a program of replacement been 
initiated 2 or 3 years ago, no doubt the F-27 
would have Been seriously considered, but, 
of course, we cannot foresee what the future 
holds with respect to this matter. There is 
no doubt but that expenditure cellings in 
the Defense Department have made it im- 
possible to make any substantial headway 
in a replacement-type administrative aircraft. 
There are no administrative aircraft in the 
budget for the Air Force or Navy for fiscal 
year 1961. 

The first mention of the F-27 in the offi- 
cial record was during the Senate hearings 
on the Defense appropriations bill in cal- 
endar 1958. The position of the Air Force 
was summed up in this statement by General 
White (p. 406, Senate hearings, fiscal year 
1959): 

“If and when we find that we can start 
replacing that type of transport (C47), the 
F-27 is going to be one of the ones we will 
look at in conjunction with other aircraft 
of similar type.” 

The Air Force had not included a request 
for the aircraft in its fiscal year 1959 budget. 
That year the Senate put in the defense bill 
funds for 10 F-27 aircraft which were later 
deleted in conference. In January 1959 the 
Air Force requested permission of the Con- 
gress. to reprogram funds for the procure- 
ment of 10 F-27 aircraft, but there was no 
budget estimate. The mission of the air- 
craft was stated to be support of air attachés 
in Europe and special missions (classified). 
After holding a hearing on the request, the 
House Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions voted on the issue, and the request was 
voted down. 

In calendar 1959, the Air Force again failed 
to include the F-27 in its budget request 
for fiscal year 1960 and there was only brief 
mention of the aircraft during the House 
hearings. The excerpts below (p. 651) indi- 
cate the somewhat indefinite status of the 
aircraft in the Air Force program and its 
relative insignificance in any plans for re- 
placing the C-47 and similar aircraft: 


“General Irvine (then Deputy Chief of ` 


Staff, Materiel). ‘We really need some air- 
planes to replace the obsolete C-47's and 
C-54’s which we now have in inventory.“ 

“This is partly for prestige purposes, for 
our air attachés, and Ambassadors overseas. 
The F-27 would have fulfilled that require- 
ment. However, when we got into the prob- 
lem of programing it forward and matched 
it against our other requirements, it was 
one of the things we just felt we could get 
along without. We could use the airplane. 
It looks like an economical airplane in that 
category of operation. It is something like 
the goose program and some of the pro- 
grams of that kind that fell by the wayside 
because of priorities.” 
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“Mr. Forn. Do I understand there still are 
or are not funds available in the 1959 pro- 
gram for this procurement?’ 

“General FRIEDMAN. ‘Yes, there are funds 
but not specifically earmarked for the F-27.'" 

In calendar 1959 the Senate, despite the 
absence of a budget request, did put 10 
F-27 aircraft into its version of the fiscal 
year 1960 defense appropriation bill and 
these were subsequently deleted in confer- 
ence. 

During calendar 1960 there were no ref- 
erences in Air Force hearings made by Air 
Force witnesses to the F-27 in the testimony, 
either of the House or Senate. The House 
subcommittee did hear testimony from Con- 
gressman JOHN R. Forey, of Maryland, in 
whose district the F-27 is manufactured. 
Mr. Folxx expressed his conviction that the 
F-27 could be utilized by the Air Force, mak- 
ing a strong presentation in behalf of the 
plane. He has upon many occasions stressed 
the importance of an Air Force F-27 pro- 
curement program. 

Funds for 10 of these aircraft were again 
added by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in spite of the fact that the Air 
Force had not included a request in the 
budget for them. 


Refugee Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an article by William R. Frye which 
appeared in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor under the heading “The Sorry Rec- 
ord of Refugee Year.” This article was 
called to my attention by one of my con- 
stituents, Mrs. Donald P. Carmody, 7202 
Forest Road, Kent Village, Hyattsville, 
Md. The article appeared as a reprint in 
a recent issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Sorry RECORD OF REFUGEE YEAR 
(By Wiliam R. Frye) 

World Refugee Year—a 12-month effort by 
88 countries and territories to rescue the 
world's homeless—has accomplished much, 
but has fallen tragically short of its goals, 
United Nations figures show. The effort 
must be continued if much human misery is 
to be prevented, officials agree. 

Even the minimum objective set by Au- 
gust R. Lindt, U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees—clearing European camps of peo- 
ple who had languished there for 10 years or 
more—will not be achieved unless $1 million 
more is forthcoming, officials say. The 
money has been raised, but is not yet in. At 
best, camp clearance will be a year behind 
schedule, it is estimated. 

World Refugee Year was considered one of 
the major humanitarian efforts of modern 
times. The period July 1, 1959, to June 30, 
1960, was set aside by the U.N. General As- 
sembly for a special effort to ease the plight 
of 15 million persons in many parts of the 
world who had been uprooted from their 
homes for political reasons and made desti- 
tute, Most of them had fied Soviet or Chi- 
nese communism, 
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Much good was done. Virtually, the whole 
world community, except for the Soviet bioc, 
gave World Refugee Year at least nominal 
support. The needs of the refugee were 
widely publicized, and in some countries, 
notably Great Britain, extraordinary nation- 
wide crusades were conducted. Some re- 
strictive legislation which had discriminated 
against handicapped refugees was eased. 

But only 39 countries out of 88 nominal 
participants joined actively in the sense of 
setting up naticnal committees. The United 
States, which in absolute terms does most 
for refugees, is being widely criticized—most 
sharply by Americans—for dolng much less 
than its size, wealth, and national traditions 
would permit. 

No single, overall sum of money was ever 
set as a target. But it is possible to measure 
the achievements by their effect on the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees, whose legal 
mandate permits him to care for some 2 mil- 
lion of the 15 million persons in need. 

The High Commissioner sought $12 million 
to clear European camps of hard-core cases, 
to assist certain refugees from Communist 
China, and to help out-of-camp refugees, 
that is, those who had struck out to make a 
living for themselves but had failed, often 
through no fault of their own. 

Only $7 million of the $12 million goal 
was raised. Some $2 miliion more is be- 
lieved to be in the pipeline. 

. . * * . 

Throughout the world, 2,000 visas for 
handicapped refugees were obtained. Refu- 
gee officials consider it a major achievement 
to have gotten this many: since many coun- 
tries had barred such refugees entirely in 
the past. But it does not meet the problem. 
There are many times this many people in 
need, in Europe alone, 


The Louisville Courier-Journal Tells Its 
Readers Who Dr. Jess Moody Visited in 
the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
in a most interesting editorial the other 
day, told its readers who Dr. Jess Moody, 
of Owensboro, Ky., visited in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 


TI include the editorial for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues: 


CAMPAIGN TALK THAT SOMETIMES 
EMBARRASSES OR BOOMERANGS 


One of the glories of the Baptist Church— 
and a great factor in its manifest appeal to 
millions—is that no Baptist preacher can 
tell a Baptist what he must believe or do 
and make it stick. This freedom from all 
hierarchal pressure has produced Baptists 
who don't drink, Baptists who do, Bap- 
tists who don't play cards, Baptists who do, 
and among other types, Baptists who are 
die-hard Republicans and Baptists who al- 
Ways vote the straight Democratic ticket, 
even when, as in 1928, it was headed by a 
famous Roman Catholic from New York. 

We bear this reassuringly in mind as 
more and more Baptist preachers (though 
not a majority, we suspect) openly proclaim 
their support for the Renublican ticket in 
1960, their opposition to electing any Roman 
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Catholic to the highest office in the land. 
Many of them will not be able to induce 
even their own congregations to follow this 
totally un-American attempt to establish a 
religious qualification for the Presidency. 

What they are helping to do, however, in 
the strange company of less responsible men 
guilty of the current and increasing spate of 
scurrilous anti-Catholic literature, is to em- 
barrass and weaken the candidacy of Vice 
President RICHARD M. Nixon. The so-called 
religious issue is far less important to mil- 
lions of Americans, regardless of religious 
affiliation, than their sense of fair play, their 
belief that the candidates should be judged 
on their political merits and not on what 
church they attend, It can boomerang, in 
other words, as both Joseph Alsop and James 
Reston report it is beginning to do, and win 
votes for JOHN KENNEDY that otherwise he 
might never get. And win them not merely 
from normally conservative but outraged Ro- 
man Catholics, but from outraged Protes- 
tants as well. 

Mr. Nrxon, of course, has nothing to do 
with all this, and has even directed all of 
his campaign workers, according to Mr, Al- 
sop, never to mention the so-called religious 
issue in private talk.” But Alsop’s words 
were not yet in print when a Kentucky Bap- 
tist minister, Dr. Jess Moody, of Owens- 
boro, demonstrated just how embarrassing 
the anti-Catholic furor can be to Mr. Nixon, 


ERRONEOUS STATEMENT 


Dr. Moody wrote an article that appeared 
in an Alabama Baptist paper erroneously 
stating that Thomas Jefferson's famous dec- 
laration of “eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man” was 
aimed squarely at “the Boston Catholic 
clergy.” He has since acknowledged his er- 
ror (Jefferson specifically singled out for his 
censure “the Episcopalians and the Congre- 
gationalists,” both far more numerous and 
powerful in the America of 1800 than the 
Catholics, and both, to Jefferson's anger, 
prone to favor the establishment of a na- 
tional church” instead of the complete sep- 
aration of church and state). 

But the circumstances that helped Dr, 
Moody discover his error are what intrigue 
us. It might have gone unnoticed down in 
Alabama had not a Baptist pastor sent a 
copy to Baptist Senator JOHN P. SPARKMAN 
in Washington. Senator SPARKMAN, a Ken- 
nedy supporter, naturally gave the article 
much wider publicity. And when James 
Reston of the New York Times got busy, 
he found Dr. Moody “not in his study at 
the First Baptist Church of Owensboro (but) 
in the office of Senator THRUSTON MORTON, 
the Republican National Chairman, here in 
Washington.” 

Even more interesting was Dr. Moody’s 
statement to Reston that he, a native Texan, 
“came here at his own expense to discuss 
some ideas he sent to Mr. Nixon, he said, on 
the subject of religion.” For Senator Mor- 
TON, fresh from a little “clean politics” cere- 
mony, promptly told Robert L. Riggs of our 
Washington bureau that I'm ducking all 
these preachers who want to talk about the 
religious issue—but Dr. Moody is from Ken- 
tucky, and, besides, we didn’t talk about reli- 
gion.” 

Instead, it appears, they talked about a 
good political idea or two. And Dr. Moody, 
all set to vote for Nrxon just as he twice, 
though a Democrat, voted for Eisenhower, is 
presumably ready to spend more of his own 
money and time to help carry Kentucky and 
the Nation for the GOP. 

In this role he will undoubtedly have more 
luck as “a moderating influence” with Eisen- 
hower Democrats who haven't yet bought 
Nixon than with his hopes to serve as just 
that, astonishingly enough, with “the more 
extreme groups of Southern Baptists and 
members of the Catholic faith.” 
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ANOTHER KENTUCKIAN 

We share Dr. Moody’s hopes that his status 
as a “moderate” will not suffer from an error 
due to an imperfect reading of history. We 
share his concern with the fact that “big 
businessmen who have an economic interest 
in the election of Nrxon are using Southern 
Baptist preachers for their own purposes.” 

And we hope that he and all others seri- 
ously worried about “the political power of 
the Catholic Church” will listen, if not to 
JoHN KENNEDY, to another Kentuckian on 
this issue. He is James W. Wine, of Pike- 
ville, who recently resigned his New York 
job as an associate general secretary for the 
National Council of Churches to work for 
the election of KENNEDY. His words com- 
mend themselves to Republicans and Demo- 
crats and independents alike. 

“I had to satisfy myself,” he said, “that I 
could go back home to my Presbyterian 
church in Pikeville, Ky., and answer the 
questions my friends would put to me. 

“I knew how Jack KENNEDY stood on the 
issue of. separation of church and state from 
reading his statements. I know how he stood 
on the question of public schools and of 
spending money for church schools. 

“But I wanted to hear him say it before I 
started out on this job. He said it to me in 
such a way that I have full confidence in his 
integrity of purpose. 

“I believe in his devotion to religious 
liberty. And Tm full of missionary zeal to 
see my fellow Protestants show an equal 
interest in religious liberty in this campaign. 

“Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians 
who are expressing concern about church 
and state might do well to look at themselves 
and see how well their clergy and their con- 
gregations are keeping clear of politics. 

“In ordinary times, whenever a preacher 
takes to arguing public questions, someone 
is quick to tell him he ought to keep out of 
politics. But there seem to be no inhibitions 
about preachers saying who should or should 
not be elected President, 

A LOT TO LEARN 


“Whether the country gets a Catholic 
President or not, a lot of us Protestants are 
going to know a lot more about the Catholic 
Church than we did a few months ago. A lot 
of us are learning only now that the church 
is not as monolithic a structure as it seems 
from the outside. 

“A lot of us are learning that there are 
conflicting views within the Catholic clergy 
about the part the church should play in 
secular affairs. We are finding out for the 
first time that many members of the Amer- 
ican hierarchy are just as devoted to the 
principle of separation of church and state 
as are Presb 

“This is the best chance American Protes- 
tantism will have in our day to prove whether 
it believes what it preaches about religious 
liberty and religious equality. I don't mean 
that you have to vote for KENNEDY to prove 
your devotion to liberty. But I do mean a 
person who votes for RICHARD M. Nixon ought 
to do so for the right reasons, and not be- 
cause the other candidate is a Catholic.” 


The Farmer: His Year of Decision—A 
Report on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 
IN THE use Or REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, 28 years 
ago America’s farm families, racked by 
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poverty, foreclosure and despair—after 
12 years of Republican rule—placed their 
faith and their hopes in the Democratic 
Party. The Democratic Party was equal 
to this trust and to this faith. It was 
equal to the times. Championed, en- 
couraged, and aided by the dynamic ad- 
ministrations of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman, farmers them- 
Selves designed and constructed a farm 
program dedicated to their needs and to 
their aspirations. This progressively de- 
veloping program guided them out of the 
great depression and, with it, they 
pressed on to achieve a full parity posi- 
tion in the Nation’s economy. Farmers 
then enjoyed their greatest prosperity 
in all our history. They then had reason 
to believe that at last they were equal 
and accepted partners with all Amer- 
icans, in the rewards of free enterprise 
under capitalism. 

But, now—after another era of Re- 
publican power—their program is 
wrecked, and the Nation’s farm people 
again have been relegated to unpromis- 
ing and near hopeless struggle and 
strain. 

Mr. Speaker, agriculture, our basic in- 
dustry, once more is on the brink of 
bankruptcy. 

THE BENSON REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 

The Benson Republican program was 
established in Washington in 1953. Now, 
8 years later, we look upon the conse- 
quences. 

The family farm, which was the be- 
ginning of free enterprise in America, 
is threatened. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of once proud and independent 
farmers have been forced to leave the 
land they love. 

Farmers’ net income in 1959 dropped 
to the lowest level, in relation to volume 
of their sales of any year since the De- 
partment of Agriculture began keeping 
records. Average farm prices at the close 
of 1959 reached their lowest, in terms of 
parity, for any yearend period since 1933. 

In 1960 the farmer is gripped tighter 
than ever in the cost-price squeeze that is 
strangling him. In the first half of this 
year his income was 8 percent below the 
depressed level of 1959. 

The per capita annual income of peo- 
ple living on farms in 1959—including 
Government payments and also their 
earnings from off-farm work—again 
plummeted to less than one-half that of 
nonfarm people. 

Here, briefiy, is a summary of the last 
8 years, comparing 1960 with 1952: 

Farm prices: Down 17 percent. 

Farm parity ratio: Down 21 percent. 

Realized net farm income: Down 24 
percent. 

Purchasing power of that farm in- 
2 Down 29 percent, lowest since 

Farmers’ debts: At a record high, above 
$24 billion. 

Farm population: Declined from 24,- 
283,000 in 1952 to 21,172,000 in 1959. 

This is the record. It is a documenta- 
tion set against the backdrop of candi- 
date Eisenhower's promise, made in the 
heat of the 1952 campaign, to reward 
farmers, not at 90 percent, but at 100 
percent of parity. 
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REPUBLICAN BREACH OF FAITH WITH FARMERS 

Mr, Speaker, never before in my mem- 
ory—probably never before in the history 
of the United States—has there been a 
more complete breach of faith with any 
group of voters than the Republican ad- 
ministration’s faithlessness to its prom- 
ises to the farmers of America. 

In his 1952 campaign, the Republican 
candidate for President promised not 
merely 90 percent of parity—but full 
parity. He promised specifically to 
strengthen the price supports for, as he 
put it, “the nonperishable crops so im- 
portant to the diversified farmer—crops 
such as oats, barley, rye, and soybeans,” 
so that these crops would be given the 
same protection as available to the ma- 
jor cash crops. He went on to promise 
a sound way to protect farmers who pro- 
duce perishable food products. 

Mr. Speaker, there was no question as 
to the meaning of these Republican 
promises. The Associated Press reported 
that the Republican candidate had prom- 
ised “a plan which he said would guar- 
antee present price supports for another 
2 years and then would lead to higher 
prices for the farmers.” 

The Indianapolis News blazoned the 
Republican promises of 1952 in black 
headlines, proclaiming: “Ike Favors 
More Farm Props and 100 Percent Par- 
ity.” 

The Milwaukee Journal headline de- 
clared: “Ike Promises To Work for 100 
Percent Farm Parity.” 

The Des Moines Tribune headine, 
bannered across the full eight columns 
of the front page, declared: “Ike Offers 
Plan for Farm Price Boost.” 

The Wichita, Kans., Sunday Eagle de- 
clared: “Ike Down Line on Parity Laws; 
Promises Farmers Perishables Support.” 

These were the Republican promises 
of 1952. The betrayal of these solemn 
pledges is now history—history which 
has been lived in sorrow and despair in 
every farming community in this land. 

These Republican campaign promises 
have been violated in spirit as well as in 
the letter of their content. In all the 8 
years since these pledges were made to 
the farmers of America, the Republican 
national administration has never taken 
one single step—nor has it recommended 
one single action to Congress—which 
would raise the price received by any 
farmer in America for any farm com- 
modity. 

Mr. Speaker, we are now again in the 
midst of another great political contest. 
Once again we can expect to hear glow- 
ing promises from the Republican na- 
tional candidates to the farmers of 
America. Farm people may well reflect 
upon the promises that were made be- 
fore, only to be disregarded as soon as 
the election was over. The outcome of 
the great national election campaign of 
1960 is certain to affect the circum- 
stances of farm families all over America. 
Perhaps no segment of our people has 
as much at stake in the impending elec- 
tion as our farmers. 


THE WAY OUT 
At this place in this report let me 
recall, for the reflections of the Mem- 
bers, that there were days, in times past, 
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when it was difficult to distinguish a 
Democrat from a Republican in this body 
when legislation relating to the well- 
being of agriculture was debated and 
voted upon. Our farm people are Demo- 
crats and they are Republicans. Their 
well-being should have no reference to 
party politics. 

I commend, as I have on other occa- 
sions, those Members of both parties who 
have proven themselves to be true and 
devoted friends of agriculture and who 
have placed the interests of our farm 
people above any possible partisan ad- 
vantage. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must state what 
now is true—as painful as this may be to 
me—that Mr. Benson and this Republi- 
can administration have injected parti- 
san politics, and have promoted political 
alinements, in our deliberations in the 
Congress on vital farm legislation; and 
they thus have created circumstances 
whereby a political determination at the 
polls in November may be the only solu- 
tion to the problems of our farm people. 

Therefore, the farmer and his family 
must know that their very economic sur- 
vival, in agriculture, is deeply involved, 
when they cast their ballots. 

I say to the farmers on these broad 
lands of ours, first and foremost, we must 
banish from the Department of Agricul- 
ture every aspect and vestige of the Ben- 
son philosophy and design, and we must 
install in the Department of Agriculture, 
as the Nation's chief agricultural officer, 
a man who understands the farm prob- 
lem, a man who has the confidence of 
farmers, a man who is devoted and con- 
secrated to the rightful aspirations of 
farm people, a man who unswervingly 
will champion the causes of farm fami- 
lies, a man capable of uniting farmers 
again into a brotherhood of purpose, and 
a man endowed with the ability of 
leadership to undo the wrongs of 8 long 
years and to guide the agricultural econ- 
omy back to the road of stability and 
prosperity. 

The great need of farmers today is not 
a specific bill or a specific law but, above 
all, to install in Washington an adminis- 
tration sympathetic and devoted to the 
restoration of a parity position—of in- 
come and of living standards—for the 
people who till the soil and feed the 
Nation. 

THE COST-PRICE SQUEEZE 

Mr. Speaker, the farmer wonders—and 
others who are not farmers must ques- 
tion—why has our Government actually 
encouraged, and promoted, if you please, 
the cost-price squeeze that is driving our 
agricultural establishment to insolvency, 
with all this means in anxiety and pri- 
vation for farm people? Why, during 
these years when the prices of things 
farmers must buy are going up and up 
and up, why does this administration 
preach and enforce, by its policies, lower 
and lower and lower prices for the things 
that our farmers produce? 

Why has Mr. Benson taken control of 
the farm program out of the hands of 
farmers and surrounded himself with 
people “who farm the farmers,” as Ed- 
ward A. ONeal described those middle- 
men who profit by the farmers’ poor 
prices? 
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The stated purpose of this adminis- 
tration is to drive down production by 
taking away the incentive to produce. 
It is the bankruptcy route to production 
adjustment. It is the back road that 
farmers traveled before we had a farm 
program. It is the cruel way that in by- 
gone years created in agriculture a sec- 
ond-class status for farm people because 
they were so poor, so that others in our 
society amused themselves by calling 
them yokels, bumpkins, and hayseeds. It 
is the route to economic collapse in our 
great countryside. 

The people who “farm the farmers’ 
have been rewarded. As applied in the 
Benson program, this philosophy has 
succeeded in driving many people from 
our farms. But it has confounded him 
by piling surplus upon surplus, with great 
expense to taxpayers, and consumers 
have not profited as farm prices have 
fallen. 

Farmers, fighting for survival, have 
taken over the lands of their neighbors 
who have been forced out, and they are 
producing more on these lands than ever 
was produced before. 

Aside from the human suffering in- 
volved, Mr. Benson never seems to have 
examined the simple arithmetic of his 
program. 

As farm prices have.gone down, with 
the margin of profit thinner and thinner, 
farmers simply have produced more, to 
make up in volume what they have lost 
in price. 

CORN AND A PAIR OF PANTS 

I requested a member of my staff to 
inquire of the Department of Agriculture 
as to what a pair of pants cost in 1952, 
as related to the value of corn, and how 
much corn it would take today to buy 
the same pair of pants. 

The Department, to my satisfaction, 
had the figures on a number of items. 

I now am advised that it takes 41.7 
bushels of corn today to buy the same 
suit of clothes that 26 bushels would buy 
in 1952, that it takes 9.2 bushels to get 
a pair of men’s shoes that required only 
5.3 bushels 8 years ago, and 6 bushels 
to buy a woman's dress as compared 
with 3.6 bushels in 1952. Among other 
items, a chair for the farmer’s house 
that cost 17.1 bushels of corn 8 years 
ago now costs 38.6 bushels, and it takes 
216.7 bushels to buy an electric stove 
1 5 could be had for 153 bushels in 

It would seem to me, in all seriousness, 
that it should have been obvious to Mr. 
Benson from the start—even in his 
youth—that if it takes twice as much 
corn to buy a pair of pants, then the 
farmer, to keep himself in pants—as cer- 
tainly he must—will do his utmost to 
Produce twice as much corn. 

Farmers are impelled to increase their 
output as prices fall. Surplus thus 
Sapon upon surplus, further depressing 

rices, 

The fallacy, and the tragedy, of the 
Benson program is as simple as that. 

HISTORY REPEATS 

Mr. Speaker, our farm people and the 
Nation should have known what to ex- 
pect when a Republican President moved 
into the White House in 1953. Prece- 
dent forewarned us. That foreboding 
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harked back to the 1920's and early 1930's 
when, in the gathering economic storm, 
the veto power of the President—under 
Republican power—was used to destroy 
virtually every piece of general legisla- 
tion intended to save the farm industry 
from chaos and from bankruptcy. This 
legislation in that bygone era was de- 
veloped and sponsored by the old farm 
bloc in Congress, counting in its leader- 
ship and in its ranks stalwart Democrats 
and Republicans. But one by one, a Re- 
publican President struck down these 
farm bills, by the exercise of the veto 
power. 

Our farmers had called for help. The 
Congress responded. But the veto power 
prevailed. 

There are Members of this House today 
who can remember—and we shall never 
forget—the catastrophe that then befell 
the Nation. In the late 1920's and the 
early 1930’s the ruin of agriculture ran 
its inevitable course, and the whole Na- 
tion tumbled into the great depression. 

Mr. Speaker, history now repeats. 
There today is a stark similarity. 

When another Republican President 
moved into Washington in 1953 he in- 
stalled Mr. Ezra Taft Benson as the chief 
agricultural magistrate of the land. 
Mr. Benson forthwith set out upon a 
course to administer the farm program in 
a way to discredit it, and thereby to 
destroy it. There then came into being, 
under Mr. Benson’s guidance, a design 
and calculation to inflame consumers 
against farmers, to destroy the parity 
principle which the Nation had come to 
accept as sound and just, to repress agri- 
culture’s price structure, and thus to woo 
political strength in the cities because 
the numbers of farmers were becoming 
so few. 

The turning point came, Mr. Speaker, 
when this Republican administration re- 
pudiated the principles and the philoso- 
phy of the greatest farm statesman the 
Republican Party ever produced—Clif- 
ford R. Hope, of Kansas. 

Cliff Hope became chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture in 1953, 
as Republicans gained control of the 
Congress. He believed in the program 
that had served our farmers and the 
Nation so well. He was one of the archi- 
tects of this program. He brought to 
the House for a vote a bill to continue 
this program. The administration, led 
by Secretary Benson, turned upon him 
with a vengeance. It is a sorry story to 
recall. Mr. Benson was aided in this 
onslaught by the national officers and 
staff of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, who themselves had turned upon 
and set out to destroy the program which 
their own revered leader and President, 
the late Edward A. O'Neal of Alabama, 
and other great Farm Bureau leaders as 
Earl Smith of Illinois, had developed 
and sponsored as spokesmen for the 
farmers of America. 

Thereupon, the bill presented by Cliff 
Hope, the recognized Republican farm 
leader, received only 23 votes from the 
219 Republican Members of the House; 
and this body—then dominated by Re- 
publicans—installed instead the Benson 
farm program pledged to the lowering of 
farm prices and the destruction of the 
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production adjustment machinery 
whereby farmers had patterned their 
output to their markets. 


And, Mr. Speaker, since that day, 
vetoes of the President—one by one— 
have been erected like grave stones over 
the farm program and over the hopes 
and aspirations of the farm families of 
America. 

The control of the Congress was re- 
turned to the Democratic Party in 1955. 
We promptly enacted legislation—H.R. 
12—to restore the 90-percent-of-parity 
price supports for the major crops. Just 
as promptly, the President vetoed the 
legislation. 

The Congress next, in 1958, enacted 
“hold the line” legislation—Senate Joint 
Resolution 162—to prevent Mr. Benson 
from lowering the price structure of agri- 
culture any further. This bill was 
stricken down by the veto. 

The shadow of the veto power then 
spread across every constructive effort 
in the Congress to restore general sta- 
bility to farm prices. 

Surplus was piled upon surplus and 
prices continued to fall. 

In 1959, we enacted legislation to deal 
with the great surplus and price problem 
in wheat, The bill proposed another 25- 
percent cut in wheat acreage throughout 
the country, and it would have restored 
the 90-percent-of-parity support, to pre- 
vent a violent drop of farm income in 
the Wheat Belt. 

The veto again was brought to bear. 
As a consequence, great additional costs 
have occurred to Our farm- 
ers are being buried in an avalanche of 
wheat. 

Also last year, tobacco farmers became 
concerned that a quirk in the parity 
formula, not detected when the formula 
was written, tended to raise tobacco 
prices to a level which threatened our 
competitive position, pricewise, in world 
markets. Our farmers requested a 
change in the parity computation for 
tobacco, to prevent unreasonable in- 
creases in prices. The necessary legis- 
lation was passed by the Congress. The 
President vetoed the bill. Mr. Benson 
prompted the veto. He wanted a sharper 
decrease in tobacco prices. We later 
were able to develop legislation dealing 
with price problems of tobacco farmers 
that the President was willing to accept. 

Again in 1959, the Congress passed a 
bill to restore the authority over the 
Rural Electrification Administration to 
the REA Administrator, thus to forestall 
actions by Secretary Benson which might 
prevent the proper development of REA. 
This too, was vetoed. 

This is the record. I do not question 
the veto power of the President, under 
the Constitution. But I shall never un- 
derstand the use of it by Republican 
Presidents, now and in the past, to build 
a barrier between the farm families of 
America and their rightful recourse to 
their Government, as such recourse now 
is accorded to labor, industry, and other 
elements of our free economy and demo- 
cratic society. 

ADMINISTRATION UNWILLING TO TRUST FARMERS 


Mr. Speaker, when this Democratic 
86th Congress convened in its 2d ses- 
sion last January, the President sent to 
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us a special message which led the coun- 
try to believe he, at last, was ready to 
approve a sound farm bill. He told us 
“TI will approve any constructive solution 
that the Congress wishes to develop,” 
within certain limitations. But, when we 
called Secretary Benson before our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, we found nothing 
had changed. The veto power hung over 
us as menacingly as ever it had before, 
daring the Congress to interfere with Mr. 
Benson's set purpose of holding down the 
price structure of agriculture. 

Thereupon, it being evident that any 
bill seeking to improve farm prices would 
be doomed in this session, we wrote legis- 
lation which simply would have provided 
the machinery for farmers themselves to 
develop, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, programs dealing 
with the pressing and specific problems 
of the various crops. 

The administration quickly condemned 
the bill. Mr. Benson called it a mon- 
strosity. The people in the American 
Farm Bureau national headquarters 
joined with Mr. Benson. We learned 
then for a fact that there were people 
identifying themselves as farm leaders 
who were unwilling, as was Mr. Benson, 
to trust farmers with a voice in the 
development of their own programs. 
The opposition created great confusion 
among farmers as to the provisions and 
objectives of the legislation. It failed of 
passage in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, in a last hopeful effort 
to deal directly and quickly with the 
deepening crisis in agriculture, I invited 
the ranking members of our Committee 
on Agriculture—Republicans and Demo- 
crats—to meet with me in Washington, 
prior to the reconvening of the House 
following the recess for the conventions. 
It was my hope to discover some area 
of unity in which we could move in this 
August session to bring some relief to 
the farm economy. Time was running 
out, and it was obvious that nothing 
could be accomplished without complete 
understanding and unity among Repub- 
licans and Democrats. 

Only one Republican responded to my 
invitation to the meeting. My effort 
failed. 

Mr. Speaker, this session ends with a 
Republican Member of the Senate block- 
ing action in that body on farm legisla- 
tion, except what he has written himself. 
Doomed by this blockade are important 
bills reported by our committee and 
passed by the House, including legisla- 
tion to expand vastly the research into 
industrial uses of agricultural products 
and a bill to revamp and strengthen the 
laws relating to farm credit through the 
Farmers Home Administration, 

In such circumstances, blockaded by 
the veto and by legislative maneuvering, 
our farmers are suffering. 

A 20-YEAR STORY AND AN a- Tran STORY 

The President, who in 1952 advocated 
109 percent of parity, has sent messages 
to the Congress from time to time urging 
the outright abandonment of the parity 
on iple. In one of these messages he 

I have frequently requested legislation to 
dellver our farmers and taxpayers everywhere 
trom the mounting failures and staggering 
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excesses of the mandatory farm price support 
and production control program. 


Mr. Speaker, as this 86th 
draws to a close, I feel it to be my duty, 
as chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, to set the record straight, so 
that the people may know how our farm 
families have been treated in these last 
8 years and how they fared in the pre- 
vious 20 years. I hope these facts may 
appeal to the conscience of the Nation, 
to the end that the cost-price squeeze 
that now is strangling agriculture may 
be broken. This is the primary objective 
of this report to the House. 

The President, in his message, quoted 
above, referred to the mounting failures 
and staggering excesses of the farm pro- 
gram. Let us look to the days and years 
when the old farm program was in 
friendly hands—before the Benson pro- 
gram was installed in Washington. 

Our old pre-Benson program for the 
major crops operated for 20 years, prior 
to 1953, at an actual profit to the Goy- 
ernment of $13 million. During 11 of 
these years—1942 to 1952, inclusive—the 
average price level of all of agriculture 
was at or above 100 percent of parity 
each year. At the end of the 20-year pe- 
riod the Government had only moderate 
investments in farm commodities, in- 
cluding basic and nonbasic crops. 

The period prior to 1953 embraced 
agriculture’s golden era, representing 
the trlumph of the parity principle. 
Rural people came out of the great de- 
pression and, with their incomes steadily 
increasing, became able to buy the con- 
venlences and comforts hitherto avail- 
able only to our citizens in towns and 
cities. Electricity was taken to the rural 
areas. Farmers became financially able 
to mechanize their farms and to apply 
new sciences, to bring food abundance 
at low cost to the consumers of the Na- 
tion. With the means to do it, farmers 
devoted their energies to the restora- 
tion and conservation of the Nation's 
greatest resource, the soil. Prosperity 
on the farms created greater markets for 
industries in the cities, 

Then, for reasons yet unexplained to 
the American people, the new adminis- 
tration in 1953 decided to depart from 
this program, and the President sub- 
sequently called for the scrapping of the 
parity principle. 

Then began the 8-year story, the con- 
sequences of which I have set forth ear- 
lier in this statement. Farm depression. 
Record surpluses. Great costs. 

A study by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, done 
at my request, discloses that appropria- 
tions or expenditures of the Department 
of Agriculture since January 1, 1953, 
have been greater than the combined 
total of such expenditures or appropria- 
tions during all the 90 previous years 
of the history of the Department. The 
totals for the period 1862 through 1952— 
$35,843 million; for the period 1953 to 
July 1, 1960—$37,017 million. 

The present Secretary of Agriculture 
has had more authority to deal with the 
problems of farmers than any of his 
predecessors. He has had more money 
at his disposal than all his predecessors 
combined. He has more employees in 
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the Department than any Secretary be- 
fore him. 

Mr. Benson has sought to explain away 
his failures by contentions that the good 
years for agriculture, preceding 1953, 
were the result of food demands of war 
and postwar years. The facts are that 
food requirements in our country and 
the opportunities for export of food have 
been greater in the last 8 years than in 
any similar period of history. 

Mr. Speaker, the old farm program, as 
fundamentally constructed, did not fail. 
When it needed adjustment to accom- 
modate the changing conditions in agri- 
culture, this program was delivered into 
unfriendly hands and it has been admin- 
istered, as I have stated, in a manner to 
discredit and destroy it. And the nearer 
the program has moved to the low-price, 
unlimited production philosophy of the 
present Secretary, the more severe has 
been the decline in farm income, the 
larger our surpluses, and the greater th 
cost to the Government. x 

THE CONSUMER 

In 1959, Mr. Speaker, American con- 
sumers bought 16 percent more farm- 
produced food than in 1952, yet our 
farmers received $100 million less for 
that larger volume than for the more 
limited output in 1952. In contrast, con- 
sumers paid food processors and market- 
ing middlemen $10 billion more in 1959 
than in 1952 for hauling, processing, and 
handling the food between the farm gate 
and the retail counter. 

As one illustration of how the farmer 
and the middleman have fared, I refer 
to an official Department of Agriculture 
report which shows that from 1948 to 
1958 the cost of wheat and other in- 
gredients in a loaf of bread declined 12 
percent at the farm, while processing and 
marketing margins for the loaf increased 
55 percent. Thus, in the 10-year period, 
the cost of the loaf of white bread in- 
creased from 13.9 to 19.3 cents, on a na- 
tional average, or 39 percent, while the 
price received by the farmer for a bushel 
of wheat declined from $1.98 to $1.72. 

However, notwithstanding the sharp 
increase in processing and marketing 
charges, retail food costs today are lower 
in the United States in terms of workers’ 
wages than anywhere else in the world. 

The average factory worker in the 
United States spends only 23 percent of 
his earnings to buy the average amount 
of domestically produced food consumed 
by a family of three. Twenty years ago 
the same food would have cost the same 
worker 41 percent of his wages, and 30 
years earlier—when there was no farm 
program ig percent, 

The average pay for an hour's work to- 
day will buy approximately twice as much 
food as in 1929. 

LOOKING AHEAD 


The capitalistic system in America has 
no greater expression than in the inde- 
pendent family farm. Free enterprise on 
this continent began with the family 
farm. There are today more units of 
enterprise in agriculture—more individ- 
ual capitalists—than all other industry 
and business combined. There are now 
4,637,000 independent enterprises in 
agricultural production and 4,589,000 in 
business and indusiry. 
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Agriculture represents virtually one- 
half of the value of the Nation’s produc- 
tive assets. 

This Nation, committed to economic 
and political freedom under capitalism, 
will not permit more than one-half of its 
free enterprise units to struggle con- 
Stantly on the edge of insolvency. 

Our Government provides the mini- 
mum wage and collective bargaining 
Powers to protect our labor force, and 
our industry is favored by the many laws 
that soften the impacts of harsh and 
unrestrained competition. 

We must rebuild an effective farm 
Program. We must enable farmers, as 
the managers of other business, to adjust 
their production to their markets. We 
must give the producers a voice in the 
Price of the things they deliver into the 
markets, as is essential to any successful 
business. These were the free enterprise 
Principles of the program Mr. Benson 
inherited and which he set as his pur- 
Pose to destroy. 

There has been a studied effort, Mr. 
Speaker, to spread the impression that 
the adjustment of production to market 
demands and the asking of a price that 
reflects cost of production and a reason- 
able profit—the free enterprise mechan- 
isms of industry and business—are some- 

different from free enterprise when 
used by farmers to establish for them- 
Selves an "equitable position in the econ- 
Omy. Various devices have been used by 
the opponents of a workable farm pro- 
gram to aline farmer against farmer, 
Crop against crop, farm organization 
against farm organization, and con- 
Sumers generally against farmers. 

A prosperous agriculture is important 
to the total economy and to all the peo- 
ple. The farm problem is everybody's 
Problem. 

It is unthinkable that urban people 
Can be persuaded to a position of prej- 
udice against farmers. A population 
predominantly predisposed to agricul- 
ture controlled the Congress and the 
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and development years of this country, 
and it was during this time of great rural 
influence and power that the laws and 
the free enterprise climate were created 
for the growth of the greatest industrial 
Nation on earth. To speculate now that 
the predominantly urban population will 
turn upon and deliberately repress the 

numerous population in agriculture 
Would be to suggest that a former rural 
ascendency should have legislated 
against the development of industry and 
the growth of cities. Both propositions 
are absurd. 

Agriculture is our basic industry. We 
are the best fed nation on earth. Our 
farmers have made it so. The produc- 
tivity of our farms is today the greatest 
Stabilizing force in’ the economy of the 
free world. The Communists have put 
Satellites above the earth, but they can- 
Not begin to match the productivity of 
the people tilling the soil of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I have faith in the fair- 
dess and wisdom of the American people. 
T am supremely confident that, when we 
haye in Washington a President and a 
Secretary of Agriculture devoted to the 
Well-being of our people on the land, the 
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representatives of the urban populations 
will join with the representatives from 
the farming areas in this Congress in 
support of public policies assuring again 
to these farm families of the Nation the 
opportunity to achieve a parity position 
in the rewards of enterprise, so that they, 
too, may enjoy full partnership in this 
capitalistic system that has brought 
America abundance and unmatched 
strength and prosperity. 


A Congressional Bureau of Efficiency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my privilege to serve in this 
body over a period of almost 24 years. 
I have always deemed it an honor and 
a great privilege to be permitted to rep- 
resent the people of my district and the 
people of this Nation in the greatest 
legislative body in the world. 

As one nears the end of his career in 
this great institution, he is prone to re- 
view the past in consideration of the 
problems being faced today and antici- 
pated tomorrow. One of the many prob- 
lems facing the American people today 
is the question of a responsive but effi- 
cient and economical Federal Govern- 
ment. It is my belief that this issue will 
be with us for many years to come. It is 
a question that has been with us for 
years in the past. 

For example, in February of 1944, 
during the 78th Congress, I introduced a 
bill in the House that would have created 
a congressional Bureau of Efficiency. I 
include a copy of the bill with this state- 
ment. I call attention in particular to 
the declaration of policy in the proposed 
legislation. It reads: 

It is hereby declared to be in the national 
interest from the standpoint of efficiency, 
economy, and better overall management in 
the Federal Government to create a Bureau 
of Efficiency, responsible only to the Congress, 
to keep the Congress advised at all times 
with respect to the use of Federal funds, 
overlapping and duplication of Federal func- 
tions and activities, and nonessential Fed- 
eral expenditures, so that each Member and 
committee of the Congress shall be com- 
pletely informed, and so that the Congress 
may enact remedial legislation. 


A further analysis of this bill indicates 
that some of the duties of this proposed 
Bureau were to investigate and recom- 
mend legislation to the Congress regard- 
ing such items as, first, nonessential Fed- 
eral expenditures; second, overlapping 
and duplication of activities and func- 
tions; third, excessive numbers of Fed- 
eral personnel; and, fourth, personnel 
and administrative management prac- 
tices in the Federal Government, 

There is today not a single Member 
of this body who is not interested and 
quite familiar with these very same items 
of Government operations. Needless to 
say, there has been considerable interest 
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in the 16 intervening years since I 
first proposed a congressional Bureau of 
Efficiency. 

It was my privilege as chairman of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service in 1953 to establish one of 
the first subcommittees in the House of 
Representatives to devote its efforts to a 
study of the utilization of manpower and 
the personnel management practices of 
the Federal Government. The first com- 
mittee was under the chairmanship of 
our colleague from Pennsylvania, Hon. 
Robert J. Corbett. Since 1955 our able 
chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the Honorable 
Tom Murray, has seen fit to continue 
this Subcommittee on Manpower Utiliza- 
tion, which has been under the effective 
direction of Hon. James C. Davis, of 
Georgia. 

It is my earnest hope that this body, 
in the years to come, will continue to 
concern itself more and more with the 
factors leading to more effective and 
economical government, such as I have 
mentioned here. Many of you may not 
realize that the civilian payroll of the 
Federal Government has grown by leaps 
and bounds. Today it is in excess of $1 
billion a month with all likelihood of con- 
tinuing to increase in cost. The labor 
costs of our Government are staggering 
to say the least. 

Our Government is today facing many 
significant management problems, Let 
us look at a few of them. 

The growth of the Federal Govern- 
ment, both in numbers of personnel as 
well as in functions, has long been of 
vital interest to me and to many of my 
colleagues. There is undoubtedly a chal- 
lenge to you in the Congress next year 
and the next to review the roles ex- 
pected of our departments and agencies. 
We must all, the legislators, the Ameri- 
can citizens, concern ourselves with the 
end results of this expansion. 

In the past 20 years with the expan- 
sion of existing departments and agen- 
cies and the birth of new bureaus there 
has been the tendency for overlap and 
duplication of efforts within and among 
bureaus, agencies, and departments. 

For some time there has been an in- 
flationary trend in the grades and sal- 
aries of our Classification Act employees. 
Many different factors are causing this, 
but the cure will come only from aggres- 
sive congressional interest and action. 

Last, we have noted a growing tend- 
ency of the departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government to contract out 
jobs and responsibilities that historically 
have been done within the Government. 
This tendency has already shown signs 
of affecting the morale of career Govern- 
ment employees, as well as the long- 
range economy of Government opera- 
tions. There must be definitive areas of 
Government operations by contractors 
and by Government itself. Search and 
penetrating studies by the Congress can 
help materially to define these areas in 
Government, 

All these factors dictate a new ap- 
proach but still an approach to ageless 
problems of management in Govern- 
ment. 
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I feel today, as I did 16 years ago, that 
there is a real need for the Congress to 
interest itself in the management prac- 
tices of all the Federal departments and 
agencies of the executive branch. I rec= 
ognize the fact that each department 
and agency has a system of self-evalua- 
tion. I also recognize areas of responsi- 
bility of both the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Civil Service Commission. How- 
ever, in my years of experience in this 
body I have found there is need—yes, a 
very definite need—for a group closely 
responsive to the electorate to objective- 
ly analyze the operations and manage- 
ment of our departments and agencies, 

Much has been done, and is being done, 
not only by the Subcommittee on Man- 
power Utilization of the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, but 
by other committees of the House. How- 
ever, the Members of this body will con- 
tinue to face a significant and formidable 
challenge to go to the heart of our Fed- 
eral Government and there separate the 


fanciful from the fact, determine the. 


essential, and demand efficiency and 
economy. 

When this has been accomplished, you, 
my colleagues, will receive the sincere 
vote of appreciation of millions of Amer- 
ican citizens, 

The bill, as I introduced it in the 78th 
Congress, follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Trrte I 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

SECTION 1. It is hereby declared to be in 
the national interest from the standpoints of 
efficiency, economy, and better overall man- 
agement in the Federal Government to create 
@ Bureau of Efficiency, responsible only to 
the Congress, to keep the Congress advised 
at all times with respect to the use of Fed- 
eral funds, overlapping and duplication of 
Federal functions and activities, and non- 
essential Federal expenditures; so that each 
Member and committee of the Congress shail 
be completely informed, and so that the Con- 
gress may enact remedial legislation. 

Trruz II 
THE BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY 

Sec. 21. There is hereby created a Congres- 
sional Bureau of Efficiency (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Bureau”), responsible only 
to the Congress. The Bureau shall be headed 
by a qualified Director, who shall be selected 
by the majority and minority leaders of both 
Houses of Congress and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives as soon as prac- 
ticable after the beginning of the first ses- 
sion of each new Congress, with the excep- 
tion of the first Director who shall be selected 
within ten days after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

Sec. 22. (a) The Director, as soon as prac- 
ticable after being selected, shall appoint 
three qualified Assistant Directors, not more 
than one of whom shall belong to the same 
political party as the Director. 

(b) Each Assistant Director shall be in 
charge of, and responsible for, the work in 
one of the following divisions of the Bu- 
reau: (1) Division of Complaints and In- 
vestigations; (2) Division of Independent 
Establishments, Commissions, and War 
Agencies; and (3) Division of the Executive 
Departments, the Legislative Branch, and the 
Judiciary. 

Sec. 23. (a) The Director shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $9,000 per annum 
and the Assistant Directors at the rate of 
$7,500 per annum, 
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(b) The Director shall appoint, without 
regard to the provisions of the civil-service 
laws, such employees (not to exceed two 
hundred in number) as may be necessary 
to carry out the functions of the Bureau 
under this Act. The Director shall prescribe 
the duties of such employees, and shall fix 
their compensation without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

(c) The Bureau is authorized to utilize 
the services of not more than ten employees 
at any one time from the executive depart- 
ments and agencies. The services of each 
such employee shall be utilized for not more 
than thirty days during any calendar year 
unless permission is granted by the head of 
a particular department or agency for the 
use of any such employee for a longer period 
of time; such services to be without cost to 
the Bureau. 

Trrte III 


DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE BUREAU 


Src. 31. It shall be the duty of the Bureau 
to investigate and recommend legislation to 
the Congress concerning the following mat- 
ters: 
(1) All nonessential Federal expenditures; 

(2) Overlapping and duplication of Fed- 
eral activities and functions; 

(3) Excessive numbers of Federal person- 
nel; 

(4) Procurement and disposal of all Fed- 
eral property; 

(5) All Federal personnel and administra- 
tive management practices; 

(6) All requests for appropriations; 

(7) Exercise of authority and/or perform- 
ance of functions in excess of constitutional 
or statutory authority; and 

(8) Any specific problem referred to the 
Bureau by a joint resolution of Congress. 

Sec. 32. (a) The Division of Complaints 
and Investigations is authorized to receive 
and obtain evidence for the Bureau with re- 
spect to the matters set forth in section 31. 

(b) The Division of Complaints and In- 
vestigations shall receive all information fur- 
nished to the Bureau by citizens of the 
United States and use such information 
without revealing its source unless the in- 
formant has no objection to its use other- 
wise, and shall so state in writing. 

Sec, 33. The Division of Independent Es- 
tablishments, Commissions, and War Agen- 
cies, and the Division of the Executive De- 
partments, the Legislative Branch, and the 
Judiciary, shall receive the reports of the Di- 
vision of Complaints and Investigations in 
their respective fields, and shall, under su- 
pervision of the Director, analyze such re- 
ports, prepare recommendations, and suggest 
legislation for submission to the Congress. 

Sec. 34. In carrying out the purposes of 
this Act, the Director or any Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau is authorized to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems advis- 
able. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the Director or any Assistant 
Director designated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
Director or Assistant Director. The provi- 
sions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the 
Revised Statutes shall apply in the case of 
any failure of any witness to comply with 
any subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this Act. 

Sec. 35. In addition to other reports 
which it may make from time to time to the 
Congress, the Bureau shall make an annual 
report to the Congress on or before the first 
day of February of each calendar year. 
Such report shall contain, in addition to a 
general statement regarding the work of the 
Bureau, specific information, data and rec- 
ommendations upon the matters set forth in 
section 31. A 
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TırLE IV 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 41. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, the sum of $50,000 and for- each 
fiscal year thereafter such sum as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. So much of such fund as is necessary 
may be used for travel and other expenses 
as is authorized by the Director of the 
Bureau. 


The Democrats’ Reply 
SPEECH 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] is rec- 
ognized for 2 hours. 

(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. METCALF. Myr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr: Speaker, I have 
been reading parts of Operation Verac- 
ity, and I was rather intrigued by read- 
ing the statement of the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. THomson], who stated 
in his discussion, or in one of his dis- 
cussions, on Operation Veracity that in 
4 out of the last 7 years the Democratic 
controlled Congress has cut the Presi- 
dent’s budget request for water research 
and development. He also said the ac- 
tual cost of converting sea water went 
down further and faster during the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration than 
during all previous known history. This 
is a remarkable achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the pleasure of 
serving on the Interior Committee for 4 
of the years that I served in the Con- 
gress. During the first year that I was on 
the Interior Committee, the original 
Saline Water Act was up for renewal. 
That act, incidentally, passed unani- 
mously. All the Republicans and all the 
Democrats on the committee supported 
it. But, I can recall that during that pe- 
riod the then chairman, of the commit- 
tee, Mr. ENGLE, and the now chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Colorado {Mr. ASPINALL], both chided 
the administration for the slowness by 
which they were making progress with 
the Saline Water Act. 

Actually in 1955 if was a Democratic 
Congress that extended the program to 
10 years with a total authorization of 
$10 million over this period. It was a 
Republican 83d Congress, with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in the White House, % 
Republican House and a Republican 
Senate, that appropriated only $800,000 
for this program. That is the amount 
that was authorized. In three Demo- 
cratic Congresses since 1954 the Presi- 
dent requested 86,424 000 and Congress 
appropriated $6,555,000. I want to re- 
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mind the gentleman from Wyoming 
(Mr. THomson], that he said: 

In 4 out of the last 7 years the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress has cut the Pres- 
ident's budget. 


In all those years the Democratic- 
controlled Congress appropriated as 
much as or more than the President 
requested. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Was 
that good or bad? 

Mr. METCALF. That was good, that 
was definitely good. This is one of the 
finest programs that is underway in the 
United States. We should have appro- 
Priated twice as much. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
Mean the Republicans did something 
good? 

Mr. METCALF. The Democrats did 
Something good by appropriating more 
Money than the President requested. 
And they should have appropriated 
twice as much and we would have if we 
had not had opposition from your side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Some 
of them over here wanted to save that 
Money for foreign aid. * 

Mr. METCALF. This is a better pro- 
gram than foreign aid. 

Mr. Speaker, I should be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming, if he 
wishes. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the feeling that we were 
getting a little afield. In the first place, 
I did not look up the total appropriation; 
I do not know whether the figure is cor- 
rect, that the President requested $6,- 
400,000 and that the Congress appropri- 
ated $6,500,000 in the last 6 years. Ias- 
sume it is, because of the respect I have 
for the gentleman from Montana. Even 
80, all that would prove is that in some 
years you blow hot and others cold, just 
like in defense. When Sputnik goes up 
you appropriate a lot of money and think 
that that is going to teke care of your 
Past errors in cutting the same appro- 
Priations, Regardless of that, the state- 
Ment stands, and it is proven by the gen- 

's own words, that the statement 
in the Democratic platform that the Re- 
Publicans have tended to scuttle this pro- 
gram is, to state it mildly—I do not want 
to be too severe—a misstatement of fact. 

Mr. METCALF. The statement is ac- 
Curate and, Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
Man will permit me, I shall ask unani- 
mous consent to put in the Recorp the 
amount of the appropriations for every 
ined that this program has been in ef- 

ect. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Does 

e gentleman from Montana have at his 
fingertips the statement of the Demo- 
Cratic platform with regard to this? 

Mr. METCALF. The statement is: 

We will support and intensify the research 
effort to find an economical way to convert 
Salt and brackish water. 


The Republicans discouraged this re- 
which holds untold possibilities 

for the whole world. My statement was 
that back in those Gays when we passed 
the second authorizing act, many mem- 
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bers of the committee, Democratic mem- 
bers, criticized the administration for 
doing just this, discouraging this re- 
search. My statement was that we have 
appropriated more money than the Pres- 
ident asked for, and that the administra- 
tion of this program has been discour- 
aged by the people downtown under the 
White House. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I think 
it stands uncontroverted—and that is 
all I set out to show—that the state- 
ment and inference in the Democratic 
platform, that the Republicans had dis- 
couraged this work will not stand the 
test of close scrutiny. Actually, the Re- 
publicans and the Republican adminis- 
tration went forward with a very good 
program and one that has had good ef- 
fect. The fact remains that in 4 out of 
the last 7 years the Democrat-controlled 
Congress has cut the President’s budget 
requests for this program. The gentle- 
man suggested that the gentleman from 
Wyoming was on the Interior Subcom- 
mittee that considered this appropria- 
tion, and that is true. As a matter 
of fact, I may have supported, and 
I think I did, some of the modest 
cuts, because I thought it was a way of 
encouraging progress, but progress with 
economy, to the taxpayers’ benefit. The 
last 2 years our subcommittee’s action 
under the chairmanship of the able gen- 
teman from Ohio {Mr. Kirwan] has 
been unanimous in this area, I believe. 
That does not change the fact that the 
Democrat platform writers indulged in 
fiction instead of fact, necessitating in 
the public interest Operation Veracity. 

I am not, in my statement, trying to 
indict the Democratic Congress. But 
whoever wrote that platform tried to 
make it look as though the Republicans 
had dragged their feet and discouraged 
research and tried to stop it, and when 
they said that they simply were not 
staying within the facts, as the gentle- 
man from Montana himself has recited 
them. 

Mr. METCALF. The Republicans 
have certainly dragged their feet in de- 
veloping this very important program. 
I should expect that the gentleman from 
Wyoming, having formerly been a mem- 
ber of the Interior Committee and very 
familiar with the program, probably 
supported it in its entirety in the Ap- 
propriations Committee, because he and 
I both know the value of the program. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I sup- 
ported the program. 

Mr. METCALF. If the gentleman will 
let me run along, and if the gentleman 
from Illinois will yield to me further, I 
will mention some of the criticisms that 
have been made of the administration 
in this program. The gentleman will re- 
call that the man who is in charge of 
this program is the former chairman of 
the Interior Committee, an ex-Congress- 


man from Nebraska, who has not been 


as wholehearted in spending enough 
money to put this program in operation 
as he could be. While a great deal of 
progress has been made in the water pro- 
gram since 1958, the Department of the 
Interior has been contented with grad- 
ual progress and has not regarded the 
program with the sense of urgency which 
Congress contends it should have. 
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I am reading from the report of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Report No, 2551, which confirms 
the statement made in the Democratic 
platform, the study criticized by the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming. 

The Office of Saline Water has not taken 
full advantage of Federal scientific labora- 
tories to perform research on saline water 
conversion problems. 

It is questionable whether adequate ef- 
forts are being made to obtain for the re- 
searches within the United States before 
benefits which could be obtained from for- 
eign researches, 

Private industry is keenly interested in the 
design and manufacture of desalinization 
equipment and would undoubtedly respond 
quickly and positively if encouraged to ad- 
vance desalinization research, engineering, 
and plant construction on a large scale. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. From 
what is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. METCALF. I am reading from 
the 31st report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 85th Congress, 2d 
session, House Report No. 2551. These 
are the conclusions, and, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to put these in 
the Recorp at this point at greater 
length. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, just so the record 
will be clear to the people of the country, 
we all know and the people of the coun- 
try should know that the fact is that 
this Government Operations Committee 
is controlled by the Democrats in the 
Congress, the committee membership is 
19 Democrats to 11 Republicans, and it 
is a majority report, and this committee 
one of the most partisan politically mo- 
tivated committees in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is a self-serving state- 
ment of that committee. 

Mr. METCALF. If I may renew my 
request, this report will be put in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I with- 
draw my reservation of objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. METCALF. If there are any 
minority views available they can be put 
in alongside this report, but I did not 
find any minority views, any criticism by 
the Republicans of the conclusions made 
by this subcommittee and adopted by the 
full Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Montana? 

There was no obiection. 

The material referred to follows: 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The demand for water in many areas of 
the United States is expanding at an 
enormous rate, and unless these demands 
are met soon, our Nation is certain to face 
hardships and economic retardation 830 
severe as to impair our national economy 
and security. 

2. While a good deal of progress has been 
made in the saline water program since 1952, 
within the framework prescribed by the 
limitations of the Saline Water Act, the De- 
partment of the Interior has been contented 
with the gradual progress and has not re- 
garded the program with the sense of ur- 
gency which Congress intended it should 
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have. Mlustrative of the Department's at- 
titude is the fact that the Department has, 
in the past 2 years, deferred or cut back 
admittedly important projects on the ground 
that the fiscal and other limitations in the 
Saline Water Act would preclude such work, 
yet has not recommended modification of 
those limitations, 

8. It does not appear that any desalting 
process now in being or under development 
offers promise of overcoming the difficult 
problems standing in the way of producing 
fresh water from sea water in large quanti- 
tles and at costs economically competitive 
with other sources in most areas. More- 
over, these problems are such that their 
solution will have to be preceded by a 
dramatic scientific breakthrough. However, 
the committee has seen no evidence that 
such a breakthrough is imminent. 

4. The economical production of fresh 
water from saline water is a complex prob- 
Jem, as difficult perhaps as that of develop- 
ing methods of using atomic energy for 
economical production of electric power. 
The committee believes that the importance 
of the task and the need for new ideas and 
new techniques to solve the problem will 
demand all the ingenuity and engineering 
know-how that can be brought to bear. The 
committee is convinced that there must be 
a larger and more sustained effort in both 
basic research and development of saline 
water conversion methods than is possible at 
the present rate of expenditure by Govern- 
ment and industry. The Office of Saline 
Water must substantially increase its efforts 
in adavncing both basic research and pilot- 
plant work in the saline water conversion 
program. Such effort would be facilitated 
by amendment of the Saline Water Act to 
eliminate the financial authorization restric- 
tions now present in that act, and by ap- 
propriation of sufficient additional sums to 
enable such work to proceed promptly and 
without deferment. 2 

5. Localities whose fresh water needs can 
be met by conversion of saline water often 
difer greatly in climate, topography, salin- 
ity of the available water, quantities of 
water required, uses for the fresh water, 
cost or availability of fuel, labor, materials, 
and so forth. The committee recognizes 
that no single process now in view is su- 
perior to all others at all locations and in all 
circumstances. The committee therefore 
agrees with the OSW policy of concurrently 
investigating and developing as many differ- 
ent processes and methods as possible. 

6. Estimates given the committee con- 
cerning saline water conversion costs vary 
widely not only among different processes 
but also among different methods of the 
same progress. Moreover, the more optimis- 
tic cost estimates are either admittedly pre- 
liminary or strongly hedged. Also, the fact 
that the added costs of pumping, transport- 
ing, storing, and distributing the water are 
largely or completely omitted makes it diffi- 
cult to compare the costs of converted water 
and of water from natural sources. These 
cost uncertainties are a major handicap to 
the committee in attempting to reach firm 
conclusions about the present state of prog- 
Tess, and reasonable expectations as to fu- 
ture developments, in the saline water 
program. 


7. The Office of Saline Water has not taken 
full advantage of Federal scientific labora- 
tories to perform research on saline water 
conversion problems. 

8. The Office of Saline Water is substan- 
tially understaffed, with resulting excessive 
workload and impairment of its efficiency and 
ability to advance the saline-water program 
as rapidly as Congress intended. 

9. The cooperation and coordination which 
Congress intended should be made in the 
saline-water program by the Department of 
the Interior, Department of Defense, and 
other Federal agencles have not been at- 
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tained. No joint projects have been initi- 
ated and only one cooperative agreement has 
been executed between the agencies. Al- 
though there has been Maison on some proj- 
ects, it is the opinion of the committee that 
more could and should have been done in 
effectuating the cooperation and coordina- 
tion necessary to mobilize the full resources 
of the Government in achieving the objec- 
tives of the Saline Water Act. 

10. Considerable work is being done on 
saline-water conversion in many countries 
throughout the world. It is questionable 
whether adequate efforts are being made to 
obtain for the researches within the United 
States the full benefit which could be 
obtained from foreign researches. 

11. The CSW has made some contacts with 
research groups in various countries. How- 
ever, it has given very little attention to the 
possibility of cooperating in saline-water 
research endeavors or projects with research 
groups and governmental agencies in the 
countries of Latin America, several of which 
have widespread and pressing need for eco- 
nomical methods to desalt sea and brackish 
water. 

12. Private industry is keenly interested in 
the design and manufacture of desalination 
equipment, and would undoubtedly respond 
quickly and positively if encouraged to ad- 
vance desalination research, engineering, and 
plant construction on a large scale. 

13. The progress of the OSW program is 
being hampered by unduly small allocation 
of funds for basic research, by deferring re- 
search and testing in pilot plants of many 
promising processes which are ready for such 
work, by lack of a Federal seashore labora- 
tory for saline-water research, and because 
contractors are frequently uncertain of get- 
ting the long-term financial support from 
OSW needed for continuity of research-staff 
effort. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I happen to be a 
member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. I resent what the 
gentleman from Wyoming said in regard 
to the partisanship of this committee. 
I happen to be chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Military Operations and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RIEHLMAN] is the ranking member on 
that side of the aisle. I will say in the 
last 6 years of my chairmanship of that 
subcommittee that about 9 out of 10 of 
our reports have been unanimous as far 
as the Republicans and Democrats are 
concerned on that committee. Many 
of the reports on the committee are 
unanimous and, of course, there are 
some slightly different viewpoints in 
some minority reports, of course, as there 
are in any committee, but I certainly 
resent the statement of there being par- 
tisanship on this committee. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I should like to agree 
with the gentleman from California. 
I am not a member of the Committee on 
Government Operations, but the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Chicago [Mr. 
Dawson] is chairman of that committee 
and I think it is certainly unfair to 
charge his committee with political par- 
tisanship, or making any similar sort 
of a charge against this committee, when 
the distinguished gentleman from Chi- 
cago, the chairman of that committee, 
has actually leaned over backwards to 
be fair and nonpartisan. That is some- 
thing that has been acclaimed by the 
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press throughout the country, and I 
think everybody in this Congress knows 
what an extremely diligent job he has 
done in trying to be fair to both sides 
in the conduct of his committee. I am 
sorry to see that under my special order 
such a charge is being made against this 
committee, when everyone in this House 
knows that Mr. Dawson has served as 
a model chairman in conducting his 
committee in a fair and impartial man- 
ner. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I am 
sorry the gentleman thinks the charge 
of Democratic partisanship is such a 
shocking charge. 

Mr. PUCINSKI, The gentleman did 
not say Democratic partisanship—the 
gentleman said political partisanship. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. O.K, 
then, political partisanship. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I do not think the 
distinguished chairman of that commit- 
tee has ever used that committee for 
political purposes. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. We do 
not want to debate that on your time, but 
sometime, if you would like, we can de- 
bate it, and I can speak from my own 
experience. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. On this question of par- 
tisanship on the part of the Committee 
on Government Operations, I happen 
to be a member of the committee too. 
As I understand it, the portion of the 
committee report quoted was a unani- 
mous committee report concurred in by 
both the minority and the majority. It 
happens that the minority ranking mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations is the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] who can cer- 
tainly never be accused of a lack of par- 
tisanship for his side of the aisle. I hope 
there is no suggestion that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] was 
not as zealous in protecting his side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May I 
correct you right there? I could never 
be accused of what? 

Mr. REUSS. A lack of partisanship, 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh. 
yes, yes, yes; just within the past 3 
weeks. Mr. Dawson, chairman of that 
committee, when we happened to get a 
little equal publicity on a subcommittee 
report called me over and I went over, 
and when I showed him that they had 
been 2 or 3 weeks ahead of us, he said, 
“You lack aggressiveness.” He said, 
“You are not partisan enough.” I said, 
“You tell that to Mr. Moss.” Although 
I do not know whether he did or not. 

Mr. REUSS. Now the same implicit 
accusation comes from your side of the 
aisle and I just want the Recorp to show 
that I just do not think it is true. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, no. 
You see he said I was not aggressive 
enough. Think of that. Is that not 
something? 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the point to be made is that the 
Democratic Party has carried out and 
will carry out this pledge in our plat- 
form: 

We will support and intensify the research 
effort to find an economical way to convert 
Salt and brackish water. 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
Question? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I refuse 
to yield until the gentleman from Mon- 
tana has completed his statement. 

Mr. METCALF. I have pointed out 
Where no committee of this Congress 
has discouraged this research which 
bears out the second sentence in the 
Democratic platform, 

Then I have pointed out here that the 
Democratic-controlled Congress had ap- 
Propriated more money for this pro- 
8ram than was asked for by the admin- 
istration or permitted by the Bureau of 
the Budget. In 3 of the years we have 
appropriated $400,000 that was asked 
for by the administration. So I feel with 
all this discussion that = complete an- 
swer has been given to the statement of 
the gentleman from Arizona that the 
Charge leveled by the gentleman from 
Wyoming has not been answered. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, I won- 
der if the gentleman from Montana 
When he revises his remarks would in- 
Clude a table showing from the inception 
of this program to date, including fiscal 
Year 1961, the budget requests and the 
final appropriation bills for each of the 

al years? If he does that and ex- 
amines that himself he will find that the 
Statement he is making is false. 


Mr. METCALF, I will be delighted to 


include that table, and I have asked 

Unanimous consent to include such a 

oo and I intend to include such a 
e. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I think 
the only thing I set out to prove was 
that any inferences that the Republi- 
Can administration had not supported 
this program was contrary to the fact. 

I know the gentleman from Montana 
and myself both left the Interior Com- 
Mittee in January of 1959 to go to other 
duties, but there are other members of 
the committee here on the floor who can 
furnish information about the program. 
This matter was actively supported by 
dur former colleague from Nebraska, Dr. 

ller, who is now head of the program. 
It is reported to me that there was a bill 
Submitted some time ago to this House 

for an expanded program and an 
enlargement of the program. But that 
this bill and two others have never been 
Siven the courtesy of a hearing before the 
Interior Committee, or any action by this 
Session of Congress. 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. I may say that the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
was interested in the subject and the 
Democratic candidate for Vice President 
of the United States, Senator JOHNSON, 
has introduced the bill the gentleman 
is talking about, S. 3557, but the gentle- 
Man knows the impossibility of getting 
it cleared for action because of the recess 
and the short session. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I came 
back here on the 14th or 15th of August, 
interrupting a campaign to get to work, 
but we did not do a thing during the 
rest of that week. 

Mr. METCALF. The gentleman did 
not interrupt any more important cam- 
paign than I did. The gentleman knows 
which party it was which took such 
pointed notice of a quorum or the lack 
of a quorum. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I must 
refuse to yield further for a moment. I 
asked for this special order to lament 
the fact that the 86th Congress, just a 
few hours from adjournment, is not 
going to meet one of the great challenges 
of 1960, and pass a minimum wage bill. 

As a member of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, my colleagues and I on the sub- 
committee that drafted this legislation 
worked extremely hard. 

We put in long hours listening to very 
difficult and tedious testimony. Our col- 
leagues in the other body, the Labor 
Committee headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], did likewise. 

In the bill that we finally reported to 
the House from the Labor Committee we 
had tried to reflect the problems and the 
difficulties that had been reported to us 
by various witnesses. We believe we had 
come to this House with an extremely 
fair bill. This bill recognized-the fact 
that we were moving into an entirely 
new area of fair labor standards. This 
bill recognized that when the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act was passed in 1938, 
56 percent of the American labor force 
was engaged in production, while only 
44 percent was engaged in services. 
The Congress of the United States very 
wisely and properly, 22 years ago, ex- 
cluded service employees and applied 
fair labor standards primarily to indus- 
trial workers. 

Our committee recognized the fact 
that in ensuing years an industrial rev- 
olution had occurred in this country. 
Today, in 1960, 56 percent of the Amer- 
ican labor force is engaged in services, 
and only 44 percent in production. In 
other words, out of a labor market of 65 
million people, only some 24 million to- 
day enjoy the protection of fair labor 
standards, but the overwhelming num- 
ber of 41 million working people in 
America today enjoy no fair labor stand- 
ards. Therefore, we brought before this 
House a bill that reflected a great deal 
of understanding that when we move 
into the field of services with fair labor 
standards minimum coverage, we must 
consider the inherent problems of those 
services. We said at the time that bill 
came before the House that it was a fair 
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bill. This bill would have extended cov- 
erage to some 4.5 million additional 
workers who need relief most earnestly 


Instead, a substitute bill was rammed 
through this House, a bill which had 
narrowed down that coverage to some 
1.4 million people, and then, with the 
unfortunate amendment that was tacked 
on in the rush, without any discussion, 
we eliminated another 700,000 of those 
now covered. So that the net gain of 
this bill passed by the House would 
have been 700,000. We had hoped that 
the Senate might correct many of the 
shortcomings, and the Senate did. In 
the Senate the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], 
again recognizing the many problems 
that would be involved in moving too 
fast in this field, came along with a fine, 
fair bill. 

Even in conference, after that bill was 
adopted by the Senate, the distinguished 
chairman of that committee, the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, made further 
concessions, recognizing that there are 
certain Members in this Congress who 
feel that perhaps applying the fair labor 
standards to purely intrastate commerce 
might set a dangerous precedent. The 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the three Democrats on that 
Senate committee acquiesced to a nar- 
rower definition of a business enterprise. 
They accepted the House version of five 
establishments doing business in two or 
more States, and added a further provi- 
sion that would exclude any business 
enterprise from coverage unless it 
brought in from out of State a million 
and a half dollars worth of goods for re- 
sale in the State. 

The Senator also acquiesced in bring- 
ing down the level, the original $1.25, 
and agreed to settle for $1.15. So the 
Senate conference committee was per- 
fectly willing to report out a bill that 
would have met the problem. It would 
have extended the coverage to some 3.7 
million people, yet would have reflected 
to a great extent the very thing that so 
many men in this House complained 
about. What happened? The will of 
the whole Congress was frustrated by 
four men, three of them Republicans. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last 2 days I 
have sat in this House and patiently 
listened to long debates under special 
orders here by my Republican friends 
on a project they called Operation Ve- 
racity. Well, the fact of the matter is 
that this project would not be complete 
unless these gentlemen are willing to 
admit to us here in the Congress and 
to the Nation that we are not going home 
tonight or tomorrow morning with a fair 
labor standards extension and with im- 
provement in the minimum wage law; 
and, incidentally, a law that the Presi- 
dent wanted. His own Secretary of 
Labor appeared before our committee 
and asked for a bill. It certainly came 
close to the bill that your committee re- 
ported out. The President at one time, 
I understand, had threatened to recall 
the Congress if it did not deal with the 
Fair Labor Standards Act or a revision 
of that act. In my own district I asked 
the people in a survey whether they felt 
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that the Fair Labor Standards Act 
should be improved, and 71 percent of the 
people of my district said “Yes.” I be- 
lieve that my people reflect the feelings 
of all Americans. And yet here is a 
House and a Senate and a President and 
a Nation that recognizes the need for 
improving our Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and four men, three of them Repub- 
licans, can frustrate the will of the whole 
Nation. I hope that my friends will talk 
about this when they talk about verac- 
ity. That is a fancy word. I prefer to 
stick to the simple word “truth.” And, 
the fact of the matter is that no matter 
how our Republican colleagues on this 
side of the aisle from now until Novem- 
ber 8 will try to chop up this record, they 
are going to have to admit that not only 
in minimum standards but in issue after 
issue that came before this Congress we 
have been frustrated by their opposition. 
There is no question in my mind but 
what these gentlemen have the same re- 
sponsibility to the people of the United 
States on that side of the aisle that we 
have on this side of the aisle. 

And, as a matter of fact, I would like 
the Recorp to show that when Operation 
Veracity was started, the gentlemen had 
2 hours on 2 successive days. And, 
I think if any of you will take the trouble 
to look at the Recorp, you will find that 
the architects of Operation Veracity re- 
fused instance after instance to yield to 
any cross-examination until the last re- 
maining moment of their time, I want 
the Record to show that when this dis- 
cussion started today we did not hesi- 
tate one moment to yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming to ask his questions 
and interrogate the gentleman from 
Montana. 

But, I should make one more point, 
and then I will be very glad to yield. I 
made the statement the other day that 
progress has been made in this Congress, 
and it certainly has been made. I lament 
the fact that we cannot go home with a 
minimum wage bill, but certainly there 
has been progress made in the 86th Con- 
gress. I think Ican go home and proudly 
recite the record of this Congress, and I 
need not apologize for many of the bills 
that we have passed here. We have 
passed a great deal of this legislation, 
particularly legislation that the admin- 
istration today is boasting about, with 
Democratic support. And, the record of 
this Congress in the last 8 years will 
show repeatedly that if it had not been 
for the statesmanlike attitude of the 
Democrats in this Congress, in support- 
ing those bills they felt were wise and 
sound, the President would have been in 
an unhappy box. 

The Democratic committee has pre- 
pared some interesting figures. Let us 
look at the record. In 1953, on a vote to 
increase the Air Force, 83 percent of the 
Democrats voted for it; 98 percent of the 
Republicans voted against it. In 1954, 
to maintain the Army, 79 percent of the 
Democrats voted for it—this is 1954 when 
we had a Republican in the White 
House—and 98 percent of the Republican 
Party voted against this legislation. In 
1956, to increase the Air Force, 93 per- 
cent of the Democrats supported this leg- 
islation and 88 percent of Mr. Eisen- 
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hower’s own men in this Congress op- 
posed that legislation. In 1958, to in- 
crease the Army, 84 percent of the Demo- 
crats voted for this legislation while 71 
percent of those of his own party op- 
posed this legislation. In 1959, to in- 
crease the airlift, 68 percent of the 
Democrats supported this legislation and 
90 percent of the Republicans voted 
against it. 

Then let us take a look at some figures 
on foreign policy. What degree of sup- 
port did the President get from the 
Democrats and what degree of obstruc- 
tion did he receive from members of his 
own party? ‘The House voted to in- 
crease funds for international educa- 
tional activities and 66 percent of the 
Democrats supported this legislation and 
88 percent of the Republicans opposed it. 

On the House vote to avoid crippling 
amendments in the Trade Agreements 
Act extension in 1955: 65 percent of the 
Democrats supported it and 64 percent 
of the Republicans opposed it. 

On the Senate vote for 2-year instead 
of 1-year extension of the Agricultural 
Trade Act, 86 percent of the Democrats 
supported this action and 84 percent of 
the Republicans opposed it. 

In the House passage of the Health for 
Peace Act in 1960, 91 percent of the 
Democrats supported this legislation and 
Br percent of the Republicans opposed 

t. 

Mr. Speaker, I think everyone who is 
in this House may be proud of the fact 
that in the last 3 weeks of this bobtailed 
session we certainly have tried to avoid 
as much as possible purely partisan po- 
litical discussion. And I can say, if we 
look at the Recorp for those 3 weeks, 
we will find that the Members of the 
House have certainly conducted them- 
selves very much contrary to the pre- 
dictions that were made before the ses- 
sion began. There were dire predic- 
tions that these 3 weeks were going to be 
spent on nothing but bitter political par- 
tisan backbiting. 

If I have taken the floor of the House 
today, if other Members of the House are 
taking the floor today, it is only because 
in the last 2 days before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, our colleagues on the 
Republican side have taken time to 
launch this Operation Veracity. Cer- 
tainly I do not think that this Congress 
could adjourn without at least those on 
this side who have been supporting de- 
cent, sound legislation, who have gone 
along in helping the President, being 
given a chance to state our case. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Ilinois 
and I concur in his remarks. I would 
like at this time to discuss briefiy the 
question of research in minerals. I 
quote from the Democratic platform: 

We will resume research and development 
work on use of low-grade mineral reserves, 
especially oll shale, lignites, iron ore taconite, 
and radioactive minerals. These efforts have 
been halted or cut back by the Republican 
administration. 


Here is what the truth squad from the 
opposition says. 
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Let me use as an example oil shale 
research conducted at the Bureau of 
Mines Experimental Laboratory at Lara- 
mie, Wyo. I want to discuss the ques- 
tion of liquid fuels and mineral re- 
sources, and I want to go back a little 
further than the truth squad wanted to 
go back. Let me go back to 1946 when 
my colleague, then Representative JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, now senior U.S. Senator 
from West Virginia, was a Member of 
the House. He offered legislation to 
provide for a study of liquid fuel. The 
Congress approved the legislation. We 
appropriated $15 million for the purpose 
of studying liquid fuels, gasification, 
hydrogenation and other processes of 
converting coal and lignite into high 
octane gasoline or into lubricating oil. 

Under that act, enacted in 1946, by 
1952, we had set up subareas and sub- 
stations for the conduct of this investi- 
gation and this research in Missouri, 
where they were engaged in the hydro- 
genation of coal. We set up one at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., engaged in the gasifica- 
tion of coal converted into liquid fuel. 
We set up another one at Bristol, Pa. We 
had the main operation set up in con- 
nection with the West Virginia School 
of Mines under the control of the Bureau 
of Mines, a station at Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

When the Republican administration 
came in following the 1952 election, the 
distinguished gentleman who became 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee—and I am referring now to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]— 
immediately tried to cover back out of 
the $15 million we had appropriated in 
1946, into the Treasury, $4,800,000 of that 
$15 million that had not been expended. 

I objected on the ground that it was 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and 
the Speaker sustained me. The next 
day I went over to the Bureau of Mines 
and reminded them that they had an 
act that had been passed in 1946 that 
gave them contract authority. They 
went ahead and contracted for a re- 
search bureau at Morgantown under the 
control of the Bureau of Mines that cost 
$2,800,000, and they bought $600,000 
worth of modern equipment before Mr. 
Taser succeeded in covering back into 
the Treasury the remainder of that 
$2,800,000, 

What happened following the 1952 
election when this Republican adminis- 
tration came into power, that wants to 
take credit for all of the improvements 
in the field and study of mineral re- 
sources? What happened? 

I led the fight. On a number of occa- 
sions I have had oil company repre- 
sentatives walk into my office and stand 
across the desk from me and say, Con- 
gressman, when coal is processed into 
high-octane gasoline and lubricating oil 
the oil industry will do it, not the coal 
operators.” 

Now, after the big slush fund that 
went into the campaign of 1952, what 
happened in 1953? They cut the ap- 
propriation for this big research unit at 
Morgantown, W. Va., halfin two. They 
cut so deep into it that we closed this 
laboratory at Louisiana, Mo., we closed 
this oil shale plant at Rifle, Colo., at 
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Birmingham, and at Bristol, Pa. What 
then do we expect? You know that the 
oil people and the people who produce 
Kome do not want any competitive 
uel. 

At one time at this research center at 
Louisiana, Mo., they produced high-oc- 
tane gasoline that came within 6 cents 
a gallon of the wholesale price of gaso- 
line, After researches that had been 
carried on at Morgantown last year, I 
began pleading with them to install an 
atomic reactor over there. The reason 
I did that was that to break coal down 
into its component parts takes 32° F. 
The cost of conventional fuels to create 
that heat is what causes coal to be made 
into high-octane gasoline through the 
hydrogenation process. What is hap- 
pening now? The Bureau is operating 
Over there and they are not carrying on 
the necessary researches. Still the Re- 
Publican Party wants to take credit for 
developing our national resources. They 
have thrown every obstacle possible in 
my path to try to say this. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. No; I will not yield. 
Take your medicine. It is coming to 
you. 

They threw everything possible in the 
way of West Virginia's developing its 
unmined reserves of coal by processing 
them into high-octane gasoline and 
lubricating oil, because they are under 
the control of those who contribute to 
* campaign fund. Take it and like 


Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. No, I will not yield 
further at this time. I think we have 
demonstrated a desire to be fair. We 
fre going to be fair. Certainly at the 
Proper time I shall yield to my col- 
leagues on this side. I think I have al- 
risa demonstrated that, and I will do 

at. 

The thing I would like to ask the 


Mr. 


gentleman from West Virginia is this. 


We keep hearing the statement, and 
throughout this whole Operation Ver- 
acity we kept hearing the statement that 
We had 283 Democrats and 153 Repub- 
licans in the House, and almost a sim- 
ilar ratio in the Senate. Some time ago 
the President mentioned at one of his 
Press conferences this rather large ratio 
of Democrats to Republicans. 

One thing that I think these men 
fail to understand, and I wonder if the 
gentleman from West Virgina would 
&gree, is that while certainly within our 
Own party, as within the Republican 
Party, there are differences, the very 
dynamics of the Democratic Party are 
that we have differences within our own 
Party. We respect the gentlemen from 
the South who speak when they do not 
agree with our own viewpoint on many 
issues, I have gotten the impression 
that while we may in the Democratic 
Party honestly disagree, throughout this 
Congress I have noticed that our friends 
on the Republican side have opposed leg- 

lation not necessarily because they op- 

it on the merits but because it 
front give the Democratic majority in 
his Congress some sort of an advan- 
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tage—perhaps, a point or two—in the 
opinion of the public. Would the gen- 
tleman agree that this exists during this 
session? 

Mr, BAILEY. That is true. Now I 
would like to say at this point, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wyoming 
said that my language was kind of 
rough. I will agree that it was, but the 
truth is rough and sometimes the truth 
is necessary and it is necessary at this 
point to keep the record straight. I 
have no apologies to make to anybody. 
It is the truth. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I do not yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry. I promised to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
and I trust that my colleague will un- 
derstand. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I was 
just going to ask the Chair if a point 
of privilege of the House would be in 
order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now I 
am not familiar with this Operation 
Veracity you call it, or this counter op- 
eration so I cannot talk very much about 
that. But you did refer to the member- 
ship in the House on both our side and 
your side and you did refer to the Presi- 
dent’s statement. That is the point I 
wanted to make. When you complain 
about this, you have folks enough to 
bring it out on a petition, if you want 
to; do you not? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Not in these closing 
days and closing hours of the session. 
But may I just make one point clear. 
The Conferees had recessed to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair. Now I 
am not sufficiently skilled in the me- 
chanics of parliamentary procedure, but 
I am inclined to think in this particular 
situation it would be rather difficult in 
these closing hours for us to try to bring 
out a minimum wage bill under suspen- 
sion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It 
would, but we are on the same Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Yes; and I have cer- 
tainly enjoyed serving on that commit- 
tee with the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], and he 
has taught me a lot of things. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And it 
was my vote, was it not that got this 
thing out to the full committee; do you 
remember that? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
now may I ask this question? In view 
of the very fine statement you are mak- 
ing and in view of the fact that some 
of these Members of the veracity group 
are not here, do you not think in fair- 
ness to everybody that we should have 
a quorum call? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now, 
you fellows can laugh all you want to, 
but we are going to stay here until morn- 
ing anyway, as I understand, and I think 
the gentleman is entitled to an audience. 
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Mr, PUCINSKI. May I remind my 
colleague that many Members of the 
House have been on the floor all day 
and they must take the time to attend 
to necessary business in their offices and 
they must have to leave the Chamber to 
get something to eat. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
ask your commander in chief over here, 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Holt. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Now to show the 
typical fairness of the Democrats of this 
House, I am very glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOM- 
son]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman but I was beginning to 
wonder, May I simply say when you 
cannot meet an argument head on, then 
you throw up some wild charges. I 
would say to the gentleman from West 
Virginia that there is more coal in the 
State of Wyoming and probably in a 
very small part of Wyoming than there 
is in the entire State of West Virginia, 
and that I show no partisanship be- 
tween coal or oil or gas or what-have- 
you. We are interested in and support 
both the development of shale oil and 
the production of hydrocarbons from 
coal. As far as the charge of campaign 
contributions is concerned, there have 
been no campaign contributions that 
have come this way with any strings 
attached and I wish every Member of 
the House could so state, and I think 
they probably would. 

But getting back to the point, nothing 
has been said by the gentleman from 
West Virginia or anyone else with re- 
gard to the statement contained in the 
Recorp of August 29, page 10956, rela- 
tive to the Republican program for re- 
search. It was on the way way back in 
1946, but that is ancient history. Since 
that time the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in 1956 went to the country and the 
record was certainly approved. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman 
does not like us to go back to 1952 and 
1953 which he calls ancient history. I 
think throughout these 2 days of Opera- 
tion Veracity I kept hearing one state- 
ment made repeatedly which was that it 
was the Democrats who had failed to act 
in 1947 and 1948 to strengthen the missile 
program and put our country in a posi- 
tion of sound strength in this field. In 
some instances it is ancient history. Ap- 
parently it is all right if ancient history 
helps you but you object when it hurts 
you. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. The 
gentleman knows there has been no set- 
back in this carbonization program, coal 
carbonization, or any other of these 
programs of that nature. If he has any 
facts I would welcome their being 
brought into the argument, but the fact 
is, I would say to the gentleman, that 
the gentleman from West Virginia talks 
about Roswell, Colo., and the oil shale 
work being stopped up there. The prin- 
cipal research in this field is being car- 
ried on at Landy. The operation at 
Rifle ceased to be a research operation 
and turned into a mining operation 
which proved successful. The Union 
Oil Co. took it over. That being 
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the situation we did not see any use in 
spending further taxpayers’ money on 


it. 

The fact remains that the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations dealing with 
Interior and related agencies for the 
past 2 years in this Congress—and I 
hope the gentleman from West Virginia 
is here because I do not recall his ap- 
pearing before our committee and ask- 
ing for any increase in coal research 
funds. The principal work in coal re- 
search and oil shale is being conducted 
at Landy. The subject matter has been 
handled by the committee in a nonpar- 
tisan way. We went ahead with the 
recommendation in the committee re- 
port. I congratulate the Democrats for 
it. That does not bear out the indict- 
ment placed in the Democratic platform. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I believe the gentle- 
man from Wyoming has made his point, 
and he will understand if I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In the Recorp of 
August 29, page 16956, my colleague on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Mr. Hosmer, ended his part of the so- 
called Operation Veracity, and his re- 
marks included the 12 points in which 
he set forth his viewpoint upon the 
atomic energy program. 

I would like to say that I have been on 
the Joint Committee since it was started 
in 1946. I think I know pretty well what 
the record is. I know that when we 
started into the postwar area and we 
had finished with the increased weapons 
program we turned to the development 
of peacetime use of the atom. That was 
long before the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram of the Eisenhower administration. 
Years before that we were seeking new 
uses for atomic energy in the form of 
isotopes and other uses. 

In Mr. Hosmer’s article which I re- 
ferred to, he takes a great deal of credit 
for many of the things that were start- 
ed back in the days before the Eisen- 
hower administration. I want to call at- 
tention to some of them, and I think they 
will be of benefit to the people who are 
interested in getting the truth of this 
matter. I read from this little résumé 
here some of the things which have hap- 
pened. 

In the first place, they said if we 
turned atomic energy over to the private 
industry that they will do the job of 
bringing electricity to the American peo- 
ple. The majority of the Democrats on 
the committee thought we were still 
in the days of research and development, 
and it was unprofitable for private in- 
dustry and it took hundreds of millions 
of dollars to pass through that period of 
development to the point where we were 
attaining our goal in electricity. We 
thought so in 1954, and do so now in 
1960, The record proves this is true. 

In 1955 Mr. Strauss predicted that 
the United States would have 2 million 
kilowatts of atomic power capacity by 
the end of 1960. In June 1958, Mr. 
Strauss revised his estimate and said 
we would have only 400,000 kilowatts in 
operation by the end of 1960. At one 
point 3 million kilowatts at the end of 
1964. Nothing more has been heard of 
the 1955 prediction of 2 million kilo- 
watts. It is very doubtful that we will 
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ever be anywhere near that much. We 
will be lucky to achieve in fact 20 per- 


cent of the ower appointee to the 
AEC prediction the end of the year 
1960. 


In more than 7 years the Republicans 
have initiated only one power reactor, 
and that on pressure from the Democrats 
on the Joint Committee, This is a small 
reactor of 66,000 kilowatts, and now they 
are having trouble over the reactor’s 
location. 

Mr. Hosmer referred to the nuclear 
submarine program and took a great 
deal of credit for that. The naval re- 
actor program was initiated and placed 
on a firm basis by President Harry Tru- 
man prior to the Republicans taking 
Office. It was under the Truman ad- 
ministration that Adm. H. G. Rickover 
was appointed and headed up the naval 
reactor program and it is primarily due 
to Admiral Rickover’s leadership and 
competence that we have unquestioned 
world leadership in nuclear powered 
naval vessels. Far from supporting Ad- 
miral Rickover, this administration, 
until recently, has done what it could to 
discredit him. It was under the Repub- 
lican administration that the Depart- 
ment of the Navy proposed to pass over 
Admiral Rickover for promotion, thus 
requiring his retirement within a short 
time. This effort to drive out of the 
public service one of our most valuable 
public servants was prevented by the 
Democrats in Congress. 

We told the administration that if 
they did pass him over we would put a 


rider on an appropriation bill in the: 


Congress, which would promote him to 
the next step and keep him in the serv- 
ice for another 5 years. He was kept in 
the program. We have pushed through 
the Congress appropriations which will 
now make it possible for us to have 30 
nuclear powered submarines in opera- 
tion by the time that our authorization 
and appropriation is extended. 

So, it has been the Congress that has 
been pushing it, it has not been at the 
administration request. It has been at 
the request of the Congress and a push- 
ing of a Democratic Congress that this 
result has been achieved. - 

My friend spoke about the interna- 
tional atomic energy conference at 
Geneva. I attended those conferences 
Officially, and I say that the Eisenhower 
administration has muddled the interna- 
tional atomic energy program. They set 
up the International Atomic Agency at 
Geneva. One of our former colleagues, 
Mr. Cole, is Chairman of it. Mr. Cole 
came back and protested to members of 
the committee and protested to the ad- 
ministration that they were cutting the 
throat of the International Atomic 
Agency through their bilateral agree- 
ments with various countries in the 
world. They were going to scuttle the 
international agency and deal directly 
with these various governments. 

There was very little that the interna- 
tional atomic energy agency could do 
working against each other in that way, 
that the international atomic energy 
agency should not be continued unless 
it can bring up a program which is a 
good program, and that is not caught 
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up in bilateral agreements sponsored by 
the administration. 

There have been reactors built during 
the past 7 years, as Mr. Hosmer points 
out. There have been large expenditures 
of Federal funds, but the atomic power 
program continues to drift without a 
clear sense of direction or a positive ob- 
jective. The Republican administration 
continues to oppose a strong and effec- 
tive Federal program and the result is 
that we are far behind where we could 
be and should be as of the present time. 

I might point out that in every year 
except one we have increased the inter- 
national appropriation for research and 
development in the reactor field, some- 
times half and sometimes double that 
which was asked by the administration. 

Now, I do not have time to take up all 
the other points, but I just want to put 
the truth on the record, and I believe 
that my statement today will stand on 
the record as substantiated. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think everyone in this House 
who has known the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], and his very 
sincere, tireless, dedicated service on the 
Atomic Energy Committee, will certainly 
agree that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has made one of the really great 
contributions in trying to help lead this 
Nation into a field of profound success 
against tremendous obstacles. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, before 
I sit down, I want to thank the gentleman 
for those kind remarks. I ask unanimous 
consent on the part of my colleague, the 
gentleman from Connecticut IMr. 
Bow es], who is detained and cannot 
come to the floor, to insert his remarks 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Robs! alerted me that he and several 
of our other colleagues on his side of the 
aisle had decided to examine the Demo- 
cratic platform here on the floor this 
week, 

The fact that they saw fit to refer to 
their plans as Operation Veracity indi- 
cated that their approach to the Demo- 
cratic platform would not be entirely 
complimentary. 

I must say in all frankness that while 
I appreciate the gentleman's invitation 
to come and listen, the fact that it was 
to the Operation Veracity gave me scc- 
ond thoughts and awakened memories. 
I had been reading the Republican plat- 
form and had been encouraged by its 
theme “Building a Better America.” I 
had been heartened because both that 
concept and the Democratic concept of 
the rights of man seemed to at least put 
the stamp of approval of both parties 
this year on the elemental fact that we 
are entering a new era, at home and 
abroad, and that hopefully the bickering 
and bitterness of some previous political 
campaigns would now at long last be 
put behind us. 

None of us really needs to be reminded 
of some of those past campaigns for most 
of us have lived through them and would 
prefer to forget them, 
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But Operation Veracity hardly seemed 
to change the name of the notorious Re- 
Publican truth squad which huffed and 
puffed across the country in 1952, drag- 
ging its tawdry veracities in the wake of 
President Truman’s campaign special. 

Many Americans must have agreed 
with President Truman’s response on 
Columbus Day, 1952, that there were a 
good many truth squads in Columbus’ 
time who went around repeating, “The 
world is flat, the world is fiat.” 

I had hoped that in 1960 we had finally 
emerged beyond the truth squad stage, 
and until recently I thought I had good 
grounds for hope. : 

All of us who worked on the 1960 Dem- 
Ocratic platform were especially con- 
cious of our responsibility to be fair and 
conscientious. That is why in the short 
Version of the Democratic platform 
Which I read to the national television 
audience at our convention we deliber- 
ately omitted any reference to the word 
“Republican.” That is why, I like to 
think, the 1960 Democratic platform has 
earned such widespread acclaim for its 
Constructive tone, an evaluation made, 
Incidentally, by many of our leading Re- 
Publican newspapers. 

That is also why, I am sure, my distin- 
guished counterpart, the chairman of the 
Republican platform committee, Mr. 
Charles Percy, said in his press release of 
Friday, July 15: 

I have studied the Democratic platform 
Carefully. The great value of a political piat- 
form is that it provides the basis for wide- 
ranging discussion of the great issues con- 
fronting us as a people. It is one of the most 
important parts of the educational process 
in American democracy. * * * Both parties 
Seek a better America, Men of good will 
seeking identical goals are working hard in 

parties to develop our programs for 
America. N 


Mr. Percy then went on to raise legiti- 
Mate questions about the diferent ap- 
Proaches of our two parties. But the 
tone was right, the questions were con- 


structive, and the purpose of promoting’ 


an intelligent statement of the issues for 
the American people was clear. I ad- 
mired Mr. Percy for it. 

Many of us who participated in the 
Writing of the Democratic platform also 
took silent pride in the days that im- 
Mediately followed its adoption, when it 
Was widely regarded as having had a con- 
structive influence on the Republican 
Convention deliberations. Indeed, per- 

aps even Members on the other side of 
the aisle will forgive me my personal feel- 
ing that our platform played a certain 
Tole in the midnight talks between the 
Vice President of the United States and 
the Governor of New York. 

Under these circumstances I am sure 
that many Republican leaders through- 
Out America will be as discouraged as I 
am over what now appears to be an irre- 
Sistible temptation by the Irredentists of 
the Republican Party to return to their 
tactics of yesteryear. “Truth squads” 
and “operations veracity” seem to have 
an unalterable appeal—usually to those 
Who are most vehement in their over- 
Statements of the partial truths of their 
Own position, 

As I glanced through the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorns of the last 2 days, I was 
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struck with what little progress we have 
really made, The gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. RHODES] refers to this cam- 
paign as one between the youngsters and 
the grownups. He talks of new fron- 
tiersmanship, just the way the Vice 
President attempted to sidetrack the 
foremost economic issue of this campaign 
by ridiculing it as growthmanship. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] 
finds our platform outrageous. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] finds it disturbing and demoraliz- 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DerounrAn] finds it full of fabrications. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire 
LMr. Bass] asks us to apologize. 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
THomson!] accuses us of having a com- 
plete lack of faith in free enterprise 
coupled with plain demagogy and boyish 
gamesmanship. 

The two gentlemen from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Lamp! cannot re- 
sist following in the footsteps of the late 
Senator from their State by depriving us 
in the Democrat Party of the “ic” which 
we wish to have at the end of our name. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CurtTIs] enlightens us with the following: 

I observe that one of two things Is true 
about this Democratic platform statement 
that the Republican failure in the economic 
field has been virtually complete. 

Either the statement was an intentional 
falsehood, or the framers of the Democratic 
platform picture a new frontier in which 
there is no prosperity, no individual incen- 
tive, no pursuit of personal happiness, but 
only a superstate all-powerful over miserable 
individuals and one which is probably at war. 

In 1934 Henry A. Wallace wrote a book 
“New Frontiers.” 

Apparently, the new frontiers at which the 
1960 Democratic platform framers gaze are 
the depression frontiers of 1934, 


And all this remarkable cacophony of 
McCarthyism and innuendo is summed 
up by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Tuomson] as a conscientious attempt 
to focus the light of truth on the current 
political campaign. 

This is the light of truth as seen by 
that long line of soothsayers who stretch 
from Murray Chotiner to Senator Scorr. 
I am perfectly prepared to believe that 
our colleagues here, like some others in 
their party, have again been victimized 
by that long line of petty researchers and 
small-minded ghostwriters who glory in 
scoring or misscoring debater’s points 
down at the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

Some 27 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp have now been devoted to their 
new operation on the truth. Let me se- 
lect, more or less at random, just a few 
matters for comment: 

First. The gentleman from Arizona 
Mr. Ropes] reports that the topic sen- 
tence of the following Democratic plat- 
form paragraph is in error: 

Over the past 74-year period, the Repub- 
licans have failed to balance the budget or 
reduce the national debt. Responsible fiscal 
policy requires surpluses in good times to 
more than offset the deficits which may occur 
in recessions, in order to reduce the national 
debt over the long run. The Republican ad- 
ministration has produced the deficits—in 
fact, the greatest deficit in any peacetime 
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year in history, in 1958-59—but only occa- 
sional and meager surpluses. Their first 7 
years produced a total deficit of nearly $19 
billion. 


The gentleman suggested we revise the 
first sentence to read, as follows: “Over 
the past 744 years, the Republicans bal- 
anced the budget in fiscal years 1956, 
1957, 1960, and 1961.” 

If we are to go in for revisions, I sug- 
gest that the gentleman’s revision be re- 
vised, as follows: “The Republicans bal- 
anced the budget in fiscal years 1956, 
1957, and 1960 with a total surplus of $4.3 
billion. They left a deficit in fiscal years 
1954, 1955, 1958, and 1959 totaling $22.5 
billion. The total deficit over the last 
7% years has thus been $18.2 billion.” 

Our platform refers to a total deficit of 
“nearly $19 billion” based on the 1960 
estimates of $1 billion surplus for fiscal 
year 1960 available on July 12 when our 
platform was adopted. On July 20 the 
figure of a $1.1 billion surplus for fiscal 
year 1960 was first released. 

Second. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes] has called our atten- 
tion to the platform statement that the 
Republicans years of power “have con- 
sisted of two recessions, in 1953 and 1954 
and 1957 and 1960, separated by the most 
severe peacetime inflation in history.” 

He is concerned about the dramatic 
price rises immediately after World War 
II. which were caused by Republican in- 
sistence on removing our wartime price 
controls. As Price Administrator and 
Economic Stabilizer during and immedi- 
ately after World War H. I can assure 
the gentleman that most experts con- 
sider it both reasonable and generous not 
to include the March 1946 to March 1947 
period as part of our peacetime economic 
history. On the other hand the 
of Republican inflation from 1955 to 1956 
were 2 years removed from the Korean 
war and far removed from price control. 

Wholesale prices, whose fiuctuations 
are a better measure of inflation than 
those of consumer prices, rose about 24 
percent between 1945 and 1947. Before 
the end of the Truman administration, 
these prices decreased—during 1951 to 
1953—only to rise again under the next 
Republican administration. 

Third, Let me turn quickly to national 
defense. The gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forn] denies that our conventional 
military forces have been dangerously 
slashed. 

Yet throughout the years of the Eisen- 
hower administration these cuts have 
continued, recently falling most heavily 
on our ground strength for fighting lim- 
ited and conventional aggression. Our 
divisions were first reduced to 18 in spite 
of the pleas of Democratic Members of 
Congress for a force of at least 19. 
Progressively the cuts have gone on. 
From 20 divisions to 18; from 18 to 16; 
from 16 to 15. And now our ground 
forces stand at 14 combat strength divi- 
sions, 

The gentleman challenged me to pro- 
duce the administration statements 
which admit that our conventional mili- 
tary forces have been slashed for reasons 
of economy. Here are a few: 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Chief of 
Staff of the Army during the Eisenhower 
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administration, has stated that the first 
three Eisenhower defense budgets “were 
not primarily based on military needs. 
They were squeezed within the frame- 
work of pre-set, arbitrary manpower 
and fiscal limits.” 

Gen. Maxwell Taylor, also a Chief of 
Staff during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, wrote in Look magazine on Decem- 
ber 22, 1959: 

Budget making has been allowed to control 
strategy although the Defense budget is de- 
veloped in such a way that no one really 
knows how much combat power the United 
States is getting for ite dollar. * * The 
budget makers have become the real strategy 
makers. Military programs needed to imple- 
ment our policy can be made or broken by 
those who decide how to spend the military 
dolar. Unfortunately, the decisive power is 
in the hands of men who are not strategists, 
but rather fiscal experts. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lao] told us yesterday: “We have never 
been in a position where the Polaris pro- 
gram has lacked for funds at any time 
during this administration.” 

But the reason there was never any 
Jack of funds was precisely that more 
funds were appropriated by the Demo- 
cratic Congress than the administration 
was willing to use. We all know that we 
have lost a full year in the construction 
of three Polaris submarines, delayed 
from fiscal year 1959 to fiscal year 1960 
by a Bureau of the Budget decision to 
freeze funds appropriated by Congress 
for this specific purpose over and above 
the administration’s request. 

Fourth. Lastly let me refer to some 
of the statements we have heard on sub- 
jects of interest to our American farm- 
ers. Take our rural electrification plank 
as an example. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Landl suggested that the Democratic 
platform was in “bad need of facts“ 
when it stated that— 

The Democratic Congress has successfully 
fought the efforts of the Republican admin- 
istration to cut off REA loans. 

It— 


The Republican administration— 
has sought to cripple rural electrification. 


We all know that the Republican ad- 
ministration adopted a policy of no new 
starts on hydroelectric dams, and we 
have had none except for those projects 
initiated at Democratic insistence. The 
result has been to cut off a new supply 
of abundant low-cost wholesale power. 
Anyone who looks at the wholesale 
power rate map the co-ops have drawn 
up will see the effects of this policy on 
the power costs which the co-ops must 
pay and pass on to their members. 

We all know that Republican policy 
has deliberately raised interest rates 
and has annually tried to limit severely 
the amount of REA loan funds avail- 
able, despite the fact that these co-ops 
have a perfect record of repaying these 
loans with interest. In the years from 
1953 through 1960, the administration 
requested a total of $1,149,3 million in 
REA electric loan funds. The Demo- 
cratic Congress forced through addi- 
tional appropriations, raising the aggre- 
gate total to $1,815 million. That is 
more than a 33-percent increase forced 
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through by a Democratic Congress—and 
the record shows that it was needed. 

In the meantime the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration would have done away with 


the REA if its legislative proposals had 


been accepted, according to Senator 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont, the senior 
Republican on the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, in a statement reported by 
the UPI on May 22, 1959: 

Senator Grorcr D. AIKEN, Republican, of 
Vermont, accused Agriculture Secretary 
Benson today of an attempt to put American 
farmers “still more under the thumb“ of 
giant banking and corporate interests. 

AIKEN, senior Republican on the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, said he would do all 
he could to block Benson's proposal to create 
a bank to replace the U.S. Treasury in 
financing of rural electric power and tele- 
phone systems. 

Benson made the proposal in a speech at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, last night. 

AIKEN, in a Senate speech, sald the Ben- 
son plan was an attempt to do away with 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, © %* 

AIKEN sald Benson's. proposed bank would 
force possibly one-third of the REA co- 
operatives to give up the ghost and sell out 
to the utility interests. 


Mr. Speaker, I could go on at length, 
but I prefer to close. I know that sev- 
eral of my colleagues have things to say. 
Let me add just this: 

Today is August 31 and there are 
only 69 days left until the election. The 
Democratic platform attempted to ad- 
dress itself to the real questions which 
face the American people. They are not 
questions that invite further displays of 
politics as usual. They invite serious, 
constructive debate. They are questions 
like these: 

How can we build defense forces of 
sufficient strength and flexibility to deter 
aggressions of all sorts, large or small? 

How can we at the same time elevate 
arms control to a new position of equal 
priority so that an arms race will not 
once more lead to unlimited catastrophe? 

How can we speed up our national 
rate of economic growth on which our 
policies both at home and abroad so di- 
rectly depend? 

How can we provide that delicate bal- 
ance of national and local leadership 
which will enable us to move ahead effec- 
tively in the great moral effort to assure 
equal right to all Americans? 

The themes of our two platforms this 
year are both addressed to these goals. 
Most Americans are, I hope, ready to 
enlist in the cause of building a better 
America not a more bitter one. Likewise 
we are all, I hope, dedicated to the im- 
plementation of the rights of man. 

If this is indeed a critical election, as 
I think both parties agree, I earnestly 
hope that it can be conducted from now 
on in a manner befitting the solemnity 
and importance of the hour. I can think 
of no better note on which to conclude 
these remarks, which will be my last 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that the architects of Operation Verac- 
ity who have made a strong point of the 
fact that the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Bowes], chairman of platform 
committee of the Democratic Party could 
not be here during their exercises, will 
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take the trouble to read his remarks. I 
have seen them. It is unfortunate that 
he cannot be with us here this evening, 
but I hope that they will read that state- 
ment, because I think they will find 
many of the answers they have raised. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Pucinsxr] for 
the leadership he is showing here this 
evening on the reexamination of Opera- 
tion Veracity. I am not sure I know 
what Operation Veracity proves, but it 
does seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that it 
proves conclusively one thing, and that 
is that its authors and architects just 
have not learned to read the footnotes. 
Take one of the big issues which Opera- 
tion Veracity purports to make. In the 
Democratic platform it is set forth, and 
I think it is a modest and true state- 
ment, and I quote: “Republican failure 
in the economic field has been virtually 
complete.” 

Now, Operation Veracity attempted to 
answer that Democratic platform plank 
by pointing out—and here I quote from 
Operation Veracity—that “Financial as- 
sets of individuals increased more than 
2% times from $373 billion at the end of 
1952 to $956 billion at the end of 1959.” 
Well, to accept this naked statement 
sounds indeed as if the Republican Party 
had done wonders during the last 8 years- 
However, what Operation Veracity did 
not include was the footnote to that 
statistical statement in the President's 
Economic Report of January 1960, which 
footnote says: “Data prior to 1954 do 
not include individual holdings of corpo~ — 
rate securities and therefore are not 
comparable with subsequent data.” 

So, Operation Veracity was comparing 
applies and oranges and this particular 
assertion becomes quite meaningless. It 
is too bad that the authors just did not 
look at the footnotes. It is too bad, too, 
that they do not look at the subborn 
facts of our economic life; the fact that 
there are today in this country more than 
4 million unemployed; that is, more than 
5 percent of our American labor force; 
that today nearly 8 million family units 
are living on less than $2,000 a unit per 
year; that farm income continues to de- 
cline and has decreased 23 percent under 
the Republican administration. 

That steel production 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will permit me to interrupt 
for a moment, the gentleman should be 
extremely careful in reciting these indis- 
putable facts because during the debate 
on Operation Veracity, wheneyer those of 
us on this side cited those very tragic 
statistics, we were immediately tagged 
“prophets of doom and gloom.” The 
Republican Party has never wanted to 
face up to the facts. 

Mr. REUSS. Yes. This is a charge 
hurled at all of us on the floor of this 
House and elsewhere who have chosen to 
inform the American people of some of 
the problems facing us in the economic 
sphere and to make constructive sugges” 
tions for meeting them, 

I think the problems of this country in 
the economic field will not be solved bY 
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Sweeping them forever under the sofa. 
They must be examined: Constructive 
Solutions must be proposed. That is 
Precisely what the Democratic platform 


Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity granted me by the gentleman 
from Illinois to participate in this dis- 
cussion, I would commend to all who 
Choose to read in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the debate going on by the ad- 
herents of the Democratic and Republi- 
Can platforms the particular point I 
made, that it would be a good thing for 
the authors of Operation Veracity to 
read the footnotes in the President's own 
economic reports. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am sure all fair- 
minded Americans will be grateful to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin for his con- 
tribution this evening. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I should like 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois, my colleague on the Atomic 
Energy Committee, Mr. PRICE. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to compliment and congratulate my 

' Colleague from Dlinois for the service he 
is rendering in making this presentation 
Possible here tonight. We have consid- 
erable time while we are waiting for the 

conclusion of this session of Con- 
kress and this is a good way to spend it, 
to set the record straight. 

I have had the opportunity to be on 
the floor through much of Operation 
Veracity. During yesterday’s session I, 

ugh the kindness of the Member on 

the other side who handled that debate, 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
opes] was able to get into part of it. 

I attempted to reply to some of the ques- 
tions asked by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr, Bass], But I was then 
at some little disadvantage because I had 
no previous warning of what the 
Substance of his statement would be. He 
asked many questions in his prepared 
Presentation. I was eble, even without 


advance warning, to supply him answers. 


to many of his questions. 

He asked, for instance, if anyone could 
Name anyone in high position in the 
Republican administration who made 
any assertions as to the position of the 
United States versus the Soviet Union in 
the space program. Offhand I was able 

give him the names of two high ad- 
Ministration officials who subsequently 
resigned because of disagreements, and 

use of their feeling that budgetary 
Testrictions had placed us at a disadvan- 
tage in our ‘space and military programs. 

In the meantime I have been able to 

through various publications, 
through some congressional hearings, 
and I have come up with a number of 
Names of people high in the Republican 
who have been disturbed at the 
inadequacy of the administration's pro- 
of research and development, both 
in the space program and in our military 
Program. 


For the edification of those who par- 
ticipated in Operation Veracity I ask 
ous consent at this time to in- 
gude in the Rrconp at this point my 
ul compilation in reply to the questions 
asked by the gentleman from New 
pshire [Mr. Bass] and others who 
ipated, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
Tue GREATEST DEBATE: Is THE UNITED STATES 
Brcominc A “Secono BesT” MILITARY 
PowEr? 
Background 


For the first time in the proud history of 
our country, responsible military and civilian 
leaders are sounding solemn and repeated 
warnings that a hostile foreign nation may 
soon be abie to threaten our very national 
survival, while we lack sufficient retaliatory 
power effectively to deter such threats. They 
see the next few years as a time of gravest 
national danger. They call for an all-out 
efort to increase our military strength be- 
fore it 1s too late. 

At the same time, President Eisenhower, 
Vice President Nrxon and our top official 
military authorities are giving flat assur- 
ances that our military strength is adequate 
to any challenge; that there is no serious 
threat to continued peace and prosperity; 
that no special or additional effort is called 
for. = 

This difference in view certainly involves 
the highest stakes of any question which 
has ever divided our Nation's leaders, Even 
the grave issues at stake in the Civil War 
or in World Wars I and II did not involve 
possible threats to the basic survival of our 
country. 

With this “greatest debate” resounding 
daily in newspapers, magazines, books, and 
speeches, most ordinary Americans are un- 
derstandably concerned and confused. We 
are in much the position of a man in the 
prime of life listening with increasing horror 
while two groups of doctors hotly discuss 
whether or not he has a serious disease 
which is likely to be fatal unless he quickly 
and drastically changes his current pleasant 
way of living. There is every urge to be- 
lieve the hearty cheerful doctors who say 
he's in good shape, and to dismiss as alarm- 
ists the other group of doctors who diagnose 
a serious aliment. But what if the cheerful 
doctors are wrong? What if their optimism 
is simply based on professional unwillingness 
to admit their earlier treatment has been 
inadequate? What if he finally finds out 
that the more pessimistic diagnosis was 
right—only when it is too late to bogin the 
necessary corrective action? Isn't it better 
to err on the side of caution in such a case? 

I. IS THERE A MISSILE GAP? 
A, Background facts 

The latest, most powerful, and dangerous 
weapon of warfare is the ballistic missile 
with a nuclear warhead. This missile is 
being made today by the United States and 
by the Soviet Union In two types, the inter- 
continental (ICBM) with a range of more 
than 5,500 miles and the intermediate 
range (IRBM) which can travel more than 
1,200 miles. 

The United States at present has one type 
of ICBM—the Atlas—in operational posi- 
tion. Our total current operational force is 
reliably reported to be less than a hand- 
ful" and these are in exposed bases. In the 
IRBM range, our total current operational 
force consists of a few dozen Thor missiles 
in the United Kingdom. By the end of 1960 
the United States hopes to have two nu- 
clear submarines armed with Polaris mis- 
siles in operation, with others following in 
1961 and 1962. The Minuteman, a “second 
generation” solidfueled ICBM to operate 
from hardened bases, is in advanced stages 
of research and development. 

It is uniformly agreed that the Soviet 
Union currently has more powerful rocket 
engines at its. disposal than does the United 
States. The number of Soviet ICBM's cür- 
rently in operational position is believed to 
be at least three times as many as the 
United States has and this disproportion is 
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expected to continue at least through 1962. 
In addition the U.S.S.R. is believed to have 
hundreds of IRBM’s in operational positions, 
Current debate in this area bears not so 
much on the existence of a missile gap as 
on its significance, and whether we are 
making sufficient efforts to overcome it. 


B. The official view 


President Eisenhower: “There has been no 
place that I can see where there has been 
any possibility of gaps occurring“ (Aug. 27, 
1958). 

Today the so-called missile gap is being 
rapidly filled” (Oct. 20, 1958). 

“We are rapidly filling the gap that ex- 
isted; and in some ways I think that our 
scientists have already achieved what we 
would call even more than equality, particu- 
larly in types and kinds, even if not in 
numbers” (Oct. 21, 1958). 

“The so-called missile gap of 6 years ago 
is speedily being filled” (Oct. 22, 1958). 

“Our military missile program, going for- 
ward so successfully, does not suffer from 
our present lack of very large rocket en- 
gines, which are so necessary in distant 
space exploration. I am assured by experts 
that the thrust of our present missiles is 
fully adequate for defense requirements” 
(Jan, 20, 1960). 


C. Other views 


Former Secretary of Defense, Neil H. Mo- 
Elroy, after public challenge from Senator 
Syrminoron, reluctantly conceded in a publio 
news conference early in 1959 that the So- 
viet ICBM’s lead in ICBM’s would grow to 
a 3-to-1 advantage in a few years compared 
to the U.S. position. 

Secretary of Defense, Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
in testimony before a House subcommittee 
on January 13, 1960, admitted that a small 
missile gap will exist during the next 3 years, 
haying also testified that his predecessor had 
announced the 3-to-1 ratio. 

Senator Turuston Morron, Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee: “We 
are behind in missules—let's face it. We 
didn’t do the research when we should 
have—but forget that— it’s on the conscience 
of the American people. I guess, I for one, 
didn't get up and make a speech when I 
should have, and did not vote for an appro- 
priation when I should have” (Feb. 16, 1960). 

Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, former Chief of 
the Army's Research and Development: “We 
are now entering a missile-lag period in 
which the Soviets will have a steadily in- 
creasing ICBM striking capability which we 
will be unable to match for several years. 
We are in mortal danger and the missile lag 
portends trouble of a serious nature“ (Au- 
gust 1958). 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, former Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army: “We are now threatened 
with a missile gap that leaves us in a posi- 
tion of potentially grave danger” (Nov. 24, 
1959). 

“Having a well-developed skepticism to- 
ward information tending to inflate the 
strength of an enemy, I have been slow to 
accept the reality and the significance of 
the so-called missile gap. Reluctantly, I 
have concluded that there is indeed such 
a gap, which, in combination with other 
factors, has a most significant bearing upon 
our military security” (“The Uncertain 
Trumpet,“ 1959). 

The New York Times: “The Soviet Union 
will have at least 150 ICBM’s in operational 
readiness in 1961, according to the latest 
intelligence estimates of the United States. 
If the estimates are correct, the Soviet Union 
will have at least a 3-to-1 superiority over 
the United States in intercontinental mis- 
siles. In the coming year, the United States 
will have fewer than 50 ICBM's ready to fire” 
(Feb. 2, 1960). Sauk 

Walter Lippmann: “The controversy a 
defense ‘ees from the fact, which nobody 
denies, that the Soviet Union is several years 
ahead of us in the production of missiles and 
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in the exploration of outer space. The Rus- 
sians have more missiles. They have bigger 
missiles capable of bigger loads and 
they are far ahead in the whole art of guid- 
ance of missiles. * »The real situation, 
which ls the source of our is that be- 
cause in this vast fleld [missiles] the Soviet 
Union has gotten its research and develop- 
ment effectively organized, and because the 
Soviet Union is allocating to it all the re- 
sources that it requires, the gap is not be- 
coming narrower, it is becoming wider. Not 
only did they have a head start but they are 
now running faster” (Feb. 2, 1960). 

Des Moines Register: “No official has de- 
nied that Russia is several years ahead of 
us in this area of accomplishment (ICBM's 
and powerful rocket engines). It is this 
lead or advantage that weakens the claims 
of confidence and superiority President Ei- 
senhower makes for the immediate present. 
It gives strength to the critics of the ad- 
ministratlon's defense program so far as to 
what the future may hold” (Feb. 4, 1960). 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON, former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, has led the Demo- 
crats in emphasizing that there is an in- 
creasing and strategically serious missile 
gap. He has said: The facts are that a 
very substantial missile gap does exist 
and the administration apparently (will 
permit it to) increase’ (Jan. 27, 1960). 

IL IS THERE AN OVERALL DETERRENT GAP? 

A. Background facts 


The overall defensive strength of the 
United States and our ability to deter ag- 
gression clearly depend on our total military 
power relative to that of the Soviet Union, 
rather than on relative strength in any one 
type of weapon, even one as important as 
ballistic missiles. 

Current discussion in this area reflects 
general agreement that as of now the United 
States disposes of military power which is 
extremely strong, probably more or less on a 
par with that of the Soviet Union, and 
probably adequate to inflict unacceptable 
retaliatory damage on any enemy who might 
attempt major aggression. 

The areas of disagreement are whether 
our current retaliatory strength is danger- 
ously exposed and whether, given present 
relative rates of increase in overall strength, 
the United States may not in the next few 
years be confronted with a preponderance 
of Soviet military power which changes the 
present strategic balance in a manner which 
could endanger our national survival. 


B. The official view 


“The President was asked whether he 
might not be at a disadvantage in talks 
with Premier Khrushchey because of the 
prospects that the United States would be 
second best in the missile field. President 
Eisenhower replied that he would enter the 
negotiations with ‘no feeling of inferiority" 
and that he was not ‘a little bit frightened’ 
or in the ‘slightest degree disturbed’. (New 
York Times, Jan. 14, 1960.) 

“We have created a great deterrent 
atrength—so powerful as to command and 
to justify the respect of knowledgeable and 
unbiased observers here at home and 
abroad” (Feb, 21, 1960). 

Vice President Nixon: “There is no part 
of our record of which we are more proud 


than in the area of national secu- 
rity. * * * It is time to quit selling Amer- 
ica short. We are not a second-rate coun- 


try, with a second-rate military strength 
and a second-rate economy. * * No ag- 
gressor in the world today can knock out 
the deterrent striking power of the United 
States and its allies. This is the case today 
and it will continue to be so in the future” 
(Jan. 27, 1960). 

“Engaging in a numbers game in which 
we compare the numbers of missiles, air- 
planes, submarines, or carriers we have with 
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those possessed by our potential opponent is 
a completely fallacious method of determin- 
ing whether we have the strength we need” 
(Feb. 8, 1960). 

Secretary of Defense Gates: “The impres- 
sion that the Soviet Union has outdistanced 
[us] * * * is not supported by the facts. 
There is no deterrent gap. It is the 
conciusion of those who have analyzed the 
matter that even a surprise attack by all the 
misslies the Soviets could muster would not 
suffice to destroy enough of our retaliatory 
strike forces to enable (the enemy) to make 
a rational decision to attack” (Jan, 13, 1960). 

Dudley C. Sharp, Secretary of the Air 
Force: “We are producing as many missiles 
as we think we need for a sensibly balanced 
program. * * There is no overall deter- 
rent gap” (Jan. 24, 1960). 

Gen. Nathan Twining, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: “I do not believe any 
nation today or in the foreseeable future has 
the military power to destroy us or to attack 
us without receiving unacceptable destruc- 
tion in return" (Feb. 9, 1960). 

Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, U.S, Army Chief of 
Staff; “Assuming that we carry out military 
progress at the present rate, we will have 
the capability of deterring general or limited 
war for the next 2 or 3 years” (Feb, 4, 1960). 


C. Other views 


Gen. Thomas S. Power, head of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command: “With only some 300 
ballistic missiles (half ICBM and half IRBM) 
the Soviets could virtually wipe out our 
entire nuclear strike capability within 30 
minutes” (Feb. 2, 1960). 

(Nore.—The President the following day 
spoke of this as a “parochial viewpoint.”) 

Joseph Alsop, well-known columnist (com- 
menting on an earlier epeech of General 
Power's in which his estimate of 150 ICBM's 
as the Soviet requirement appeared): “The 
number is not large. It is, for example, only 
10 months of the production capacity of our 
own Atlas ICBM plant, if the Atlas produc- 
tion line were working on a three-shift basis 
instead of a business-as-usual basis” (Jan. 
26, 1960). 

“How can anyone be so sure that Nikita S. 
Khrushchev was lying in late 1958 when he 
stated that Soviet ICBM’s were already ‘in 
serial production’? How prove that he was 
deliberately misleading, more recently, when 
he seemed to say that a single Soviet factory 
had turned out 250 ICBM's last year? If he 
was telling the truth, Khrushchev must now 
have at least 150 operational ICBM’s” (Jan. 
28, 1960). 

Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, former chief of 
the Army Ordnance Missile Command: “I do 
not think the United States is in a defense- 
less situation today (but) if we do not change 
our approach to things, the future is going 
to be worse 5 years from now“ (Feb. 18, 1960). 

The Gaither report (a study made by lead- 
Ing experts in 1957): “It portrays a United 
States in the gravest danger in its history. 
It pictures the Nation moving in frightening 
course to the status of a second-class power. 
It shows an America exposed to an almost 
immediate threat from the missile bristling 
Soviet Union. It finds America’s long-term 
prospects one of cataclysmic peril" (reported 
in Washington Post, Dec. 1957). 

The Rockefeller Bros. Fund, Inc., a report: 
“The possibility cannot be ruled out that 
the Soviet leadership, if it secures a clear 
superiority in the arms race, will use this 
advantage to blackmail or to attack its major 
opponent without warning. That possibility 
must at all costs be forestalled. * * * Un- 
der present conditions, and for as long as 
necessary, the strength of the Western de- 
terrent must be maintained, with clear 
realization that this cannot be done easily 
or once and for all. * The underlying 
basic Soviet danger (of expanding Com- 
munist power and isolation of the United 
States) has not been as well understood in 
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the United States as it should be, Cor- 
tainly the situation will not be changed by 
a lull in the crises which have served to keep 
the United States awake” (December 1957). 
Mr. Khrushchey “reiterated that the So- 
viet Union was the ‘most powerful country 
in the world from the military standpoint’” 
(New York Times, Mar. 2, 1960). 
IM. IS THERE A LAG IN SPACE EXPLORATION? 
A. Background facts 


The Soviet Union startled and impressed 
the world when it successfully orbited the 
first earth satellite in 1957. The Soviets 
have continued to score important firsts in 
this challenging area, The United States 
also has made some important advances in 
this field, despite some disappointing fail- 
ures. 

Two Soviet achievements in space explo- 
ration in 1959 served to focus further public 
attention on the status of the U.S. program. 
The Russians sent a rocket to the moon; 
another rocket enabled them to photograph 
the far side. These dramatic successes 
brought a critical examination of American 
efforts. 

The superior thrust of Soviet rockets— 
600,000 to 800,000 pounds against the 
350,000-pound thrust of our Atlas ICBM— 
is considered the principal reason for the 
Soviet space lead. Our Saturn rocket will 
have a 114-million-pound thrust, but 2 or 
3 years will elapse before this rocket be- 
comes operational 

B. The official view 

President Elsenhower (speaking with re- 
gard to the Soviet Union's launching of 
Sputnik I in October 1957): “It does not 
raise my apprehensions, not one iota. 

“Now, for the life of me, I cannot see any 
reason why we should be using or misusing 
military talent to explore the moon” (No- 
vember 1959). 

C. Other views 


General Medaris: “Unfortunately we al- 
ready are second-rate in space. No one will 
even argue that point any more” (Missiles 
and Rockets magazine, Feb. 1, 1960). 

(Note: In the same issue General Medaris 
described President Eisenhower's contention 
that the Armed Forces have no business in 
exploring space as utter nonsense.) 

Ernest Stublinger, director of the Army 
Research Projects Laboratory at Redstone 
Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala.: “We are in a mea- 
ger second place, everywhere in space” (Feb. 
3, 1960). 

Clarke Newlon, executive editor of Mis- 
siles & Rockets: “There is an almost uni- 
versal feeling * that the Nation’s space 
program is at present on dead center; that 
the present administration falls to recognize 
its importance; that we have no real space 
plan; that no significant action will be taken 
until we have a new head of Government” 
(Dec. 14, 1959). 

Walter Lippmann: “The deep weakness in 
the administration's position is not that we 
cannot deter the Soviet Union in 1963, It 18 
that in the general field of rockets and the 
exploration of space we are not even holding 
our own. We are falling behind” (Jan, 28, 
1960). 

The Atlanta Constitution: “President El- 
senhower's assurances that all’s well with 
U.S. missiles and space program, and his 
rebuke to generals and others who say it’s 
not so, add more uncertainty to the already 
confused public mind” (Feb. 4, 1960). 

“Dr. Wernher yon Braun said today that 
the United States would not overtake the 
Soviet Union in the space race for several 
years “despite the accelerated development 
of superthrust rockets” (reported in New 
York Times, Feb. 2, 1960). 5 

New York Herald Tribune: “The U.S, space 
effort is still hamstrung by inadequate fi- 
nancing, by divided authority, by lack of 
a clear affirmation of national purpose. 
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° © © We are second, and not even second 
among equals; we still are getting there— 
2 space latest with the leastest“ (Jan. 

, 1960). 

Aviation Week: “Each step in the un- 
broken chain of Soviet space pioneering 
achievements has indicated that their lead 
in this field is increasing with the passing 
of time. Despite all of the official drum 
beating from the White House, Pentagon, 
and National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration aimed at convincing the American 
People that we are catching up with the 
Soviets, the sad record of achievements indi- 
Cates we are still losing ground” (Nov. 2, 
1959). 

IV. HAS THE U.S. SUFFERED A SIGNIFICANT LOSS 

OF WORLD PRESTIGE AS A RESULT OF RECENT 

SPACE AND MISSILE DEVELOPMENTS? 


A. Background facts 

The dramatic Soviet achlevements in de- 
Veloping missiles and in exploring space 
during the past 2½ years have been ac- 
Claimed throughout the world. Our own 
Progress in these flelds, while substantial, 
Suffers by comparison, 

The Russians have pressed to the full the 
Propaganda advantages which have accrued. 
Many people believe that their successes 
have damaged U.S. prestige. 

B. The oficial view 


President Eisenhower was asked a ques- 
tion about catching up with Russia in the 
field of exploration “in Mew of the inter- 
national prestige at stake.” Replying to the 
Specific question whether he did not feel it 
Was at stake he said: “Not particularly, no” 
(Jan. 26, 1960). 

C. Other views 

George V. Allen, Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency: “The schievement of 
Placing in orbit the first earth satellite in- 
creased the prestige of the Soviet Union tre- 
Mendously, and produced a corresponding 
loss of US. prestige, due primarily to the 
contrast” (Jan. 22, 1960). 

Hanson W. Baldwin, New York Times mili- 
tary analyst: “The Russians got to the moon 
first; they preceded us into solar space; they 
Put the first living thing in orbit, and hence, 
in the area of international psychology and 
Politics they are far ahead in the establish- 
Ment of prestige. ' The global dam- 
age * © done to the U.S. prestige is incal- 
Culable, but there is no denying it has been 

mse” (Jan. 17, 1960). 

The Milwaukee Journal: “The men dele- 
Bated to keep tabs on the Nation's oversea 
Prestige says it Is suffering because of a na- 
tional lag in space exploration. The Presi- 
dent blandly says that our prestige isn't at 
Stake at all. To say the least, this makes 
for confusion. To say the most, it appears 
that President Eisenhower is not much wor- 
Tied about whether the Nation is second best 
in the space age (Feb. 1, 1960). 

The Washington Post (dispatch from Leip- 
zig, East Germany): “Important is a subsur- 
Tace change that has been caused by the shift 
in the world balance of power since the first 
Soviet sputnik, 214 years ago. The idea 
Seems to be gaining ground among the East 
Germans that the Soviet Union rather than 
the West may represent the wave of the fu- 
ture whether one likes it or not. This has 
Produced a certain inclination to make one’s 
Personal peace with the Communists” (Mar. 
1, 1960). 

Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, science ad- 
Viser to the President: “I need not discourse 
On the scientific and technological contest 
With the Soviet Union which today involves 
Our national prestige, and tomorrow, per- 

our very survival“ (Feb. 13, 1960). 
v. ARE WE PROPERLY USING OUR INTELLIGENCE 
ESTIMATES? 


A. Background facts 
The key factor in determining the 
adequacy or inadequacy of our defense is, of 
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course, our strength relative to that of the 
Soviet Union. Our knowledge of Soviet 
strength is estimated on the basis of care- 


capabilities—i.e., the most he could do with 
the resources he has; or in terms of his in- 
tentions—i.e., what, on the basis of 
known evidence, we believe he will do or has 
done with the resources he has. The first is 
the more conservative basis and has tradi- 
tionally been the primary guideline of U.S. 
intelligence judgments. 

However there has recently been an in- 
dication of a change in U.S. policy toward 
reliance on the second approach, 

B. The official view 

Secretary of Defense Gates: “Figures (of 
Soviet ICBM output) that have been testified 
to in years past * * * were based on Soviet 
capabilities. This present one is an intelli- 
gence estimate of what we believe (the 
Soviet) will probably do, not what (the 
Soviets are) capable of doing” (Jan. 20, 
1960). 

O. Other views 


Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, retired 
(after citing a number of examples of enemy 
change of plans): “So much for intentions, 
or what the opponent probably will do. He 
can change his mind overnight; and no mat- 
ter how solid the information you may have 
today, it can be a trap tomorrow” (Reporter 
magazine, Feb. 18, 1960). 

Joseph Alsop: “The national intelligence 
estimates may be correct to the last decimal. 
Pray God they are. But they may also be 
wrong by a considerable margin. If the 
estimates of the Soviet ICBM’s are wrong, 
even by a very narrow margin, the error can 
be fatal. Basically, therefore, it is not mere- 
ly foolish, it is really criminal to use the 
national estimates as precision instruments 
which show how little we need todo. Com- 
mon prudence demands insurance against 
error in the ICBM estimate. The national 
interest demands measures, such as the air- 
borne alert, to end the total vulnerabllity of 
the American deterrent. And sound prac- 
tice demands that the use of mere estimates 
as precision instruments be abandoned and 
condemned, as wholly pernicious and im- 
proper“ (Feb. 10, 1960) 

Senator JOEN F. Kennepy: “I think the 
administration, the President, reached his 
Judgment in good faith and he’s not going 
to play with the security of the United 
States. But I think it's extremely difficult to 
make a correct assessment with precision as 
to what a dictatorship is doing. 

“Therefore I should err on the side of 
safety. Men who have the same information 
as the President—Power, Ridgway, Gavin, 
and Taylor—come to the exact opposite con- 
clusion. If we're moving in a position of 
peril, I would err on the side of caution” 
(Feb. 21, 1960). 

VI. HAS OUR MILITARY POSITION BEEN WEAKENED 
BY GIVING PRIORITY TO BUDGET CONSIDERA- 
TIONS? 

A. Background facts 

The Eisenhower-Nixon administration 
came into office promising substantial cuts 
in all Government expenditures, including 
defense. More bang for the buck” was a 
well-publicized campaign slogan. Defense 
expenditures were in fact sharply curtalled— 
from $43.6 billion in fiscal year 1953 to a low 
of $35.5 Dillion in fiscal year 1955. Such 
expenditures have gradually been increased 
again since 1955, reaching $40.9 billion in 
fiscal year 1960. Meanwhile, however, other 
Government expenditures were in 
even more sharply so that defense has rep- 
resented a generally decreasing portion of 
the total Federal budget—from 50.8 percent 
of the total in fiscal year 1953 to 51 per- 
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cent in fiscal year 1960. Similarly our de- 
fense expenditures have represented a de- 
creasing proportion of our total gross na- 
tional product—from about 12 percent in 
1953 to 8.5 percent in 1959. 

Many thoughtful people have raised serious 
questions as to whether these cutbacks in 
total and relative defense expenditures have 
been wise in a period in which military tech- 
nology has been changing rapidly and weap- 
ons systems have become increasingly costly, 
while the Soviet Union has greatly increased 
its military power. 

The administration has often denied that 
any necessary or desirable military expendi- 
tures have been withheld for budgetary rea- 
sons. Yet there is mounting evidence that 
the limits on our defenses have frequently 
been more related to an administration con- 
cept of what the Nation could afford than in 
terms of objective Judgments of the defense 


we need, 
B. The official view 

President Eisenhower (at his news confer- 
ence on February 17, 1960) was asked if any 
money had been withheld from any needed 
Weapon. The only answer he gave in addi- 
tion to stressing the policy of adequacy 
was: “I get tired of saying that defense is to 
be made an excuse for wasting dollars. I 
don’t believe we should pay 1 cent for de- 
fense more than we have to.” 

Senator Levererr SaLTONSTALL speaking on 
the status of our national defense: Certain- 
ly there is no intention on the part of the 
President of the United States or any of the 
officials in the Pentagon to mislead the citi- 
zens or Members of Congress as to the mili- 
tary strength we have or as to the military 
strength we should have in the future. 
Certainly there is no intent, as the Presi- 
dent of the United States has sald with great 
emphasis, to put budget balancing above the 
national security” (Feb. 19, 1960). 

C. Other views 


Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor: “Budget making 
has been allowed to control strategy although 
the defense budget is developed in such a 
way that no one really knows how much 
combat power the United States is getting 
for its dollar, * * The budget makers have 
become the real strategy makers. Military 
programs needed to implement our policy 
can be made or broken by those who decide 
how to spend the military dollar. Unfor- 
tunately, this decisive power is in the hands 
of men who are not strategists, but rather 
fiscal experts” (Look magazine, Dec. 22, 
1959). 

We must prepare for personal sacrifice in 
giving up luxuries and paying more taxes. 
* +% * Bluntly I am talking about a military 
budget of from $50 to $55 billion a year for 
the next 5 years, instead of today’s $41 bil- 
lion” (Look magazine, Jan. 19, 1960). 

Joseph Alsop (deploring the President's 
giving expense as a reason for a nuclear test 
ban): “Surely this singular choice of reasons 
for a high policy decision of truly immeasur- 
able import, reveals a mind gripped by one 
idea to the point of total obsession. Surely 
it shows a man driven by a single purpose al- 
most to the point of mania. * * * If you think 
about a nuclear test ban primarily in terms 
of possible budget cuts, how do you think 
about a missile gap? You think about it, 
the answer seems to be, primarily in terms 
of the threat to the budget, and hardly at 
all in terms of the threat to the United 
States” (Feb. 8, 1960). 

The Raleigh News & Observer: President 
Eisenhower may be the absolute exception 
but in history the most mistaken men in the 
conduct of nearly every new war have been 
the old soldiers who learned their ways and 
did their fighting in past ones. 

“The changes in war and weapons since 
Eisenhower wes in command in World War 
II have come at a greater rate than at any 
other time in the history of human confiict. 
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“Furthermore in his 70th year the Presi- 
dent's preoccupation with defense has 
clearly become more fiscal than military” 
(January 1960). 

Gen. Thomas R. Phillips: “But the evolu- 
tion of U.S. military policy has been held 
back by budgetary fixation on the ‘New Look’ 
strategy of sacrificing a fiexible military or- 
ganization to a single weapon for massive re- 
tallation and by jealousies among the three 
service empires. The result today is that 
the U.S. forces are not suited to our needs 
and that the United States in the past 6 years 
has fumbled until Khrushchev could say 
confidently: ‘Now it is clear that the United 
States of America is not the world’s most 
powerful military power!“ (Reporter maga- 
gine, Feb. 4, 1960). 

Chalmers M. Roberts: “The problem in 
Washington is one of attitude. It is an at- 
titude which attempts to comfort those at 
home who are alarmed at the military slip- 
page by talking about ‘balanced forces’ and 
about not competing with the Russians 
“missile for missile.’ 

“It is an attitude toward the other free 
nations of the world which the United States 
professes to lead in the East-West struggle, 
an attitude in which budget balancing and 
the sanctity of the dollar appear supreme” 
(The Washington Post, Jan. 6, 1960). 

Hanson W. Baldwin: “Closely circum- 
scribed dollar guidelines haye clearly in- 
hibited and slowed this country’s explora- 
tion of Bpace. Moreover, they promise to 
continue to do so, despite our past dis- 
appointments” (the New York Times, Jan. 
17, 1960). 

VIL ARE THESE APPROPRIATE SUBJECTS FOR PUB- 
LIC DISCUSSION? 


A. Background facts 


The Elsenhower-Nixon administration has 
obviously been embarrassed by the mount- 
ing public concern over shortcomings in our 
defense program. The President and the 
GOP are particularly sensitive to criticism in 
this area, since major emphasis in the 1952 
and 1956 elections was placed on Eisen- 
hower’s great knowledge and ability in the 
defense field. Once again “peace” has been 
billed as the top campaign appeal of the 
GOP for 1960. 

In this situation the administration has 
sought to silence critics by implying that 
our defense position is not a suitable sub- 
ject for public discussion. Reviving the 
GOP treason charge techniques of 1952 and 
1956, they have even sought to imply that 
such critics are disloyal or guilty of giving 
aid and information to a potential enemy. 

Thoughtful observers have been disturbed 
by this attempt to silence sincere question- 
ing in an area that goes to the very heart 
of public policy. 

B. The official view 


President Eisenhower (exchange in press 
conference): 

“Question: Sir, there seems to be sort of 
an attitude of kissing off defense adequacy. 
Four Republican leaders seemed to 
think any question of adequacy here is par- 
tisanship. 

“The Prestpent: I've spent my life in this 
and I know more about it than almost any- 
body, I think * * those people that are 
trying to make defense a partisan matter are 
doing a disservice to the United States” 
(Jan. 14, 1960). 

Vice President Nixon: “One of the 
strengths of a free society is that our pol- 
icles are submitted to constant, searching 
criticism by those who disagree with them. 
Criticism can become destructive, however, 
When by emphasizing alleged weaknesses 
and overlooking acknowledged strengths it 
has the effect of making the United States 
appear to be a ‘sitting duck’ to potential 
aggressors” (Feb. 8, 1960). 

Senator Evrnerr M. DRESEN, Senate GOP 
leader: “The comment on the submarines 
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we have compared to the Soviet Union, the 
number of ships in different categories com- 
pared to the Soviet Union, the discussion of 
bases—I don't think that these things ought 
to be paraded across the front page” (the 
Washington Post, Feb. 14, 1960). 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: “We have great 
strength, we are a powerful country, and I 
do not think we should downgrade our capa- 
bilities as a nation to the Russians. That is 
what gives me cause for concern—this down- 
grading of our capability. It looks like we 
are going to get licked every day. Iam afraid 
that the public will become frightened some 
day. It sometimes appears to me that there 
is an element-in this country that thinks 
‘Gentlemen, we better be Red than be dead.’ 
It is a serious thing” (Jan. 13, 1960). 

Murray Snyder, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (report in Life magazine): “Snyder 
* * has counseled top Defense officials to 
‘kick the teeth in' of reporters who dare 
question U.S. defenses and suggested that 
critics of the program are undermining na- 
tional confidence and security” (Feb. 8, 1960). 

OC. Other views 


The Washington Post (referring to Dirksen 
comment above): “Such premises seem to us 
fallactious on two counts. The first is the 
notion that the Russians are being treated 
to a lot of information they do not already 
have. If their intelligence is half as good as 
there is reason to think that it is, they have 
a pretty accurate knoweldge of what the 
United States possesses in military capacity. 

“The second is the implication, connected 
with the above notion, that such knowledge 
should be secreted. It may be important to 
safeguard the details of weapons, but in the 
broad sense a deterrent is only as good as a 
potential adversary believes it to be. Most of 
the criticism of American defenses concerns 
inadequacies 2 or 3 years hence, some of 
which may yet be remedied. If present mili- 
tary power is as great as defense officials say 
that it is, then the administration ought to 
want the Russians to know about it. That 
is the way to prevent miscalculation. 

“Some of the criticism may indeed be 
wrongly based or ill informed. But for ad- 
ministration spokesmen to imply that criti- 
cism of the defense program is therefore 
destructive—or to insinuate as General 
Twining did the other day that there is some- 
thing disloyal in questioning the perform- 
ance—is to assume a degree of sacrosanctity 
and infallibility that Americans have not 
3 accorded their national leader- 

p. 

“How, pray tell, are persons who are just as 
sincere in their concern for the country as 
the President is in his to attempt to increase 
the defense effort except through public 
comment and discussion? The attempts to 
stigmatize the exercise of criticism are far 
more frightening than the bogeys of a gar- 
rison state which apologists are so fond of 
invoking” (Feb. 14, 1960). 

Aviation Week magazine: “We respectfully 
disagree with the thesis that public speeches 
and newspaper articles contribute little to 
the progress of the space research program. 
Without the violent public reaction ex- 
pressed through these media after Sputnik I 
and the resultant Soviet space achievements, 
this country would very probably have no 
space program worthy of the name. 
We think that even more public prodding is 
necessary to stir the very top levels of our 
Government into an understanding of the 
basic contribution space research can make 
to humanity and also to the competitive 
problem we face with the Soviet Union in 
this respect” (Nov. 2, 1959). 

UP-TO-DATE POSTSCRIPT 


Newsweek reports as follows: 

The real reason for the long-awaited Cool- 
idge committee report on disarmament was 
hushed up and eventually discarded: It in- 
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sisted there’s a serious missile gap and that 
it’s dangerous for the United States to nego- 
tiate on disarmament while it lags in 
ICBM’s. Ike ordered the report withheld 
from circulation among top Government offi- 
cials (Apr. 11, 1960). 


Mr. PRICE. Then I would like to give 
one or two prominent names of Repub- 
licans who have expressed their worry 
and concern over our position both mil- 
itarily and in other scientific areas. 

Yesterday, when I attempted to 
answer without advance preparation I 
was challenged by my good friend from 
Wyoming as to the date of the state- 
ments made by the men whom I had 
quoted. I will admit that the recollec- 
tions that came to my mind then were 
of dates that were back in 1956 and 
1958, but my whole research in the 
meantime makes it possible for me to- 
night to bring these exceptions to the 
present program up to date. 

For instance, I can give some quota- 
tions from responsible Republican lead- 
ers as late as June of 1960. I should 
like to refer to a statement by Governor 
Rockefeller, who certainly cannot be 
classified as a Democratic critic of the 
present administration. But Governor 
Rockefeller stated that “The forces for 
limited war are inadequate.” He then 
went on to recommend the immediate 
expenditure of additional money to cor- 
rect that situation. That does not refer 
to any particular scientific program, but 
I think it is essential that in keeping uP 
the military strength of this country 
we give some serious thought to the 
forces for the conduct of limited war. 

I should like to go back a little further 
in the Rockefeller cpinions on this, to 
the Rockefeller report in 1958, which 
stated: 

There is grave reason for concorn with 
respect to the workings of the budgetary 
processes. 


This is one of the challenges thrown 
out by the speakers in the Operation 
Veracity, that we were challenged to 
show where any budgetary considera- 
tions had interfered with our space or 
military programs. This is a direct ref- 
erence to a budgetary restriction, and a 
reference to the concern that people 
who are interested in our national se- 
curity have over budgetary considera- 
tions when it comes to adequate prepa- 
rations in this field. This is the Rocke- 
feller report from which I am quoting. 

The report then refers to reductions 
which have taken place since the Korean 
war in our expenditures for the Arm 
Forces. The report refers specifically to 
the effect on the Air Force and the 
Army. In making such references, it 
stated: 

The result has been serious imbalance in 
our military preparedness. Recent budget- 
ary cellings could be maintained only by a 
reduction of forces in all services and proe- 
esses which has been slowly going on for 
the past 3 years. The budgetary squeeze 
affected not only force levels, 1t also slowed 
down our research effort in many fields 
causing us to lose ground to the USSR. 
Recent military expenditures are therefore 
insufficient to maintain even our current 
force level, and events have made clear the 
inadequacy of these levels. 


The above expressions were in an in- 
troduction to the chapter entitled 
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“Budget for National Security.” It 
must be emphasized these are not Demo- 
cratic criticisms. These are criticisms 
from the Rockefeller report. 

Robert C. Sprague, who introduced 
himself as a conservative Republican, 
and who was the chairman of the 
Gaither Committee, which prepared its 
Teport at the request of the President 
and for the President on the status of 
our national defense, testified before the 
Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations on February 24, 
1960, not 1954, not 1956, nor 1958, but 
February 24, 1980. 

He said that he considered our present 
Military program inadequate to the 
Needs, and also that he considered the 
deficiencies a threat to our survival, and 
also that he thought there ought to be 
a higher ratio between defense expendi- 
tures and gross national product than 
now obtains. 

These were people actually outside the 
Government, Perhaps Rockefeller at 
the time he made the statement in 1960 
Was in the State government, but he was 
& high spokesman for,the Republican 
Party, and he had served in official 
nace in the Eisenhower administra- 

on. 

But with reference to the point that 
they have made that no spokesman of 
the administration has said that, I just 
want to refer to Secretary of the Army 
Brucker who testified before the Sen- 
ate Defense Appropriation Subcommittee 
in May 1960, to the effect that the Army 
had recommended and specified addi- 
tional requirements were needed for 
Modernization of the Army and an air 
lift for the Army, but that such recom- 
Mendation had been cut back by the 
Department of Defense and by the Bu- 
Teau of the Budget. . 

He went on to say “the decision was 
Made adversely to us,” meaning the 
Department of the Army. 

I could go through congressional 
hearings and bring out name after name 
of people high in the administration 
who have been critical of the effort put 
forth and the restrictions put upon the 
efforts made when it comes to national 
Preparedness, 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
Not let this moment pass without con- 
gratulating the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price] for his pro- 
found contribution in his work on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Next month we in the State of Ilinois 
Are going to have the great honor of 
Seeing the first large privately developed 
electric powerplant powered by atomic 


Public office frequently play foot- 
loose and fancy free with slogans, and 
they like to brand a lot of us Democrats 


and dedicated contribution on the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee and his great 
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assistance to private enterprise to see 
that private enterprise developed this 
great atomic power for private use, this 
plant would not be opening next month, 
I think not only in the Midwest, not 
only the people in Dlinois and not only 
the people of Chicago, but, yes, the peo- 
ple of America and the world certainly 
can be proud that we have a man like 
Mr. Price on this committee who has 
helped to guide research in this atomic 
energy field so that today, contrary to 
the frequent accusations we hear from 
our colleagues, private enterprise is 
benefiting from that research which has 
been paid for through the Government 
and the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
have requested a few moments from the 
time of the distinguished gentleman 
from Tilinois so that I could ask a specific 
question of my friends on the other side 
of the aisle. 

First, I would like to give some back- 
ground for my question, dealing with the 
gencral subject of space, in view of the 
fect that Iam a member of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, and 
that this subject is close and dear to 
my heart. Yesterday, the distinguished 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bass] took the well of the House and 
spent some 20 or 25 minutes, as I recall, 
putting over the point in most emphatic 
terms that the Republican Party had 
responded to the challenge of the space 
age, that the Republican Party was well 
aware of the gravity of the situation; 
that they had done all that was possible 
and that very commendable progress was 
being made in the field of space activ- 
ities. This statement, of course, was 
challenged by many of us on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle. 

Last April the distinguished chairman 
of the Republican congressional cam- 
paign committee, Mr. MILLER, appeared 
in Salt Lake City at the Republican or- 
ganizing convention. 

As the keynoter of that convention, 
in refering to me, he stated that the 
Congressman from the Second Congres- 
sional District of Utah was a Congress- 
man who in effect had been downgraded, 
and who was a Congressman with little 
responsibility in Congress. As evidence 
of that fact he recited my membership 
on the Space Committee. 

I call attention to the fact incidentally 


present majority leader, 
guished Jonn McCormack, and by the 
former Speaker of the House and former 
minority leader, JOSEPH MARTIN. 

The question I should like to ask Mr. 


shall write him a letter tomorrow morn- 
ing and I shall send him an excerpt of 
what I here stating and shall ask 
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question I ask him is: Did he or did he 
not make the statement that it is evi- 
dence of the downgrading, or lack of 
importance and influence of a Congress- 
man, that he is appointed a member of 
the Space Committee? 

If his answer is “Yes,” that he did 
make the statement, then, Mr. Speaker, 
that in itself is evidence of the allega- 
tions contained in the Democratic plat- 
form: namely, that the Republican 
Party has not fully appreciated the 
gravity, and the magnitude of the space 
challenge. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that 
from those very words we have author- 
itative confirmation of our allegation ` 
that the Republicans have neither un- 
derstood this problem nor taken ade- 
quate steps to solve it. 

If his answer should be that he did 
not make the statement, then, of course, 
I shall immediately ask that the newspa- 
pers that reported this particular article 
make a public retraction, 

I think the public is entitled to know 
whether or not the Republican Party 
feels that the work of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics is an unim- 
portant work and that the members who 
serve on that committee are doing un- 
important work for their country. We 
are entitled to know the answer to that 
question. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, in 1959, 
there came before the House of Repre- 
sentatives the authorization bill for the 
NASA fiscal 1960 budget. This bill called 
for the authorization of $485 million to 
finance the activities of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
for fiscal 1960. This was the adminis- 
tration's own bill. It contained the ad- 
ministration’s own figure, and a modest 


‘figure, I might say. This bill was sub- 


mitted by the administration to this 
committee with the request that it be 
endorsed by the committee. The com- 
mittee approved the bill, as I recall, 
unanimously. It was reported out to the 
floor of the House. If my memory serves 
me correctly, and I think I am correct, 
the Record will show that when it came 
up for a vote there were approximately 
90 Republicans who voted against the 
bill. That represented the great ma- 
jority of the Republicans who cast a vote. 
The record will also show that a majority 
of the Democrats voted for the bill. So 
here, Mr. Speaker, you have the anom- 
alous situation of the administration's 
own bill, with its own figure, $485 mil- 
lion, as I recall, to finance our space ef- 
fort, coming before us, and being turned 
down by those who should have been its 
stanchest supporters. 

I might say that if there had been 10 
more votes against that particular bill 
it would have failed, and our entire 
space program would have stood in seri- 
ous jeopardy of failure, and might even 
have failed altogether. 

To me, Mr. Speaker, 
It indicates one of two things: either the 
Republican Members of this great body 
felt that the Democrats were 
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we must assume that they had no com- 
prehension at all of the seriousness of 
the space challenge. I leave it up to 
them to choose which horn of the 
dilemma they want to impale themselves 
on. But to me, Mr. Speaker, this is elo. 
quent testimony in confirmation of what 
the Democrats have been saying all 
along, the the Republicans have been 
slow to rise to this new challenge of the 
space age. 

. Mr, BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. All I wanted to do was 
to direct a question to the gentleman 
from Utah (Mr. Kine], who has just 
been speaking. He mentioned the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MILLER]. 
Mr. MILLER is not in the room, and has 
not been all the time the gentleman 
spoke, I have not seen him for some 
time. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Utah IMr. Krnc] this question: Since 
he knew he was going to mention Mr. 
MILLER, the Congressman from New 
York, did the gentleman notify him you 
were going to direct a question at him 
before you directed the question? 

Mr. KING of Utah. In answer to the 
gentleman, may I say I did ask the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, the present occu- 
pant of the well, whether he would yield 
to me and I asked him at a time Mr. 
MILLER was on the floor. By the time 
I got the floor, Mr. MILLER had slipped 
out. 

Mr. BRAY. The gentleman does not 
answer the question. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
fuse to yield further. I think the gen- 
8 from Utah answered the ques- 

on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. PUCINSKI] 
will continue. 

Mr, PUCINSKI, Mr. Speaker, I must 
confess when I requested this time to 
make my remarks this evening I did not 
realize that an analysis of the Repub- 
licans’ Operation Veracity by my col- 
leagues on this side would develop into a 
Democratic antideception depth charge 
that would bring all of our colleagues on 
this side of the floor to the rescue. 

I think we have certainly brought to 
light many more things that have been 
said in the last 2 days in this Operation 
Veracity. I should also like to point 
out that during the last few days while 
many of us sat here listening to Op- 
eration Veracity, on any number of oc- 
casions we asked the managers of the 
time to yield to us, but for reasons known 
best to themselves they declined. 

We on this side did not make a point 
of order that a quorum was not present 
in indignation when you gentlemen 
would not yield, 

I yield now to the gentleman from 
Utah, who was addressing the House at 
the time of the quorum call. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, just 
before the quorum call I was in the 
Process of asking a question of the gen- 
tleman on the other side, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MILLER]. I re- 
gretted the gentleman from New York 
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[Mr. MILLER] was not in the room 
at the time. He had been prior thereto. 
Now that he is in thhe Chamber I should 
like to repeat my question to establish 
this point for the record. 

By way of brief preface, may I say 
that on yesterday the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire IMr. Bass] 
spent considerable time in pointing out 
to the House that the Republican Party 
was well aware of the seriousness of the 
space challenge, that it understood the 


gravity of the situation before it, and 


that it had done everything possible to 
meet this challenge, and that progress in 
the field of space was satisfactory in 
every respect. 

Last April, as I recall it, at the Re- 
publican organizing convention in Salt 
Lake City, the honorable gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MILLER] was the 
keynote speaker. He is reported in both 
Salt Lake City daily newspapers as hav- 
ing said that the Congressman from the 
Utah Second Congressional District, 
namely myself, had very little influence 
in the House of Representatives, and 
that as evidence of that fact he had 
been appointed a member of the newly 
formed Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
gentleman from New York whether that 
statement was made by him? 

Mr, PUCINSKI. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York to reply. 
I just want to remind him that the last 
time I did this we got a quorum call. I 
now yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding tome. I may 
say that if I had known the gentleman 
from Utah was going to pose this ques- 
tion, if he had called me at any time dur- 
ing the day and told me he anticipated 
making this statement, I certainly would 
have been present. 

I will say that-I recollect very vividly 
keynoting the convention in Utah to 
which he refers. I am certain that I 
made no comment concerning the gen- 
tleman from Utah in the course of my 
prepared remarks. I did have a press 
conference and I think perhaps I was 
asked the question as to the position of 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Krnc] on 
our Committee on Space. I would like to 
assert at this time we do indeed stress 
this area, it is a very important one. 
We are having a conference of our can- 
didates in Washington, and we had a 
2-hour session tonight on this very sub- 
ject. But I think probably when I was 
asked the question in Salt Lake City con- 
cerning the gentleman I probably re- 
marked along the line that I had not 
heard very much about the gentleman, I 
did not know very much about his work 
on the committee, and therefore I might 
have some doubt about his effectiveness 
on the committee, although I do not 
doubt at all he was honest. 

Mr. KING of Utah. In order to make 
this crystal clear, does the gentleman 
now deny that membership on the Space 
Committee in itself constifutes evidence 
of having been downgraded in the Con- 
gress of the United States? 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. May I say 
that outside of the majority leader and 
the former minority leader of the House, 
is there anyone else in the House who is 
a member of the Space Committee, and 
a member of any other committee of the 
House? 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I am a 
member of the Space Committee and a 
member of no other committee. And, I 
would like to say that the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Kindl, is one of the 
hardest working and most effective mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Science 
ard Astronautics. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I might 
say I am delighted to hear it. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, let me make 
mention, while the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MILLER] is on the floor, that 
in the Minneapolis papers recently there 
has been a little story about Congress- 
man Wier having been, so to say, de- 
graded as a member of the District Com- 
mittee, where freshmen usually serve. 
Now, I hope that that had no connection 
with your presence in this gathering at 
Minneapolis. Being a member of the 
District Committee is really refreshing. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. You are 
not trying to say that I made such a 
statement? 

Mr. WIER. Iam just asking the ques- 
tion if in that statement in Omaha you 
might have said something about Con- 
gressman Wier in the Minneapolis pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I might 
have. I was there. 

Mr. WIER. Well, I would gather that 
it was closely related and that it was 
probably made by you. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. No; it was 
not. It was made by your opponent. I 
think the voters in your district will 
decide that. 

Mr. WIER. Oh, indeed they will. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. While 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. MIL- 
LER] is on the floor, I would like to pro- 
pound a question to him. There is an 
article in Roll Call today which quotes 
you as saying that you believe the Repub- 
lican Party has a great chance of taking 
away the district from the most distin- 
guished woman in the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation, Mrs. KATHRYN GRANAHAN. Now, 
the gentlewoman from Pennsylvania 
[Mrs. GRANAHAN] was elected in 1958 by 
about 42,000; in 1956 by about 50,000, 
and in 1952 by about 40,000. So, I would 
like to know who is giving you the in- 
formation. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Well, of 
course, you have to remember that we 
have had Members on this side of the 
aisle who had records just exactly like 
that and who lost their seats. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Well, I 
happen to be the leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Philadelphia, 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. I am de- 
lighted to know that. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. And I 
know something about the district, and 
I know when you make a statement like 
that you certainly do not know what 
You are talking about. And, I ask you 
Where you got your information. 

Mr. MILLER. of New York. We will 
see after the November race. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I hope 
You are not getting it from that great 
distinguished junior Senator in the other 
body who does not know anything about 
Pennsylvania, Mr. HucH Scorr. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
those words be stricken from the Rec- 
ORD. He is talking about a Member of 
the other body. He cannot do that. 

Mr. PUCINSKIL Mr. Speaker, if the 

ed gentleman from Pennsyl- 

Vania and the other Members on this 
Side will permit me to yield to those 
that I had promised to yield to earlier 
&nd we continue showing what a com- 
plete mockery Operation Veracity is, I 
that not only Mrs. GnaxaHAN 

but a lot of the Democrats who are try- 
to come to Congress will be here after 

Ovember 8. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I yield to the very 

and distinguished lady from 
Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 

ELson] criticized a passage in our Dem- 
cratic platform which reads, as follows: 

The Democratic Congress has successfully 
fought the efforts of the Republican admin- 
istration to cut of REA loans. 


In criticizing the platform reference, 
Republican truth squad said: 

Now REA has been in existence 25 years. 
The Eisenhower administration has been in 
Office a little over 734 years—in other words, 
about 30 percent of the time of REA exist- 


ence, Yet, 45 percent of all the loans ap- 


Proved in REA history were approved during 
the Eisenhower-Nixon administration. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, REA co-ops are 
important to my State of Idaho. 
Their transmission lines carry power to 
the rural homes of thousands of Ida- 
hoans and additional power is desper- 
ately needed at this time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, for the Republicans 
to come out at this 11th hour—virtually 
On the eve of election—with the state- 
Ment that they have really loved REA 
all along is a bit like a deathbed decision 
to reform. This will be somewhat difi- 
Cult for the thousands of managers and 
directors of the 1,000 REA co-ops to 
Swallow. Two months of promises will 
Not make these men—Republicans, In- 
dependents, and Democrats alike, forget 
the past 8-year record. 

The REA co-ops have many problems 
but there are two of major concern to 
them: First, adequate wholesale power 
at rates they can afford to pay; and, sec- 
Ond, financing through REA at reason- 
able interest rates. 

Here’s the Republican record on these 
two major ereas in which the Federal 

ernment must cooperate if the REA 
co-ops are to survive and grow. 

On power supply the Republican ad- 

ation adopted a policy of no new 
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starts on hydroelectric dams, thus cut- 
ting off this source of abundant, low cost 
wholesale power. Anyone who looks at 
the wholesale power rate map which the 
co-ops have drawn up will see the dis- 
astrous effect this policy has had on the 
power cost the co-ops must pay and then 
pass on to their members. 

On the matter of financing, the Re- 
publican Administration attempted to 
cripple the REA co-ops in two ways. 
First, they have annually tried to se- 
verely limit the amount of REA loan 
funds available, despite the fact that 
these co-ops have a perfect record of re- 
paying these loans with interest. In the 
years from 1953 through 1960, the Ad- 
ministration requested a total of $1,149.3 
million in REA electric loan funds. 
Democratic Congresses forced through 
additional appropriations, raising the 
aggregate total to $1,815 million. That's 
more than a 53 percent increase forced 
through by Democratic Congresses—and 
the record shows it was needed. 

Had it not been for the fact that the 
Democratic Congress wrote the laws 
under which an REA Administrator must 
make loans and forced through these 
necessary higher loan fund authoriza- 
tions the REA co-ops would not have had 
adequate loan funds. 

Only the aggregate REA electric loan 
authorizations for the 1953-60 period 
budget request and actual authoriza- 
tlon—are included in the following. 

Year-by-year figures are: 

Un millions] 


Administra- 
tion asked 


Congress 
authorized 


With the Democratic Congress in this 
way protecting the REA co-ops from 
this Republican onslaught, the Republi- 
cans tried another device—they tried to 
raise the interest rates the co-ops must 
pay, raise it high enough to cripple the 
co-ops they now profess to love. The 
REA co-ops their members directors and 
managers are ware that the Republicans 
have continued a barrage of raise-the- 
REA-interest-rate propaganda unleash- 
ed by Benson and other GOP spokes- 
men. Only a Democratic Congress 
thwarted this attack. 

No rural electric co-op manager, no 
director, no farmer will forget this per- 
sistent, destructive, three-pronged at- 
attack on the REA organizations of 
America. No Republican campaign- 
time lullabies can wipe it out. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
now to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. BLATNIK]. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] have per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Truman dedicated the Hungry 
Horse Federal Dam he told those there 
to “take a good look at it—the dam—be- 
cause its the last of its kind you will see 
for a long time if the Republicans get in.” 

Truman was right. Under the pres- 
sure of GOP policies, the development of 
our natural resources has almost come 
to a halt. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
the Republicans, concerned with the 
needs of the few, do not have the vision, 
imagination or boldness needed to prop- 
erly develop our natural resources. 

Budgeting has hurt conservation as 
has the veto of the antipollution bill of 
1960, by the granting oil leases in wild- 
life refuges and by the shocking award 
of unwarranted mining claims in na- 
tional forests. 

Other development has been hurt by 
vetoes of two rivers and harbors bills, by 
the giveaway of such sites as Hells 
Canyon and by in general restrictive 
policies. 

We are already feeling the pinch of 
the Republican policies in natural re- 
sources, but if we follow these short- 
sighted policies in the future, the result 
will be disastrous. 

To feed the more than 230 million 
Americans of 1975, we will need twice as 
much water as we now have, twice as 
much food, and three times as much 
power. We may need an additional 
3,500,000 acres on which to grow food. 

Programs to prepare us for the chal- 
lenges of the new frontier are needed, 
as is vigorous and enlightened leader- 
ship to carry them out. 

The Democratic program for the fu- 
ture calls for: 

Resource advisers in the Office of the 
President, charged with long-range re- 
sponsibilities in the proper development 
of natural resources. 

A capital budget to distinguish wise 
investment in self-liquidating resource 
projects from current operating expend- 
itures. 

A Youth Conservation Corps to im- 
prove the forests. 

Giant power systems for low-cost elec- 
tricity over regional transmission lines. 

Comprehensive development of river 
basins for flood protection, irrigation, 
navigation, recreation, and electric 
power. 

Increased recreational opportunities, 

Pollution control. 

A public-power yardstick to regulate 
private-power rates. 

Soil conservation. 

Comprehensive national water re- 
source policy, under which, with the co- 
operation of State and local govern- 
ments and private groups, will be devel- 
oped a balanced, multiple-purpose plan 
for each major river basin, to be revised 
periodically to meet changing needs. 

Most of all, we will eliminate the 
Republican slogan of “no new starts” 
and pick up where Frenklin D. Roose- 
velt and Harry S. Truman left off. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois, our very 
able colleague, for yielding me of his 
limited time, as I know how many other 
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Members have statements they want to 
put in the RECORD, 

I could not help wonder a few minutes 
ago when the gentleman from Indiana 
seemed distressed when our young but 
very able and respected colleague from 
Utah raised the question of what another 
Member from New York had said why 
he displayed such great excitement, 
making a point of order of no quorum 
and forcing a call of the House. I do 
not recall during the debate, when the 
Republicans had their special orders, 
that any of the Members on our side 
of the aisle made a point of no quorum, 
or tried to interrupt the proceedings in 
any way. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman’s 
recollection is absolutely correct. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Why such concern 
tonight about making reference to an- 
other Member when he does not happen 
to be on the floor at the time? Just 
yesterday, on the floor of the House, 
under a special order requested and 
granted in advance, a Member on the 
minority side, a colleague of ours on 
the Public Works Committee and on the 
Highway Investigating Committee, put 
into the Recorp T full pages of personal 
statements, tables, and reports from the 
Federal Bureau of Roads, and not once 
did he extend the courtesy of notifying 
any Member on our side, and least of 
all the chairman, who is now speaking. 

I am glad to see the gentleman here 
on the floor, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Cramer]. I use his name only be- 
cause he is on the floor. We have had 
an opportunity to discuss this personally 
this morning, following a session of the 
Public Works Committee. I let the 
gentleman know what I thought of the 
tactics at that time. 

These hit-and-run tactics that we 
have just seen demonstrated by the 
gentleman from New York, when he was 
quoted as saying one thing and then 
claimed he was misquoted—and chances 
are he was, and I hope he was, because 
he gave us a very different version of 
what he had intended to say or thought 
he had said back in Utah, and now in 
repeating what he had said for the 
RECORD. 

The same thing happened yesterday. 
The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] referred to one of our two 
major hearings conducted by the special 
investigating committee on the inter- 
state highway program. He made ref- 
erence to one cf these hearings, known 
as the Oklahoma hearing, as follows, 
and I quote from page 17150 of the 
Recorp, dated August 30: 

The second great exposé dealt with the 
State of Oklahoma. And apparently some 


internal, largely political, problems were in- 
volved there. 


I must admit that there was consider- 
able trouble in Oklahoma that made me 
quite concerned. But what did he say 
originally in our committee? What did 
he say in the very closing minutes of a 
week-long session of intensive interroga- 
tion and presentation of witnesses under 
most difficult circumstances, firmly but 
fairly, with not one witness being abused 
or maligned? What did the gentleman 
from Florida say on that date? You will 
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find it in the printed record of our high- 
way subcommittee hearings on page 358, 
in the very closing minutes after 5 days 
of hearings, on an occasion when he had 
very recent recollection of what had 
transpired during the previous days of 
committee hearing. I quote from the 
printed hearings of the committee: 

Mr. Cramer. I, too, want to say I con- 
gratulate the staff for the very fine job they 
did. This has been an extremely exhaustive 
investigation, and I think a most objective 
one. I want to congratulate them for the 
fine work they have done, along with the 
chairman. I, too, feel that good has come 
out of this already and much more will in 
the future. 


Talk about Operation Truth, about 
truth squads, what we ought to have is 
mention of what truth means before it 
is used so loosely and irresponsibly in 
example after example that has come to 
our attention. The ranking minority 
Member, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Scnrerer], and again I only use his name 
because I see him here on the floor of the 
House, 10 days in a large press release 
prepared in advance, abused and ma- 
ligned the committee and the chairman 
attributing to the chairman political mo- 
tives in the conduct of the hearings and 
repeated, as he had in the past, the mo- 
tives of the committee itself. He has re- 
ferred in the past to the staff and to other 
members of our committee as hatchet 
men. He has insulted the distinguished 
senior colleague and chairman of our 
full committee, the gentleman from New 
York Mr. BUCKLEY], by assigning to him 
and attributing to him nothing but po- 
litical motivations for this investigating 
committee. 

He put out this press release on Mon- 
day, 10 days ago when he knew that 2 
days later, on Wednesday of that week, 
there was to be held an executive session 
of our committee in which the points to 
which he had made reference would be 
discussed before the full membership of 
the committee. So our committee met on 
Wednesday, two days after he released 
tkis scathing, vitriolic, unmitigated at- 
tack on everybody in the committee—the 
staff, the chairman, the subcommittee 
and the chairman of the full committee. 
The purpose of the investigation was to 
give full briefing, a face-to-face report 
and rundown by our committee staff 
counsel to the full committee member- 
ship informing them of what they had 
been doing this past 3 months and 
what they intend to do and to what de- 
gree these cases are unfolding. I, as 
chairman, then stated that now was the 
time for any member to raise questions 
that may be disturbing them. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio maintained interesting 
and self-incriminating silence on the 
grave charges he had raised two days 
earlier in his press release. Now I call 
that hit-and-run tactics, and I say so 
publicly here on the floor of the House 
and in the presence of the two minority 
members to whom these remarks are di- 
rected. I say that this is an indefensible 
twisting of the truth and I charge here 
that they have insulted the members of 
the committee and cast irresponsible but 
grave and serious doubts on the conduct 
and purpose of our committee. I want 
the Recorp to show that these two gen- 
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tlemen from the very beginning, even 
before the committee was created, have 
attacked and questioned in very unre- 
strained terms the motives of the com- 
mittee; that the two gentlemen appeared 
in person before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Administration and 
opposed the appropriations for this high- 
way investigation. They opposed it, of 
course, on the ground that the amount 
asked for the investigation was too much. 
But when we asked them what they re- 
commended, they said they had given it 
nc consideration and they had no recom- 
mendation to make. The record will 
show all three House Members of the 
minority on that appropriations subcom- 
mittee subsequently voted against this 
request for funds to conduct this tremen- 
dous intricate, important, and difficult 
investigation of the highway program. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp in further detail to try to 
clarify some of the misstatements that 
were put in the Recor yesterday and on 
preyious occasions, and I thank the gen- 
tleman from Illinois for the time he has 
so generously given to me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, so, here 
is the story of highly irresponsible be- 
havior of the minority members. 

Twice within the past 10 days the 
Special Subcommittee To Investigate the 
Federal-aid Highway Program has been 
subjected to vitriolic hit-and-run at- 
tacks. The first such attack was made 
by the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. ScHERER], through the medium of a 
press release which contained wild alle- 
gations which he did not have the 
temerity to repeat when an executive 
session of the subcommittee was called. 

The second ranking minority member, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER], chose the floor of the House as 
the forum for his attack just yesterday. 

I have tried my best, as chairman of 
this subcommittee, to direct its affairs in 
a way that is calculated to keep the in- 
vestigation free from political overtones. 
I call upon the Members of the House to 
witness that the injection of political 
considerations originates entirely from 
the other side and I have no recourse 
except to set the record straight. 

The gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from Florida are well aware 
of the rule in equity that a complainant 
must come into court with clean hands. 
Their public pronouncements scarcely 
fall within the purview of this rule. 

I have no hesitancy in charging now 
that they have been obstructionists from 
the very moment this subcommittee was 
conceived, They opposed the appropria- 
tion of funds for its operation. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio has insulted the chair- 
man of the parent committee. Both he 
and the gentleman from Florida have 
impugned my integrity and the gentle- 
man from Ohio has gratuitously insulted 
other individual members of the ma- 
jority, He has publicly proclaimed that 
hard-working, dedicated staff members 
are political hatchetmen, I see sitting 
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Near me, on the majority side, another 
Colleague from Florida, my good friend 
Jt Hatry, who on every occasion, in- 
cluding on the floor of the House, has 
Most vigorously supported our investiga- 
tion and urged that adequate funds be 
Provided for this tremendous task. 

The minority gentleman from Florida 
Mr. Cramer] yesterday made a great 
point in his remarks to the House that 
there have been only two investigations 
by what he disparagingly chose to term 
‘this great crusading subcommittee.” 

So that there will be no question about 
What he said, I quote from page 17150 
Of the ConcrEsstonaL RECORD, in which 
he states as follows: 

There have been two investigations; one 
Of them was directed at the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. It was an effort to try to show 
that a decision was made in regard to bridge 
Clearance, that instead of a 17-foot bridge 
Clearance, as the Department of Defense had 

- Tecommended—and some of the majority ap- 

Parently were in favor of it—they established 

8 16-foot bridge clearance. 


Now, I am not quite sure just what 
the gentleman from Florida was trying 

Say. However, I can tell you that the 
record before the subcommittee discloses 
these undisputed facts: 

First. Army staff studies were made in 
1952 and again in 1955 in the Office of 
the Chief of Transportation, Depart- 
Ment of the Army, which showed that 
the military services were designing, 
Procuring, and had in stock thousands 
Of items of excessive dimensions and 
Weight; that there had been a tendency 
on the part of military planners to use 
experience of the past for current and 
future planning; that from the trans- 
Portation aspect this type of planning 
Was no longer practical, and that an- 
Other war would be one of quick move- 
Ment demanding fluid supply lines. 

Second. Army technical manuals re- 
flected in 1953, 1954, and 1956 that 
the current ordnance inventory con- 

weapons which, when loaded on 
& transporter, varied in height from 13 
feet 614 inches, to 15 feet one-half inch. 
The Corps of Engineers, the Navy, and 
the Air Force all had essential items ex- 
ceeding 14 feet. 

Third. The configuration of the Atlas 
Missile was known in 1954. The diffi- 
Culties in moving it by highway from 
California to Cape Canaveral were 

wn in 1956. The witness, Mr. Leon- 
ard, testified that nobody in the De- 
partment of Defense ever bothered to 
from him what difficulties he was 
experiencing, 

Fourth. The act of 1956 specified that 
the standards for the Interstate System 
Were to be adequate to accommodate 
the types and volumes of traffic fore- 
Cast for the year 1975. When the stand- 
ards fixed the minimum vertical clear- 
ance at 14 feet the Department of De- 
fense was not consulted. But neither 
did the Department of Defense make 
any effort to alert the Bureau of Public 

or the American Association of 
State Highway Officials to the fact that 
the 14-foot standard would seriously im- 
Dair the ability of the military to move 
expeditiously with the oversized items 
then known to be in the ordnance in- 
ventory. 
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The 14-foot standard was officially 
adopted on July 17, 1956. The testi- 
mony shows that the issue as to its ade- 
quacy for military movements was not 
raised until 6 months later. Thereafter 
there occurred a classic example of 
bureaucratic indecision. 

From July 17, 1956, to January 27, 
1960, when the standard was finally 
raised from 14 to 16 feet, the total 
elapsed time was 3 years, 6 months, and 
10 days, during which over 2,000 affected 
bridges or structures were built. This 
was unconscionable, incredible, inexcus- 
able, and indefensible delay. 

It is to be remembered in this connec- 
tion that you will still have uncorrected 
a gigantic obstacle course of thousands 
of substandard underpasses which will 
continue to strangle the mobility of mili- 
tary units which may, in the future, be 
trying to make their way across those 
stretches of the system. 

And what has been the cost in terms 
of the taxpayer’s dollars? We know 
from the testimony that the Bureau of 
Public Roads made a “guesstimate” in 
March 1958 that it would cost $100 mil- 
lion to go to 16 feet and $228 million to go 
to 18 feet. The Bureau’s first firm esti- 
mate was not calculated until March 
1959. At that time the Bureau said it 
would cost $875 million to build future 
bridges, to raise and rebuild those al- 
ready completed or underway, and to 
raise and rebuild bridges on existing 
facilities that had been incorporated in 
the system. These figures were for a 17- 
foot standard. 

Six months later, because bridges con- 
tinued to be built, the figure became 
$1,123 million for 17 feet. When the 16- 
foot standard finally became official in 
January of this year the estimate be- 
came $925 million. It is not-inconceiv- 
able that the administration will now 
claim that this final decision saved $198 
million. 

The vociferous minority, during the 
course of the hearings, valiantly tried to 
associate the urgency of a higher stand- 
ard with the time when the Russians put 
sputnik into orbit. They have endeav- 
ored to create the impression that re- 
sponsibility can be limited only to the 


2.259 bridges built since 1956. They have 


argued that if the move to a higher 
standard was made immediately after 
sputnik it would only have cost $40 mil- 
lion to raise the bridges built from 1956 
up to that time and another $13 million 
to modify the design of the bridges yet 
to be built. They have also elicited testi- 
mony that to convert as of now would 
cost only $176 million and that, there- 
fore, by some complicated reasoning that 
I cannot comprehend, the loss between 
the time of sputnik and the present is 
only $123 million. 

We now come to the second investi- 
gation by the subcommittee which the 
gentleman from Ohio, in his press re- 
lease, characterized as, and I quote, “an 
investigation which had political over- 
tones involving a factional fight within 
the Democratic Party. The present 
Governor of Oklahoma is the leader of 
one of the factions which was helped by 
the hearings. It is significant or maybe 
it is merely a coincidence that his 
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brother is a member of our investigat- 
ing committee.” The gentleman from 
Florida, propagandizing on the same 
identical line, stated here in the House 
that “apparently some internal, largely 
political, problems were involved there.” 

The gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from Florida, as evidenced by 
the foregoing quotations, demonstrate 
that their gift for distorting facts is vir- 
tually indescribable: 

Now, what are the true facts? The 
evidence in the Oklahoma situation es- 
tablished conclusively that serious in- 
spection deficiencies existed at both the 
Federal and State levels and that the 
inspection and investigative machinery 
of the Bureau of Public Roads failed to 
bring to light the deplorable conditions 
subsequently shown by the subcommittee 
staff to have prevailed during almost the 
entire construction period, The unre- 
futed testimony was that the contractor 
did, in fact, ignore the specifications; 
that substandard materials were used 
during construction; that there was im- 
proper weighing of materials; that there 
was falsification of test reports and test 
samples; that there was double billing 
for material and overpayment for ma- 
terials; and finally, that there were 
shortages of materials in the finished 
highway. Expert witnesses estimated 
that the deficiencies in the completed 
road were in excess of $524,000. The 
testimony also disclosed that a former 
Oklahoma highway commissioner, in vio- 
lation of a State statute, held a hidden 
25 percent interest in a construction 
company that participated in a lucra- 
tive subcontract for sodding on one of 
the projects in question, during the pe- 
riod of his service as a member of the 
highway commission, 

I would like to cite one more instance 
to illustrate how well the gentleman 
from Florida can blow hot and cold. 
He is critical now of the way the sub- 
committee and the staff has operated, 
but I would like to quote to you from 
page 358 of the printed record of the 
Oklahoma hearings and these are Mr. 
CRAMER’s Own words: 

Mr. Cramer, I, too, want to say I congratu- 
late the staff for the very fine job they did. 
This has been an extremely exhaustive in- 
vestigation and I think a most objective 
one. I want to congratulate them for the 
fine work they have done, along with the 
chairman. I, too, feel that good has come 
out of this already, and much more will in 
the future. I am extremely gratified and 
encouraged to learn of the committee es- 
tablished by the State highway officials, be- 
cause I am thoroughly convinced that if 
this problem is not tackled and licked on 
the State level it can only result in addi- 
tional Federal intervention and additional 
Federal bureaucracy, and thus taking away 
some of the responsibilities and rights that 
the States presently have in this p 

I am glad to see that the State highway 
officials are accepting that responsibility and 
going forward, and likewise the Bureau of 
Public Roads, on having had these facts 
called to their attention. 


Both the gentleman from Ohio and 
the gentleman from Florida have pub- 
licly accused me of handcuffing the com- 
mittee and the staff between now and 
November. They have clearly implied 
that all investigative activity has been 
suspended. Once again they are guilty 
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of indefensible twisting of the truth. I 
want the Recorp to show that there has 
been no slackening of investigative ac- 
tivity and there is no intention of sus- 
pending any investigative activity. I do 
serve notice on the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle that as long as I 
am chairman of this subcommittee we 
will not hold public hearings in any man- 
ner until such time as there has been a 
full and complete investigation and the 
ascertainment of all available facts. 

The gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from Florida both know full 
well that the objective of this subcom- 
mit has been to operate in a non- 
part: manner and that we will 
definitely give judicious consideration to 
any complaints that we receive and that 
we do not propose for one moment to en- 
gage in any witch hunt or badger any 
whipping boys. 

I want the Recorp also to show that 
both the gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from Florida during the 
course of hearings that we have held 
consider it to be their principal duty to 
serve as defense counsel for the present 
Republican administration. The gentle- 
man from Florida particularly pursued 
the rather novel defense that the rea- 
son the Oklahoma scandals were not 
disclosed earlier came about because no 
one bothered to tell the Bureau of Public 
Roads what was going on in that State. 
He knows as well as I do that nothing 
can relieve the Bureau of Public Roads 
or other agencies of the Government 
from the responsibility of ferreting out 
wrongdoing wherever it may occur. 

The gentleman from Florida made a 
particular point on Tuesday of inserting 
in the Rrconp the official documents of 
the Bureau of Public Roads which shows 
the substantial progress being made on 
what has been termed “this greatest of 
public roads programs in the history of 
the world.” He conveniently forgot to 
mention the undeniable fact that no one 
really knows to what extent conditions 
similar to those found in Oklahoma ex- 
ist elsewhere in the United States. The 
subcommittee is engaged even now in in- 
vestigations which we are pretty cer- 
tain will show that highways elsewhere 
have been built without regard for 
specifications. 

The gentleman from Florida has also 
tried vainly to assert the premise that 
the only good things that ever happened 
in Federal aid to highways came about as 
a result of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. He completely ignored the record 
which shows that Federal aid to high- 
ways invariably has come through the 
urging of Democratic administrations 
and support from the Democratic- 
controlled Congresses. 

It was a Democratic administration 
in 1933, backed by a Democratic Con- 
gress, that made Federal funds available 
for secondary roads. It was a Demo- 
cratic administration in 1939 that fore- 
saw the need for transcontinental super- 
highways. It was a Democratic Con- 
gress in 1944 that passed legislation 
stepping up Federal aid for the postwar 
years and which designated the 40,000- 
mile national system of interstate high- 
ways. It was a Democratic Congress in 
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1952 that made the first specific authori- 
zation of funds for the Interstate 
System. It was a Democratic Congress 
that enacted the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 which authorized the 13-year 
program for completion of the inter- 
state and a sustained level of financial 
help for the primary, secondary, and 
urban systems. 

Surely the gentleman from Florida 
must have had his tongue in his cheek 
when he made the following statement 
with reference to the passage of the 1956 
Highway Act: 

It was largely because of the President's 
strong leadership and the support he had 
among the Republicans in Congress that the 
program enacted was a responsible one, pro- 
viding adequate funds for construction, and 
the establishment of a trust fund to be 
replenished with earmarked road- user taxes; 
also there was tremendous Democratic pres- 
sure to finance the program out of the gen- 
eral fund. 


Those of us who were in Congress at 
the time have no difficulty in remember- 
ing that the administration originally 
proposed that this program be financed 
through a bond issue. Neither do we 
have any trouble in remembering that 
the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
George Humphrey, successfully induced 
Senator Byrp to insert the Byrd amend- 
ment in the 1956 act which has caused 
most of the financial difficulties that 
have plagued the program in recent 
years. 

The gentleman from Florida was also 
most careful not to tell you Members of 
the House how the administration in 
1956 which, as you all know was a presi- 
dential election year, played fast and 
loose with the highway trust fund and 
used it as a vehicle by which to proclaim 
to the American public that the admin- 
istration had ended fiscal 1956 with a 
surplus of 81.626 billion. 

The highway trust fund was created 
on July 1, 1956, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury immediately transferred $1.98 
billion in unpaid bills to the trust fund 
but did not turn over one red cent of 
revenue which had been collected from 
highway users during fiscal 1956. The 
road-user taxes were earmarked, all 
right, but not for the purposes of paying 
highway bills. 

It is a matter of official record that in 
fiscal 1956 the Treasury collected $2.944 
billion from American motorists but 
every dime of this was used to create the 
mythical surplus. Without application 
of this $2.944 billion to general fund 
purposes the administration would have 
concluded the year with a deficit. Ac- 
cording to Republican reasoning it was 
perfectly all right to saddle the trust 
fund with a mortgage of almost $2 bil- 
lion. 

Let it be noted for the record that the 
gentleman from Ohio has admitted pub- 
licly the truth of what I have just stated. 
In a speech to the American Association 
of State Highway Officials in Boston last 
October, in discussing the financial crisis 
that had developed in the highway pro- 
gram, the gentleman from Ohio said this: 

The trust fund absorbed, as was not con- 
templated, approximately $1.5 billion of 
highway obligations due and owing on the 
effective date of the 1956 act. 
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Even then he could not get the figure 
straight because there is no doubt about 
the fact that the total was $1.98 billion. 

The gentleman from Florida also con- 
veniently forgets to tell you that while 
the administration collects at the present 
time almost 84½ billion annually from 
highway users, more than $1% billion 
goes to the general fund and not into 
the highway trustfund. Isay to the gen- 
tleman from Florida and also.to the 
gentleman from Ohio that the fiscal 
policies of the present Republican ad- 
ministration have eroded and seriously 
jeopardized the basic principles of the 
1956 legislation to keep financing and 
construction in balance. 

The present administration has evi- 
denced no compunction about using the 
highway trust fund as a handy market 
for U.S. short term notes but has shown 
great reluctance to loan money to the 
trust fund even though the law says it 
shall. On those occasions when moneys 
have been advanced from the gener 
fund to the trust fund there has been 
insistence by the administration on re- 
payment before the end of the fiscal 
year despite the fact that the act pro- 
vides that such advances shall be paid 
when the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
termines that moneys are available in 
the trust fund for such purposes. The 
administration conveniently construes 
this to mean that repayment shall be 
made for the convenience of the Treas- 
ury and not for the convenience of the 
trust fund. I think it is quite obvious 
that such a limitation on the length of 
time in which the trust fund can be of a 
debtor to the general fund certainly was 
not the intention of Congress when this 
provision was included in the act. 

The inconsistency of the position of 
the gentleman from Florida is best evi- 
denced by the statement that the high- 
way program is actually ahead of sched- 
ule. Anybody who knows anything 
about the situation knows that under 
present circumstances the Interstate 
System cannot possibly be completed by 
the target date of 1972. The adminis- 
tration has publicly admitted that it is 
not possible to complete the system un- 
til 1975 or later. 

The gentleman from Florida would 
also have us believe that the adminis- 
tration is not responsible for the 
stretchout of the program. The plain 
fact of the matter is that there has been 
a stretchout and that during the past 
year it was carried out under the dis- 
guise of what the Bureau of Public 
Roads chose to label “reimbursement 
planning.” One Department of Com- 
merce official described it as “essentially 
a scheduling of obligations for Federal- 
aid highways to avoid the embarrass- 
ment of default on Federal contractual 
obligations made necessary by the finan- 
cial policy enacted by Congress in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958.” 

Most of us remember that Congress 
moved in 1958, with administration ap- 
proval, to provide a shot in the arm to 
a sagging economy and to ward off a 
threatening recession by increasing the 
allocations to both the interstate and 
the A-B-C programs. In the process it 
suspended for 2 years the pay-as-you-g9 
Byrd amendment to the 1956 act whica 
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limited interstate apportionments to an 
amount not to exceed the forward esti- 
Mates of available cash. 

The gentleman from Florida com- 
Plains that the action of Congress in 
1958 was responsible for depleting the 
trust fund and that this created the sit- 
uation where reimbursement planning 
became necessary. In reply I wish to 
state very emphatically that if the 
Treasury had not shortchanged the 
trust fund to the tune of nearly $2 bil- 
lion in 1956 the financial crisis would 
never have occurred and the necessity 
for the 1959 increase of 1 cent to the 
Federal gasoline tax might well have 
been avoided. 

In conclusion, I want to reiterate what 
I said before, that the injection of pol- 
ities into this situation came from the 
Other side of the aisle. Under the cir- 
cumstances, and in view of the personal 
attacks on me, I have no alternative ex- 
cept to make a vigorous reply and to 
Cite the undisputed facts which the gen- 
tleman from Ohio and the gentleman 
from Florida so casually skirt. I also 
Want to make it very plain once again 
that the investigations by this subcom- 
Mittee will be carried out in an orderly 
Manner and that hearings will be held 
Only after there has been full and com- 
Plete investigation and ascertainment of 
all available facts. 

I am sure that I speak for the ma- 
jority members of the subcommittee 
When I say that we have every intention 


of being objective and that our primary 


Concern is to conduct thorough but fair 
hearings to sustain the integrity of the 
program and to continue to maintain 
the public confidence in this gigantic 
Program. 

Mr. PUCINSEI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Minnesota for his 
Contribution. 


(Mr. CRAMER addressed the House. 
His remarks will appear hereafter in the 
Appendix.] 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I can 
Yield only very briefly. I have promised 
to yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 


Vise and extend my remarks immediately 


following the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
gut objection, it is so ordered. 

re was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the same request to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and also make the same request 

or my colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana Mr. Brapemas]. 


Mr. SCHERER. Reserving the right 


to object, since I have been attacked on 
this floor I take this time to 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I refuse 
to yield to the gentleman at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio is proceeding 
Under a reservation of the right to object. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri, Under the 
circumstances, Mr, Speaker, I withdraw 
My request. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man briefiy. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I thank the 
gentleman for his courtesy. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota has been unjustly attacked. 
I do not think there has been a more 
dedicated member of the Public Works 
Committee than the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLAT- 
NIK]. I find myself placed in the posi- 
tion of defending a man who has dedi- 
cated himself to the public roads pro- 
gram, who has demonstrated his great 
capabilities in this House, yet he has 
been attacked and castigated with prej- 
udice and vituperation emanating from 
some members of our committee. 

I thought we had approached this 
situation with a great feeling of concord 
and a great feeling of dedication to im- 
proving our highway program; and I 
feel that it is a shame that at this late 
hour so much time is spent in criticism 
of this worthy and dedicated man. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
apologize to the gentleman but I cannot 
yield further. I would like to sum- 
marize if I may. 

Mr, JONES of Alabama. Before the 
gentleman from Illinois reclaims his 
time I hope he will bear with me to let 
me say that I think this is a time to 
dedicate ourselves improvement 
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stalwarts, one of the great patriots, one 
of the great statesmen of the House of 
Representatives. To have him in the 
position of being so severely criticized is 
something that cannot remain unan- 
swered. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I again 
must apologize to the gentleman, I 
have about 20 seconds left. 

When I asked for this simple little 
special order to discuss and lament the 
fact that we did not get minimum wage 
legislation in this session of Congress 
because of the actions of our Republican 
colleagues on the left of the aisle and 
their failure to act in conference, I did 
not realize that we would be over- 
whelmed by so many facts that have 
completely demolished the chicanery of 
the Republican operation the other day 
which they called Operation Veracity. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, the 
National Democratic Committee has pre- 
pared an analysis of the Democratic and 
Republican platforms, and I think if we 
have not covered any of the points that 
the architects of Operation Veracity 
raised the other day, I am sure that as 
I present these facts here the question 
will be answered. 

One thing is certain. After listening 
to my friends during this evening, we 
may be divided in our own party on 
occasion, but the fact is millions of peo- 
ple every day in America are reminded 
of the great progress of the Democratic 
Party by the simple little gadget they 
have in front of their steering wheel in 
their cars, and every day they know that 
when they put that lever in D“ they 
are in the Democratic Party and they 
are driving forward. When they put 
that lever in “R” they are in the Re- 
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publican Party, and they are going 
backward. 

In the past few days we have heard a 
lot of talk about the Republican plat- 
form adopted at Chicago last month, 

The Democratic National Committee 
has prepared a comparison of our plat- 
form with that of the Republicans and 
added the essential last comparison of 
“performance.” 

It would seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
in the field of platform performance, the 
Republicans are a lot of talk. In a most 
cynical way they pattern their platform 
to sound like ours, but leave out the all- 
important specifics. 

Their platform of 1952 was meaning- 
ful. They promised much and it re- 
8 to be seen what they would pro- 

uce. 

The platform of 1956 was less mean- 
ingful because they had 4 years to 
perform and failed. 

This platform of 1960 has no mean- 
ing at all. They have had 8 years 
to show what they could do and they 
have not done. 


I am sure these facts, figures, and 
statements, will help to clear the air. 


[From the Democratic Digest, September 
1960] 
Facts To FILE: PLATFORMS AND PERFORMANCES 

Americans have long been conditioned to 
taking party platforms with a grain of salt. 
Belief in the cynical summary that “plat- 
forms are something to run on, not stand 
on” is widespread. On top of such skep- 
ticism is the fact that this year, on many 
matters, the platforms of the two parties 
seem to say about the same thing. 

How, then, is the voter to evaluate the 
platforms? Facts to File this month seeks 
to document two points: (a) That there 
are, in fact, substantial differences in the 
positions of the two parties, differences re- 
flected in the wording of specific sections of 
the platforms, despite GOP attempts to mask 
these differences in generalities. (b) That 
even where the platforms seem to say about 
the same thing, there is a real difference in 
the probabilities of specific undertakings 
being carried out. This difference can best 
be judged from the past records of the par- 
ties. Selected examples illustrating these 
two points are cited below: 

DEFENSE 
Democratic platjorm 

The new Democratic Administration will 
recast our military capacity in order to pro- 
vide forces and weapons of a diversity, bal- 
ance, and mobility sufficient in quantity and 
quality to deter both limited and general 
aggressions. 

Our military position today is measured 
in terms of gaps—missile gap, space gap, 
limited-war gap * * *, 

This is the strength that must be erected: 
Deterrent. military power ° Balanced 
conventional military forces * * * Con- 
tinuous modernization * * * intensified re- 
search and development. 

GOP platform 

We have, and will continue to have, the 
defenses we need to protect our freedom. 

The strategic imperatives of our national 
defense policy are these: 

Highly mobile and versatile forces. 

A nuclear retaliatory power that can sur- 
vive surprise attack, strike back, and de- 
stroy any possible enemy. 

National determination to employ all 
necessary military capabilities so as to render 
any level of aggression unprofitable. 
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Unremitting modernization * * * deyel- 
opment and production of new strategic 
Weapons, 

Performance 

Budget considerations have come first in 
the Eisenhower-Nixon years. As a result all 
authorities agree that we have lost the pre- 
ponderance of military power over the So- 
viet Union which we had in 1953. In spite 
of growing gaps, GOP legislators in five votes 
between 1953 and 1959 voted against in- 
creased military strength, while Democrats 
supported such measures. 

Here are the votes: 


Percent | Percent 
Vote of Demo- Jof Repub- 
crats for hotas 
1953: To Increase Alr Force 83 98 
1954: To maintain Army. 79 98 
1956: To increase Air Force. 93 88 
1958: To increase Army 84 71 
1959: To increase alrlift. 68 90 
DISARMAMENT 
Democratic platform 


A primary task is to develop responsible 
proposals that will help break the deadlock 
on arms control. This requires a na- 
tional peace agency for disarmament plan- 
ning and research, 

GOP platjorm 

We are * * * ready to negotiate and to 
institute realistic methods and safeguards 
for disarmament, and for the suspension of 
nuclear tests. 

Performance 

Requests by the Senate Disarmament Sub- 
committee that the status of the Govern- 
ment’s arms control division be improved 
have gone unheeded by the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration. Democratic proposals 
for special agencies to work on arms control 
measures have received no support from the 
GOP. Negotiations have been unimaginative 
and, on occasion, undercut by the military 
betause the GOP administration lacked co- 
ordination and leadership. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 
Democratic platform 


Our economy can and must grow at an 
average rate of 5-percent annually. * * ° 
We pledge ourselves to policies that will 
achieve this goal without inflation, 

GOP platform 

We must quicken the pace of our economic 
growth to prove the power of American free 
enterprise to meet growing and urgent de- 
mands. * we therefore accord high 
priority to vigorous economic growth. 

Performance 


U.S. gross national product has averaged 
an annual increase of only 2.4 percent in the 
GOP years since 1953, whereas it averaged 
4.6 percent from 1947 to 1953, under Truman, 
A Senate study emphasized that this slow 
growth was a direct result of Eisenhower- 
Nixon tight money and similar policies. 

INFLATION AND TIGHT MONEY 
Democratic platform 


A Democratic President will put an end 
to the present high-interest, tight-money 
policy. eee 

Among those remedies [for inflation] are 
monetary and credit policies properly applied, 
budget surpluses in times of full employ- 
ment and action to restrain administered 
price increases in industries where economic 
power rests in the hands of a few. 

GOP platform 

We reject the concept of artificial growth 
forced by * * loose money policies. 

We favor: * * use of the full powers of 
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Government to prevent the scourges of de- 
pression and inflation. 
Performance 

The GOP tight-money policy has given 
gigantic profits to moneylenders. It has 
greatly increased Federal, State and local 
government costs, (Almost $10 billion in 
additional Federal interest payments alone.) 
It has added about $4,000 to the interest 
costs on a $15,000 home mortgage. It has 
slowed down economic growth, With all this 
it has not stopped inflation. Since 1952 the 
cost of living has risen about 11 percent. 

AGRICULTURE 
Democratic platform 

To achieve income parity, we propose 
“production and marketing quotas * * * 
loans on basic commodities at not less than 
90 percent of parity, production payments, 
commodity purchases, and marketing orders 
and agreements. 

GOP platform 

We pledge: 

Use of price supports at levels best fitted to 
specific commodities * * * Promises of spe- 
cific levels of price support * * are cruel 
deceptions, 

Performance 


Parity ratios fell from more than 100 per- 
cent to 77 percent in 7 GOP years, while the 
Republican President vetoed three price sup- 
port measures. In a typical vote in Congress 
in 1958, more than 80 percent of the Demo- 
crats voted for high price supports, and more 
than 75 percent of the Republicans voted 
against, 

FOREIGN POLICY 


Democratic platform 


American foreign policy in all its aspects 
must be attuned to our world of 
change.. 

We shall expand world trade in every 
responsible way. 

We shall support practical measures to 
ease the necessary adjustments of indus- 
tries and communities which may be un- 
avoldably hurt by increases in im- 
ports. ee 


We recognize and welcome the irresistible 
momentum of the world revolution. 
We shall identify American policy with the 
values and objectives of this revolution. 
* © © We shall place our programs of inter- 
national cooperation on a long-term basis. 

The Democratic programs of economic co- 
operation will be aimed at making it as easy 
as possible for the political leadership in 
these countries to turn the energy, talent, 
and resources of their peoples to orderly 
economic Sas 

We shall keep open the lines of communi- 
cation with our opponents. Despite difi- 
culties in the way of peaceful agreement, 
every useful avenue will be energetically ex- 
plored and pursued. 


GOP platform 


The preeminence of this Republic re- 
quires of us a vigorous, resolute foreign 
policy—inflexible against every tyrannical 
encroachment, and mighty in Its advance 
toward our own affirmative goals... 

Carrying forward under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the policy of gradual, selective— 
and truly reciprocal—reduction of unjusti- 
fiable barriers to trade among free nations. 
We advocate effective administration of the 
act's escape clause and peril-point provisions 
to safeguard American jobs and domestic in- 
dustries against serious injury. °* * * 

In Latin America, Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East, peoples of ancient and recent 
independence have shown their determina- 
tion to improve their standards of living, 
and to enjoy an equality with the rest of 
mankind. * * * We declare ourselves to be 
in sympathy with their aspirations. 
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We propose a further evolution of our pro- 
grams for assistance to and cooperation with 
other nations, suitable to the emerging needs 
of the future.. 

The Elsenhower-Nixon administration has 
demonstrated its ss to negotiate in 
earnest with the Soviet Union to arrive at 
Just settlements for the reduction of world 
tensions. We pledge the new administration 
to continue in the same course, 


Performance 


While the objectives of both parties in 
foreign affairs are, as they should be, the 
same, the performance record of Democratic 
administrations has been one of vigorous 
and positive action and initiative to ad- 
vance these objectives (e.g., the founding of 
the U.N.; the Marshall plan; NATO; the 
point 4 program). The Elsenhower-Nixon 
administration, on the other hand, has been 
content to carry out earlier Democratic 


policies in a routine and unimaginative way 
and to act only in response to Soviet initia- 
tives, and then only late in the day and on 
a minimum basis. 

GOP congressional positions have reflected 
this essentially negative approach, A few 
examples from votes in Congress: 


(1950) 
Senate vote to maintain needed 
level of Marshall plan sid 1 
Senate vote to increase military 
aid to Europo (1881) 
House vote to Increase funds for 
international education activ- 
to avoid crippling 
amendments in Trade Agree- 
ments Act extension (1888) 
Senate voto for 2-year instead of 
1-year extension of Agricultural 
8 Act 99 
ousa go of " 
Peace” Act e 


SMALL BUSINESS 
Democratic platform 
We pledge: action to aid small business in 
obtaining credit and equity capital at rea- 
sonable rates * * * yigorous enforcement of 
the antitrust laws. 
GOP platform 
We favor * * * spurring the economy by 
fostering new and small business, by con- 
tinued active enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. 
Performance 
The number of business failures increased 
by 94.3 percent between 1952 and 1959, while 
the total number of businesses in existence 
increased only 2.6 percent in the first 6 GOP 


years. 

From 1952 to 1959, manufacturing firms 
with assets of more than $100 million in- 
creased their sales by 63 percent and their 
profits after taxes by 77 percent. In the 
same years, sales by firms with assets of less 
than $1 million increased only 20 percent, 
and their profits after taxes only 2 percent. 


HOUSING 
Democratic platform 

We support a housing construction goal 
of more than 2 million homes a year (pri- 
marily for) middle- and low-income fam- 
ilies. ers 

Special mortgage assistance, with low in- 
terest rates, long-term mortgage periods and 
reduced downpayments. * * +» 

Substantial low-rent public housing. 

Direct Government loans for housing for 
older people. 


1960 


GOP platform 

We support adequate authority for 
the Federal housing agencies to assist the 
flow of mortgage credit into private hous- 
ing * e for middle- and low-income fam- 
ilies, © ¢ © 

Effort to clear slums, * * + 

New programs *.* * for the elderly and 
nursing homes, * * * 


Perjormance 


Even with the slump in housing, Repub- 
lican majorities voted against housing bills 
and in 1959 the President vetoed housing 
bills twice. Among other objections, both 
Veto messages said programs for the elderly, 
urban renewal and low-rent public housing 
were either “entirely unnecessary” or ex- 
cessive.” Eighty percent of the Democrats 
consistently voted for these measures. A 
1960 bill to ease mortgage money has been 
threatened with a veto. 


JOBS AND WAGES 
Democratic platform 

We will reduce current unemployment to 
& minimum, 

If recessionary trends appear, we will act 
Promptly with countermeasures. * * We 
Pledge to raise the minimum wage to $1.25 
an hour and to extend coverage to several 
million workers not now protected. 

GOP platform 

We must raise employment to even higher 
levels.. 

We pledge ® * * upward revision in amount 
and extended coverage of the minimum wage 
to several million more workers. 


Performance 

GOP recessions have raised the unemploy- 
Ment plateau higher each time, with 5 per- 
dent of the labor force out of work most of 
the time since 1954. 

Republicans viewed a $1.25 minimum wage 
as inflationary, thus forced $1.15 into the bill 
enacted by the House. The GOP also op- 
Posed coverage of an additional 744 million 
Workers. 

In a showdown Senate vote on August 18, 
1960, on increasing the minimum wage to 
$1.25 and coverage, 75 percent of 
Democrats led by Senator KENNEDY support- 
ed the measure; 55 percent of the Republi- 
Cans opposed it. 

EDUCATION _ 
Democratic platform 

Financial support, within the traditional 
framework of local control * * * wilt take 
the form of Federal grants to States es 
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including classroom construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries. 
GOP platform 

We pledge * * a program of Federal ald 
for school construction.. We believe 
* * © direct contributions fox teach- 
er's salaries can only lead * * to Federal 
domination and control of our schools. 


Performance 


Every year since 1953 Democrats have tried 
to enact legislation providing for Federal aid 
for school construction and teacher salaries. 
GOP promises of “full support“ came easy, 
but the White House was silent and NIXON 
“vetoed” education aid with his tle-breaking 
vote (February 3, 1960). Nearly two-thirds 
of House Democrats voted for, and more than 
two-thirds of the Republicans voted against, 
school aid in 1960. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
Democratic platform 
The Democratic administration * * * will 
begin again to build multiple-purpose dams, 
hydroelectric facilities, flood-control works, 
navigation facilities, and reclamation proj- 
ects 


Federal action is needed in planning, co- 
ordinating and helping to finance [water and 
air] pollution control. The States and local 
communities cannot go it alone. 

GOP platform 

We pledge * * development of new 
water resource projects throughout the 
Nation. 

Strengthened Federa] enforcement powers 
in combating water pollution. * * * Fed- 
eral grants for the construction of waste dis- 
posal plants should be made only when they 
make an identifiable contribution to clearing 
up polluted streams, 
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Performance 
In 1956, 1958, and 1959 President Elsen- 
hower enforced the GOP maxim of “no new 
starts" by vetoing bills for much-needed 
flood control and reclamation projects. The 
Democratic Congress overrode the 1959 veto. 
In 1960 the President vetoed a bill to help 
communities build sewage disposal plants, 
saying water pollution was “a local problem.” 
MEDICAL AID FOR THE AGING 
Democratic platform 


The most practicable way to provide health 
protection for older people is to use the con- 
tributory machinery of the social security 
system. 

We reject * * è the indignity of a means 
test—a pauper’s oath. 

GOP platform 

We pledge 

Revelopment of a health program that will 
provide the aged necding it * through 
a contributory system, protection against 
burdensome costs of health care. 

Performance 


Democrats in Congress have attempted to 
legislate a plan based on contributions to 
the social security system and requiring no 
means test. Republicans balked, but politi- 
cal expediency brought forth a GOP proposal 
of grants based on a means test, the cost to 
be shared by already overburdened States. 

THE BOX SCORE ON SUPPORT OF PLATFORM 

OBJECTIVES, 1953-60 

Here is an accurate record of Democratic 
and Republican votes in Congress in the past 
8 years for and against various measures ad- 
vancing progressive goals. While both 1960 
party platforms endorse such goals it is clear 
that only the Democratic Party has actively 
supported them. 
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9 examples of how the records of the candidates differ in support of platform objectives 
Notr.—From 1947 through 1950 Senator KENNEDY and Vice President Nixon served togcthor in the House of Representatives. During ocd peoa they were called u 
fering basic as 


to vote on many issues covered in the 
expressed In the 2 1900 party platforms. 


plstforms. The following examples of contrasting votes are clear-cut proof of their diff 


related to the ob) 


How the candidates voted 


Agriculture: Vot to increase u propioa e ENP an OEV „000, RO 119 July 18, 1947. 
Sm Py : jou of arail busineas ka “basing point” DI — ALIAE 


ee Vote to replace 

based on Dead, not pote 
Publie power on, BG 21 Oc vectors fond fee 
REA: Vote ta ‘ote to 


contributory insurance features for 
t. The substitute also provided less coverage, and lower benefits. This is 


Missouri Valley and Bonneville development transmission 
include $300,000,000 for REA loans in urgent deficiency bill, RO 14 Feb, 24, 1947. 


e agreements for 3 years inst 1, 3 amendments, RO 81 May 26, 1548 
key vote on For. 
allowing by certain heavy industries, "Do 
For. 
workers with a noncontributory assistance” handout Do. 
= Ty public asistance handout scheme, 
facilities, RO 40 Apr. 25, 1047. Apan, 
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The 86th Congress and Marion County, 
5 Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH W. BARR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BARR. Mr. Speaker, 
George Washington, Benjamin 
and our Founding Fathers drew up the 
Constitution, they made an important 
decision about the Congress. They de- 
cided that it would be composed of two 
bodies—a Senate, whose Members were 
to represent the different States, and a 
House of Representatives to represent 
the people. Since that time the Senate 
has grown from 26 Members to 100 as 
new States have been added. The House 
has grown from 65 to 437 as new con- 
gressional districts were carved out of 
the States. But the responsibilities are 
about the same. 

My responsibility runs clearly to the 
700,000 people who live in Marion 
County, Ind.—the people who are trying 
to raise families, earn a living, and live 
a peaceful and purposeful life. I have 
been the voice of these 700,000 people in 
the affairs of the United States for the 
past 2 years as a Member of the 86th 


We have all heard and read a lot about 
the Congress and world affairs, about the 
Congress and the Nation, about the Con- 
gress and the States. I have been di- 
rectly involved in all these matters, but 
I also think it is vital that someone re- 
port on the 86th Congress and what it 
“oF to the people in Marion County, 

We are a great metropolitan area with 
special problems that need special at- 
tention. It is my job to see to it that our 
special problems are recognized and con- 
sidered. If I do not, no one else will 
That is the reason for this report. 

WHAT IS MARION COUNTY? 


Before anyone can represent this area, 
he must first know what it is and what 
its problems are. Just what is Marion 
County, Ind.? Statistically, it is a great 
manufacturing and commercial area. It 
is one of the largest congressional dis- 
tricts. It is one of the 30 largest coun- 
ties in the Nation. More people live with- 
in our borders than live in 11 different 
States. We earn about $2% billion a 
year in manufacturing, commerce, and 
service. We pay about 8400 million a 
year in Federal taxes. These are the 
bare bones of the statistics. 

But there is a human side, too. There 
is a story of about 100,000 men and wom- 
en making a living in our plants, pro- 
ducing aircraft engines, telephones, 
drugs, automobile parts, electrical equip- 
ment, and a wide variety of other prod- 
ucts. There is a story of about 190,000 
men and women earning a living in our 
stores, on construction, and as doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, and architects. There 
is a story of 150,000 schoolchildren on 
the one hand, and about 70,000 senior 
citizens over 65 on the other. 


when 
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Put the statistics and the people to- 
gether, mix in our churches, our libraries, 
our fraternal and social organizations, 
and some sort of a picture of this great 
area begins to emerge. This is the pic- 
ture I keep trying to keep in focus. This 
is the picture I try to keep before me 
when I vote. 

With this background let us take a 
look at the 86th Congress from seven 
different sides—peace and foreign pol- 
icy, defense, Government finances, busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, and social se- 
curity—and see how its record worked 
out for Marion County, Ind. 

PEACE AND FOREIGN POLICY 


In Marion County our people share 
with everyone else in the country, and 
probably everyone else in the world, a 
deep yearning for peace. ‘Those of us 
who were under fire in World War I, 
World War II, or Korea remember the 
horror of combat and the anguish of sep- 
arated familics. We all hope to spare 
our children this fate. But it possibly 
goes deeper than that. It probably boils 
down to a concern for the survival of 
the human race. The question that 
haunts me was asked by an Air Force 
general who said: “Joe, this Nation and 
the Soviet Union are developing almost 
completely reliable weapons. Just how 
reliable are you politicians?” 

Probably the most significant move 
that the 86th Congress has made in this 
field has been through laws doubling the 
size of the World Bank and the creation 
of the Inter-American Bank. Maybe you 
are asking yourself: “What do these 
banks have to do with peace?” They 
Have a great deal to do with it, and they 
mark a significant change in our policy. 
Through these institutions we are saying 
to 68 free nations of the world and 20 na- 
tions in Latin America, “Look, we will 
join with you, and all of us will put up 
our cash and our brains to attack the 
problems of poverty, disease, and ignor- 
ance wherever they may exist.” 

Foreign aid has become increasingly 
unpopular with the Congress because we 
realize that our country simply does not 
have the resources or the brains to solve 
the problems of the underdeveloped na- 
tions of Africa; Asia, and South America 
alone. Recent events in the world— 
especially in Cuba and Latin America— 
have cast serious doubts on the old ap- 
proach. But recent events have also 
shown that cooperation will work and 
can head off Communist drives to exploit 
these underprivileged nations. 

The Community Chest is working fine 
in Indianapolis and Marlon County. 
Through the World Bank and the Inter- 
American Bank the 86th Congress just 
carried this idea on to our international 
problems of peace and foreign policy. 
History would indicate that if the world 


_ ends up with Russia and China on one 


side, the United States on the other, and 
the rest of the world in the middle, then 
there is little chance for peace or free- 
dom. An explosion is inevitable. But 
if we bind the free nations to us through 
this Community Chest approach of shar- 
ing brains and cash to attack poverty and 
ignorance, then the world stands a 
chance for freedom and peace. We in 
Marion County stand to get a better re- 
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turn for the 20 millions of our tax money 
that is being spent every year on foreign 
ald. 

DEFENSE 

While working for peace, we cannot be 
foolish enough to neglect our defenses. 
The Communists obviously respect 
strength. The question that the 86th 
Congress had to face was, What sort of 
defense?” One wise old Senator told me, 
“Most generals and admirals are always 
preparing for the wrong kind of war. 
They are always getting ready for a war 
in which we strike the first blow. But 
this is impossible under our democratic 
government. We have never struck the 
first blow and probably never will.” 

Our task is clear. We must make sure 

at any enemy knows that we will re- 

liate with terrible force if attacked. 
Still, the Congress has to fight the Navy 
on carriers that we think are vulnerable. 
and to urge them to concentrate on re- 
taliatory weapons such as antisubmarine 
warfare. We have to prod the Air Force 
to consider an airborne alert, and to de- 
velop missiles that can be moved on rail- - 
way cars. Retaliation is our goal, and I 
think the record of the 86th Congress in 
that respect is good. 

On other defense fronts, I am not too 
happy. Their accounting methods in 
the Department of Defense are so old- 
fashioned that they tell little or nothing 
to me. About 200 millions of Marion 
County tax dollars are involved in de- 
fense. You can see why I have yelled 
about accounting. 

Probably the biggest gap is Civil De- 
fense. First of all, I think that the name 
is wrong. This area is defense pure and 
simple. If Marion County is hit and our 
people cannot get back to producing en- 
gines, rocket casings, and communication 
equipment, then how can this Nation 
launch an effective and sustained retal- 
iatory strike? Frankly our efforts seem 
poor in this area so vital to us in Marion 
County. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

All of us are concerned about the Na- 
tion’s debt and its spending. I was sur- 
prised to find that the House is usually 
very frugal with your money. In 29 out 
of 33 appropriation bills, we cut the 
amount the President requested. The 
total cuts ran to about $5 billion. I per- 
sonally voted for about $5 billions less 
than the administration asked for in 
1959 and again in 1960. 

Finance is the field in which I am 
trained and which I know. I have 
worked harder on Government finances 
than any other field. I can pass on to 
the people in Marion County three bits 
of advice. 

First. Do not look for sizable tax cuts 
until we can get some measure of peace 
in the world. The cold war has moved 
to Cuba within 97 miles of our borders. 

Second. If we are going to cut the 
debt, we will have to run a large surplus 
in good years, because in bad years we 
will be lucky to end up with small defi- 
cits. The returns from the income tax 
fluctuate violently up and down. 

Third. Keep yelling about saving. 
There is more pressure on the Congress 
to spend than to save. 
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BUSINESS 


Marion County has one special busi- 
ness interest that should be protected. 
We sell millions of dollars worth of 
drugs, truck engines, truck bodies, and 
many other items in world trade. Some 
estimates show the total as high as 150 
millions a year and involving directly 
10,000 jobs, and indirectly another 20,000 
(for a total of 30,000 jobs). 

We are hurt to some extent by imports 
of bicycle chains, plywood, and a few 
other products. But on balance a free 
world trade looks much the best for us. 

On the import side we buy enormous 
amounts of oil, lead, tin, zinc, and cop- 
per, Tariff or quota laws keeping these 
prices high are not best for us. 

Marion County is a world trading 
center. It is hard to realize, but it is 
true. What is more, we make money 
out of it. The record of the 86th Con- 
gress is not too good in this field. It 
has been more interested in protection 
than trade. I voted against protection, 
but I usually lost. 


LABOR 


In Marion County we have about 
70,000 families where the husband or 
wife belongs to a labor organization. We 
have a vital stake in labor laws. The 
86th Congress started out to write a law 
giving union members the right to run 
their unions through honest election 
procedures and to control their unions’ 
money. The bill nearly ended up as a 
union-busting law. It seemed to me 
that Marion County had a history of 
decent and responsible labor-manage- 
ment relations. I believe that union 
members should have the right to run 
their own unions and that their conduct 
in our county does not call for any union 
busting. I voted accordingly. 

It is still too early to know what ef- 
fect this Labor-Management Act will 
have. 

AGRICULTURE 

Marion County could not be called a 
farming county, but our ties with agri- 
culture are very close. We ultimately 
Share the farmer’s prosperity or depres- 
sion. There is no single national pro- 
gram that has failed so miserably in re- 
cent years. In the last 8 years we have 
Spent $26 billion on a program that has 
not kept the small farmer alive. Nearly 
4 million people have left the farms. 
The program has not supported farm in- 
come, which has dropped from $14 bil- 
lion a year to $11 billion a year. The 
program has not disposed of farm sur- 
Pluses. Our surplus holdings have 
jumped from $2 billion to $9 billion in 
Storage. Our storage costs run at the 
rate of $1 million a day. And ironically, 
employees at the Department of Agricul- 
ture have increased 20,375 in the past 8 
years, What a record. 

How do we get out of this mess that 
Soaks up $20 million a year from 
Marion County tax dollars? It would 
seem obvious to me that the first step is 
to get rid of that surplus. No approach 
will work with that fantastic surplus 
hanging over the market. 
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With two-thirds of the world starving, 
surely this surplus would be a wonderful 
asset in our attempts to rebuild the 
underdeveloped parts of the world. But 
the diplomats always have some objec- 
tion that we will ruin the markets of our 
competitors. Frankly, I cannot under- 
stand this argument. How can you ruin 
a market where the people have no 
money and are starving? We have tried 
to sell part of this surplus for local cur- 
rencies that are useless except in that 
country. ‘This device is backfiring be- 
cause if we are not careful we will end 
up owning half of the poor countries in 
the world. We have enough headaches 
without that. 

Surely we can go back to the coopera- 
tive technique I mentioned earlier and 
join with other surplus nations to use 
this food for peace. I believe that we can 
do some good in the world by shipping 
food instead of firearms, butter instead 
of bombs. We would also save $350 mil- 
lions a year storage cost. 

When we get rid of the surplus, then 
what do we do to keep a healthy farm 
economy? For the next decade we may 
be plagued with the ability to grow more 
than we can eat or sell. How do we get 
rid of it? There are all sorts of solutions 
floating around, but Iam going to recom- 
mend an approach, not a solution. 

Fifty years ago the United States had 
about the same problem with our mone- 
tary system. Surpluses or shortages of 
money were causing booms or busts that 
were slowing the orderly growth of the 
country. We tackled that problem by 
establishing a commission—the Aldrich 
Commission—which studied the problem 
for 3 years and then recommended a 
Federal Reserve System to give the 
United States “enough but not too much 
money.” It is dangerous to draw too 
close an analogy between money and 
farming, but the procedure can still be 
recommended. I can say for certain that 
no orderly solution of the farm problem 
will emerge from a presidential election 
campaign. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

There are about 70,000 people in 
Marion County who are 65 or over—10 
percent of our population. By 1970 the 
percentage figure will jump to 15 percent, 
and the Census Bureau es that 
the total figure will rise to 130,000 senior 
citizens. Life for these people is not 
always easy in a great metropolitan area, 
When we lived on farms, there was 
always work to do for everyone, and aged 
relatives were a welcome and respected 
part of every household. This is not true 
today in our big city industrial areas. 
The original social security law was 
passed to meet this situation. It was 
passed to give these senior citizens and 
our society a chance to work out the 
problem of how to live with some dignity 
after 65. Today about 49,000 people in 
Marion County come under the law— 
about 70 percent of our 65 or over popu- 
lation. 

The 86th Congress made some tech- 
nical amendments to the law. First, 
they changed the $1,200-a-year earning 
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limitation to provide that anything 
earned between $1,200 and $1,500 would 
reduce benefits 50 cents for every dollar 
earned and over $1,500 each dollar 
earned would reduce benefits $1. This 
gives some incentive to earn more than 
$1,200 a year. 

Second, we eliminated the 50-year age 
requirement for total disabiilty pay- 
ments. A person covered under the act 
can now receive benefits whenever he 
becomes completely disabled. 

Lastly, we worked on the extremely 
controversial problem of medical care for 
the aged. One plan that was considered 
would have operated directly under the 
social security law. Anyone receiving 
benefits would have been entitled to hos- 
pitalization. The cost would have been 
met by raising the social security tax 
one-fourth of 1 percent. 

Another plan called for subsidies to 
private insurance companies to enable 
them to shoulder heavier risks. 

The third plan called for Federal- 
State cooperation to provide medical 
care for those elderly people who were 
hopelessly impoverished. This was the 
plan adopted. The United States will 
match State funds in this program. It 
is voluntary; any State may or may not 
join. All programs are administered by 
the State. < 

All these plans had their fierce 
supporters and opponents. The plan 
adopted was probably chosen because it 
involves no increase in the tax and will 
not damage the financial stability of the 
social security trust. 

CONCLUSION 


Marion County, Ind., is a highly sig- 
nificant part of the Nation and the 
world. According to the latest figures 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, we 
paid more Federal taxes than perhaps 
any other congressional district. It is 
certain that we paid more taxes than 14 
different States. 

We earn more money than many 
independent countries in the United 
Nations. 

We do not and cannot live in a 
vacuum. No one can ignore the needs 
of the country and the world we live in. 
But this county is important enough 
to be well and forcefully represented. 
If we fail, it would be a serious blow to 
the United States and even to the free 
world. 

Our strength is unquestionably an im- 
portant part of the total strength of the 
United States. Surely Marion County, 
Ind., is entitled to careful and diligent 
representation. 

Over the Speaker’s chair in the House 
is an inscription—a quote from Daniel 
Webster—which reads: 

Let us develop the resources of our land. 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and 
see whether we also in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform something worthy to 
be remembered. 


Last night as we adjourned I breathed 
a silent prayer that I had lived up to 
that challenge for Marion County, Ind., 
and for our beloved country. 
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Democratic Sponsorship of the Polaris 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican administration is not en- 
titled to take credit for the Polaris proj- 
ect now that it has been tested success- 
fully, and also attempt to claim that it 
fills the missile gap. The missile gap has 
not been filled, as yet. Responsibility for 
the success of the Polaris project lies 
more with the nonpartisan scientists and 
engineers in the Navy and the Atomic 
Energy Commission and their support- 
ers in the Democratic Congress. 

The Polaris submarine system com- 
bines the nuclear submarine with mis- 
siles armed with thermonuclear war- 
heads propelled by solid fuels. In each 
of these fields it has been the congres- 
sional Democrats who have provided 
the necessary leadership and funds. 
Perhaps a look at history would be in- 
structive. 

The nuclear-powered submarine pro- 
gram was instituted by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Navy under 
the Democratic administration of Presi- 
dent Truman. After the successful op- 
eration of the Mark I prototype in 1953 
and the Nautilus in 1955, the nuclear sub- 
marine program ran into the rough wa- 
ters of traditional thinking and budg- 
etary ceiling in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

It has been the Democrats in Congress 
who have supported Admiral Rickover, 
the “father” of the nuclear Navy. 
Democratic members of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
were instrumental in preventing Admiral 
Rickover from being cashiered from the 
Navy by the administration. It was the 
Congress which honored him with a con- 
gressional medal after he had been delib- 
erately snubbed by the White House. 

The Democrats in Congress recognized 
the strategic importance of marrying 
missiles and nuclear submarines and led 
the way in assuring sufficient funds and 
sound administration for the program. 

From the outset it was a battle with 
the Republican administration which 
placed the state of the budget ahead of 
the state of the art. Right now the 
number of programed Polaris sũbmarine 
systems could be increased four times. 
One would suppose that the Republican 
platform would have recognized the need 
for augmentation of the Polaris program. 
Only the Democratic platform did that. 

In 1957 the Democratic Congress 
pressed for acceleration of the Polaris 
program. Finally in 1958, after observ- 
ing that persuasion would not work, the 
Democratic Congress appropriated $600 
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million more than the administration 
requested for the Polaris system. Under 
the administration plan, at that point in 
time, only five Polaris submarines would 
have been programed. The action of the 
Democrats in Congress almost doubled 
this number, but the Bureau of the 
Budget withheld the money except for 
one submarine. 

Actually this 1958 action by the Demo- 
cratic Congress paid off, for the moneys 
were released during 1959. However, the 
administration’s release of funds was on 
a slower schedule. 

The Polaris battle of the budget was 
waged again this year. The administra- 
tion for fiscal 1961 requested only three 
submarines and funds for long leadtime 
procurement of three more. Congress, 
with its understanding of the missile gap, 
appropriated money for 12 Polaris sub- 
marines, 

Let us look at the box score. Left 70 
their own resources, the Republican ad- 
ministration at best would have pro- 
gramed only eight Polaris submarines 
and scheduled three for long leadtime 
procurement. As things now stand, and 
after a successful fight by the Democra- 
tic Congress, 14 Polaris submarines are 
fully funded, and 7 can be scheduled for 
procurement. The score is this: Demo- 
crats, 21 Polaris submarines; Republi- 
cans, 11 Polaris submarines. 

Each Polaris submarine, by the way, 
will carry 16 missiles. 

The box score with fiscal year break- 
downs is presented at the conclusion of 
my remarks. It is plain to see from this 
box score that the urgency in the Polaris 
program has been recognized by the 
Democratic Congress, which has usually 
made available more funds than the 
administration proposed. 

The Navy, too, has recommended more 
Polaris submarines than the administra- 
tion was willing to approve. The Navy 
was restrained by the administration in 
two ways: First, it had to trim its budge- 
tary sails specifically on Polaris plan- 
ning; and second, it had to work within 
restrictive overall budget ceilings set by 
the administration. 
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The restraint on Navy planning for the 
Polaris may be gaged by official Navy 
testimony that the desired objective is 
45 Polaris submarines—720 missiles—and 
that the rate of construction could be 
stepped up to 12 submarines a year with 
existing facilities. This is four times the 
role endorsed by the administration for 
the past several years. 

It will be said by administration 
spokesmen that the state of the art did 
not justify a speedup in the Polaris pro- 
gram in prior years. The Democrats in 
Congress had more faith and confidence 
in the capabilities of our scientists and 
engineers than did the budget-conscious 
administration. That confidence has 
been fully justified. Democratic leader- 
ship kept pace with, and gave impetus 
to, the Polaris program. The Republi- 
can administration lagged behind. 

In summary, the Democratic Congress 
added four Polaris submarines to the ad- 
ministration program in fiscal year 1959. 
This would have added 64 operational 
missiles 2 years earlier than requested 
by the administration. Recognizing the 
congressional leadership in this pro- 
gram, the administration yielded to 
degree. It granted the Navy funds for 
one more than the two budgeted, to 
maintain a three-per-year program. It 
finally released the funds for the other 
three over a year later, in fiscal year 
1960. The result was a delay of 1 year 
for three submarines. 

Just recently, as the election nears, 
the administration released funds for 
five submarines for fiscal year 1961, in- 
stead of three. Also, by releasing funds 
for five of the seven partially funded 
submarines authorized by the Congress, 
it has indicated a limited program of five 
per year, in lieu of the former three-per- 
year program, Even so, the administra- 
tion is holding back funds for two par- 
tially funded submarines, which cannot 
be begun for another year. ‘The result is 
a delay of 1 year for two submarines. 

The total administration deficit under 
the program Congress actually provided 
is thus 1 year’s delay for five submarines, 
or 80 missiles, not on station during the 
Se years of the Nation's greatest 
peril. 


Funding of Polaris missile submarines 


Fiscal year 


Total through fiscal year 1001. 


Number in adminis- Number me provided by | Funds released Ar 
tration budget Congress od) 


Program 


Fully Partinily 
funded funded 


= — 


—— — 


i 22 3 (denoted in parentheses) 
As announced in Secretary Gates’ 
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State Department Acts Belatedly on Ban- 
ning of Masaryk Stamp by Government 
of Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cline in American prestige abroad can be 
attributed in substantial part to the 
vacillation and delay which are charac- 
teristic of the State Department under 
the present administration. 

Just a few days ago, on August 25, the 
State Department announced that it had 
Sent a note to the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment requesting information on the bar- 
ring of U.S. mail bearing stamps honor- 
ing the great patriot of the Czech Re- 
public of lamented memory, Thomas 
Masaryk. 

As long ago as last May, Mr. Speaker, 
I asked the State Department not to seek 
information but to protest strongly to 
the Czech Government against its re- 
fusal to deliver mail carrying Masaryk 
Commemorative stamps, 

I pointed out in May, and in another 
letter early in June, that the facts were 
indisputable—that the Czech Govern- 
ment was dumping fome mail from 
America with Masaryk stamps, was re- 
turning other mail to the American 
senders with the notation, Not Admis- 
sible.” I also informed the State De- 
partment that the Czechoslovak Nation- 
al Council of America had evidence that 
in some cases letters were being delivered 
in Czechoslovakia with the Masaryk 
stamps removed from the envelopes. 

These actions by the Czech Govern- 
Ment are in clear violation of interna- 
tional postal agreements. 

After all these months, the best our 
State Department can offer is a request 
to Prague for information about the ban- 
ning of the Masaryk stamp. 

We do not need information, Mr. 
Speaker, since we have the facts. What 
we need is strong action by our State 
Department to compel the Communist 
Tulers of Czechoslovakia to abide by in- 
ternational regulations and stop inter- 
fering with mail sent from this country. 

Here we have had an opportunity, now 
largely lost, to bring before the world 
that the Communist government of 
Czechoslovakia is so apprehensive that 
it will not allow its people to see on post- 
age stamps the picture of a great Czech 
leader who fought for and helped win 
freedom for his country. 


Last spring, I suggested that our Gov- 
ernment bring this story to the whole 
world, to underscore how reluctant are 
the rulers in Iron Curtain lands to let 
their people be reminded of their days 
of freedom. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this case 
Called for much earlier action and for 
Something stronger than a polite request 
for information. It is another adminis- 
tration fumble which has cost us a great 
Opportunity. 
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Key Facts Relating to Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, by per- 
mission of the House, I am inserting in 
the Appendix of the Recor extensive in- 
formation on the position of agriculture 
in the Nation’s economy, with the 
thought that this materlal may be use- 
ful to the Members of this body in dis- 
cussing the problems of agriculture with 
their people back home: 

Key facts 9 to agriculture—Farm 

income 


In billions 
1959 cash farm income 
Value (home consumption) and rental 


value of farm dwellings 3.6 
Gross farm income 37. 4 
Farm production expenses 26. 1 
Realized net farm income 11.3 
7-year total realized net farm income, 
SOAS Ga psn ase ner tonnes bande 105.1 
7-year total realized net farm income, 
e avai a eae 84.7 
7-year loss in net farm income, 
T— esata gia ninerse a 20.4 
Farm population: 
Per capita income from agriculture, 
Jit epee RO Ree ae ek ek a, 643 
Per capita income from agriculture, 
pS ee nena Soe, ah renee at ee 711 
Per capita income from all sources, 
A ͤ ͤ Ä—— A E OR 960 
Per capita income from all sources, 
V 962 
Nonfarm population: 
Per capita income from all sources, 
CCT 2, 202 
Per capita income from all sources, 
-;ovw n 8 , 849 
Average hourly earnings: 
Farmworkers (operators and hired 
labor), 295802 Le 0. 716 


Factory workers, 1959. 1 
1959 to 1952 contrasts: 

Net farm Income down 24 percent. 

Nation's income up 35 percent. 

Farmworkers’ hourly earnings down 13 

percent. 

Factory workers’ hourly earnings up 33 

cent. 

Corporate dividend payments up 47 per- 

cent, 

FARM-NONFARM INCOME DISPARITY WIDENS 

In 1946, 41 percent of all farm-operator 
families were in the lowest income fifth of 
all families in the United States. 

In 1958, the percentage had increased to 
50: and in 1957, the percentage had in- 
creased to 55. When comparable data be- 
come available for 1959, the percentage may 
be even higher. 


Median Income | Median income 

ol lowest in- as percent of 

average Income 
farm 


23 
20 
19 


FOOD COSTS 
Retail cost, market basket of farm-pro- 
duced food; (change, 1952-59) up 1 percent, 
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Farm value, market basket of farm-pro- 
duced food: (change 1952-59) down 17 per- 
cent. 

Market basket of farm food products 
bought by average urban wage earner with 
family of three: 


Cost of market basket of farm-produced 
food as a percentage of industrial worker's 
annual earnings: 1959, 23 percent; 1952, 30 
percent. 

Pro rata share of Government cost ot farm 
price supports, plus cost of market basket 
foods, as a percentage of industrial worker's 
annual earnings: 1959, 24 percent. 

Civilian expenditures for farm foods, mar- 
keting charges and amount paid farmers: 


S UR oe a billions} 


Note.—In 1059 there were 13 percent more Wore.—In 1080 there were 13 percent more domestic 
consumers than in 1952, and they panna about 16 


percent more food—yet paid farmers $100 million less in 
total for it than 7 years earller. 


Quantities of food purchased by 1 hour of 
factory labor 


6.4 11.3 

1.2 21 

7.8 17.6 

Butter, pounds 10 29 
Pork chops, pounds. 1. 5 2.6 
Cheese, pounds 1.4 3.8 
Bacon, pounds 1. 3 A. 3 
Eggs, do rens „% Li 4.2 
Potatoes, poun 17.7 35.2 
ges, dozéns......---.------.. 1.3 . 3 


„ Marketing Service, U.S. Departe 


Bhat of A 
FARMERS’ EFFICIENCY 


Aman-hour of farm labor in 1959 produced 
nearly 3 times what it did 20 years ago. 

Crop yields in 1958-59 were at record levels; 
39 percent above 1947-49 levels. 

Total farm output per unit of resources 
used in 1959 was 24 percent above 1947-49 
levels. 

Farm production per han-hour has been 
increasing at the rate of 5 percent per year 
since 1950—more than twice the rate of in- 


crease in productivity of workers in industry. 
Farmers’ financial position 
Un billions] 


Value of real estate ne 


Value of personal property 
Working capital and investment 

in cooperatives....-..-...-...... 
U.S. savings bonds 


Total assets. 
Total liabilities. .............--. —. 
Proprictors’ equities. ~ ---=-- 


ities or debts 
rmo: incresse cities is the result of 
tn ted tand . 8 o inoq many absentee 


As of January 1, 1959, farmers’ equities 
in real estate, personal property (other than 
household goods), cooperatives, and working 
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capital, totaled $161.5 billion. If farmers 
could have sold these assets at these paper 
values and loaned the money at 6 percent in- 
terest, they would have had 90 t as 
much income in 1959 without doing a lick of 
work. 
FARM PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 
(Commodity Credit Corporation) 

As of January 1, 1953: $1,064,617,225 loss. 

As of January 1, 1960: $8,891,035,440 loss. 

(Note—tThe losses in 7 years, from Janu- 
ary 1953 through December 31, 1959, were 
more than five times the total of losses during 
the previous 20-year history of Commodity 
Credit Corporation price-support operations.) 

Twenty-year loss (1933-52) : $1,064,617,225. 

Seven-year loss (1953-59): $5,626,418,215. 

CCO price-support operations for basic 
crops only (wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, 
peanuts) : 

To January 1, 1953 (at end of 20 years): 
$13,011,290 profit. 

To January 1, 1960 (7 years later): $3,081,- 
479,607 loss. 


Losses on dalry products: 
Up to Jan, 1, 1988 $132, 523, 383 
Since Jan. 1, 1953, to Jan. 1, 
1960 ..... ED LE Ra 1, 722, 165, 322 


Dairy program losses... 1, 854, 688, 705 
CCC investments: 
Total CCC investments 
(inventory and loans) as 


of Jan. 1. 1953-...--.-... 2, 452, 000, 000 

Total CCC investments 

(inventory and loans) as 
of Jan. 1, 19860———- 9, 153, 943, 000 
CCO investments in major crops (inventory 

and loans) 
Crop Amount Value 
Cotton (bales): 
Jan. 1 1888.„„ 1,097,000 | $166, 779,000 
Jan. 1. 1000. 7, 077 000 | 1, 834, 113, 000 
heat (bushels): 
Jan. 1, 1933. 3 267, 847,000 | 1, 081, 545, 000 
Jan. 1, 1000 s; =- |1, 414, 464, 000 | 3, 435, 780, 000 
368, 349, 000 587, 274, 000 
e 1, 600, 370, 000 | 2, 482, 374, 000 
168, 000 878, 000 
13, 351, 000 89, 394. 000 
192, 528, 000 22, 644, 000 
334, 109, 000 24. 354, 000 
70, 679, 000 $17, 133, 000 
a 

Tan. 1, 1983——————k 8. 445, 000 
Jan. 1, 1900— j j———57—r7—7r—7s—.2è— 29, 209, 000 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PRODUCTION CONTROLS 


Ofcial statistics show that in the years 
1954-58 inclusive, the production of the non- 
controlled farm products increased 21 per- 
cent more than the production of the price- 
supported, controlled products (using 1952- 
53 as a base). 

Value of stocks removed from commercial 
markets, 1953-59: 

In the past 7 years, farm programs have 
limited farm production to some extent and 
have removed an average of $2.2 billion of 
farm products a year from commercial 
markets: 66.7 billion was removed by an in- 
Crease in OCO stocks; $7.9 billion was re- 
moved by Public Law 480 disposals; 60.9 bil- 
lion was removed by section 32 surplus re- 
moval purchases; total, $15.5 billion equals 
7 percent of cash receipts. 

Had this additional $15.5 billion of farm 
Products moved into consumption through 
commercial markets, prices would have 
dropped sharply—perhaps 17.5 percent. Had 
this occurred, net farm income would have 
dropped 45 percent. 

Farm production expenses: 1959, $26 bil- 
lion; 1952, $22.6 billion. 
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Farm production expenses have been in- 
creasing $800 million a year for the last 10 
years, and $900 million a year for the last 
3 years, 
Farm production expenses are increasing 
about 3 percent per year. Increasing popu- 
lation plus increasing real incomes results 
in demand for food increasing about 2 per- 
cent per year. 

The disparity of the farmer’s position prob- 
ably is best illustrated by his prices in rela- 
tion to the prices of the things he must buy. 

In 1948 a corn farmer could sell 686 bushels 
of corn and buy a cornpicker with what he 
got for the corn. In 1959 it took 2,121 
bushels of corn to buy a similar cornpicker. 

In 1948 a wheat farmer could buy a com- 
bine with 2,107 bushels of wheat. In 1959 
it took 3,771 bushels of wheat to buy a simi- 
lar combine. 

In 1948 lt took 944 bushels of wheat to buy 
a farm truck, in 1959—1,760 bushels; 1,080 
bushels of corn wouid buy the truck then, 
in 1959—2,879 bushels; 6,316 pounds of cot- 
ton then, in 1959—9,772 pounds, 

In 1948 it took 991 bushels of wheat to 
buy a tractor, in 1959—1,771 bushels for a 
similar tractor; 1,133 bushels of corn would 
buy the tractor then, in 1959—2,897 bushels; 
6,627 pounds of cotton then, in 1959—9,835 
pounds. 


Misinformation on the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to draw your attention to a 
penetrating study of present develop- 
ments in the Middle East which has just 
been printed in the latest issue of Pre- 
vent World War III, No. 56, summer 
1960, published by the Society for the 
Prevention of World War III, Inc., 515 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. Un- 
der the title “Misinformation on the 
Middle East,” this analysis cites per- 
tinent facts showing that contrary to 
President Nasser’s boasting of Arab 
unity, there are powerful forces opposing 
Nasser’s claim to rule the Arab world. 
The Government of Jordan has dis- 
played courageous opposition to Nasser's 
hegemonic policies. Even in the United 
Arab Republic there is growing unrest, 
particularly in Syria where Nasser's 
henchmen have established for all in- 
tents and purposes a military dictator- 
ship. Those who believe that Nasser 
should be supported as the standard 
bearer of Arab unity, should bear these 
facts in mind. I include the article in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 


MISINFORMATION ON THE MIDDLE ẸAST 


The Middle East fever chart is a subject 
which periodically attracts reputed experts 
in this field. Admittedly, it is not easy to 
reach a correct diagnosis simply because the 
patient is afflicted with a number of all- 
ments—some of them quite unique in terms 
of previous experience. Furthermore, the 
situation in that area is in extreme flux so 
that a prudent practitioner will hardly allow 
himself to make a definite prognosis either 
on the optimistic or pessimistic side. 

Unfortunately, there are frequent in- 
stances where caution is thrown to the winds 
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and the conclusions of experts are set.down 
as though they were the last word on the 
subject. We say that this is unfortunate be- 
cause such reporting adds to the confusion 


concerning developments in the Middle East 


and contributes to a great deal of misin- 
formation. It goes without saying that real- 
istic policies can hardly be hammered out on 
the basis of such fuzzy analyses, nor does it 
serve the cause of keeping the American 
people intelligently informed. 

The Atlantic Monthly (February 1960) 
carried a report on the Middle East which, 
in our opinion, seems to fall into the cate- 
gory of misinformation. The doctors who 
wrote this report proclaim that Communist 
influence in the Middle East was on the skids. 
“Relations between the United Arab Re- 
public,” the report states, and the other 
Arab States have suddenly improved. Presi- 
dent Nasser appears to have learned the ad- 
vantages of coexistence over conspiracy. The 
beginnings of common Arabic economic 
policies are discernible. Syrian complaints 
are being heard and demands for more local 
autonomy are heeded. There is, in short, less 
bickering within the Arab community and a 
good deal more energy is going into solving 
domestic problems.” 

Is there any grounds for such optimism? 
Our reading of the Middle East fever chart 
shows that the inner tensions and strife 
among the Arab States continue and, indeed, 
in some areas have increased. Let us exam- 
ine briefly some of the points made in the 
Atlantic Monthly report, 


JORDAN VERSUS EGYPT 


The Atlantic’s report on the Middle East 
alleges that the Arabs are closing their ranks. 
This is an amazing evaluation of the Middle 
East fever chart, because all of the indica- 
tions show that the differences among the 
Arab States have widened and are greater 
now than ever before. The sharp conflict 
between Jordan and Egypt is a case in point. 
There have been moments when Nasser ex- 
tended the olive branch to King Hussein. 
However, for every gracious gesture there 
have been far more instances where Nasser 
has brandished the sword. At this writing, 
the Egyptian campaign of slander against 
the Jordanian Government is once again on 
in full force. When Nasser visited Syria in 
March of this year, he denounced the leaders 
of Jordan as having yielded themselves to 
American and British imperialism to work 
against the Arab nation” (New York Times, 
Mar. 7, 1960). The following month, the 
Egyptian radio charged that Jordanian rulers 
were forging “a new path of treason—the 
path of overt treason.” The same broadcast 
denounced the Jordanian Government as 
“the face of imperialism in the Arab home- 
land“ (April 14, 1960). 

Why has Nasser once more turned his guns 
against the King of Jordan at this time? 
The answer is simply this: Nasser's plans for- 
the creation of a Palestinian state which 
would have to include part of Jordan has 
been vetoed by King Hussein and his ad- 
visers. This area would also include the 
Gaza Strip. This has been the dream not 
only of Nasser but of the so-called Arab High 
Committee for Palestine, headed by the 
notorious pro-Nazi and war criminal, the 
ex-Mufti of Jerusalem. If Nasser could lay 
his hands on this entire area, then his em- 
pire would stretch from the borders of 
Turkey to the Sudan. This would provide 
Cairo with a viable nucleus for further 
expansion. ; 

Jordan’s adamant stand has infuriated 
Cairo. As a result, Egyptian propaganda has 
lashed out at the Jordanian Government as 
traitorous and a tool of Western imperialism. 
However, Nasser has not only resorted to 
verbal attacks. Contrary to the Atlantic’s 
report that Nasser had learned the advan- 
tages of coexistence over conspiracy, agents 
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are operating within Jordan for the purpose 
of creating a climate of terror and to strike 
down by violence the rulers of that country. 
Thus, on March 30, 1960, the Jordanian Pre- 
mier al-Majali held a press conference at 
which the agents of the UAR, who had con- 
fessed that they were to carry out a number 
of assassinations, were present. The Premier 
declared that the importance of this plot did 
not lie in the fact that it was almed at the 
assassination of several Jordanian leaders 
“but that it reveals one link in the chain 
of continuous plotting against this country 
and its existence in a bid to distract it from 
development and construction.” The Jor- 
danian Premier further stated that the assas- 
sination plot was important, too, because it 
included “the truth of this country’s rela- 
tions with the UAR, which has always sought 
to split the Arab efforts asunder.” . 


JORDAN HITS BACK 


Jordan's counterdenunciations of Nasser 
have been severe. King Hussein himself 
attacked the leadership of Egypt during his 
visit to Morocco in April. He charged that 
the Egyptians “by their will toward domins- 
tion” were dividing the Arab world (New York 
Times, Apr. 29, 1960). In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that in January, King 
Hussein inferentially accused the Cairo Gov- 
ernment of exploiting the plight of the Pales- 
tinlan refugees “for selfish political pur- 
Poses” (January 18, 1960). Obviously, the 
King’s criticism was prompted by his knowl- 
edge that Nasser was trying to use the refu- 
gees as part of his plan to build up his 
Palestinian state which would inevitably re- 
sult in the dismemberment of Jordan itself. 

Referring to the situation in Syria, the 
weekly Jordanian magazine “Around the 
World” recently wrote that the present gov- 
ernment in Syria is “an unjust military 
regime which has planted the feeling of 
anxiety, terror, and fear among the Syrian 
People.” This same magazine carried a 
Pointed attack against Nasser's policies in 
Africa under the title “Secrets of the Black 
Continent: Why Do the Africans Hate Abdel 
Nasser?” The article purports to express the 
views of an unnamed Arab statesman who 
had recently traveled through Africa. Ac- 
cording to this Arab statesman, the African 
Peoples first showed sympathy for the Egyp- 
tian revolution. “Things then developed 
and the African peoples began to hate Egypt 
and Nasser and even the mention of Nasser's 
name.” Why the change? According to this 
statesman, the Africans became alarmed over 
Nasser’s plot against other Arab states. “The 
African peoples felt the great cupidity of 
Nasser and sensed the danger in cooperating 
with him, trusting him and depending on 
his help. They saw Nasser as he is—a man 
who wants to dominate all the African and 
Arab peoples.” 

It is not surprising that there is hardly 
any love between Jordan and the leaders of 
the U.A.R., when we know that as recently 
as May, a second plot was uncovered in 
Jordan involving agents of the U. AR., who 
Were given the task of assassinating promi- 
nent Jordanian personalities. 


THE SITUATION IN SYRIA 


Has the situation in Syria improved? 

From the point of view of the Cairo Gov- 
ernment, unity between Egypt and Syria was 
Tegardsd as a steppingstone in President 
Nasser's ambitious program of “gathering in“ 
all Arabs under his absolute command. 
Therefore, Cairo approached the question of 
uniting with Syria approximately in the 
Same way as Bismarck viewed the unity of 
the German states under the Kaiser. There 
Was nothing democratic about the method 
employed and it was clear from the very 
beginning, as far as Egypt was concerned, 
that Syria would be incorporated as a virtual 
department of the Egyptian state. 

On the other hand, the Syrians accepted 
Unity in the hope that it would accomplish 
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two objectives, l.e., to preclude a Communist 
takeover of Syria and that all Syrians would 
be treated as equals in the unified state. 

There is no doubt that this was the posl- 
tion of the Syrian Baath Party which was 
most instrumental in influencing Syrian 
public opinion to accept the merger with 
Egypt. The Syrian Baath Party preached 
the virtues of Arab nationalism. Further- 
more, the Baath Party hoped that the estab- 
Ushment of the United Arab Republic would 
hasten the renaissance of Syrian power and 
prestige. Thus, it is clear that the motives 
which guided the Baath Party to champion 
the cause of unity with Egypt, were diamet- 
rically opposed to the plans and purposes 
of the Nasser regime. 

A POLITICAL CRISIS 


The United Arab Republic is now con- 
fronted with a grave political crisis. This is 
reflected by the fact that President Nasser 
was obliged to set up a military dictatorship 
in Syria under the command of his chief 
military collaborator, Field Marshal Abdel 
Hakim Amer. Marshal Amer’s urgent mis- 
sion to Syria was impelled by the growing 
revolt of Syrians of all classes against the 
dictatorial overbearing policies of President 
Nasser. The Syrian Baathists who had strug- 
gled so diligently for the merger, were now 
singing a different tune. However, they were 
merely reflecting the disillusionment which 
has swept all classes and strata of Syrian 
society with the exception of those who 
found it profitable to collaborate with Nasser. 

It was, therefore, no coincidence that Nas- 
ser and his most trusted collaborator, Mar- 
shal Amer, should launch a frontal attack 
upon the Baathist Party. The net result of 
this onslaught has been the emasculation 
of the Syrian Baathists as a significant po- 
litical force in present-day Syria. Indeed, 
all Syrian political parties which refused to 
kowtow to Cairo, have been swept aside, 
Many opponents of the Nasser regime have 
been in prison. Marshal Amer took steps to 
purge the Syrian armed forces. According 
to a London Times report (May 25, 1960), 
the Syrian armed forces are now “quiet— 
after the transfer of the more restless ele- 
ments to Egypt.“ 

The political solution which Marshal Amer 
has devised involves a virtual Egyptian take- 
over of all key political and military posts in 
Syria. The crisis reached a turning point last 
summer when four members of the Baath 
Party were obliged to resign from the Syrian 
Cabinet of the U.A.R. Subsequently, sev- 
eral more Ministers had to leave, so that by 
March of this year all Baathist members were 
ousted from the Syrlan Cabinet. Those who 
were forced to resign include such outstand- 
ing Syrian political figures as UAR. Vice 
President Akram Hourant, Salah Bitar, U.A.R. 
Minister of National Guidance, and Abdul 
Ghant Qannit, Minister of National Affairs 
and Labor for the Syrian region. Hourant 
was particularly active in obtaining Syrian 
consent for the original merger with Egypt. 
Today he is regarded by the Egyptian au- 
thorities as persona non grata. The clean- 
upon continued so that May 2 one could read 
in the press that only two Syrians were left 
in the Central Government of the United 
Arab Republic. Meanwhile, Egypt's grip over 
Syrian affairs tightens for the obvious reason 
that discontent is steadily increasing. Thus, 
having served Nasser’s purposes in the be- 
ginning, the Baathists have now become 
expendable. 

ECONOMIC WOES 

In the economic sphere, the Syrian econ- 
omy is still beset by trade deficits and by 
agricultural disorganization which has come 
on the heels of Nasser’s land “reforms.” Eco- 
nomic liberalism in Syria seems to be on the 
way out. In its place one can observe the 
steady encroachment of the Egyptian au- 
thoritarian control over the economy. The 
Cairo government has set up the so-called 
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Economic Development Organization (EDO) 
for Syria similar to that which has existed 
in Egypt for the past 3 years. In Egypt, the 
EDO has already acquired control of about 
25 percent of Egypt's industrial and financial 
resources. This makes it “a dominant force 
in Egypt's economy” (Wall Street Journal, 
Feb. 29, 1960). The EDO is slated to move 
in the same direction in Syria and will also 
serve as an instrument of state policy. Pri- 
vate enterprise will surely suffer severely 
since the EDO is empowered by law to con- 
trol and appoint senior executives to any 
concern in which it holds 25 percent of the 
shares. The Wall Street Journal wrote that 
the Egyptian “Government-owned corporate- 
run businesses borrow something from Mus- 
solini’s corporate state notions.” Thus, it is 
not without reason that there has been a 
continuous flight of capital from Syria which, 
in turn, has affected the value of the Syrian 
currency, 

Reports indicate that the Nasser govern- 
ment contemplates investments to develop 
the Syrian economy. However, upon exami- 
nation as to how these funds will be spent, 
one finds a substantial portion will either go 
to the oil industry or into light industries, 
such as a plant for the manufacture of choco- 
late, This pattern of investment is obviously 
designed to keep Syria's economy in a sub- 
ordinate status to its Egyptian counterpart 
while the Gairo government extracts maxi- 
mum profits from Syrian oil. Not only does 
Egypt export its economic poverty to Syria, 
it is also hoping to convert the Syrian econ- 
omy into a food supply center for Egyptian 
industry. Thus, economically and politically 
Syria is being milked while Marshal Amer 
and his forces keep order. 

ARAB UNITY? 


It is hard to find evidence that Nasser has 
been converted to the ways of peace and 
respect for the independence of other Arab 
States. Intrigue and conspiracy supported 
by ceaseless propaganda attacks characterize 
Nasser’s dealings with his neighbors. The 
struggle between the Cairo strong man and 
General Kassem of Iraq continues unabated. 
One will recall the many plots hatched by 
Nasser to overthrow the Kassem regime when 
that government refused to submit as Syria 
did. The Iraqi Government has hit back in 
kind and shows no timidity and hesitancy in 
castigating Nasser. Thus, Kassem has pub- 
licly revived the idea of the fertile crescent 
which is an old Iraqi dream involving the 
union of Syria and Jordan under the domi- 
nation of Iraq. This has been a nightmare 
to Egyptians, Yet, in the early part of this 
year, Kassem promised our cousins, the 
Syrians help in their joys and sorrows and 
assured them that henceforth we shall not 
stand with hands tied toward any oppression 
against them because dictatorial oppression 
in Syria have reached their limit (London 
Times, Jan. 9, 1960). 

Needless to say this has turned Nasser pur- 
ple with rage. It has brought forth all of 
the abusive language that Nasser could mus- 
ter against Kassem. However, Kassem has 
not at all been scared. Indeed, he has now 
given his views on the Palestinian question. 
Just as Nasser hopes to build up a Palestin- 
ian state at the expense of Jordan, so Kassem 
proclaims Iraq's determination to become 
suzerain over the Palestinian region of Jor- 
dan and the Gaza strip now under the con- 
trol of the UAR, In short, we are witnessing 
& ferocious three-corner struggle among Jor- 
dan, Egypt, and Iraq, each proclaiming their 
rights to Palestine. How then can one ac- 
cept the Atlantic Monthly’s report on the 
Middle East which alleges that there is less 
bickering within the Arab community, and a 
good deal of more energy is going into solv- 
ing domestic problems? 

“A FLOP” 

Even the Arab League which is supposed 

to be the organization to harmonize and 
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solidify Arab interests, has accomplished 
little. When the league met in February 
1960, the Jordanian Foreign Minister Muza 
Nasir was quoted as stating, “We have agreed 
in all matters.” (Reuters, Feb. 11, 1960.) 
But what are the facts? According to the 
New York Times (Mar. 1, 1960), the league 
failed to agree on the so-called Palestine 
problem. It failed to agree on any plan to 
divert the tributaries of the Jordan River so 
as to cripple the Israeli economy. It failed 
to agree on the proposal that all Arab states 
receive a percentage share from the oil in- 
come in the Middle East. Moreover, one 
should not ignore the fact that both Tunisia 
and Iraq boycotted the meeting because of 
their resentment over Nasser 's domination of 
the league. 

In this connection, it is Interesting to note 
the comment of the Lebanese Minister of 
Public Works, Pierre Gumayel (Feb. 12, 1960) : 
“We must inquire why these countries 
(Tunisia and Iraq) refuse to attend the meet- 
ings of the Arab League Council, With re- 
gard to this, I cannot but repeat what I have 
said on various occasions in the past, namely, 
that the seat of the Arab League should be 
removed from Cairo to a neutral Arab coun- 
try. The Arab League should belong to all, 
so that it may become a strong and effective 
means and achieve success.” 

The point of view expressed by the Leba- 
nese leader was reechoed and further elab- 
orated by President Bourguiba in an inter- 
view on March 22, 1960: “When Cairo falled 
to attain its ambitions for seizure under the 
guise of Arab solidarity, it resorted to plots 
and intrigue and to press and radio cam- 
paigns, in the hope of creating chaos. All 
these attempts, however, have failed 
abysmally, because the Tunisian people are 
alert and conscious of their real interests. 
We harbor no enmity toward anyone. But 
we reject hegemony and interference in our 
domestic affairs in any shape or form.” 


“a FIRM AND STRONG FRIENDSHIP" 


The Atlantic Monthly report alleges that 
Communist influence in the Middle East is 
beginning to wane. We believe that this 
Judgment should not be hastily accepted. A 
similar view was taken more recently in a 
report prepared by the staff of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee (New York 
Times, June 9, 1960). In the first place, it 
must be kept in mind that Soviet economic 
influence in Iraq, Syria, and Egypt is sub- 
stantial. Indeed, it is estimated that for 
Syria and Egypt alone the Soviets have con- 
tributed $750 million over the past several 


years. 

How does Nasser feel about this? In his 
May 9 speech, wherein he insulted the U.S. 
Senate and described American aid in phrases 
that could have been easily employed by the 
Nazis, he praised the Soviet Union. He said: 
“It behooves me to express our appreciation 
for this noble cause and wise policy adopted 
by the Soviet Union. * * We feel that 
the friendship which has brought together 
the Soviet and the Arab peoples is a firm 
and strong friendship. It can by no means 
be shaken by the clouds which appear over 
the relations between the two countries be- 
cause of the differences over social and po- 
litical principles.” 

In the last analysis, true unity among the 
Arabs can only come through democratic 
growth and freedom of expression. It cannot 
be imposed by “blood and iron” and/or 
through the imperialistic ambitions of a rul- 
ing clique. Perhaps it was this thought 
Which prompted the Jordanian newspaper 
Hall al-Alam to write: “According to Abd 
an-Nasir’s plan, Egypt should be the only 
industrial country among the Arab countries 
and the Arab countries should be 
a vital field for t. Abd an-Nasir’s 
Plan aims at getting hold of the oll of Iraq, 
Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia and spending the 
oll income on building the high dam and on 
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financing other Egyptian projects which, so 
far, have not been carried out because of 
Egypt's lack of funds and heavy indebtedness. 
Abd an-Nasir’s plan also provides that Egypt 
should be the only country with an army, 
navy, and air force, while other Arab coun- 
tries should dedicate themselves to agricul- 
ture and cattle breeding and to working in 
Egypt's factories" (April 9, 1960). Does not 
Nasser’s plan evoke memories of Hitler's 
“New Order“? 


Nomination of W. O. Cooper of Dallas, 
Tex., as the National Commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following extract 
from the speech of Albert L. Daniels 
when he placed the name of my good 
friend, W. O. Cooper, of Dallas, Tex., in 
nomination for the office of national 
commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans during their 39th annual con- 
vention in Seattle, Wash.: 

A very pleasant duty has been cast upon 
me by an extremely kind fate this afternoon 
in this great city of the Northwest, that of 
nominating a candidate for national com- 
mander, a man who is pure of heart; sincere 
in his actions and just in his relationships 
with all people. Because of his sterling 
qualities as a man, because of his record of 
achievements and as a member of the DAV, 
his will to do good, his devotion to his home 
and fireside, and because of his service to 
the wars’ disabled, I deem it a proud privi- 
lege to take part in the effort to have this 
man elevated to the highest office in the 
gift of the members of the DAV. 

When we cannot continue a man in office 
like Bill Fribley, who has made a great rec- 
ord in office, the next best thing it to put a 
man in as his successor who is able and 
qualified to take up the job where he leaves 
off and who will carry on. 

The candidate I shall nominate has a fine 
record of oversea service. He enlisted in 
World War II as a private, served in the 
European theater and earned five battle 
stars. He was promoted through the ranks 
and was discharged as a major. He has 
been prominent in church work as a Sunday 
school teacher in his home city of Dallas 
for a number of years. He is a successful 
businessman. 

The candidate I shall nominate has served 
as a chapter commander, as a region com- 
mander, department senior vice commander, 
department cOmmander, as a member of the 
national hospital committee; is presently 
serving as first national junior vice com- 
mander, and during the past fiscal year 
served as a member of the important na- 
tional legislative committee, 

He has acquired by experience all that 
you could expect of a man in order to give 
to the organization a splendid administra- 
tion of its affairs from every standpoint 
and he has the determination to advance and 
protect the interests of the wars’ disabled 
and to build the DAV. 

I have some knowledge of the DAV from 
Judge Robert S. Marx, the first national 
commander, to Bill Fribley, the present na- 
tional commander. Great as is the history 
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of the DAV, great as has been its accom- 
plishments, great as in the future it will 
become, I feel confident that if you place 
the gavel of authority in the hands of this 
man you can ssy that standing as our 
leader before the American people, repre- 
senting and expounding the principles which 
are his, and which he has proven to us he 
possesses, we will continue under his direc- 
tion to march forward in the great work of 
the DAV. 

The candidate I shall nominate is a worker 
and a builder. Elect this man as our na- 
tional commander and you can go back to 
your chapters and say that this man not only 
has the knowledge of what is right and the 
desire to do right, but possesses the courage 
to do right and the ability and strength and 
determination to carry out his program of 
service to the wars" disabled, of the widows 
and dependents. 

I nominate as a candidate for national 
commander, one of the best friends I have 
ever owned, one of the most valuable mem- 
bers the DAV has ever had, and one of 
America's finest citizens, W. O. “Bill” Cooper 
of Dallas, Tex. 


Hon. Graham Barden 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly would not want to leave Washing- 
ton without expressing my regrets over 
the fact that my colleague and personal 
friend, GranamM BARDEN, has decided to 
retire from Congress. The Nation and 
entire world, in my opinion, has suffered 
a great loss by Mr. Barpen’s decision to 
retire from the Congress of the United 
States. He has always been a tower of 
strength and has prevented more ob- 
noxious legislation from passing the 
House than any other Member of Con- 
gress since I have been a Member of this 
great body. He is one of the leading 
exponents of constitutional government 
in the United States and its seems that 
that vintage is getting very scarce in 
his country. I have witnessed on nu- 
merous occasions, Mr. BARDEN’S influence 
in preventing legislation from being en- 
acted that would have completely cir- 
cumvented our Constitution and would 
have placed in the hands of the Federal 
Government powers which were intended 
by our Founding Fathers to remain in 
the hands of the individual State govern- 
ments. I certainly can understand why 
Mr. BARDEN has decided to retire as it is 
certainly no plensure to serve on a com- 
mittee or in any body where the cards 
are stacked against you. I know GRAHAM 
BARDEN has had an uphill fight since the 
day he was selected as chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
in order to at least preserve a part of 
the Constitution and prevent us from 
having a total Central Government, 

He was responsible to a great extent 
for the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
a law which if properly administered, 
would curtail a number of the terrible 
strikes we have witnessed here in this 
country during the past few years. He 
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was also the tower of strength in the 
passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
which also if properly administered 
would at least do something to curb 
the activities of some of our power- 
drunk labor leaders. 

I certainly do not believe in stacking 
any committee with any group whether 
they be liberal or conservative, to the 
extent that a chairman cannot properly 
administer the affairs of the committee. 
In fact, I think the Ways and Means 
Committee, who has jurisdiction of 
selecting Members to serve on the indi- 
vidual legislative committees, should 
consult with the chairman before they 
assign any new Member to a committee, 
as the chairman is responsible for the 
type of legislation that is reported from 
his committee, and he should be given 
some preference as to who is assigned to 
his committee. 

I wish for Mr. and Mrs. Barden good 
health and happiness during their re- 
tirement years and hope I will have an 
opportunity to join him on several fish- 
ing trips at a future date. 


Abenaki Indians of Maine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLI F FORD -G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
dians who roved American lands before 
these became the domain of the white 
Man were a unique, though in many 
respects barbarian, lot of humans, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I insert an 
eminently interesting account, as pub- 
lished in the Bar Harbor Times, of the 
Abenaki Indians of Maine during the 
early 1600 period: 


TRANSLATION FROM ARCHAIC FRENCH ro ENG- 
LISH AT ABBE Museum PORTRAYS TALE OF 
1600'S HERE 

(By Edith Favour) 

The Robert Abbe Museum at Sieur de 
Monts Spring near Bar Harbor has in its 
library a set of volumes entitled the “Jesuit 
Relations,” which, in its excellent transla- 
tion from archaic French to modern English, 
gives the reader a dramatic and explicit ac- 
count of conditions in Maine in the early 
1600's, Reuben Gold Thwaite edited this 
edition, and the following words are taken 
from his introduction: 

“It is to the Jesuits that we owe the great 
body of our informstion concerning the 
frontlers of New France in the 17th cen- 
tury. It was their duty annually to transmit 
to their superior in Quebce or Montreal a 
Written Journal of their doings. Annually, 
between 1632 and 1673, the superior made 
Up a narrative, or relation, of the most im- 
Portant events which had occurred in the 
Several missionary districts under his charge. 
The annual relation was sent to the pro- 
vincial of the order in France, and, after 
Careful scrutiny and reediting, was published 
by him in a series of duodecimo volumes. 
The Relations at once became popular in the 
court circles of France; their regular appear- 
Ruce was always awaited with the keenest 
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interest, and assisted greatly in creating and 
fostering the enthusiasm of pious philan- 
thropists, who for many years substantially 
maintained the missions of New France.” 

The priests who were chosen to come to 
New France were men of trained intellect. 
They were acute observers, practical in the 
art of recording their experiences. Explorers 
as well as priests, they have proved invalu- 
able to the present-day historian, geographer, 
and ethnologist. 

Since the Indians of New France were scat- 
tered in widely separated groups, it was 
necessary for the Jesuits to search for them 
before they could attempt any form of teach- 

or conversion. Many of the Relations 
were written in Indian camps amid condi- 
tions of almost unbelievable squalor and dis- 
traction. Often the journalists were sub- 
jected to insult and even torture by savages 
incited by their medicinemen, who were 
jealous of the new authority. e see such 
priests working thelr passage at the paddles, 
portaging cargoes, suffering often from dis- 
ease, and often the butt of ridicule. 

From the pages of the Relations emerge 
many vivid images. As we read the some- 
times overlapping accounts of many priests, 
a coherent but exciting chapter of history 
reveals itself. Time and again we receive 
the impact of repeated impressions; and the 
one which this article is to deal with is the 
character of the Abenaki Indians of Maine, 
told by the priests in their own words. 

A letter from Father Loyard states: “Of 
all the savages of New France, those who have 
rendered the greatest service are the Abna- 
quis. This nation is composed of five vil- 
lages. Two of these are situated along the 
River St. Lawrence near three rivers. The 
three other villages are called Nanrantzwok 
(Norridgewock) upon the river Canibekki 
(Kennebec); Panawaniski, upon the river 
Pentagouet (Penobscot); and Medoktek, 
upon the river St. John.” 

Father Sebastien Rasles, writing from Nor- 
ridgewock, gives us a further picture of the 
Abenaki. “I then went to dwell in a village 
of the Abenakis Tribe which is situated in 
a forest, only 3 leagues from Quebec. 
This village was inhabited by 200 savages, 
nearly all of whom were Christians. Their 
cabins were ranged almost like houses in 
cities; an enclosure of high and closely set 
stakes formed a sort of wall, which protected 
them from the incursions of their enemies. 

“Their cabins are very quickly set up; they 
plant their poles, which are joined at the 
top, and cover them with large sheets of 
bark, The fire is made in the middle of the 
cabin; they spread all around it mats of 
rushes, upon which they sit during the day 
and take their rest during the night. 

“The clothing of the men consists of a 
loose coat of skin. That of the women is a 
covering which extends from the neck to the 
middle of the leg, and which they adjust very 
decently, Their leggings reach from the 
knee to the ankle. Socks made of elk skin, 
and lined Inside with hair or with wool, take 
the place of shoes. This footgear is abso- 
lutely necessary for the purpose of adjusting 
their snowshoes, by means of which they 
easily walk on the snow. These snowshoes, 
made in lozenge shape, are more than 2 feet 
long and a foot and a half broad * * im- 
portant for hunting the wild beasts, espe- 
cially the elk (probably moose). These ani- 
mals, larger than the largest oxen of France, 
walk only with difficulty on the snow; there- 
for it is easy for the savage to overtake 
them, and often with an ordinary knife fas- 
tened to the end of a stick (spear) they kill 
them, and live upon their flesh. After having 
dressed the skins, in which the savage sre 
skillful, they sell them to the French and 
the English who give them in exchange loose 
coats, blankets, large kettles, gunz, hatchets, 
and knives, 
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“The occupation of the men is hunting or 
war. That of the women is to remain in 
the village, and with bark fashion baskets, 
pouches, boxes, bowls, dishes, etc. They sew 
the bark with roots, and with it make var- 
ious articles, very neatly t. The 
canoes are also made of a single sheet of 
bark, but the largest can scarcely hold more 
than six of seven persons. It is in these 
canoes made of bark that they cross the 
arms of the sea, and sall on the most danger- 
ous rivers, and on lakes from four to five 
hundred leagues in circumference. 

“There is nothing equal to the affection of 
the savage for their children. As soon as 
they are born, they put them on a little piece 
of board covered with cloth and with a small 
bearskin, in which they are wrapped, and 
this is their cradle. No sooner do the boys 
begin to walk than they practice drawing 
the bow; they become so adroit in this that 
at the age of 10 or 12 years they do not fail 
to kill the bird at which they shoot. 

“The thing which most shocked me when 
I began to live among the savages was being 
obliged to take my meals with them; for 
nothing could be more revolting, When 
they have filled their kettle with meat, they 
boil it, at most, three-quarters of an hour, 
after which they take it off the fire, serve 
it In basins of bark, and distribute it among 
all the people who are in their cabin. Each 
one bites into this meat as one would into a 
piece of bread. Their meals are not regu- 
lar, as in Europe; they live from day to day, 
While they have good food they use it, with- 
out being troubled as to whether they will 
have any at all for the following days. 

“They are devoted to tobacco; men, 
women, and girls, all smoke the greater part 
of the time. To give them a piece of 
tobacco pleases them more than to give them 
their weight in gold. 

“This mission is about 80 leagues from 
Pentagouet, on the river Kinibeki. We are 
at most only 2 days’ journey from the Eng- 
lish settlements; it takes us more than a 
fortnight to go to Quebec. It was natural 
then, that our savages should trade with the 
English, and there are no advantages that 
these letters have not offered to them, for 
the purpose of winning them; but all their 
efforts have been useless; and nothing has 
been able to detach them from their alliance 
with the French. The only bond which has 
united them to us so closely is their firm at- 
tachment to the Catholic faith. They are 
convinced that if they submited to the Eng- 
lish they would soon be without any mis- 
sio; * * and that gradually they would 
be plunged back into their former unbelief.” 

In an account written a good many years 
later, Father Rasles continues: “Our savages 
have so destroyed the game of their country 
that for 10 years they have no longer either 
elks or deer, Bears and beavers have be- 
come very scarce. They seldom have any 
food but Indian corn, beans and squashes. 
They crush the corn between two stones, re- 
ducing it to meal; afterward they make of it 


they value highly; after haying dried these, 
they roast them in a kettle with ashes in 
order to take away their bitterness, 


50,000 barrels in a day, if he could be equal 
to that work, These fish are a sort of a her- 
ring; they crowd upon each other to the 
depth of a foot and are drawn up as you 
would draw water. The savages put them to 
dry for 8 or 10 days.” 

From the Relation of 1647, The father 
asked of them three things—the first was, to 
give up the liquors of Europe, when ensues 
great intoxication among the savages. The 
Abnaquois promised to avoid these excesses.” 
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From the Relation of 1651-52—“The peo- 
ple of Naranchousk—at all times the most 
influential of this region—show proof of 


tions. They said to the Father, ‘As for the 
demon of drunkenness that 
driven out of our cabins, on thy first visit, 
the English brought it back as soon as thou 
didst leave us; but it must now be ex- 
terminated forever, for it deprives us of our 
lives, causes murders among us, and makes 
us lose our wits, regarding us like madmen. 
Let us go this moment and find the Deputy 
of the English and speak to him as follows: 
Thou Deputy of Pleimot and Boston, paint 
our words on paper, and send them to those 
whom thou art dependent; and say to them 
that all the allied Savages dwelling on the 
river Kenebek hate firewater as much as 
they hate the Hiroquois; and that if they 
have any more of it brought hither to sell 
to the savages, the latter will believe that 
the English wish to exterminate them.” 

From the Relation of 1661-62_“The 
Iroquois have directed their course east- 
ward, toward New England, there to fight 
the Abnaquiois, savages of docile nature, 
and very susceptible to all good influences. 
They dwell on the banks of the Kenebeki, 
and cultivate a country so delightful, ac- 
cording to thelr account, that they maintain, 
that the Son of Him who made all things, 
choosing to become a savage found no land 
more peaceful than their wherein to so- 
Journ.“ 

Letters from Fa ther Jean Enjalran, 1676— 
“These savages appear to me the most 
reasonable; and although in their manner 
of living one may with truth call them sav- 
ages, their nature appears to me in some 
sense much more amiable than that of many 
Europeans.” 

In Maurault's History of the Abnakis,” 
(p. 15), we find—"These Abenakls were not 
wont to show their discontent or hatred by 
oaths or blasphemies; they have the great- 
est horror of imprecations and blasphemies; 
and there are no words in their language to 
express these, so often uttered by Cana- 
dians.” 

Father Pierre Roubaud went to Montreal 
in July of 1757 with a band of Abnskis, and 
then accompanied the French and Indian 
forces led by Montcalm against the English 
at Lake Champlain, Soon after leaving 
Montreal, the savages gave a war feast. In 
another encounter, 300 English were cut to 
pieces. The captives taken by the Indians 
were cruelly treated, and it was with dif- 
culty that the French could moderate the 
ferocity of their allies. The missionary did 
what he could to keep in check his own 
neophites, the Abnakis, He was disgusted 
at the insatiable and brutal ferocity of the 
Ottawas, which they displayed in hideous 
acts of cannibalism. He records—‘“I went 
to shut myself in my tent, and gave myself 
up to the reflection that religion and hu- 
manity can suggest in circumstances of this 
kind. I had not thought of taking measures 
to warn my Abnakis against such shocking 
excesses. Although example is a formidable 
stumbling block in matters of morals, they 
were incapable of proceeding to these ex- 
cesses; at the time when they were plunged 
deepest in the darkness of paganism, they 
never descrved the odious name of cannibals. 
Their humane and docile temper on this 
point distinguished them even then from 
the greater part of the savages on this con- 
tinent.” 

Living words today—these chronicles of a 
brave and stalwart brotherhood, reiterating 
their faith in a savage tribe yielding to en- 
lightenment, bring to us more powerfully 
than our television a picture of early 
America. 
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Congressman Griffin Reports on Student 
Loan Program and Landrum-Griffin Re- 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, when a 
bill actually becomes a law, the author 
of the legislation and those most respon- 
sible for its enactment are on the spot. 
With an anxious eye, they watch and 
hope that the new law will really operate 
in the manner intended. As helpless 
observers, they can only stand and wait 
while the law is being administered by 
another branch of the Government—the 
executive. 

Promises and claims made as to thou- 
sands of bills which never become law are 
soon forgotten—20,164 bills were intro- 
duced in this 86th Congress; only 1,130 
became law. But the bills that survive 
the rigors of the legislative process must 
stand in a lonely light to be judged. 

During my 4 years of service in the 
House, I have had the rare privilege to 
cosponsor, and play a leading role in the 
enactment of two bills of great national 
importance which have become legisla- 
tive landmarks. I refer to the student 
loan program, which is part of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958; 
and to the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959—Lan- 
drum-Grifiin Act. 

Mr. Speaker, as this 86th Congress 
prepares to adjourn, it will be of inter- 
est to the Members of the House, I be- 
lieve, to have a report on the adminis- 
tration and operation of those two sig- 
nificant legislative programs. 

1. STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


When Congress passed the National 
Defense Education Act late in the 1958 
session, I doubt if there were many who 
envisaged the tremendous impact that 
would be felt throughout the Nation’s 
colleges and universities as a result of 
one portion of the act entitled: “Loans 
to Students in Institutions of Higher 
Education.” 

Although the story of the 1959 labor 
reform bill is well known; few people are 
familiar with some of the circumstances 
and events which led up to adoption in 
the House of the student loan program. 

When administration recommenda- 
tions were first made to Congress early 
in 1958 for legislation in the field of 
education to bolster our national defense 
capability, mo reference was made to 
student loans, although a limited schol- 
arship program was proposed to encour- 
age talented high school graduates to 
continue their education. 

The more I studied the proposed na- 
tional defense education bill, as a mem- 
ber of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, the more I became convinced 
that a student loan program should be 
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substituted for the limited scholarship— 
grant—proposal, 

Relatively few students could have 
benefited under the scholarship program 
as proposed. Moreover, some danger ex- 
isted that politics could creep into the 
selection of the chosen few. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, I was 
convinced that a great many more tal- 
ented students would be willing to invest 
in an education if they could just borrow 
part of the needed funds from a revolving 
fund at low interest rates and have the 
opportunity to repay it over a long pe- 
riod after graduation. It was ridicu- 
lous—but true—that high school gradu- 
ates could finance the purchase of ex- 
pensive automobiles on easy credit 
terms—but few loans were available for 
ambitious but needy students who wanted 
a college education. 

Fortunately, some of my colleagues on 
the Education and Labor Committee 
agreed with my views concerning the 
need for aloan program. They included 
Representatives Elliott, of Alabama; 
Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey; Wain- 
wright, of New York; and Haskell, of 
Delaware. 

In May 1958, at our request, the Office 
of Education of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare called 
into conference a number of outstanding 
administrators in the field of education 
who had experience with student loan 
funds. This conference and several that 
followed proved very friutful. 

Later, in June 1958, several of us hud- 
dled with Dr. James R. Killian, the head 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
who was then the President’s special ad- 
viser on science and technology. Dr. Kil- 
lian enthusiastically approved the stu- 
dent loan idea and he agreed to set up 
a meeting with President Eisenhower. 

Thereafter, in early July 1958, Dr. Kil- 
lian, then Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Marion Folsom, and 
Representatives Wainwright, Freling- 
huysen, Haskell, and I met with the Pres- 
ident at the White House. We were 
joined by Representative Robert J. Mc- 
Intosh, of Michigan who, while not a 
member of the committee, was intensely 
interested in active in promoting the 
loan proposal. 

After a long discussion with President 
Eisenhower, which included some sharp 
and critical questions stemming from 
his experience as president of Columbia 
University, we left the White House satis- 
fied that President Eisenhower would be 
with us. 

From that point, Mr. Speaker, legis- 
lative developments moved rapidly. The 
appropriate education subcommittee, 
under the able chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT], 
agreed to incorporate the loan program 
in the comprehensive national defense 
education bill. The scholarship title was 
eliminated. The bill sailed through the 
House on August 8, 1958, and was passed 
by the Senate on August 13, 1958. 

The student loan program provides 
for the establishment by each participat- 
ing college and university of a loan fund 
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from which needy and able students may 

borrow for the purpose of entering upon, 

i completing, courses of higher educa- 
on. 

A participating college or university 
is required to contribute to the loan fund 
a sum equal to one-ninth of the amount 
supplied by the Federal Government. 

An eligible student may borrow up to 
$1,000 in any one year, and as much as 
$5,000 in the aggregate. To be eligible, 
& student first, must be in need of the 
loan to pursue a course of study; second, 
be capable of maintaining a good aca- 
demic standing; and third, have been 
accepted as a full-time undergraduate or 
graduate student. 

Interest on the loan, at 3 percent, does 
not begin to run until 1 year after gradu- 
ation, The borrower can take up to 11 
years after graduation to repay the loan. 

Taking special note of the teacher 
shortage, the Senate added an amend- 
ment—which was retained—whereby 
borrowers who teach in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools will be eligi- 
ble for cancellation of 50 percent of the 
loan if they teach full time for 5 years 
or more. 

Currently there are 1,410 colleges and 
universities throughout the Nation par- 
ticipating in this program. Loans aver- 
&ging $500 have been made to well over 
130,000 students in 50 States. 

In this session, Congress has appropri- 
ated $58,430,000 to meet the Federal 
Government's share of the funds which 
Participating institutions have substan- 
tiated as being required. 

Mr. Speaker, in a status report issued 
in June 1960, the Honorable Lawrence G. 
Derthick, Commissioner of Education, 
made these significant comments: 

Contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected the student loan program has not 
had the effect of drying up other sources of 
Student loans; rather, it has stimulated non- 

eral loan activity. 

Besides the very significant change in 
attitude toward using credit as a means of 
helping to finance a student's higher educa- 
tion and the increase in loan activity, there 
is evidence that the program is encouraging 
& change in the approach of many colleges 


and universities to student financial assist- > 


ance. It is a change that can perhaps be 
Characterized as the “umbrella” approach, 
le., bringing all the institutions’ financial 
aid resources—ioans, scholarships, grants-in- 
ald, work opportunities—to bear on the prob- 
lem of meeting the particular needs of each 
financially needy student. Such an ap- 
Proach, when combined with a careful 
Assessment of financial need, offers con- 
Siderable promise of achieving the optimum 
Use of both national defense student loan 
and institutional student aid funds. 


The comments below are illustrative of 
& great many that are pouring into the 
U.S. Office of Education: 

From a junior college in Texas: “It ap- 
Pears that the National Defense Education 
Act has focused attention on the need for a 
Student loan fund and more local participa- 
tion by the public for scholarship programs 
in general. We have 13 new scholarships 
Even by clubs and organizations that amount 
to tuition, books, and fees.” 

From a large western land-grant univer- 


Sity: “Moneys received under the National” 


Defense Education Act have been invaluable 
n that they have made it possible during 
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the past year for 350 students to obtain ad- 
ditional higher education.” 

From a State college in Alabama: “The 
college had no loan or scholarship program 
whereby a student could finance any signifi- 
cant part of his education. The national 
defense loan has helped to remedy this situa- 
tion. Also, the national defense student loan 
program has had the effect of releasing a 
number of campus jobs to students who for 
one reason or another do not qualify for a 
national defense loan.” , 


In my own State of Michigan, the im- 
pact of the student loan program is tre- 
mendous. About $2 million will be avail- 
able during the 1960-61 academic year 
for loans under the program to students 
in 39 Michigan institutions of higher 
learning. If the loans average $560, 
about 4,000 students will be benefited 
next year in Michigan alone. 

As it is operating, Mr. Speaker, the 
national student loan program is a 
dream come true for thousands of de- 
serving students with the will who were 
searching for a way to a college educa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the Members of Congress who 
worked so hard to advance this legisla- 
tion—and there were many—can be par- 
doned if they are a bit proud of this 
landmark achievement. It may be un- 
derstandable that I treasure a letter re- 
ceived from Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Honorable Arthur 
S. Flemming, which reads in part as 
follows: 

Many of us who have devoted long years 
to college teaching and administration can 
well wish that we may have made an educa- 
tional contribution as far reaching as that 
made by you as a cosponsor of the national 
defense student loan program. 

U. LANDRUM-GRIFFIN ACT 


Mr. Speaker, this report concerning 
the adminstration of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959—Landrum-Griffin—will not be as 
comprehensive as a report soon to be 
released by the Department of Labor 
based upon 9 months of operation-under 
the law. 

Although the act is still new, it is not 
too early to notice and begin to evaluate 
some significant results flowing from its 
enactment. Quietly but effectively, the 
Department of Labor has been assem- 
bling and putting into operation the nec- 
essary enforcement machinery to make 
the law meaningful. 

I should like to take this opportunity, 
Mr. Speaker, to commend Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell, Assistant Sec- 
retary John J. Gilhooley, Commissioner 
John L. Holcombe, and those associated 
with them, for their patient but firm and 
fair handling to date of the complex and 
difficult responsibilities of enforcement. 

Referring to the new act in a recent 
5 the Department of Labor 
said: 

There has been an awakened interest on 
the part of many union members in the op- 
eration of thelr organizations. This has been 
reflected in the many letters and complaints 


received by the Bureau during its first half 
year. 


In a speech delivered before the labor 
relations law section of the American Bar 
Association on August 30, 1960, Assistant 
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Secretary Gilhooley revealed the follow- 
ing up-to-date statistics concerning the 
volume of enforcement activity handled 
by the Bureau of Labor-Management 
Reports: 

Reports recelved, initially proc- 
essed and made available for 
public disclosure 

Requests for information have 
been handled aaneen 

Publications distributed 

Cases opened for investigation, of 
which 632 are under active in- 
vestigation by BLMR personnel 
in 22 area offices around the 
country and the balance either 
investigated by FBI, being proc- 
essed for prosecution or closed 1, 876 


Title I of the act, generally known as 
the bill of rights, is designed to guar- 
antee rank-and-file workers important, 
fundamental democratic rights within 
their unions. Many examples could be 
cited to demonstrate that the bill of 
rights is having a wholesome impact 
upon the conduct of union affairs. The 
following item is illustrative: 

The Akron, Ohio, Beacon Journal of 
January 18, 1960, carried the following 
story: 

‘The Landrum-Griffin labor law has restored 
all 12,000 members of Operating Engineers 
Local No. 18 to the status of first class citi- 
zens in their union. 

For the first time, all of them can vote in 
sr elections and all can run for union 
Qi 8 

Before the Landrum-Griffin law was passed, 
the union was split into A, B, and C class 
members. Only class A members could vote 
or run for office. They comprise about half 
of the total membership. 

The new Federal labor law bars such dis- 
crimination. 


In his recent address before the bar 
association, Assistant Secretary Gilhoo- 
ley noted that the bill of rights in the 
labor law requires still further amend- 
ment to provide protection against racial 
discrimination. He correctly pointed out 
that in many respects the AFL-CIO con- 
stitution and ethical practices code goes 
even beyond the compass of title I, and 
he said: 

It occurs to me that if the AFL-CIO (and 


other labor organizations) vigorously pro- 

mote these concepts, the need for enforce- 

ment proceedings under title I will certainly 

diminish as the years go by. The trade- 

La Me aim eee e 
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Title II, which requires labor organi- 
zations to disclose the details of their 
financial condition and transactions, 
should ultimately prove to be one of the 
most effective provisions of the act. Un- 
der this title the Secretary of Labor is 
given authority to conduct audits of ac- 
count and to determine the accuracy of 
reports filed. Some concern has been 
expressed that criminal penalties at- 
tached to failure to file, or false filing 
tend to discourage union members from 
seeking or retaining union office. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the concern stems from 
the spreading of misinformation and 
misunderstanding. It should be care- 
fully noted that criminal penalties apply 
only to one who makes a false statement, 
knowing it to be false; or to one who 


106, 000 


62, 000 
2, 300, 000 
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knowingly fails to disclose a material 
fact; or who willfully makes false entries. 
It should also be noted that simplified 
report forms are available for smaller 
unions and that the Bureau of Labor- 
Management reports and its area repre- 
sentatives stand ready to assist union 
officers, singly or in groups, with any 
problems concerning required reports. 
The language of title IL requiring the 
filing of conflict of interest reports may 
need clarification before the construc- 
tive purpose intended can be fully 
achieved. The Bureau has indicated 
that questions of interpretation may ac- 
count for the fact that a relatively small 
number of reports have been filed under 
this provision. Thus far in 11 months, 
only 96 employers, 137 union officers and 
3 relations consultants have filed 


reports. 

Title II of the act provides protec- 
tion for local unions placed under trus- 
teeship by an international union. The 
Bureau reports that over 300 trustee- 
ships, or more than half of those known 
to be in existence when the law was 
passed, have now been dissolved. Under 
the new law an unscrupulous union offi- 
cial will think twice before seeking to 
impose a trusteeship over a subordinate 
local to obtain control of its finances or 
to otherwise manipulate it for undemo- 
cratic purposes. Title II of the act pro- 
tects and promotes local autonomy in 
union affairs. 

Title IV of the act which governs 
union election procedures is one of the 
most important parts of the new labor 
law. While many complaints have been 
filed under this title, the Bureau has 
moved cautiously and only recently filed 
its first suit challenging a union election 
under the new law. The Washington 
D. C.) Post of July 29, 1960, carried the 
following story: 

The Labor Department yesterday filed its 
‘first suit challenging a union election under 
terms of the Landrum-Griffin labor reform 
law. 

Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell brought 
the action in U.S. District Court in Newark, 
N. J., asking that an election of officers last 
Fe by the Independent Petroleum 
Workers Union of Bayway, N. J., be set aside. 


In his recent address, Assistant Sec- 
retary Gilhooley made this remark which 
is worthy of notice: 

The best way, it seems to me, to keep the 
Government out of [union] affairs is for the 
trade union movement to take the initiative 
more vigorously than ever before to insure 
that all unions go even beyond the spirit of 
the Landrum-Grimn bill in administering 
thelr affairs. Here ts an idealistic mission 
that can capture the imagination of union 
people, Here is indeed a moral crusade 
worthy of the militancy showed by the great 
[union] leaders of the past in their success- 
ful efforts to improve the material welfare 
of their membership. 

For our part, I can assure them that in 
such a crusade they will have the whole- 
hearted support of the Department of Labor. 
It is not enough to say, as did one highly 
placed leader before the passage of the 
Landrum-Griffin bill, that the trade-union 
movement lacked the power to do a cleans- 
ing job. The power is now available to them 
if they will use it. 


Tangible evidence of the cleansing 
effects of the new labor law is reflected 
in a Washington (D.C.) Star news 
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story—March 13, 1960—which reads in 
part as follows: 

James Hoffa, Teamster president, an- 
nounced publicly following the President's 
signing of the act that he had sent telegrams 
to his locals removing the ex-convicts who 
came under section 504 of the law. A pri- 
vate Department of Labor report indicated 
that more than 100 Teamster officials were 
suspended, although the Teamsters them- 
selves will admit to only 5. 

A 14,000-member Illinois local has been 
forced by its rank and file members to pub- 
lish all that transpires in what were for- 
merly closed leadership meetings. Attend- 
ance at the union meetings has so increased 
that a larger meeting hall had to be selected. 


Mr. Speaker, in summing up its first 
status report on the new law, the De- 
partment of Labor said: 

Reports received * * indicate that 
throughout the country union members have 
been expressing themselves more freely at 
their union meetings; union constitutions 
are being revised along more democratic 
lines; union members are obviously taking a 
greater interest in union elections; a num- 
ber of ex-convicts holding union office in 
violation of the law have been removed from 
posts of leadership; trusteeships have been 
terminated; and, in most cases, both labor 
Officials and employers have expressed their 
intent to comply with the law. 


So far as rank and file union mem- 
bers are concerned, there is mounting 
evidence of their general support for the 
objectives of the new law. Hlustrative is 
the following excerpt from an article 
which appeared in the February 1960 
issue of the Great Lakelands magazine— 
formerly Inside Michigan: 

UNIONS LOOK AT LANDRUM-GRIPFIN BILL 


Recont statements appearing in union 
publications indicate that much of the op- 
position expressed in Washington previous 
to the enactment of the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
actually did not represent the opinions of 
large segments of organized labor. In fact, 
passage of the Landrum-Griffin reform legis- 
lation has aroused frankness and determina- 
tion among many union officials, unheard of 
during the past decade. 

For example, John L. Cooper, president of 
the Los Angeles joint executive board of the 
Hotel, Restaurant, and Bartenders Union, 
made the following observations in a speech 
on the west coast recently: 

“In my opinion, had the Landrum-Griffiin 
bill, as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, been submitted by secret ballot referen- 
dum to only members of organized labor, 
union members would have voted in favor 
of this legislation by an even greater ma- 
jority than when this bill was first adopted 
in the House of Representatives." 


Opening Battle Lost for Social Security 
Medical Aid Program—But Fight for 
Objective Will Go On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
who believe in a social security program 
of medical aid for our senior citizens may 
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have lost a battle this past week but we 
have not lost the war. 

I, for one, intend to carry on the fight 
until we have enacted into law the kind 
of program that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people want. 

It is significant that when the Senate 
acted on the Anderson-Kennedy amend- 
ment, which would have established an 
insurance-type program of medical care 
for the elderly, under the social security 
system, only one Republican Senator 
voted for it. 

When that vote came up, where was 
the vaunted “new Republicanism”? 
Where were the so-called Republican 
liberals? 

It is significant also many of the very 
arguments which have been used against 
the social security approach to the prob- 
lem of medical aid for senior citizens are 
the selfsame arguments that were used 
against the Social Security Act itself 
when it was adopted a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The plan for medical aid under social 
security is being called socialistic by its 
bitter opponents; it is called regimenta- 
tion. In 1936, the Republican National 
Committee referred to social security 25 
a counterfeit insurance policy, Would 
it dare make such a charge today, after 
25 years during which it has proved to be 
one of the greatest pieces of legislation 
ever adopted in America? 

Mr. Speaker, the social security ap- 
proach to medical aid for senior citizens 
is a sound, practical approach. It would 
utilize governmental machinery already 
established and whose worth is proved by 
25 years of successful experience. It 
would not involve the huge subsidies to 
private interests which the President ad- 
vocated in his program. And, above all, 
it would not involve the obnoxious means 
test. 

To those who believe that we need an 
insurance-type program, it is heartening 
to find that the New York Times has edi- 
torially reaffirmed its support of the 
social security approach to this problem- 

It is heartening, too, to find that the 
people of America are supporting us in 
this fight. This support comes not alone 
from senior citizens, but from Americans 
of all ages. The people, Mr. Speaker, 
want a medical care program under 
Social Security, and the voice of the peo- 
ple will be heard. 


More Waste Uncovered—Bridgeport Post 
Criticizes Grain Storage Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Symington subcommittee has brought to 
-public attention the vast amount 
waste which has been so prevalent in 
the administration's grain-storage pro- 
gram, It has also underscored the con- 
flicts of interest in which administration 
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Officials have also had a financial inter- 
est in storage facilities. 

An excellent editorial on this subject 
was carried August 30 by the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Post. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

More WASTE UNCOVERED 

Tremendous and inexcusable waste and lax 
attention to conflicts of interest in the Fed- 
eral grain storage program have been re- 
vealed in a Senate report. The sharply 
worded document was signed by four Demo- 
Crats and two Republicans after a year-long 
probe by a subcommittee headed by Senator 
SYMINGTON, 

The report is, of course, highly political, 
coming as it does just before the national 
campaign gets up steam for the November 
election, 

However, the facts are there and they 
should be made known, whether they will 
have a bearing on the election result or not. 

More than $2,700 million went into grain 
Storage costs in the last 7 years. Contracts 
exist between the Government and 11,444 
commercial warehouses and elevators. 
Stored farm surpluses rose from less than 
$1.5 billion in 1952 to nearly $10.5 billion 
this year. Storage and handling costs have 
mounted from $268,000 a day in 1952 to 
$1,253,000 a day at the present time. 

The report points out that after the probe 
got underway the Agriculture Department 
studied its storage costs and in July effected 
a 19-percent reduction, This will save the 
taxpayers $100 million this year—but it 
Could have been done before, with a saving 
Of at least 61 billion. 3 

There will be a lot more said about this 
during the campaign, including revelations 
that Federal employees also had interests in 
storage elevators. It is a sordid picture, at 
the rate of a million and a quarter a day. 

We have had this horrible situation with 
Us 20 years, at least, It is high time that 
Millions of American taxpayers, as well as 
the farmers, got some consideration. The 
Candidate or the party that can solve this 
knotty problem will have the unanimous 
Support of the American people, 


Voting Record, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
firmly believe it is my duty to the people 
of the Second District of Washington 
State who elected me to represent them 
in Congress to compile and publish a 
record of my stand on important issues. 
It has been my custom during the four 
terms I have served in Congress to pre- 
Sent my vote on this issue in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record so that it will be 
available to all my constituents. 

More than 14,900 pieces of legislation 
have been introduced in the House of 
Representatives during the 2 years of the 
86th Congress. Only a small percentage 
of the legislation introduced got to a vote. 
Even so, more bills came to a vote than 
Can conveniently be placed in this voting 
Tecord. Therefore, I am confining my 
record to issues of national importance 
and those of particular concern to con- 
Stituents of my district. 
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To simplify my voting record, I have 
placed these measures into categories 
according to the general fields they en- 
compass, although some are difficult to 
classfy because they are broad in scope 
and may overlap. If there are questions 
concerning any of these issues or my 
stand on a particular issue, I will be 
happy to answer them when I return to 
my district following adjournment: 
BILLS AFFECTING NATIONAL DEFENSE, NATIONAL 

SECURITY, AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Voted for H.R. 11713 appropriating 
$211.4 million for the development of 
atomic energy. This legislation included 
funds for many peaceful uses of atomic 
energy such as medical research, medi- 
cine, food preservation, power, and agri- 
culture. 

Voted for H.R. 10777 for construction 
at Army, Navy, and Air Force bases here 
and abroad. 

Voted for H.R. 2260 to extend the draft 
to July 1, 1963, to extend the Doctor 
Draft and Dependents’ Assistance Act, 
and to suspend the limit on strength of 
the Armed Forces. 

Voted for H.R. 12049 to increase the 
authority of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency, the civilian space 
agency. Voted for H.R. 7007 providing 
$485.3 million for NASA. 

Voted for HR. 11998 appropriating 
$39.3 billion for the Defense Department, 
sufficient funds so we will continue to 
have a first-class defense system capable 
of deterring any aggression. 

Voted for H.R. 11510 extending the 
Mutual Security Act to protect the secu- 
rity of the United States. Voted for H.R. 
12619 providing appropriations for 
mutual security. 

Voted for House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 369 expressing the sense of Congress 
that the Communist Chinese regime 
should not be seated in the United Na- 
tions. 

Voted for House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 459 expressing the sense of Congress 
that any variation in traditional inter- 
pretation of treaties with Panama shall 
only be made pursuant to treaty. In 
effect, it expresses opposition to any ac- 
tion to permit official flying of the Pana- 
ma flag in the Canal Zone, 

Voted for H.R. 12311 giving the Presi- 
dent authority to cut the Cuban sugar 
quota as requested by the President in 
order to stop American aid to the Castro- 
controlled government in Cuba. 

BILLS AFFECTING VETERANS, SOCIAL SECURITY, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Voted for H.R. 12580 to provide grants 
to States for medical care of the aged. 
Program is voluntary, not compulsory, is 
under State control and is designed to 
help older persons who are unable to 
meet the costs of necessary medical aid. 
Bill also extends coverage under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance, un- 
employment compensation, and other 
programs under Social Security Act. 

Voted for H.R. 7903 to extend for 2 
years the veterans’ guaranteed and di- 
rect home loan program to stimulate 
home construction. 

Voted for H.R. 12259 to provide Fed- 
eral aid to school districts on basis of 
need and local effort for emergency 
school construction. Voted against H.R. 
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10128 which provided no criteria for 
need or local effort and which would 
have led to Federal interference in local 
school matters. 

Voted for House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 465 expressing the indignation of the 
Congress at desecration of houses of wor- 
ship and other sacred sites. 

Voted for H.R. 8601, the chi rights bill 
guaranteeing right to vote for all quali- 
fied citizens. 

Voted for H.R. 10341 to authorize 
grants-in-aid to universities, hospitals, 
laboratories and other public or nonprofit 
institutions to strengthen their pro- 
grams of research and research training 
in science related to health. 

Voted for H.R. 6769 and H.R. 11390 
providing funds for school construction 
and operation in so-called federally im- 
pacted areas, such as those we have in 
the Second District. 

BILLS AFFECTING ECONOMY, BUSINESS, AND TRADE 


Voted for H.R. 10213 authorizing the 
Treasury to purchase $1 billion of FHA 
and VA mortgages to stimulate construc- 
tion of housing. 

Voted for H.R. 11207 authorizing an 
increase of $150 million, to $725 million, 
the amount of loans the Small Business 
Administration may have outstanding. 

Voted for S. 2611 to facilitate exten- 
sion of credit to small businesses. 

Voted for H.R. 10644 to increase sub- 
sidy for domestic ship construction to 55 
percent of cost in foreign yards. 

Voted for H.R. 10572 authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture 
through the Forest Service to continue 
to manage national forests under prin- 
ciples of multiple use. 

Voted for H.R. 47 to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code to permit stock of a 
small business corporation which is 
owned by husband and wife to be treated 
as owned by a single shareholder for pur- 
poses of determining number of share- 
holders in such corporations. The bill is 
of particular benefit to small business- 
men in community property States such 
as Washington. 

Voted for H.R. 5421 to provide differ- 
ential payments for construction of fish- 
ing vessels to stimulate construction of 
fishing boats in the Pacific Northwest. 
BILLS AFFECTING FARMERS AND AGRICULTURE 


Voted for H.R. 8609 to extend for 2 
years the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act for sale of sur- 
plus abroad. This act helps to reduce 
our surplus commodities, 

Voted against S. 1901 to provide un- 
necessary price supports for tobacco. 

Voted for S. 662 to create an Agricul- 
tural Research and Development Com- 
mission to find and promote new indus- 
trial uses for farm products. 

Voted for H.R. 9331 to extend the spe- 
cial school milk program for children. 

Voted for S. 2917 to provide that the 
price of whole milk and butterfat shall 
be supported at not less than $3.22 a 
hundredweight and 59.6 cents a pound 
respectively. 

BILLS AFFECTING LABOR AND GOVERNMENT 

EMPLOYEES 

Voted for H.R. 5610 to provide in- 
creases in benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement and Unemployment Com- 
pensation Acts. 
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Voted for H.R. 5640 to extend benefits 
to Temporary Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act of 1958 for 3 months to job- 
less whose State payments expired before 
April 1, 1959. 

Voted for H.R. 8430, the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, to protect rank-and-file 
union members, honest labor unions, and 
the public against labor racketeers and 
gangsterism. 

Voted for H.R. 9883 to increase pay of 
postal workers and other Federal em- 
ployees. 

Voted for H.R. 12677 to increase the 
minimum wage to $1.15 an hour and to 
extend coverage. 

Voted for S. 2575, identical to my bill 
H.R. 8787, to provide health insurance 
program for retired civil service workers. 

BILLS AFFECTING GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


Voted for S. 50 providing for Hawaiian 
statehood. 

Voted against H.R. 3151 providing for 
withholding income taxes imposed by 
certain cities from pay of Federal 
employees. 

Voted for H.R. 12326 appropriating 
$3.9 billion for public works construction 
including funds for Sammamish River 
flood control project, Snohomish River 
navigation project, Point Roberts survey 
and the Skagit, Nooksack, Snohomish, 
and Stillaguamish Rivers flood control 
surveys. 

Voted for H.R. 10569 to prevent the 
loading of city mail boxes with “occupant 
addresses” junk mail from Members of 
Congress. 

Voted for H.R. 5160 to extend to June 
1, 1961, the authority of the President to 
propose plans to Congress for more effi- 
cient reorganization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Voted for H.R. 10495 authorizing $925 
million a year for fiscal 1962 and 1963 in 
Federal aid for primary and secondary 
highway systems and their urban exten- 
sions. Provides nearly $50 million for 
roads in Washington State in fiscal 1962, 

Voted for H.R. 7634 authorizing cer- 
tain public works including a survey at 
Point Roberts and the Snohomish River 
navigation project. 

Voted for H.R. 3 reaffirming States 
rights to legislate in the fight against 
communism. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is about as 
complete a voting record that is possible 
to compile. Not all will agree with each 
and every vote, but I have always voted 
for the things I believe are right and 
for what is in the best interest of the 
Nation and the people whom I represent, 


A National Urban Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
Thad the pleasure of meeting Bill vanden 
Heuvel, my party's candidate for the 
House from New York’s 17th District. I 
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was impressed by his ability, his expe- 
rience, and his insight into the problems 
that the country faces at this time. Be- 
cause housing legislation is under the 
jurisdiction of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on which I serve, 
he has sent to me a copy of the remarks 
he made on the subject of urban housing. 
I commend them to the attention of our 
colleagues to demonstrate his fresh and 
exciting approach to this vital national 
question: 

New York City has fast become a concrete 
pasture where the rich pay exhorbitant ren- 
tals, the poor suffer in disgraceful housing, 
and middle-income familes have no place to 
live. 

Taxpaying families are leaving the city. 
Slums are blighting neighborhoods faster 
than bulldozers can clear new ground. 
Neighborhoods are being broken up with 
drastic social consequences. Families are 
told to relocate; but there is no place to 
locate. 

New York necds 430,000 new housing units. 

What has happened in New York City is 
typical of what has happened in large cities 
throughout the Nation. As a longtime resi- 
dent of New York City I have watched with 
despair the rapid deterioration:of large sec- 
tions of this center of culture and commerce. 
Despite all the talk about urban renewal, 
there has been pitifully little action. 

If today’s urban renewal and housing prob- 
lems are to be solved, we must focus our 
efforts in three directions: Planning, coordi- 
nation, and procedures. 


A, PLANNING 


Perhaps the greatest inadequacy of our 
urban renewal program today lies at the 
planning stage. Without adequate plans, 
little progress can be made. The Federal 
Government must maintain a thorough, 
permanent master plan, subject to constant 
review in order to keep pace with dynamic 
city growth and change. The master plan 
should include a perpetual Inventory of the 
Nation's housing. 

In determining which urban renewal pro- 
grams to promote, we must consider the 
needs of all areas of the country in the light 
of population changes, growth potential, 
natural resources, factories, and labor mar- 
kets. We need to know about the people 
who will live in new homes—about their 
earnings, rent payments, shops, jobs, and 
children. We need to know about their em- 
ployers and about transportation, utility, and 
communication facilities. We must consider 
local governments, schools, playgrounds, 
health centers and religious institutions. 
All of this varied knowledge must then be 
reduced to writing so that it will be available 
to those responsible for taking action in the 
urban housing field. Im order to make this 
information available to the general public, 
we need a Bureau of Housing Information 
with a complete library of housing data. 

Federal and State relocation practices must 
be thoroughly restudied. One of the most 
serious of the urban renewal problems is 
the movement of persons displaced by new 
projects. It is expected that during the 
decade of the sixties 5 million units will 
be demolished, vacated, or lost from the hous- 
ing market of the country. The majority 
of residents are moved without concern for 
their neighborhood ties. Stipends, where 
pald, are inadequate and vary in amount ac- 
cording to the proposed use of the land and 
the particular government or authority con- 
cerned. Indeed, in New York City, for ex- 
ample, there need be no relocation payment 
if the land is to be used for private resi- 
dential dwellings or for commercial build- 
ings. It is time that we give all of the dis- 
Placed a uniform, fully compensatory pay- 
ment. 
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Another important problem is the displace- 
ment of small business. Public improve- 
ments and housing programs should be de- 
signed to allow space for small commercial 
firms. We should encourage loans by the 
Federal Small Business Administration and 
other lending agencies to enable displaced 
firms to relocate. Local authorities should 
maintain advisory and information clearing- 
house services for small businessmen, 


B. COORDINATION 


Urban renewal will never be able to stop 
deterioration until all agencies, authorities, 
and committees involved coordinate their 
efforts. The prime requisite for such coordi- 
nation Is the creation of a Federal agency 
which would create the master plan that I 
have previously referred to and which would 
direct the efforts of all groups to achieve the 
goal set forth in the plan. In addition, there 
should be established a joint committee of 
the House and Senate with the same type of 
accumulated experience and cohesiveness as 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee which 
has been so successful in assuring coordina- 
tion of the Nation's atomic energy activities. 

We also need to enlist and coordinate the 
efforts of citizen groups throughout the Na- 
tion. They should be urged to work closely 
with local planning commissions. Public 
hearings should be held on specific neighber- 
hood problems as well as on overall city 
planning. The Federal Government should 
render technical and leadership assistance to 
citizen groups to make them more knowl- 
edgeable and effective. 


C. PROCEDURES 


By procedures, I refer to the tools, the 
techniques, by which urban renewal Is ac- 
complished—condemnation, subsidies, etc. 
These procedures must be improved. Im- 
provement will come only through hard, ex- 
pert study because the problems are often 
quite technical, 

The basic tool of urban renewal is the 
power of government to condemn land for 
new uses. One of the most serious difficulties 
in acquiring properties through condemna- 
tion has been the high costs of the properties 
acquired. Condemnation awards on illegally 
occupied and slum buildings are based on 
income from the premises, whether the in- 
come is legally or illegally obtained. Legis- 
lation must be enacted to exclude illegally 
obtained income in determining condemna- 
tion awards. 

Another major urban renewal weapon is 
the use of Government subsidies for the 
acquisition and maintenance of property. 
The most widespread use of such subsidies 
has been the title I program under the Na- 
tional Housing Act. The following steps are 
necessary to implement the title I program: 

1. Increased Federal subsidies to stimulate 
further local government activity. 

2. Increased State aid to local municipali- 
ties to decrease the local government's share 
of writedowns. 

3. Creation of urban renewal revolving 
funds, under which increased taxes derived 
from renewed areas would be used to finance 
additional urban renewal, thus placing ur- 
ban renewal programs on an essentially self- 
liquidating basis. 

4. The title I program should be adminis- 
tered uniformly throughout the Nation, par- 
ticularly with respect to the acquisition and 
clearance of property and relocation ‘of ten- 
ants, in order to elminate various abuses 
that have risen in certain cities. 

Perhaps the most important device for 
development of our cities is the use of low- 
interest mortgage loans. That is the most 
effective way of reducing rentals and costs. 
A 2-percent difference in interest rates can 
mean over 810 less rent per month and 
doubling of the amortization period can 
reduce rents by an even greater amount. 
States and local municipalities should also 
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be encouraged to make low-interest, long- 
term mortgage loans, Consideration should 
be given to the participation device, com- 
mon in commercial bank financing, under 
which various authorities could share the 
costs of a particular project and thereby 
spread the burden of urban renewal. 

Similarly, urban middle-income housing, 
particularly cooperatives, could greatly bene- 
fit from greater use of FHA mortgage insur- 
ance. The effect of the 144-percent rise in 
the interest rate on FHA insured mortgages 
since 1952 has been to increase enormously 
the cost of housing. For example, that in- 
crease has increased the financing cost by 
$3,000 on a $15,000, 20-year loan, or almost 
$5,000 on a $15,000, 80-year loan. Such pre- 
mium interest rates must be eliminated for 
urban housing, 

One of the most important tools of urban 
renewal is the construction of public hous- 
ing. It is my sad duty to report, however, 
that public housing is today held in poorer 
regard than ever before, The remedy for the 
ills of public housing is not simply the 
building of new units, although many more 
units of public housing are required. Un- 
fortunately, certain measures, initiated in the 
name of public housing and slum clearance, 
have created more problems than they have 
solved. For example, the tearing down of 
slums and their replacement with large-scale 
public housing units has not cured delin- 
quency or the other social ills once identified 
solely with slum life. On the contrary, arti- 
ficial communities have been created which, 
in many cases, are of less value than the 
Original slum communities in helping to 
maintain stability in the lives of their 
tenants, 

The widespread idea that slums should 
automatically be replaced with residential 
housing is an inadequate and naive concept. 
Many slum areas which were replaced by 
residential projects should have been allowed 
to become industrial areas or to have re- 
mained clear as parkland, Public housing 
should have been located in suitable residen- 
tial areas providing adequate playground, 
Park, and recreational facilities. 

Housing legislation of earlier periods in- 
advertently stimulated the exodus of middle- 
Class families to the suburbs leading to sub- 
Stantial deterioration in many urban areas. 
Public housing was established principally 
in central slum areas. Land available for 
FHA units, intended for families in the mid- 
dle-income brackets, was primarily in out- 
lying areas. That pattern set the stage for 
a greatly accelerated move to the suburbs, 
since PHA financing made FHA housing ex- 
tremely attractive. 

If that movement had been gradual, there 
Would probably have been time to prepare 
for the redistribution of urban population 
and to cope with the concomitant disruption 
of economic and social patterns, Both the 
Suburbs, which received the bulk of the 
shifting middle-class population, and the 
urban centers could have avoided severe 
Problems in such areas as schools and trans- 
portation. Most important, it would have 
been possible to bring gradually into exist- 
ence some type of regional planning, 

The fact that the land on which the slums 
stood is considered the proper site for public 
housing has tended to make land costs a 
dominant consideration and has thereby 
Contributed through the use of the super- 
block" to higher population densities than 
Would have otherwise been considered 
Proper. 

The majority of the families who entered 
Public housing at its inception constituted 
a cross section of the population, except of 
Course for the wealthy. By the end of the 
depression most of the middle-class families 
had left public housing of their own accord 
or had become ineligible to remain due to 
rigid economic criterla for continued occu- 
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pancy. They were replaced primarily by the 
postdepresston poor, such as families on 
welfare and first-generation minority groups. 
In many instances, those families were quite 
unfamiliar with urban middle-class culture 
and "asocial behavior“ became a regular fea- 
ture of project life. 

In more and more neighborhoods, residents 
made it plain that they did not want public 
housing located near them. Site selections 
thus became à political football. Antipathy 
to public housing spread to neighborhoods 
made up primarily of second-generation 
Americans. That situation still exists today, 
and it is unrealistic to ignore it. 

It is apparent that the superblock project, 
almost a necessity for economic reasons, has 
exaggerated social problems in several ways. 
First, the numbers dwelling in such high 
density projects swamp the remaining resi- 
dents in a neighborhood. Second, newcom- 
ers to urban life are often unfamiliar with 
modern elevator apartments. They find the 
colorless, bare, institutional appearance of 
the buildings discouraging to a feeling of 
personal pride in their homes and entirely 
lacking in warmth and community cohesive- 
ness. Thus, the treatment of the buildings 
by their tenants is considered, in many in- 
stances, uninformed by the sympathetic ob- 
server, and shocking by the unsympathetic 
observer. Third, the superblock effectively 
serves to isolate the project from the sur- 
rounding community. 

It ts fair to say that the administration 
today regards public housing as an adjunct 
of the title I program. Public housing is 
used merely to house those persons displaced 
by title I developments who cannot make 
private arrangements. Moreover, the social 
problems of public housing have increased 
at an alarming rate. Attempts by munici- 
palties to enlist Federal aid in meeting these 
problems have been fruitless, 

Today's tally om public housing is very 
simple. The number of unite of public hous- 
ing avallable is grossly inadequate and those 
units which are avaliable are poorly utilized 
and administered. 

We must end the present stepchild role of 
public housing. We should particularly at- 
tempt to bring public housing into the ur- 
ban renewal program. It would be desirable 
to make mandatory, to some extent at least, 
the use of title I markdown procedures in 
acquiring public housing sites in expensive 
central locations. Those municipalities 
which are eager to experiment with scattered 
sites and spot clearance and with new de- 
signs which stress amenities should defin- 
itely be encouraged. When a local author- 
ity is forced to turn to social workers for 
guidance, that action should be encouraged 
and financially aided. It is most important 
that local agencies be encouraged, by Federal 
aid if necessary, to build for the nonaverage 
families—large families, single-person fam- 
ilies, and handicapped, and blind families, 

This review has demonstrated, I believe, 
that progress can be made only by an ad- 
ministration which is sensitive to the needs 
of large cities. Only such an administration 
will have the experience and the energy to 
reach effective solutions to the myriads of 
special problems presented. 


Hon. Carl Durham 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in saying a few words in 
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behalf of my good friend, Dr. Cart Dur- 
HAM, who was sworn in as a Member of 
Congress on the same date and the same 
hour as I was in 1939. Dr. DURHAM will 
be greatly missed by not only the Mem- 
bers of Congress but by the people 
throughout the United States, as he was 
one of the leading members of the House 
Armed Services Committee and was an 
authority on atomic energy. 

I have thoroughly enjoyed Dr. Dur- 
HAm’s friendship during the 22 years we 
have served as Members of the House of 
Representatives, and will look forward 
to seeing him often during his retire- 
ment. 

I wish for him all the happiness and 
good health possible during these years 
of retirement. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, this fall 
Americans of Ukrainian descent will cele- 
brate the 20th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America and I should like to pay 
tribute to this outstanding group of citi- 
zens, and especially to those residing in 
the 25th Congressional District of Penn- 
Sylvania which I represent in Congress. 

Twenty years ago a group of patriotic, 
freedom-loving Americans, representing 
40 million of their Ukrainian countrymen 
enslaved by Soviet rule, founded the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. Since that time 244 million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian ancestry have sought 
to inform the world of the struggle and 
desire of the Ukrainians for independ- 
erce from the Soviet Union. By expos- 
ing myths of Soviet unity and proposing 
means of defeating the Soviet in the cold 
war, the Ukrainians in America seek to 
keep alive the spirit of independence and 
individualism so characteristic of their 
enslaved countrymen, unable to speak to 
the world for themselves. 

The Ukrainians declared themselves 
independent in 1918. In 1920 they were 
taken under Soviet domination. How- 
ever, those 2 years of freedom still re- 
main in the hearts of the Ukrainians. 
To be independent once again is their 
goal, To reassert their individualistic 
culture and to reap the benefits of their 
rich land in their own name is the desire 
to be always cherished. 

The members of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress have worked arduously to keep alive 
the memory of the Ukrainian people. 
But they are realistic enough to realize 
that under existing world conditions and 
the might of the Soviet rule, independ- 
ence for the Ukrainian people is not 
likely to come tomorrow. The Congress 
has done equally as valuable work in 
informing the world of the struggles not 
only of the Ukrainians but of all enslaved 
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peoples behind the Iron Curtain. Just 
to make their fellow Americans and the 
other free peoples throughout the world 
aware of Soviet disunity is a vast and 
rewarding task. If we are to win this war 
of the minds against tyranny, we must 
teach and keep alive those values and 
freedoms we think so valuable. This is 
what the Ukrainian Congress is doing. 
I congratulate it on its fine work, and I 
encourage it to continue to promote its 
ideals throughout the world. 


Celebration of 100th Anniversary of 
Jane Addams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the celebration this year of the 100th 
anniversary of Jane Addams’ birth gives 
us a superb opportunity to commemorate 
what this dedicated woman did in pi- 
oneering the field of social work, in fur- 
thering the basic American dream of 
brotherhood, and in questing after the 
fundamental goal which underlies all 
our hopes of social and individual bet- 
terment—world peace. 

Jane Addams’ unyielding and eventu- 
ally successful fight against the evils of 
child labor, her insistence on freedom of 
speech, racial amity and equality—all 
these crusades into which she threw her 
full energies and her boundless talents— 
earned her the enmity of those who 
fought every kind of reform. At one 
point in her campaign against child 
labor, she was offered $50,000 as a con- 
tribution to Hull House—her first love— 
if she would drop the campaign. Her 
opposition to child labor, instead, be- 
came more insistent. Her patriotism, 
her integrity, her good intentions were 
vilified by those who dreaded the achieve- 
ment of her objectives. These attacks 
continue even today, when she is no 
longer here to defend herself. 

In 1919 Mrs. Addams convened the 
Second Women's Peace Congress at Zu- 
Tich, Switzerland. Sixteen countries 
were represented at that conference, and 
the delegates voted to form a permanent 
organization, the Women's Internation- 
al League for Peace and Freedom. That 
organization continues to work today for 
the great objectives for which Jane Ad- 
dams gave a lifetime of devotion. In the 
cause of eliminating man’s inhumanity 
to man, Jane Addams’ name stands forth 
prominently among the truly great wom- 
en, not alone of our country and our 
times, but of all nations and all eras. 

I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an outstanding address given 
by Agnes E. Meyer in June at the Jane 
Addams centennial dinner of the Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. Under unanimous con- 


sent, I include her remarks in the 
Record; 
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A Vision OF GREATNESS 
(Address by Agnes E. Meyer to the Jane 

Addams centennial dinner of the Women's 

International League for Peace and Free- 

dom, Hotel Willard, Washington, D.C., June 

20, 1960) 

After I got out of college I tried Journalism 
for a year on the old New York Morning Sun. 
A young man reporter who was also begin- 
ning his journalistic career was sent out to 
cover a peace meeting. He returned to the 
city desk without a story. The editor asked 
him why. He replied “Because the meeting 
broke up in a row.“ He was promptly fired 
as having no sense of humor. In those days 
Jane Addams’ fellow pacifists were called 
wild-eyed radicals who were a fit subject 
for ridicule and laughter at their expense. 

It Is of major importance at this moment, 
when peace is threatened and our Nation’s 
international prestige has been seriously 
weakened, to celebrate the centennial of 
Jane Addams’ birth. For serious as our situ- 
ation is today, if we read Miss Addams’ own 
account of her struggles to create worldwide 
understanding and good will, we realize she 
worked in a period just as disturbed as ours. 
When she describes how powerful the isola- 
tionist forces were after World War I, we have 
reason to hope that the American people 
today have a more enlightened interest in 
foreign affairs and a deeper understanding 
that to save our lives and our freedom, wo 
must bend every effort for the maintenance 
of peace, 

There are two main lessons to be learned 
from Jane Addams—that women should be 
in the forefront in this endeavor to protect 
future generations from the futile carnage 
and destruction which have always been the 
inevitable results of war—and secondly, that 
democracy must be made to work here at 
home if we are to be strong enough to lead 
the world toward peace. And by strength 
she was not referring to armaments but to 
the deep sense of security and the moral 
force that are engendered when a free people, 
united in high purposes, work cooperatively 
and individually for their realization through 
constructive action. 

You may well ask whether our beleaguered, 
confused, and leaderless people have any 
common purposes. There can be no doubt 
that one purpose is common to all Amer- 
icans. We all want peace. We want a world 
that need no longer live under terror of 
annihilation, a world in which no nation 
need live in fear of other nations. 

Therefore, I call upon American women 
today to realize their power for good—I call 
upon them to emulate Jane Addams in de- 
manding that in spite of the summit debacle, 
in spite of Mr. Khrushehev's vituperative lan- 
guage, In spite of the uprising in Japan, they 
assert categorically that they want disarm- 
ament discussions to continue as the basis of 
peaceful coexistence with Russia and all 
other nations. Now I realize only too well 
that anyone who resists the propaganda that 
we now arm to the teeth, produce bigger and 
deadlier bombs, and “get tough“ with the 
Russians mey be attacked as an “appeaser” 
if not an outright sympathizer with com- 
munism. 

Think of what happened only yesterday. 
An abrupt summons wes sent to the Nobel 
Prize winner, Linus Pauling, by the Senate 
Internal Security Committee because he ad- 
vocated, while addressing your organization, 
what he has often said before, that we cease 
the testing of nuclear bombs. This is the 
type of authoritarian behavior one may ex- 
pect from the ignorant members of this 
committee. If they behave in this ruthless 
fashion toward one of our greatest scien- 
tists it is enough to intimidate less famous 
people from suggesting the end of nuclear 
testing and the continuance of international 
discussion on disarmament, 
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The Senate Internal Security Committee 
is deliberately trying to destroy free speech. 
It is high time the Senate put an end to this 
committee. Not only is this committee 3 
menace to free speech, but some of its mem- 
bers demean the dignity of the Senate by 
their absurd but dangerous antics, indulg- 
ing in high living and low thinking. 

Any woman who Is intimidated by the pos- 
sibility of these McCarthy-like attacks by 
the Senate Internal Security Committee 
should remember that Jane Addams met the 
same persecution with serenity. Because of 
her call for international peace negotiation 
she was called a Red, she was hounded by 
Secret Service agents, and innocent meet- 
ings at Hull House—even to hear music— 
were under police surveillance for subver- 
sive activities. This persecution was due 
mainly to the fact that she insisted on 
preserving the constitutional rights for free 
speech, free assembly, and the maintenance 
of civil rights. 

My friends, we women have no personal 
axes to grind, we have a great idea to pro- 
claim. Our deepest concern lies in saving 
the world from another holocaust, We must 
now have the courage of Jane Addams. We 
must demand that rational discussion be- 
tween our Nation and all Communist na- 
tions be continued. We should also demand 
that the dialogue between the contending 
candidates for the Presidency be conducted 
on a high level, so that the American people 
may decide the Issues on their merits: Oth- 
erwise our relationship to the Russians may 
well degenerate into an arms race. 

Now let’s face the fact that this will be 
difficult. The right to dissent from the ad- 
ministration’s handling of foreign affairs has 
already been challenged when criticisms of 
the summit failure were expressed. Already 
it has been asserted by some political leaders 
and journalists that, if you criticized the 
President, you are disloyal, if you think that 
peace between us and the Russians is still 
possible you are “soft on communism.” 

If this vituperation continues instead of 
fighting the spread of communism in Asia 
and Africa, we shall find ourselves, if more 
restraint is not exercised fighting each other 
here at home to defend free speech, free 
assembly, and other civil rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

My friends, no emotion can so easily be 
stirred up as hatred—hatred of group against 
group here at home—and hatred by our 
Nation of other nations who have different 
philosophies of life. 

Alas, I wish it were an easier task to en- 
courage love of our fellow human beings 
regardless of nationality, race, creed, or ideol- 
ogy. But since this is the greatest task of 
mankind today—to light once more the flame 
which Jane Addams ignited—the passionate 
desire for mutual understanding, regard for 
the other fellow's point of view, tolerance 
even in the midst of an ever augmenting 
hostility, I call upon your distinguished or- 
ganization, the Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom, and all Amer- 
ican women to realize that their greatest 
moment, their greatest opportunity for hu- 
man service has come. 

We American women must not wait for the 
Government to tell us what to think and 
what to do. We must rely on the American 
genius for voluntary action and organize 
constructive programs in such a way that 
our Government officlals will be obliged to 
respond to our leadership. We women must 
act. For people who look too long upon evil 
without opposing it go dead Inside. They get 
paralyzed like a chicken looking at a snake. 
Sometimes I fear that is the way our Gov- 
ernment officials and our people are react- 
ing to communism. What we need in this 
country is not more reliance on words and 
smiles and good intentions; what we need is 
clear thinking and positive action. 
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Why should we American women not call 
Another international convention of women, 
to be held at The Hague or Geneva, including 
the Communist women? Surely Communist 
women do not wish their children slaugh- 
tered and their cities laid waste any more 
than we do. Such a conference of women 
Should say to the leaders of whatever country 
they represent: Tou are at present headed 
toward mass murder and catastrophe. We, 
as the mothers of the race, emphatically 
object.” Such a conference should be care- 
fully planned in advance. But if the agenda 
Were limited in scope, if we brought to bear 
On such a conference the whole barrage of 
Social and scientific knowledge we possess 
today, it could not but be effective. 

Por example, I think this international 
conference could well call upon all of the 
governments that have representatives at the 
Meeting to create a ministry of peace to co- 
Operate with the existing ministries of war. 

Gov. Adlai Stevenson has already called for 
Such a peace agency to be placed under the 
State Department. I am merely amplifying 
that proposal by calling upon all govern- 
ments for similar action. If the Communist 
nations refuse to do this, the free nations 
should take the lead. 

These ministries of peace should not be 
Composed only of diplomats but chiefly of 
People scientifically trained in such institu- 
tions as the Johns Hopkins School for In- 
ternational Relations; it should also have 
Tepresentatives of the physical and social 
Sciences to analyze the tengions, rivalries, and 
hostilities that make for war. 

Assuredly our country must become mili- 
tarily strong as one deterrent of war. But 
We run the risk of being frozen into a gar- 
Tison state unless these ministries of peace 
Study the complex problem of unilateral dis- 
armament as seriously as the ministries of 
defense now study the production of new 
and deadlier armaments. As the distin- 
Bulshed scientist, Dr. James R. Killian, has 
Said, “We need to develop an arms limitation 
technology that represents the kind of cre- 
ativity and advanced thinking that has gone 
into our military technology.” 

These ministries of peace could also ex- 
change information with each other, since 
scientific men speak the same language re- 
Fardless of their native tongue. Pr 
Conferences between them would be far more 
fruitful than the present ill-prepared sum- 
mit meetings. In fact, these ministries; 
Working together could agree upon the 
agenda of any subsequent summit meetings. 
For the question of peace under present in- 
ternational circumstances is not a matter of 
One or two meetings by the various Presi- 
dents and Prime Ministers; it calls for a long 
Process year after year of rational discussion. 
If an international meeting of women made 
Only this one demand for a continuous ra- 
tional approach to peace it would serve notice 
on our masculine world leadership that the 
Women of all nations reject war as a solu- 
tion of international conflicts, Furthermore, 

we American women should lead the way 
to such an international conference we would 
Prove ourselves worthy of the noble example 
Which Jane Addams gave to her equally dif- 
ficult and dangerous era. 


The Honorable Edward H. Rees 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Epwarp H. REES has 
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served 24 years in this historic Chamber 
and his voluntary retirement at the close 
of his present term brings a pang of 
sorrow to his colleagues on this side of 
the aisle as well as on the side of the aisle 
that so long he has graced. It can truly 
be said that Ep Rees leaves with the 
friendship and good wishes of all his col- 
leagues. I shall miss him very much. 
When the 87th Congress convenes and, 
if I am reelected, I shall miss the occa- 
sional meetings with him, the occa- 
sional little chats, and the warming of 
the heart and the cheering of the soul 
that always he gave to others. I do not 
think that Ep Rees ever thought ill of 
another human being. He served in the 
House quietly, unobtrusively, but with 
great ability and a steadfastness to his 
convictions. 

I am sure I speak, not only for myself, 
but for all my colleagues from Illinois in 
wishing him in the years of his retire- 
ment the choicest of God’s blessings. 


Air Force Research and Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the August 1960 issue of the maga- 
zine Nucleonics concerning Gen. Irving 
L. Branch’s prediction for the nuclear 
ramjet program: 


GENERAL BRANCH Says RAMJET WILL 
PRECEDE ROCKET, AIRPLANE 

Gen. Irving L. Branch, head of the Pluto 
nuclear ramjet program, Is confidently pre- 
dicting the “atomic stovepipe“ will fly before 
elther the nuclear rocket Rover or the 
manned nuclear aircraft. Branch said last 
month in an interview with Nucleonics he 
knows of no problems, technical or financial, 
which will keep Pluto from successfully com- 
pleting nuclear-test flight before 1964. He 
believes the rocket and the nuclear aircraft 
will follow close behind in 1965—in that 
order. Branch has responsibility for all 
three in AEC’s Reactor Development Divi- 
sion. 

This rare, outspoken optimism at high 
quarters probably accdwnts for a rivalry 
which appears to be budding over which 
U.S. reactor manufacturer will take over this 
responsibility for the ramjet when the re- 
actor’s developer, Lawrence Radiation Labo- 
ratory at Livermore, is ready to bow out. 
Westinghouse and General Electric are mak- 
ing signs that each wants the reactor con- 
tract. 

The nuclear ramjet ls an air-breathing 
propulsion system designed to operate at 
three times the speed of sound (mach 3); 
it would probably fly at high altitudes, then 
approach its bombing target at treetop level. 
At such speeds and low levels it would be 
extremely difficult to defend against. 

“Tr's GOING TO WORK" 

“I believe in the Pluto project; it's going 
to work, and it's a good program,” Branch 
said. He also said the fiscal 1961 combined 
AEC-Air Force budget of $28.3 million was 
adequate. “We don't need more money this 
year,” he said. 
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Branch criticized the Air Force and Army 
practice of rotating their nuclear reactor 
chiefs, hinting that the reason for Navy's 
nuclear successes was largely due to their 
being under the control of one man (Adm. 
Hyman Rickover) for so long. Branch said 
he would continue in his present position 
as joint military-AEC head of Air Force re- 
actors until Pluto proved out, è unless 
I'm fired.” 

He said work was progressing equally well 
on airframe and engine. On the airframe, 
Convair, North American, and Chance- 
Vought recently completed studies for 
Branch. Also, C-V has spent $1 million of 
its own money on airframe work and in- 
tends to be ready for volume production 
when the time comes. Currently, C-V has a 
small $600,000 contract with the Air Force 
for developing navigational and guidance 
systems generally, but which Branch says will 
also have specific application to Pluto for 
terrain-avoidance flight. 


BEYOND PROOF OF PRINCIPLE 


Test schedule of the Tory II-A begins in 
November under the direction of Theodore 
Merkle, chief of the Pluto project at 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory. Tory II-A 
is now looked on as a going, engineering-test 
reactor and no longer is called a proof-of- 
principle device. Livermore has the princi- 
pal AEC contract to develop Pluto and 
Marquardt has the principal Air Force ¢on- 
tract for nonnuclear components (primarily 
the ramjet engine). Marquardt also has a 
small subcontract from Livermore to do sys- 
tems integration on the reactor being turned 
out at Livermore. 

Tory II-A is a direct-air-cycle reactor; it 
is expected to be followed next year with 
Tory H-, a higher power and temperature 
air-cooled reactor with considerably larger 
air flow than II-A. The II-A core 18 fully 
enriched uranium usly mixed in 
beryllium oxide, with the core arranged 80 
that air is ducted through passages along its 
length. About half the surface of the lead- 
ing end of the core is devoted to air entries, 
some of them to be used as moderator rod 
shaftways. Diameter of the ducts is the- 
oretically ideal at one two-hundredths of the 
length of the core. 

Engineering problems of the reactor, once 
the test phase is entered this fall, are ex- 
pected to be severe. Major problem is how 
to deal with the pressure drop of many thou- 
sand pounds per square inch as the core 
transfers its heat to the air stream; the drop 
is expected to be at its worst between the 
core and rear nozzle. Thus, the most im- 
portant engineering problem to be dealt with 
in the Tory II-A tests, it is felt, is this 
problem of how to hold the reactor in the 
airframe in the face of unbelievable tem- 
perature and pressure variances between 
front and rear of engine. “You can't just 
screw it down with an aluminum bolt,” an 
official joked. 

PLUTO FUNDING 

AEC officials estimate that Pluto will fly 
its first mission for a developmental cost of 
$200 million? $64.3 million of this will have 
been committed by the end of this fiscal 
year, $21.7 million of this by the Air Force, 
The Air Force, however, has not as yet placed 
any urgent requirement on Pluto as a needed 
military system. But this doesn't worry 
Branch, He says his tendency is to look on 
Pluto as offering a means to a wholly new 
and different kind of propulsion. He sees 
Pluto as a vehicle upon which to launch new 
scientific knowledge and progress rather than 
a weapons system with a 25-percent payload 
factor (conventional bombers, incidentally, 
are rated excellent if they can carry a bomb 
load equivalent to 10 percent of their 
weight). 

REACTOR INDUSTRY RIVALRY 

Branch says that if General Electric were 

taken cut of ANP—where it is prime direct- 
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cycle contractor he would be anxious to 
see it continue in the Pluto “It 
would be very possible to have GE come into 
the Pluto program, for the direct-cycle en- 
gine work on ANP and Pluto is practically 
identical.” He said both fuel elements were 
beryllium- oxide and the only differences were 

slight—primarily metallurgical configura- 
tion. He pointed out that GE had done 
some fuel-element work for Livermore, 
enough “to show that GE has terrific capa- 
bilities.” Branch said that the technical 
problems encountered in Pluto development 
were much simpler than those of ANP and 
pointed out that shielding was greatly re- 
duced in the Ramjet by comparison. 

General Branch and Irving Hofman (who 
Branch says is his vice president in charge 
of Pluto) confirmed that Westinghouse wants 
to get into the reactor part of Pluto—pos- 
sibly in a business connection with Mar- 
quardt, Also, industry sources have reported 
informal talks between Chance Vought (en- 
tire system), Marquardt (ramjet), and West- 
inghouse (reactor). 

If the decision comes to let Westinghouse 
in, it would only be after the final research- 
development woolgathering has been com- 
pleted by Livermore and probably after the 
choice of who is to build the airframe has 
been made. Both decisions will come after 
the results of the November Tory II-A tests 
are in. Westinghouse again will find itself 
in a tough race with its old competitor, GE, 
in nailing down the Pluto reactor, 


Chelsea, Mass., Boys First To Die 
Invading Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Boston Globe: 


Aw III. Omen 3 Days Berone Burn Ron— 
CHELSEA Bors First To Dre INVADING 


VIRGINIA 
(By Frank Leary) 

“Whereas the government and citizens of 
Chelsea having received intelligence of the 
death on the field of battle at Bull Run, Va., 
of Philander Crowell, Jr., Thomas Needham, 
Thomas Harding, James H. Murphy, and 
George Bacon, members of Company H, Chel- 
sea Volunteers; it is hereby resolved * * +.” 

Manassas, Va—The bus carrying the Get- 
tysburg College Civil War study group drew 
alongside a rambling auction shed on the 
Manassas-Centreville Road. 

Here, during a brief stop, Francis F. Wil- 
shin, superintendent of the Manassas (Bull 
Run) National Battlefield Park, explained 
that it was in this area—Blackburn’s Ford 
that the opening skirmish of the first major 
battle of the Civil War occurred on Thursday, 
July 18, 1861, 

Touring the major battlefields of that 
war—as millions of Americans, North and 
South, will be doing the next 4 Civil War 
Centennial Years—Biackburn’s Ford will re- 
main only a bus stop on the gory road of 
1861-65, that stretched from Fort Sumter to 
Appomattox. 

Yet here on a sweltering summer’s day 
nearly a century ago occurred a clash of 
arms that snuffed out the lives of 5 young 
men, all from a single Mashachusetts com- 
munity, left the mark of death on 8 other 
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homes in Greater Boston, not to mention the 
20 wounded, and served notice on Northern 
firebrands that there would be more to quell- 
ing this secession than simply marching into 
Richmond. 

Chelsea, than a city of about 13,500 had 
reason to be proud of its H Company Volun- 
teers. They and the five men who were to die 
on the outskirts of Manassas—Crowell, Need- 
ham, Harding, Murphy and Bacon—had been 
the first to answer Mr. Lincoln's call for 
3-year volunteers and their regiment, the 
Ist Massachusetts, was the first of the 3-year 
regiments to leave the State and the first 
to reach Washington. 

The President’s call had been issued in 
May and now, less than 3 months later, the 
tragic word from northern Virginia plunged 
the city of Horatio Alger, Jr., into the deepest 
mourning it would know until the follow- 
ing April, when the same Company H, storm- 
ing the Rebcl works before Yorktown, would 
leave four more Chelsea boys dead on the 
field. 

One week after Bull Run, Chelsea paid 
tribute to its young hero dead and defiantly 
resolved: 

“No disaster nor defeat can impair our 
confidence in the justice of our cause, nor 
shake the firm determination of the people 
to sustain and carry it forward with a high- 
er impulse and a grander deyotion to its 
final triumph.” 

Those were trying days for the grandpar- 
ents and great-grandparents of those who 
today complain about living costs and taxes. 

Originally quartered at Faneuil Hall, the 
1st Massachusetts later took over a vacant 
ice house on Fresh Pond, Cambridge, and 
finally moved into hastily constructed bar- 
racks in North Cambridge. 

Besides the Chelsea Volunteers, the regl- 
ment included the North End True Blues 
(Company C); the Roxbury City Guards 
(Company D); the Pulaski Guards from 
South Boston (Company E); the National 
Guarda of Boston (Company F); the Inde- 
pendent Boston Fuslleers (Company G); the 
Schouler Guards of Boston (Company I); 
and the Chadwick Light Infantry of Rox- 
bury (Company K). 

The regiment left Boston June 15, travel- 
ing by train to Groton, Conn., by boat to Jer- 
sey City and by rail to Philadelphia, arriv- 
ing on the 17th. 

Approaching Baltimore later that same 
day (and remembering what had happened 
to the 6th Massachusetts only 2 months be- 
fore at the hands of Southern sympathizers) 
ball cartridges were distributed, muskets 
loaded and capped. But there was no hostile 
demonstration. 

The regiment reached Washington at Y 
the night of the 17th, marched up 
vania Avenue and was quartered in vacant 
buildings. The invasion of Virginia was 
less than a month away. 

The skirmish at Blackburn’s Ford on July 
18, 3 days before Bull Run, determined the 
future course of action. In being repulsed 
by Longstreet’s brigade, McDowell, in com- 
mand of the Union forces, learned that the 
Confederates were strongly entrenched along 
Bull Run in about an 8-mile line. 

Instead of attacking the Confederate right, 
as originally planned, he set out to turn the 
Rebels’ left with a surprise flanking attack. 

For the Ist Massachusetts, the {ill-fated 
advance, less than 30 miles southwest of 
the Nation's Capital, was a bitter and costly 
baptism of fire. Besides the 5 Chelsea Vol- 
unteers, the 13 killed included 2d Lt. William 
H. B. Smith of Cambridge. 

The regiment had been posted on the left 
of the road leading to the ford, Companies 
G and H under Lt. Col. George D. Wells being 
deployed as skirmishers. They were sharply 
engaged and suffered most of the loss, 

What had been intended only es a move- 
ment to feel out the Confederate right got 
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out of hand, with the result that the Fed- 
eral forces were smartly repulsed. The ac- 
tion had a depressing effect on Union morale 
but greatly boosted that of the Confederates. 

After the sharp and costly engagement at 
Blackburn's Ford, the next day (Friday, the 
19th) the Ist Massachusetts advanced to a 
point where its picket line opposed that of 
the Rebels until the battle of Bull Run the 
following Sunday. 

During that action three companies of the 
greater Boston regiment were posted as 
skirmishers and on special duty as outposts, 
but there was no engagement on their part 
of the field until the Union forces began to 
retreat late in the day. 

Even then there was little more than an 
exchange of shots on the skirmish line before 
a general retreat was ordered and the ist 
Massachusetts withdrew, having lost Lt. 
Elijah B. Gill, Jr., of Company 1 (Schouler 
Guards of Boston) killed and two wounded. 

For the ist Massachusetts, Yorktown, 
Williamsburg, White Oak Swamp, Glendale, 
Harrison's Landing, second Bull Run, Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, and 
the Wilderness, would come later. 


Memorial to the Late Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALL S. LUSK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. LUSK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, along with 
my statement, a resolution by the Clatsop 
County Democratic Central Committee 
of Astoria, Oreg., urging the erection of 
a memorial to the late Senator Richard 
L. Neuberger. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MEMORIAL TO THE LATE SENATOR RICHARD L. 

Nevunercer URGED 

The late Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
successfully sponsored legislation authoriz- 
ing the establishment of Fort Clatsop Na- 
tional Memorial, located in Oregon at the 
mouth of the Columbia River near the city 
of Astoria. This is Oregon’s first national 
historical shrine. Construction is now un- 
derway and commenced in our State's cen- 
tennial year, 1959. It was in 1958 that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower signed into law legislation 
sponsored by the late Senator establishing 
Fort Clatsop National Memorial and its for- 
mal dedication is expected sometime next 
year. 

Fort Clatsop has played an important role 
in our Nation's history. It was here that 
Meriweather Lewis and William Clark spent 
the winter of 1805-06, the western terminus 
of their historic expedition authorized by 
President Jefferson. For the first time men 
carrying the American flag had spanned the 
continent. 

If it were not for the expedition of Lewis 
and Clark our Nation would not have been 
able to support its claim to the great Pa- 
cific Northwest. Our country’s claim pre- 
vailed and as a result this district west of the 
Rocky Mountains is the only part of our 
domain which was neither fought for nor 
bought, but directly the result of the expe- 
dition of Lewis and Clark. 

Mr. President, recently I received a reso- 
lution adopted by the Clatsop County Demo- 
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cratic Central Committee and the Demo- 

cratic Party of Oregon, urging the placing of 

a suitable monument or marker at the site of 

the Fort Clatsop National Memorial in honor 

of the late Senator Richard Neuberger. 

I bolievo, Mr. President, that it is most 
appropriate and fitting that the memory of 
this great U.S, Senator be honored by such a 
memorial. I have considered it a privilege to 
serve as his successor. 

The resolution follows: 

“RESOLUTION or THE CLATSOP COUNTY DEMO- 
cratic CEXTRAL COALMITTEE, ASTORIA, OREG. 
“Whereas it was cue to the untiring work 

and devotion cf the late Senator Richard L. 

Neuberger that Fort Clatsop was declared a 

national memorial by the Congress of the 


United States and the necessary funds were 


provided to carry cut the work of making 
Fort Clatsop a national shrine; and 

“Wherens the Fort Clatsop National Me- 
morial is of great historical interest and 
Will attract thousands of visitors in coming 
years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolred, That the Clatsop County Demo- 
cratic Central Committee and the Democratic 
Party of Oregon acting jointly do go on rec- 
ord as urging that in recognition of Senator 
Richard Neuberger’s work and devotion that 
a suitable monument or marker be placed at 
the site of Fort Clatsop in honor of the late 
Senator; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
presented to the Oregom congressional dele- 
gates, Department of Interior Secretary Sea- 
ton, Gov. Mark Hatfield, Mrs. Maurine Neu- 
berger, the Oregon Historical Society, Clat- 
top County Historical Society, and other 
interested parties.“ 


The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America: A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursdcy, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, 20 years 
ago one our most forthright and vigorous 
ethnic organizations was founded, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. This committee has performed yeo- 
man service for the interests of Ukrain- 
jans at home and abroad but above all 
it has worked for the United States it- 
self. What the committee has done s0 
effectively is the patriotic task of demon- 
strating to all Americans the true nature 
of the Soviet Empire. It has shown, 
sometimes dramatically—and here I am 
thinking of its effective campaign for 
commemorating Captive Nation's 
Week—that the U.S.S.R. is not a mono- 
Ethic empire of a homogeneous ethnic 
group: namely, Russians. But it is 
rather a massive empire of many op- 
Pressed people in which the Russians are 
only one group but they are the con- 
trolling group over all other peoples in 
the Russian Empire. 

To call the attention of Americans to 
this fact has been a praiseworthy service 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee. 
On this occasion I wish to express my 
gratitude to its leaders for their courage, 
wisdom, and forthrightness in their ef- 
forts to enlighten the American people 
and in their general struggle against 
World communism. 
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Method of Detecting Carbon Monoxide 
and Other Gases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1360 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, early in 
the next session—if my constituency 
sees fit to return me to. Washington—I 
plan to introduce a bill for which it has 
been proven that there is a great need; 
namely, requiring the use of a method 
of detecting carbon monoxide and other 
gases, especially in public conveyances, 
where there has been tragic loss of life 
due to gas poisoning. 

Mr. J. Roy Snyder, an outstanding 
young constituent of mine from Sharon, 
Pa., has spent a great deal of time deyel- 
oping a safety device which will sound an 
alarm when danger is imminent, He has 
a patent pending on his invention and 
recently demonstrated it to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, where 
great interest was shown. 

Some of the reasons Mr. Snyder has 
devoted so much time to developing this 
safety device are as follows: 

First. There is no other method 
known of detecting and sounding an 
alarm in a motor vehicle. With the 
alarming increase of carbon monoxide 
poisoning and deaths, and the changing 
design of trucks and buses to cab over 
engine—thus placing the driver's loca- 
tion directly over the engine and exhaust 
manifold—this danger is being increased. 
Another increase in this respect is the 
exhaust outlets on trucks now carried to 
the top of the window of the cab. Some 
of these outlets are at such a height, and 
all are located on the right-hand side of 
the trucks, that on superhighways when 
a truck is being overtaken and passed by 


cab. 
also be used when lowering the cab to 
normal position or the proper seal will 
not be made on the exhaust causing the 
same hazard. 

Second. A great majority of trucks are 
now being equipped with either gasoline 
or bottled-gas type of heaters on which 
there is no provision of proper exhaust. 
Many drivers have met their deaths with 
this type of equipment, particularly in 
sleeper cabs of trucks. These are trucks 
designed with a bed in the cab of the 
truck. Many a driver has gone to sleep 
in these and never awoke. In the South 
and West trucks are now equipped with 
air conditioning. ‘This requires all win- 
dows to be closed, thus increasing the 
danger of gas poisoning. 

Third. With the alarming increase of 
truck accidents in which one truck runs 
into the back of the preceding truck or 
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car, and where no apparent reason or 
cause can be found, it is quite logical to 
conclude, after assembling all the known 
facts from insurance investigation rec- 
ords, ICC reports, and 2 years’ question- 
ing of drivers and investigators, that 
human resistance is lowered by fatigue 
and, after arduous hours of driving, the 
known factors of carbon monoxide are 
lowered. ‘The standard known e‘Tects of 
carbon monoxide on humans, as taken 
from the Bureau of Standards Tech 
Paper No. 212, shows that as little as 
0.02 percent of carbon monoxide in 
atmosphere has perceptible effects in 
1% hours and 0.04 percent is dangerous 
to life in 2 hours. It can be readily seen 
that this can be a” major factor in 
national safety. 

Fourth. All buses which are engaged 
in carrying the thousands of passengers 
each year should also be protected from 
this hazard. This can be attested to by 
such instances as the two busloads of 
Mexican workers who were casualties 
just this past spring and the 37 pupils 
overcome on the Pennsylyania Turnpike 
this year. 

Fifth. The Department of Education 
is also aware of this danger in the thou- 
sands of school buses engaged in trans- 
portation of our children each year, these 
being engaged in traveling over all kinds 
of unimproved roads where the danger 
of damage to the exhaust system is even 
greater. All kinds of safety equipment 
and fire protection have been installed 
on motorized transportation, but nothing 
has been done to overcome this greatest 
hazard, chiefly because nothing has been 
available. 

There is now a unit available which is 
both economical and practical which 
will not only detect all gases and vapors, 
but will sound a visible and audio alarm 
when any such gas enters these vehicles. 

The unit is self-contained in a box 
5 by 7 by 2 inches and will operate from 
the electrical system of the bus or truck. 
It reads the air content of the vehicle 
on a meter and at all times shows any 
entrance of gas and the percentage of 
same, sounding an alarm or turning on 
a ventilation system to clear the gas and 
thus afford safety at all times to all oc- 
cupants and make for greater safety on 
our highways which have become our 
Nation's greatest killer and where mil- 
lions of dollars cf material and equip- 
ment are lost each year. 


Ted Connell Accepts Nationzl Leader- 
ship of Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


orp, I include the following acceptance 
speech given by Mr. Ted C. Connell, of 
Killeen, Tex,, at Detroit, Mich,, during 
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the annual convention of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the U.S.A. as he as- 
sumed the post of national commander. 

I commend it to my colleagues as the 
reflections of a young businessman of 
Texas whom I have known for a num- 
ber of years and have come to greatly 
admire: : 

I would like to say something at this point 
which many of you might consider contro- 
versial. On first hearing many of you might 
disagree to some extent with what I say. 
However, I shall ask you to reserve any ad- 
verse judgment you might feel inclined to 
make until after you have thought it over. 
I feel certain that on reflection you will find 
yourselves agreeing with what I have to say. 

I think you will all agree that we are living 
today in a time of total crisis. 

The crisis is nuclear. It is a scientific 
crisis, an educational crisis, an astronautic 
crisis, an economic crisis, a political crisis. 

Ail this is true. But, more than all that, 
this is a period of moral crisis. 

We are in a period of moral crisis not only 
on a broad international scale, but on a na- 
tional level as well. 

I don't think it is necessary to outline in 
detail the grim story of how the people of 
this Nation have been led down the garden 
path to a point where too many of us regard 
national cheating as a way of life. Despite 
the fact that church attendance has reached 
an all-time high in this country, we have 
reached an all-time low in the appreciation 
of, and adherence to, the principles and the 
tenets of morality which our churches teach. 
We have become almost used to scandals 
which at an earlier period of more vigorous 
morality in this country would have rocked 
the population to its foundations. 

Certainly, we have always had a certain 
degree of corruption and graft in this coun- 
try. We have always had our share of im- 
morality. But, mever before have we had 
such a bland acceptance of these things as 
part of our national status quo. 

Such words as payola, kickback, payoff, 
featherbedding, academic cribbing, income 
tax evasion, and that old GI word “goof off” 
have become such a familiar part of our lan- 
guage that we are hardly even shocked when 
we hear them applied to people who should 
be moral leaders in our community, 

We have been lulled into an acceptance of 
fuzzy morality which is inducing in us a 
tendency to stampede away from responsi- 
bility. 

A French observer of the American scene— 
over a century ago—said this: “America is 
great because she is good and, if America 
ever ceases to be good she will cease to be 
great.” 

This is true and it is wise. Democracy gives 
to those who live under it benefits unrivaled 
by any other form of government. But, it 
also imposes upon those who live under it 
responsibilities unequaled in any other form 
of government. Democracy, if it works, must 
have from the people better-than-average 
honesty; better-than-average industry. 

Are we better than average today? I am 
not talking about the average among other 
peoples; I am talking about our own average. 
That's the only average that counts. 

The majority of Americans are still good. 
But we have shown a growing tendency to- 
ward self-indulgence which could eventually 
be disastrous, 

No nation can long survive an overdose of 
self-indulgence. We have the lessons of his- 
tory before us: the great empires of Biblical 
times—the great empires of Greece and 
Rome—a dozen or more empires which 
thrived in medieval Europe. They all fell 
prey to the temptation of national self-in- 
dulgence. This caused the inner decay 
which made them vulnerable to outer attack. 
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Lord Macauley, more than a hundred years 
ago, said this about the United States: “Your 
Republic will be fearfully plundered and laid 
waste by barbarians in the 20th century as 
the Roman Empire was in the 5th, with 
this difference; that the huns and vandals 
who ravaged the Roman Empire came from 
without and that your Huns and Vandals 
will have been engendered within your own 
country by your own institutions.” 

We carry with us no divine exemption 
from the lessons of history. The moral crisis 
which could lead eventually to internal decay 
is growing every day. And—hear this—it is 
my deep sincere belief that we, the veterans 
organization of the United States, must 
assume the leadership which will stem the 
tide of self-indulgence and irresponsibility 
which is threatening to submerge us. 

This means we must always be true to this 
ideal: We are Americans first and we are 
veterans second. 

As veterans we have a certain hard-won 
and richly deserved rights. We enjoy certain 
rightful prerogatives and preferences. We 
have the right to certain Federal compensa- 
tions. 

But, in my sincere opinion, we above all 
others, must not permit ourselves to be 
sucked into the swirling stream of irresponsi- 
bility. We must not permit ourselves to be 
seduced into agreeing to blatant political 
raids on the U.S. Treasury to such an extent 
that financial integrity of the Nation could 
be imperiled. 

It is we, the veterans organizations, who 
must fight against these latter-day huns and 
vandals who threaten us from within. We, 
above all others, must never join those 
barbarian hordes, 

It is no excuse to say that others are 
raiding the Federal Treasury, so why 
shouldn't we do likewise? Why shouldn't 
we get our share of the plunder? 

This is completely false reasoning, It is 
our job to oppose anyone getting something 
from the Government to which he is not 
entitled and which he does not deserve. 

Iam not advocating that we give up our 
rights. I am saying that we should not seek 
or accept nonrights—handouts which would 
never normally occur to us if some political 
didn't offer them to us in an election year. 

We must lead the fight against spiritual 
delinquency. We must not permit ourselves 
to be trapped into becoming spiritual de- 
linquents ourselves. 

When Robert E. Lee was an old man he was 
asked by a widow woman to bless her son. 
General Lee replied to her: “Teach him he 
must deny himself.” 

This is a lesson many of us have stopped 
teaching in our homes. It is not being 
taught with sufficient strength in our 
schools. Even our churches are sometimes 
inclined to soft-pedal self-denial and to 
concentrate on the easier virtues. 

As a result, we have come to a point where 
too many of us would rather be rich than 
right—where we would rather be safe than 
courageous—where we would rather be self- 
important than self-denying. 

I said we would rather be safe than cou- 
rageous. I know this is an unpopular thing 
to say; but how then can we explain the 
craven and timid attitude of this great 
country of ours toward Red China's bar- 
barous and brutal treatment of American 
military and civilian personnel? 

How else can we explain the shamefully 
ineffective way we have answered the arro- 
gance of Dictator Fidel Castro's communistic 
regime in Cuba—a small island which we 
liberated? 

How else can we explain the cringing at- 
titude we assumed over the U-2 incident in 
Soviet Russia? 

We have all proved beyond doubt our 
patriotism in time of war. We now have 
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the duty of proving ourselves eminently 
capable of a less glamorous but more exact- 
ing type of patriotism—the patriotism of 


peace. 

This 1s, if you will, a rallying call to all 
veterans and all veteran organizations to join 
in a crusade for improved national moral- 
ity—a crusade which we must lead through 
our own example and our own dedication. 

And what I say about the role we should 
and must play in the United States I extend 
to the broad international scene of the free 
world. No one hates war more than do vet- 
erans. Veterans are more aware of war's 
wastefulness and war's brutality. We have 
all seen it at firsthand. We know what It is. 

Also, no one hates communism more than 
do veterans. We are, more than most, aware 
of its implications of slavery. We have all 
stood face to face against the hobnails of 
dictatorship and we know that the Commu- 
nish brand of tyranny is no different, insofar 
as the humand mind, the human body, and 
the immortal soul of men are concerned, 
from the totalitarianism of the Nazis and 
the Fascists. The enemy may have changed 
its name, but it’s still the same old enemy. 

I also believe this: Other veteran groups 
in other parts of the free world funda- 
mentally believe the same as we do. I be- 
lieve that we have at our hand the instru- 
ments with which we can make an inter- 
national network of potentially unlimited 
effectiveness. 

The number of nongovernmental agencies 
which are effectively combating communism 
on a no-holds-barred all-out international 
level is small, Outstanding among these are 
organized religion and or; labor. I 
firmly believe that through intelligent plan- 
ning and industry we can build an equally 
strong force—a moral force and an intel- 
lectual force—organized veterans’ groups of 
the world. 

In all the lands of the free world there are 
tens of millions of veterans who, with local 
variations, feel fundamentally the same way 
we do. This could be a source of tremen- 
dous energy and persuasiveness, if we can 
only harness it effectively. 

God knows I am not suggesting that we 
impair our separate identities as veterans 
organizations or that we contemplate any 
kind of organizational merger, That's not 
what I mean. 

But I do mean this: As veterans we in this 
country and those in other countries have 
not even begun to realize our full potential 
for good in this deeply troubled world. We 
cannot realize this potential if we insist on 
working separately at local or regional 
levels—stamping out grass fires rather than 
attacking the catastrophe at its source on a 
massive, wholesale level. 

This is what we must do if we are ever 
to achieve the maximum benefit from the 
brotherhood of idealism and integrity which 
we one with veterans throughout the free 
world, 


Anthony E. Candela 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. COOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOK. Mr. Speaker, a very good 
friend of mine from Ashtabula, Ohio, Mr. 
Anthony E. Candela, recently made a 
European trip in which he visited Italy, 
Austria, part of West Germany, Switzer- 
land, Leichtenstein, and Portugal. Prior 
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to his trip, I asked him to represent me 
personally and to report to me any mat- 
ters abroad which he thought would be 
of interest to me as Congressman from 
the 11th Congressional District. Upon 
his recent return, I have received the 
following letter which, I think, presents 
certain facts that should be brought 
once again to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House. I also feel these facts 
indicate that Mr. Candela, as a roving 
ambassador of good will for the United 
States, has been very observant of the 
present standing of the United States 
abroad: 
ASHTADULA, OHIO, 
August 30, 1960. 

Dzat Mr. Çoox: I returned from Europe, 
arriving in New York City on August 26, 
after a most pleasant and informative tour, 

I want to thank you for giving me the op- 
portunity of representing you in the Euro- 
pean countries which I visited. I cailed on 
Many mayors and other officials of European 
cities In Italy, Austria, part of West Germany, 
Switzerland, the small country of Lièch- 
tenstein, and Portugal. 

Of all the countries I visited I found that 
Italy is in very bad condition politically. 
The Italian people are continuing to fall to 
the Communist side, I Willi give you some 
of the reasons. 

The United States has spent $00 billion 
throughout the world to ght communism, 
which brought no results. Russia has spent 
Only 62 billion and hos won more results 
toward gaining prestige for the party and 
made every doilar count. With trained men 
instead of politicians they are getting a 
strong foothold in European countries, espe- 
cially Italy. 

The people feel that Nikita Khrushchev is 
continuousiy gaining leadership, especially 
Agalnst the United States. Many are leaning 
toward the Khrushchev bandwagon. With 
the trouble we are having in Africa and Cuba 
and the manner in which he has insulted 
our President and the United States the 
European people are getting the impression 
that he, Khrushchev, and the Russian people 
are world Icncers. 

I feel that the United States should do 
much more in these European countries, not 
with moncy, but with ways and means to 
Win over the people. If Italy falls to the 
Communists then we must say that we will 
lose all Europe from the Western side. 

I also feel that the workingman’s condi- 
tions, especially woges, which are very poor, 
should be brought up to a living standard 
in Italy. Of course this is a problem for the 
local government. 

I will talk to you more about this when 
I see you personally in the near future. 

In observing the ciyil defense activities 
in these European countries which I men- 
tioned formerly in this letter, I find that they 
have no appropriation for civil defense. If 
anything should happen, in case of war, the 
People of these countries will have a grave 
Problem. The only way that I can see that 
they can save themselves from disaster is by 
golng to the mountains for protection. Each 
city is protected by soldiers and sallors of 
the respective country who might be able 
to help evacuate people. 

While I was in Florence, Italy, I had the 
honor of meeting Senator Young at the 
Grande Hotel. We had quite a pleasant 
Chat with each other, 

I enjoyed my trip immensely. We had per- 
fect weather and I saw many beautiful and 
interesting sights. I hope someday you will 
make this tour and see for yourself what is 
actually going on in these European 
Countries. : 

I hope to see you in the near future. 

Very cordially yours, 
ANTHONY E. CANDELA. 
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Donald G. Sutherland Receives Navy 
Distinguished Civilian Service Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Secretary of the Navy awarded Mr, 
Donald G. Sutherland, a civilian em- 
ployee at the Long Beach Naval Ship- 
yard, the Navy's Distinguished Civilian 
Service Award. It was presented per- 
sonally by Rear Adm. Ralph K. James. 
USN, Chief of the Bureau of Ships, at 
ceremonies in Long Beach. Seldom has 
this award been so merited by any of its 
recipients. 

Mr, Sutherland for over 10 years has 
conducted 4 magnificent battle to pre- 
serve the Long Beach Naval Shipyard 
against the consequences of subsidence 
that threatened its future. He mobilized 
community and civic forces. He success- 
fully obtained action by the Legislature 
of California prerequisite to executing 
the legal steps required to bring subsi- 
dence under physical control. Mr. 
Sutherland exerted beneficial influence 
upon the myried of private oil operators 
toward their eventual cooperation in a 
gigantic fleldwide repressurization that 
is pumping millions of gallons of water 
back into oil sands beneath the shipyard 
and bringing surface subsidence to a 
halt. As president of the Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard Employees’ Association 
he has properly presented the case for 
this vital U.S. defense installation to the 
Congress and to the Navy Department. 

All southern Californians, and, indeed, 
the Nation, owes a great debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Sutherland which cannot be paid 
in kind, but is symbolized by the Distin- 
guished Service Award he has received. 

On August 31, the Long Beach In- 
dependent-Press-Telegram newspaper 
commented appropriately respecting the 
award, as follows: 


SUTHERLAND AWARD MERTTED 
An ex-Army man was presented a medal 


by the Secretary of Navy here last night, and 


the award was richly deserved, 
Recipient of the award—the Navy's Dis- 
Civillan Service Award—was 
Donald G. Sutherland, a parachute infantry- 
man with the Army's 82d Airbone Division in 
World War H, who for a period of 8 years has 
headed the employes’ association of the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard. 

He was presented the award, the highest 
the Secretary may confer on a civilian em- 
ploye of the Navy, for an extraordinary per- 
sonal effort in behalf of the Navy. No man 
has ever been more dedicated to a mission 
than has Don Sutherland in his unrelenting 
etruggie to protect the Long Beach Naval 
Shipyard from destruction from subsidence, 

Although four-times wounded in combat 
jumps for the Army during wartime, Suther- 
land has perhaps given even more of himself 
in peacetime service to the Navy. 

He first became alarmed over the dongers 
which subsidence posed to the future of the 
navy yard in 1053, and ever since he has 
worked tirelessly to enlist civic and govern- 
mental support to abate the problem. 

Because of his constant prodding, poking, 
even protesting, some public officials might 
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think it is Impossible to satisfy Don Suther- 
land. But they are wrong, 

Without such prodding, poking and pro- 
testing, some of them might give up too 
easily when the odds, and opposition, get 
tougi. 

Don Sutherland will be satisfied. But that 
day will not come until the future of the 
navy yard is secure and subsidence is no 
longer a problem for Long Beach, 


Encouraging Women To Take Part in 
Political Party of Their Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the past 60 years have witnessed great 
changes in this country. One of the 
most encouraging developments in mod- 
ern times is the more meaningful role 
that women play in our communities and 
at the State level and at the National 
level. It is hard to realize that at the 
beginning of this century nearly 50 per- 
cent of our population did not have the 
rights and full responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. In 1900 women were allowed to 
vote in only four States of the Union. 
Women were a small minority among 
college graduates, in business, and in the 
3 Even fewer held public of- 

ce. 

Today women are making their con- 
tribution as full-fledged citizens in all 
aspects of public life, including politics. 
One of the most outstanding leaders in 
this country is Katie Louchheim. She 
has traveled in every State of the Union, 
setting an admirable example and also 
encouraging women to more actively 
participate in the political party of their 
choice. Katie Louchheim is a persuasive 
speaker; she has a wonderful sense of 
humor, With her brilliant mind and un- 
derstanding of national issues, she has- 
won the admiration and respect of not 
only countless women’s groups but also 
men’s groups across the country. 

In her capacity as vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
Mrs. Louchheim gave an excellent speech 
at the recent Democratic National Con- 
vention in Los Angeles. I believe her 
remarks will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of this House and, under unanimous 
consent, I include them in the RECORD: 
Spie BY Mas. Kars Lorem, Vice 

CHamMan, Democratic NATIONAL Comsitr- 

TEE, BErore Democratic NATIONAL CONVEN- 

TION, Los ANGELES, CALIF., LIONDAY, JULY 

11, 1960 

Good evening, for the women of the Demo- 
cratic Party, this convention marks the 60th 
anniversary of participation. It was in 1900 
that the first woman delegate journeyed to 
a Democratic National Convention. She 
traveled all the way from Salt Lake City to 
Kansas City—a long trip for those days—to 
make a seconding speech for William Jen- 


nings Bryan. 

That year there were only four States 
where women were allowed to vote—a fact 
which probably accounts for the election of 
Wiliam McKinley. 
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This convention also marks the 40th anni- 

of women’s suffrage. Proudly armed 

with their newly acquired votes, women 

made their first appearance in numbers at 

the 1920 convention in San Francisco. A 
contemporary writer describes it like this: 

“The ladies were arrayed across the gallery 
above the speaker’s platform, where they 
lent beauty, dignity, and occasionally a piece 
of verbal counsel to the proceedings.” 

If the same writer could take a look at this 
convention hall I’m sure he would be aston- 
ished to find that the ladies present have 
traded in 1920’s dignity in the balcony for 
1960's bargaining position on the floor. 

This year for the first time we have a 
woman chairing her State delegation. This 
trali blazer is the charming and able Con- 
greeswoman from Oregon, EDITH GREEN. 

We have some other firsts for women in 
this convention. We have our first woman 
chairman of the committee on permanent 
organization headed by the capable national 
committeewoman from Michigan, Margaret 
Price. And as cochairman of the committee 
on rules and order of business we have an- 
other national committeewoman, a persua- 
sive member of the Milwaukee Common 
Council, Vel Phillips. 

Taken as a whole the women delegates 
and alternates to this 1960 convention are an 
impressive group. They serve in Congress 
and State legislatures. They hold top offices 
in their State, county, and city governments. 
Still others have their names on Democratic 
tickets and their sights set on the U.S. Senate 
and House and key posts in State govern- 
ment. 

They are also wives, mothers, grand- 
mothers, teachers, writers, businesswomen, 
labor leaders, and just plain homemakers, 
They have varied interests and backgrounds 
but they have in common a deep concern for 
their country and its future. They are 
issues minded, candidate minded and organ- 
ization minded. In short, their common de- 
nominator is that they are politicians— 
feminine gender. 

Altogether 606 women delegates and alter- 
nates have come here to Los Angeles from the 
50 States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Canal Zone, the Virgin Isiands, and the 
voteless District of Columbia. 

Right here, as a voteless resident of the 
District of Columbia for 25 years, I would 
like to speak for the citizens of the Nation's 
Capital and ask all of you when you go home 
from this convention to persuade your State 
legislatures to ratify the pending constitu- 
tional amendment giving Washington the 
vote. We would like nothing better than to 
join you in 1964 in reelecting the Democratic 
President we all intend to inaugurate this 
coming January. 

All the women here are proud to be politi- 
cians and especially proud to be Democratic 
Politicians. They have met severe tests to 
earn their badges and they wear them with 
honor. So often women politicians are re- 
garded as a class apart, a special interest 
group with one foot in the caucus room but 
the other still in the kitchen. What kind of 
a woman is it, I'm asked, who can operate 
successfully in two such different areas? 

Let's examine the portrait of a composite 
Woman politician. 

She must have a natural drive to get 
things done, a sense of humor, and lots of 
listening power. 

She must be agreeable but not timid; per- 
suasive but not aggressive; determined but 
not inflexible. 

She must have imagination and she must 
have patience. 

She must be extremely sensitive but only 
to situations and people—never about what 
happens to herself. Where she is seated will 
be forgotten but her friendly smile will not. 

She must be an expert cooperator and an 
unobtrusive innoyator. No woman can ever 
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afford to be caught with a blueprint in her 
hand. 

A woman politician must never let men 
think she knows it all. But she must never 
admit to knowing nothing. Men who admit 
ignorance may be considered honest but a 
woman would be considered dumb. 

In other words the lady in politics must 
keep her alms high but her voice down. 

The women who sit in this convention are 
past masters of these political techniques. 
They are year-round politicians. They 
know where the votes are and what the 
voters are thinking. They are expert tenders 
of the grassroots. They have tended them 
so well Mr. Benson may find he has another 
unstorable surplus—a surplus of determined 
Democratic voters. 

Everywhere Democrats, Independents, and 
Republicans alike are talking about the lag 
in leadership, the lag in fulfilling public 
need, the lag in progress that has continually 
widened during the last 7½ years of Re- 
publican rule. 

Throughout this period the Republicans 
have continued to regard government as a 
necessary evil at best rather than as an in- 
strument ot progress. To them government 
is not a means of fulfilling the aspirations of 
all the people, it is a threat, an imminent 
danger, an instrumentality which if un- 
leashed might devour us all. 

The concept of government as the property 
of the people has been lost and the Repub- 
licans have taken care of it much as a 
handyman who will do anything for a buck 
except fix what is wrong. 

As a nation we are weaker because the 
Republicans have attempted to run the Gov- 
ernment as if it were merely a private enter- 
prise with timid part-time board members 
in the office and the head man on the golf 
course. 

Their downgrading of government has at- 
tracted to appointive posts only those men 
who consider public service as a form of pri- 
vate charity in which it pays the business- 
man to take some part but from which he 
withdraws and goes home as soon as he 
possibly can. 

This is in sharp contrast to the attitude 
of Democrats who have always regarded gov- 
ernment as an instrument of leadership. 
The Democratic Party recognizes the inter- 
dependence of modern society. While we 
may be a nation of individuals, rugged in- 
dividualists alone cannot buld atomic 
powerplants or electronics computers. 

In fact, the only rugged individualists left 
in America are the billionnaires and the 
beatniks. The former have so much they 
needn't worry and the latter have nothing 
to lose but their beards. 

The rest of us feel obliged to show more 
concern and would prefer a government by 
those who better comprehend the political 
and economic currents sweeping the world 
today. 

We know that we live only a few minutes 


of freedom here and abroad depends on the 
ability of the United States to find some 
hopeful course between the pessimism of 
armed isolation and the apathy of a spurious 
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We know how to articulate a national pur- 
pose and how to fight for it. We can even 
enjoy arguing among ourselves as to how 
best to translate our principles into action. 

This is what we are assembled here to do. 
We are debating our platform and enthu- 
slastically anticipating the balloting on 
candidates. We are not here as men or 
women, as Alaskans or Nebraskans, but as 
Democrats—with both a large and small d.“ 

We are here to return to government men 
and women who relish the challenge of our 
times. We are here to nominate a man to 
restore to government the vision and pride 
of workmanship our Democratic Presidents 
have written into history. 


The Late William E. Keith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would not wish the 86th Congress to 
complete its work before tribute had 
been voiced to the memory of William 
E. Keith, the manager of the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office in Chi- 
cago and a dedicated public official who 
died on March 7, 1960. I had not heard 
of his passing until some time later, and 
the news came asa blow. There had not 
been a time when I had written him in 
behalf of a veteran constituent that I 
had not received from him prompt and 
sympathetic cooperation. This was the 
experience of other members of the Il- 
linois delegation, and the Congress of 
the United States, in noting his passing 
and paying tribute to his memory, is rec- 
ognizing the kind of dedicated service 
that is the strength of our beloved coun- 


try. 

Bill Keith was a veteran of World War 
I, and when World War I came he 
cringed a bit, his sister, Helen Herbold 
Lindquist, once told me when the new 
veterans called the old veterans “re- 
treads.” But Bill Keith's heart was with 
all veterans and their hearts were with 
him. 

This is the biographical sketch of this 
great friend and champion of America’s 
veterans furnished at my request by the 
Veterans’ Administration: 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH or WILLIAM E. Keira 


William E. Keith, manager of the Veterans’ 
Administration regional office in Chicago, 
died March 7, 1960. 

Mr. Keith was born July 1, 1898, in Chicago. 
A veteran of World War I, he served in the 
Army from 1917 to 1919. On his release 
from military service, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, majoring in Business Ad- 
ministration. He received the LLB degree 
from John Marshall Law School in 1923. 

From 1924 to 1933, he practiced law in 
Chicago. In November 1933, he joined the 
civil works administration in that city as a 
lawyer and investigator, and in October 1934 
he became assistant department adjutant 
for the American Legion in Chicago. 

Mr. Keith left his job with the Legion in 
January 1944 and worked as Veterans’ Fed- 
éral Employment Representative for the 
Seventh U.S. Civil Service region in Chicago 
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until 1954. He was appointed assistant di- 
rector for contact and foreign affairs service 
in the Veterans’ Administration Department 
of Veterans Benefits in Washington, D.C, on 
May 24, 1954. 

Tie was appointed assistant manager of 
the Chicago regicnal office in July 1955 and 
promoted to manager on June 18. 1958. 


Determination of Retail Price for Pur- 
poses of Excise Tax on Cigars 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, your House 
conferees have reached agreement with 
the conferees of the other body on the 
bill H.R. 10960, which, you will recall, 
related to the determination of the re- 
tail price for the purposes of the Federal 
excise tax on cigars. The material con- 
tained in the House bill dealing with this 
Subject was accepted by the other body 
and was not in conference. The other 
body did, however, add 10 substantive 
amendments to the bill unrelated to the 
Specific subject of H.R. 10960, and these 
amendments were in conference. 

The first of these amendments pro- 
vided that a dividend received from a for- 
eign corporation out df earnings and 
profits inherited from a predecessor cor- 
Poration which was a taxable domestic 
U.S. corporation shall be subject to the 
regular intercorporate dividends received 
credit applicable to dividends received 
from a domestic U.S. corporation. This 
amendment is identical with H.R. 12038. 
which passed the House under unani- 
mous consent on August 24,1960. Under 
the conference agreement, this amend- 
ment was retained. 

The second amendment added by the 
other body provided that a lease by a 
medical research organization to a medi- 
cal clinic on premises adjacent to those 
Occupied by the research organization 
Shall be considered as being primarily 
for the basic purpose of the research 
Organization if treatment of patients in 
the clinic, their medical history, and do- 
Nated services of doctors in such clinics 
are used by the scientific organization for 
medical research purposes. This amend- 
ment was retroactive to years beginning 
after December 31, 1950. 

Under present law rental income re- 
ceived under certain of such leases is 
taxable to the otherwise tax-exempt 
Medical research organizations unless 
the leased property is used for a pur- 
pose which is related to the functions of 
Such exempt organizations. However, 
Whether or not the leased property is 
Used for such a related purpose is deter- 
mined by the facts and circumstances of 
each case and this amendment was de- 
signed to overcome what was consid- 
ered by the other body to be too narrow 
an interpretation of the term “related” 
in the case of medical research organiza- 
tions and their associated clinics. 
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The Treasury Department objected to 
this amendment on the ground that the 
determination of related purpose was 
essentially a factual determination 
which should be made on a case-by-case 
basis by field representatives of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. The conferees 
deleted this amendment. However, the 
conferees were given assurance by the 
Treasury Department that it will ex- 
pedite consideration of pending cases by 
the field representatives of the Internal 
Revenue Service so that the taxpayers 
involved may avail themselves of the 
administrative remedies provided by 
law and obtain a prompt decision in the 
matter. 

The third amendment made by the 
other body corresponds substantially to 
the language of H.R. 5547 which was 
passed by the House on September 9, 
1959. That bill was designed to limit 
certain tax advantages applicable to the 
Virgin Islands under the income tax 
laws and the estate tax laws. The 
House bill had been reported by the 
Finance Committee with several amend- 
ments relating to the Virgin Islands in- 
come tax provisions: First, a later ef- 
fective date—since Senate action on this 
bill has been held up for a year; second, 
the present amendment, unlike the 
House bill, provides that gain or loss 
from the sale or exchange of securities 
shall not be treated as derived from 
sources within the Virgin Islands—and 
thus would not be eligible for any credits 
which the Virgin Islands government 
might extend. This amendment was 
deemed desirable since the mere fact 
that some security transaction took 
place within the Virgin Islands would 
not prove that the gain arose from Vir- 
gin Islands business, The other two 
amenhdments were essentially technical. 


Under the conference agreement, this 


amendment was retained. 

The fourth amendment made by the 
other body was one of several amend- 
ments originally proposed by the Treas- 
ury and contained in H.R. 9625, the 
Technical Amendments Act of 1960. 
This related to the requirements for fil- 
ing a declaration of estimated tax. The 
major effect of this amendment is that 
no declaration is to be required if the 
estimated tax of an individual can 
reasonably be expected to be less than 
$40. Your conferees were of the opinion 
that this new provision would aid both 
the taxpayers and the Treasury in elimi- 
nating paperwork with respect to about 
1.7 million annual declarations of esti- 
mated tax which show small or no tax 
liability. Under the conference agree- 
ment this amendment was retained. 

The fifth amendment made by the 
other body adds a new section to the 
bill as passed by the House and provides 
that a taxpayer engaged in the business 
of farming may elect to deduct the cost 
of fertilizer and lime in the year in which 
it is paid or incurred rather than treat- 
ing such cost as a capital expense to be 
prorated over the beneficial life of such 
items as the Internal Revenue Service 
has required in some recent cases. Your 
conferees were advised that this amend- 
ment is declaratory of the present prac- 
tice of the field offices of the Internal 
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Revenue Service. Under the conference 
agreement this amendment is retained 
with certain clerical amendments which 
clarify the definition of the term “land 
used in farming.” 

The sixth amendment made by the 
other body would allow taxpayers a 
charitable contributions deduction for 
amounts paid to maintain an individ- 
tual—other than a dependent or rela- 
tive—as a member of his household dur- 
ing the period that the individual is a 
full-time student in the 12th or any 
lower grade at an educational institu- 
tion located in the United States pro- 
vided such individual is a member of the 
taxpayer's household under a written 
agreement between the taxpayer and 
certain tax-exempt organizations, which 
implements a program of the organiza- 
tion to provide educational opportunities 
for students in private homes. Under 
this amendment, the amount of such 
charitable deduction is limited, for each 
taxable year, to an amount equal to $50 
times the number of calendar months 
during the taxable year which fall with- 
in the period in which the student is a 
member of the taxpayer's household 
under the agreement described above. 
However, this amendment does not apply. 
to any amount paid by the taxpayer 
within the taxable year if the taxpayer 
receives any money or other property as 
compensation or reimbursement for 
maintaining the student in his household 
during such period. A number of House 
Members have introduced bills providing 
$600 dependent’s exemption for the tax- 
payer in these circumstances. The 
Senate amendment provides this as a 
charitable contribution deduction in- 
stead. If a taxpayer qualified for the 
full $50 for 12 months, he would get the 
$600 deduction. 

Under the amendment made by the 
other body, these new provisions would 
apply with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1959, and 
under the conference agreement this 
amendment was accepted. 

The seventh amendment made by the 
other body related to nonrefundable cap- 
ital contributions made to the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. This 
amendment has substantially the same 
effect prospectively as the bill that passed 
the Congress last year but was vetoed 
because of the retroactive effect result- 
ing from an amendment made thereto by 
the other body. As amended by the 
other body, this amendment is prospec- 
tive only and is substantially similar to 
H.R. 7885 which passed the House on 
June 27, 1960. Under the conference 
agreement, this amendment is retained. 

The eighth amendment made by the 
other body provides that the present 10 
percent manufacturer’s sales tax on me- 
chanical lighters shall be either 10 per- 
cent of the manufacturer’s sales price 
or 10 cents per lighter, whichever is the 
lesser. Your conferees were advised that 
this bill would overcome a competitive 
disadvantage that domestic manufactur- 
ers of such lighters are under as com- 
pared to the manufacturers of imported 
lighters. Your conferees were advised 
that the Treasury Department has no 
objection to this amendment and, ac- 
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cordingly, under the conference agree- 
ment, this amendment is retained. 

The ninth amendment made by the 
other body amends the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide substantially the 
same treatment for real estate invest- 
ment trusts as present law provides for 
regulated investment companies. Under 
present law, regulated investment com- 
panies which distribute 90 percent or 
more of their ordinary income are taxed 
only on their retained earnings and the 
distributed earnings are taxed only to the 
shareholders. The same type of tax 
treatment is accorded to real estate in- 
vestment trusts with respect to taxable 
years of such trusts beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1960. 

The substance of this amendment is 
the same as that of H.R. 12559, which 
was passed by the House on June 29, 
1960. Under the conference agreement, 
this amendment is retained. 

The tenth amendment made by the 
other body provides that a certain union 
pension fund shall be held and con- 
sidered to have constituted a qualified 
employees’ trust under section 401(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and 
to have been exempt from taxation un- 
der section 501 (a) of such code for the 
period beginning May 1, 1957 and end- 
ing May 11, 1959. Under the conference 
agreement, the substance of this amend- 
ment is retained with an amendment 
along the lines provided for certain pen- 
sion funds in the conference agreement 
on H.R. 12536 which conditioned retro- 
active qualification of such funds only 
upon a showing to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate 
that the trust has not in the period in 
question been operated in a manner 
which would jeopardize the interests of 
its beneficiaries. 


Hon. Sid Carnahan” 


SPEECH 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


Or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31,1960 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, when I first 
came to Congress in 1954 one of my ear- 
liest friendships was established with the 
able and effective Congressman from 
Missouri’s great Eighth District, Sm 
CARNAHAN. 

Mr. Sm was by that time already a vet- 
eran practitioner of the complex art of 
being a responsible representative of his 
people and he was unselfish in his as- 
sistance to more recent additions to the 
Missouri congressional delegation to the 
Congress, 

As the second-ranking Democratic 
member of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, he has participated in pol- 
icy deliberations of epic importance. His 
wisdom and foresight in these delibera- 
tions are recognized by his many friends 
on both sides of the aisle. 

Sm CARNAHAN has ably served his coun- 
try, his party and his peopie and he 
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enters his coming retirement from Con- 
gress with the affection and respect of 
his colleagues. 

To Sm and his lovely wife go my warm- 
est wishes for many future years of good 
luck, good health, and all happiness. 


Federal Aid for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the State which I have the honor to rep- 
resent in the Congress has long recog- 
nized that a first-class public-school 
system is an essential ingredient of 
democracy. 

I am proud of the position the Ore- 
gon Democrats have taken on the vital 
question of Federal aid for schools, and 
I am proud to call the attention of my 
fellow Members to the recognition which 
one of my Oregon colleagues has re- 
ceived for his part in the struggle to 
improve our schools. 

Since he came to the House in 1956, 
CHARLIE PORTER has been an eloquent 
spokesman and an energetic worker with 
a variety of legislative achievements. I 
hope that the Congress and the people 
of his congressional district in Oregon 
will have the benefit of his able service 
for many years to come. 

By unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the text of a broadcast by 
Bob Fleming, chief of the ABC news 


bureau in Washington: 


One of the more thoughtful, as well as 
energetic men, in the Congress is CHAR- 
Ley Porter, a Democratic Representative 
from southwestern Oregon. Congressman 
Porter happens to be a neighbor of mine 
here in Washington, and he depresses me, at 
times, because he can return from & trip 
abroad or a strenuous week in his office still 
full of ideas and energies. But then, just 
because I am sometimes lazy, I should not 
criticize him. 

I've been reading a recent statement he 
made in the House; one he titled “Good 
Education Costs Money.” And it makes such 
good sense that I'd like to share it with 
you. 
One point he made startled me, he noted 
that we spend more on 6 months’ basic mill- 
tary training for a young man than the pub- 
lic schools spent on all his previous train- 
ing. 

Representative Porter is an advocate of 
Federal aid for education. He says: “A basic 
fact to be considered in the financing of 
public education is that there is little or no 
relationship between the location of wealth 
in our country and the location of the chil- 
dren to be educated. We are a people con- 
tinually on the move—35 million of us 
change our addresses every year. Thus the 
effects of education offered in a given school 
may be registered in a State far removed 
from where the education was removed.“ 

He takes issue with two frequent criti- 
cisms of Federal aid. Of the complaint that 
such money would bring Federal controls, 
he points out that all proposed legislation 
specifically bans such controls, and even 
provides that when the money is given to 
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the States, they can decide the formulas 
for distribution within their States. And 
Representative Porter cracks down another 
complaint: 

“The frequently heard argument that cost 
of collection and administration of the Fed- 
eral dollar is too high, ‘send a buck to Wash- 
ington and 50 cents stays there for cost of 
administration,’ does not seem to have much 
basis in fact. Actually, the cost of collect- 
ing Federal taxes is approximately 44 cents 
per $100. The cost of collecting State texes 
ranges from 95 cents to $2.34 per 6100. The 
cost of collecting and administering local 
revenues has run as high as $5 to $10 per 
hundred. Contrast this to the cost of ad- 
ministering 10 Federal grant programs—they 
average 1.2 percent of the amounts distrib- 
uted. This means the cost of collecting the 
Federal tax dollar and administering the 
Federal grant programs totals about 1.6 per- 
cent. That's quite a difference from 50 per- 
cent. 

“The quality of education in the United 
States is a national issue, rather than a 
merely local one,” Congressman Porter said. 
“Yet it is the only national problem that we 
have not attempted to solve on a local basis. 

“Looking at statistics, we find that from 
1870 to 1955, our population grew from 40 
million to 165 million. During this period, 
while our general population increased 4 
times, our total school population increased 
approximately 80 times. Under our present 
rate of population development, the bulge of 
the future will press down even more heavily 
on our already burdened facilities. 

“More classrooms, and more teachers, are 
the two great needs. And many local gov- 
ernments cannot meet the demands with- 
out Federal aid. What is most needed, I 
think, is general understanding of the prob- 
lem. And it was phrased, simply well, in the 
Rockefeller study of our schools: 

he Nation's need for good education is 
immediate, and good education is expensive. 
That is a fact that too many Americans have 
never been quite prepared to face. At stake 
is our national greatness, and our asplra- 
tions for the dignity of the individual.’ ” 


Safeguard Colorado River Water Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. S. SAUND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, in May of 
this year, the special master appointed 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Arizona against California 
water suit issued his recommendations. 
They produced consternation among the 
people of southern California, dependent 
on a water supply from the Colorado 
River. 

In view of the fact that the special 
master, the Honorable Simon H. Rifkind, 
will allocate more than 4 million acre- 
feet of Colorado River water to the State 
of Arizona with a population of about 1 
million people as against 3.5 million acre- 
feet to 7 million people in southern Cali- 
fornia, it is fitting for us to study the his- 
tory surrounding the claims, appropria- 
tions, and settlements for the Colorado 
River water supply. 

The need for a dam in the Colorado 
River for flood control and to regulate 
the supply of water in the lower Colorado 
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River Basin was first emphatieally voiced 
by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1907. 
Claims had been filed for Colorado River 
water by Palo Verde and Imperial Valleys 
in southern California before the close 
of the 19th century. The first water was 
diverted for agricultural purposes in Im- 
Perial Valley and Mexico in 1901. The 
Imperial Valley, situated 200 feet below 
-Sea level, was always in danger of floods 
during the river's heavy flow periods and 
Short of water during the summer 
months when the river was low. 

But there was powerful opposition to 
the building of such a dam from three 
Sources: the State of Arizona, the oppo- 
nents of public power development, and 
American owners of land in Mexico. 
Water was being appropriated in the 
lower regions of the river, and the upper 
basin States feared that, if a storage dam 
Was constructed, faster development in 
California and Arizona would take the 
river water before development could 
begin in the upper basin. 

Mr. Speaker, to resolve those fears and 
to find a basis for equitable distribution 
of the water supply in the river it was 
found necessary to form a compact be- 
tween the different States. After several 
attempts, representatives of the seven 
Colorado River Basin States—Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, and California—reached an 
agreement to hold a conference between 
the representatives of the seven States 
and the Federal Government. The con- 
ference started early fn 1922 and con- 
tinued until November of that year. It 
was presided over by former President 
Herbert Hooyer, then Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

After nearly 30 meetings in Washing- 
ton and other parts of the country, as 
well as personal inspections and thorough 
Study of reports of various commissions, 
agreement was reached and the Colo- 
rado River compact was signed in Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., on November 24, 1922. 
The compact divided the available sup- 
Ply of water in the Colorado River equally 
between the upper and lower basins. 
Lee Ferry was established as the point 
of division between the two basins. The 
Compact was ratified by all of the basin 
States except Arizona. Failure of Ari- 
zona to ratify the compact has been the 
Cause of litigation in the Federal courts, 
including the U.S. Supreme Court, for 
nearly 30 years. i 

Legislation was introduced in Congress 
by Congressman Ralph Swing and Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson, both of California. 
Finally, after long delays and filibusters, 
the fourth Swing-Johnson bill, author- 

the construction of Hoover Dam at 
the Black Canyon-Boulder Canyon site, 
was passed by the Congress on Decem- 
ber 21, 1928. 

The Boulder Canyon Project Act pro- 
vided for the authorization of $260 mil- 
lion in Federal funds for the construc- 


tion of the dam. This sum would be re-- 


imbursed, with interest, from sale of 
electric power to be produced at the dam. 
It was stated in the law that the act 
Would not become effective until the 
Seven basin States had ratified the com- 
Pact, or lacking that, at least six States, 
including California, ratified the act and 
California passed a limitation act, where- 
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by it agreed to limit its claim to Colo- 
rado River water to 4.4 million acre-feet 
a year. Further, no work was to begin 
on the dam until the Secretary of In- 
terior had received firm contracts for the 
sale of power sufficient to pay the entire 
cost of the dam, with interest, within 50 
years. The Colorado River compact was 
an integral part of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act. Water contracts hereafter 
made by the Secretary of Interior for 
water stored behind Hoover Dam were 
to be governed by provisions of the Colo- 
rado River compact. 

President Hoover declared the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act effective on June 28, 
1929, after all the States except Arizona 
had ratified the compact and California 
had passed its limitation act. 

Twenty-five million dollars of the cost 
of Hoover Dam construction was appor- 
tioned to flood control, which was to be 
paid out of the excess revenues from sale 
of power. This was a unique provision 
because in all reclamation projects, the 
fiood control portion is nonreimbursible 
and borne completely by the Federal 
Government. 

After the contracts for the purchase 
of power at the dam were completed be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior, the 
city of Los Angeles, the metropolitan 
water district, and the Edison Co., the 
construction bids were opened. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another feature 
of this project that should receive care- 
ful attention. The State of Arizona de- 
manded remuneration from the sale of 
power at the dam, claiming that because 
the power was to be developed under 
Federal control, it would be deprived of 
tax revenues. In order to satisfy this 
and other objectives it was provided that 
the people of southern California not 
only underwrite the entire cost of the 
dam but, in addition, agree to pay excess 
price of power over and above the need 
to make payments of construction costs. 
California has been paying $300,000 a 
year each to the States of Arizona and 
Nevada and $500,000 a year for develop- 
ment of the upper basin States. The 
States of Arizona and Nevada did not 
have to guarantee anything, and in ad- 
dition, reserved the right to demand 18 
percent of the firm power production at 
rates equal to those charged to southern 
California. 

The irony of the situation, brought out 
forcefully by the special master’s recom- 
mendations, is that the State of Arizona 
fought against the Boulder Canyon Proj- 
ect Act, and it refused to ratify the Colo- 
rado River compact. And yet now it will 
be guaranteed 2.8 million acre-feet of 
water a year stored in Lake Mead. The 
State of California, which guaranteed 
and paid the entire cost of the dam, will 
receive only 200,000 acre-feet more than 
it was receiving from the Colorado River 
before the dam was constructed. Peo- 
ple of the State of California have spent 
nearly a billion dollars to develop their 
projects. This includes $500 million for 
the Colorado River aqueduct constructed 
by the metropolitan water district with 
its own money, raised by the sale of 
bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, if the special master's 
report is accepted by the U.S. Supreme 
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Court, the Colorado River aqueduct, 
which supplies water to the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area and adjoining cities, 
the city of San Diego and municipalitics 
in my own congressional district, will 
become completely dry after the State 
of Arizona and the upper basin States 
begin using their full share of water or 
the Colorado River granted in the special 
master’s recommended decree. This can 
occur within 10 years. 

Today fear hangs over the heads of 
millions of people in southern California 
who, placing reliance upon Federal stat- 
utes and contracts with the Secretary of 
the Interior, have built their economies 
and constructed their lives upon the as- 
surance of receiving their share of the 
Colorado River water. 

Within 2 years, the Glen Canyon Dam 
will be closed and storage of water in 
the upper basin will begin. Projects are 
already authorized and under construc- 
tion which will store 35 million acre-feet 
of water. The Secretary of the Interior 
has issued preliminary criteria for the 
allocation of water during the filling 
period behind the dams of the upper 
basin. The criteria mildly assures that 
the users of water in the lower basin will 
receive their present supplies during the 
filling period. People in southern Cali- 
fornia, particularly my own district, want 
assurance that their rights for domestic 
and agricultural needs will be guaranteed 
during the filling period, and that there 
shall be no water stored for power at the 
expense of agricultural and domestic 
users in the lower basin. 

Already the people of my district have 
been threatened by our neighbors in the 
metropolitan areas of our own southern 
California. A proposal has been made 
by Congressman CRAIG Hosmer, of Long 
Beach, for a California, Arizona, and. 
Nevada interstate compact to control all 
existing and future waterpower develop- 
ment on the Colorado River. Key point 
of this proposal would be the elimination 
of existing priorities on use of Colorado 


‘River water for irrigation purposes. 


Mr. Speaker, after adjournment of 
Congress, I propose to meet with my con- 
stituents and leaders of water com- 
panies and water districts to bring to 
their attention the danger that they face 
if their rights are not recognized and 
officially guaranteed by law before the 
filling period starts 2 years from now. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, we do not ac- 
cept and in no way agree with recom- 
mendations of the special master. We 
have filed our comments, suggestions, 
and motions before the special master 
and we propose to carry our pleas before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Hon. Paul Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with his many other friends in ex- 
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pressing regret that the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. PauL Brown, is retiring 
from Congress at the end of this year. 
I have known Paur quite well personally 
since I came here many years ago. He 
has always been recognized and re- 
spected because of his sincerity and out- 
standing ability. He has n an in- 
spiration and a comfort to me as I know 
he has been to scores of others. 

I join in wishing PauL Brown and his 
family the very best of everything in the 
years ahead. 


Parallel of Two Republican Presidents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I had 
thought before the Republican National 
Convention that both President Eisen- 
hower and former President Hoover were 
in agreement about what policies to pur- 
sue and what economic social and moral 
conditions our Nation isin. Well, imag- 
ine my surprise when I heard their 
speeches and later having an opportu- 
nity to read them. They do not agree 
at all. Let me give you some examples: 


How is free enterprise working these 
days under Republican rule? Here are 
President Eisenhower's words: 

Private enterprise, dependent upon the 
vigor of healthful competition, leads to in- 
dividual responsibility, pride of accomplish- 
ment, and, above all, national strength. This 
has always been, is now—and I pray will al- 
ways be—basic Republican doctrine. 


Yet one must wonder whether God is 
really blessing free enterprise as that 
term is interpreted by the Republicans. 
Listen to what President Hoover has to, 
say about that matter as he looks around 
from his perch in the Waldorf Towers: 

Beyond the terrifying warnings of statis- 
tics, we can hardly believe that integrity 
and moral steadfastness are increasing when 
we witness the constant exposure of State 
and municipal corruption. We daily read 
biazoned headlines in the press exposing 
corrupt practices in some nationwide serv- 
ices and the fraudulent practices of some 
distributors of our daily necessities, 


And what about our moral posture and 
our image as the commentators call the 
ideals and values of America? Listen to 
President Eisenhower, the fervent cru- 
sader, who sees nothing but happiness 
and joy about him while our Nation suf- 
fers from a crisis as serious and as in- 
sidious as has ever faced a people. 

The irrefutable truths are that the United 
States is enjoying an unprecedented pros- 
perity; that it has, in cooperation with its 
friends and allies, the strongest security 
system in the world, and that it is working 
censelessly and effectively for a peace with 
Justice and freedom. Our own mounting 
living standards and the history of the Re- 
publican years, provide the proof that these 
fre facts. * * I have come before you in 
this assembly to testify to my great pride in 
the America of today; and my confidence in 
the brightness of her future. I glory in the 
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moral, economic, and military strength of 
this Nation in the ideals that she upholds 
before the world. 


But that other purveyor of prosperity 
who at another time gloried in our eco- 
nomic and moral strength while a nation 
went hungry and lost its way has this to 
say about the Eisenhower years. 

I do not need to tell you that today our 
country is faced with the gravest dangers 
from overseas in all of our history. Today, 
America is in the midst of a frightening 
moral slump. During the 14 years follow- 
ing the Second World War, our statistics 
show that major crimes in most of the 
years have Increased three times as fast as 
the population. * * During this same 
period since the end of the war, our cities 
have become increasingly infected with teen- 
age gangs with criminal intent. 


Mr. Hoover closes his speech saying 
that the moral decay of the last 14 years 
must stop. 

Yours is the task to stop the moral re- 
treat, to lead the attack and to recapture 
the meaning of the word—America. 


And President Eisenhower says in his 
close exordium for more of the same. 

Over and above strictly material accom- 
plishments, the American people have every 
Treason to be proud of their many domestic 
achievements during these Republican 
years. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the Amer- 
ican people are ready to turn away from 
the two-headed Hoover-Eisenhower 
brand of politics and leadership. Theirs 
is the politics of drift, of inaction and 
frustration. Both while in office faced 
problems of the most serious kind. 
Neither was able to fulfill the position of 
the Presidency with the kind of acumen, 
understanding, and leadership the times 
demanded. However, President Hoover 
has certainly shown himself to be the 
shrewder analyst and commentator on 
today's world than President Eisenhower 
judging from a comparative analysis of 
the speeches which they made at the 
Grand Old Party's convention. 


Hon. Edna (Mrs. Sid) Simpson 


SPEECH 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, our indus- 
trious and greatly admired colleague, 
Epona Suveson, is voluntarily retiring 
from Congress. During her short service 
in the Congress of the United States she 
has won the love, affection, and esteem 
of her colleagues, both Democrats and 
Republicans. No Member's retirement 
has caused more regret than that of 
Epona Srupson. Her integrity, honesty, 
and reliability will be an inspiration to 
all that have had the privilege of serv- 
ing with her and those who follow. 

For many years I had the honor to 
serve in this body with her late husband, 
Sid Simpson, Like him, she has served 
the 20th District of Illinois, the State, 
and Nation with distinction. 
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We of the Illinois delegation wish that 
in her retirement she enjoy health and 
happiness. 


Bracero Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Ellis County Farm 
Bureau of Waxahachie, Tex., in their 
July 1960 meeting. 

I believe the resolution to be self- 
explanatory and further that it no doubt 
reflects the feelings of all farmers in the 
South and Southwest: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE ELLIS COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU OF WAXAHACHIE, TEX. 


Whereas once again the Republican ad- 
ministration has proposed that hired farm 
workers should be brought under the mini- 
mum wage law, the Secretary of Labor having 
stated publicly that “a minimum wage for 
hired farm workers is both feasible and de- 
sirable,” and having further stated that the 
Labor Department has made a survey that 
will show that the recommendation for a 
minimum wage would apply only to the large 
farms, but not apply to nor affect the family 
farmer; and 

Whereas even now Congress is considering 
raising the minimum wage to $1.15 for cov- 
ered workers; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous opinion of 
the board of directors of the Ellis County 
Farm Bureau, representing 1,555 farm fam- 
ilies of Ellis County, in regular meeting as- 
sembled, that the placing of farm labor under 
the minimum wage provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act would be disastrous 
not only to the large farmer but to the 
family-size farmer; and 

Whereas in Ellis County, as well as in most 
of Texas and throughout the South and 
Southwest, the farming industry directly in- 
volves 40 percent of the productive resources 
of the region, in that 11 percent of its total 
gross product is directly engaged in farming, 
18 percent in the processing of farm products, 
and 11 percent in the supplying of the 
farmer, thus making farm legislation of grave 
importance to all the Nation and its econ- 
omy; and 

Whereas It is the considered opinion of the 
board of directors of the Ellis County Farm 
Bureau, as well as representatives of busi- 
ness, banking, government, the press and the 
radio assembled in this board meeting, that 
in addition to the immediate demoralization 
of the farm economy, such an act of legisla- 
tion (or of administrative fiat) would have 
a nationwide inflationary effect, and, in addi- 
tion, would result In a drastic readjustment 
of the national economy by forcing even more 
family farmers off the land: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, (1) That the Members of the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives from 
Texas be immediately advised that it is the 
sense of the Ellis County Farm Bureau and 
of the business, banking, governmental, 
press and radio leaders in Ellis County, that 
farm labor should not be brought under the 
minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, now or in the future; and 
(2) that copies of this resolution be fur- 
nished to appropriate agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, members of the Senate and House 
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committees, and other interested groups and 
individuals, in the hope that the proposal 
or suggestion of the present administration 
may be thoroughly Uluminated and its effects 
revealed before it can be put into effect. 


The Highway Investigation—Massachu- 
setts and Elsewhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr, Speaker, the chair- 
man of the Special Subcommittee Inves- 
tigating the Federal-Aid Highway Pro- 
gram has denounced on this floor the 
hit-and-run politics indulged in by cer- 
tain minority members of this subcom- 
mittee, In particular, he rebuked the 
ranking minority member for having 
issued a press release in which he charged 
the subcommittee was ignoring a Massa- 
chusetts highway scandal that was the 
granddaddy of them all and that the 
Subcommittee purposely was avoiding it 
like the bubonic plague. Everything 
the chairman said in repudiating this 
Statement has my hearty concurrence. 
The tactics being employed by the minor- 
ity members are of the disgusting type 
that serve only to bring congressional 
committee investigations into disrepute. 

What we have here is a situation in 
Which certain minority members, the 
Bureau of Public Roads, and the Repub- 
lican National Committee obviously are 
all linked in a conspiracy to manufacture 
political fodder for the fall campaign. 
Great indeed must be their desperation 
when we find them showing such com- 
plete and ruthless disregard for common 
decency that the text of a letter ad- 
dressed to the chairman by the Bureau 
of Public Roads appears in the public 
Press in Boston prior to its delivery to 
the chairman's office. 

It is significant also that black head- 
lines in the same newspaper proclaim 
“Millions Involved—Land Appraisals 
Raised 300 Percent—High State Official 
Is Under Suspicion,” when the letter it- 
Self contains absolutely no such state- 
Ments and there is no indication of where 
such information originates. I fully ex- 
Pect that some minority members will 
See to it that all of the furor emblazoned 
in the Massachusetts newspapers will be 
reflected in due course in the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Republican Party's candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States has 
Made the lofty pronouncement that he 
intends to follow the high road and 
there is the implication that the Demo- 
Crats have chosen to travel along the 
low road. The record is abundantly clear. 
that certain minority members of this 
Subcommittee propose to travel by sub- 
Way, with their transportation under- 
Written by the Republican National Com- 
mittee, 

I do not want anything I say to be con- 
Strued as indicating that there is noth- 
ing wrong in Massachusetts, Frankly, 
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at the moment, I do not know. There 
may very well be a scandal in Massachu- 
setts and the subcommittee, in due 
course, will attempt to determine the 
nature and the extent of any irregu- 
larities. 

I want to state this for the record, 
that as long as I am a member of this 
subcommittee and have any voice in its 
operation, investigations will be con- 
ducted in an orderly and intelligent way 
and will not become instruments for 
political purposes. I think it not an un- 
reasonable assumption that the minority 
members of the subcommittee may have 
entertained some hope that their fanati- 
cal and frenetic fulminations about 
Massachusetts would stampede majority 
members into abandoning investigations 
under way in other States which have 
occupied most of the time of the sub- 
committee's staff for the past couple of 
months. I cannot help but wonder if the 
attempt to divert the staff from the in- 
vestigations now being pursued in these 
other States may be generated by a fear 
that some of the minority members may 
be embarrassed. x 

The political motivation insofar as 
Massachusetts is concerned is all too 
apparent. It is the home State of the 
Democratic candidate for President. The 
Republicans are also anxious to reelect 
a Republican U.S. Senator. The Repub- 
licans also would like very much to elect 
a Republican Governor. The Republi- 
can candidate for Governor is John A. 
Volpe who is a former U.S. Public Roads 
Commissioner and a close friend of many 
officials who are still in the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

The participation of the Bureau of 
Public Roads in the creation of the glar- 
ing headlines in the Massachusetts press 
is so wanton and flagrant as to suggest 
the advisability of an investigation by 
the Department of Justice to determine 
whether or not employees of the Bureau 
of Public Roads have engaged in politi- 
cal activity violative of the provisions of 
the Hatch Act. 

The blatant irresponsibility so brazen- 
ly displayed by the minority members of 
the subcommittee must be answered. 


.The minority members have had com- 


plete access to the facts concerning the 
progress of this investigation the same 
as I have. They have twisted and dis- 
torted factual information that appears 
in the official documents of the Bureau 
of Public Roads and it is for that rea- 
son that I set forth the real facts so that 
anyone so disposed may have the oppor- 
tunity to judge what has happened with 
respect to the Massachusetts investiga- 
tion. 

The Bureau of Public Roads last De- 
cember came into possession of informa- 
tion indicating that there may have been 
improper activities in relation to right- 
of-way acquisitions, The subcommittee 
steff learned about it from the Bureau 
of Public Roads in January. As I pre- 
viously mentioned, the staff was busy 
with other matters at that time and has 
been ever since, but liaison was main- 
tained with the Bureau of Public Roads 
right up through the month of May. 

During that month the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads hired the firm of Beasley & 
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Beasley here in Washington to go to 
Massachusetts and make appraisals of 
all the parcels involved in three different 
projects. There was an agreement be- 
tween the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the subcommittee staff that our investi- 
gators would not go into Massachusetts 
until the Beasley firm had completed its 
work. 

It was felt that the Beasley Co.'s work 
would be materially hampered if it were 
conducted in an atmosphere which is 
created by public knowledge of an in- 
vestigation. Secondly, the results of the 
Beasley reappraisals work must be com- 
pleted before there can be an intelligent 
comparison made with the appraisals 
that were conducted under the respon- 
sibility of the State. 

On August 23, 1960, C. W. Enfield, 
General Counsel of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, sent a letter to Walter R. May, 
chief counsel of the subcommittee, in 
which he gave the following informa- 
tion: 

In response to the request of your office 
to furnish you with a proposed timetable of 
completion of review of certain appraisal 
practices in the State of Massachusetts, we 
have conferred with Beasley & Beasley rela- 
tive to the probable dates of submission of 
their appraisal reports and have arrived at 
what appears to be the likely completion 
dates for this matter, s 

Beasley & Beasley have furnished the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads their appraisal reports 
on all the parcels they are appraising in 
Wakefield, on one-third of the parcels in 
Attleboro, and all but a few of the parcels 
in Reading. They have advised that they 
will complete their appraisals on the re- 
maining parcels in Attleboro by August 31, 
the parcels in Gardner by September 15, 
those remaining in Reading and other ap- 
praisals on a few special properties by Oc- 
tober 1, 1960. Within a few days after re- 
ceipt of these appraisals, Public Roads will 
complete its preliminary review to determine 
those parcels for which the appraisals sub- 
mitted to the Department of Public Works 
of the State of Massachusetts appear to be 
unreasonably high. 

Beasley & Beasley further advised that 
they will furnish Public Roads with com- 
plete narrative reports pertaining to those 
parcels for which the State's appraisals ap- 
pear to be unreasonably high, which narra- 
tive reports will list all pertinent data upon 
which the Beasley & Beasley appraisals are 
based. These narrative reports will be sub- 
mitted within 30 days after determination 
of the parcels involved, unless the number of 
such reports is excessive in which event a 
longer period of time will be required. The 
analysis of the appraisals and narrative re- 
ports relative to those special parcels should 
be completed by the Project Examination 
Division of the Bureau of Public Roads 
within 2 weeks after receipt of the narrative 
reports. 


According to my calculations, the com- 
pletion of the analysis of the appraisals 
and narratives referred to in the fore- 
going letter cannot come about until 
sometime in November or possibly later. 
The subcommittee cannot be expected to 
proceed with a logical, intelligent investi- 
gation until there is a determination of 
what it is supposed to investigate. If 
there are wide variances in the compari- 
son of the figures there must then be an 
investigation to ascertain why. 

I am informed that Bureau of Public 
Roads officials and representatives di- 
rectly in charge of these particular proj- 
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ects failed to review the appraisals dur- 
ing all of 1959. I am also given to un- 
derstand that the Bureau of Public 
Roads regional office did not make any 
reviews in 1959. You can bet all the 
tea in China that I am going to have a 
deep and abiding interest in the question 
of where the Bureau of Public Roads was 
all that time if we do uncover evidence 
of irregularities in Massachusetts. 

It seems rather surprising to me that 
the newspapers can predict the actions 
and assess the values involved when the 
Bureau of Public Roads right at this 
minute supposedly does not have such in- 
formation and cannot have it until 
Beasley & Beasley completes the reap- 
praisal work. 

What I particularly resent is the mak- 
ing of public statements impugning the 
motives of the committee and, in gen- 
eral, seeking to destroy what should be 
a thoroughly nonpartisan investigation 
on behalf of the American taxpayers. I, 
wee one, will not be a party to covering 

„ anywhere in the United 
States. I am all for an investigation in 
Massachusetts just as soon as the funda- 
mental data is available to us, but I do 
not propose for one minute that any sub- 
committee of which I am a member will 
go racing into a State in a witch-hunting 
manner. 

I quite agree with the chairman in his 
public statements that this subcommittee 
will not conduct public hearings until a 
complete and full investigation is made 
in any case that comes to its attention 
and until all the available facts have 
been ascertained. 


Hon. Aldous Dixon 
SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to say that it is with 
a certain sense of sadness that I avail 
myself the privilege of paying tribute 
to a Member who will not—because of 
a decision to retire—be with those 
Members who meet at the inception of 
the 87th Congress: the distinguished 
Member from Utah, Mr. ALDOUS DIXON. 

Mr. Drxon has given outstanding 
service to his constituency, displayed 
dedication, devotion, and love for his 
country, and exhibited great compassion 
and understanding for his fellow man. 
He is a man possessed of the highest of 
ideals, applying these in his everyday 
living, and these are supported by a deep 
religious conviction. In him do we truly 
find a personification of real character, 
and through him do we really see the 
operation of those principles upon which 
America was built. 

Doc Dixon came to the Congress 
after distinguishing himself in Utah as 
a leading educator, and he was, in fact, 
the president of the land-grant college 
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in his State. His intelligence and broad 
experience combined to make a very 
valuable contribution to the function of 
the Congress, and in serving with him on 
the House Committee on Agriculture I 
have had the opportunity of availing 
myself of his sound counsel. 

I have had an additional pleasure, for 
it has been Mrs. McIntire’s and my priv- 
ilege to have a personal acquaintance- 
ship with Dr. and Mrs, Dixon, as well as 
members of their family. We have 
found all of them to be truly wonder- 
ful persons. 

These fine folks will certainly be very 
much missed in the environs of Wash- 
ington, but the harsh aspect of their 
absence can in some respects be tem- 
pered by the realization that these 
vigorous persons have earned their just 
due of a less strenuous life. I would, 
however, venture to say that the luster 
of activity will never depart from their 
future lives, for their love of and interest 
in their fellow man will continue to lead 
them into the dynamic current of social 
service. 

Mrs. McIntire joins with me in ex- 
tending to “Doc” and Mrs. Dixon our 
very best wishes for the years that lie 
ahead, and it is our fervent hope that 
these will be replete with good health 
and great happiness. We would also 
like to say that our lives—having 
touched theirs—have become fuller, 
richer, and deeper. 


On Bearing False Witness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 25, the Mail Tribune of Med- 
ford, Oreg., published an excellent edi- 
torial which I believe is worthy of con- 
sideration by the Members of this House. 
I am proud that the press of my State 
includes such outstanding newspapers as 
the Medford Mail Tribune. Eric Allen is 
making a valuable contribution to Amer- 
ican journalism and to the cause of civil 
liberty, at a time when such voices are 
greatly needed in the world. 

I am sure that this editorial entitled 
“On Bearing False Witness,” will be a 
source of encouragement to many who, 
like myself, are deeply disturbed at the 
amount of vicious misinformation being 
circulated in this election year by the 
opponents of religious freedom. Under 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues, 
J include it herewith: 


On BEARING FALSE WITNESS 


In the little town of West View, Pa., a 
minister of the Gospel has been haled into 
magistrate’s court and charged with criminal 
del. 

The crime? 

He had quoted a document which Is falsely 
described as the Knights of Columbus fourth 
degree oath. When it was pointed out to him 
that the oath has been proven, time after 
time, to be a libelous falsehood, he still re- 
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fused to retract it—for reasons best known 
to him. 

The only reason we mention this is the 
sad fact that this vicious, slanderous and 
untrue oath is now in circulation, limited 
we hope, in the Medford area. 

We have seen a duplicated copy. 

There are only two sorts of people who 
would circulate such a libelous document: 

1. Those who are incredibly naive and, 
perhaps, somewhat bigoted to begin with; 
and 


2. Those who, for whatever motive, would 
bear false witness against their neighbors. 

No one now knows how the oath origi- 
nated. Presumably it was dreamed up by 
a depraved and vicious mind. 

But it has been kicking around, in one 
form or another, since about 1912. Usually 
it is passed, surreptitiously, from hand to 
hand, or distributed in anti-Catholic meet- 


ings. 

But in 1928 it was widely circulated during 
the presidential campaign in which Al Smith, 
a Catholic, was a candidate. ‘And it is being 
revived again this year, when Senator JoHN 
F. Kennepy, a Catholic (and a KC), is a 
candidate. 

It’s a sad commentary on America in 1960 
that, through stupidity or unthinking hate 
or deliberate malice, the dirtiest form of lie 
would be used to blacken, not only one man, 
but several hundred thousand of our coun- 
trymen. 

Over the years a number of people have 
been fined, or jailed, or both, for printing 
and circulating the untrue and libelous 
document. 

The Knights of Columbus, the Catholic 
men’s organization, has pressed some of 
these prosecutions (and quite rightly), and 
in other instances, by pointing out the 
falsity of the oath, have obtained retrac- 
tions, and promises to desist from its pub- 
lication. 

If necessary, it will continue to do so. 

But let us hope that sanity will prevail, 
and that those who are responsible for its 
circulation in Jackson County will stop it 
before criminal prosecutions become neces- 


There's one odd thing about this false 
oath. 

In most cases, where it is published and 
distributed, it has the phrase “From the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD” attached to it. 

This is true—it Ras appeared in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 

What is not reported is that it was printed 
in the Recorp as an example of a false, 
vicious, and libelous document, after a study 
of its origin by a congressional committee 
way back in 1913. 

It has also been proven false in many 
courts of law, and by detailed investigations 
conducted by high-ranking Masonic com- 
mittees, and groups of Protestant church- 
men. 

In 1928, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in an 
editorlal on the discredited oath, said: 

“The oath is so vile and contains pledges 
of such malignant hatred and murderous in- 
tent, that no citizen with a spark of decency 
would charge it against any other citizen. 
It is the product of a gangrened brain and 
is utterly unfit for publication. Several 
clergymen who read the oath publicly and 
several publishers who printed it were con- 
victed of criminal libel. The Knights of 
Columbus have offered from time to time 
rewards of from $5,000 to $25,000 for one. 
lota of proof that any oath of this kind has 
ever been in the records of the organization 
or ever used in its ritual.” 

The reward has never been claimed. 

And, finally, the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oklahoma, in sustaining the con- 
viction for criminal libel of a man for hav- 
ing printed the “oath,” had this to say: 

“It is remarkable that in this country, 
where freedom of conscience in religious 
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matters was one of the chief basic doctrines 
upon which the Government was founded, 
Peopie who hold themselves forth as pos- 
sessing even ordinary intelligence would in- 
dulge in this character of criminal conduct. 

“There are few, if any, intelligent people 
who can*be duped by that class of writers 
who indulge in these vilifications and mis- 
Tepresentations of those who happen to dis- 
agree with them in church or fraternal mat- 
ters * . „ 

“The charge that members of an honor- 
able organization, secret, religious or other- 
Wise, subscribe to such an ‘oath as that com- 
Plained of or the doctrines alleged is not 
tolernbie, and is not permitted by law * . 
The law is intended to, and does, protect the 
self-respecting law-abiding citizen against 
calumnies, whether made against an indi- 
Yiduol specifically, or a class of individuals 
collectively.” 

The Knights of Columbus fourth-degree 
obligation, the real one, follows: 

“I swear to support the Constitution of 
the United States. I pledge myself, as a 
Catholic citizen and a Knight of Columbus, 
fully to enlighten myself upon my duties 
as a citizen and conscientiously perform 
them entirely in the interest of my 
country, regardiess of all personal conse- 
quences. I pledge myself to do all tn my 
Power to preserve the integrity and purity 
ot the ballot and to promote respect for law 
and order. I promise to practice my religion 
consistently and faithfully, and to so conduct 
Myself in public affairs and in the exercise of 
Public virtuc as to reflect nothing but credit 
upon our holy church, to the end that she 
may flourish and our country prosper to the 
greater honor and glory of God.“ 

This is an obligation which does credit 
to the man subscribing to it. 

There are, God knows, already enough 
Causes of conflict—political, religious and 
Other—in this Nation of ours. 

Let's keep lies, Übels, and viclous false- 
hoods out of it. 


Negro Federal Judges 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
Attorney Russell DeBow, prominent 
Member of the bar in Chicago and who, 
As my congressional staff representative, 

rendered invaluable service to the 
People of the Second District in Illinois, 
has called my attention to the report by 
Chairman Edward B. Toles for the Com- 
Mittee on Judiciary at the Midwestern 
Regional Conference of the National Bar 
Association. It relates to Negro Federal 
judges, of whom there have been but 11 
from 1863 to 1980, and all but 6 of the 
11 served on the municipal court in the 
District of Columbia. Two of the Negro 
eral judges served on the district 
Court in the Virgin Islands, two on the 
U.S. Customs Court and one, Judge Wil- 
liam H. Hastie, both on the district court 
in the Virgin Islands and on the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, to which he 
Was appointed in 1949 by President Har- 
Ty S. Truman. No Negro ever has been 
Named as district judge in any of the 86 
Federal judicial districts in the 50 States, 
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and there is a total of some 235 Federal 
district judges. 

Mr. Toles presents an unanswerable 
case for larger representation. I am ex- 
tending’ my remarks to include excerpts 
from his report, as follows: 

Necro FEDERAL JUDGES, 1883-1960 


(By Edward B. Toles; chairman Committee 
on Judiciary, the National Bar Associa- 
tion) 


Almost a century has passed since the Great 
Emancipator, President Abraham Lincoln is- 
sued his Emancipation Proclamation of 
September 22, 1862, and a half century has 
elapsed since the 1910 census listed 779 Negro 
lawyers out of a population of 9,800,000 
Negroes. 

Today the number of Negro lawyers is 
more than 4.000 but since 1945 when Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman appointed the first 
Negro Federal judge, Irvin O. Mollison, of 
Chicago, III., to a lifetime term on the U.S. 
Customs Court only 3 Negro lifetime Federal 
judges have been appointed. And there still 
has never been appointed a Negro Federal 
district court judge among the more than 
235 district court judges of the 86 district 
courts in the 60 States. 

For 35 years since the organization in 1925 
of the National Bar Association representing 
4,000 Negro lawyers of the United States, 
resolutions at the association's annual meet- 
ings have been adopted directing attention 
to Presidents of the United States of the 
inadequate Negro representation on the Fed- 
eral judiciary and requesting the appoint- 
ment of more Negro lawyers to the Federal 
judiciary: 

Perhaps it would not be completely fair 
to say that the association’s pleas to the 
Chief Executives have had little effect, but 
in the 35 years of the association’s existence, 
Presidential appointment of Negro Federal 
judges has crept at a snail's pace from the 
first Presidential appointment of a District 
of Columbia justice of the peace on December 
17, 1901, to the present three Negro members 
of the Federal judiciary appointed for life. 
But meanwhile in this span of 60 years, the 
Negro population has increased from 7 mil- 
lion in 1901 to 20 million in 1960, and still 
there has never been appointed a Negro 
Federal district Judge in history. 

Only 12 Negro lawyers have been appointed 
judges by US. Presidents in the entire his- 
tory of the U.S. Federal judiciary. They in- 
clude three Federal Judges appointed for life, 
six Judges appointed to the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia, and fhree Judges 
to the Virgin Islands district court. 

It was more than 60 years after the first 
Negro lawyer, Macon Allen, was regularly 
admitted to the bars of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts in 1844 that the first Negro judge, 
Robert H. Terrell, was appointed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt on December 17, 1901, 
as 1 of 10 Justices of the peace for the District 
of Columbia for a term of 4 years. Upon 
creation of the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Congress in 1909 the 
commissioned justices of the peace including 
Judge Terrell, who had been reappointed, 
composed the first bench of the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia. 

Presidential appointment of a Negro lawyer 
to the municipal court for the District of 
Columbia came some 40 years after John S. 
Rock, first Negro lawyer to practice before 
the US. Supreme Court was admitted by 
the Court on motion of the famed abolition- 
ist Senator Charles Sumner, of Massachu- 
setts, on March 1, 1865. 

The 1901 appointment followed by some 30 
years the election of Judge Jonathan Jasper 
Wright, first Negro State supreme court 
Justice, who was elected in 1870 to a full 6- 
year term as associate justice of the South 
Carolina Supreme Court. He was the first 
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Negro lawyer to be admitted to the bar of 
Pennsylvania in 1866. å 

The South Carolina reports (vols. 1 (1871) 
through 8 (1876)) are replete with full and 
concurring opinions of Justice Wright. 
Three opinions delivered by Mr. Justice 


‘Wright are cited Creighton v. Pringle 


(3 8.0. 77 (1871)); Redding v. S.O. R. R. (3 
S.C. 1 (1871)); Hair v. Blease (8 S.C. 63 
(1876)). Other Negro judges prior to 1900 
were Judge Mimin W. Gibbs elected a mu- 
nicipal judge in Little Rock, Ark., in 1873. 
Judge George L. Ruffin appointed judge in 
Boston, Mass. He also served two terms in 
the legislature and two terms in the Boston 
City Council; Judge Joseph E. Lee was elected 
5 judge of Jacksonville, Fla, in 
1890. 

Notwithstanding such ample precedent, 
Presidential appointment of a Negro Federal 
Judge took almost a half century after Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation of Sep- 
tember 22, 1862, the Civll War, adoption of 
the 18th, 14th, and 16th constitutional 
amendments In 1865, 1868, and 1870, respec- 
tively. 

Indeed, the election and service from 1809 
to 1001 of 22 Negro Congressmen, including 
2 Senators, 6 of whom were lawyers, wit- 
nessed no presidential appointments of Ne- 
gro Federal judges to the U.S. courts. Fol- 
lowing the 1901 appointment and for 30 
‘years, this single-token appointment the 
Federal judgahip to the District of Columbia's 
municipal court was charitably doled out as 
the Negro lawyer's sole participation in the 
Federal administration of justice by Presl- 
dents, Democratic and Republican alike 
from T. R. Roosevelt, Wilson, Taft, Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover, to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
However, the late Franklin D. Roosevelt ex- 
tended and enlarged Negro participatiqn in 
the Federal judicial process when he ap- 
pointed William H. Hastie, U.S. district judge 
for the Virgin Islands in 1937 for a term of 
4 years. Thus in 36 years the Negro lawyer 
had achieved the distinction of having two 
minor Federal judgeships for 4-year terms 
but not the independence and power of fe- 
time tenure appointments accorded to Fed- 
eral district court judgeships. 

The Federal judiciary has over 235 Federal 
district Judges, but no Negro lawyer has ever 
been appointed. At least 15 Negro Federal 
district judges should be appointed by the 
President to represent 20 million Negro citi- 
gens of the United States, in the U.S. district 
courts at Los Angeles, Calif.: District of Co- 
lumbia; Chicago, II.; Detroit, Mich; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Newark, NJ.; New York City; 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Philadelphia, Pa. 

. » . . * 

(The American Bar Association in 1943 
elected a Negro justice, James 8. Watson, of 
New York, the first to be admitted since 1912 
when three Negroes who were not known to 
be Negroes were accepted. The same year 
the Federal Bar Assocfation of New York, 
Now Jersey, and Connecticut, opened its 
membership to Negro attorneys. The Chi- 
cago Bar Association first accepted Negro 
members in 1945 but many other State and 
city bar associations still do not accept Ne- 
gro members. Nonacceptance of Negro law- 
yers caused the formation of the National 
Bar Association in 1925 and the Cook County 
Bar Association in 1914 and others.) 

* 


For our purpose in this report we have 
begun with the appointment of the first 
Negro Judge by President Theodore Roosevelt 
in 1901. The lst of appointments would 
appear to indicate that one Negro Republi- 
can judge, Robert H. Terrell, was consistently 
appointed by both Democratic and Republi- 
can Presidents until his death in 1925. 
Among Franklin Roosevelt 's Democratic ap- 
pointments was the first Negro Democratic 
judge of the municipal court for the District 
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of Columbia, Judge Arnold W. Scott. He was 
later to appoint the second Negro Federal 
judge in history and the first Negro judge of 
the territorial district court of the Virgin 
Islands, William H. Hastie, in 1937. 


President Harry S. Truman with a determi- 
mation to give Negro lawyers more recogni- 
tion, appointed the first Negro Federal circuit 
court of appeals’ Judge in history (the second 
highest judgeship in the Federal judiciary, 
and a lifetime position) Virgin Islands, Goy. 
William H. Hastie, in 1949. 

> . . * . 

President Truman had already created 
another first, for he appointed the first 
Negro Federal judge to a lifetime position 
in the U.S. Customs Court in 1945. He was 
Irvin C. Mollison, of Chicago, Ul. President 
Truman later appointed another additional 
judge to the District of Columbja municipal 
court, Judge Andrew A. Howard, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1950 for a 10-year term. 

President Eisenhower thus far has ap- 
pointed a Negro judge to the U.S. Customs 
Court, a lifetime position, in 1957—Judge 
Scovel Richardson, of Missouri, former Eisen- 
hower appointee as Chairman of the U.S. 
Pardon and Parole Board. 

Judge Austin Fickling was appointed to 
replace retiring Judge Armond W. Scott to 
the District of Columbia municipal court 
bench in 1956. Judge Walter A. Gordon was 
appointed judge of the Virgin Islands district 
court in 1958. 

In 60 years under 9 Presidents, the Negro 
Federal judiciary appointments number only 
12 (only 3 are lifetime appointments) and 
not a single U.S. district court judge, even 
though there is an immediate and pressing 
need for additional judges. 


* * * . . 


There are over 235 U.S. district judges in 
the 50 States of the Nation, including 48 
States and the districts created for the new 
States of Alaska and Hawaii and the District 
of Columbia. There are no Negro district 
Judges and there should be at least 15 ap- 
pointed in the following districts which has 
a total of 105 Judges: 


Recommend 
Negro ap- 
polntments 


State 


S 


Hon. Carl T. Durham 


SPEECH 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. TAYLOR of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join my col- 
leagues in paying honor and expressing 
esteem for Representative CARL DURHAM. 
I was not permitted to serve with him 
very long as he is now leaving this body 
and I have been a Member for only a 
few weeks. However, I have been an ad- 
mirer of Mr. DURHAM for many years. 


During a long span of public service, 
he has demonstrated integrity, from 
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which he has never wavered. He has 
given a full measure of his time and en- 
ergy and talents to the duties of his 
office. He has aided in keeping this 
country strong and free. I wish for CARL 
DurHAM many more years of happiness 
and useful public service. 


Invocation Delivered by Dr. Max Nuss- 
baum at 1960 Democratic National 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert into the Appendix 
of the Recorp, the invocation delivered 
by Dr. Max Nussbaum at the Democratic 
National Convention in Los Angeles. 

Rabbi Nussbaum is one of California’s 
most distinguished citizens. A scholar 
and philosopher who knows that knowl- 
edge and wisdom to be meaningful must 
be applied, Rabbi Nussbaum serves as 
the rabbi at Temple Israel in Hollywood, 
as well as the spiritual teacher to all 
who come in contact with him. Rabbi 
Nussbaum, since September of 1942, 
when he was appointed to the pulpit in 
Hollywood, has lectured across the 
United States many times to both Jewish 
and non-Jewish organizations, to uni- 
versities and colleges on ethics, philos- 
ophy, and religion. 

The invocation which Rabbi Nussbaum 
gave at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles is not one which is 
limited in meaning to one political party 
or to one religious group. The principles 
which the rabbi calls upon are as old as 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as funda- 
mental as when spoken by the Founding 
Fathers, and more necessary for Ameri- 
cans today than all the material posses- 
sions, the missiles and nuclear weapons 
could ever be. These are principles which 
give men the power to build and main- 
tain a nation that has a passion for 
social justice,” a “devotion to universal 
brotherhood,” and “dedication to greater 
humanity.” 

Text of invocation follows: 

INVOCATION BY Dz. Max NUSSBAUM, SPIRITUAL 
LEADER, TEMPLE ISRAEL OF HOLLYWOOD, FOR 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 13, 1960, Session, Demo- 
CRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, Los ANGELES, 
CALIF. 

Heavenly Father, we humbly invoke Thy 
blessings upon the representatives assembled 
here in convention, upon the members of 
this organization throughout the land, and 
upon our beloved Nation which gave birth to 
free institutions by which a free society is 
governed. 

We are meeting at a time in which man- 
Kind finds itself living in an atmosphere of 
uneasiness and discontent, even of distress 
and despair caused by fear of wars of self- 
destruction and coextermination—wars 
which may result in an utterly disgraceful 
end to man’s long experiment on earth. 

In this moment critical for the survival of 
mankind—with a bewildered generation 
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unsure of itself and uncertain of its future 
the world is in dire need of an America with 
& new image: an America motivated by his- 
toric purpose and possessed of a sense of 
destiuny; an America that recognizes the 
moral summons within her and is capable of 
moral response; an America that is ethically 
committed, and which reflects the ancient 
principles of our common religious heritage. 
It is for such an America that we pray to- 
night: 

Thou, O Lord, who revealest Thyself in the 
workings of the mind, in the stirrings of the 
heart, and in the aspirations of the soul; 
Thou who directest the destinies of men and 
nations and Who hast bestowed upon this 
country the manifold bountiful blessings of 
overflowing abundance—cause us, we pray 
Thee, to be worthy of our noble legacy by 
kindling a veritable light to illumine a world 
in darkness, and to set an example to be 
emulated by others: 

May we, in the future, spend as much ener- 
gy in the attainment of spiritual values as we 
have, in the past, on the acquisition of mate- 
rial goods; 

May we give to our own citizens of all races 
and all religions the rights and liberties that 
we so self-righteously demand of our adver- 
saries for the inhabitants of their lands; 

May we labor as zealously for the duty to 
pursue justice as we have so diligently for 
the right to pursue happiness; 

And may we select for leadership men of 
inner integrity, creative vision, and moral 
responsibility; 

Men who will remember tomorrow what 
they pledged today, and fulfill after elections 
what they promised at conventions; 

Men with passion for social justice, with 
devotion to universal brotherhood, and with 
dedication to greater humanity; 

Men who will thus fulfill the dreams of 
the Founding Fathers of this Republic and 
guide our Nation along the highway to 
genuine, effective, and well-deserved world 
leadership. 

Paraphrasing a commentary of the “Sages 
of Ancient Israel" on the meaning of the 
priestly benediction in the Biblical Book of 
Numbers, we prayerfully invoke God's bless- 
ings, tonight, in the spirit of our common 
religious tradition: 

May God bless us with material posses- 
sions and guard us from having them possess 
us; 
May the Lord make His face of spiritual 
enlightenment and moral insight to shine 
upon us, and give us grace in the eyes of 
other nations; 

May the Lord turn His countenance of 
tender care and loving attention unto this 
our land, and bestow upon us the blessings 
of security and tranquillity, of harmony and 
peace—with all men, here and abroad. 
Amen. 


Hon. Carl Durham 


SPEECH 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely 
regret that our distinguished colleague 
from North Carolina, the Honorable Cart 
Duram, has found it desirable to retire 
voluntarily from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Having served with him here for 18 
years, during about half of that time 
on the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, I have learned to respect and ad- 
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Mire Mr. Dunnam. Few men are better 
informed on subjects in which they have 
Specialized. In the field of atomic 
energy and in the military field, CARL 
Dunant is an expert. That knowledge 
has been invaluable to him in connec- 
tion with legislation dealing with these 
Subject matters. 

Cart. DurHam leaves behind him a 
legacy of distinguished service to his 
country. I join with his many friends 
in Congress in extending to him and his 
family best wishes for happiness and 
good health during the years ahead. 


Congressman Lester Holtzman Reports 
to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the 86th Congress has drawn to a 
Close, I would like once more to bring my 
neighbors and constituents up to date on 
my activities as their Representative in 
the Congress of the United States. Due 
to limitations of time and space, this 
Teport must touch only on the high- 
lights, 4 

Believing that an alert, well-informed, 
and politically active electorate is the 
surest safeguard of democracy, I earn- 
€stly solicit the detailed views and reac- 
tions, as well as questions of the citizens 
of my district. I hope they will get in 
touch with me at room 107, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C., 50 
that I may be in the position best to re- 
fleet their attitudes and serve their needs 
as their elected Representative. 

INTERNATIONAL SCENE r 

A series of stunning diplomatic de- 
feats makes total reevaluation of our 
' foreign policy imperative. The launch- 
ing of sputnik; the rapid growth of in- 
Gustrialization and productivity of the 
Sovict and the Red Chinese, together 
With their evergrowing military power; 
the college of the summit; the fiasco in 

Japan; and the extremely serious sit- 
uation in Cuba; all point up vividly the 
transcending need for a positive, well- 
defined, and imaginative approack in our 
foreign relations. We must strengthen 
Our ties with our allies and the uncom- 
Mitted nations, including the new na- 
tions of Asia and Africa, and our Latin 
American neighbors. I am happy to re- 
Dort that just prior to adjournment the 
Congress passed legislation to provide 
assistance in the development of Latin 
America and in the reconstruction of 

e. 

A big business administration, with its 

eyes firmly fixed on budgets and costs, 
sometimes accepted less than the 

t in military power, space research, 
and economic assistance to the free 
World. In addition, an indecisive and 
Vacillating leadership has substantially 
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weakened its appeal to the minds of men 
everywhere by reacting piecemeal to the 
moves of our opponents, instead of mov- 
ing forward with an independent pro- 
gram of its own. 

I have consistently supported our de- 
fense appropriations and have opposed 
crippling cuts in our mutual security pro- 
gram, which is so vital to our alliances 
throughout the world. I shall continue 
to do so, for I believe that the Commu- 
nist leaders will negotiate honorable so- 
lutions with us only when and if they 
are convinced that we are in fact the 
strongest nation in the world. 

ISRAEL AND THE WEST 


The continued belligerence and law- 
lesness of Dictator Nasser in the Middle 
East has posed another international 
crisis which the present administration 
has badly fumbled. It has granted re- 
peated loans and other assistance to the 
United Arab Republic in the face of Nas- 
ser's persistent denial of passage through 
the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping in de- 
fiance of a United Nations resolution. 
Israel is a vital bulwark of the demo- 
cratic way of life. Its political integrity 
must be defended, In the House I vig- 
orously supported a resolution recently 
adopted by Congress authorizing the 
President to deny mutual security aid to 
any nation that engages in boycotts or 
blockades barring unrestricted passage 
through the Suez Canal. I deeply regret 
that the President has not seen fit to use 
this power. 

CIVIL RIGHTS = 

At home a vital issue continues to be 
the protection and extension of the civil 
rights of every American, without regard 
to the circumstances of his birth. I 
served as a member of the subcommittee 


of the House Committee on the Judiciary: 


which originated the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957 and 1960, and I fought for their 
enactment. These laws are important 
initial steps, but much remains to be 
done. The disgraceful lynching of Mack 
Charles Parker in Mississippi, and the 
failure or inability of law enforcement 
officials to prosecute the perpetrators 
highlight the need for a strong anti- 
lynching measure such as is contained 
in my bill, H.R. 3965. Further, we must 
safeguard for every American not only 
his right to vote, but also his right to 
study, to travel, to be housed, to be em- 
ployed—in short, to live with dignity in 
full freedom and equality. 

TAXES, SOCIAL SECURITY, MEDICAL CARE FOR THE 

AGED 

Our present system of taxation unfair- 
ly burdens many of our low and middle 
income families, To correct this inequity 
and at the same time stimulate our econ- 
omy, I have sponsored three measures: 
H.R. 4710 to increase the present $600 
personal exemption to $1,000; H.R. 4711 
to exempt all retirement annuities and 
pensions up to $2,500; H.R. 4712 to per- 
mit parents to deduct the cost of care for 
dependent children while the parents are 
at work. 

Similarly, our social security program 
needs to be brought up to date. My bill, 
H.R. 3652, would remove the $1.200 limi- 
tation on outside earnings—scme slight 
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liberalization of this provision was con- 
tained in the recently passed social se- 
curity amendments—reduce the eligibil- 
ity age for receipt of benefits from 65 to 
60 years for men, and from 62 to 55 years 
for women—the Senate had inserted a 
provision whereby men could qualify for 
benefits at age 62 but unfortunately this 
was stricken from the bill in confer- 
ence—and further provide for payment 
of benefits to those permanently and to- 
tally disabled, without the present limi- 
tation to persons 50 years of age. I am 
happy to report that this last provision 
was included in the bill just passed by 
the Congress. ` 

I regard it as equally essential that 
provision be made under the social 
security program for adequate medical 
eare for the aged, For that reason, I 
have joined with many of my colleagues 
in supporting the principle of the For- 
and bill, which provides prepayment for 
medical expenses for persons over 65 
years of age under the social security 
system, This is not only the dignified 
approach, but the most practical way 
to cope with this ever-increasing problem 
of our elder citizens. 

SALARIES AND WAGES 

Despite glowing slogans by Madison 
Avenue about our great prosperity there 
are still large groups of wage earners— 
white-collar workers, retail-store em- 
ployees, and retired folks—who cannot 
make ends meet. 

My bill, H.R. 6103, calls for an increase 
in the minimum wage to $1.25 per hour, 
and extends coverage to many unpro- 
tected wage earners. Unfortunately 
minimum wage legislation to provide 
such an increase and the added coverage 
died in conference. 

H.R. 5905, H.R. 3014, and H.R. 7271, 
which I have also introduced, liberalize 
the provisions of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act by granting retirement after 30 
years’ service; by increasing the multi- 
plication factor from 2 to 2% percent for 
hazardous employment; by reducing the 
possibility of loss of annuities by disabil- 
ity retirees if they have temporary pe- 
riods of high earned income, and by pro- 
tecting restoration of annuities if the dis- 
ability recurs later or if earning capacity 
diminishes. 


Finally, my bill, H.R. 10538, provided 
for an increase in the salaries of our 
dedicated postal workers and civil service 
employees, all of whom have been hurt 
badly by the spiral of inflation, Hap- 
pily, legislation in this vein was enacted 
by the Congress over a veto by the Pres- 
ident. 

SMALL BUSINESS AND MONOPOLY 


As a member of the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I have worked in Congress to pre- 
vent monopolies, strengthen the anti- 
trust laws, and protect small business 
against predatory and unfair methods of 
competition. Due in large measure to 
the efforts of the Antitrust Subcommittee 
the Congress in recent years has enacted 
legislation to prevent monopolistic cor- 
porate mergers; increase tenfold the 
maximum penalties for antitrust viola- 
tions; provide important safeguards 
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against monopolistic bank mergers; pro- 
tect small business by preventing monop- 
olistic practices by meatpackers and re- 
tail chains engaged in meat packing; 
and protect small business against the 
unfair pricing policies of large chains, by 
strengthening the enforcement provi- 
sions of the law against price discrimina- 
tion. 

Further, as a result of investigations 
by this subcommittee, long-distance tele- 
phone rates were cut $50 million last 
September, with additional reductions 
still to come—all of which will inure to 
the benefit of the consumers of our 
country. 

SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 

Every parent who reads this report is 
well aware of the critical shortage of 
classrooms and other school facilities. 
We simply cannot afford to be ostrich- 
like in our approach to this problem but 
must meet it head on with adequate 
funds and a long-range program. Like- 
wise, it would be pennywise and pound 
foolish to forget our teachers, too many 
of whom cannot cope with their finan- 
cial problems without additional and 
secondary employment. 

OTHER ISSUES 


In addition to the foregoing, a Con- 
gressman frequently has the obligation 
to speak out even where legislation may 
not be indicated. And so, during the 
86th Congress I called on the attorney 
general of the State of New York to in- 
vestigate the merger of two banking 
giants for a possible violation of the 
New York State antitrust laws; I protest- 
ed vigorously when a private club barred 
the distinguished Ralph Bunche and his 
son from membership; I spoke out in 
concern over the unfair sentence im- 
posed on Bishop Walsh by the Red Chi- 
nese; I expressed my horror at renewed 
outbreaks of anti-Semitism, so reminis- 
cent of Hitler’s Germany; and I voiced 
strenuous objections to the granting of 
a permit to the American Nazi Party for 
a meeting in the city of New York. 


BACK HOME 


Since I am fortunate enough to live 
within commuting distance of Washing- 
ton, I have been able to return home on 
weekends and take an active part in my 
community. My membership in civic 
and other local clubs has made it pos- 
sible for me to meet and talk with many 
of my constituents. When local prob- 
lems have arisen, whether related to traf- 
fic regulations, police and fire protection, 
school construction, or juvenile delin- 
quency, I have welcomed the opportu- 
nity to cooperate with leaders in my 
community toward their satisfactory 
solution. 

Mr. Speaker, my greatest pleasure and 
privilege during the last 8 years has been 
the opportunity to meet with so many of 
my neighbors, to profit from their ideas 
and recommendations, and to try to 
serve their personal and civic needs. 
Their sincere interest in my efforts as 
their Congressman, and their friendship 
will always remain my most lasting com- 
pensation. 
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Latin American Failure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the meet- 
ing of the Organization of American 
States at San José, Costa Rica, is now 
history but its results will continue for a 
long time. 

A thoughtful editorial on this confer- 
ence in the August 30, 1960, issue of the 
News and Courier, Charleston, S. C., will 
be of interest to every Member of the 
Congress. The editorial follows: 

LATIN AMERICAN FAILURE 


The Organization of American States 
meeting in Costa Rica proved nothing but 
the fact that Latin nations are willing to 
sign the same sort of vague anti-Communist 
resolutions they signed in 1948 and 1954. 
While the meeting is being hailed in some 
quarters as a victory for U.S. diplomacy, it is 
nothing of the sort. The United States ap- 
pears to have lost more than it gained in 
San Jose. 

Whereas the Latin nations agreed to break 
off diplomatic relations with the Dominican 
Republic, a nation that is authoritarian but 
friendly to the United States of America, 
the diplomats of the Americas would not 
even mention Cuba by name in their final 
resolution. Not a word in the resolution 
condemns Cuba for political murders com- 
mitted by Fidel Castro, imprisonment of 
10,000 Cuban anti-Communists, suppression 
of a free press, seizure of almost $1 billion 
in U.S. property, and attacks on the Christian 
religion. 

The farcical nature of the conference can 
be seen in the fact that the U.S. delegation 
did not even demand that Cuba be specifi- 
cally mentioned in the foreign ministers’ 
resolution, That is the most disturbing 
aspect of the situation. 

After all that has happened in Cuba, the 
U.S. State Department does not even ask 
that the name of that Communist-in- 
filtrated country be put before the world. 
Patriotic citizens will find it hard to be- 
lieve that this is simply another case of 
poor judgment on the part of the State De- 
partment. The same U.S. State Department 
that let China fall into Communist hands 
and actively aided Castro's rise to power is 
still hurting rather than helping the Ameri- 
can cause, It is a national disgrace. 

As a result of U.S, weakness in San José, 
Fidel Castro is as secure as he was before 
the conference began. He knows that his 
Caribbean neighbors are not about to con- 
sider forming an army to march against him. 
Their unwillingness to name him as an ag- 
gressor implies that they fear his power 
and influence among their own people. 

In exchange for a meaningless resolution, 
the United States has alienated the Domini- 
can Republic. That nation now may turn to 
Russia and patch up its quarrel with Cuba. 
Thus the situation facing the United States 
is more dangerous than before. Instead of 
one country to worry about, the United 
States will have two or more serious prob- 
lems in the Caribbean. 

While the State Department is as deter- 
mined as ever to do nothing effective about 
communism in Latin America, the United 
States is not paralyzed. Much depends on 
the press, the military and congressional 
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leaders to create public understanding of 
the need for action against Red Cuba. State 
Department influence can be shunted aside 
if the public is aroused. 

What is clear above all else is that if the 
Red revolution in the Caribbean is to be 
stopped, the United States will have to do 
the job. 


Determination of Retail Price for Pur- 
poses of Excise Tax on Cigars 


SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, your House 
conferees have reached an agreement 
with the conferees of the other body on 
the bill, H.R. 12536, relating to the treat- 
ment of charges made for local advertis- 
ing for purposes of computing the manu- 
facturer’s sales price in determining the 
base to which the manufacturers’ excise 
tax is to be applied. 

Mr. Speaker, all of the language of the 
bill that passed the House is in the bill 
that passed the other body and was not 
a subject matter in the conference. The 
other body did, however, add three sub- 
stantive amendments to the bill unre- 
lated to the specific subjects which were 
in the bill as passed by the House, and 
these were in conference. 

The first of these amendments pro- 
vides an election as to the percentage 
depletion cutoff point for years prior to 
1961 in the case of limestone and other 
minerals when used in making cement. 

The problem arose because of the un- 
certain status of present law following 
the Supreme Court decision in the case 
of United States against Cannelton 
Sewer Pipe Company. 

In 1953 the Treasury published Rev- 
enue Ruling 76 which permitted in the 
case of minerals used in making cement 
the inclusion in the base for percentage 
depletion the value added by processes 
other than preheating of the kilnfeed 
which took place prior to the burning of 
the limestone in the kilns. These proc- 
esses were primarily crushing and fine 
grinding. As you will recall, various 
lower court decisions, principally the 
Dragon Cement case, permitted in the 
case of certain limestones including the 
value of the finished cement in the deple- 
tion base. It was in respect to these 
cases that the Congress adopted section 
302 of the Public Debt and Tax Rate Ex- 
tension Act of 1960 which provided a 
statutory cutoff point for minerals used 
in making cement which was substantial- 
ly the same as that provided by the 1953 
Treasury ruling. : 

Following the Supreme Court decision 
in the Cannelton case, there is consid- 
erable uncertainty as to the exact re- 
quirement of prior law. On one hand, 
the Dragon case might still be good law. 
On the other hand, following Cannelton 
the definition of mining in these situa- 
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tions might be held to include only crush- 
ing of the limestone and not the grind- 
ing that was allowed under the 1953 
ruling and the 1960 legislation. 

The amendment permits taxpayers 
entitled to depletion on minerals used 
in making cement to elect to calculate 
their percentage depletion deduction on 
the basis of the 1960 legislation for open 
Years prior to 1960. This election, which 
is irrevocable, would foreclose the tax- 
payer from litigating the issue. Your 
conferees were advised that the Treas- 
ury Department favored this amend- 
ment on the basis that it was a reason- 
able settlement from the standpoint of 
the United States interests. It is esti- 
Mated that under this amendment the 
industry would be required to make ad- 
ditional taxpayments in the neighbor- 
hood of $170 million. We have also been 
advised that 95 percent of the industry 
favors this amendment and could be ex- 
pected to make use of the election pro- 
vided. Your conferees accepted this 
Senate amendment. 

The second amendment deals with six 
Named pension plans which were estab- 
lished pursuant to the collective-bar- 
gaining negotiations and were in op- 
eration prior to the time that qualified 
Status as tax-exempt employee plans was 
achieved. During this time of operation 
as nonqualified pension plans, the em- 
Ployers were not eligible for a deduction 
With respect to their éontributions and 
the investment income of the pension 
trust was taxable. All of the six plans 
involved ultimately achieved qualified 
Status. The amendment provides that 
the six plans will be treated as qualified 
Pension trusts for periods varying in 
each case, but covering the time between 
the inception of such pension plans and 
the time when they received qualified 
Status. 

Under the conference agreement the 
Substance of the amendment made by 
the other body is retained except that 
the language thereof has been changed 
in a manner which requires that it be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate that during the pe- 
riod from the inception of each of these 
pension funds to the date on which they 
qualified as tax-exempt employees’ funds 
it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary or his delegate that each of 
these funds have not been operated in a 
Manner which would jeopardize the in- 
terests of the beneficiaries of such funds. 
Under this language the trusts involved 
Can achieve qualified status, and tax ex- 
€mption, without meeting all of the 
formal requirements of sections 401, 503 
and 504. Instead of the formal require- 
ments it will only be necessary to show 
that the trusts have not been operated 
in a manner which would jeopardize the 
interest of its beneficiaries. 

The third amendment added by the 
Other body denies an accrual basis tax- 
Payer the right to deduct more than 1 
year's State or local taxes in one Federal 

year where the bunching arises be- 
Cause of an action of the taxing jurisdic- 
tion taken after December 31,1960. This 
amendment deals with an abuse situa- 
tion called to our attention by the Treas- 
ury in the bill which I introduced by re- 
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quest, H.R. 9625. The original Treas- 
ury proposal, unlike this amendment, 
would have applied to State or local ac- 
tion taken in 1960. 

In the ordinary operation, the new 
Tule would simply postpone the deduc- 
tion to a later year. The amendment 
gives the Treasury regulatory authority 
to limit this new rule wherever its ap- 
plication would result in the complete 
denial of deduction for some item, such 
as, for example where the taxpayer goes 
out of business. Your conferees ac- 
cepted this amendment. 

It is my view, which is reflected also 
in the statement of managers, that this 
amendment is a change from present 
law and accordingly any double deduc- 
tion to which a taxpayer may be entitled 
by reason of the acceleration of the ac- 
crual date of State or local taxes prior to 
December 31, 1960, will be considered 
as a proper deduction in those years. In 
many of these situations the taxpayers 
had Treasury rulings to this effect. The 
law, until it is properly amended, should 
apply equally to taxpayers with and to 
those without rulings. 


Hon. Graham Barden 


SPEECH 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MeINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orp, I would like to say that as one trav- 
els down the pathway of life, he is 
sometimes privileged to meet rare and 
truly brilliant personalities. 

Such a personality is GRAHAM A. BAR- 
DEN, & colleague with whom it has been 
a real honor to serve in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. Barven will no longer he with the 
House of Representatives, having deter- 
mined to pursue the course of private 
life. As he leaves this Chamber, one is 
quickly led to think of the high quality 
and fine character of this man, an indi- 
vidual whose great ability, firm convic- 
tions, and high principles make him, in 
effect, shine forth like a bright light. 

During the 9 years that I have served 
in the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable GRAHAM A. BARDEN has served 
as an example for me, for one becomes 
completely convinced that in emulating 
a man of this sterling nature he spon- 
taneously enhances his own nature. 
Firm of fiber as he is, he epitomizes the 
grand quality of those stalwarts who 
have gone before him, of those men in 
our Nation's history who activated those 
principles which functioned to make this 
country truly great. 

It is my earnest wish that more men 
of his quality will come to the Halls of 
the Congress. : 

I shall always cherish the privilege 
that has been mine in serving in the 
Congress with Mr. BARDEN. May his 
future years harbor a bounty of health 
and happiness, for through his dedicated 
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service he has earned a heavy harvest of 
reward. 

He has been a man competent to the 
struggle, possessed of a perseverance 
born of deep faith in what he considered 
right. Great, then, is his reward, for he 
reaps the satisfaction that comes only 
to those who have labored hard, fought 
a fair fight, and adhered unflinchingly 
to principle. 

Wherever GRAHAM A. BARDEN walks, he 
will have my admiration for a compan- 
ion. 


Victory for Kremlin at San José 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA K 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
consequences of the recent meeting of 
the Organization of American States at 
San José, Costa Rica, are gradually com- 
ing to light. The result of that gather- 
ing was not a victory, but a defeat, as 
shown by the informative article of 
Mr. Constantine Brown in the September 
1, 1960, issue of the Evening Star, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The article follows: 


Victory 
Bast 


(By Constantine Brown) 

On his return from the OAS meeting at 
San José, Secretary of State Herter an- 
nounced solemnly that the conference had 
been a real success. All Secretaries of State 
throughout the many years that they have 
attended international gatherings feel, un- 
derstandably, that they must pronounce 
even the worst failures as great victories. Mr. 
Herter is no exception. 

Actually, by reading the official communi- 
que, it is obvious that outside unprecedent- 
edly harsh measures adopted against the 
Dominican Republic, which for at least three 
decades has been a friendly and cooperative 
state in Latin America, nothing has been 
done to meet the original purpose of the OAS 
conference. This purpose was to try to bring 
a solution to the ever-worsening relations 
between most hemispheric republics and 
Fidel Castro's Cuba. 

Because of the deep penetration of that 
close neighbor of ours by international com- 
munism; because Fidel and Raul Castro have 
become blatantly the voices and the tools of 
Moscow and Peiping in this hemisphere, and 
because of the outrageous flouting of inter- 
national law by these minions of the Krem- 
lin, there had been pressures on the admin- 
istration to do something about the Cuban 
situation. American public opinion began 
to be aroused, not so much about the arbi- 
trary confiscation of American property in 
Cuba, but by the mass trials, wholesale mur- 
ders of the anti-Fidelista suspects, and those 
Moscow-patented midnight knocks at the 
door. 

To forestall a loud clamor for action 
against the Castro regime, we decided to place 
the whole matter in the hands of the OAS, 
in accordance with an agreement reached 
some years ago by all the Western Hewi- 
sphere republics. At the same time another 
subject was placed on the agenda: The un- 
democratic situation in the Dominican Re- 
public and the accusations against Dictator 
Rafael Trujillo that his agents recently had 
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attempted to assassinate Venezuela's Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt. 

The Dominican Republic matter was taken 
up before the Cuban situation, The Vene- 
guelan Government is said to have produced 
tight evidence that the charges were true. 
What the actual evidence was, the American 
public never knew. It was not revealed in 
detail and factually, as it should have been, 
to the world. Not only was the Dominican 
Government sharply censured but we agreed, 
with the other sister republics, to take un- 
precedented, stringent measures against that 
prosperous republic, such as breaking off 
diplomatic relations and the establishment 
of an unofficial embargo on the Dominicans. 

On the other hand, after long debates and 
discussions, nothing was done about Cuba, 
the core of all real troubles for this country 
and other Latin Americans. The victory 
proclaimed by our Secretary of State con- 
sisted of one for Moscow and Peiping—Castro 
and his gang—for interference in the affairs 
of Latin America. Castro as a matter of fact 
came out lilywhite. 

The OAS meeting had been followed with 
intense interest all over Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. It was regarded as a test of America's 
determination to preserve the fundamentals 
of international right and justice. It also 
was to be a test of America’s stamina when 
threatened, as we are now, by the Red plots 
and intrigues, Those under Communist dis- 
cipline were delighted at the stringent meas- 
ures adopted against the anti-Communist 
Dominican Government, The free world was 
astounded, It regarded our “victory,” to use 
the words of an editorial in the conservative 
London Daily Telegraph, as “a major rebuff 
on the part of the Latin American countries 
to the United States.” 

It was obvious, even to the politically blind, 
that Cuba and not the Dominican Republic 
constituted a threat to the security of the 
United States. Yet, while the Dominican 
Republic is being severely punished, nothing 
of consequence has been done by the OAS 
against Castro, except possibly a mild slap on 
the wrist which caused him to rant and 
perorate for hours at one of the now cus- 
tomary mass meetings. 

“No doubt the United States has been 
wise,” continues the Dally Telegraph edi- 
torial, “to try and handle the situation within 
the continental family organization which 
the United States itself had setup. But asa 
test of solidarity, the experiment has been 
a failure. The Latin American Republics 
have now refused to accept the doctrine that 
anti-Communist states have a common in- 
terest to resist Soviet intervention.” 

That is the size of our diplomatic victory, 
as seen objectively by most of our friends 
across the Atlantic. 


Hon. Ed Rees 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1060 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
think of a more honorable and distin- 
guished man who has served in this Con- 
gress during the time I have been here 
than the Honorable Ep Rees, of Kansas. 
He is the one man who has always com- 

ed universal respect. He is one 
man who, when he speaks, is listened 
to because everyone knows it comes from 


u well-informed source that speaks from 
sincerity. 
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I wish to join with his other friends 
in expressing regret that Ep Rees Is leav- 
ing Congress and to wish for him the 
blessing of good health and happiness 
in the years ahead. 


The Efficiency of Small 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert into the Appendix 
of the Recor» an article which has come 
to my attention on small business. The 
article was written by Norman D. Louis 
for the Los Angeles Industrial News, and 
appeared in the June 6, 1860, issue. Mr. 
Louis knows whereof he speaks when he 
does so on questions relating to small 
business. His company, which he formed 
in 1945 with four employees, is among 
the West’s largest cabinet hardware 
manufacturers. 

In his article, Mr. Louis points out 
something that too many of us forget 
in this age of bigness. Because a firm 
is big does not mean that it is efficient, 
or that it is as efficient as a small firm. 
For many years, economists have known 
that oligopolistic and monopolistic mar- 
kets are not efficient markets. Firms 
that are this size generally lack in flex- 
ibility, low overhead, and communica- 
tion within the firm to allow for quick 
decisionmaking. The reason that these 
qualities exist in small businesses rather 
than in large ones can also be traced to 
the fact that usually small businesses 
are in highly competitive markets. Thus, 
in order to survive, these small businesses 
have to react quickly to the changing 
demand. On the other hand, in most 
markets which are organized around 
mammoth corporations, the sellers affect 
but are never affected. They can afford 
the dubious luxury of sloppy procedures. 

On a policy level, the Congress, realiz- 
ing that small business is the spinal 
column in our economic prosperity, 
passed last year the Small Business In- 
vestment Act. It is my guess that this 
act, when properly administered, will 
help small businesses become even more 
efficient than they are already. The 
article follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS In THE U.S. ECONOMY 
(By Norman D. Louls) 

Definitions of the Small Business Act do 
not cover my concept of what is meant by 
“small business.” 

With certain exceptions, the act uses the 
figure of 500 employees for a small manufac- 
turer, annual sales of $5 million for a small 
wholesaler and of $1 million for a small re- 
tall or service establishment. 

My concept embraces all manufacturing 
or commercial establishments, except the 
corporate giants who dominate the fields in 
which they operate. Thousands of firms 
whom the act excludes from its small busi- 
ness definition are definitely not in the class 
of the huge corporation. 
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MAJOR STRENGTH 


One well-known manufacturer said a small 
business is “one in which lines of manage- 
ment are almost nonexistent." An over- 
simplification, perhaps. But it emphasizes 
a major strength of small business. 

Peculiar to mass production is the vast 
amount of paperwork required for mere com- 
munications between departments. There is 
even an appreciable cost factor involved in 
keeping tabs on what is going on among 
the various departments. 

In a smaller business, the few executives 
require a less complicated system of com- 
munication. Important decisions often can 
be made by one person, a saving of time and 
money. 

FLEXIBILITY | 


There is a flexibility inherent In small 
businesses—from the decisionmaking execu- 
tives to the final stages of production—that 
cannot be duplicated by large corporations. 
A smali business has a vital time advantage 
in changing its production methods in bring- 
ing a new product to market. 

Business-management seminars in recent 
years have stressed the uses major organiza- 
tions could make of smaller, more flexible 
companies whose fewer people can design and 
produce a specified product more quickly 
than one burdened with the overhead and 
intermeshing of large departments. 

Enlightened large businesses today are 
placing a large part of their work with small 
outside suppliers because they have found 
the cost of reactivating and maintaining idle 
machinery prices the product out of range. 
A well-operated small plant, for example, 
usually can cut to a fraction the time lag 
from design to engineering to tooling to 
production to marketing, required by a large 
industrial complex. 

CAPTIVE SHOPS 


In supplying products to the major manu- 
facturers, small businesses must beware the 
pitfall of becoming captive shops. Too 
often, a firm will develop a special manufac- 
turing technique and will follow the easy 
route of channeling all its sales to one or 
two major customers. The risks here are 
obvious: lose a customer and your business 
founders. 

Many small manufacturers, like ourselves, 
make it a strict rule never to sell more than 
20 percent of their total output to any single 
purchaser, 

QUALITY THE CORE 


Since the small business cannot compete 
quantitatively with the large corporations, 
quality must be made the core of our prod- 
ucts and services, A smaller operation al- 
lows us to exercise a more personal guidance 
and supervision over the manufacture, pres- 
entation, and sale of our products. 

Quality and adequate financing usually go 
hand in hand, As business becomes more 
competitive, better and newer equipment 
must be purchased. 


LONG-TERM LOANS 


The last Congress, taking a laudatory in- 
terest in the financial problems of small busl- 
ness, passed the Small Business Investment 
Act which enables banks and other lending 
institutions to make long-term loans on a 
very liberal basis. 

The Government recognizes the important 
part small business must play in our econ- 
omy and is extending a helping hand, It 
is up to the individual small businessman to 
utilize this assistance as he needs it. 

As can be seen from the above, the top 
executive of a small business must be knowl- 
edgeable on all phases of his operation. 

He needn't have the narrower specialized 
training usually required of the heads of 
large corporations. In my own business, I 
have had to make myself an expert in the 
fields of production, financing, and market- 
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ing. I still know most of our 200 employees 
and many of our customers by their first 
names. Compared with the industrial 
Elants, we're a small business, but, frankly, 
Tlike it that way. 


Ger. Robert L. F. Sikes: Citizen, 
Soldier, Legislator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I had the pleasure of attending 
a luncheon in honor of our friend and 
colleague, ROBERT L. F. “Bos” SIKES, of 
Florida. This luncheon was given by the 
Reserve Officers Association to honor Bon 
Sixes in recognition of his long years of 
devoted service to the U.S. Army and 
the Army Reserve and to celebrate his 
Promotion to the rank of brigidier gen- 
eral. 

All of Florida is proud of this accom- 
Plishment of the dean of our delegation 
Who has served with such distinction 
and honor for 20 years in Congress. His 
sreat interest in the building and 
Strengthening of the armed services of 
Our country is well known to the Mem- 
bers of this body, particularly because 
of his effective service on the House Ap- 
Propriations Committee concerned with 
the defense of our Nation. As one of 
Florida’s outstanding citizens and legis- 
lators Bos Sixes has now added another 
feat to his accomplishment of service 
and I know I can speak for all of my col- 
leagues not only from Florida, but from 
both Houses of the Congress when I say 

Congratulations, General SIKES.” 

The luncheon was presided over by 
John T. “Jake” Carlton, executive di- 
Tector of the Reserve Officers Association 
Of the United States, who has and is do- 
ing a magnificent job in helping to keep 
the U.S. Army Reserve as a ready and 
active force. 
Made by the national president of the 

rve Officers Association, Maj. Gen. 
Carl T. Sutherland, U.S. Army Reserve, 
and the remarks of the former national 
President, Maj. Gen, STROM THuURMOND: 


Messacr FROM THE NATIONAL PRESIDENT ON 


THE OCCASION or LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF 
R. L, F. SIKES, A BRIGADIER GENERAL OF THE 
U.S, Ansty RESERVE 


Please express to General Srxes my deep 
Tegret that I cannot be present with you 
ay as ROA pays tribute to him, recogniz- 
8&8 his great achievements as a citizen- 
Soldier as well as a nationally recognized 
leader in the Congress. Bos Sms for many 
Years has been one who has exhibited great 
Capacity for leadership and his new estate 
Prepares him for broader service in the 
Years to come. We are proud of him. As 
National president of ROA, I am especially 
Plensed to pass to him the honor of again 
Serving as ROA's legislative advisory chair- 
Enowing Bon Sixes as I do I am con- 
fident that he will respond willingly to this 
Call for service. My best wishes to you all on 
today’s happy occasion. 
CARL T. SUTHERLAND, 
ujor General, U.S. Army Reserve. 


Following are remarks. 
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Bos Srmes has served national defense far 
beyond the call of duty in three elements of 
his activity. 

First, he has taken scriously his duties as 
a Reserve officer and has carried forward his 
own personal training in order to make him- 
self best qualified in his field. That achieve- 
ment we particularly recognize today. 

Second, as a Member of the Congress and 
& key member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee he has by diligent application to his 
duty become one of the best informed men 
in the Congress on military matters. 
Against this broad background he has con- 
tributed to the sound military strength we 
have today. We know also that he has 
gained his achievements in this field fre- 
quently against great odds. But fighting 
against odds neither dismays nor deters a 
man like Bon SIKES, 

And third, and perhaps most important, 
Eos Srxes has combined his efforts in three 
roles: as citizen, as soldier, and as legisla- 
tor to contribute to a substantially greater 
public understanding of our military needs 
as well as a better working relationship be- 
tween the civillan components and the 
Regular services. In a true sense Bos SIKES 
has served the one Army concept and in so 
doing has encouraged development of a simi- 
larly satisfactory relationship between the 
Reserves and the Regular services. All of 
these have made our national defense forces 
more effective today than at any time in a 
peacetime period. We, therefore, honor him 
today for what he is and for what he has 
done and for what he now stands ready to do 
in the future. 

STROM THURMOND, 
Major General, U.S, Army Reserve. 


Methodist Church Leaders in Indiana Call 
for Repeal of Right-To-Work Law 


— — 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
Members of Congress a statement by a 
group of prominent ministers of the 
Methodist Church in Indiana calling for 
repeal of Indiana’s so-called right-to- 
work law. 

I believe that many fairminded citi- 
zens will agree with the statement of 
these churchmen that “in the name of 
freedom the present right-to-work law 
denies freedom, compelling, as it does, 
all of industry to observe the open shop, 
thus negating free collective bargaining.” 

This law has been in effect in Indiana 
since 1957. It has had a fair trial. Now, 
this group of Methodist ministers has 
reached the conclusion that by destroy- 
ing union security, the so-called right-to- 
work law creates an unbalance between 
labor and management harmful to the 
worker because his collective bargaining 
position is weakened, and equally harm- 
ful to management because the union 
cannot guarantee that nonunion mem- 
bers will honor a no-strike pledge in a 
labor-management contract. 

METHODIST MINISTERS FROM THROUGHOUT 

INDIANA SIGN STATEMENT 

The statement was signed by Rev. 

Lynn Garth, pastor of the Stull Me- 
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morial Methodist Church of South 
Bend, Ind., a highly respected minister 
of the Methodist Church in my State, 
who is chairman of Christian Social Re- 
lations of the 1960 Northwest Indiana 
Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church, and a group of other Indiana 
Methodist churchmen. These include 
Rev. A. Summers Clark, of Westfield; 
Rev. Robert Smith, of Indianapolis: Rev. 
Vernon Bigler, of Terre Haute; Rev. War- 
ren Anderson, of Dyer; Rev, Edward 
Boase, of South Bend; Rev. Robert 
Fields, of Kentland; Rev. Warren 8. 
Saunders, of Goshen; Rev. Lyle Loomis, 
of West Lafayette; and Rev. Victor E. 
Ramsey, of Boswell. ; 

I believe it is pertinent to note also 
that the statement of these clergymen 
supports the collective bargaining plank 
of the Democratic Party platform for 
1960, adopted at Los Angeles, which 
pledged repeal of the Federal authoriza- 
tion in the Taft-Hartley Act for all 
right-to-work laws. 

As a member of the Methodist Church 
in Indiana myself, I am particularly 
pleased to insert the statement of these 
Methodist clergymen in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, The statement follows: 
TEXT OF METHODIST MINISTERS’ STATEMENT 


We believe that members of the clergy are 
obligated by their calling to speak strongly 
and forthrightly on all issues affecting the 
rights of man. To react timidly in the face 
of controversy is moral and social cowardice. 
To speak with honest conviction on issues 
inherent in the so-called right-to-work law 
enacted by the Indiana Legislature in 1957 is 
our desire and the intent of this statement. 

We believe in the democratic process in 
labor-management relations, We believe 
that in the name of freedom the present 
right-to-work law denies freedom, compell- 
ing, as it does, all of industry to observe the 
open shop, thus negating free collective bar- 
gaining. 

We are particularly concerned over an 
evergrowing trend to sell ideas and legisla- 
tion by “labels.” Advertised as protection 
for a minority, the so-called right-to-work 
law is, in effect, a restriction of the freedoms 
of organized labor and management. We 
oppose the efforts of proponents of this law 
who proclaim themselves as the protectors 
of the rights of the worker, when, in fact, 
they have molded a legal instrument detri- 
mental to the worker. By destroying union 
security, the so-called right-to-work laws 
creates an unbalance between labor and man- 
agement harmful to the worker because his 


members will honor a no-strike pledge in a 
labor-management contract. 

Significant in evaluating the true purpose 
of this legislation is the list of organizations 
which supported its passage: the Indiana 
State Chamber of Commerce; the Associated 
Employers of Indiana; the Indiana Manufac- 
turers Association; the Indianapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and the Indiana Right-to- 
Work Committee, a group supported by in- 
dustry contributions, These organizations 
are acknowledged as self-interest associa- 
tions. Their primary purpose is to work for 
the interests of the employer. However 
commendable their other programs for Indi- 
ana might be, it is improper to translate this 
self-interest to a guise of protecting the 
rights of workers. 

TERM “RIGHT-TO-WORK” MISLEADING 

The misleading nature of the term “right- 
to-work“ has been recognized by the various 
States where the isrue has been cn the ballot 
as a referendum. The States of Washing- 
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ton, Ohio, Idaho, and California refused to 
permit proponents of this measure to use the 
words “right-to-work” on the ballot because 
the phrase is deceptive. This law guarantees 
no one the right to work or the right to any 
particular job. 

The arguments for the so-called “right- 
to-work” law have no real basis infact. The 
Indiana “right-to-work” law has not at- 
tracted new industry that added to the pros- 
perity of the Hoosier State, and has not cur- 
talled the number of strikes. 

Although proponents of the present law 
have falsely convinced many persons that it 
is a step toward the control of corruption, we 
find nothing in the present right-to-work 
law that can prevent corrupt labor practices. 
We recognize that corruption has entered the 
union movement in some few instances and 
in this respect we strongly urge the use of 
existing legislation to combat corruption in 
the labor movement, 


U.S. SUPREME COURT HAS UPHELD UNION SHOP 


Those who honestly support this law be- 
cause they believe it to be morally valid, 
actually ask a question on the meaning of 
freedom. At what point do you decide the 
limitations of a person's right to do as he 
wishes when there exists the very real ques- 
tion of his obligations to his fellow man? 
Specifically, we get to the question of 
whether union membership as a condition 
to employment is a violation of man's per- 
sonal or constitutional liberties, The answer 
is simple. The U.S. Supreme Court has 
unanimously declared that the union shop 
does not violate the Bull of Rights or any 
other American constitutional freedoms, 

Government, consequently, has three 
courses of action. By legislation, it could 
compel the union shop. But even labor 
doesn’t want this. It can compel the open 
shop, as has happened with the so-called 
right-to-work law. The third course, is no 
action at all—the Government can keep 
hands off. In other words, if a company 
and a union agree voluntarily that all em- 
ployees represented by the union must be- 
come members, the Government would leave 
them free to do so. ‘Traditionally, this 
middile-of-the-road approach has been the 
American legislative policy. 


ISSUE OF UNION OR NONUNION SHOP SHOULD 
NOT BE DETERMINED BY GOVERNMENT 


We seek freedom for laboring people. We 
point out that certain types of compulsion 
are not incompatible with freedom in a 
complex society. Whenever people work to- 
gether in groups, decisions made and rules 
adopted by the majority must be binding 
upon all, Collective bargaining is posited 
upon the democratic framework in which 
management and representatives of a ma- 
jority of the workers jointly reach agree- 
ment incumbent upon all. The issue of non- 
union or union shop should be one item 
which’ is open to free collective bargaining 
and not determined by Government. We be- 
lieve that the right-to-work law should be re- 
pealed in order that workers may be neither 
compelled to work In an open shop nor com- 
pelled to work in a union shop except through 
democratically determined Iabor-manage- 
ment contracts. 


Sewer Solons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention cf our colleagues 
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the following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. 

Sewer SOLONS 

“Mr, President,” Senator Dopp declared 
portentously the other day, addressing, as 
per custom, that body's Presiding Officer, 
“time is running out for the free world.” 

One item acted on by the reconvened Con- 
gress while Mr. Dopp thus watched the sands 
of time disappear was S. 3834, an act to 
increase the maximum amount which may be 
borrowed by the District of Columbia for 
use in the construction and improvement of 
its sanitary and combined sewer systems, and 
for other purposes, 

How long before Congress gets out of the 
local sewer business, and tends instead to the 
Nation's business? How much longer, that 
is, must both the District and the Nation 
wait before Congress deigns to yield the still 
disfranchised District the elementary demo- 
cratic right of self-government? 


The Minimum Wage Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
failure of House and Senate conferees 
to agree upon a satisfactory minimum 
wage bill has caused a temporary set- 
back to present efforts to raise the mini- 
mum wage to $1.25 an hour and broaden 
coverage under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to include several million addi- 
tional low-wage employees. I am con- 
fident, however, that this setback will 
be of short duration. I feel sure that the 
new Congress that will be elected in 
November, aided by strong Executive 
leadership which the election of Sen- 
ator JoHn F. Kennepy as President of 
the United States will provide, will 
speedily formulate and pass a minimum 
wage bill that will do an even better job 
of assuring economic justice for all 
American. wage earners than would 
either of the minimum wage bills passed 
by the House or Senate this year. 

The fact that Congress has been un- 
able to pass a minimum wage bill this 
year provides an opportunity for the 
people to pass judgment in the Novem- 
ber election on those responsible for this 
outcome. - Minimum wage legislation 
will assuredly be a most important is- 
sue in the forthcoming presidential and 
congressional campaigns. For this 
reason, and since I was a member of 
the conference committee representing 
the House, I should like to define the is- 
sue, as I see it, and describe what went 
on in our deliberations so that my col- 


leagues and the American people may. 


fairly judge where the responsibility for 
our failure lies and the people may cast 
their votes accordingly. 

As I believe my colleagues are aware, 
statements were made before and during 
the conference committee sessions that 
the House conferees would not yield to 
the Senate and that the Senate con- 
ferees would either have to accept the 
House bill or be reconciled to having no 
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bill at all. I think this was a pretty fair 
and accurate statement of the problem 
with which the conferees had to deal. 
It is important, however, to inquire who 
made these statements and why the 
adoption of this position by the party 
who made them made inevitable the 
failure of the conferees to agree upon & 
satisfactory minimum wage bill. 

The statements to which I have refer- 
ence were not made by any of the con- 
ferees representing the majority party 
on the conference committee. As we all 
know, the statement was made, and 
often repeated during our deliberations, 
by one of the conferees from the minor- 
ity party representing the House. Nor 
were these statements merely a predic- 
tion of what the conferees might be 
expected to do. They constituted a de- 
liberate policy assertion without whose 
adoption by the three conferees repre- 
senting the minority party from the 
House the truth of this prediction could 
not have been realized. 

The willingness of the Senate con- 
ferees to work out and agree upon any 
reasonable compromises of the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate bills 
has been described in detail in discus- 
sions which took place on the Senate 
floor the day before adjournment. There 
is no need for me to repeat that discus- 
sion here. I only want to add that all 
that has been said about the desires and 
the efforts of the conferees representing 
the majority party in the Senate, led by 
the conference chairman, Senator JoHN 
F. Kennepy, were fully shared and sup- 
ported by Congressman JoHN H. DENT 
and myself. With the honorable excep- 
tion of Senator Winston L. Provry, who 
made constant efforts to bring about a 
conference agreement, however, the Sen- 
ate conferees representing the minority 
loyally supported the position of those 
conferees representing the House. The 
responsibility for the “House bill or 
nothing” policy lies squarely at the door 
of the Republican members of the con- 
ference committee. : 

Why was it, however, that agreement 
on the House bill was not possible in 
conference? The answer to this lies in 
the fact that, as I told my colleagues 
at the time we debated the Kitchin- 
Ayres substitute for my bill, the House 
bill made only token improvements in 
the coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Whereas the Senate bill pro- 
vided for a minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour for employees presently covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the House 
bill provided for a minimum wage of 
only $1.15 an hour. Whereas the Senate 
bill provided coverage for an additional 
4,100,000 retail, service, laundry, tele- 
phone, and other employees, the House 
bill provided coverage for only an addi- 
tional 1.400, 0 % employees limited to re- 
tail chains, doing business in two or more 
States and having at least—not several— 
but at least five stores. 

Whereas the Senate bill provided for 
a maximum workweck of 44 hours for 
newly covered employees during the sec- 
ond year after the date of enactment; 42 
hours the third year, and 40 hours there- 
after; the House bill provided no over- 
time protection for newly covered em- 
ployees, 
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Some may say that even though the 
House bill was inadequate, it was better 
than no bill at all and that the confer- 
ence committee should have accepted the 
House bill on the basis that it is more 
important to do something than nothing 
at all for our low-paid wage earners. 
This argument, in my judgment, is com- 
Pletely without foundation. If the Con- 
gress had approved the House bill, the 
coverage of the act would have been 
frozen at the meager level provided for 
in the House bill for many years. Re- 
jection of the House bill by the Senate 
conferees now gives us the opportunity 
and the duty, at the beginning of the 
next session of Congress, to begin again. 
As a result of what has been learned 
during the course of the discussion of 
this legislation in the legislative com- 
mittees, during floor debate in the House 
and in the Senate, and in the conference 
committee, I am confident that we will 
be able to develop next year a new bill 
that will provide even more substantial 
new coverage and a minimum wage of at 
least $1.25 an hour for employees at the 
low end of the economic ladder who ur- 
gently need this protection. 

Passage of satisfactory fair labor 
Standards legislation will be a matter of 
first importance in the next session of 
the Congress. Aided by strong executive 
leadership which I am sure the people 
will guarantee in this fall’s national elec- 
tion, we will be able to accomplish much 
More than the miserable performance to 
Which Congress and the people have been 
Subjected during this recent session of 
the Congress. 


Heptanoic Acid 


SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as it passed 
the House, the bill, H.R. 12659, simply 
Provided for a 3-year suspension of the 
import duties on heptanoic acid. The 
Senate amended the bill by adding a new 
Section relating to the definition of the 

“waterproof cloth” as found in 
Daragraph 907 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
The purpose of this amendment is to 
Close a loophole in the tariff laws, where- 
by certain cloth can today be imported 
as waterproof cloth and pay a lower rate 
of duty than that which would apply if 
the cloth were not able to be entered as 
Waterproof cloth. The amendment 
Would do this by providing that the term 

Waterproof cloth” shall be limited to 
Cloths generally used in the manufacture 
of articles designed to afford protection 
against water, and by further providing 
that cloth possessing water-repelling 
Characteristics shall not be classifiable 
as waterproof cloth unless it is of a kind 
generally used in the manufacture of 
Such articles. 
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The House receded and accepted the 
Senate amendment. : 

I urge the adoption of the conference 
report. : 


Report on Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, with the 
session of Congress at a. close, I have 
issued my final report to my constituents 
in South Dakota which contains my ob- 
servations on the record compiled, par- 
ticularly in this short session ending in 
September. My report follows: 

THE WINDUP 


As this session of Congress came to an end, 
several significant partial“ victories were 
achieved on bills sponsored by your Senator, 
Of course the success attained cannot com- 
pensate for the lack of action by this Dem- 
ocrat-controlled Congress in other major 
areas, such as agriculture, or the need for 
legislation to prevent Communists from ob- 
taining passports and using them against our 
best interests. 

SENATE APPROVAL 

Three bills which I introduced passed the 
Senate. The Freedom Academy bill, in re- 
ceiving Senate approval, marks a major stride 
forward. Recognition has now been given 
that new approaches are needed in the cold 
war to launch a positive program in the 
political and economic fields to counteract 
the Soviet conspiracy. Senate approval also 
was given to the Mundt-Scott bill dealing 
with obscene and pornographic literature, 
and my bill for a special commission to study 
problems of small towns and rural counties. 
While it is unfortunate House action was 
not taken, Senate approval places all of the 
bills in a much stronger position for the 
next Congress, 

` LAST-MINUTE ACTIONS 


Before leaving for South Dakota, I con- 
ferred with Fish and Wildlife Service offi- 
cials on the new aquarium at Gavins Point. 
Agreement was reached on accepting a bid 
for construction and assurance given that 
facility will be completed in time for centen- 
nial ceremonies in Yankton next year. An 
additional $100,000 for rehabilitation of for- 
est areas recently burned in South Dakota 
and Nevada was obtained on recommenda- 
tions which Senator ALAN BIBLE of Nevada 
and I made In the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. Our committee was meeting at 
the time fires were burning in the Black Hills. 
The new funds were added to $700,000, pro- 
viding a sizable sum for rehabilitation work 
in national forest areas. 


IT'S TIME FOR SCORECARDS 


While various organizations “rating Con- 
gress” have not completed their voting 
charts, I can report some indication on 
studies already compiled. One scorecard 
gives me only a 13-percent record of voting 
“right.” This one I take as a badge of honor 
and as truly reflecting South Dakota inter- 
ests, for the 13-percent right“ votes came in 
the ADA scorecard, the ultraliberal Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. I'm surprised 
the ADA soclalizers didn’t rate me zero. 
Programs in which ADA says I voted “wrong” 
are the usual centralized government pro- 
posals or wildcat spending gimmicks which 
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would cause a terrific inflationary spurt, fur- 
ther lower the value of the dollar, and take 
away the system of State and local govern- 
ment so vital to our Republic. 

“Free Citizens Voting Record,” compiled 
by Civic Affairs Associates, has your Senator 
voting right“ 69 percent, the same score, in 
cidentally, as that of Senator JOHN MOCLEL= 
LAN, my Labor Rackets Committee collegue. 
My “right” votes were for economy in gov- 
ernment, limited government, and other es- 
sential principles enhancing economic and 
political freedom. 

Americans for Constitutional Action, 
headed by Adm. Ben Moreell, retired, and 
the former Democrat Governor of New Jer- 
sey, Charles Edison, records me with a 73- 
percent score in yoting for “safeguarding the 
God-given dignity of the individual, and pro- 
moting sound economic growth.” My per- 
centage—a South Dakota percentage, because 
it is your scorecard as well as mine—came 
on my votes against inflation, for economy, 
conscryation, against Government interfer- 
ence, against Government ownership, for in- 
dividual liberty, against coercion, and for a 
strong national security. 


BACK HOME AGAIN 


As this final newsletter of the year reaches 
you, the Mundts will be in South Dakota 
again. In closing this report, I want to thank 
the many, many folks who have written to 
me during this session of Congress. Your 
letters have been most helpful, and my hope 
is that I have been able to be of service to 
vou. My thanks, also, to radio and television 
stations, wire services, and newspapers which 
found the newsletter of use to them from 
time to time. 


THE 86TH DEMOCRAT CONGRESS FAILS THE 
FARMERS 
With the “bobtailed” session of Congress 
the record is written on the 86th 
Congress, a Congress controlled by a 2-tœ-1 
majority of Democrats. What is the record 
for the American farmer? It can be summed 
up thusly: 

“One of abysmal failure in dealing with the 
agriculture problem.” 

In the fresh bloom of the 1958 victory at 
the polls, Democrats promised the American 
farmer that at long last, something would 
be done to solve the problems which have 
Plagued agriculture for generations, 

The House Agriculture Committee opened 
its session in January 1959, with 23 Demo- 
crats sitting in complete control over a hand- 
ful (12) of Republicans. In the U.S. Senate, 
the Committee on Agriculture had 11 Demo- 
crats in control, with the minority repre- 
sented by 6 Republicans, of which I am 
fourth ranking. 

The record, after 2 years, is a sorry one. 
The prothises made in 1958 by the Democrat 
majority led to the election victory which 
achieved the 2-to-1 Democrat congressional 
control. The promises were repeated in 1959. 
And again, as the Congress returned in Janu- 
ary 1960, we heard the same promises. Early 
in July, the Congress adjourned—but not 
without the promise that “action for the 
farmer is forthcoming in August.” 

We heard the national convention pro- 
ceedings in Los Angeles, We heard the polit- 
ical platitudes reach a crescendo on a plat- 
form of glittering promises unmatched in 
American history. And we heard the candi- 
dates selected at Los Angeles again promise 
action in the August session of Congress— 
action to solve the farm problem. 

But there was no action, The promises, 
growing bigger, remain unkept. The Amer- 
ican farmer has looked to the U.S. Congress 
for 2 years to take constructive steps to alle- 
viate the difficulties of a cost-price squeeze. 
‘The American farmer has looked in vain. He 
was told of major new plans contained in 
omnibus legislation, “Look to this legisla- 
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tion or that measure as the answer to your 
problems,” the American farmer was advised. 
And he looked, carefully, but eagerly. He 
found only controversy within the House 
Agriculture Committee, when Democrats, 
completely in control of that committee, 
could not agree on a farm bill. The House 
Agriculture Committee Democrats killed the 
bill sponsored by their own compatriots. 

When the majority in the Congress could 
not agree on an omnibus bill, they turned 
their attention to the most critical area, 
wheat, The Senate Agriculture Committee 
tangled over various measures, and finally 
agreed on a compromise which I offered. But 
the Democrat Senate rejected this proposal, 
substituting another which could not do the 
job. And the House added the final death 
blow to wheat legislation, with rejection of 
all wheat bills presented for a vote. 

In another area, the Senate approved a 
bill for a crash research program for indus- 
trial uses of farm products, legislation iden- 
tical to that which I have sponsored over the 
years, The House approved a watered-down, 
sadly ineffective version, and for more than 
a year, no agreement has been reached, to 
work out a compromise on this program 
which would open a vast area of new mar- 
kets for American farm products and bring 
to the farmer a fair price for a full crop. 

The President, recognizing deeply the prob- 
Jems confronting agriculture, was willing to 
accept a compromise with which he was not 
in full agreement but which he felt should 
be adopted if it expressed the will of the 
Congress. On two occasions he sent messages 
to Congress offering in advance to sign a 
wheat bill or a general farm bill if Congress 
would enact one designed to increase farm 
income, reduce surpluses, and meet the pub- 
lic interest. But the Congress again falled 
to meet even this test, and again failed the 
American farmer. 

‘The 86th Democrat-controlled Congress 
has not been a proud one in the history of 
American agriculture. It has failed to meet 
its responsibility in developing constructive 
legislation, either for the whole farm plant, 
or for specific areas such as wheat. The 
American farmer has once again been made 
the victim of the whims and caprices of poli- 
ticians who appear dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that problem for political purposes Is 
better than a solution to end the dilemma 
and bring American agriculture full force 
into our yibrant economy. The inaction by 
a Co that has placed politics above 
national interest is a scar that unfortu- 
nately is borne by the farmer rather than 
the legislative body which could not forget 
the last election results but failed to fore- 
see the next returns. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 

The 86th Congress, 2d session's 2d session 
finally came to a halt, long overdue. In my 
view, this session was an object lesson in 
poor congressional leadership. Congressional 
work could have been programed for final 
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adjournment well before the political con- 
ventions. Few, if any, feel that this last 
session accomplished much. To our credit, 
it may be claimed that we did not pass aid- 
to-education or minimum-wage legislation. 
The danger was ever present (and will be in 
the future) and should be understood by 
everyone looking to the next Congress. Some 
may say our finest compliment will not be 
over what we did, but what we did not do. 

“Operation Veracity” is the title of the 
effort by Republican Members in 2 days of 
floor debate to expose 14 misstatements of 
fact in’ the Democratic platform. These 
categorical contradictions thoroughly dis- 
credit the Democratic platform without even 
getting Into the controversial issues them- 
selves, such as the party differences on the 
right-to-work law, oil depletion, tidelands 
ownership, and others. These misstatements 
and the two sides of these conflicting views 
I intend to present in Dallas further to 
inform the voters, 

The second supplemental appropriation 
bill, 1961, was the final spending catchall, 
some 70 items totaling $162 million. Two 
record votes were taken on increasing for- 
eign aid spending. An interesting spectacle 
developed. When it became apparent that 
the increase of $65 million for defense sup- 
port was losing, the leadership on both sides 
urged Members to change their votes. Eight 
Members switched from nay to yea (amount- 
ing to 16 votes difference) and the appro- 
priation passed 203 to 193. Some felt as I 
did that $65 million cannot be too impor- 
tant when you realize that the mutual secu- 
rity program already has $8,486 million to 
its credit for spending this year. 

A resolution concerning a Congressional 
Commission To Commemorate the Consti- 
tution’s 175th Anniversary later became bet- 
ter known as the vehicle for a housing bill. 
Unbeknownst to most Members, a $550 mil- 
lion housing expenditure was tacked on by 
the Senate and slipped quietly through the 
House under unanimous consent. This is 
questionable procedure at best. It does fit 
the pattern of the past when housing bills 
frequently have been delayed until the clos- 
ing hours of Congress, precluding careful 
consideration. The bill extended FHA title I 
insurance authority for 1 year, added $500 
million for college housing, and $50 mililon 
for community facilities: This keeps the 
Federal foot in the door for all three pro- 
grams until the next session of Congress. 

The Dallas Federal buliding again was 
rudely thrust into the limelight by a state- 
ment issued to the press by the Government 
Activities Subcommittee chairman, Jack 
Brooxs, of Texas (subcommittee of Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, chairman, 
Warm Dawson, of Illinois), on subcommit- 
tee stationery listing all members. I chal- 
lenged this statement on the floor as im- 
proper procedure and unfair. It became ap- 
parent that (1) the statement was solely 
that of Mr. Baooks, not the subcommittee, 
although the inference of committee action 
was plain; (2) hearings were not held; (3) 
congressional information (the GAO report 
on Dallas site acquisition) was withheld 
from Members of Congress; (4) Mr. Brooxs 
had not looked over the GAO report until a 
Republican colleague called it to his atten- 
tion; (5) the GAO report specifically gave a 
clean bill of health to the Dallas site ac- 
quisition; (6) another committee, that on 
public works, was holding up reauthoriza- 
tion of the Dallas building because of the 
alleged continued study of the Government 
Operations Subcommittee (GAO report was 
received by them last April); (7) the refer- 
ence to “peculiar moral and ethical over- 
tones” related to Dallas businessmen was 
unwarranted in view of the April GAO re- 
port. This individual's personal attack on 
the integrity of Dallas business people under 
the guise of committee action could not go 
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unchallenged, as I saw It. Neither can this 
charge be allowed to stand H the Dallas Fed- 
eral building is to be bulit. 

It is now up to Mr. Brooks and his sub- 
committee to complete their work and “to 
put up or shut up.” If he is wrong, the 
record must be corrected—apologies would 
also be in order. Right or wrong, I agree, 
indeed, insist, that it is proper for Congress 
to investigate. Private property—the right 
to own property—is a precious cornerstone 
of personal freedom and free enterprise, If 
there was improper activity in the acquisi- 
tion of the Dallas Federal Building site, we 
should know about it. The power of gov- 
ernment under eminent domain can be ruth- 
less and destructive. It is incumbent on 
Congress to protect the citizens from unfair 
exercise of this power. However, in the zeal 
of investigation, no Member of Congress has 
the right to forgo the rules of procedure, 
nor damage character. Hearings on both 
sides of the question should be held, Govern- 
ment reports requested and studied, the 
committee views developed and finally pre- 
sented to the House for action. Federal 
bulldings should be built based solely on the 
openly arrived at study of need and merit— 
not by political deals outside the committees 
of Congress, On this, as Con; , Just 
like all Dallas people, I stand. Political de- 
cisions and deals should not be allowed to 
replace dedication to our elementary beliefs 
in right versus wrong. Fortunately, in most 
congressional matters, right and wrong gen- 
erally are readily recognizable, It is so in 
this case. Congress should get on with this 
work as needed and right or shelve it for an 
equally understandable reason—that it is 
illegal, uneconomic in use of the taxpayers’ 
money or other reason, clearly recognizable 
as wrong. 


No “Lost” Generation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following editorial from the 
Josephinum Review entitled “No ‘Lost’ 
Generation”: 

No “Lost” GENERATION 

The “lost generation” that dominated the 
Nation's headlines in the 1920's has now 
sired a new generation—one that does not 
admit of easy classification. 

Some of the evidence to be presented on 
this page would seem to indicate that the 
proper adjective for certain representatives 
of this new generation may well be some- 
what less flattering than the term lost.“ 

In Westbury, Long Island, a 17-year-old 
student stood up before an audience of 1,000 
and publicly refused to accept the American 
Legion award for citizenship. He announced 
that he wouldn't accept an award from an 
organization whose policies I can't respect.” 

This particular instance of nonconform- 
ity was greeted with paens of praise by edi- 
tors and columnists; politicians who have 
been at odds with one or the other American 
Legion post were loud in their admiration 
of Stephen's rugged individualism; and the 
Westbury superintendent declared, Come 
hell, high water, or the American Legion. 
I'll defend Stephen to the world, If I had 
a son, I would want him to be just like 
Stephen.” 

Quite apart from the fact that Stephen's 
grandstand play may well have been an in- 
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ication, not of courageous Independence, 
but of slavish acceptance of the opinions of 
certain teachers, one wonders what is 80 
bad about the American Legion that it 
should bring down upon itself the anger of 
a 17-year-old high school graduate. 

Is the American Legion worthy of con- 
tempt because it spent $8 million last year 
for the relief of needy children? Or he- 
Cause its members spend thousands of hours 
in hospitals to relieve the loneliness and 
the suffering of those whose bodies and 
minds were broken in a war fought to pre- 
serve the freedoms Americans cherish? Or 
because it teaches and trains millions of 
youths how to play baseball? Just what 
policies of the Legion are so offensive and 
contemptible in the eyes of this 17-year-old 
senior? Stephen doesn't say—but the 
reasons apparently are of no importance to 
those who view conconformity as a virtue 
to be prized above all others. 

At the Stuyvesant High School in New 
York City, before an audience of 1,400 per- 
sons, 700 seniors broke up their own gradu- 
ation exercises by jeering and hissing the 
Presentation of an American Legion citizen- 
ship award to one of their number, and by 
booing their principal every time he tried 


to speak. Dr. L. J. Fliedner was equal to 


the situation: he halted the ceremonies, 
told the seniors to pick up their diplomas the 
next day, and ordered the playing of the 
recesstonal. 

Dr. Fliedner reportedly had a reputation 
as a “disciplinarian”; but even granting the 
Tact that he may not have radiated popu- 
larity,” surely on an occasion such as a 
commencement one has a right to hope that 
high school seniors will conduct themselves 
in a dignified and reasonable fashion, with 
some show of respect for authority. But 
apparently these students thought that the 
times called for an expression of their dis- 
approval, and the result was an exhibition 
ot cruelty (to parents and teachers), bad 
manners, and hoodlumism which one is re- 
luctant to associate with America’s youth. 

May 12-14, young men and women, most 
of them students, staged riots during the 
hearings of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, This mob violence as- 
sumed such proportions that about 100 of 
the rioters were arrested. 

Judge Albert A. Axelrod dismissed the 
Charges against 62 of them, in order that 
they might be spared the stigma of a court 
Conviction, Of those 62, all but 4 signed 
& statement saying, “Nobody incited us; no- 
body misguided us. We were led by our own 
Convictions and we still stand firmly by 
them.” 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, in an official 
report, made it clear that these riots were 
Part of a pianned Communist program to 
discredit the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. The leading organizer of 
the riots was Douglas Wachter, a sophomore 
at the University of California, who attended 
the national convention of the Communist 

y last December as an official delegate 
from northern California. 

On May 6, party leaders met to plan the 
Mots, which were to be led by such key 
members as Archie Brown and Merle Brod- 
sky, but who were to remain behind the 
Scenes until the time set for the demonstra- 
tions. So cleverly were the riots manipulated 
that 58 of the students didn't even know 
What was happening to them: “Nobody in- 
Cited us; nobody misguided us.” 

All three incidents fit into a general pat- 
tern; all three indicate that there is, in this 
new generation, & frightening absence of 
loyalty, of patriotism. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover put it this way: “We 
have been brainwashed with another Com- 
punist basic tenet. They the Communists, 
oe that love of country, pride of a people 
N their history, their ideals, and their accom- 
Piishments is wicked nationalism. Today, 
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we alone among the nations have a multi- 
tude of citizens who have sunk to a position 
of perpetual apology and seeming shame for 
ourselves.” 

There was something rather e 
about the “lost generation” of the twenties; 
they radiated the joy of living. But there is 
nothing charming or delightful—in fact, 
there's something repulsive about a 17-year- 
old who publicly refuses a citizenship award 
by an organization whose members fought 
and died to make a free education possible 
for him; there's somthing repulsive about a 
group of high-school graduates who break up 
their own commencement by booing their 
principal; and there's something fearfully 
sad about a group of American college stud- 
ents who can be duped into aiding and abet- 
ting the work of America’s sworn enemy. 

Those young men and women are not 
“lost”; they are not even acceptable noncon- 
formists. Basically, they're snot-nosed, 
smart-alecky brats. And to rise to the de- 
fense of their antics or to look upon those 
antics as evidence of a much-to-be-desired 
nonconformity, is but to promote a trend, a 
tendency which will one day rise up to de- 
stroy us as a nation. 

What the Nation seems to need much more 
than a platform of rights these days is a 
platform of obligations. 


The End of the Golfing Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Bruce Roth- 
well as it appeared in the London News 
Chronicle of June 26, 1960. 

‘THE END OF THE GOLFING YEARS 
(By Bruce Rothwell) 

* WASHINGTON,- Sunday—Mr. Elsenhower 
came home this morning to a policy in ruins 
and a hesitant but burgeoning criticism 
that he has been a disastrous President. 

He sent word ahead that he wanted no 
organized welcome—for he was arriving, as 
his astute press secretary put it, at the hour 
of church, On this public relations gesture 
so typical of this Presidency of the golfing 
years, the Inst of the great Journeys of per- 
sonal diplomacy has ended ® * not with 
tears but with silence; not with the victory 
salute, but with brooding second thoughts, 
Even so, 1,000 of the faithful were there to 
help him from the plane, and Mr. Nixon 
tendered his brotherly slap on the shoulder 
for a Job well done against those inscru- 
table, anonymous Communists who provide 
those days the answer to every possible per- 
mutation of Washington ineptitude. 

VNL. 

A Cabinet session, he suggested? Yes, 
said Eisenhower, as soon as possible—and he 
would report on the achievements of his 
22,0C0-mile, 2-week trip. For he is con- 
vinced that it was almost totally successful; 
no matter that it caused the natural anti- 
war feeling of millions to express itself, of 
all things, in anti-Americanism, he will tell 
the Nation on television tomorrow night 
that all is for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds. At least his golfing idyl in 
Hawaii was successful: 6 days’ golf to 7 days 
of state visits (3 of those at sea relaxing). 
Hawail was included in the trip because it 
had just become the 50th State, but it saw 
nothing of him. He left the golf course of 
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Kanehoe Marine Air Station only once—to 
visit the U.S. Army golf course. He even 
received an honorary degree on the links. 
Hawali University’s elders had to don cap 
and gown and go, as the New York Times 
scathingly reports today, to the umacademic 
surroundings of the club bar and dining 
room to spare President Eisenhower the half- 
hour drive to the university.” The cere- 
mony lasted 2 minutes 30 seconds. 


EMPTY 


So the golfing years are ending. On the 
very day when the summit was collapsing, 
it is being sadly recalled today, Press Sec- 
retary Hagerty found him in golfing rig 
ready for 18 holes, and spent 30 minutes 
pointing out that, public relationswise as 
the phrase goes, it just would not lock right. 
These have been 8 empty years for the US. 
putting green on the White House lawn; 
places for chip shots at the Gettysburg farm 
and Camp David; a makeshift office above 
the pro's shop at Augusta National for sign- 
ing Executive orders and holding emergency 
Cabinets. And still he is in the nineties. 
For policy there have been only slogans; the 
struggle in the world has been seen in terms 
of a baseball game and the only questions 
ever asked or answered have been: Who is 
winning, the Reds or us? There were no 
other players, no other issue. 

Under Elsenhower all domestic problems 
vere to be contained within the straitjacket 
of a balanced budget—so that today the 
economy is stagnant; material comfort was 
given priority over national needs; foreign 
policy became predicated upon trusted per- 
sonalities in office who would contain com- 
munism—Adenauer in Europe; Rhee, Chiang, 
Kishi in the Far East. 


FUMBLED 


Through the all-powerful Hagerty and the 
largely sycophantic White House press corps, 
which takes itself seriously as an annex of 
government, the image was created over the 
years of the hero President. For years he 
fumbled through press conferences, but tho 
words came out in journalistic expertise, 
“President Eisenhower declared today * * * 
proclaimed today * * * asserted today.” At 
least he seemed omniscient. It is late in the 
day to be writing him off a failure. At least 
he tried. But the Washington press corps 
is an enraged group this weekend, ashamed 
of itself as much as of thelr man, aware at 
last that heroes don't make Presidents, that 
America—and the world—needs and deserves 
more than a grin. Eisenhower came reluc- 
tantly to the Presidency, but it corrupted 
him. He had wanted to remain a legend— 
the general of all the people. But he ignored, 
or was not told, or did not understand, that 
the American Presidency will not work unless 
the incumbent is a leader. He tried to run 
it as he did the war—by the widest delega- 
tion of powers; by compromise; and when 
Dulles, the ablest of his lieutenants, went, 
it collapsed. There was a time, just efter 
the 1955 heart attack, when he thought of 
abandoning it. But they flattered him, told 
him he was the President of peace—and he 
believed It, 

MESMERIZED 


But he had neither the interest nor ca- 
pacity for the most exacting role in the 
world; rather than preparing for hard ne- 
gotiating he preferred and permitted public 
relations ventures—the open skies proposal 
of the 1955 Geneva summit was, 5 years later, 
still the best Washington could do to save 
the U-2 debacle. The roar of the crowds be- 
came both Eisenhower's alternative and his 
elixir. It transformed him. I was within 
5 yards of him all the triumphant way into 
Seoul as millions lovingly mobbed his car, 
It was a revelation to see at such close range 
how he was mesmerized by his ability to mes- 
merize them. Now it is over, the bread and 
circuses are finished, will take care 
of Eisenhower and the spotlight turns to the 
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new men, to the Kennedys and Johnsons 
and Stevensons and Nixons, who will fight 
out the conventions next month in Los An- 
geles and Chicago for the privilege of be- 
coming the next President. Yet, for all this 
above, Eisenhower is still the king who can 
do no wrong. The Senate's investigation of 
the U-2 affair, out today, makes no refer- 
ence to him in passing blame. And, if he 
were running for election in the campaign 
now upon us, the 27 percent, who bother to 
vote in this “home of the brave and land 
of the free’ would insure that he was “Oh 
God, Oh Montreal, overwhelmingly reelected.” 


Gov. Robert B. Meyner: New Jersey’s 
Great Spokesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, there was absolutely no justifi- 
cation for the attempt of one of the 
newspapers in New York City to draw 
smister conclusions from the trip abroad 
made by New Jersey's Gov. Robert B. 
Meyner to promote shipping for the New 
York-New Jersey port. 

Some newspapers miss no opportunity 
to lambaste a Democrat, and this attack 
on New Jersey’s distinguished Demo- 
cratic Governor is typical of the unjust, 
unfair attitude taken in such matters by 
the country’s Republican-controlled 
newspapers. 

‘New Jersey’s many fine newspapers, 
on the other hand, are distinguished by 
a more balanced approach to the news 
and it is with pleasure that I include as 
part of my remarks the following articles 
from the Newark Evening News, and the 
Newark Star-Ledger: 


From the Newark Star-Ledger, Aug. 27, 1960] 


Meyrner’s Trip von Port AUTHORITY WELL 
PUBLICIZED IN 1958 
(By Franklin Gregory) 

Representative WALTER S. Barinc, Demo- 
crat, of Nevada, filed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Ricord yesterday a charge that Governor and 
Mrs, Meyner went to Europe in 1958 at the 
expense of the Port of New York Authority. 

What the western Congressman forgot to 
add was that the charge was over 2 years 
old and has been well publicized, and de- 
fended by Meyner, at the time. The cost 
was $2,700. 

What the Congressman also omitted— 
maybe he didn't know it—was that the Gov- 
ernor on at least one other occasion took a 
fiying trip at port authority expense to pro- 
mote port business. 

That was in August 1959 when the Gov- 
ernor’s round-trip fare was paid by the 
port authority from San Juan, PR., to 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

That trip was also well publicized at the 
time, and at press conferences the Governor 
announced that the port authority footed 
the bill. 

The Governor and the port authority dif- 
fered yesterday over who paid the bill for 
his February 1959 trip to Buenos Aires, where 
the Governor made a speech in behalf of the 
port authority. 

Meyner said it was his recollection that 
the port authority paid for this trip. The 
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port authority said its records did not show 
this. 


DEFENDS POSITION 


Both the Governor and the port authority 
were candid yesterday when informed of the 
action by BANG, who is a sworn foe of in- 
terstate agencies, 

Said Meyner: 

“The [European] trip was in the best in- 
terests of the port. I did a selling job. I 
don’t think I should take my own money 
to sell the port. If I am trying to lend my 
name to a bit of port promotion, what am 
I supposed to do? Take it out of my own 
salary? 

“I took about 10 days in April and May 
1958. I spoke at a big luncheon in London. 
I was entertained in Dublin. I was enter- 
tained by the mayor of Amsterdam, I gave 
a speech at the Brussels Worlds Fair and was 
entertained by Howard S. Cullman, former 
authority chairman. 

“Everybody appreciated what I did for the 
port of New York. Everybody said, Wasn't 
it wonderful the Governor was taking the 
time to do this?““ 

A year later, following the Governors’ con- 
ference in Puerto Rico, he attended a port 
authority luncheon opening a new Carib- 
bean promotion office. The port authority 
then flew him to Venezuela for a speech 
and back. 


MANY STORIES PUBLISHED 


Recalling all this, the port authority pub- 
licity office said yesterday: 

“There were no less than 135 stories in 
New York, New Jersey, and European news- 
papers on the magnificent port promotion 
efforts made by Governor Meyner, of New 
Jersey, in England, Ireland, and Europe. 

“The fact that the port authority, the 
agency of the two States in the promotion 
of the port, and not the taxpayers of New 
Jersey were paying the expenses of Mrs. 
Meyner's government business trip was also 
publicized at the time. 

“His expenses throughout 
amounted to $2,700." 

The port authority spokesman said it 
would take a little more time to dig out the 
cost of the Buenos Aires and Venezuelan 
trips. 

The House, at the request of its Judiciary 
Committee, headed by Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER; Democrat, of Brooklyn, has 
cited three port authority officials for con- 
tempt of Congress. The charge is that they 
refused to supply interoffice memorandums. 
Both Governor Meyner and Governor Rocke- 
feller, of New York, instructed the officials 
not to hand the material over. They em- 
phasized that the port authority supplied 
CELLER’s subcommittee, which is probing the 
port authority, with much other material, 


this trip 


[From the Newark Evening News, Aug. 27, 
1960 
Trip No SECRET—MEYNER Port -AUTHORITY 
JAUNT WELL PUBLICIZED 


It was no secret in 1958 that the trip to 
Europe of Gov, and Mrs. Robert B. Meyner 
was being paid for by the Port of New York 
Authority in behalf of promoting business 
in the greater New York port area. 

A brief tempest, however, was touched off 
yesterday by the revelation in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp that the bistate agency had 
picked up the tab for the 15-day trip. 

A report on the trip was entered into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Representative 
WALTER S. Bantnc, Democrat, of Nevada, an 
ardent foe of quasi-governmental agencies 
such as the authority, The charge was made 
that the itemized expenses of the trip were 
among information which the port authority 
had declined to give the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee investigating the agency. 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, 
of New York, chairman of the subcommit- 
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tee investigating the port authority, said 
“I want to find out about this expenditure. 
I want to know Meyner's trip costs, even if 
they are only a penny.” 

“NOT CHICKENFEED™ 

The Congressman said the port authority 
puts its annual promotion expenditure at $1 
million, a figure he termed “not chicken- 
feed." He said he wanted a breakdown of 
all promotion expenditures, adding that this 
was the kind of information port authority 
officials had withheld from his committee. 

CELLER said “Meyner was the most vehe- 
ment among those who wanted to stop this 
inquiry. Do you think he wanted us to know 
how much the port authority paid for his 
trip?” CELLER sald he did not know the 
source of BarIno’s information. 

Back in 1958, however, there was no secrecy 
about the trip. Announcement that the 
Meyners had accepted the port authority 
invitation was made before Newark busi- 
ness and civic leaders at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Newark Chamber of Commerce, 
The luncheon marked the beginning of a 6232 
million expansion program at Port Newark. 

“WORKED LIKE A FOOL” 


Meyner yesterday recalled he had “worked 
like a fool“ on the promotion trip to Europe. 
He said he had made speeches in London, 
Dublin, and Amsterdam in an effort to sell 
businessmen abroad on the idea of making 
greater use of the port facilities in the metro- 
politan area. 

Meyner said, “It was a working trip—cer- 
tainly not a pleasure. It was part of the 
general effort to promote the entire port of 
New York.” 

He added: “What was I supposed to do, 
pay for the cost of the trip out of my own 
pocket?“ 

An authority spokesman sald the agency 
had paid expenses totaling $2,700 for the Gov- 
ernor. The spokesman added that it had 
been publicized at the time that Meyner was 
going abroad at port authority, not taxpayer, 
expense. 

The bistate agency also noted there had 
been no less than 135 stories in New York, 
New Jersey, and European newspapers“ de- 
scribing the “magnificent port promotion 
effort’’ Meyner had made in Europe. 


[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Aug. 27, 
1960] 
Norninc To Hor 

There is absolutely no justification for the 
attempt being made to draw sinister con- 
clusions from the trip made by Governor 
Meyner to Europe to promote foreign ship- 
ping for the New York-New Jersey port. 

Representative Ban, d, a Nevada Democrat, 
is reported to have said he will enter into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the fact that the 
port authority paid for the Meyner trip in 
1958. A Manhattan newspaper says the ex- 
pense account for the trip was among the 
documents that the port authority refused 
to turn over to the congressional investigators 
and which led to a contempt citation of 
three top port authority officials. 

There clearly is the implication of an at- 
tempt to hide something, that the Governor 
was taking a junket at the expense of the 
port authority and that the public was being 
kept in the dark. 

There is no basis to any of these implica- 
tions. Meyner's trip to Europe in behalt of 
the port authority was ballyhooed before he 
left, during his stay in Europe and on his 
return. The purpose of the trip was to drum 
up business for the port authority, which was 
developing Port Newark, and it was clearly 
stated on several occasions that the port 
authority was footing the bill for the trip. 

The fact is that a mission to lure addi- 
tional business to the port is not something 
highly unusual. And it was proper for the 
Governor to head such a mission, eince his 
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State stands to gain tremendously by in- 
creased business at the port. In taking time 
out to go on this trip, the Governor was 
performing a service for the port authority 
and for the State, There was no reason for 
him to pay his own expenses. On the con- 
trary, if we require public officials to pay 
their own way on such missions, we will 
forfelt the advantages of such promotional 
ventures—or we will have to make sure pub- 
lic officials are men of independent financial 
means, Neither alternative is acceptable. 

Bringing up the Meyner trip now smacks 
of an underhanded way of trying to smear 
the port authority, because of its stand in 
the controversy over the congressional in- 
vestigation. It also looks like an attempt to 
embarrass Meyner because he has defended 
the port authority and joined with Governor 
Rockefeller in ordering port authority ofi- 
cials to refuse the demand for all the port 
authority records, 

The trip is a matter of public record, and 
information about it is readily available. 
There was no attempt to withhold anything. 
The trip, as a matter of fact, was publicized 
to the hilt—since it was to gain publicity 
that the trip was made in the first place. 


Analysis on What Can Be Done Con- 
cerning the Farm Problem 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


* OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, many lines 
have been written about the farm prob- 
lem, but none have come to grips with 
the reasons why we have a farm problem, 
how our farmers are affected, and what 
we can do about it, as does the following 
Analysis recently made by Marianne 
Means and Everett Swingle. I commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues in the 
hope that it will stimulate interest and 
ideas which can be applied toward the 
Solution of this very serious national 
Problem: 


It is tragic that ln the richest nation on 
earth, where 1 farmer easily feeds 24 city 
dwellers, there could be a farm problem, 

How can this be? 

We have come such a long way from the 
days when one out of every four Americans 
had to till the soil to keep the Nation alive. 

Our modern farm production and the vast 
Marketing, storing, transporting, processing, 
Wholesaling, and retailing system which 
moves the food into our kitchens is one rea- 
son we tire healthier than ever before. Our 
children are taller, and have a longer life 
expectancy, than we did at the same age. 

We have the highest level of living the 
World has ever seen. The food we eat is 
tastier, more varied, and. better for us—and 
it comes to us tidily prepared for a minimum 
of effort, as ready mixes, concentrated and 
dehydrated products, or “heat and serve” 
Meals, 

And although most people of the world 
Spend half their incomes for food, we in 
America spend orly 21 percent, 

If our farmers were no more efficient than 
those in the Soviet Union, 22½ million Amer- 
icans who now work in manufacturing, min- 
ing, construction, or other nonfarm busi- 
nesses would haye to produce food, clothing, 
and forest products. For in Russia, one 
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agricultural worker feeds only four or five 
people, and more than 40 percent of the 
total labor force works in agriculture or 
forestry. 

Obviously, the American farmer is doing 
a good job of making life better for the rest 
of us, But he is not doing so well for him- 
self. 

And “aye, there's the rub,” as Hamlet said. 

For despite rising costs. of food in our 
grocery stores, the average farm income has 
steadily dropped. Last year 56 percent of 
American farm families made less than 
$2,500 a year. 

Grain surpluses pile up in warehouses, 
costing taxpayers about $1,500,000 a day. 
Government programs aiding farmers cost 
millions, 

People who cannot make a decent living 
on their small farms are moving into the 
cities by droves, unprepared for city ways and 
‘untrained to handle city jobs, 

What went wrong? 

As the amount of food processing con- 
tinues, the farmer's share of our food dollar 
generally declines, In 1959, the farmer only 
got 38 cents of every $1 worth of food you 
put into your grocery bag. The rest went 
to the men who transported it, stored it, 
processed it, wrapped it in a fancy package, 
inspected it, and put it on the grocery 
shelves. 

For example, the wheat used in baking a 
20-cent loaf of bread costs only 3 cents. The 
remaining cost is for the trimmings. 

The shopper, cringing at the high price 
rung up by the grocery clerk, often forgets 
this when he wonders why farmers are com- 
plaining, He sometimes forgets, too, that his 
grocery bill is increased by the large number 
of nonfood items—such as drugs, cosmetics, 
records, cutlery—he can purchase in today's 
supermarket. 

The farmer's unique problem is that his 
costs are rising, as they are for every busi- 
nessman—but he cannot pass on these in- 
creased costs to the consumer, as other busi- 
nessmen can. The prices of fertilizer, seed, 
tractors, machinery repair, fencing, etc., keep 
going up. But the farmer can rarely increase 
the prices he gets for his own products. 

He cannot control his prices, because he 
cannot control his supply. When his crop is 
ripe, he must sell it; he cannot hold it back 
until some other time when the going market 
tate may be higher. ps 

He Is selling his harvest of wheat, or straw- 
berries, or tomatoes, the same time all his 
neighbors are selling their harvests, too. 
The market is glutted, prices go down, but 
the farmer must sell anyway. 

The more abundant the harvest, the bigger 
the supply, the lesser the demand, and the 
lower the prices. 

Thanks to the technology ahd research 
which has replaced the horse with the trac- 
tor and the hoe with the combine, and 
taught the farmer to control drought 
through irrigation and insects through 
sprays, crop production has increased steadily 
for the past years. Production is 56 percent 
higher per acre now than it was in 1919-21. 

Output per breeding animal is 81 percent 
greater than in 1919-21. 

Productivity of the American farmer 18 
growing more than twice as fast as the pro- 
ductivity of workers in industry. 

Yet the net income for 1 hour of farm- 
work, including income from capital assets, 
was 61.29 in 1959. One hour's work in a 
factory, however, averaged $2.22. 

And the hourly wages of food marketing 
employees, who handle the farmers’ products, 
averaged $2.10. 

Thus the farmers’ very efficiency has 
created its own problems. his own 
solution, the farmer has steadily increased 
the size of his farnr during the past 20 years, 
as he found he could handle larger acreages. 
Machinery and fertilizer and the new hy- 
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brids are expensive, and the farmer whose 
land is too small to keep his costly machinery 
busy or to use up wholesale purchases can- 
not meet his production costs, 

Thus, small farmers have steadily been 
forced to leave their homes, sell out to more 
prosperous neighbors, and make the sad trek 
to the city. Since 1950, about 5 million per- 
sons left their farms, leaving a present farm 
population of around 20 million, 

Ten years ago, there were 4,700,000 farms; 
now there are only about 4,100,000. 

True, some people, young folks usually, 
want to leave the old ways and share the 
opportunities of city life. But what about 
the small farmer who wants to stay on his 
land, into which he has poured his sweat and 
tears and toil for many years? 

The farm problem, then, bolls down to 
four questions which the Nation has been 
trying, unsuccessfully, to solve for 30 years: 

1. How can we assure all farmers of a 
decent income, comparable to their city 
brothers’? 

2. What should we do with our huge sur- 
pluses, costing taxpayers billions every year? 
How can we best distribute them to the 
needy? 

3. How can we help the small farmer, but 
&t the same time slash drastically the cost 
of our whole farm aid program, now at an 
all-time high? 

4. How can we do these three things with- 
out complete Government control over the 
farmer? 

Those bumper crops down on the farm 
and the steady drop in farm income have pro- 
duced a bushel basket full of trouble which 
the Government has been trying to solve— 
with little luck—for the past 30 years. 

The Nation is storing a record $9 billion 
worth of surpluses under the price support 
program, And it costs the taxpayers about 
$1.5 million a day to store these surpluses, 
of which we already have enough to last 244 
years if all production were suspended. 

Politicians, aware that the big block of 
votes from Farm Belt States could turn an 
election tide, have been scratching their 
heads and wondering what to do about the 
farm problem for years. 

In the past 5 years, the problem has be- 
come acute. During World War IT and the 
Korean conflict, farmers were prosperous and 
surpluses reasonable because soldiers and 
warring allies abroad ate up the stepped-up 
production made possible by technological 
advances. In peacetime, however, this mar- 
ket disappeared, although production con- 
tinued to increase. 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
paying some farmers various combinations 
of price supports since the depression of the 
1930's. This means the Government guar- 
antees the farmer a fair profit, based on a 
formula. If the going market price doesn’t 
reach that level, the Government buys his 
crop for the guaranteed price and stores the 
surplus. Law provides, however, for price 
supports on only 21 crops—the big ones, like 
corn and wheat—out of 250 commonly grown 
commodities, 

Right now the Government is paying pri- 
vate warehouse and elevator owners to store 
5 million bales of cotton, a billion bushels 
of corn, 800 million bushels of rice, 188 mil- 
lion pounds of peanuts, and over 1 billion 
bushels of wheat, 


The size of these price supports, how flex- 
ible they should be, and which crops they 
should cover is cause for a yearly political 
storm, out of which both Democrats and Re- 
publicans try to make hay. 

The battle over price support systems is 
by no means the only controversial point 
in the Government’s efforts to help the 
farmer. The conservation reserve program, 
or soil bank, is also a victim of political 
crossfire. The Department of Agriculture is 
now paying farmers about $342 million a 
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year to take a certain percent of their land 
out of production. This system of Govern- 
ment land rental is reducing production 
by about 6 percent. 

This year, neither the Democrats nor the 
Republicans haye come up with a dramatic 
new program to ald the farmer. Basically, 
their major difference on farm policy is that 
Democrats favor higher price supports and 
more Government controls than do the Re- 
publicans. 

Both Senator Kennepy and Vice President 
Nrxon have vowed to expand versions of three 
aspects of farm heip already urged by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson. These are rural 
development, (expanding vocational training 
and employment services and creating new 
job opportunities in rural areas); “food for 
peace“ (stepping up shipments of surpluses 
to underdeveloped countries); and research 
to find new uses and new markets for farm 
products, 

Fifty-six percent of our farmers are still 
classified as small“ despite the increasing 
trend toward bigger and bigger farms. 
These are the families who live on 82,500 a 
year, and who are the biggest farm prob- 
lem.” 

The Government does not subsidize their 
crops, which are usually small-volume spe- 
cialties, such as strawberries, tomatoes, or 
truck gardens. But just as the small neigh- 
borhood grocery has nearly disappeared be- 
cause it cannot compete with the huge, effi- 
cient supermarket, these small farms are dis- 
appearing because they are no longer eco- 
nomically feasible, 

In cold logic, the answer to their problem 
seems to be simply sell out and move off the 
land. 

But we are talking about human beings, 
used to one way of life. They are not trained 
for city jobs and often they do not like the 
crowded conditions and the rush of a city. 

This is where rural development could 
help. The Department of Agriculture 5 
years ago launched a program of encourag- 
ing industry to locate plants in rural areas, 
where farmers can drive to work and also 
till their own land. As yet, efforts along 
these lines have been limited, however. 

The per capita income of farmers from all 
sources averaged $1,043 in 1958, as compared 
with a per capita income of $2,073 for off- 
farm workers, An industry job close to home 
could preserve ou: Nation's small farms and 
supplement the farmer’s income. 

The farmer wants help to bring his Income 
nearer the rest of the Nation; but he does 
not want Government handouts. Nor does 
the Government want to spend any more 
money than it has to. 

So what is to be done? No one seems to 
know. 

Even the farmers themselves cannot agree. 
The three major organizations—the Farmers 
Union, the Farm Bureau, and the National 
Grange—have three different solutions, And 
the wide diversity of crops, and their often 
conflicting needs, sometimes leads the farm 
States to work against each other. 

For example, Delaware's major commodity 
is chickens. Naturally, the chicken farm- 
ers of Delaware want cheap feed. 

Out in Iowa, however, the major crop is 
feed corn. So Iowa farmers are all for any- 
thing which will raise the price of feed. 

The Government, through the years, has 
tried various combinations of price supports 
and land retirement and other devices. None 
hes been a complete success. 

But should & Federal price-support pro- 
gram that costs billions of dollars a year be 
dumped if it isn't doing the job? 

That's the problem our Nation faces. 
And it is not just a farmers’ problem—it is 
everybody's problem. 

In the presidential campaign, there will 
be much talk about it, as there has been 
already. 

Meanwhile, the farmers wait. 
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Day-by-Day Diplomacy in Cleveland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Cleveland have a justifiable pride 
in the Cleveland international program, 
which annually brings foreign youth 
leaders to this country for 4 months of 
study and participation in American life. 
This unique program is directed by 
Mr. Henry Ollendorff, and is made pos- 
sible by the cooperative efforts of the 
Department of State, participating for- 
eign governments, Cleveland citizens, 
and civic organizations. Each year hun- 
dreds of Cleveland homes are opened to 
the nearly 70 youthful visitors from 
abroad, and every effort is exerted to 
make them feel very welcome during 
their stay in this country. In this way, 
primary emphasis is placed upon per- 
son-to-person diplomacy, and friend- 
ships are formed which make a genuine 
contribution to international peace and 
understanding, 

The Cleveland international program 
is now in its fifth year and increasingly 
cited as a model in the fleld of cultural 
diplomacy. Truly, every citizen and 
group who participates in its activities 
is to be commended for their role in 
international diplomacy. 

The July issue of the Junior League 
magazine carried an article entitled 
“Day-by-Day Diplomacy in Cleveland,” 
which describes the contribution of the 
Junior League to the international pro- 
gram. Believing this description of the 
program will be of wide interest, I inelude 
it together with my remarks: 

Day-byY-Day DIPLOMACY IN CLEVELAND 

“The citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, have just 
completed another unique contribution to- 
ward good will among nations * * * they 
believe the most effective diplomacy between 
nations must be carried on by the people 
themselves. Thus, they sponsored the ever- 
growing international youth leaders ex- 
change program.“ — Representative FRANCES 
P. BOLTON in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 30, 1957. 

This “evergrowing program,” which brings 
youth leaders to the United States for a 
4-month period, has since 1958 been actively 
supported by the Junior League of Cleve- 
land. 

The league's assistance includes a $2,500 
per year contribution to the educational 
phase of the program and several types of 
volunteer participation. Last year 45 league 
members assumed various responsibilities, 
Of this number, 6 served in an administra- 
tive capacity and 22 league families wel- 
comed foreign guests into their homes for a 
2-week period. Other members served as 
volunteer drivers and as hostesses at a wel- 
coming reception. 

In 1959, 71 leaders and social workers from 
17 countries participated in this exchange, 
Highlights of their activities were 6 weeks 
of family life in three different private homes 
representing varying social, economic, rell- 
gious and racial backgrounds; study at West- 
ern Reserve University; and a 10-week sum- 
mer work placement in camps, settlement 
houses, or social agencies in either Cleveland 
or one of several other large cities. 
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Margaret Foster, one of the league host- 
sses, commented on the personal values 

involved, as follows: “Our Norwegian visi- 
tor was charming, adaptable, and gracious. 
It was a pleasure to have her in our home 
as well as being a wonderfully educational 
experience. Perhaps the desire to create a 
good impression of an American home was 
reflected in the experience of golng 2 weeks 
without a crisis—a major accompiishment 
with three children.” 

The many glowing comments from the 
visitors reveal that the experience was of deep 
and enduring value to them. An Austrian 
social worker put it this way: “After living 
16 weeks in Cleveland, I see the United 
States in another way; America now has a 
face for me, and I must say I like this face.” 
And a Finnish high school teacher made this 
evaluation: “We are sure that, as the years 
go by, our sense of the past will have one 
dividing point; before or after I was in 
America.” 


Five Farm Vetoes—Facts and Fancy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most ridiculous statements being 
made by Democrat orators is that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's use of the veto has 
precluded any effective agricultural leg- 
islation. These orators point to five farm 
vetoes, wring their hands and thus apol- 
ogize for their own failures, rather than 
face the unpleasant music that their 
own Democratic leadership in the Con- 
gress, not President Eisenhower, has re- 
peatedly vetoed the American farmer. 

I would like to go over with you the 
five Eisenhower farm vetoes and the 
numerous Democrat Congress farm 
vetoes, just to keep them in proper per- 


` spective. 


There were three farm bills vetoed in 
the 86th Congress. The first was S. 1901, 
the tobacco bill of 1959; the second was 


S. 1968, the Wheat Act of 1959; and the 


third was S. 144, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration bill. 

The tobacco bill was simply a proposi- 
tion whereby its sponsors wanted to have 
their cake and eat it too. The issue at 
stake was the method of computing the 
tobacco parity formula. Rather than 
forthrightly admitting that price sup- 
port at 90 percent of parity, for tobacco 
was losing our export markets and was 
threatening further cuts in acreage for 
U.S. tobacco farmers, the proponents in- 
sisted upon changing the parity formula. 
It would of course have been much more 
simple and straightforward to lower the 
level of support to whatever figure was 
necessary to recapture the foreign 
markets. The bill which was sent to the 
President put tobacco under the so-called 
old parity formula, making that com- 
modity the only one of some 170 which 
would be so calculated. 

The President pointed out in his veto 
message that the American tobacco 
farmer could very easily be misled into 
believing he would receive 90 percent of 
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Parity as computed for all other com- 
modities. 

The defects of this bill, however, were 
not fatal because 1 year later, Con- 
gress passed and the President approved 
Public Law 86-389, a tobacco price sup- 
port measure which accomplished the 
purposes of the vetoed bill without re- 
turning tobacco to the “old parity” 
formula. 

S. 1968, the vetoed wheat bill of 1959, 
was vetoed because it raised price sup- 
ports without providing for effective 
production controls. The Department 
of Agriculture estimated that it would 
cost an additional $110 million per year 
if enacted. In addition, it contained a 
number of obvious loopholes which 
would have severely aggravated the al- 
Teady serious feed grain problem. It is 
interesting to note that those who do a 
great deal of crying about this veto fail 
to point out that the House of Repre- 
sentatives refused to accept the report 
of the House-Senate conference com- 
mittee on this bill. However, knowing 
full well that the President would not 
approve the House bill, the Democratic 
leadership of the Senate sent it to him, 
rather than work on a realistic com- 
promise. A year later the Senate did 
Pass another wheat bill, but the House 
Tefused to consider it with the result 
that our wheat problem continues to 
grow. The President again appealed for 
action with no results on the part of 
Congress. 

The third bill vetoed in the 86th Con- 
Gress was S. 144, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration reorganization bill. 
It had nothing to do with interest rates 
or with the basic operation of this pro- 
gram which has fiourished in this ad- 
ministration. It was merely legislative 
Shadowboxing and political muscle- 
flexing by the newly organized Demo- 
cratic Congress. It was a sacrifice of 
Sound administrative procedure on the 
altar of political expediency. 

In the 85th Congress the President 
vetoed Senate Joint Resolution 162, the 
So-called freeze“ resolution. This legis- 
lation was basically a cotton and rice 
bill designed to prevent then-scheduled 
acreage cuts from going into effect on 

ese crops. Other commodities were 
included only at the sufferance of the 
South. After the veto of this bill, the 
House Agriculture Committee produced 
the hodgepodge omnibus bill of 1958 
Which the Democratic-controlled Con- 
Bress refused to even consider by de- 
feating the rule on the bill. Finally in 
1958 the Congress passed S. 4071, the 
Agriculturel Act of 1958, which was 
Signed into law by the President as Pub- 
lic Law 85-825. This bill provided a new 
Cotton program, revised rice program, 
the present corn program under which 
farmers rejected all controls on corn, & 
3-year extension of the Wool Act, an 
extension of the veterans and armed 
Services milk program, and a number of 
i amendments to the basic farm 


Going back to the 84th Congress, the 
President vetoed H.R. 12, @ bill which 
contained a number of sound provisions, 
but contained an unworkable two-price 
Dlan for wheat which would have dumped 
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many millions of bushels of wheat into 
subsidized competition with the feed 
grain producers of the Corn Belt. The 
veto, however, did not end farm legisla- 
tion in the 84th Congress because it was 
shortly followed by the Agricultural Act 
of 1956 signed into law by the President 
as Public Law 84-540. This act included 
the soil bank program, major amend- 
ments to the cotton program, barter 
amendments, the establishment of an 
Agricultural Research Commission to 
study industrial uses, additional dona- 
tion and disposal authority, provisions 
dealing with Federal irrigation, drainage, 
and flood control projects, a number of 
amendments to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, the authorization for 
a study of rice certificate program, in- 
creased assistance to States for tree 
planting and reforestation, and a num- 
ber of minor amendments to basic farm 
laws. 

The noise about these five farm vetoes 
is fundamentally an apology on the part 
of congressional Democrats for their fail- 
ure to come to grips with the serious 
problems facing American agriculture. 
Certainly President Eisenhower has ve- 
toed five farm bills, but he has never 
vetoed the American farmer as this 
Democratic-controlled 86th Congress has 
done. 

One of our most valuable and effec- 
tive farm programs, the conservation re- 
serve, was allowed to expire. No new 
contracts will be authorized by the De- 
partment of Agriculture because the 
Democrat-controlled Congress has failed 
to act. 

No action has been taken on a num- 
ber of land retirement, soil conservation, 
and payment-in-kind proposals that have 
been introduced by Republican Members 
of the House. 

This Democrat Congress has vetoed 
more effective research on agricultural 
commodities by failing to act on the Sen- 
ate and House farm research bills. An 
expanded research effort holds a great 
deal of promise for the profitable use of 
our surplus production for some years to 
come. It is tragic that this legislation 
was killed. 

Another Democrat farmer veto in the 
86th Congress was the Farmers Home 
Administration bill which was killed in 
the Senate. This bill was designed to 
more efficiently meet the credit needs of 
farmers using the facilities of the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. This bill 
which had the sad misfortune of being 
sponsored by a distinguished Republican 
Senator was never allowed to see the 
light of Senate debate. 

There were three other examples of 
vetoes of its own farm bills by the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress. H.R. 5432, 
which would have raised feed grain price 
supports, and H.R. 8394, which would 
have up a Brannan plan for hog produc- 
ers were both killed by the Committee 
on Rules which stands 8 to 4 in favor 
of the Democrats, 

H.R. 12261, the residual fallout of what 
was originally known as the Poage family 
farm bill was so obnoxious that 100 
House Democrats joined in killing it 
shortly before the recess for the conven- 
tions. 
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The record then speaks for itself. In 
spite of their almost 2 to 1 majority 
in the Committee on Agriculture and in 
the House and the Senate, the Demo- 
crats have refused to act. In spite of 
their own 1950 platform which promises 
much for the American farmer, congres- 
sional Democrats have declined to act. 
In spite of the fact that President Eisen- 
hower has repeatedly asked for action, 
and in spite of constructive farm bills 
that have been introduced by many 
Members, and in spite of many moans, 
groans, and crocodile tears about the 
farm problem, this Democratic-con- 
trolled 86th Congress has failed to act. 

The outright failure and the down- 
right refusal of this Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress to act constructively is 
an example of the Democrat Party's fun- 
damental attitude toward agriculture 
during the last 6 years: “There was no 
action, there is no action, there will be 
no action.” 


Parental Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

PARENTAL DELINQUENCY 
(By Earl P. Xander) 

So many times we read articles in the 
newspapers or discuss among ourselves the 
large amount of juvenile delinquency going 
on every day. Have we ever stopped to think 
what may be the cause of such actions? 
Have we ever considered the possibility that 
some of their actions may be through our 
own neglect as parents to these children? 

Love is so very important in keeping a 
home together. We too easily criticize chil- 
dren when they make a mistake. Could it 
be that we fail to establish for them a pat- 
tern of behavior which they would un- 
consciously emulate? 

Let us take a look at some of the possi- 
bilities of our children’s action and see if we 
are perhaps sometimes to blame for their 
mistakes: 

What is parental delinquency? 

Parental delinquency is the failure in 
duty, or an omission.on the part of parents 
in the caring and raising of their children 
at an early stage of their lives. 

There are many children throughout the 
Nation that lead abnormal lives due to their 
parents’ failure or neglect in helping them 
during their early years. Many parents 
think of themselves first, rather than of 
their children. They prefer going out to 
some favorite tavern, nightclub, bridge 
party, etc., leaving their children unat- 
tended. Others will send their children to 
bed early in the evening in order to enjoy 
themselves, or to have a little quiet in the 
house after a long day's work. Yet, others 
will let their children roam about the 
neighborhood until all hours of the night, 
not knowing where they are, or what they 
are doing. They spend their time doing 
something other than sharing it with their 
children. 

It was not meant for us to bear children 
and then neglect them. God, who is our 
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Father, lends us our children after they are 
born to be properly raised, not to be 
neglected. 

Some time ago, on a radio program, it was 
said that in a small community a minister 
was walking down a street one evening and 
spied a young lad standing on the pavement 
smoking a cigarette. The minister ap- 
proached the lad and asked him how old he 
wns. The lad answered, “I'm 10 years old.“ 
The minister then said, What would your 
father and mother say if they knew you 
were smoking that cigarette?” The lad re- 
plied, “Huh! they don’t care what I do, be- 
sides they're never at home anyhow,” and 
walked away still smoking the cigarette. 

This child was certainly being neglected- 
They bore him and were then forgetting 
about him, not caring what he did, think- 
ing only of themselves. 

Being a parent, we must admit, is a full- 
time job. We must begin to teach the dif- 
Terence between right and wrong when our 
children are old enough to understand us 
and continue to do so as they grow. Parents 
should discuss with their children their 
problems and help them in their youthful 
period. Children at an early age are much 
wiser than we think. 

A child knows and realizes when he is 
being loved, or when he is being reglected. 
Yet, parents will continue to neglect their 
children and allow them to do as they please, 
go when and where they wish and say noth- 
ing about it, nor will they try to help them 
when they seem to be heading in the wrong 
Girection. 

Here is another very important reason why 

there is so much juvenile delinquency. Our 
children do not have any place to go, nor 
do they have anything to do during their 
summer vacations or holidays, as well as 
evenings during school months. If par- 
ents would get together in each community 
to see that there is some sort of recreation 
or place such as an athletic club there would 
be less juvenile delinquency. Many com- 
munities do not have anything such as 
this. 
As one of our ex-Presidents said, lack of 
a place to go after school is the most im- 
portant cause of juvenile delinquency. Mr, 
Herbert Hoover speaking as chairman of the 
Boys Club of America sald that 700,000 gang- 
ster boys were arrested in 1959 because they 
had nothing constructive to do and no place 
to go in their spare time. 

If we parents would take more time and 
Interest in our children, we would not have 
nearly as much delinquency as there is now 
all over the country. Parental delinquency 
will often times lead to juvenile delinquency. 
A phrase in the Bible states: “Withhold 
not correction from the child: for if thou 
beatest him with a rod, he shall not die.” 

True, however, this does not mean for us 
to beat the child every time he does some- 
thing wrong. More often instructing our 
child why he should not do certain things 
and correcting him before he is led on to a 
more serious problem, will help him more 
than by using the rod. If the child continues 
in his misbehavior after the parent tries to 
correct him, then is the time for the use of 
the rod, 

Scholastic education is another very im- 
portant factor in helping our children. Per- 
haps they are not encouraged enough by 
their parents to continue their education; to 
learn a trade or skill, Children should be 
encouraged in getting all the education they 
possibly can during their early years. They 
should be encouraged by their parents not 
to quit school prior to completion of their 
education. 

Very often as a child is growing, he meets 
other children who perhaps have more home 
advantagés than he. He yearns to have the 
same things as others, or even more. His par- 
ents may be unable to give him what he 
Gesires or they simply do not care if their 
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child lacks certain necessities. They some- 
times say to the child when he asks for a 
toy or something other; “Why I never had 
anything like that when I was a child, so 
you can do without it too.“ This child be- 
gins to wonder how he can acquire what he 
desires. His first thought probably is 
money. It may lead to a dishonest way of 
getting money and he then is heading for 
serious trouble. He finds himself doing 
wrongs such as: stealing a few cents here 
and there, and then on to a dollar here and 
a dollar there. Soon his wants become 
greater. He wants more and more and com- 
mits larger crimes. He may begin to bur- 
gisrize homes, offices, stores, gasoline sta- 
tions, etc. Every time he steals, he wants 
more than the last time. 

Having things he did not have before, en- 


courages him all the more. He has not been - 


caught yet, and continues with his stealing. 
He has no work and thinks this is the easy 
way to get what his parents deny him. To 
him there is no skilled labor or education 
required, only a little technique in keeping 
from being detected by the law. All of a 
sudden, as he continues, he is caught, He 
cannot figure out how, but he has slipped 
somewhere along the line and is sent to a 
reformatory or prison. 

Again, there are children who at early 
age consider themselves as adults. They are 
allowed to have automobiles or the use of 
their parents’ automobile when taking their 
girl to a dance or a movie. This may or may 
not be all right, depending on the individual, 
Unfortunately some will take advantage of 
their parents by using the automobile for 
sporting around or heading to isolated areas 
where they may be alone with the girl. They 
forget about everything else, begin petting 
and then on further. Suddenly both are in 
trouble. The girl may become pregnant. 
The girl is in trouble; as her young life is 
ruined, the character of the girl's parents is 
lost as well as the character of the boy's 
parents. 

What has happened to these children? In 
being allowed the privileges of an adult with- 
out proper preparation, these children were 
led on to these tragic mistakes, These chil- 
dren cannot be held solely responsible for 
their mistakes. If their parents would have 
helped them solve their problems this might 
not have happened, 

It takes a lot of love. Self-indulgence and 
self-pity are powerful forces tearing apart 
the home. If there is love, each one in 
the family, the father, mother, and children 
alike should be alert to give loving care to 
each other. It takes a lot of patience to 
properly bring up children. ‘The home 
should be a place of understanding between 
parents and children. Only if each one per- 
forms his role with patience, responsibility, 
and loving care will there be happiness. 
Everyone must be held together firmly to 
give all the happiness of a family and a 
home. Neglect will lead only to unhappi- 
ness and the breaking up of a family, 


Hon. Leo Allen 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr, CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
when I first came to Congress in 1939 
LEO ALLEN was quite well seasoned as he 
had already served three terms. As a 
freshmen Member myself he was most 
helpful to me in his guidance. 
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Now after 28 years of service to his 
people and the country our colleague is 
retiring from the heavy burdens he has 
carried. 

Leo ALLEN is an outstanding Member 
of this House who has always put his 
duty ahead of political expediency. He 
has always held firmly to his convictions 
and fought for his high principles. In 
my 22 years of service I have never 
known a more dedicated Member or a 
man who has been more honest and 
frank in his convictions and faced every 
issue fairly and squarely. 

I am sure every Member of the House 
of Representatives joins me in wishing 
for LEO ALLEN good health and happi- 
ness in the years to come. 


The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
> o 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, this 
fall marks the 20th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. On this occa- 
sion I would like to extend my greetings 
to the committee, and its members, and 
to congratulate it on the excellent job 
it has done in the past 20 years. 


The Ukrainian Congress Committee is 
composed of approximately 1,400 civic, 
religious, social, and political groups. It 
is a national organization of Americans 
of Ukrainian background, with a mem- 
bership of 2% million persons. The com- 
mittee has a dual purpose: to educate 
and inform the American people regard- 
ing true conditions behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and to fight for the right of the 
Ukrainian people to self-determination 
and a democratic, free and independent 
country. As the voice of the 40 million 
Ukrainians enslaved by Russia, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee has 
pledged itself to expose Soviet tyranny in 
all its forms. It has, for example, ex- 
ploded the myth of a unified, homoge- 
neous society in the Soviet Union. It has 
emphasized the fact that the non-Rus- 
sian peoples of the U.S.S.R. far outnum- 
ber the Great Russians. It has brought 
to light the various atrocities committed 
by Russia under the leadership of Nikita 
Khrushchev, from Vinnitsa in the 
Ukraine to bloody Hungary. 

The committee strives to keep all 
Americans constantly aware of the al- 
most hopeless life led by the people under 
Communist rule. It aids the free world 
in our struggle against communism by 
attempting to dispel any illusions we 
might have regarding the Soviet totali- 
tarian form of government. The role 
of the committee and its chairman, Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, in formulating and 
organizing Captive Nations Week is in- 
dicative of the effective job that the com- 
mittee is doing in this regard. 
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On this 20th anniversary I can only 
wish the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
a speedy and successful end to their en- 
deavors. The people of America and all 
the free world join me, I am sure, in the 
hope that the world will soon see an end 
to tyranny and slavery in all forms, and 
that the satellite nations will be able to 
join the free community of states as 
equals. 


Former Chairman Murdock Comments on 
the Master’s Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the court- 
appointed master, Judge Simon Rifkind, 
of New York City, will shortly file his 
report with the Supreme Court, and 
there is every anticipation that within 
the next 18 months the Court will enter 
its decision in the protracted litigation 
between Arizona and California over 
the waters of the Colorado River. 

The history of this dispute, and the 
ensuing litigation, is of current interest 
to the Members of Congress as in all 
likelihood, once title to the water has 
been finally adjudicated, additional 
Projects will be presented to the Con- 
gress to put these waters to beneficial 
use 


No man within, or without, the Con- 
gress knows more of the intimate de- 
tails of this dispute than my good friend, 
John R. Murdock, the former chairman 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 


In order to enlighten our colleagues as 
to the implications of the master’s re- 
Port I recently propounded a series of 
Questions to Chairman Murdock, and 
these questions and his answers are re 
Produced below: ; 


Question. John, you have been a student 
Of the relations between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia for years, especially about the Colo- 
rado River. Will you answer for me for the 
record some questions about the case, Ari- 
zona v. California on which you have been 
reading recently or about which you know 
Personally? 

Chairman Murpock. Certainly I will be 
glad to answer any of your questions with- 
in my knowledge of existing facts or of his- 
torical happenings. When you say the case, 
Arizona v. California, to what particular case 
do yourefer? Or to what class of cases which 
may be not inappropriately labeled? As a 
lawyer you probably mean, Arizona v. Califor- 
nia, a case now in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but I, a nonlawyer, may have 

mind—without too great a stretch of 
language—one of the many historical. cases 
Arizona v. California, in the Congress of the 
United States, In fact I can answer ques- 
tions about legislative cases better than court 
Cases involving us. 
Question. Well, lets not quibble over 
. To me a “case” usually means a law 
Suit in a court. Since our contest with Cali- 
fornia is a quarrel between States, in this 
over dividing the waters of the 
Colorado River, the case I want to know 
about is in the Supreme Court. However, 
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if you want to call the hearings and proceed- 
ings on a bill in Congress, a case in Congress, 
I will not quarrel with you. I suppose you 
have been involved in many such cases. 

Chairman Murvock. Yes, many cases in 
Congress—meaning bills, but not as many 
as has CARL HAYDEN, for he has been in these 
legislative battles with California in the 
twenties, the thirties, the forties and the 
fifties. I have participated in “legislative 
cases“ — meaning bills in Congress—with 
Arizona opposing California in most of them 
about water—for the. 16 years that I was 
a Member of the House of Representatives. 

Question. John, you have been lecturing 
on the history of the Colorado River. Have 
all, or most, of these legislative cases been 
concerned with the Colorado River? And 
has Arizona won many of these so called 
cases in Congress? 

CHAIRMAN Munpock. Stewart, you are a 
native of Arizona and a lawyer, but even 
you may be surprised at how terribly com- 
plex the Colorado River problems are. One 
doesn’t have to look at a map to see that 
the Colorado River separates Arizona and 
California in more than one sense. You 
might also be surprised how many legisla- 
tive battles Arizona has won, but, of course, 
California in Congress has won most of 
them. 

Question. I did want to question you about 
both kinds of battles with California, the 
legislative contests and the judicial contests, 
but before leaving this point I would like 
to know how you came to use the term case 
in Congress. 

Chairman Murnocx. I got that idea first 
from Mr. Charles Carson, one of Arizona's 
best lawyers. In discussing the procedure 
before my committee on a bitterly contested 
water bill, he said: “Those lawyers—the op- 
position—seem to want to try this matter 
like a case in court.” I had noticed that 
the California forces seemed to use more 
lawyers than engineers and experts and were 
always harping on the law of the river which 
they interpreted to prove their way. 

Question. Will you name one instance 
where Arizona won her case in Congress and 
then will you comment on and explain that 
phrase: The law of the river? K 

Chairman Mvurvock. My best example: 
Arizona won her case in Congress after a 
bitter fight through 1946 and 1947 to reau- 
thorize the Gila project which gave us the 
important Wellton-Roll, Mohawk Valley de- 
velopment the ultimate importance of which 
cannot even yet be adequately measured, 
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As for the law of the river have studied 
it for many years, even before I came to 
‘Congress and I do not yet know exactly what 
it is until the Supreme Court has finally 
spoken. I am not a lawyer but I have heard 
good lawyers. I think we might study this 
law of the Colorado River as used before my 
committees during the period of controversy 
from 1945 to 1953 under four heads: 

(1) What was the Arizona conception of 
the law of the river during this controversy? 
(Let us refer to it as the law“ for brevity.) 

(2) What was California’s conception, or 
view, of the law at thissame time? (3) What 
would Arizona’s conception, or view, of the 
Iaw—if finally affirmed by judicial action of 
the High Court—allott to Arizona in water 
out of the Colorado River system? (4) What 
would California’s conception, or view of the 
law—if fixed by judicial determination— 
probably allot in water to California out of 
the Colorado River system? California's de- 
termination and political power made it in- 
evitable that the U.S. Supreme Court must 
eventually enter this controversy because 
California had stressed the law as they viewed 
it as final. I was well aware of this at all 
times, but was concerned chiefly about how 
and when the Supreme Court could best be 
brought into the controversy in a constitu- 
tional way. 
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At my committee hearing of April 18, 1951, 
I told the committee that I was not op- 
posed to having an early Supreme Court 
decision on it; in fact, I was extremely 
anxious for final Court decree, but was ear- 
nestly opposed to the California sult resolu- 
tion, which one of the three California 
members had just raised again at that meet- 
ing. I was extremely anxious for the highest 
court to tell Arizona and to tell California 
how much water each should have under the 
law of the river. However, good lawyers had 
told me that the Supreme Court does not 
render advisory opinions in disputes between 
States and, therefore, the Court probably 
would not do what I was so anxious to have 
done. I told the committee that the 4-year- 
old suit resolution, which was brought up 
again that day, would only lead us into a 
blind alley and get us nowhere, but only 
cause interminable delay. All of this is in 
the printed record of the hearing of April 
18, 1951, and may be read by anyone inter- 
ested. The three California members, it 
seemed to me, were trying to force Arizona 
to sue California, and in that way get the 
case into court on better terms for them, 
if at all. 

I did not want Arizona to have to sue 
California, nor ask for an injunction against 
her for the water California was then taking 
and for some time previously, had been tak- 
ing, through her huge existing facilities, 
Instead, I wanted Congress to pass a sensi- 
ble authorization bill, which my central 
Arizona bill (H.R. 1500, 82d Cong.), could 
have been made into and was being made 
into—exactly ds Congress had a simi- 
lar authorization bill for California in 1928, 
and then both States could get into the 
Supreme Court constitutionally without 
one having to sue the other. Thus the High 
Court would interpret the law with a logical 
new element added. 

When Arizona finally had to sue Call- 
fornia—as they maneuvered it—it made a 
harder case for Arizona, bearing the burden 
of proof. But with 3 Californians on that 
committee against 1 from Arizona, 30 Call- 
fornia Members in the House of Representa- 
tives against 2 from Arizona, they had the 
power to block my proposal, although their 
counterproposal—the suit resolution, which 
had been sponsored by all of their Members 
in both the 80th and also the Bist Congress 
Was never put over. That California's suit 
resolution had been heard by two Judiciary 
subcommittees in the 80th and again in 81st 
Congress through 4 years, and yet no favor- 
able action was taken on it by all those 
lawyers who, as you know, are always the 
pick of the lawyer Members of Congress. 
Thus the case at law went to the Supreme 
Court in 1952 under terms disadvantageous 
to Arizona. There it is today—to this day 
after years of expensive litigation, although 
they said then it would take only a few 
weeks. 

ARIZONA'S VIEW OF THE LAW BEFORE PRESENT 
COURT TRIAL 

Question. Will you refresh my mind as to 
Arizona's view of the law of the river during 
the years you suffered with it? 

Chairman Murpocx. I have suffered with 
it for 46 years, or ever since I went to Arizona 
in 1914. But let us think only of the 8 years 
from 1945 to 1952, both inclusive. Because 
several changes were made and added thereto 
after I came to Congress, I'll pinpoint the 
time let us say, the spring of 1950. You see 
I am confining my answers right now to the 
hearings I have had In the House during the 
8 years following 1945 when this case was 
tried in Congress before numerous commit- 
tees, both of House and Senate, although 
Arizona tried three times before 1952 to get 
into court. 

Question. What did Arizona think and 
contend by 1950 made up the law of the 
river? I'm not asking this for my informa- 
tion, but for the record. 
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Chairman Murpccr. Our view included: 
(1) The seven-State treaty of 1922, known 
as the Colorado River compact, the basic in- 
strument of law; (2) the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act of 1928-29; (3) the California 
Statute (Covenant) of Limitation of 1929; 
(4) numerous contracts for water out of 
Lake Mead with the Secretary of Interior, 
authorized by the Boulder Canyon Act, in- 
cluding Arizona’s contract; (5) Arizona’s 
Statute of 1944 ratifying the Colorado River 
compact of 1922 and authorizing an Arizona 
contract for water out of Lake Mead; (6) 
Nevada contracts for water out of Lake Mead; 
(7) the Mexican Water Treaty of 1944-45; 
and (8) Gila Project Reauthorization Act of 
1947. Of course, there were other items, but 
the above were the main ones all instru- 
ments In print avallable for reading by any- 
one who can read, Then, we must remem- 
ber, there was the general water law of the 
West, as old as white settlement out there, 
the law of prior appropriation and beneficial 
use. 


CALIFORNIA'S VIEW? 


Question. You have named the chief ele- 
ments of the law of the river in Arizona's 
view, now how was it in California's view? 
Would it contain the same elements then as 
they saw it? 

Chairman NMunnock. Not exactly the same 
elements—{or as early as 1946 we and they 
differed not only in the reading of these re- 
lated documents and instruments, but also 
as to which of the instruments to include 
as valid. California talked about the Colo- 
rado compact—not so much the seven-States 
compact, signed by all the seven States in 
1922, but that compact modified into a six- 
States compact in 1929. They regarded the 
California statute of 1929, the irrevocable 
covenant, to be binding only with the six- 
States compact, excluding Arizona, They 
seemed to regard the numerous contracts of 
the California water agencies, signed in the 
early thirties, as having higher standing and 
firmer commitment than any later ones. 
They took a dim view of Arizona's statute of 
1944 ratifying the compact of 1922 and they 
doubted the legality of Arizona's contract 
for water out of Lake Mead. Anyway, con- 
tracts signed by Secretary Ickes were not 
regarded by them as on a par with those 
earlier signed by Secretary Wilbur. And 
finally, California had fought the terms of 
the treaty with Mexico and after it passed, 
thought of ways to let Arizona suffer the 
consequences of that water burden, or so it 
seems to me in memory and as the legislative 
record shows. 

Question. Now that you have indicated 
what Arizona considered to be the law of 
the river, and also what California indicated 
to be the law of the river, during the last 
years you were in Congress, what did each 
of these views spell out in water for each 
lower basin State if the Supreme Court 
should validate either of them? 

HOW MUCH WATER FOR ARIZONA? 

Chairman Murdock. Well, Arizona au- 
thorities, while I was chairman of the com- 
mittee having to do with these disputed 
waters, considered the law to furnish her 
assuming there was enough water in the 
river to do ita gross of 2.8 million acre-feet 


out of Lake Mead annually, and in addition 


to that, all of the water of the Gila River 
system in Arizona and without diminution. 
And in further addition most Arizona au- 
thorities counted on 1 million acre-feet more 
out of the main stream annually in per- 
petuity, and also half of any surplus which 
was to be divided after 1963. Besides the 
above, some Arizona lawyers figured out that 
the law would give Arizona an extra million 
acre-feet of lower basin water. But disre- 
garding this very last addition, as doubtful, 
we can add these sure items to total at least 
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3.8 million acre-feet annually of malin- 
stream water plus the Gila River water. 


WATER YIELDED BY CALIFORNIA'S INTERPRETATION 


Question. And what did California au- 
thorities figure Arizona to have coming to 
her about 1950 by their view of the law? 
What did they think California had under 
the inw? 

Chairman Murpocs. In 1947 one of their 
keencst lawyers implied that Arizona didn't 
have another gallon due her under the law 
as they read it. Furthermore that California 
had firm contracts for 5,326,000 acre-feet in 
perpetuity, pius half the surplus. She al- 
ready had ample engineering facilities built 
by Uncle Sam, bullt on their orders to take 
practically all the flow of the river in the 
lower basin. 

With such drastic confitcting claims of the 
two States to water to be divided in the 
lower basin, it certainly became necessary, 
after the committce action that day in April 
1951 (April 18, 1951), for Arizona to sue in 
the Supreme Court—not as I thought it 
ought to be done to get into Court, but as 
they forced it to be done to the great dis- 
advantage of Arizona because she had to 
sue and prove California wrong in action 
as well as thought. 

Question. All that you have said brings 
much more to my mind of that long struggle 
in Congress of .Arizona and California over 
the waters of the Colorado River. But you 
ssy Arizona was forced to sue California in 
1952. Can you say what has happened since 
in this court trial? 

Chairman Muxpocx, This trial cannot be 
said to be ended yet, as of this date, although 
the end of the suit seems to be near, The 
Supreme Court appointed a special master 
at once and he held hearings for about 2 
years till his death. The present special 
master continued with the hearing of volu- 
minous testimony for several years, mostly 
in San Francisco, and has finished his draft 
report this spring. His 400-page report con- 
tains a close analysis of the law of the river 
pertinent to this lawsult—Arizona v. Cali- 
jornia—and also his rulings on 27,000 pages 
of testimony as well as the contentions of 
lawyers, To sum up this report to the Su- 
preme Court the special master drafted a 
proposed decree which could be approved 
by the Supreme Court and become final. I 
will be very happy if it is approved as is and 
made final. This proposed decree was given 
to the press early last May and printed. It 
was hailed as a victory for Arizona, and I 
think it is. Of course, Stewart, I borrowed 

copy while you were home and I have 
read it carefully, noting the points on which 
Arizona.was held right or wrong according 
to the master’s interpretation of the law and 
also the points on which California was held 
right or wrong, in their view of the law. 
This suit was narrowed down to the ques- 
tion: How shall the waters of the lower 
basin be divided among the three States un- 
der existing law? i 

Question. Did the master sustain Arizona 
on all points? Or did he overrule most of 
them? 

Chairman Munpocx. He overruled some of 
them but sustained some very important 
ones, For instance, this decree confirms 
Arizona's legal rights to 28 million acre- 
feet annually out of Lake Mead, as I read it. 
The surplus may be divided after 1963 but 
cannot be the basis of legal rights of appro- 
priations before 1963. I believe this proposed 
decree allots Arizona her legal rights to a 
gross of 2.8 million acre-feet out of Lake 
Mead, plus 1 million acre-feet of mainstroam 
water, and all the Gila River waters within 
the State. If I have been able to read the 
master’s report aright, I believe it deals 
justly with Arizona according to the intent 
of the lawmakers and without injury to 
California. 
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Statement of Vice President George J. 
Burger of National Federation of In- 
dependent Business Before Democratic 
Platform Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, small 
businesses in the United States are an 
integral and important segment of the 
American competitive economic system. 
If our free enterprise system is to con- 
tinue strong, this country must have 
healthy small business firms contribut- 
ing to the greatness of the American 
economy. 

I am sure that all of the Members of 
the House receive in their mail from 
small businessmen in their congressional 
districts the ballots sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness. Through this media the small 
businessmen of the country have been 
expressing their views on legislation 
needed to strengthen their position in 
the American economic system. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important to note 
that the recommendations made by the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business to the Democratic platform 
committee in Los Angeles early in July 
were based directly on the personal, 
signed opinions of federation members, 
taken by the organization in national 
polls. The statement of Mr, George J. 
Burger, vice president of the federation, 
Keen effect, the voice of small business 

It is most gratifying to read in Mr. 
Burger’s statement that the members 
of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business appreciate the actions taken 
by Congress in carrying out 12 of 18 
major action pledges made by the po- 
litical parties at the 1956 conventions. 
I am sure that my colleagues join with 
me in expressing appreciation to federa- 
tion members who constantly keep us in- 
formed of their views on legislation be- 
fore Congress by mailing in their federa- 
tion ballots. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix, I include here- 
with Mr. Burger’s statement before the 
Democratic platform committee: 

Iam George J. Burger, vice president, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business. 
We are an organization of small, independent 
business and professional people from all 
vocations of American enterprise. We have 
the largest directly supporting membership 
of any business organization in the Nation, 
with chapters in almost all of the Nation's 
437 congressional districts. We are the only 
organization that makes it possible for busi- 
ness-professional people to take an active 
interest in Government affairs by means of 
personal ballots voted in national polls, with 
signed opinions sent directly to the desks of 
lawmakers at both Washington and in the 
States. The attached CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
excerpt is one of the many indications of the 
tremendous value Congressmen place on the 
federation program. 


1960 


We have a single aim: “That our Nation 
Temain the land of opportunity by giving 
Small business fair consideration.” Very 
Gefinitely this eliminates any selfish plead- 
ing—for it goes right to the taproots of our 
freedoms: the personal dignity of each of 
Our citizens, which is based in great part on 
the basic individual human right, rooted in 
the natural law, and reflected in our Con- 
stitution, to acquire, hold, and use private 
Property consistent (be it noted) with dis- 
regard for the rights of others. In a real 
Sense, this right to private property implies 
& right to independent enterprise opportu- 
nity. Without the latter, the former is 
Meaningless. Thus, our aim is not limited, 
but very directly touches on the welfare of 
all our people, on the basic freedoms and 
Strength of this Nation under God. 

By fair consideration, our members mean 
they want only honest enforcement of the 
Tules of business fair play, equitable tax 
treatment, minimum Government interfer- 
ence and competition, equal consideration 
With all other segments of our Nation in 
Policymaking. They seek neither special 
Privilege nor handouts. They are independ- 
ent enterprises, and want only to stand on 
their own two feet. 

We are here for one purpose only: To 
Urge you to commit your party to a strong 
Independent business program that will 
further add to the fine progress registered 
Over past years. Small businessmen are far 
from out of the woods. But they have 
taken heart from the fact that the parties 
have honored 12 of e 18 major action 
pledges made during the 1956 presidential 
Conventions. Our members deeply appreci- 
ate this, and hope only that you will frame 
& constructive 1956 platform that will pro- 
Vide a springboard for further securing in- 
dependent business opportunities in the 
years ahead. 


Before going further, let us make this 
Clear: the recommendations we are about to 
Make on behalf of our members are based 
directly on the personal, signed opinions in 
Our national polls; in short, we speak the 
Voice of small business itself. 

Mr. as each member of the com- 
Mittee has been furnished with a copy of 
dur complete statement covering in detail 
all recommendations in behalf of small busi- 
hess it is my intention at this time to sum- 
1 the various recommendations as set 

Orth in our complete statement. 


ANTITRUST 


Our members urge continuation of the 
trend toward stronger antitrust enforcement 
Which has marked the past few years, be- 
Cause this is basic to independent business 
°pportunities. Let an independent enjoy 

Conditions in taxes, labor relations, etc.; 

Yet without first having fairness in competi- 

menue, is doomed to failure. Our recom- 

€ndations on this subject are: 

er Extending tenure of office for Assistant 
torney General in Charge of Antitrust. 

2. Equal pricing—compel manufacturers 
ina and operating retail stores to grant 

ependents same buying price as they do 
ir factory retail outlets. : 

3. Stier penalties for antitrust violations. 

GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATION 


pua perience has proven to our members that 
pron ess in sound small business programs is 
fie} mate to study and attention in this 

werd it is for this reason that we reo- 


ey Tun standing committee status, with 

— authority for both the House 
Senate Small Business Committees. 

traio Ontol of SBA to rest with Adminis- 


3. Cabinet Secretary for small business. 
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TAXATION 

Needless to say, our members are very 
pleased with the $260 million first-step 
Small Business Tax Adjustments Act and 
with the recent action by Congress to grant 
the self-employed the same private retire- 
ment benefits as have been enjoyed by 
corporation executives and employees, 
which have flowed from the 1956 platforms. 
They hold a good start has been made, but 
much remains to be done, such as: 

1. Reduce direct income tax load on 
smaller corporations by providing tax de- 
ductions for improvements in small business 
and same fast tax chargeoffs on purchases 
of used equipment as are allowed on new 
equipment. 

2. Taxation of cooperatives the same as all 
other businesses. 

3. Elimination of Government competition 
with independent business thus enlarging 
area of tax-generating private business. 

4. Reduction in subsidies by Government 
to big business and big farm and in foreign 
aid expenditures. 

LABOR-SOCIAL WELFARE 

Our members, many of whom have risen 
from the ranks of labor and still proudly 
carry union cards, have enthusiasically 
greeted action by the 86th Congress which 
provides greater fairness in dealings be- 
tween businessmen and labor unions. They 
urge that you and your party commit them- 
selves to further progress along these lines, 
and recommend: 

1. Restrict bargaining to local level. 

2. Unions draw pickets from struck busi- 
nesses only and only picket a business if 
there is support of one-third of employees 
of a business. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Our members realize that helpful efforts 
have been made by Congress since 1956 to 
provide tariff laws which will promote fairer 
competition in international trade, and that 
wili protect higher cost American businesses 
against cutthroat competition from lower- 
cost foreign goods that are sold in our mar- 
kets. However, our members feel and we 
recommend: 

1. That steps must be taken to provide 
greater fairness for American firms com- 
peting with foreign products in-our markets. 

HIGHWAY-POSTAL PROBLEMS 


Our members have consistently opposed 
further increases in either Federal excise 
taxes on gasoline or in postal rates, as 
totally unfair additions to their personal and 
business overhead costs, and we further 
recommend; 

1. No increase in gasoline excise taxes to 
pay for highway programs. 

2. Government assistance to business 
compelled to relocate due to highway con- 
struction (and the same assistance for urban 
renewal situations). 

3. No increase in first-class postage rates. 

STATE-FEDERAL RELATIONS 

Our members believe in a just division of 
powers between the National and State Gov- 
ernments. They realize the need, in this day 
and age, for strength at Washington. At 
the same time they realize that the tap- 
roots of our country’s strength are still with 
the individual citizens in the towns and 
cities and States of the country, and for 
this reason we oppose all measures which 
seem to take just powers away from the 
States and repose them at Washington, and 
also oppose all measures which seem to take 
just powers away from Washington and 
repose them with the States. 

CONCLUSION 

Believe us, it has been a pleasure and 
privilege to appear here and counsel with 
you, just as we did with your platform 
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committees in your 1948, 1952, and 1956 con- 
ventions. We do appreciate all the progress 
that has come of your resolves in those 
years. We look for further advances in the 
years ahead. 

Finally, may we say that this current busl- 

ness of yours and ours is most serious. Not 
80 long ago, the Kremlin's Prince of Darkness 
declared that communism is the wave of the 
future. He prophesied that our children, 
in time, will live under Communist dictator- 
ship. 
Let's not kid ourselves, this could happen, 
unless we take action here and now to bul- 
wark the only rock against which this wave 
will not prevail: the individual dignity of 
each of our people in full enjoyment of all 
their rights as found in the Natural Law and 
reflected in our Constitution. 

We are, thank God, and thank our fore- 
bears for all their dreams and sacrifices, a 
free people, Let us maintain our freedoms 
by further strengthening one of their most 
important underpinnings—the right of each 
and every last one of our people to inde- 
pendent enterprise fair consideration and 
opportunities. 

We request that our complete statement 
be made a part of the permanent record of 
these hearings. 


Quie Questionnaire Report and Highlights 
of the Work of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, in every year 
in which I have had the privilege of 
representing the people of the First Con- 
gressional District of Minnesota in the 
Congress, I have asked their views on 
some of the major issues confronting our 
country. 

I have done this by means of the Pub- 
lic Opinion Questionnaire. 

Since the inception of the question- 
naire, the response has been very en- 
couraging. The many people who have 
praised the questionnaire seem to re- 
gard it as a service with a twofold bene- 
fit. 

First, the Public Opinion Question- 
naire provides them with the opportu- 
nity to express easily, in as brief a time 
as possible, their thinking on a wide 
range of issues. 

Second, the Public Opinion Question- 
naire encourages them to take increased 
notice of the work of the Congress and 
its task of shaping legislation to affect 
all Americans. 

Early in 1960, I prepared and ordered 
for printing at my personal expense the 
third annual edition of the question- 
naire. This is an expanded and more 
comprehensive survey. It presents a 
variety of questions - mostly major con- 
siderations—which reflect, for the most 
part, the choices to be made in our na- 
tional life. This year the questions deal 
with not only proposed legislation, but 
with broad areas of policy. Included is 
the question as to the type of diplomacy 
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to be employed to meet the challenge of 
the cold war. One question pertains to 
a concept of national defense and mili- 
tary strength. Another outlines pos- 
sible economic policies for the future. 

But for the most part, the questions 
pertain to legislative programs and pro- 
posals. 

One significant addition was made this 
year. Nineteen hundred and sixty is a 
presidential year and the contest, for our 
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highest office must necessarily, enter 
into many considerations. For that rea- 
son, I listed the candidates who, by 
March 1960, had been mentioned for the 
Presidency. ‘The listing of names, in 
alphabetical order, included representa- 
tives from the two major parties. 

In an effort to reach the homes of all 
First District residents, I mailed 100,000 
questionnaires throughout the 12-county 
area. In some cases new residents may 


Qucslionnaire 


September 8 


have failed to receive the survey. But 
I do feel that the canvass was as 
thorough as is possible. 

The response to the questionnaire was 
very heartening, Experts in the field of 
direct mail and public opinion surveying 
list a 10 percent return as a desirable 
figure. This questionnaire attained an 
1l-percent return. I am grateful to all 
those who participated. 

The questionnaire follows: 


The following men have been promi- 
nently mentioned as presidential candi- 
dates for both major political parties. 
Whom would you favor as the next Presi- 
dent of the United States? They are 
listed here in alphabetical order. 


Hubert Humphrey 8.1 
Lyndon Johnson 1.9 
John. nn. aes ce seam 6.5 
Bion ard t, ea cccacehioapn 53.7 
Nelson Rockefeller 11.7 
Adlai Stevenson 2.8 
Stuart Symington . 2.1 
3 a a r OE AaS EOE AE Ae 13.2 


NATIONAL FLORAL EMBLEM 


The following have been suggested, in 
resolutions introduced in Congress, for 
our national floral emblem. Which of 
the following plants listed in alphabe- 
tical order would you favor? 


Sn ... 14.2 
Aa e 3.0 
SIGS isp Sos NE to T 4.9 
( TTT 3. 4 
Mountain laurel ae oaa 2. 8 
2 . Oye 
CCC AR E A A EE 8.8 
T 17. 5 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 86TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


Mr. Speaker, along with the First Dis- 
trict questionnaire tabulation, I believe 
it is appropriate to present a summary of 
55 work of the 86th Congress, 2d ses- 

on, 

Such a report must begin with a study 
of the leadership of the Congress, be- 
cause of the importance to fix major re- 
sponsibility for action or inaction. 

Under our system of legislative proc- 
ess, the credentials of leadership are 
given to the majority group. This is a 
sound concept because with strength de- 


thority for action. Such credentials in- 
clude the major posts of power—includ- 
ing the position of House Speaker here, 
and the role of majority leader in the 
other body—as well as the committee 
chairmanships and the right to numeri- 
cal superiority on the standing commit- 
tees of the Congress. 

With the authority of the majority 
comes responsibility—and for that rea- 
son, it is understood that the majority 
group has the greatest responsibility for 
the record written by the Congress. 
This does not mean that the minority 
can shrug off its obligations. Far from 
it. The minority and, in fact, every indi- 
vidual Member of Congress has the duty 
to strive for accomplishment, 

But, the fact remains that, for the 
most part, credit or blame lies with the 
majority. 

In this Congress, Democratic Mem- 
bers were in the great majority. The 
session began with a roster of 281 Dem- 
ocrats and 153 Republicans, plus 3 
vacancies in the House—and with 65 
Democrats and 35 Republicans in the 
other body. 

Such heavy numerical strength inten- 
sified the responsibility of the majority 
for the record compiled by the Congress, 

The report that follows specifies action 
taken in broad areas of legislation, ar- 
ranged for convenience in alphabetical 
classifications. As such, this report is 
a highlight summary—not a minute 
examination of all legislation considered 
by Congress. 

AGRICULTURE 

Congress failed to enact major legis- 
lation to bolster farm income and to cope 
with the threat to the economy posed by 


Tercent 
Da you belle v ° 

No 
answer 
1. Personal mootings between the President or Vico Presidont and Saviet adora huye engen the cold War 76.5 222 2.3 
2. That since agricultural production is greater than consutuptlon, production should be reine by soil bauking whole farms? 3.2 62.5 7.2 
J. The Federal minimum hourly wage, now at $1 per hour, Sud be rajved and covorago ende ee 30.9 80. 8 2.3 
4. The presont $1,200 colling on outside earnings for social security: recipients shout ho tulscd ? -.. 2. . ---eee-eeee nnet 00. 0 38.4 1.0 

5. Congress should pass legislation giving the President the rigut to voto specific ers in appropriation bills? (As it stunds no 

Tero oF accopt 1 entire appropriation T Ta e oo x — — — D, 85.4 13.0 1.6 
6, Congress shouk! reise all ponni rates in an effort to balance tho Post Ollice Departmant's income with outra X 65.3 41.8 3.2 
7. Congress should enact legislation allowing parents to deduct from thelr incatne tax tuition paid on behalf of their children to institutions of Eigher ate 

HURT. <a ce emenep ann mena tes conse naee were seoaerwensaceseenedasinaosivsness= 71.0 2.5 3, 
&. Congress should enact a national fair trade law 46.0 42.6 11,5 
9. Congress should pass a G1 odacational bonefits program for pracotimo vetornns?_. 2.22.12. „„. 20. 8 66.3 4.9 
10, President Eisenhower is correct in his claim that our present sud coutemplated military program will adequately provide for our sccurity?......| 69,6 18.0 12.4 
11. What economic policy do you favor for tho Unitod States. during the next year? Percent 
(n Java within oor meane wann fonds een. rennara aidassa ana Anann deanna ð ͤ espi 74.2 
0 ) Balance tho builget and nso any surplus for expanded Federui programs. - na 
AG Adopt a “we can afford anything we want“ policy and spend dcrordingty 2-2 20-2 ene een nnn ee eee eee nne ee 2. 25 

% as ores ean ees sacs apo BG aia nena !!!!!! EEEE EE E RS T A S E E — D 

12. If Congress decides to deal with the problem of industry wide strikes, what course should it take? 3 

(a) Compulsory arbitration l 
0 Restrict barguining to individual companies rather than encourage Industrywide bargalni — 2.2 
(c) Bet up Federal factfinding boards with power to make recommendations — she 

No answer. 23. 
THE PRESIDENCY rived from the electorate should go au- the price-depressing surplus. Instead, 


in the closing hours of the session it en- 
acted a bill which, while providing a 
measure of short-term benefit, does not 
even attempt to reach a long-range solu- 
tion, 

The bill raised support levels for 
manufactured milk and butterfat to a 
figure just under the average price re- 
ceived in the market this past year The 
eee extends only until next March 
31, 1961. 

Although a hearing was held by a sub- 
committee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee on legis- 
lation which would insure the free flow 
of milk from Minnesota to other States, 
no action resulted. 

Two other important bills were allowed 
to die. The House-passed farm credit 
bill which would have streamlined the 
credit facilities of the Farmers Home 
Administration was never acted upon by 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. 
Agricultural research bills were passed 
by both House and Senate, but differ- 
ences between the 2 versions were not 
worked out by the conferees. 

On June 23, the House rejected—by a 
vote of 236 to 171—the Poage bill, which 
contained a wheat section similar to that 
included in a bill vetoed in 1959, as well 
as a program for feed grains, As seen 
by many, the great weakness of the bill 
was its intent to glean votes on election 
day rather than to serve as a program to 
solve the basic problem facing agricul- 
ture. In its original form it insisted on 
higher price supports for wheat coupled 
with inadequate measures to control pro- 
duction. 

During debate on the measure, I 
pointed out that sound legislation to as- 
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sist farmers who raise grains and oil- 
Seeds should set as its objective the elimi- 
Nation of the price-depressant influence 
of Government-stored grains. I stated 
that total production must be reduced 
by the implementation of an effective 
Program, rather than reliance on old 
Patchwork methods of the past by which 
One crop would be substituted for an- 
Other. 

Then I proposed a series of amend- 
Ments designed to improve the Poage 
bill—measures which, if adopted, would 
have greatly increased the legislation’s 
Possibilities of passage. But when the 
final vote came, the Ponge bill had itself 
become a legislative patchwork quilt and 
the measure was defeated. 

With the defeat of this bill, the dis- 
appointing prospect of no legislation at 
all spurred many Midwest Members to 
urge passage of a sound measure repre- 
3 a serious attempt to benefit farm- 

Ts, 

Earlier in the session, I had introduced 
legislation outlining a payment-in-kind 
Program which would give farmers the 
Opportunity to idle their wheat, corn, and 
Other feed grain acreage in return for 
Surplus commodities from Government 
Stocks, The twin objectives would be, 
of course, to bolster farm income and re- 
duce the surplus. * 

I introduced also another measure 
which, when linked with payment-in- 
kind, would spell immediate help for 
farmers, that is, prohibit the sale of Gov- 
ernment stored commodities on the do- 
Mestic market at less than 105 percent 
Of full parity. I pointed out that if this 
Step were taken, the result would be an 

ediate jump in the price of corn by 
20 cents per bushel. 
Adoption of some such program in the 
tail” session seemed reasonable to 
expect. The leadership of Congress had 
explained how necessary it was to come 
back to Washington in order to pass top- 
Priority legislation. Certainly an effec- 
tive farm program should be regarded as 
the No, 1 priority on the agenda of do- 
Mestic business. 

The two-part program was reintro- 
duced and quickly accepted by a group of 

dwest Members, The measure began 

attract considerable support on both 
€s of the aisle. In hearings before 
House Committee on Agriculture, a 
representative of the administration— 
istant Secretary of Agriculture Mar- 
Vin McLain—stated the administration's 
approval of the bill, along with firm sup- 
for a payment-in-kind program ad- 
Vocated by the distinguished chairman of 

e committee. 

l Prospects were brightening when the 

eadership decided that there was not 

tocneh time remaining in the session 
or consideration of the measure. 

x O time for agriculture? No time for 
Onsideration of a sorely needed farm 

year? 

1 At any rate, progress halted and the 
€gislation died. 

Š One step taken by Congress—affecting 

er culture and our policy regarding oth- 

8 nations—was the extension of the 
War Act through next March 31, 1961. 

x € extension gave the President the 
Uthority to reduce the Cuban sugar 
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quota as he sees fit during that. period. 
The President took this step shortly aft- 
er the extension was granted. 

In the waning hours before adjourn- 
ment, the Congress debated legislation 
to grant the President conditional au- 
thority to not give the Dominican Repub- 
lic an additional sugar quota. However, 
leadership could not resolve disagree- 
ments between the two Houses. As a 
result, Congress abandoned action and 
adjourned without granting the Presi- 
dent the authority he requested to block 
windfall sugar shipments from a nation 
whose diplomatic relations with the 
United States had been severed through 
action taken in the Organization of 
American States. 

CIVIL. RIGHTS 


Legislation designed to protect the 
voting rights of all Americans—and to 
further the goal of equal protection and 
full rights under the law—was enacted 
during the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress. Passage came 3 years after ap- 
proval of the historic Civil Rights Act of 
1957 which served as a beacon for subse- 
quent action. 

The last step in approval of the 1960 
measure came on April 21 when the 
House, by a 288 to 95 rolicall vote, agreed 
to amendments. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1960 serves as 
a guarantee of voting rights—and as 
a protection against hate bombings. 

On voting rights, the bill provides that 
records and registration papers in all 
Federal elections, including primaries, 
must be preserved for at least 22 months 
and must be turned over to the Attor- 
ney General on written request. The 
legislation states that on winning a civil 
suit brought under the 1957 act, the 
Attorney General can ask for a court 
proceeding to determine if a pattern of 
Negro disenfranchisement exists. Were 
such a pattern found to exist, any Negro 
in the area under survey could apply 
for a court order to declare himself quali- 
fied to vote consistent with State law, if 
it were proved that he had not been 
allowed to register. The court order 
could be reinforced by possible contempt 
proceedings. 

To assist a court in making such a 
determination, voting referees can be ap- 
pointed to receive applications, take evi- 
dence and report their findings to the 
court. If a referees report is not chal- 
lenged by State officials within 10 days, 
the court would issue certificates stating 
that the citizen in question is a qualified 
voter. In the event of challenge, the 
legislation outlines additional procedure. 

On bombings, the act specifies that 
flight across State lines to avoid prose- 
cution or punishment—or to avoid giving 
evidence—amounts to a Federal crime 
punishable by a fine of $5,000 or im- 
prisonment up to 5 years, or both. 

In addition, the act stipulates that 
when schools attended by children of 
Armed Forces personnel would close to 
avoid integration—and the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education would decide that 
no other agency could provide for their 
schooling—arrangements for their edu- 
cation could be provided. 

Additional strengthening measures re- 
quested by the President in the post- 
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recess session were rejected with the ex- 
planation that the limitation of time 
prevented the consideration of civil 
rights. 
CORPORATE AND EXCISE TAXES 

Congress voted to extend for another 
year the corporate income tax of 52 per- 
cent as well as the excise rates on dis- 
tilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, pas- 
senger cars, and car accessories. Also 
continued were the 10-percent taxes on 
passenger transportation and local tele- 
phone service. A temporary increase of 
$8 billion in the national debt limit for 
fiscal 1961 was provided for bringing it 
up to $293 billion. 

DEPRESSED AREAS 

Because he believed that the Area Re- 
development Act did not provide an ade- 
quate long-range solution to the prob- 
lem of unemployment in some economi- 
cally depressed areas, and that the leg- 
islation evidenced fiscal irresponsibility, 
President Eisenhower vetoed the bill. 
The veto was upheld. The program had 
provided for $251 million worth of Fed- 
eral aid. This authorization was in con- 
trast to the administration’s proposal for 
a $53 million outlay. 

EDUCATION 


Majority leadership in Congress failed 
to win necessary support from the House 
Rules Committee, foreclosing the possi- 
bility of passage of a new program of 
Federal aid to education. 

Passed by the House on May 26 was 
a bill which authorized $1.3 billion in 
Federal grants over 4 years to assist 
States in classroom construction. A bill 
passed by the other legislative wing au- 
thorized $928 million a year for 2 years 
in grants to the States for school con- 
struction, teachers salaries, or both. Re- 
fusal of the Rules Committee prevented 
a conference reconciling the two meas- 
ures. 

FEDERAL PAY RAISE 

The House, on July 1, voted to over- 
ride the President’s veto of a pay raise 
bill which authorized an across-the- 
board 8.8 percent and 7.5 percent in- 
crease for 1.6 million Federal classified 
and postal workers. 

In his veto message, Mr. Eisenhower 
said he favored a salary increase to 
match the rise in the cost of living. He 
said the bill was inequitable—favoring 
those Federal workers who were already 
receiving adequate pay, and granting 
proportionately less to the employees who 
stood in greatest need of an increase. 

HOUSING 


Despite the fact that a comprehensive 
omnibus housing bill was included in the 
must legislation list approved by leaders 
of the majority in Congress, all that 
could be provided was a measure de- 
scribed as a stopgap bill to continue the 
program until January. 

Earlier, a bill had been approved by 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee which resembled legislation 
adopted by the other body. However, 
the House Rules Committee refused to 
grant the $1.4 billion House bill a rule, 
and thus consideration on the floor was 
forestalled. 

Shortly before adjournment, a bill was 
enacted which amounted to half the out- 
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lay originally forecast for housing by the 
leadership. Under the provisions of the 
bill, the FHA home improvement loan 
program was extended and allocations 
were made of $500 million for college 
dormitory construction and $50 million 
for community facilities construction. 
INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


Ratification by the other body of a 
formal treaty has been seen as one of 
the major steps taken during the post- 
recess session. The treaty, signed by 12 
nations, pledges that it “is in the interest 
of all mankind that Antarctica shall con- 
tinue forever to be used exclusively for 
peaceful purposes.” 

Associated in the agreement are the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Norway, Ja- 
pan, Australia, New Zealand, South Af- 
rica, Argentina, and Chile. The dozen 
nations are agreed to observe common 
ground rules—banning nuclear explo- 
sions and military utilization of Antarc- 
tica—with all countries having the right 
of unlimited inspection—waiving terri- 
torial claims for the next 34 years and 
banding together for research pools. 

In the last hours of the session, the 
Congress endorsed another measure, 
while not a treaty, had international im- 
plications. Approved was a $600 million 
authorization for Latin American aid— 
a program requested by the President. 
No appropriation was made as the meas- 
ure was designed to serve mainly as a 
declaration of future intention, to be 
used to reinforce U.S. participation in 
talks at the inter-American economic 
conference at Bogota, Columbia. 

Earlier in the session, Congress had 
authorized U.S. membership in the In- 
ternational Development Association. 
‘The request again had been made by the 
President. The IDA was established as a 
lending agency to provide long-term, low 
interest assistance to underdeveloped 
areas of the world. Contribution to the 
fund will be made by the many finan- 
cially able nations of the world. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 


Failure crowned efforts of some to en- 
act a wide-sweeping medical care for 
the aged bill—although legislation was 
written which substantially enlarges the 
scope of Federal aid to States to enable 
them to assist in payment of medical 
bills of needy aged. 

Rejected in two separate votes by the 
House Ways and Means Committee was 
the Forand bill which would have im- 
posed compulsory health insurance 
coverage by means of the social security 
system. Instead, the committee intro- 
duced and won House approval for an 
omnibus social security bill with increase 
provisions and a moderate, State-option 
medical assistance program. 

In the Senate, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to pass legislation similar to 
the provisions of the Forand bill—but 
the measure failed 51 to 44. The ad- 
ministration’s medicare program also 
failed. 

Congress thus ended up adopting in- 
stead a program based mainly on the 
House-passed bill, the salient features of 
which include: 

A program of matching funds to the 
States to participate in medical care for 
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the aged, which will benefit an estimated 
12,400,000 individuals. The Federal 
share will be 50 to 80 percent of the total 
cost—running about one-half billion dol- 
lars. 

A worker covered by social security 
who becomes permanently disabled will 
be able to start collecting the benefits 
for himself and his dependents regard- 
less of his age. In the past, disability 
benefits have been limited to those 50 
years or older. 

Increased authorization for child wel- 
fare services to $25 million. 

No compulsory coverage for self-em- 
ployed doctors—but clearance for addi- 
tional ministers to obtain coverage. 

Increase in the amount of yearly earn- 
ings a beneficiary can have and still re- 
ceive all the benefits. For each $2 earned 
over $1,200 (the present limit), $1 will be 
deducted from the benefit. Above $1,500, 
the beneficiary will lose $1 of benefit for 
every dollar earned. 


MINIMUM WAGE 


In what was regarded by observers as 
one of the most serious defects of- the 
session, the failure of a joint conference 
to agree signaled the end of attempts to 
raise the Federal minimum wage. 

The conference sought to reconcile a 
House bill raising the wage to $1.15 per 
hour—extending coverage to a limited 
number of occupations—and a bill pro- 
viding for $1.25 per hour and including 5 
million additional workers. 


MUTUAL SECURITY 


Appropriation of $3.7 billion for mutu- 
al security followed strong attempts in 
Congress to water down the program de- 
signed to strengthen US. ties with 
friendly nations in a continued effort to 
maintain a bulwark against communism. 


Throughout the session, moves were 
made to seriously curtail the military de- 
fense phase of the mutual security pro- 
gram. A drastic cut was restored by the 
other body in the final week before ad- 
journment. The House followed suit 
adding $65 million in defense funds, but 
still falling short by $125 million the sup- 
plemental funds approved by the other 
legislative wing. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Legislation approving construction of 
63 navigation projects, 9 beach erosion 
control projects, 43 control projects, 5 
miscellaneous projects—and increasing 
authorization for 10 river basins—was 
sent to the President on July 1. House 
action had taken place almost a year 
earlier and contained a lower authoriza- 
tion—$657,310,500 in navigation and 
flood control projects, contrasted with 
the $1,583,768,352 figure in the bill as 
passed by the other body, and agreed to 
by both Houses: Rushford and Winona 
projects were included, both for plan- 
ning. The President signed the measure 
into law. 

VETERANS LOAN PROGRAM 

Home, farm, and business loan pro- 
grams for World War II veterans and the 
direct loan program for World War II 
and Korean veterans were extended by 
Congress. The programs were due to ex- 
pire on July 25. Extension until July 25, 
1982, was approved. 


September 8 


Authorized by the bill was $150 million 
for direct loans in each of the 2 years 
and establishment of a revolving fund for 
the guarantee program, 


Resolutions Adopted at the 63d Annual 
Convention of the Zionist Organization 
of America, August 28, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Zionist Organization of America held its 
63d annual convention in New York City 
from August 25 to 28. This outstanding 
organization of American citizens of the 
Jewish faith, with membership in some 
700 major communities throughout the 
country, has worked unceasingly for the 
creation of a democratic State of Israel 
in the Middle East and for its sturdy de- 
velopment, and, for the introduction of 
our American way of life there. 

Mr. Max Bressler, of Chicago, N1., its 
newly elected president, voiced the feel- 
ings of this great organization on Amer- 
ican-Israel relations when he said in his 
acceptance speech: 

It is a good test of friendship for men or 
nations to recall the moment of their great- 
est loneliness and ask themselves who then 
stood by their side. By this crucial test our 
own beloved country, the United States of 
America, must surely be accounted Israel's 
most authentic friend. 


At their convention, the members 
adopted a number of resolutions in re- 
spect to U.S. foreign policy in the Middle 
East and expressed their gratification 
at the extent of American economic as- 
sistance there. These resolutions repre- 
sent the combined sentiments of local 
units and of the convention representa- 
tives, arrived at after spirited and lucid 
debate and deliberations. 

The resolutions are exceedingly rele- 
vant to present affairs and under pre- 
vious consent, I include them in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. They follow: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE 63D ANNUAL 

CONVENTION OF*THE ZIONIST ORGANIZATION 

or AMERICA, August 28, 1960 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY ON THE MIDDLE EAST 

I. Arab-Israel peace 

The tensions arising from economic and 
political instability in the Middle East make 
the region vulnerable to internal conflicts 
and subyersion from without; they present 
an acute and ever-present threat to the world 
peace. We, therefore, urge upon our Govern- 
ment the need for intensified efforts tows 
economic development, political equilibriu?, 
and peace in the Middle East. 

The major obstacle to Arab-Israel peace 15 
the continuing refusal of the Arab States to 
recognize Israel and the reality of her exist- 
ence. In contravention of the U.N. armistice 
and the U.N. Charter, they illegally proclaim 
themselves to be in a state of war with Israel. 
The United Arab Republic has sought dom- 
ination over the Arab world by intensifying 
the war against Israel and by challenging 
other Arab governments to join in its hostile 
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and intransigent actions. “The preservation 
ol the State of Israel is one of the essential 
Beals of US. forelgn policy,” declared 
our Government through Secretary of State 
Dulles in 1956. The objectives and policies 
of the United States qualify our Government 
to assume leadership in achieving an Arab- 
Israel peace. We urge our Government to 
Undertake a new initiative to bring Israel 
and the Arab States into direct negotiation 
at the peace table. 
I. Suez Canal 


The Arab Republic, in deflance of interna- 
tional law, has barred the Suez Canal to 
Israel ships and cargoes, This blockade has 
been further extended to include ships and 
Cargoes of a score of nations involving more 
than 300 ships, over 100 of them American. 
Our Government has long opposed the Egyp- 
tian doctrine that it is entitled to blockade 
the Suez Canal, notably in the U.N. Security 
Council resolution of September 1, 1951, and 
the U.N. Security Council debate on June 4, 
1955. This position was reaffirmed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on February 20, 1957, and 
by Secretary of State Herter on September 
17, 1959. This convention urges the United 
States, through the United Nations and on 
its own initiative, to take positive action to 
enforce the principle of free passage through 
the Suez Canal for all nations and to halt 

United Arab Republic's illegal blockade 
ot the Suez Canal. 


II. Arab boycott 


The Arab boycott whieh is carried on by 
the Arab 
Israel American firms and in- 
dividuals that trade with her is a grave 
Cause of tension and of substantial economic 
injury to American as well as world com- 


Despite the stand taken by the State De- 
Partment that “there should be no discrimi- 
nation against American firms because they 
Carry on business relations with Israel,” as 
Stated by Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
Mam B. Macomber, Jr., on January 9, 1959, the 
Arab boycott is being pressed with growing 
intensity. More and more American citizens 
have been discriminated against and black- 

U.N. authority is flouted and even U.S. 
Government agencies have yielded in some 
to the strictures of the boycott. In 
this light, we note with deep appreciation 

e position taken by the Congress of the 
United States, first in the Mutual Security 
Appropriations Act in 1959, which declared 

Sressional opposition to discrimination by 
Countries receiving American aid, practiced 
against Americans on grounds of race or re- 

‘on; and further, in the mutual security 
®uthorization approved by Congress in May 
1960, in which Congress, reaffirming the US. 
Position in favor of freedom of navigation 

International waterways, in favor of eco- 
nomie cooperation between nations, and in 
opposition to boycotts and blockades, called 
yon the administration to give effect to 

hese Principies in administering assistance 
er the Mutual Security Act and the Ag- 
Tieultural Trade and Assistance Act of 1954. 
cir hail these expressions by Congress as an 
ective statement of American opinion on 
e issues and urge upon the administra- 
On their thoroughgoing implementation. 
IV. Arad refugees 
5 The Arab refugees must remain an in- 
Sluble problem as long as the Arab Goy- 
1 ents refuse to cooperate in any proposal 
or their resettlement, In this connection, 
Gi note that af the 49 million of all coun- 
ea left homeless at the end of World War 

+ More than half have been reintegrated— 
p every case by resettlement, never by re- 

Qtriation, Arab demands that Israel agree 

ret urn of the refugees are unrealistic 
shir are merely attempts by Arab leaders to 
or t responsibility to Israel for the solution 

a problem created when the Arab States 
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went to war in 1948 to prevent the estab- 
lishment of Israel. Such proposals call upon 
Israel for a suicidal gesture destructive of 
her own security and survival. 

Israel, which already has more than 220,000 
Arabs within its borders, many of whom have 
entered Israel since 1949, has offered to com- 
pensate the Arab refugees for their aban- 
doned property. We urge upon our Govern- 
ment and upon the United Nations con- 
tinued and heightened initiative in effectuat- 
ing practical resettlement programs, which 
must depend largely on the economic de- 
velopment of the Middle East as a whole. 

V. U.S. economic assistance 

We heartily endorse continuance by the 
United States of its generous policy of assist- 
ing underdeveloped nations to build up their 
economies and their societies, in freedom 
and independence. 

We take deep pride in the knowledge that 
our country continues to play a significant 
role in the strengthening of Israel's economy 
and the preservation of Israel's security. 
American economic aid has been used to 
constructive ends. Israel has made exem- 
plary progress demonstrating to other new 
nations that a democracy which preserves 
free institutions does more than any other 
form of government to help its people. With 
American cooperation, Israel is strengthen- 
ing the cause of freedom everywhere. 

VI. Party platforms 

The convention welcomes the declarations 
of friendship for Israel embodied in the 
platforms adopted by the two major political 
parties of the United States at their recent 
national convention. A basic conviction of 
the Zionist Organization of America, which 
has consistently guided its program, is that 
there exists in the United States fundamen- 
tal unity on a policy of friendship and co- 
operation with Israel. 

This conviction is reaffirmed and reem- 
phasized by the sentiments expressed in the 
party platforms, and we hereby record our 
deep appreciation to the Democratic and 
Republican Parties. 


Congressman Bow’s Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, my custom- 
ary report to citizens of the 16th Con- 
gressional District is both an obligation 
and a privilege. 

I believe it is an obligation of a Mem- 
ber of Congress to report to the people 
he represents at the end of each Con- 
gress, and I have done so regularly since 
1952, 

It is a privilege to hold public office in 
a nation where the people rule through 
elected representatives, 

THE DISTRICT 


Some 500,000 people in Stark, Tusca- 
Tawas, and Wayne Counties are constit- 
uents of the Representative of the 16th 
District of Ohio, an increase in popula- 
tion of about 90,000 since Prank T. Bow 
first came to Congress 10 years ago. 

They represent as great a diversity of 
interests as can be found in any con- 
gressional district. 

Wayne County continues to be one of 
the foremost agricultural counties of the 
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State and Nation, but small industry is 
expanding and providing greater balance 
in the economy. 

Tuscarawas County continues to boast 
the largest concentration of clay indus- 
tries in America, together with an in- 
creasing number of manufacturing 
plants. It is well known as a center of 
the swiss cheese industry and its farms 
form the solid basis of its economy. 

Stark County’s diversified industry has 
grown steadily through the 10 years of 
my tenure in office, and the city of Can- 
ton is celebrating a decade of progress 
that has seen many new industries es- 
tablished beside the giants whose names 
and products are known internationally. 

Thus, farm and business legislation, 
problems of labor-management relations 
and of helping to secure Government 
contracts to keep production humming, 
problems of water conservation and flood 
control, city development and interstate 
highways occupy the time and attention 
of the 16th’s Representative in Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


During the 86th Congress, Franx T. 
Bow continued to serve as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, and as 
the senior Republican member of the 
Subcommittee on the Departments of 
State, Justice, and the Judiciary, and 
the Subcommittee on Commerce and 
Related Agencies, as well as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Deficiencies, 

Day after day through the session 
these subcommittees have had hearings 
on budget requests, seeking to find 
means of improving Government service 
while reducing Government expense. 

In the first session of the Congress, the 
subcommittees of which I am a 
recommended savings of $675,979,859. 

In the second session we have recom- 
mended savings of $912,262,023. 


KEY TO TAX REDUCTION 


Taxes continue to be the biggest com- 
plaint of my people. They want tax re- 
duction, but not at the expense of neces- 
sary Government programs. 

The key to tax reduction of this kind 
is the careful scrutiny we give appro- 
priations, If every officer of the agen- 
cies and bureaus of Government will do 
his best to cut costs, and if they will 
cooperate with our committee efforts to 
find further economies, we can save mil- 
lions. 

The budget surplus of $1.1 billion in 
the fiscal year just ended, and the prom- 
ise of another surplus in the current fis- 
cal year, give hope that the increasing- 
ly distressing burden of taxes can be 
eased. If we continue to have an admin- 
istration interested in economy and tax 
relief and if we can have a Congress de- 
dicated to that end, the $744 billion tax 
cut of 1954, which has saved Americans 
over $45 billion to date, can be repeated. 

NEW FEDERAL BURDENS 

Tax reduction history will not repeat 
itself, however, if the American people 
or their representatives create new bur- 
dens for the Nation's taxpayers. 

Forty-five billion dollars’ worth of such 
proposals were introduced during the 
86th Congress, 

One such proposal to provide from the 
Federal Treasury 820 for each child of 
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school age to be spent for the public 
schools of the States without regard to 
whether such children attended public 
schools or, indeed, any school at all, 
came close to passage. 

Who would pay the bill? 

The same people who now pay school 
taxes in each district and State. 

Why would it be any easier for them 
to pay additional taxes to Washington 
than to the local government? 

Why should they send money to Wash- 
ington for the Federal bureaucracy to 
take out its administrative expenses be- 
fore returning a pittance to the people? 

These are questions basic to every 
Federal aid something-for-nothing pro- 
posal. 

There is only one source of tax dol- 
lars—the people, Tax dollars buy more 
when they are collected and spent by 
government closest to the people. 

Federal aid costs more for collection, 
for administration, for unnecessary Fed- 
eral requirements and—most of all—be- 
cause we lose a part of our individual 
liberty and our individual responsibility 
every time we turn to Washington to do 
a job we can do better for ourselves. 

These are some of the reasons your 
Congressman, Frank T. Bow, has op- 
posed unnecessary new Federal spending 
programs, 

PRINCIPAL BOW BILLS 

Carrying out the political philosophy 
I have explained to the people of Ohio 
in five congressional campaigns and in- 
numerable other occasions, I have pre- 
pared legislation as follows: 

A bill to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission to end 
commercial enterprises of the Govern- 
ment that compete with business and 
take away job opportunities. 

A bill to require a complete inventory 
of Government property so that property 
not essential could be disposed of and 
the proceeds applied to the national debt. 

A bill to require the Government to live 
within its income. 

A bill to avoid new tax burdens and 
Federal control in our schools by turning 
over to the States for education one- 
fourth of the cigarette taxes collected in 
each State. 

A bill to restore the constitutional 
rights of servicemen stationed abroad 
who may now be tried and imprisoned in 
foreign courts. 

A bill to recognize good citizenship in 
later years of men who received unde- 
sirable discharges from the armed serv- 
ices primarily because of immaturity. 

An amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to protect the wages of 
American workingmen by authorizing 
special duties on products of foreign na- 
tions where substandard wages provide 
an unfair competitive advantage. 

A resolution to declare that the Con- 
gress believes we should enter into no 
further tariff reduction negotiations at 
this time. 

A bill to protect and define the right 
of associations of dairy farmers to deal 
as a unit with the processors and dis- 
tributors of milk. 

LOCAL PROBLEMS 


Working with Government agencies 
to assure proper Federal service for the 
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16th District is an important part of 
the Congressman’s job. 

During the past 2 years we have come 
closer to solving many longstanding 
problems. 

Berlin Reservoir: For 10 years we have 
tried to find a means of maintaining the 
water level throughout the summer for 
recreational uses, compatible with the 
main purpose of the project, In 1960 we 
obtained a $15,000 appropriation for a 
study by the Corps of Engineers which 
should provide a solution. Also, con- 
struction of the West Branch Reservoir 
will be helpful in -augmenting water 
supply. 

Chippewa watershed: The project won 
congressional approval this year and we 
are working to find some method of pre- 
venting unnecessary damage to families 
in the Orrville area. 

Flash flood warning: At my request 
the Weather Bureau is establishing a 
flash flood warning system at Akron- 
Canton Airport that will help to prevent 
economic and possible human loss when 
flash floods occur in our three-county 
area. 

Stark County flood control: My reso- 
lution authorizing the Corps of Engi- 
neers to prepare plans for flood control 
in the Stark County area, to prevent 
losses such as occurred in the 1958 floods, 
was approved by the Congress. 

Air travel: Progress continues on im- 
provement of the Akron-Canton Airport 
and we are endeavoring to secure new 
facilities and continued airline service 
at New Philadelphia-Dover. 

Government contracts: Cooperating 
with local industries, your Congressman 
has helped to bring important defense 
contracts to our area to help maintain 
employment levels. 

Postal service: The Post Office has 
completed several new post office build- 
ings and is working on improvements at 
others including Massillon and Canton. 
City and rural delivery routes have been 
extended to serve several thousand addi- 
tional families. 

MAJOR LEGISLATION 


As shown in the accompanying voting 
record, I have been present and voted 
on all major issues presented in the 86th 
Congress. 

This Congress has enacted 34 laws ex- 
tending and improving the program of 
the Veterans“ Administration, all of 
which I supported. 

FARMING 


No major farm legislation has been 
enacted because the Democratic major- 
ity in Congress and the Republican ad- 
ministration have disagreed on this sub- 
ject. The Democratic majority insists 
upon continuation of the high price sup- 
port which has encouraged tremendous 
surplus of certain favored commodities 
at terrific cost to the taxpayer. While 
constantly urging modification of this 
program, Secretary Benson has been 
forced to administer the Democratic in- 
centive law and to take the blame for 
the cost of the surplus that law pro- 
motes. Farmers and taxpayers alike are 
suffering from too much Government in- 
terference in agriculture. We must 
break the legislative deadlock that has 
prevailed so we can give the farmer a 
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chance to produce at a profit which is 
the only way we can assure the rest of 
the population a continued ample sup- 
ply of food and fiber. 

Two programs in this field have proved 
successful. The conservation reserve, 
which the Democratic Congress refused 
to extend, has taken millions of acres 
out of production at far less cost than 
paying for surplus that would have been 
produced. 

The use of surplus for relief and bar- 
ter, at home and abroad, has continued 
to help millions of individuals while at 
the same time relieving our storage 
problem and spreading good will for our 
country. I am proud to have been a 
sponsor of this program. 

FOREIGN AID 


I have continued my unwavering rec- 
ord of opposition to the extravagant and 
lavish grant of funds to foreign coun- 
tries. However, I have supported the 
Development Loan Fund which will help 
erase the necessity for foreign grants, 
and the special program for Latin Amer- 
ica. We must create harmony and unity 
of purpose in this hemisphere. If we 
cannot do that much, we can look for- 
ward only to isolation in a hostile world. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

I voted for the Landrum-Griffin bill— 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959—because it provides 
an opportunity to give individual mem- 
bers of labor unions the opportunity to 
run their unions properly and rid them 
of graft and corrupt leadership. 

The labor bosses of America are loud 
in their demands for civil rights, but 
nowhere in America are civil rights 80 
trampled upon as in those unions where 
members are denied the right to secret 
ballots in union elections, denied the 
right to know how tremendous union 
treasuries, taken from their pay, are 
managed, and denied the right to take 
part in vital decisions that mean bread 
and butter to their families. 

I voted also for the minimum wage 
bill that passed the House. This meas- 
ure provided for a gradual increase to 
$1.15 per hour and the coverage of about 
1 million additional workers. Unfor- 
tunately, it was impossible for the House 
Committee on Education and Labor to 
compromise this reasonable bill with the 
more radical approach advocated by Sen- 
ator KENNEDY with the result that there 
is no legislation. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Several improvements in the social 
security program, including the disability 
program, were enacted in the 86th Con- 
gress, Unfortunately, the effort to re- 
move or increase significantly the ceil- 
ing on earnings of retired persons was 
not successful. 

After bitter controversy within the 
Democratic leadership of the Congress 
over various proposals for medical care 
to the aged, the Congress adopted a pro- 
gram that constitutes a small beginning 
toward Federal-State responsibility for 
elderly persons who, though not on 
public welfare, cannot afford proper 
medical treatment. 

It is not my intention to make this a 
political message, but it is impossible to 
explain the social security medical care 
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issue without reference to politics. Some 
constituents have written me heated let- 
ters blaming Republicans for failure to 
Provide a broad medicare program for 
the aged. As a matter of fact, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower proposed far more com- 
Prehensive medicare than anyone else. 

The 86th Congress has been controlled 
by the Democrats in both House and 
Senate almost 2 to 1. The Democratic 


Senators and Representatives could pass 
any bill on which even two-thirds of 


Ast seasion: 


Agricultural Trade and Development Ac 


Federal-Ajd Highway Act 
ndrum-Gritlin (bor bu. 
orts to subversives 


ad 5 
Jtedevelop so-called distress areas 
Ctvilrights: A 
Continued rigid controls on farms... 
D employees salary tnoroase... 


School Construction Assistance Act. 
Increase ° 
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Social Security Amendments of 7960 including medicare,- 
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them agreed. They could not agree on 

any feature of medical care for the 

aged; and if any blame is to be cast for 

legislation enacted, they must bear it. 
VOTING RECORD 


Proper titles of bills and the methods 
of voting on them make a congressional 
voting record sometimes difficult to un- 
derstand. Ihaye used descriptive rather 
than proper titles on some of the follow- 
ing important issues of the 86th Con- 
gress: 


Now vote] House action Fins! action 


Public law, 
Do. 
Do. 

No Sonate action. 
Public law. 
Do. 
Do, 

Vetoed. 

Public law, 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 
Failed of enactment. 
Do. 


Good Old January 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
Which appeared in the August 19, 1960, 
dition of the Coos Bay World, a think- 
ing, hard-swinging newspaper published 
in Oregon's Fourth Congressional Dis- 

t. Executive Editor Forest Amsden 
sees light ahead in January. 
Goop OLD JANUARY 

Prosident Eisenhower insists he knows of 
no mistakes this country made in its Cuban 
Policy which could lead to the growing Com- 
Munist influence there, 

The President sometimes exhibits a short 

„ as do we all. And then again, even 
if his were not short it is probable 
he would not recognize as mistakes some of 

U.S. actions under both his own and 
ident Truman's administrations regard- 


Our policy in Latin America has for too 
y years been to support the stable gov- 
ernment in power, hoping it could protect 
dur business investments. When a revolution 
Came along, as they frequently do in Latin 
crica, our concern was to buy off the new 
Tegime and support it. 
Such a policy is bound to hit rough spots 
Sooner or later. 
Tt hit a really rough spot in Cuba when 
© Castro regime came to power over the 
noe regime of Dictator Batista, our boy 
a. 


Batista maintained his murderous sway 
2 the Cuban population, and hunted down 
astro's guerrilla forces, with arms and 
Money fwrnished by the United States. This 
og not an overt attempt by the United 
tates to make Cubans suffer. It was an at- 
tempt to maintain the status quo, without 
Mcial realization, we're sure, of what Batis- 
8 bully boys were doing. 


Eventually unrest became so apparent even 
the blindest couldn't ignore it. It appeared 
Castro might be able to eventually mount a 
successful revolution, so Mr. Eisenhower or 
his subordinates ordered a halt to arms ship- 
ments to Batista. The regime fell imme- 
diately and Castro took over in what became 
a genuine popular social and economic revo- 
lution—the kind in which the status quo 
gets hurt. 

The Castro government had precious little 
to thank the United States for. And as time 
went on and the Castro government need an 
outside scapegoat to blame its own economic 
troubles, the United States stood ready to 
take the blame. We got the blame. And 
that's where we sit at the moment. 

The President knows of no mistakes we've 
made in our Cuban policy, which 1s, after all, 
the policy we are still pursuing in more than 
one other Latin American country. 

Well, thank heaven, there will be a Janu- 
ary. 


Public Works Appropriation Bill 
SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
action of the Congress in refusing to ap- 
prove $2.9 million for necessary reloca- 
tion of railroad and highway bridges 
over the Cal-Sag Channel constitutes a 
major detriment to the completion of 
this vital project. I wish to point out to 
you that this Cal-Sag navigation project 
easily ranks as one of the most vital in 
the Nation, since it represents the neces- 
sary link between the commerce now 
generating through the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and the commercial traffic on 
the inland waterway system which serves 
all of mid-America. 

Work on the Cal-Sag Channel has 
continued at a rapid pace, a tribute to 
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the citizen communities that have pro- 
vided the inspiration, and the recogni- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers of the im- 
portance of this program. 

Behind the Cal-Sag project stands a 
record of intense local participation; a 
record of accomplishments and spending 
amounting to millions of dollars. Three 
years ago, the Illinois General Assembly 
passed a bill which granted the metro- 
politan sanitary district the authority 
to issue bonds to provide purchase of 
land necessary for the channel-widening 
project. I must point out to you that 
local cooperation has been received from 
the city of Chicago and numerous sub- 
urban communities, county of Cook, 
through which the channel runs, State 
of Illinois, and, as indicated, the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago—all of which 
have contributed direct funds as well as 
tremendous amount of time and energy 
on the part of their officials to the fur- 
therance of this project. 

Mr. Speaker, an important phase of 
the Cal-Sag project is the replacement, 
alteration, or removal of railroad and 
highway bridges in conformity with the 
horizontal and vertical clearance re- 
quirements of the vastly improved chan- 
nel. It must be pointed out that in the 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill of 1958, 
the House Public Works Committee, 
after a separate survey report had been 
ordered and processed through chan- 
nels, authorized the inclusion of the 
Western Avenue Highway Bridge under 
the Truman-Hobbs Act. Their reason 
for so doing, that they felt this to be 
sufficiently justified, may I call your 
attention to House Report 1894, 85th 
Congress. 2d session, section 109, on page 
69, which gives a detailed explanation 
of the reason for the inclusion of this 
project in the 1958 act: 

The committee recognizes the importance 
of the Cal-Sag Navigation Project as a vital 
link, through commerce, between the Great 
Lakes and Mississippi-Ohio Inland Water- 
way system. 


Mr. Speaker, I regret the failure of 
the committee to properly assess this 
matter. 

My purpose in calling this matter to 
your attention at this time is in the 
hope that the Members of the House, 
especially those members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, will carefully 
study this matter and in the early days 
of the 87th Congress move to rectify 
what I consider to be a serious error in 
judgment. 


A Welcome Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, when 
Congress recessed last July for a month, 
one of the matters pending for consid- 
eration was the Antarctica Treaty. We 
returned for this short session to take 
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this matter up, together with several 
other items of unfinished business. 

This was one of the first orders of 
business when we convened. The treaty 
was ratified by a vote of 66 to 21. 

The Evansville Courier on August 28, 
1960, had an excellent editorial on this 
matter. The editorial states concisely 
why this treaty is a step toward a more 
stable world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial, entitled “A Welcome 
Treaty,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A WELCOME TREATY 

The Antarctic Treaty ratified by the Senate 
has two levels of meaning. On the surface, 
it is an agreement to ban military activity 
in Antarctica, open it to unrestricted sci- 
entific research, and shelve territorial claims 
for 30 years. But the treaty also attests the 
fact that meaningful agreement with the 
Soviet Union, one of the 12 signatory powers 
is not as hopeless as it often appears to be. 

Even were it not for this deeper signif- 
icance, the treaty would be welcome. The 
potential value of the Antarctic is just com- 
ing to be realized. Had the nations with real 
or fancied territorial claims not agreed to 
freeze the status of such claims for the time 
being, there might well have been a struggle 
to assert them. 

Quite aside from that, placing the icy con- 
tinent out of bounds for military activity 
and making it accessible to all powers re- 
moves a potential trouble source. And there 
are good reasons to hope that multination 
programs of scientific research in that area 
will contribute much to understanding of 
the earth and its weather. For these rea- 
sons, and because it is a milestone in our 
dealings with the Kremlin, the Antarctic 
Treaty is a step toward a more stable world, 


The Star Mop Contest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to bring to your attention an 
action by a sports group that demon- 
strates the overall American spirit and 
Philosophy of cooperative actions in 
worthy causes. I am referring to the 
August 14 star mop contest sponsored 
ad the Empire State Underwater Coun- 


This group, whose members popu- 
larly are known as skindivers, worked its 
diving contest in cooperation with the 
Long Island oyster farmers, who breed 
these succulent crustaceans in the 
waters of Long Island Sound. One of 
their biggest handicaps in raising oy- 
sters, however, are star fish—predators 
who feed on young oysters. In star 
mop the contest was geared to 225 par- 
ticipants using and demonstrating their 
diving skills to gather as many starfish 
as possible from the underwater oyster 
farm area so they could be destroyed. 
Actually, the contest served to bridge an 
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underwater area gap that cannot be 
covered by now available mechanical 
equipment, such as dredges and special 
starfish brooms. 

The manager of one of the benefiting 
oysterbeds, George Vanderborgh, of 
Long Island Oyster Farms, Inc., de- 
scribed this 1-day contest as a fine alli- 
ance between sportsmanship and con- 
servation. I should like to echo that 
sentiment—and add this important fact, 
85 . 


It further pinpointed the need for more 
diversified usage of the underwater 
swimming skills of skindivers. 

We already know the values of such 
skills in the military services. 

But the numbers of devotees to this 
sport plus the areas in which they can 
practice and generate newer skills are 
limited and should, I feel, be amplified 
as much as possible. What has been 
done to benefit Long Island oystermen 
can similarly be done in other waters of 
our land where oysters are bred since 
predator starfish not only are prolific 
breeders—they are also good travelers. 

There are undoubtedly some indus- 
trial services—such as cable checkings 
and repairs, and so forth—which would 
benefit from skindiving developments as 
well as the essential advantages of in- 
creasing the numbers of our peoples who 
can readily handle themselves safely in 
deep waters. 

Were this latter phase the only aspect 
for encouraging skindiving, I would be 
most happy to add my enthusiastic voice. 
But I can envision many more nonsports 
benefits than already have been made 
apparent. 

I think you will all find that what the 
Empire State Underwater Council did in 
my district for my constituents can be 
done in all districts bordering the oceans 
and the gulf. There are such under- 
water groups throughout the country, I 
am told, who will be most happy to co- 
operate. They seek only the opportu- 
nity, plus the pleasure, of encouraging 
development in their sport. 


Address by Dr. Abba Hillel Silver at the 
Convention of the Zionist Organization 
of America, New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, from 
August 25 through 28 in New York City, 
the Zionist Organization of America held 
its 63d annual convention. One of the 
highlights of the sessions was a stirring 
and beautiful address on Saturday eve- 
ning, August 27, by Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, 
of Cleveland. 

Dr. Silver, who has gained a world 
reputation as scholar, theologian, and 
humanitarian, is loved and respected by 
those of the Jewish faith as the “Archi- 
tect of Israel.” His untiring efforts to 
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secure a homeland for his people in the 

Middle East, his representations to the 

United Nations in 1947 and 1948 when 

the question was under consideration by 

that body, have earned him an honored 
and memorable place in history. 

His address described the long years 
of work, of faith, and of discouragement 
as well, before the State of Israel be- 
came the reality which had been con- 
ceived by Theodor Herzl at the close of 
the 19th century. 

Zionism was the outgrowth of Herzl's 
dedicated efforts. Throughout what Dr. 
Silver calls the age of struggle—the hard 
years of fighting enemies within and 
without, years of diplomatic missions 
and excursions, of frustrations and set- 
backs, the Zionist movement and or- 
ganization supported the dream until, 
“The road which led our people through 
the long and terrible wilderness had 
brought them at long last, singing and 
triumphant, into the Promised Land.” 

Throughout his address runs the 
golden thread of faith which gave sus- 
tenance to tired bodies and minds when 
odds seemed overwhelming and success 
a never-to-be-obtained goal. It is this 
faith which is enabling the people of 
Israel today to produce miracles in the 
deserts of the Negev and which infuses 
them with the courage to create a thriv- 
ing nation in the face of their neigh- 
bors’ antagonism and defiance. It is 
this faith that steadies the country's 
leaders and buoys them in their belief 
that eventually the Arab States and 
Israel will work together on programs of 
progress, rehabilitation, and development 
which will benefit all the nations in the 
Near East. 

It is this faith that induces the strong 
to perceive a vision of the future. But 
greater than the State of Israel,” de- 
clared Dr. Silver, “is the people of Israel. 
and greater than the people of Israel is 
the immortal vision and hope which sus- 
tained our people through the long cen- 
turies, which made of it a covenan 
people, pledged to the ideal of Malchut 
Shamayin, the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on earth.” 

“Zionism,” he stated, “as the pledge 
of positive Jewish living in the spirit of 
our deathless prophetic tradition, can 
help us all, both in Israel and in the 
Diaspora, to work together for the com- 
ing of the next great age, the distant, the 
ultimate age, the Messianic Age, whe? 
justice and peace will be established on 
earth, when each man will live under 
vine and under his fig tree with noné 
to make him afraid.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include this magnifi- 
cent address in the Appendix of the 
RECORD; 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY DR. ABBA HILLEL SILVE% 
AT THE CONVENTION OF THE ZIONIST ORGANI” 
ZATION OF AMERICA, New YORK Crry 
I am grateful and I am humbled by your 

tribute. During the heated days of ° 

struggle, I was frequently subjected to un- 

favorable criticism, and I felt that while I 

deserved some of it, I did not deserve all that 

I was getting. Today I feel that I do not de- 

serve all the praise I am getting, although 

must say that as a weak and peccant h 

being, I harbor the more or less pardonable 

ilusion that I deserve some of it. 
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The most beautiful day in our Jewish 
Calendar is the Sabbath. It is called the 
Hemdat Yamim—the most beloved and de- 
sirable of days. Theodor Herz] called Zion- 
ism the Sabbath of his life. Personally, as 
I look back upon the years since my first 
identification with the Zionist movement 
More than half a century ago, I feel in very 
truth, that the Zionist movement has also 
been the Sabbath of my life too, as it has 
Undoubtedly been for many of you who are 
here this evening. It has given us a Nesha- 

mah Yeterah, an additional gracious and 
Precious Presence which has accompanied 
us all along our way through life. 

The noted French philosopher, Emile 
Boutroux, whom I had the privilege of know- 
Ing, was once asked what in his opinion was 
involved in the good life. He replied, “A good 
thought conceived in early life and developed 
in maturity.” 

I might add to this observation a remark 
Which an old fisherman once made to Dr. 
Theodor Herzl and which the latter never 
forgot: “The most remarkable of all things 
is when a man never gives up.” 

For the gift of a good thought which was 
Conceived early in life, and for the inspiration 
Of the immortal leader of our movement who 
never gave up, I am not only very grateful, 

I feel that they represent the complete 
Teward that any man can wish for. 

My dear friends, during the past few gen- 
erations, our people experienced several dis- 
tinctive ages or epochs of transition. 

First was the age of drift. During the 
Closing decades of the 19th century, our peo- 
ple could not make up its mind whether to 
Stay in the ghetto indefinitely or to lose it- 
Self completely in the Western World. The 
Sense of peoplehood had become sharply at- 
tenuated and our national morale had seri- 
Ously slumped. Many of our people drifted 
Away entirely, and many others remained or 
Were brought back reluctantly to the fold 
by anti-Semitism which increased in viru- 
lence all through the closing years of the 

century. It was anti-Semitism, con- 
fessed Herzl, which first made him and 
Nordau Jewish, Many brilliant Jews paid 
for their improved careers in the Western 

Orld by formal conversion. Many others 
telt no responsibility whatsoever for the fu- 
ture of their people or any loyalty toward it. 
Was a case of “He took away understand- 


ing from the chiefs of the people of the land. 
and made them wander in a pathless waste.” 


Then came the age of decision—as so often 
happened before —in Jewish history, Hke a 
recurrent pattern, when a dangerous drift 
Was brought to a sudden halt. The life sense 
Of the people, the life wish, the deep desire 

Survive, asserted itself. It happened long 
880 during the Babylonian exile. A defeated 

uprooted people, beset by despair and 
&ced with an unpredictable future took hold 
Of itself, and by the rivers of Babylon, it 
Yowed: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may 
My right hand lose its cunning.” It hap- 
Pened once again in the days of Ezra and 
themiah, when the returning exiles found 
themselves in a ruined Judaea, beset by many 
memies: “Behold, we are slaves today and 
hee find ourselves in great trouble.“ Never- 
less, they assembled and made a firm 
euvenant with their God to carry on despite 
to ening. to rebuild the broken walls, and 
J Teaffirm the faith and disciplines of their 
wish heritage. 

Miracle of decision happened once 
again in the days of the Maccabees. When 
Sorruption from within and from without 
threatened to eat at the very vitals of the 
wh le's being, the cry finally went up: “He 
iit is for the Lord, come with me.” A great 
* Olt ensued, a bitter struggle of the few 
an unst the many. Then came victory and 
pen crious new era was ushered in for our 

ple. and through our people for humanity. 

Toward the close of the 19th century, a 
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number of scattered and rudderless groups 
of faithful Jews began to make their voices 
hear, and to marshal their meager resources 
Tor a national renaissance, for a new covenant 
with destiny—the Bilu, the Hoveve Zion, and 
others. 

The spiritual actalyst for all these groups 
was Theodor Herzl. At Basle he finally ral- 
lied the people for the herole hour of de- 
cision. Herzl was the most eloquent and 
consequential spokesman of those who had 
come to understand the utter emptiness and 
futility of combating anti-Semitism. He 
was also the most clear-sighted among those 
who realized that the solution of the Jewish 
problem must be a national solution, one 
that would receive international sanction 
and approval. The solution, he realized, 
could not be accomplished through infiltra- 
tions into other lands, or through small- 
scale philanthropic colonization efforts in 
Palestine. Herzl favored only a kind of 
colonization which we could protect, if need 
be, with our own army. The day of little 
essays and ventures, he maintained, the Yom 
Ketanot, had to end. 

As a result of successive disheartening ef- 
forts and rebuffs, he had come to the further 
conclusion that the movement to establish 
a political home for the Jewish people and 
put an end to their national homelessness 
must be a mass moyement. At first, Herzl 
did not want to stir up the masses. He hoped 
to appeal to the rich, the notables, hoping 
that they would finance his vast project of 
national transmigration. But when the 
Baron de Hirsh’s and the Rothschild's failed 
him, he turned to the people—to those whose 
lives were dark with persecution, misery, and 
pogroms in the countries of Eastern Europe, 
and to those who felt the slings and slurs and 
the poison pens of anti-Semitism in the 
countries of Western Europe—an anti-Semi- 
tism was being lifted high on the rising tides 
of nationalism, capitalism, and racialism. 

At Basle, the vanguard of the Jewish peo- 
ple met at the summons and under the in- 
spiration of this mystic, statesman and man 
of action. There, in 1897, the Age of De- 
cision was ushered in. “At Basle,’ wrote 
Herzl, “I founded the Jewish State.“ Not 
actually, of course, 50 years were to elapse 
before the Jewish State would be founded. 
But the decision was there made, and a 
worldwide Jewish organization was brought 
into existence to carry it out. Here for the 
first time was a clear purpose, a firm re- 
solve, and a people pledged to a course of 
action. What was said at Sinai may very 
well have been restated at Basle: “this day 
you have become a people.” Moses knew, of 
course, that many years would have to elapse 
and much hard welding and fusion would 
have to take place before his motley hoard 
of emancipated slaves, many-tribed and 
rabble-infiltrated would become a people in 
the true sense of the word. But at Sinai 
the group had been infused with a new life 
and a new mission which had made them 


of single purpose, 
together. They had been given a collective 
soul and that soul had been ignited. 

At Basle, the Jews who could not make 
up their minds in the Age of Drift had be- 
come a people again. Their physical re- 
sources for their enormous historic enter- 
prise were limited indeed. But the indomi- 
table will of the people had again asserted 
itself and it was finally on the march again. 
Herzl the mystic did not underestimate the 
power of physic resources. “Great things,” 
he wrote in his diary, “do not need to have 
a firm foundation. An apple must be put 
on the table so that it should not fall. The 
earth swings in space the secret les 
in movement.” 

The age of decision was soon followed by 
the age of struggle—the hard years of fight- 
ing enemies within and without, years of 
diplomatic missions and excursions, of frus- 
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trations and setbacks; years of driving prop- 
aganda and organization. More than one 
generation of the best and bravest among 
our people engaged in this struggle, in the 
face of overwhelming odds, and many of 
them fell upon the high place of the battle. 
Herzl himself wrote in his diary on May 2, 
1901; “Today, I am 41 years old; nearly 6 
years have passed since I began this move- 
ment, which has made me old, tired and 
poor.” Two years later he was dead. At 
times, Herzl became very disillusioned, 
Where were the people whom he was strug- 
gling to liberate? Why did they not rally 
in great multitudes to the urgent cause and 
his earnest appeal? Why were they unload- 
ing upon his own tired heart all the bitter- 
ness and resentment of their unhappy lives? 
“Let it be inscribed upon my epitaph,” he 
once wrote, “he had too high an opinion of 
the Jews.” 

Other prophets of our people in the past, 
in the impatience of their love, cried out 
in a similar vein. But these prophets and 
seers came to understand, after their dark 
hours and disillusionments were passed, that 
their people was God’s people, worthy of 
Saving and deserving of sacrifice. Compact 
of firmness and compassion their hearts were 
full of concern for this very people which 
so often failed them. Forgive the people's 
sins, O God,” cried Moses, “or blot me out of 
Thy book.” 

The age of struggle moved on through 
years of political evaslons on the part of 
the mandatory government, through illegal 
immigration, violent resistance, and through 
the appalling tragedies of two World Wars 
which saw the House of Israel ravaged as it 
had never been ravaged before in all its long 
checkered history. For a time, it looked as 
if European Jewry would be completely de- 
stroyed and there would be no need for a 
national homeland, but for a national grave- 


yard. 

But here again, the oft repeated miracle of 
our history recurred and the age of struggle 
culminated in the age of victory. Five years 
after Buchenwald and Dachau, 50 years aft- 
er Basle, the State of Israel was proclaimed. 
The Galut ended; its curse was lifted from 
the shoulders and hearts of our people. 
Those who sowed in tears could now reap in 
joy. A new day had dawned, a wonderful 
day of great new beginnings. The road which 
led our people through the long and terrible 
Wilderness had brought them at long last, 
3 and triumphant, into the Promised 

d. 

Today the age of consolidation is with 
us—the age of hammer, saw, and plow, the 
age when architect, engineer, scientist and 
civil servant are pi with skill and 
eagerness to give body to the dream come 
true. 

Fortunately for our people, we are now 
concerned more with tasks than with prob- 
lems. Our people, in Israel and in the Dias- 
pora, I am sure, will not fail in the new 
age of consolidation any more than they 
failed in the age of decision or struggle. 
They will bend to their many tasks in high 
resolution and in great confidence. It has 
been most gratifying to note that the initial 
period in this age of consolidation has not 
been attended by the sort of crisis, strife 
and disorder bordering on chaos, which has 
been the unfortunate experience of some of 
the recently founded states in Africa and 
Asia. In this regard, Israel has demon- 
strated a political maturity of a very high 
order. 

In this age of consideration the State of 
Israel will continue to face, for some time 
to come, one serious problem, the unresolved 
problem of its unreconciled Arab neighbors. 
This problem has been aggravated by the 
power struggle which has been going on be- 
tween the Communist and the non-Commu- 
nist blocs, in which struggle small, new 
states are often used as pawns or shuttle- 
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cocks. In this dangerous game, every form 
of political intrigue, adventure, and intran- 
sigonce has been encouraged. Some day the 
great powers, which once wrecked the League 
of Nations, will come to realize the very real 
and present danger, not alone to the effec- 
tiveness, but to the very survival of the 
United Nations, which lurks in the height- 
ened tensions cf their increasing rivalries. 
They may then turn away from their lethal 
game and look for ways of cooperation. Some 
day, too, Arab statesmen will arise who will 
realize the utter futility of continuing boy- 
cotts and blockades against Israel, or con- 
spiracies to mount military attacks upon it, 
in the hope of destroying it. They will 
then proceed to work out together with a 
very willing Israel, programs of progress, re- 
habilitation, and development which will 
benefit all the nations in the Near East. All 
this must some day come to pass. But until 
such time, Israel will have to carry on its 
work of consolidation under great handicaps 
and difficulties. But carry on, it will. And 
the Jews of the world will assist it. 

Of the Zionist movement, Dr. Herzl once 
wrote: “But one thing I regard as certain, 
and place beyond the reach of. all doubt, 
‘The movement will endure. I do not know 
when I shall die, but Zionism will never die.“ 

It were well if we were to reaffirm his 
words today: Zionism must never die. Zion- 
ism which bult the State of Israel, must 
now buttress it. Zionism was always far 
more than scaffolding for the erection of the 
State of Israel. It was and is the expres- 
sion of the unbroken will of our people to 
live and to live creatively and in freedom, 
which time and again rebuilt the fallen tab- 
ernacle of David. Zionism was the archi- 
tectural design, the material out of which 
the State of Israel was built, and the will 
that built it. And Zionism will remain its 
sure and main support in the days to come. 
It would be folly to brenk the cask, and still 
hope that the wine will be retained. Nor 
is there any other cask available into which 
the wine can be poured and conserved. 

It would be a grave mistake for Israel to 
rely exclusively on the economic undergird- 

of the and to expect this to 
continue indefinitely without having the loy- 
alty and interest of our people in the Dias- 
pora continuously nourished and replenished 
by a movement which is specifically directed 
to this end. “You shall not be redeemed 
with money.” 

This is a good admonition to keep before 
us at all times. The very fact that our 


should prove to us how much Zionism is 
needed. Were Zionism a spent and used- 
up movement, they would ignore it. But 
they know better. What confronts them in 
Zionism is the ultimate force which they 
must overcome If they are to win. 

Zionism must continue to invigorate the 
life of our people everywhere, not for the 
sake of Zion only, but for the sake of uni- 
versal Isracl. The Diaspora cannot solve 
all the problems of the State of Israel, but 
neither can the State of Israel solve all the 
Problems of the Diaspora. Each has a life of 
its own and will continue to have a life of 
ite own. But Zionism can serve both as a 
two-way bridge, open at all times for spirit- 
ual and cultural traffic, to transmit. the in- 
spiration of the one to the other. It must 
be the dynamo of historic Jewish valucs 
everywhere, in Israel and in the Diaspora. 
For we are and remain one people—not po- 
litically, of course—and the establishment of 
the State of Israel has certainly not divided 


us. 

Tue State of Israel is a great and glorious 
fact in Jewish life which is destined to in- 
fluence its every phase everywhere. But 
greater than the State of Israel is the people 
of Israel, and greater than the people of 
Israel is the Immortal vision and hope which 
Sustained our people through the long cen- 
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turies, which made of it a covenanted people, 
pledged to the ideal of Malchut Shamayim, 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

Zionism, as the pledge of positive Jewish 
living in the spirit of our deathless prophetic 
tradition, can help us all, both in Israel and 
in the Diaspora, to work together for the 
coming of the next great age, the distant, the 
ultimate age, the Messianic Age, when justice 
and peace will be established on earth, when 
“each man will live under his vine and under 
his fig tree with none to make him afraid." 

The establishment of the State of Israel 18 
not the final aet in the drama of Israel. Our 
people are moving on, the Ark of the Cove- 
nant is moving on, in greater freedom now 
and in greater confidence along the broad 
highways of the world, to Acharit Hayamim, 
to the end of days, prefigured by our seers, 
“when they shall not hurt, nor destroy in all 
My holy mountain, and the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of God, as the 
waters cover the sea.“ 


— — 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
the committee did on this day present 
to the President for his approval bills 
aye joint resolutions of the following 
titles: 


HR. 383. An act to authorize the annexa- 
tion of certain real property of the United 
States by the city of Wyandotte, Mich.; 

H.R. 816, An act to convey certain lands in 
Oklahoma to the Cheyenne and Arapaho In- 
dians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1626. An act for the relief of F. P. 
Tower, Lillie B. Lewis, the estate of Manuel 
Branco, John Santos Carinhas, Joaquin 
Gomez Carinhas, and Manuel Jesus Carinhas; 

HR. 2565, An act to promote effectual 
Planning, development, maintenance, and 
coordination of wildlife, fish, and game con- 
servation and rehabilitation in military 
reservations; 

H.R. 3536. An act for the relief of Guada- 
lupe Villarreal, Jr.; 

H.R. 7810. An act to credit periods of in- 
ternment during World War II to certain 
Federal employees of Japanese ancestry for 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951; 

H.R. 7990. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians 
of Oklahoma; 

H.R. 8156. An act for the relief of Jack 
Kent Cooke; 

H.R. 8166, An act for the rellef of the 
Crum-McKinnon Building Co, Billings, 
Mont.; 

HR. 8424. An act to amend section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949 with respect 
to positions in the Library of Congress; 

HR. 8665. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt in the National Capital” 
to provide for the construction of such me- 
morlal by the Secretary of the Interior; 

H.R. 9718. An act for the relief of Otis 
Drinkard; 

H.R. 10087, An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers 
to elect an overall imitation on the foreign 
tax credit; 

HR.10311. An act providing that certain 
provisions of Public Law 335 dated October 
7. 1949 (63 Stat. 724), shall apply to the 
Mercedes division of the lower Rio Grande 
rehabilitation project, Texas; 
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H.R. 10341. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize grants-in- 
aid to universities, hospitals, laboratorics, 
and other public or nonprofit institutions 
to strengthen their programs of research 
and research training in sciences related to 
health; 

IIR. 10548. An act to amend the Helium 
Act of March 3, 1925, as amended, for the 
defense, security, and the general welfare 
of the United States; 

HR. 10586. An act to enable the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Co. to convey title to 
certain lands in Idaho to the Pocatello First 
Corp. of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints; 

H.R. 10841. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1939 to place bamboo pipestems on the 
Tree list: 

H.R. 10960. An act to amend section 5701 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the excise tax upon cigars, and for 
other purposes; 

ILR. 11322. An act for the rellef of Col. 
Joseph A, Nichols; 

HR, 11280. An act for the relief of Mr. Joe 
J. Farmer; 

H.R, 12043. An act to amend sections 22, 
23, and 24, title 13, United States Code, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12383. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12458. An act to Increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the work 
of the President’s Committee on Employment 
for the Physically Handicapped; 

H.R. 12536, An act relating to the treat- 
ment of charges for local advertising for 
purposes of determining the manufacturers 
sale price; 

H.R. 12574. An act to amend the Long- 
shoremen's and Harbor Workers“ Compensa- 
tion Act, so as to provide that an injured 
employee shall have the right to select his 
own physician, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12580. An act to extend and improve 
coverage under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system and to re- 
move hardships and inequitics, improve the 
financing of the trust funds, and provide 
disability benefits to additional individuals 
under such system; to provide grants to 
States for medical care for aged individuals 
of low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act; to improve 
the employment compensation provisions 
such act; and for other purposes; 

H R. 12659. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on heptanole 
acid, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12699. An act to cancel a deed of 
trust to the United States from the predeces- 
sor in name of Gallaudet College and any 
evidence of indebtedness related to the 
same transaction, to quiet the college's titie 
to property belonging to it, and for other 


purposes; ’ 

H.R. 12750. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 18021. An act to provide for assist- 
ance in the development of Latin Amerles 
and in the reconstruction of Chile, and for 
other purposes; 

H R. 13053. An act to increase the salaries 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the U.S, Park Police. 
the White House Police, and for other pw 


poses; 

H.R. 13086. An act to amend section 4(#) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1034, 
amended; 

HR. 13161. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes; 

HJ. Res. 311. Joint resolution authorizirg 
the erection of a statue of Taras Shev~ 
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chenko on public grounds in the District of 
Columbia; 

H. J. Res. 402. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to enter into a compact 
related to the regulation of mass transit in 
the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area, and 
for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 704. Joint resolution to remove 
copyright restrictions upon the musical com- 
Position “Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag.“ 
and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 723. Joint resolution extending 
an invitation to the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale to hold the 1962 world sport 
Parachuting championships at Orange, 

and 

H. J. Res. 784. Joint resolution amending 
the act of July 14, 1960, to extend the time 
Within which the U.S, Constitution 175th 
Anniversary Commission shall report to Con- 
Gress, and including certain amendments 
Telating to housing. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED AFTER SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President, subsequent to the sine 
adjournment of the Congress, noti- 
fied the Clerk of the House that on the 
following dates he had approved and 
Signed bills and joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles: 
On August 31, 1960: 
HR. 5789. An act to incorporate the Agri- 
Cultural Hall of Fame; and 
H.R. 11666. An act making appropriations 
tor the Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
Year ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 


On September 2, 1960: 

HR. 900. An act to validate certain over- 
Payments inadvertently made by the United 
States to several of the States and to relieve 
Certifying and disbursing officers from lia- 
bility therefrom; 

H. R. 2339. An act to revise, codify, and en- 
act into law, title 39 of the United States 
Code, entitled The Postal Service“; 

H.R. 5747. An act to amend section 152, 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 

e concealment of assets in contemplation 

ptoy: 


HR. 7263. An act for the relief of Edward’ 


Ketchum; 
HR. 7792. An act for the relief of Martin 
A. Mastandrea; 
wo 8989. An act for the relief of Ralph 
- Anderson; 
et: An act for the relief of Harry 
0 7 
Ko 10431. An act for the relief of Isami 
Ozuka (also known as Isami Notsuka); 
HR. 10455. An act to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920; 
HR. 10598. An act to clarify certain provi- 
Ons of the Criminal Code relating to the 
portation or shipment of injurious mam- 
Mals, birds, amphibians, fish, and reptiles 
(18 U.S.C, 42(a), 42 (b)): and relating to the 
ortation or receipt of wild mammals 
taken in violation of State, National, 
dr foreign laws (18 U.S.C. 43), and for other 
Purposes; 


a HR. 11188. An act for the relief of Edward 
Anderson: 
HR. 11327. An act for the relief ot Chaun- 
Sey A. Analt; 
i R. 11390. An act making appropriations 
— the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Ucation, and Welfare, and related agencies, 


for the fiscal year nding June 30, 1961, and 
tor other peice i 5 
MR. 11420. An act for the relief of 
Hofacker; 
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H.R. 11460. An act for the relief of 
Edouard E. Perret; 

H.R. 11486. An act for the relief of Rich- 
ard J. Power; 

HR. 12326. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and certain study commissions, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes; 

HR. 12475, An act for the relief of Claude 
L. Wimberly; 

H.R. 12476. An act for the relief of John 
H. Esterline; 

HR. 12619. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to issue a procla- 
mation in connection with the centennial 
of the birth of Jane Addams, founder and 
leader of Chicago’s Hull House, 

On September 6, 1960: 

H.R. 2178. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to make certain changes in 
the road at Whites Branch, Grapevine Reser- 
voir, Tex.; 

H.R. 4826. An act for the relief of Arthur 
E. Collins; 

H.R. 6084. An act for the relief of J. Butler 
Hyde; 

H.R. 7758. An act to improve the admin- 
istration of oversea activities of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and for other 


urposes; 

H.R. 8054. An act for the relief of William 
Edgar Weaver; 

H.R. 8289. An act to accelerate the com- 
mencing date of civil service retirement an- 
nuities, and for other purposes; 

HR. 9877. An act to provide for the pro- 
tection of forest cover for reservoir areas 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Army and the Chief of Engineers; 

H.R. 9406. An act for the relief of William 
J. Huntsman; 

H.R. 11165. An act for the relief of Robert 
J. Reeves; 

ELR. 12350. An act for the relief of Marion 
John Nagurski; : x 

H.R. 12471. An act for the relief of Capt, 
Lucien B, Clark 02051623, MSC, U.S, Army; 

H.R. 12530. An act to authorize adjust- 
ment, in the public interest, of rentals under 
leases entered into for the provision of com- 
mercial recreational facilities at the John 
H. Kerr Reservoir, Va.-N.C., and 

H.R. 12563. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS DISAPPROVED AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The message further announced that 
the President had disapproved of the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


STABILIZE MINING OF LEAD AND ZINC 


H.R. 8860. Ihave withheld approval of 
H.R. 8860, “to stabilize the mining of lead 
and zine by small domestic producers on 
public, Indian, and other lands, and for 
other purposes.” 

H.R. 8860 authorizes lead and zinc 
subsidies based on the difference between 
market prices and a price of 17 cents per 
pound for lead and 14% cents per pound 
for zinc. The subsidies would be paid on 
the output of mines producing not more 
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than 2,000 tons annually of each com- 
modity. 


The problems of our lead and zinc 
miners have caused me concern for 
some time. To help solve these prob- 
lems, the administration has taken ad- 
ministrative actions and has twice pro- 
posed legislation which the Congress did 
not enact. Thereafter, in October of 
1958, I reduced imports by imposing 
quantitative controls. y 

Now the Congress has enacted H.R. 
8860, but unfortunately it would harm 
rather than help the lead-zine indus- 
try. It would negate the progress of 
recent years, increase the problems of 
lead-zine producers, subject the market 
to instability, and burden our taxpayers 
with unsound subsidies. Apart from the 
fact that the appropriations authorized 
by the bill would be completely inade- 
quate to pay the proposed subsidies— 
with the result that the bill’s intended 
beneficiaries could be misled into pro- 
duction for which they would not receive 
the promised subsides—the bill has these 
fatal defects: 

First, H.R. 8860 would intensify the 
industry’s problems by generating sub- 
stantial additional production at the ex- 
pense of other miners’ jobs. Its subsi- 
dies would induce the opening for full- 
time production of many mines which 
are not now operating, some of which 
have operated only intermittently in the 
past. The substantial additions to sup- 
ply would depress lead and zinc prices 
and thus cause cutbacks and layoffs of 
mineworkers in the unsubsidized mines. 

Second, the subsidized production in- 
duced by this bill would complicate, even 
frustrate, programs now in effect that 
are gradually bringing the production 
and demand of these commodities into 
balance. As a result of existing import 
controls and continuing international 
cooperation, the volume of imports is at 
the lowest levels, and constitutes the 
smallest percentage of total lead-zinc in 
supply, in nearly a decade. This has 
made it possible during 1959 for domes- 
tic lead and zinc producers to reduce 
excess stocks and to increase mine out- 
put. While consumption of these two 
metals has been at disappointing levels, 
the domestic industry should, with in- 
creased demand, again move rapidly for- 
ward to normal and stable operation at 
reasonable prices. The depressed prices 
that would result from the subsidy pro- 
gram would represent a backward step. 
A lasting solution can best be achieved 
through a worldwide balance of produc- 
tion and consumption, and that is the 
object of past and current international 
consultations. 

Third, approval of H.R. 8860 would 
generate demands for equal treatment 
and similar subsidies from other produc- 
ers of lead and zinc as well as producers 
of many other minerals. Such a system 
of subsidies would make a substantial 
portion of domestic mining totally de- 
pendent on Federal appropriations and 
would thereby lessen incentives for tha 
technological improvement vital to the 
continued health of American mining. 

For these reasons, I am compelled to 
withhold my approval of HR. 8860. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Warre House, September 2, 1960. 
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TARIFF——MARKING OF IMPORTED ARTICLES AND 
CONTAINERS 
H.R. 5054. I am withholding my ap- 
proval from H.R. 5054, “to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to the 
marking of imported articles and con- 
tainers.” 


The bill would provide that new pack- 
aging for articles imported in containers 
required by present law to be marked 


- with the name of the country of origin 


must be similarly marked by the repack- 
ager, whether the importer, distributor, 
retailer, or other handler of the mer- 
chandise. Goods in packages not so 
marked would be subject to seizure and 
forfeiture. The requirement could be 
waived only where found to necessitate 
such substantial changes in customary 
oe practices as to cause undue hard- 

p. 

H.R. 5054 runs counter to one of our 
major foreign policy objectives—the re- 
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duction of unnecessary barriers and 
hindrances to trade. The burdens the 
bill would impose are unnecessary be- 
cause the Federal Trade Commission re- 
quires the disclosure of the foreign origin 
of repackaged imported articles when it 
is in the public interest to do so. 

The United States and other principal 
trading nations of the world have recog- 
nized that burdensome marking require- 
ments can be a hindrance to trade and 
have agreed to the principle that such 
hindrances should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. H.R. 5054 might well result in 
successive domestic handlers requiring 
written assurances of proper marking in 
order to avoid the severe penalty of 
seizure and forfeiture. The cost and the 
complications involyed in such cumber- 
some paperwork would tend to discour- 
age such imports, Moreover, this meas- 
ure could prove ultimately damaging to 
our export-expansion efforts, for need- 
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lessly restrictive action on our part 
eould readily lead to similarly restrictive 
action by other countries against Amer- 
ican goods, 

In addition, the bill would unneces- 
sarily extend the Bureau of Customs into 
new areas by requiring the Bureau to fol- 
low goods after they have entered the 
stream of domestic commerce and to act 
against handlers of merchandise who are 
not.importers. The Bureau would be re- 
quired to determine the nature of cus- 
tomary trade practices and the possi- 
bility of undue hardship in a field out- 
side its normal competence. Aside from 
the unnecessary additional expense, 
these new responsibilities would be most 
awkward for the Bureau to administer. 

For these reasons I am withholding 
my approval of H.R. 5054. 

DwicuT D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Wuire House, September 5, 1960. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title II. Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 


(b) All information required to be filed 
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under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 
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The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the first calendar quarter of 1960 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter: 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
Ployees Association, Post Office Box 2169, 
South Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $492. E. (9) $281.36. 


A. Claris Adams, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,812. E. (9) $5,362.51. 
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A. William B. Allen, 817 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and 
Plastic Workers of America, High at Mill 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,210. E. (9) 819.25. 


A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Civil Liberties Union, 156 
Firth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,030.07. E. (9) $2,030.07. 

A. American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N. O. 

D. (6) $7,120.80. E. (9) $7,120.80. 


A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $10,637.34. E. (9) $10,637.34. 

A. American Gas Association, Inc., 


420 
Lexington Avenue, New Tork, N.Y. 


— 


A. American Legion. . 
D. (6) 660,032.16. E. (9) $33,468.88. 


— American Library Assoclation, 50 East 


uron Street, Chicago, II. 
D. (6) $161.75. E. (9) 84.973,07. 


Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


iig American Life Convention, 230 North 
D. (6) $455.85. 


E. (9) $17.50. 


Ea American Merchant Marine Institute, 
» 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $1,468.75. 
A. American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $532. E. (9) $10,100.44. 
1 Ry American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
80 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
| (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $15,675.24, 


t American veterinary Medical Associa- 
nm 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


E. (9) $604.11. 


ey; American Yugoslay Claims Committee, 
nett 87th Street. New York, N. T. 
+ (6) 9384.25. E. (9) $401.23. 
Auen Robert E. Ansheles, 1025 Connecticut 
a NW., Washington, D.C. 
heet American Thrift Assembly, 1025 Con- 
leut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
(6) $1,500. 


A. Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion, Mescalero, N. Mex. 
A, Apparel Industry Committee on Im- 


ports, 1130 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $2,688.37. 


A. Anne Archbold, 3905 Reservoir Road 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $500. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $173.27. 

A. Lester Asher, 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Illinois State Conference of Bullding 
and Construction Trades, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) 8500. E. (9) 650. 


A. Association of Stock Exchange Firms, 
120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 2, Box 406, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3025 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) 81. 

A. Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., 72 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,012.42. 


A. William J. Barnhard, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Chamber of Commerce for 
Trade with Italy, Inc., 105 Hudson Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $35.68. 


A. Carl H. Berglund, 1219 Washington 
Building, Tacoma, Wash. 
E. (9) $40.92. 


A. Helen Berthelot, 1925 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $3,471.79. 


A. C. B. Blankenship, 1925 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,352.48. 


A. Mrs, Paul Blanshard, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

D. (6) $180. E.(9) $120. 


A. J. Wliicy Bowers, Sixth and Cherry 
Streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associs- 
tion, Sixth and Cherry Strects, Chattanooga, 
Tenn, 


A. Roland Boyd, 218 East Louisiana Street, 
McKinney, Tex. 

B. Wherry Housing Association, 1737 H 
Strect NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (0) $8,265.35. E. (9) $679.06. 


A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Strect 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Grossen- 
baumerstrasse 253, Mulhelm Ruhr, Germany. 

E. (9) $160, 


A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Studi fur Privatrecht- 
liche Auslandsinteressen, e.v. Controscarpe 
46, Germany. 

E. (9) $270. 


A. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
1122 Engineers Bullding, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Mrs. Fred L. Bull, 4312 Rowalt Drive, 
College Park, Md. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, DL 


A. John J. Burke, 1062 West Platinum 
Street, Butte, Mont. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Post Of- 
fice Box 1445, Spokane, Wash. 

E. (9) $550. 


A. George P. Byrne, Jr., 53 Park Place, New 
York, N.Y. 


B. U.S. Wood Screw Service Bureau, 53 
Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


A. C. G. Caffrey, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N. O. 

D. (6) $760.20, 


A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union- 
Metal Trades AFL-CIO, Box 471, 
Balboa Heights, C.Z, 


D. (6) 1,963. E. (9) $1,324.72. 


A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 


A. Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


E. (9) 6118. 


A. Colorado Railroad Association, 845 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 
E. (9) $704.64. 


A. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing. 


A. Committee on Cooperative Advertising, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German and Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $100. s 


A. Eugene P. Conser, 36 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
n. 
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A. Julien D. Conover, Ring Building, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
eee e e 


ing, Washington, D 
D. (6) $1,000. K. 05 $2.40. 


Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,625. 


A. Council of Conservationists, Inc., 10 
East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $845.73. E. (9) $845.73. 

A. County Supervisors’ Association of Call- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

E. (9) $781.56. 


A. Paul L. Courtney, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $300. 


A. Oscar Cox, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
D. (6) $636.25. 


A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,054.60. E. (9) $1,054.60. 

A. Leo J. Crowley, 840 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $704.64. E. (9) $704.64, 

A. 8. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans, La. 

E. (9) $38.45. 
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A. William C. Doherty, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 

A. Douglas, Obear & Campbell, 822 South- 
ern Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Anne Archbold, 3905 Reservoir Road, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) 9.10. 

A. John W. Edelman, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,410.34. E. (9) $660.41. 

A. Harold Edwards, 1012 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Health Federation, 703 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $700. 

A. John W. 2 1040 Warner Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter 
o 1040 Warner Building, Washington. 
D 

D. (6) $656.11. K. (9) $21. 


A. Mrs, Albert E. Farwell, Box 188, Route 
2, Vienna, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, DL 
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A. James Finucane, 926 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Return of Confiscated 
German & Japanese Property, 926 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Berchmans T. Fitzpatrick, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,350. 


A. E. F. Forbes, 604 Mission Street. San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Mrs. J. A. Ford, 808 North Capitol Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 


a 


A. James F. Fort, 1424 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B, American Trucking Associations, 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $128.60. 

A. Robert W. Frase, 1820 Jeferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
24 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $1,681.75. 


Inc., 


A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,688.87. 

A. General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Miss Chloe Gifford, 1734 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. John A. Gosnell, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Group Health Association of America, 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $217. 

A. Alfred N. Guertin, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ul. 

D. (6) 828. 


A. Rodger S. Gunn, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Sait Lake City, Utah. 


n, 4618 Highland Drive, 


A. Hoyt 8. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,040. E. (9) $198.74. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $340.06. 
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F 


33 MTD, 
Street FE, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $204.72. 
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A. William A. Hanscom, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union, 1840 California Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $225. 


A. Robert E. Harper, 1913 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 


A. John A. Hartman, Jr., 67 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $950.65. 

A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Cooperative Advertising, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Chas. H. Heltzel, 606 Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Service 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $930. E. (9) $467.27. 

A. Joseph D. Henderson, 431 Balter Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La, 

B: American Association of Small Business. 

D. (6) $1,875. 

A. Jake D. Hill, 1006 Security Federal 
Building, Columbia, S.C. 

B. South Carolina Railroad Association. 

E. (9) 675.86. 

A. Home Town Free Television Association. 
1735 De Sales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Vernon F. Hovey, 101 Nott Terrace, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

B. National Dairy Products Corp., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $269.38, 

A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Box 
1187, Joliet, III. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. E. (9) $1,139.29. 

A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Lawn Mower Institute, Inc. Mills 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. B. A. Hungerford, 53 Park Place, New 
York City. 

B. George P. Byrne, 63 Park Place, NeW 
York, N.Y. 

A. John M. Hurley, 302 Hoge Building. 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association. 

D. (6) $886.54. 

A. Illinois State Conference of Building & 
Construction Trades, 130 North Wells Street 
Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $3,143.58. 

A. Robert C. Jackson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Bullding, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $2,000, E. (9) $290. 


A. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc 
820 Highland Avenue, Newark, N.J. 


D. (6) $100. E. (9) $104.75. 


A. Peter Dierks Joers, 810 Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 

B. Dierks Forests, Inc, 810 Whittington 
Aveuue, Hot Springs, Ark. 
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A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $302.85. 


A. Jerome J, Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 61.878. 

A. Elizabeth A. Kendall, 2310 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $183. 

A, Charles E. Kief, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,093.75. 

A. Joseph T. King, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Equipment Distributors, 
Sprinkler Irrigation Association, Aluminum 
Extruders Council, and Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Arsoclation. 

E. (9) $409.61. 

A. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Kingman. 

D. (6) $1,420. E. (9) $1,420. 

A, Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Bullding, 
Washington, D.c. 

B. Atlantic, Gulf & Great Lakes Shipbuild- 
ing Association, 529 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Charles R. Larson, 1040 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 3 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers“ As- 
sociation, 1040 Warner Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 3 

D. (6) $656.11. E. (9) $14.50. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc, 
1424 16th Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $300. 


A. Alan Latman, 200 Enst 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Committee for Effective De- 

Legislation, 200 Eust 424 Street, New 

York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $792.23. 

A. Jonathan Lindiey, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc. 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) 6450. E. (9) $26.40. 


A. Donald Linville, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
cago, II. 
B. American Hardboard Association, 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, II. 
D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $210. 


A. Harold O. Lovre, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associntions, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., W D.C. 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $78.65. 


A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr, 530 West Sixth 

reet, Los Angeles. Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Cullf. 

D. (6) $3,777.54. E. (9) $2,621.55. 


A. J. A. McCallam, 1507 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


E. (9) $604.11, 


A. William J. McDonald, 8005 Fernside 
evard, Alameda, Calif, 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 

ployee Organizations, 3005 Fernside 
evard, Alameda, Calif. 
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A. Joseph B. McGrath, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,019.25. E. (9) $329.42. 


A. Charles R. McNeill, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $2.55, 


A. Willlam P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Willi Zietz, Savoy Hilton Hotel, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. John W. MacKay, 918 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Clerks Union, 918 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,700.10. E. (9) $350. 

A. MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood, 
134 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams House, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,300. E. (9) §950.77. 

A. Albert E. Maddocks, 1883 South Seventh 
East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Liberty Under Law, Inc., Post Office Box 
2013, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

A. Don Mahon, Box 959 Ben Franklin 
Station, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $796.34. 

A. James D. Mann, 714 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, PD. C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
714 Sheraton Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Tommy M. Martin, 1040 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association, 1040 Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. p 

D. (6) $656.11. E. (9) $12. 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,205. E. (9) $377. 

A. Ellis E. Meredith, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Apparel Industry Committee on Im- 
ports, 1130 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


5. (6) $312.50. 


A. Ross A. Messer, Post Office Box 1611, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Post Office & 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Post Office Box 1611, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $108.80. 


A. M. Barry Meyer, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $42.30. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Safe Harbor Water Power Corp., 90 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $50,000. E. (9) $14.30. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Helena W. Shire Trust, Helena Shire 
Oppenheimer, Ann Oppenheimer Kennedy, 
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Nathan Oppenheimer, Jr., the Marine Trust 
Co. of Western New York, Buffalo, N. T., 
trustees. 

D. (6) $5,000. 


A. John R. Minor, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. County Supervisors’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 
D. (6) $750. - 

A. Willis C. Moffatt, First Security Build- 
ing, Boise, Idaho. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California. 

A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $13.25, 


A. Curtis Morris, 1725 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Joseph J. Mulhern, 11 Pemberton 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


D. (6) $7,000. E. (9) $833.94. 


A. Andrew P. Murphy, Jr., 1625 L Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,615.40. E. (9) $150.63, 

A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
910 17th Street NW., Was n, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,017.90. E. (9) $1,638.57. 

A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $540,330. E. (9) $18,833.84. 

A. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. National Association of Postmasters of 
the United States, 348 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $107,038.75. E. (9) $1,500. 

A. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Post Office Box 1611, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,383.61. E. (9) $1,933.39. 


A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $13,054.56. 


A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. T., 
and 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (8) 62.235. 

A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
Chappell, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,071.20, E. (9) $2,071.20. 

A. National Bureau for Lathing and Plas- 
tering, Inc., 2000 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. National Business Publications 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. National Committee for Effective De- 
sign Legislation, 200 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,200. E. (9) $2,258.43. 


Inc., 
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A. National Committee for Insurance Taxa- 
tlon, the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 
D.C, : 

D. (6) $21,134.45, E. (9) $21,129.14, 


A. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside Bou- 
levard, Alameda, Calif, 

D. (6) $250. 


A. The National Federation of Business and 


Professional Women's Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21,170.75. E. (9) $1,982.67. 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Businesses, Inc., 740 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. E 

D. (6) $10,323.36. E. (9) $10,923.36. 

A. National Postal Clerks Union, 918 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $11,150. E. (9) 64.143. 

A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building., Washington D.C. 

D. (6) $7,245.80. E. (9) $11,606.91. 


A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) 65,686.18. E. (9) $735. 

A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tlon, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,908. E. (9) $8,330.99. 

A. National Small Business Men's Asso- 
ciation, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, 


O. 
D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) 83.488.37. 


A. National Tax Equality Association, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 
D.C. 

D. (6) $10,629.68. E. (9) $8,164.73. 

A. Henry C. Nelson, Jr., 709 Security Fed- 
eral Building, Columbia, 8.0. 

B. South Carolina Railroad Association, 
2 Security Federal Building, Columbia, 


E. (9) $22.65. 


A. Ross D. Netherton, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edgar L. Newhouse III. 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Smelting & Refining Co., 120 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $224.55. 

A. Northwest Committee for Transporta- 
tion Planning, 2928 Macomb Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,501.60. 

A. Brice O'Brien, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.c. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 6600. 


A. Herbert R. O'Conor, Jr., 10 Light St: 
Baltimore, Md. Fes es 
B. E. Leitz, Inc., 468 Fourth Av 
York, N. T. n 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) 2600. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. Philippine War Damage Claimants 
Association, Escolta Building, 46 Escolta, 
Manila, Philippines. 


A. Charles T. O'Neill, Jr., 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) 6106.85. 

A. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake - 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $4,748.92. 


A. Geo, F. Parrish, Post Office Box 7, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
D. (6) $4,624.98. 


A. A. Lee Parsons, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 1501 
Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) 6100. E. (9) $42.90. 

A. Hugh Peterson. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 75 Marietta Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. i 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Hugh Peterson, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. United States Cane Sugar Refiners As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

A. Iris Peterson, 4201 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Line Stewards & Stewardesses As- 
sociation International, 65th and Cicero Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 


Massachusetts 


A. Andrew A. Pettis, 100 Indlana Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union of Marine & Ship- 
building Workers of America, 534 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N.J. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $2,703.23. 

A. Charles E. Potter, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., 1411 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,249.99. E. (9) $2,474.19. 


A. Homer V. Prater, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. 


D. (6) $1,996.80. E. (9) $30. 

A. William C. Prather, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, II. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $137.52. 

A. Mrs. Richard G. Radue, 3406 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teachers 
700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Sydney C. Reagan, 3840 Greenbrier 
Drive, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Asso- 
clation, Box 48, Durant, Okla, 

D. (6) $150. 


A. William T. Reed, 5800 Connecticut 
Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. Standard Oll Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $168.50. 

A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,999.98. E. (9) $107.30. 


September 8 


A. Geo. L. Reid, Jr., 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
Chappell, Nebr. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $271.20. 

A. John Arthur Reynolds, 653 Cortland 
Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 

B. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
310 Fulton-Fresno Building, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,133.32. E. (9) 8257.47. 

A. Hubert M. Rhodes, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $575. E. (9) $3.20. 


A. E. W. Rising, 328 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Sugar Beet Growers Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) 6538.61. 


A, William Neale Roach, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $101.05, 

A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

A. Kermit B. Rykken, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title & Trust 
Bullding, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Mobil Oll Co., Los Angeles; et al. 

A. Seafarers’ Section, MTD, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $55,000. E. (9) $2,278.79. 


A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Carpet Institute, Empire State 
Building, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $146.99. 

A. Selvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, 
79 Pine Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $24.85. 


A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Ralph Showalter, 1126 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft & Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 8000 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,416.32. E. (9) $1,040.85. 


A. David Silvergleid, 918 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Postal Clerks Union, 918 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,700.10, E. (9) $350. 


— 


A. Fred Smith & Co., Inc, 10 East 40th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Edward Mallinckrodt, 16 Westmoreland 
Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. M. Frederik Smith, 10 East 40th Street 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Council of Conservationists, Inc., 10 
East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


1960 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 

D. (6) $513.50. E. (9) $675.79. 

A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $1,560.88. E. (9) $1,186.45. 

A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Box 48, Durant, Okla, 

E. (9) $150, 


A. Samuel Spencer and Frank J. Whalen, 
Jr., 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Northwest Committee for Transporta- 
tion Planning. 

D. (6) $1,501.60, 


A. Richard A. Squires, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $13.05. 

A. Thomas G. Stack, 
Place, Chicago, III. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $3,735.03. 


A. Chester S. Stackpole, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Standard Public Relations, Inc, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

B. Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N.. 

D. (6) 83,000. E. (9) $600. 


A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Howard F. Knipp, 3401 South Hanover 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) $1.48, 


A, Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
on, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 


1104 West 104th 


Inc., 420 


B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
pee the Hay-Adams House, Washington, 


D. (6) $5,225. E. (9) $697.40. 
A. Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 
B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.c. 

B. American Association of Surplus Prop- 
erty Importers, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. J. Monroe Sullivan, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.c. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Association, 
16 California Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

D. (6) 8693.75. E. (9) $1,108.74. 


A. Tyre Taylor, 1511 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Stahiman Buliding, Nashville, Tenn. 
E. (9) $561.87. 
we Christy Thomas & Associates, 536 
ashington Bullding, Washington, D.C. 
Tig National Association of River and Har- 

Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $750. E. (9) $178.71. 


y 
gton Building, Washington, D.C. 
aon, Puget Sound Bridge & Dry Dock Co, 
16th Avenue S.W., Seattle, Wash. 
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A. Joseph A. Todd, Investment Building, 
ashington, D.C 


W. O. 
B. American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Joseph A. Todd, Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aris Gloves, Inc., 9 East 38th Street, 
New York, N. T. 


A. Joseph A. Todd, Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Preeport Sulphur Co., 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


161 East 42d 


A. Townsend Pian, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $8,116.15. E. (9) $3,776.38, 

A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $17.50. 

A. Veterans of World War I, USA., Inc., 
40 G Street NE., Washington, D. O. 

A. Bailey Walsh, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Lion Manufacturing Co., 2640 Belmont 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $900. 

A. Bailey Walsh, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Manufacturing Co., 3401 North 
California Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $600. 

A. Marvin B. Weaver, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Cities Service Petroleum, Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 6118. E. (9) $118. 

A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $116.45, 

A. Western Cotton Growers Association of 
California, 310 Fulton-Fresno Building, 
Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $9,210.35. E. (9) $4,466.23. 


A. Western States Meat Packers Association, 
Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif, 


D. (6) $95,245.19. E. (9) $55.67, 


A. George Y. Wheeler 2d, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Radio Corp. of America, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Don White, Post Office Box 337, Fair- 
fax, Va, 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
Post Office Box 337, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $3,830.53. 

A. John C. White, 838 Transportation 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750, E. (9) $80.99. 

A. Scott C. Whitney, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 82.500. E. (9) $1,550. 


46903 


A. Jobn J. Wicker, Jr., 706 Mutual Bund- 
ing, Richmond, va. 

B. Mutual Insurance Committee on Fed- 
eral Taxation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,184.69. E. (8) $2,184.69, 

A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $625. E. (9) $200. 


A. Albert E. Wilkinson, 417 Investment 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Anaconda Co., 616 Hennessy Build- 
ing, Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $484.20. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Wind River 
Reservation, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 

E. (9) $101.90. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Confederated Salish and Kottenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $34.76. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Indians of California, Post Office Box 
901, Redding, Calif. 

E. (9) $26.55. - 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 
Wis. 

E. (9) $13.26. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Nicholas B. Perry, €26 Belleview Boule- 
vard, Alexandria, Va. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Indian Tribe, Taholah, 
Wash. 

E. (9) $6.45. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Spokane Indian Tribe, Wellpinit, Wash. 

E. (9) $12.75. 


A. Wiliam A. Williams, Jr, Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Burton C. Wood, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,269.25. E. (9) 116.58. 


A. Wood, King. Dawson & Logan, 48 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 


A. Albert T. Woodward, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Flying Tiger Line, Ine, Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Paul D. Yager, 916 Investment Building, 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Cyrus W. and Lucille M. Manfull, 13152 


Wentworth Strect, Pacoima, Calif. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 


September 8 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1960: 


(Note.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


Fx Two Corres WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Terex COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 

PLACE AN "X" BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER on FIGURE IN THE Box at THE RIGHT or THE “REPORT” Heaptwa BELOW: 

“PreLIMINaRY” Rerort (“Registration”): To “register,” place an X“ below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 oniy. 

“QuanTerLy” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc, Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


— 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION or LOBBYING ACT 


QUARTER 
P 


ist | 2a | sa | an 
{ark one square only) — 


Nore on Irem “A” —(a) In GENERAL, This 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or 


filing a as an “employee”.) 


“Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(1) “Employee"—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B“) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If the 


(u) Employer“ — To file as an employer“, write None“ in answer to Item "B". 
Rxrcurs. 


(b) SEPARATE 


public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 


(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees. 


(u) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by thelr employers, 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarte 


r. 


Noreg on Irem “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee ts to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. Emr.torer.—State name, address, and nature of business, If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore ow Irem “C".—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this 


means “in connection with 


Report, 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House —1 302 (e). 
any activities in connection with legislative Interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 


ly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 


(ù) Before undertakin 
Act are required to file a 


liminary” Re Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, . file a : 


“Quarter 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 
O. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue, If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an X“ in the box at the 
Lt left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (e) date of distributfon, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name 

ee et ets 

t). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. 7 is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarter! 


ted 


combine s port ( 


penses 
this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this 
“Preliminary” Re Registration 


y” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


item “C4” and fill out item “D” and E“ on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 


) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 


[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 
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a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 


(il) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying reason 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has mA funds to . except those whine os svaliabie 


in the 
even though it does have expenditures to report, 


course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 


(ill) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations——Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solel: 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by Sof —.— 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis, wever, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. y 

(c) Ir Tuts REPORT Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. —(1) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
"D 6" (received for services) and D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 


will be 


ed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 


(u) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More-—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 


to $500 or more, it is not necessary to 


report such contribution under D 13” and “D 14.“ since the amount has siready been 


under D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item ! on page 1 of this report. 


D. Recetrrs (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in eyery blank. If the answer to any numbered item is None,“ write "None" in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) 

48. -Dues and assessments 

2. 6... Girts of money or anything of value 
Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
-Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 


5. 6....._._Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) 
6, $........Torat for this Quarter (Add items 1“ through “5") 


T. $......._Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 


8 Torak from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” 
and “7") 

Loans Received 

“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan .. ."—Sec. 302 (a). 

9. è-n- TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans 

10. 6... Borrowed from others during this Quarter 

2 Repald to others during this Quarter 

12. 6 Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


Contributors of $500 or more 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
18. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer yes“ or “no”; ..._--.. 
14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the period“ from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter total 6500 or more: 


Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
Amount Name and Address of Contributor 

(“Period” from Jan. 1 through -----.--...---.~ — 0 — 
$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bidg., New Tork. N. Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 


$3,285.00 Toran 


Nore on Irem E. ta) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ incl 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, 


802 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


udes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


(bd) Ir Tui REPORT Is yor AN AGENT on EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6") and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item "E 7"). 


E. Exrenorrvsrs (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 
Fill in every blank, If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 
1. $........Public relations and advertising services 
2. $........Wages, salarics, fees, commissions (other than item 
“1") 
8. $........Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 


4. 6. Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 

5. $-..--.._Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 

e Telephone and telegraph 


T. $.......-Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 
8. $.......-All other expenditures 


9. $... TOTAL for this Quarter (Add “1” through 8“ 
10. §....-..-Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


11. $.....-..Torat, from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and “10") 


Loans Made to Others 


“The term ‘expenditure’ Includes a... loan ., . Sec. 302 (b). 
12. $........Torat now owed to person filing 

13. $......._Lent to others during this Quarter 

14. 5... Repayment received during this Quarter 


sheets of paper 


Amoun 

Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Fre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
760.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 8214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
$1,750. g 2 4 — 


15, 8-15, 9-15 Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg. 

„400.00 7-18, z 

* * Washington, D, C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


$4,150.00 Tora. 
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A. Claris Adams, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, < 


A. V. J. Adduci, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,384. E. (9) $487.87. 


A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Arthur F. Aebersold, 900 F Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Was n, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,468.19. E. (9) $47.25. 


A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,503.34. E. (9) $9,503.34, 


A. Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association, 
4650 East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md. 
E. (9) $1,471.38. 


A. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Air rt Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $20,039.33. E. (9) $20,039.33. 


A. Louls J. Allen, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 


A. Nicholas E. Allen and Merrill Armour, 
1001 15th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 128 
East 14th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $60.07. 

A. W. L. Allen, 8605 Cameron Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

B. Commercial Telegraphers' Union, Inter- 
PARENS 8605 Cameron Street, Silver Spring, 


A. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees of 
America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bevy- 
erages, 1126 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $248.20. 

A. American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 

E. (9) $7,178.52. 

A. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
70 Inc, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 


5. (6) $7,870.20. E.(9) $7,870.20. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III., and 
425 13th Street NW., W n, D.C. 

D. (6) $28,311. E. (0) $28,311. 


E. (9) $32,616.51. 


A. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $4,941.97. 

A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lakeshore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $15,362.06. E. (9) 618,412.08. 
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A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $8,221.46. E. (9) $5,840.84. 


A. American Justice Association (Inc.), 
Post Office Box 1387, Washington, D.O. 
E. (9) $4.50. 


A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,015.28. E. (9) $90.88. 

A. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Til. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $13,315.69. 
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A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $1,843.75. 


A. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) $11,963.63. E. (9) $4,554.47. 


A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $4,021.88, E. (9) $4,201.88, 


A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Til. 
D. (6) $672.23, E. (9) $672.23. 


A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,023.27. E. (9) $4,277.06. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,447. E. (9) $8,695. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,885.19. E. (9) $2,393.64, 


A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,004.39. E. (9) $2,004.39. 
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A. American Sugar Beet Industry Policy 
Committee, 500 Sugar Building, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $100. 

A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $22.78, 

A. American Tramp Shipowners Associa- 
tion, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $4,992.01. 

A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $22,468.69. 

A. American Veterans Committee, 
Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) 62.342. E. (9) $155.02. 


1830 


A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
m. 

E. (9) $619.59. 

A. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. American Warehousemen d Association, 
88 Division, 222 West Adams Street, 


September 8 


A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,275. E. (9) 61,384.61. 


A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 


B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D. (6) $84. E. (9) $125.32. 


A. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,201.93. 


A. Arkansas Rallroad Committee, 1100 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class I railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas. 

D. (6) $235.60. E. (9) $1,271.81. 


A. J. Sinclair Armstrong, 45 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. United States Trust Co. of New York, 
45 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York City. 
E. (9) $1,157.14. 


A. Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.O. 


A. Associated Third Class Mall Users, 1406 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $5,072.99. K. (9) $5,072.99. 


A. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $375. 


A. Association of American Rallroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $19,846.37. E. (9) $19,846.37, 


A. Association of Casualty & Surety Cos. 
60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) 62,296.72. E. (9) $2,296.72. 


A. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 418 Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D.C, 


A. Association of Western Ratlways, 2214 
Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $520. E. (9) $520. 

A. Edward Atkins, 51 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Shoe Chain 
ptores, Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $25. 

A. Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $1,500. 

A. Richard W. Averill, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) 6109.71. 


A. Charles E. Babcock, Route 2, Box 406, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3025 North 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


D. (6) $150, 


1960 


A. Harry S. Baer, Jr., 1115 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. Aeronautical Training Society, 1115 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $115. 


A. Charles B. Bailey, Sr., 2035 South Ave- 
nue, Toledo, Ohio. 

B. Brotherhood of Rallway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 

D. (6) 61,975. E. (9) $1,852.42. 


A. George P. Baker, Soldiers Field Post 
Office, Boston, Mass. 

B. Transportation Association of America. 

A. John A. Baker. 

B. The Farmers Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1404 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 

n, D. O. 
D. (6) $3,274.88. E. (9) $290.64. 


A. Thomas F. Baker, 1128 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
ao” 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, 


pS (6) $242. E. (9) $6.20. 


A. J. H. Ballew, Nashville, Tenn. 
B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
D. (7) $2,400. E. (9) $205.26. 


A. Roy A. Ballinger, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 
801 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Se Arthur R. Barnett, TA 18th Street NW., 

Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos. 

18th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $1,340. E. (9) $89.37. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,225. 


A. William J. Barnhard, 923 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Imported Nut Section, Association of 
Distributors, Inc., 100 Hudson Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
A. William G. Barr, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


us National Parking Association, Inc, 711 


lith Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edwin C. Barringer, 1729 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc. 


William B. Barton, 1615 H Street NW., 
Ashington, D.C. 


Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. 


wee Laurie ©. Battle, 918 16th Street NW., 
ashington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers, 


Roy Battles, 1616 H Street NW., Wash- 
en D.C. 


Rus B. The National Grange of the Patrons of 
o andry, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, 


E. (9) $3,850. 
wi John V. Beamer, 625 Valley Brook Lane, 
prey Ind. 
Pine Hardwoods Association, 666 North 
laka Shore Drive, Chicago, DL 
D. (6) $350. 
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A. James F. Bell, 730 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $18.15. 


A. Mrs. Rachel S. Bell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $120. E. (9) $6.50. 


A. Ernest H. Benson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich 


D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Bergson & Borkland, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Freeport Sulphur Co., 161 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,017. E. 8). $319.65. 


A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Hudson Blery. 4517 Carew Tower, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc., 4517 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N.Y., and 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington. D.C. 

B. Mollers Suidah Shipbreakers, Ltd.; the 
Alpha Shipping Co., Ltd.; and Lancashire 
Shipping Co., Ltd. 

E. (9) $62.08. 


A. David Bishop, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Raliway & Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. John H. Biyins, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $550. 
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A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) 8600. E. (9) 6500. 


A, Richard W. Blake, 1113 10th Avenue, 
Greeley, Colo, 

B. Natiorial Beet Growers Federation, 1113 
10th Avenue, Greeley, Colo. 

D. (6) $435. 


A. William Rhea Blake, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. W. G. Blewett, 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


B. Peabody Coal Co., 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo, 
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A. Blue Cross ET N 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

A. William Blum, Jr., 1741 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $584.35. E. (9) 614.08. 


A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross & Gordon, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. T. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
8 Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. National Association of Investment 
Companies, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (8) 641.41. 


A. Hyman Bookbinder, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $403.70. 


A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Nattonal Association of Manufacturers. 


A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 

B. The Association of Western Rallways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ul. 

D. (6) 6520. 


A. Joseph Borkin, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Alleghany Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 7 TTT 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Aye- 

aas, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $375. E. (9) $435.91. 

A. G. Stewart Boswell, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $360. E. (9) $4.39. 

A. J. Wiley Bowers, Sixth and Cherry 
Streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 


Mon; Sixth and Cherry Streets, Chattanooga, 
‘enn. 


A. Charles B. Bowling, 1616 H Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Charles M. Boyer, 2517 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Boykin & De Francis, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Grossen- 
baumerstrasse 253, Mulheim Ruhr, Germany. 

E. (9) $170. 


A. Boykin & De eed 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D 

B. Studie fur Priva 
. 


E. (0) $285. 
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A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Work- 
ers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

E. (9) $196. 


A. Frank P. Brennan, Avoca, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, 

E. (9) $11.15. 


A. Homer L. Brinkley, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives. 


A. J. Olmey Brott, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $54.10. 


A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. W. 8. Bromley, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $374.04. E. (9) $332.15, 


A. George Bronz, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amity Fabrics, Inc., 12 West 32d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) 624.40. 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Freemont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,250. 


A. Derek Brooks, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $934.61. 


A. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $7,440.33. E. (9) $7,440.33. - 


A. Bryant C. Brown, 425 13th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 
B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 


A. J. D. Brown, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $110. 


A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
oa 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 

`D. (6) $1,425, E. (9) $1,449. ` 


A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 9905, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $21.37. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Bulld- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, Oiti- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla, 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $98.84 
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A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $273.80. 


A. Bulgarian Claims Committee, 24 Beek- 
man Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) 8426.75. 

A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. V., and 740 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y., and Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
740 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,272. 

A. Harold Burke, 140 Front Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. United States Cane Sugar Refiners Asso- 
ciation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. John J. Burke, 1062 West Platinum 
Street, Butte, Mont. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Post Office 
Box 1445, Spokane, Wash. 

E. (9) 8575. 

A. F. Hugh Burns, 821 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $182.80. 

A. Maurice G. Burnside, 1201 16th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation & Federal Rela- 
tions of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,937.45. E. (9) $94.59. 

A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

A. Robert M. Burr, 105, Mansfield Avenue, 
Darien, Conn. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C: 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Hollis W. Burt, 1212 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1212 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D. (6) $44.60. 

A. Harry C. Butcher, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Town Free Television Associa- 
tion, 2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

E. (9) $5,927.55. 


— 


A. George P. Byrne, Jr., 53 Park Place, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. United States Wood Screw Service Bu- 
reau, 53 Park Place, New York, N.Y. 


A. C. G. Caffrey, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
2 Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 


D. (6) $760.20, E. (9) $15. 


September 8 


A. Gordon L. Calvert, 426 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $320.29. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn, 

D. (6) $55.39. 

A. Judy Carlile, 229 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400, E. (9) $63.50. 

A. John T. Carlton and M. H. Manches- 
ter, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Braxton B. Carr, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,625. E. (9) $375. 


1025 Connecticut 


A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Buliding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8325 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Henderson H. Carson, 600 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Canton, Ohio, and 
744 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1717 East Ninth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $740. 

A, Albert E. Carter, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) 84.500. E. (9) $1,006.18. 


A. Francis R. Cawley, 1101 Vermont Ave 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. z 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, INC- 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $1,680. E. (9) $721.17. 


A. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A 
1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Justice M.-Chambers, 2521 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Greg-Gary Corp., 7 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 
E. (9) $200. 


A. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh Pa. 
D. (6) $1,127.91. E. (9) $4,752.76. 


A. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C: 

A. Charles Patrick Clark, 500 World Center 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. B. Rapaport & Son, Inc., Central Street, 
Post Office Box 169, Windsor, Conn. 

A. Earl W. Clark, 132 Third Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 182 Third Street SE., Washington, P. C. 


D. (6) $900. E. (9) $422.59. 


1960 


A. Robert M. Clark, 1710 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ul. 


A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph Coakley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, 155 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago, Il. 

D. (6) $2,800, 

A. William H. Coburn, 530 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Forest Industries Association, 


526 Henry Building, Portland, Oreg. 
D. (6) 81,500. E. (9) $986.90. 


A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New York, 
NY. 
B. National Association of Investment Cos., 
61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,150. K. (9) 174.08. 


A. Committee for ‘Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 
epg Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 

O. 


A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $13,550. E. (9) $5,447.74. 


A. R. T. Compton, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pan American World Airways System, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $16.65. 


A. Orval R. Cook, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
n, D.C. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 


B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Buliding, 
Washington, D.C. ; 


B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1631 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturers’ Association of Puerto 
Rico, San Juan, P.R. 


D. (6) $1,670. E. (9) $21.20. 


A. Ben C. Corlett, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1.250. E. (9) $659.16. 


A. Edward J. Coughlin, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
Sineers, 900 P Street NW. Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $195. E. (9) 620. - 


A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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mento, Calif. 
E. (9) $784.51, 


A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) 62.70. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Can Co., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $44.43. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Joint Resolution 1955 
Legislature, Post Office Box 3170, Honolulu, 
Ha wall. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ohio Deposit Guarantee Fund, 1303 
Fifth Third Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $16.82. 


A. A. M. Crawford, 704 Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, 121 East Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $28.14. 


A. Wuüllam A. Cromartie, 1 North LaSall 
Street, Chicago, III. s 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $809.38. 


A. Laurence A. Crosby, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 
801 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. Paul Cunningham, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Society of Composers, Authors 
& Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, New Yor 
N.Y. 


A. John T. Curran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $701.25. 


A. Bryce Curry, 907 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
oo 907 Ring Building, Washington, 


D. (6) $650. 

A. Bernard Cushman, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employes of 
America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A6909 


A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Rallways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. D. C. Daniel, 1627 K Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. c. 

D. (6) $300, E. (9) $5. 

A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $687.50. E. (9) $36.51. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Ho- 
man Avenue, Chi „ OL 

E. (9) $1,130.68. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $809.38, 


A. Dorothy Mondell Davis, 801 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B, United States Cuban Sugar Council, 801 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.O, 


A. Donald 8. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 813 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. i 


149 


A. Donald 8. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.LT. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Donald 8. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Hilton Hotels Corp., Chicago, III. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 


tion, 813 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. CLT, Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Laundry-Dry Cleaning Association of 
District of Columbia, 2400 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 


A. Michael B, Deane, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Twentieth Century Airlines, Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


A. Michael B. Deane, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Poultry and Egg Produc- 
ers Association, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Tony T. Dechant, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational Cooperative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, Den- 
ver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.c. 


A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D. (6) $39.45. 


Inc., 924 14th Street NW. Washington, D.O. 
D. (6) $840. 


A. Joe T. Dickerson, 1625 K Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent ou & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $500, E. (9) $21. 

A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1523 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ul. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $172.68. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sacramento Yolo Port District, 705 
California Fruit Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,624.80. B. (9) $199.80. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westlands Water District, Post Office 
Box 4006, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,347.15. E. (9) $347.15. 


A. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,750. 

A. Disabled Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) 83,757.20. 


A. District Lodge No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20,744.58. E. (9) $19,612.11. 


A. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employes of America, 900 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $329.42. 


1612 K 


A. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $46,964.56. 

A. Robert C. Dolan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $369. E. (9) $60.69. 

A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $687.48. E. (9) $6.22. 

A. James L. Donnelly, 200 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers Association, 200 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $345.09, 

A. Donoghue, Ragan & Mason, 239 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D.c. 

B. California Shipp’ Co., 320 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Salts: 

E. (9) $153.08. 

A. Robert F. Donoghue, 239 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Strect, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,625.01. 


A. Thomas J. Donovan. 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


155 East 44th 
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A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 


York, N. T. 

B. Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
60 John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $127.50. 

A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,552.20. K. (9) $116. 


A. Fred N. Dressler, Post Office Box 188, 
Gardnerville, Nev. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 


A. Ben DuBols, Sauk Centre, Minn. 
B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 


A. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn, 

D. (6) $540. E. (9) $15.09. 


A. William E. Dunn, 20th and E Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $2.65. 

A. J. S. Eames, 4737 36th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $37.20, E. (9) 837.20. 

A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 lith Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $94.46. E. (9) $82.51. 


‘A. John W. Edelman, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,293.40. E. (9) $543.47. 

A. Herman Edelsberg, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B’nal B'rith, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $15. 

A. Bernard H. Ehrlich, 1002 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.O. 

B. National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, 2400 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,050. E. (9) $368.17. 

A. James B. Ehrlich, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $516.25. E. (9) $72.20. 


A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street Elec- 
tric Rallway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $31.25, 


September 8 


A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oll Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,000. 


A. Perry R. Ellsworth, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $14. 

A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
elation, 302 Ring Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $227.80. 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,375, 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,200. 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,800. 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.O. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 


D. (6) $2,100. 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.O. 

B. Palo Verde Irrigation District, Blythe, 
Calif. 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif, 

D. (6) $6,037.50. E. (9) $70.82. 

A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 966 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $5,283.21. 

A. Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $89,363.89. E. (9) $19,328.23. 

A. Mrs. Albert E. Farwell, Post Office Box 
188, Route 2, Vienna, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


A. J. Arnold Feldman, 10011 Dickens Ave 
nue, Bethesda, Md. 

B. American Veterans Committee, 1830 
Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $124. E. (9) $0.41. 

A. Bonner Fellers, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee. 


1960 


A. John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
555 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 

O. 

D. (6) 8437.50. 


A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Unton Trust Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Sugar Cane League, New Or- 
leans, La., United States Sugar Corp., Clew- 
iston, Fla., and Okeelanta Sugar Refinery, 
Inc,, South Bay, Fla. 

D. (6) $6,349.98. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bangor & Aroostook Rallroad, Bangor, 
Maine. 

A. John B. Fisher, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. C. H. Sprague & Son Co., 125 High Street, 
Boston, Mass, 

A. Berchmans T. Fitzpatrick, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Wood, King, Dawson & Logan, 48 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Norman A. Flaningam, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rock- 
efelier Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,828.13. E. (9) $20.68. 


A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

E. (9) $2,617.12. 

A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Bullding, Bunnell, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,448.84. 


A, Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Fla, 
E. (9) $1,623.80. 


A. Fluorspar Consumers Committee, 40 
Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) 810,000. 

A, Foreign Policy Clearing House, 300 
Independence Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 


A. James W. Foristel, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) 6875. E. (9) $49.78. 


A. James F. Fort, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $500. E. (9) $615.74. 


A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. and 195 
way, New York, N.Y. 
B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co, 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $450. 


A. L. S. Franklin, 2309 Pinecraft Road, 
Greensboro, N.C. 


A. Robert W. Frase, 1820 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. American Book Publishers 
e 24 West 40th Street. New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $1,205.10. 
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A. George H. Frates, 1163 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Retail Drug- 


gists. 
D. (6) $3,900. E. (9) $1,124, 


A. W. E. Fravel, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A. Freedman & Levy, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Fred H. Lenway & Co., Inc., 112 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


1000 Connecticut 


A. Elmer M. Freudenberger, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 
Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,750. 


1701 18th 
5555 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $20,175. E. (9) $8,998.45. 

A. Garrett Fuller, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. West Coast Steamship Co., 601 Board 
of Trade Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $24.30. 


836 Wyatt Building, 


A. Wallace H. Pulton, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. 


A. Lawrence H. Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $457.50. E. (9) $8.60. 


A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minn, 


B. Minnesota railroads. 

D. (6) $700, E. (9) $779.57. 

A. Gardner, Norrison & Rogers, 1126 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D.. 

B. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York City, and Shoreham 


. Building, Washington, D.C. 


E. (9) $4.18. 


A. Marion R. Garstang; 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $1.15. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y, 

A. General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 


B. The Inter-State Manufacturer's Asso- 
ciation 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 
D. (6) $1,500, 


A. J. M. , 165 Center Street, 
George, Winona, 


B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 
D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Walter A. Giblin, 5713 South Troy 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,600. 

A. Ernest Giddings, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

D. (6) $1,620. E. (9) $176.97. 

A. Joseph 8. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 

D. (6) $1,083.33. E. (9) 6759.82. 


A. Leif Gilstad, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
B. Transportation Association of America. 


A. John A. Gosnell, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Government Employes’ Council, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,966.15, E. (9) $11,846.05. 


A. Government Relations Committee of 
the Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
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A. James L. Grahl, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Bullding, Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) 6141.12. 


A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 318-418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $16,202.60. E. (9) $16,878.73. 


A. Mrs. Edward R. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 


A. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williamsburg 
Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 132 
Third Street SE, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $412.50. E. (9) $65.45. 


A. Richard D. Green, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

B. Last Manufacturers Association, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 813 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.O. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. CLT. Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident As- 
sociation, Omaha, Nebr. 


A6912 


A. Weston B. Grimes, 1001 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $12.20, 


A. Alfred N. Guertin, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 


A. Ben H. Guill, 815 15th Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D.C. 

B. ASARCO, New York; AZ L. & S. Co., St. 
Louls; Athletic Mining & Smelting, Fort 
Smith, Ark.; National Zinc, New York; and 
Matthiessen & Hegeler, La Salle, II. 

D. (6) $4,171. E. (9) $817.75. 

A. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,250.04. E. (9) $237.88. 


A. Gayle Gupton, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B, Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building Washington, D.C. 


A. Frank E. Haas, 280 U Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor- t Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900, E. (9) $84.06, 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Seafarers’ Section, Maritime Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C, 


E. (9) $204.72, 
A. Louis P. Hafer, 802 Ring Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 


B, Air Preight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Bullding, Washington, D.C. 


A. Hal H. Hale, 423 Transportation Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. Association of American 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert Hale, 1039 Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wisconsin Avenue Committee on Trans- 
portation Problems, 3900 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $39.60, 


A. Haley, Wollenberg & Bader, 1735 De 
Salcs Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Town Free Television Association, 
2923 East ee, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

D. (6) $1,671. E. (9) $181.41. 


A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Il. 


A. Hugh F. Hall, 425 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $758.33. E. (9) $7.74. 


A. E. C. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW. Washington, 
D.C, 

D. (6) $4,375.12. E. (9) 835491. 
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A. Charles A. Hamilton, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. K. (9) $145.23. 

A. W. C. Hammerle, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N. V. 

D. (6) 6240.38. E. (9) $270.57. 
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A. Harold F. Hammond, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Transportation Association of America. 


A. C. L. Hancock, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Copper & Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. I., and 
Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Murray Hanson, 425 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $1,030.83. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 


A. James Harmanson, Jr., 1616 H Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., W. 

D. (6) $3,624.96. E. (9) 681.10. 

A. Conrad P. Harness, 1117 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturing Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) 6500. 

+ 


A. Robert E. Harper, 1913 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


DC. 


A. Herbert E. Harris H. 425 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Hi. 

D. (6) $1,187.50. E. — $102.18, 


A. Merwin K. Hart, 7501 Empire State 
Bullding, New York, N.Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $103.31. 

A. Stephen H. Hart, 500 Equitable Bulld- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

B. National Livestock Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $11,403.38. E. (9) $2,842. 

A. John A, Hartman, Jr., 67 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N. T., and subsidiaries. 

E. (9) $1,978.86, 


A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Health Insurance Association of Ameri- 
ca, 1701 K Street NW., W. D. O. 

D. (6) $326.80, E. (9) $1450. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 1616 H Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 
Foie National Council of Farmer Coopera- 

ves. 


September 8 
A. Mrs. Glenn G. Hays, 212 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
poti 


D. (e) $571.56. E. (9) $832.03. 


A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, III. 

B. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Il. 

A. John C. Hazen, 801 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $60.47. 

A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,385.02. 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $135.10. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. T., and 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D.C. 


— 


A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Comite de Productores de Azucar, An- 
tonio Miro Quesada 376, Lima, Peru, S.A. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $71.25. 


A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Cooperative Advertising, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $69.73. 

A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Reciprocal Inter Insurers Federal Tax 
Committee, 400 United Artists Building, De- 


troit, Mich. 
D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $95.67. 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. K. (9) $487.42. 


A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 907 Ring Bullding. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
5 907 Ring Building, Washington. 


D. (6) $1,050. 

A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil co., Inc., 150 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 62,643.42. E. (9) $1,518.42. 

A. Maurice G. Herndon, 801 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. T., 
and 801 Warner Building, Washington, D.O» 

D. (6) $237.50. E. (9) $237.50. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Carpet Institute, Inc, Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N.Y. 


1960 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $600, E. (9) $48.34. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Hot House 
Vegetable Growers, Post Office Box 659, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Bulid- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Football League, 1 Bala Ave- 
nue, Bala Cynwyd, Pa, 

D. (6) $12,000. E. (9) $230.68. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
Ing. Washington, D.O. 

B. National Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Bund- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Philadelphia Wool & Textile Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 472, Station S., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Brewers Foundation, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $111.06. 

A.W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Short Line Rallroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 


A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Bulid- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. (9) $1,021.99, 


A. John W. Hight, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legisiative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) 8100. E. (9) $5.30. 

A. Ray C. Hinman, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,579.76. E. (9) $329.76. 


A. Lawrence S. Hobart, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) @275. 

A. Claude E. Hobbs, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittaburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) 6200. 

A. Puller Holloway, 1000 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Tollet Goods Association, Inc., 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $9,225. E. (9) $389.21. 

A. A. D. Holmes, Jr., Gallion, Ala. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 

n Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $158.05. E. (9) $158.05, 
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A. Home Manufacturers Association, 1117 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (8) $500. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Edwin M. Hood, 441 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. J. M. Hood, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Short Line Rallroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $318.75. 


A. Samuel H. Horne, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Singer Manufacturing Co., 149 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $809.38, 


A. Lawrence W. Horning, 1010 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Donald E. Horton, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. American Warehousemen's Association, 
Merchandise Division. 


A. J. Cline House, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 


.O. 
D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Harold A. Houser, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 62,499. 


A. Vernon F. Hovey, 101 Nott Terrace, 
Schenectady, N.Y. i 

B. National Dairy Products Corp., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 6500. 


A. Erma D. Hubbard, 600 Ridgely Avenue, 
Annapolis, Md. 

B. Military Survivors, Inc., 509 Ridgely 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md. 

E. (9) $10. 


— 
— 


A. William T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) 6275. K. (9) $28. 


A. William J. Hull, 326 Cafritz Building, 
Ww D.O. 


ashington, D.O. 
B. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 1409 Win- 
chester Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 


A. William J. Hull, 326 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Ohlo Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc, 


A. Robert L. Humphrey, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturers. 


A. B. A. Hungerford, 53 Park Place, New 
York, N.Y. 
B. George P. Byrne, 53 Park Place, New 


Tork. N.Y. 


A. C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (8) $410.34. 
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A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 1273, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Richard F. Bates, Sacramento, Calif, 
and Edward 8. Cohen, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 81. E. (9) $305. 


A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 1273, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10. 

A. Illinois Rallroad Association, 135 East 
11th Place, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) @1,205.09. 


A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW. Washington, 
D. O. 

A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 


. 
D. (6) $1,170. E. (9) $36.60. 


A. Industrial Union Department, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $13,697.17. E. (9) $13,697.17. 


A. J. Stuart Innerst, 245 Second Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. : 
B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 


O. 
D. (6) $1,938.46. E. (9) $31.65. 


A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


D. (6) $300. E. (9) 899. 

A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
era of America, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW.. 
Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $43,128.95. 


A. Interstate Manufacturer's Association, 
163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,000, E. (9) 63.75. 

A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc. 
W-1481 First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn, ; 

D. (6) $5,372.50. E. (9) $945.35, 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D. (6) $2,150. E. (9) $227.75. 


A. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $175. 

A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 2013, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,152.49. E. (9) $47.25. 


A. Philip F. Jehle, National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $125. 

A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 
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A. Robert G. Jeter, Dresden, Tenn. 

B. H. O. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn.; 
Bell Clay Co., Gleason, Tenn.; United Clay 
Mines Corp., Trenton, N.J.; Old Hickory Clay 
Co., Paducah, Ky.; Kentucky-Tennessee Clay 
Co., Cooley Clay Co., Kentucky Clay Mining 
Co., Mayfield, Ky.; Tennessee Absorbent Co., 
Southern Clay Co., Paris, Tenn. 

E. (9) $328.69. 


A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal Tow- 
er, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 


A. Glendon E. Johnson, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $915.28, E. (9) $90.88. 

A. Hugo E. Johnson, 600 Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland, Ohlo. 

B. American Iron Ore Association, 600 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,029.44. E. (9) $165.20. 

A. W. D. Johnson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Order of Railway 
Brakemen, OR. C. & B. 
Rapids, Iowa. 


Conductors and 
Building, Cedar 


A. George Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 
B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
— National Bank Building, Montgomery, 


A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

B. Independent Petroleum Arsoclation of 
3 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
K. (9) 915.95. 


A. Phillip E. Jones, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.c. 
Peis United States Beet Sugar Association, 
Tower Building, Washington, D.O. 
D. (6) $250. 


A. Robert F. Jones, 515 Perpetual Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cable & Radio Corp., 67 Broad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. American Retall Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington. D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $202.45. 

A. Edwin W. Kaler, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 8 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $8,750, 


61 St. 


A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,780. E. (9) 9726.14. 


A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana 
NW., Washington, D. O. * 
B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.. 
D. (6) $1,873. 


Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
B. West Coast Life Insurance Co., 605 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A. James C. Kelley, 1600 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1600 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. George J. Kelly, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N. T. 

D. (6) $270. E. (9) $25. 


A. Miss Elizabeth E. Kendall. 2310 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $70. 


A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $113.19. 

A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $258.85. 


A. Miles D. Kennedy, 1608 K Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) 874.37. 


A. Frank T. Kenner, 38 Niuiki Circle, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

B. Association of American Rallroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) 813.30. 


A. Franklin E. Kepner, Berwick Bank 
Building, Berwick, Pa. 

B. Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania, 
Room 1022, Transportation Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A. Ronald M. Ketcham, Post Office Box 
351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $875.70. E. (9) $1,674.65. 


A. Omar B. Ketchum, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $3,843.75. E. (9) $235.97. 

A. Jeff Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,576.31. E. (9) $1,323.89. 

A. Charles E. Klef, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

D. (6) $1,093.75. 


A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1250. 


A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, 740 11th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $221.25. 

A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Secu- 
rity Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Minot, DeBlois & Maddison, 294 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 

E. (9) $287.21. Á 


September 8 


A. Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $230. E. (9) $4.20. 

A. Ludlow King, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
clation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,350. 

A. S. F. Kirby, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, III. 

B. National Council on Business Mail, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $133.73. 

A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $510. E. (9) $53.29. 

A. Rowland F. Kirks, 2000 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K. Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,807.66. E. (9) $119.56. 

A. Charles J. Kitchas, 3131 West 162d 
Street, Cleveland, Ohto. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,150. 


A. James F. Kmetz, 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,796. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $15. 

A. William L. Kohler, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $77.14. 


A. Germaine Krettek, 200 © Street SE. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, II. 

E. (9) $2,694.22, 


A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il, 

B. Local Division 689, Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employes of America, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Strect SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,900.50. E. (9) $5,433.89. 

A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Harry J. Lambeth, 1615 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


1960 


A. James K. Langan, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employes’ Council, AFL- 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,126. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Patent Council, Inc., 1434 West 
llth Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $999.96. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2727 Devonshire Pla 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quality Brands Associates, Inc., 1001 
Grant Street, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) 8900. 


A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
808 Trans-American Building, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

D. (6) $1,275. 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc,, 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $3,000, E. (9) $375. 


A. Last Manufacturers Association, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass, 

A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Alan Latman, 200 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Committee for Effective De- 
Sign Legislation, 200 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $702.63. 


A. John V. Lawrence, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $630. E. (9) $5.80. 


A. Warren Lawrence, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. - 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $155. E. (8) $75. 


A. Gene Leach, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IN. 

D. (6) $1,212.50. E. (9) ¢8288. 

A. Robert F. Lederer; 835 Southern Bulid- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
N American Association of Nurserymen, 
DA 835 Southern Bullding, Washington, 


D. (6) $21.87. E. (9) $31.12. 


ay ivy Lee & T, J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
venue, New York, N.Y, 
Uns, Committee ot American Steamship 


D. (6) $6,249.99. E. (9) 68,016.71. 


S Legislative Committee of the Commit- 

for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
- (9) 6572.24. 


2 Francis Leon, Keshena, Wis. 
Wis Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 


wà John R. Lewis, 1625 K Street NW. 
p ngton, D.C. 

300. Mid-Continent ou & Gas Association, 
D uu Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

(6) $315. E. (9) $24.20. 
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A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,333.32. E. (9) $1,764.55. 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $6,461.34. E. (9) $6,461.34. 

A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $22.16. 

A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $120. 

A. Donald Linville, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, III. 

B. American Hardboard Association, 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $210. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,012.50. E. (9) $85.52, 


A. Walter J. Little, 944 Transportation 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $920.83. E. (9) $718.48. 

A. Fred Livingston, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Freight Forwarders Association, 802 
Ring Bullding, Washington, D.C, 


— 


A. Fred Livingston, 802 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Alleghany Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Gordon O. Locke, 418 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines. 


— oe 


A. Leonard Lopez, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No, 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,499.90, E. (9) $15. 


A. Harold O. Lovre, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $85.05. 


A, Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,000, 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Group Hospitalization, Inc., 825 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250, 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washingtorr, D.O. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A6915 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 24 West Erie Street, Chicago, 
n 


D. (6) $250. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Roadside Business Association, 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $250. 
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A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. St. James Lumber Co., Pinewood Acres, 
Inc., and Gayland, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 

D. (6) 8375. E. (9) $19.50. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Adolph von Zedlitz, 60 Sutton Place 
South, New York, N.Y. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Medical Corp., 415-423 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) 81,000. 


A. John M. Lumley, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $153.12, E. (9) $7.54. 

A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,162.50. E. (9) $72.60. 


A. A. E. Lyon, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,050. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., 530 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. California Rallroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $2,621.55. 


A. J. A. McCallam, 1507 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $619.59. 

A. William C. McCamant, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $15. 


A. John A. McCart, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees. 

D. (6) $2.105.60. E. (9) $73.20. 

A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $225, E. (9) $7. 


A. McClure & McClure, 1710 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coca-Cola Export Corp., 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $363.28. 


A6916 


A. McClure & McClure, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Philadelphia & Reading Relief Asso- 
ciation, Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Robert E. McCormick, Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. Retail Jewelers of America, Inc., 901 
Sheraton Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) 625.75. 


A. Angus H. McDonald. 

B. Farmers’ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) @2,208.64. E. (9) $257.70. 

A. Joseph T. McDonnell, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Rev. A. J, McFarland. 

B. Christian Amendment Movement, 

D. (6) $999.99. E. (9) $300. 


A. Wiliam F. aone 908 Colorado 
Building, Washington, D. 

B. National Association a Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $112.32. E. (9) $27.50. 


A. William H. McLin, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United 33 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C 

D. (6) $1,477.50. E. (9) $34.62. 

A. W. H. McMains, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. C. W. McMillan, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo, 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $606.13. 


A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $304.75. E. (9) $5.42. 


A. Charles R. McNeill, 730 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) 8500. E. (9) $73.15. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
8001 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) 6112.23. 


A. Willlam P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Prankel Brothers, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $0.75. 


15th Street 


A. William P. W Jr, 1 ‘eas. 
necticut Avenue, W; so 


. D.C. 

B. Mrs. Willi Zie Sa Hote 

gtd York City. * voy se * 
E. (9) $1.35. 

A. John G. MacFarlan, 1503 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 1503 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,200. E. (9) $1,367.83. 

A. Trene Mack, Neopit, Wis. 
te Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 
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A. Arch L. Madsen, 1785 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2.70. 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,800. 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
McLean, Va. 
B. National Coal Association, Coal 5 7 7 5 
5 Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $247. 


A. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,797.84. E. (9) $125.89. 

A. James Mark, Jr., 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street N.W., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $4,046 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $1,205.82. 

A. Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Edwin E. Marsh, 414 Crandall Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $758.47. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.c. 


A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 


A. J. Paull Marshall, 944 Transportation 


Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $264.37. E. (9) $151.05. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Ja American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $175, 


A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $746.40. 

A. David Mathews, Jr., 345 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. The Pittsburgh Coal Exchange, 345 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. (9) $255. 


A. P. H. Mathews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.O. 

B. Association of American 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,087.35. E. (9) $959.65. 


A. Charles D. Matthews, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $21.42. 


September 8 


A. Joe G. Matthews, 944 Transportation 


Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $313.50. E. (9) $202.96. 

A. Vera Mayer. 

B. National Consumers League, 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,179.96, 

A. Howard W. Mays, Jr., 210 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Ine, 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $7.50. 

A. Lester H. Means, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., Appliance Park, 
Louisville, Ky. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $21. 


A. John S. Mears, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,055. 

A. Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1718 M Street, Washington, D.C. 


— 


A. J. T. Metcalf, 1023 L. & N. Bullding. 
Louisville, Ky. 

E. (9) $175.42. 

A. M. Barry Meyer, 1424 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
1424 16th Street NW., W. n, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $116.15. 


A. James G. Michaux, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (8) $1,000. E. (9) $69.93. 


— 


A. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East Jef - 
ferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) 81,532.12. 

A. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Strect NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


A. John R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ae ise D.C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


A. Military Survivors, Inc., 509 Ridgely 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md. 

D. (6) $237, E. (9) $887.35. 

A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


wee Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of commerce. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing 
ton, D. O. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Loui- 
siana and Texas, 2211 South Coast Building: 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (8) $2,625. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex. 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


1960 


A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Raliroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,553. E. (9) 6633.92. 

A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C., and 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. John Minadeo, 237 Glen Caladh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,480. 

A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A. John R. Minor, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.G. 

B. County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia, 1100 Elks Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. M. L. Minzer, Jr., 2031 I Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $1,666.65. E. (9) $581.30. 


A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington. D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,875. 


A. M. D. Mobley, 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington. D.O. 

B. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
55 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 

A. Willis C. Moffatt, First Security Bulld- 
ing, Boise, Idaho. 

B. Standard Ou Co. of California et al. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $3.91. 


A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) 65.45. 


A. Donald Montgomery, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 211 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $75. 


A. Walter H. Moorman, 4650 East-West 
Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

B. Maryland Railroad Association, 300 St. 
Paul Place, Baltimore, Md. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $122.47. 


A. Cecil Morgan, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (New Je oe 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. rs 

E. (9) $153.23. 
et Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 

ennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Reciprocal Insurance Asso- 
lation, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. (9) $31.15. 


Ded, Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
*nnsylvania Building, Washington, D.C, 
B. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 


2 ae Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
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A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. St. Thomas Chamber of Commerce, 
Virgin Islands, United States. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, the 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $64.88. 


A, Giles Morrow, 1012 14th Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,625. E. (9) $140.36. 

A. Harold G. Mosier, 610 Shoreham Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. O. 


D. (6) $4,056. E. (9) $125.80. 


A. William J. Mougey, General Motors 
Corp., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich, 


A. Bernard R. Mullady, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

D. (6) $2,644. 

A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


— 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N. T. 


A. Walter J. Munro, Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Brotherhood of Rallroad Trainmen. 


A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 


A. Kenneth D, Naden, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
` D. (6) $4,375.02. E. (9) $154.91. 


A. Paul A. Nagle, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 83.000. 

A. National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, 2400 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $13,750. E. (9) $36. 

A. National Association of Electric Cos. 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,016.66. K. (9) $14,448.93. 

A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (8) $3,500. E. (9) $8,168.15, 

A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.O, 

D. (6) $105,437. E. (9) $25,161.08. 


A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,350.65. E. (9) $3,350.65. 

A. National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1016 20th Street NW., Washington, 


O. 

E. (9) $175. 

A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $10,625. E. (9) $7,945.71. 


A. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,375. 

A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y., 
and 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,235. 


A. National Association of Soll Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 
D. (8) $1,206.13. E. (9) $1,527.47. 

A. National Association of Travel Organ- 
izations, 1422 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $21,734.54. E. (9) $682.50. 

A. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $2,007. 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washin D.C. 
D. (6) $457,711.85. E. (9) $4,695.31. 


Inc, 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

A. National Committee for Eective Design 
Legislation, 200 East 42d Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $950, E. (9) $1,952.63. 


A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1145 19th Street 


NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, 1710 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $17,041. E. (9) $18,283. 

A. National Congress of Parents & Tenach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill, 

A. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Bullding, 
Box 23, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $425, E. (9) 6425. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $8,037.30. E. (9) $8,057.30. 

A. National Council on Business Mall, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $193.90. E. (9) $733.73. 


A. National Council of Farmer Coopers- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D. d. 

D. (6) $3,558. E. (9) $3,810. 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $150. 
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A. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of First Class Mailers, Walk- 
er Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $842. E. (9) $743. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Airlines Association, 1411 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $1,220. 


A. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,606.62. E. (9) $1,430.17, 

A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,730.33, E. (9) $2,730.33. 


A. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $94,931.99. E. (9) $10,835.03. 

A. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 817 14th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $177,620.76. E. (9) $29,543.29, 


A. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,087.40. E. (9) $1,087.40. 


A. National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
D.C. 
E. (9) $8,000. 


A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $13,009.15. E. (9) $17,571.49. 

A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 6443.47. E. (9) $443.47. 


A. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
e oaen 740 11th Street NW., Washington, 
D. (6) $5,100.74. E. (9) $2,227.91. 


A. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociatioris, 18th and M Streets NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
D. (6) $5,465.87. E. (9) $2,487.01. 
A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,371. E. (9) § $1,371. 


A. National Livestock | Tax Committee, 801 
East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo, 

D. (6) $11,403.38. E. (9) $2,842. 

A. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
Saron: 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 


D. (6) $3,647.17. E. E. (9) $4,503.32. 


A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
Street NW., Washin .O. 


gton, 
D. (6) $5,960.63. E. (9) $5,960.63. 


A. National Multiple £ Sclerosis Society, 257 
9 Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 
E. (9) $771.25. 


A. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

A. National Postal Transport Association, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $8,399.78. E. (9) $8,399.78. 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $18,742. E. (9) $11,280.22. 
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A. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
14th Street NW., W. ton, D.C. 
D. (6) $15,504.39. E. (9) $15,504.39, 


A, National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $21,886.54. E. (9) $20,560. 

A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $14,196. E. (9) $22,135.72. 


A. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $625.88. 


A. National Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $500.75. 

A. National Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $3,194.73. 

A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $193,978.87. E. (9) $5,897.17. 


A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $51. E. (9) $51. 

A. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
m 


D. (6) $3,017.60. E. (9) $1,685.15. 


A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
D. (6) $3,485. E. (9) $5,088.98. 


A. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, 815 15th Street NW., W. D.. 

D. (6) $4,900. E. (9) $14,495.17. 


A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street sch ie Washington, D.C, 


A. William so Neal, 9: 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D 
B. National P RR of Manufacturers. 


A. Samuel E. Neel, 100 1001 15th Street NW., 
Wests nae, D.C. 
e Bankers Association of Amer- 
ion 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) 64. 500. F. Bits $3,290.84. 


A. Samuel E. Neel, 100 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. James W. Rouse & Oo., Inc., 14 West 
Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md.; Walker & 
Dunlop, Inc,, 905 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Frederick W. Berens, Inc., 1722 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C.; the Carey 
Winston Co., 1723 Connecticut ‘Avenue NW.. 
Washington, D. O.: pS ae Saul Co., 925 15th 
Street, W 

D. (6) $1,500. K. PO $40.15. 

A. A. Z. Nelson, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
eaten, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 

E. (9) $21.50. 

A. Paul Nelson, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.c. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


September 8 


A. Edgar L. Newhouse ITI, 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D,O. 

B. American Smelting & Refining Co., 120 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $167.35. 


A. Herschel D. Newsom, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock Asso- 
ciation, 161 William Street, New York City. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $6, 204.25, 

A. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $3,000. 


11 Wall 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $956.25. E. (9) $25.72, 


A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

B. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

A. E. M. Norton, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D. O, 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $121.13. 

A. Brice O'Brien, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $18.60. 


A. George J. O’Brien, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard O Co, of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

A. Herbert R. O'Conor, Jr., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 200 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) 629.45. 

A. E. H. O'Connor, 176 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, II. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $8,130.97. 

A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.G. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $600. 

A. John A, O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,500. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine War Damage Claimants AS- 
sociation, Escolta Building, Manila, Philip- 
pines. 

A. Ohio Rallroad Association, 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


E. (9) 62,543.44. 


16 East 


1960 


A. Alvin E. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 400 Folger Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $40.90. E. (9) $4. 


A. Clarence H. Olson, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,595. E. (9) $46.80. 


A. Samuel Omasta, 210 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5. 

A. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $885.69. 

A. Order of Rallway Conductors & 
Brakemen, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

E. (9) $6,207.22. 

A. Clayton L. Orn, 539 South Main Street, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Ou Co., Findlay, Ohio, 

A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee, 

E. (9) $1,115.81. 


A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $182. * 


A. John A. Overholt, 10315 Kensington 
Parkway, Kensington, Md., and 1131 Munsey 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1625 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,076.93. E. (9) $88.65. 

A. Vaux Owen, 1729 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployee. 1729 G Street NW., Washington, 


D. (6) $3,365.39. E. (9) $17.25. 

A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $1,625.01. 


A. Edwin F. Padberg, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Everett L. Palmer, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

E. (9) $162.35. 


A. Lew M. Paramore, Town House Hotel, 
Kansas City, Kans. 
B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
lway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. J. D. Parel, 944 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 

hsportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $40.83. E. (9) $6.82. 


A. James D. Parriott, 420 Cafritz Bullding, 
ashington. D.C. 
B. Ohio O Co., Findlay, Ohio. 


wW 
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A. A. Lee Parsons, 1145 19th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 


A. James G. Patton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of American, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $705.50. 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
B. Science Materials Center, Inc., 59 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. : 


A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, 14 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Family Tax Association, 2110 Girard 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $1104.73. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 


B. Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del., 
D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $547.10. 


A. Sandford Z. Persons, 820 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United World Federalists, Inc., 820 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $867.98. E. (9) $99.30. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $327.35. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Courthouse, Bradenton, Fla, 

E. (9) $115.54. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Box 111, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

B. C. C. Woodward, 7630 Biscayne Boule- 
vard, Miami, Fia., et al. 

E. (9) $30.10. 


A. Albert Pike, Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $72.50. 


A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 
E. (9) $498.12. 


A. Pitcairn Co. 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 
E. (9) $2,170.52. 


A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Ave- 
nue M, Lubbock, Tex. 
D. (6) $11,630.56. E. (9) $1,350. 


A. Sanford L. Platt, 723 Investment Build- 


Honolulu, Hawail, 


A. Raymond E. Plummer, 220 Central 
Building, Anchorage, Alaska. 

B. Association of American Raflroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $100. E. (9) $612.13. 
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A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. James K. Polk, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 

A. James K. Polk, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Western Pacific Railroad Co,, 526 Mis- 
sion Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Frederick T, Poole, 418 Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines. 


A. Frank M. Porter, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Stanley I. Posner, 1002 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Linen Supply Association of America, 
22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. E. (9) $555.95. 


A. Nelson J. Post, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW.. Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $121.95. 


A. Charles E. Potter, 1411 K Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C, = 

B. Committee of American Tanker Own- 
ers, Inc., 1411 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

D. (6) $6,249.99. E. (9) $3,466.54. 


A. Richard M. Powell, 1210 Tower Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 1210 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Thomas W. Power, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 


D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $200. 


A. Walter I. Pozen, 1519 26th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Ind., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,333.32, 

A. William C. Prather, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $275. = 


A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $4,800. 

A. Ganson Purcell, 910 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1406 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) 63.02. 


A. Purcell & Nelson, 910 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico. 

E. (9) $14.44 


A6920 


A. Purcell & Nelson, Barr Building, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
B. Nicaragua Sugar Estates, Ltd., Managua, 


Nicaragua, 
E. (9) 630.88. 
A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 


Kans. 
B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rall- 
way Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 


A. Arthur L. Quinn, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. ; 

B. Instituto Cubano de Estabilizacion del 
Azucar, acting as Trustees for Asociacion de 
Colonos de Cuba & Asociacion Nacional de 
Hacendados de Cuba, Agramonte 465, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

D. (6) $4,652. E. (9) $1,250. 


A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Cancer Society, New York 
City; Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation, 
New York City; United Cerebral Palsy As- 
sociation, New York City; National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, New York City, and Na- 
tional Commission for Research in Neuro- 

Disorders, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $8,249.97. E. (9) $4,775.11. 


A. Alex Radin, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $475.80. 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $55.41. 


A. J. A. Ransford, 1317 F Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Tidewater Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Stanley Rector, 506 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D, (6) $1,000. 


A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Creameries Association, 1107 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $3,056.74. 


A. W. O. Reed, 6254 Woodland Drive, 
Dallas, Tex. 

B. Texas railroads. 

D. (6) $96.45. E. (9) $629.63. 


A. J. B. Reeves, Ninth and Jackson, To- 
Kans 


peka, 3 
B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rall- 
way Co., Ninth and Jackson, Topeka, Kans. 


A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.c. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,999.98. E. (9) $46.87. 


A. Herbert S. Reid, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New Tork. N. T. 
D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $169.25. 


A. C. Frank Relfsnyder and Charles W. 
ene 800 Colorado Bullding, Washington, 
O. 
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B. China Merchants Navigation Co. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $40. 

A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $555. 

A. Louls H. Renfrow, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amherst Coal Co. et al. 

D. (6) $6,250. E. (9) $5,425.45. 

A. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $61,526.95. 


1616 I 


A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S, Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $11,369.60. E. (9) $8,649.23. 


A. James W. Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., W. D. 0. 

B. Standard Ol! Co,, 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $467.45. 

A. William E. Richards, Orleans, Nebr. 

B. National Association of Soll Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $394.13. E. (9) $394.13. 


A. Harry H. Richardson, 335 Austin Street, 
Bogalusa, La. 

B. Louisiana Railroads. 

D. (6) $75.95. E. (9) $151.69. 

A. Leon D. Richeson, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Rallway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
on 831 Washington Building, Washington, 

A. James W. Riddell, 721 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. CLT. Financial Corp., 650 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Entertainment Law Committee, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 


731 Washington 


A. James W. Riddell, 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. The First National City Bank of New 
York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. James W. 


Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. State Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance Co., 112 East Washington Street, 
Bloomington, Il. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $64.98. 


A. Slert F. Riepma, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. 


731 Washington 


Munsey Building, 


A. John J. Riggle, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 


B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


D. (6) $3,375. $ 


September 8 


A. George D. Riley, 815 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $549.30. 

A. John J. Riley, 20th and E Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors 
of America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW. 


Washington, D.C. 


A, Hugo J. Ripp, 811 North 22d Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $1,141.38. 


1015 


A. E. W. Rising, 328 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Sugar Beet Growers Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

D. (6) $233.04. E. (9) $298.21. 

A. Eugene Ritzner, 2400 Benedict Canyon 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engl- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Frank L. Roberts, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. s 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $100. 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $151.99. 


A. Robert Ridgway Rodenberg, 2356 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, National Palace, Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic. 


A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Cos.. 730 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $343.75. 


A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,550. 

A. Watson Rogers, 1916 M Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


— 


A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street NW- 
Washington, D.c. 

B. National Electrical Contractors As 
ciation, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington. 
D. O. ‘ 

A. Maurice Rosenblatt, 
Building, Washington, D.c. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 229 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 61.150. 


229 Shoreham 


A. Royall, Koegel, Harris & Caskey, Wire 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 


D. (6) $3,385.31. E. (9) $415.18. 


1960 


A. Royall, Koegel, Harris & Caskey, Wire 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Pinkerton's National Detective Agenoy, 
Inc., 154 Nassau Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $232.28. 


A. Robert M. Ruddick, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Alir Lines, 5950 South Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, Dl 


A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,879.10. E. (9) 8203.28. 


A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $290.60. 


A. Willlam H. Ryan, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,999.88. E. (9) $60. 


A. Ira Saks, 1008 Standard Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 

A. Robert A. Saltzatein, 508 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Business Publications, 205 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $297.39. 


A. Kimball Sanborn, 810 Pennsylvania 

pe gee Washington, D.C 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, 

Mass. and New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, New Haven, Conn, 

D. (6) $785. E. (9) 6410. 

A. L. R. Sanford, 21 West Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. O. H. Saunders, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,950. 


1616 I 


A. Henry P. Schmidt, 77 Lincoln Street, 
Jersey City, N.J. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 1015 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $970.88. 


A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. A. Schwab, 1223 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Science Materials Center, Inc., 59 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Arthur E. Scribner, 210 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H e at ee e D.C. 

. (9) 822 

A. Seafarers’ Section, Maritime Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $26,250. E. (9) $9,104.49, 
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A Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation, T77 14th Street NW., Washington, 
Do. 


A. Hollis Mackay Seavey, 1735 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Town Free Television Association, 
2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $83.70. 


A. Harry See, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

E. (9) $27.30. 


A. Clayton A. Seeber, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Assocla- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. 5 

E. (9) $69.75. 


D. (6) $213.75. 

A. Fred G. Seig, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $195.04. E. (9) $241.50. 


A. John A. Selby, 1000 | Hill Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $500, 


A, Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $71.55. 

A. Alvin Shapiro, 919 18th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine. Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,843.75. E. (9) $311.43. 


A. Harold Shapiro, 927 Lincoln Road, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (8) $5,200. E. (9) $350. 


A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 1 Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $893. 


A. Leander I. Shelley, 608 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Association of Port Author- 
ities, Inc., Washington, D.C., and Airport 
Operators Council, Inc., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,541.64, E. (9) $79.33. 


A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.G. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Robert H. Shields, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
920 Tower Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) 8750. 


A6921 
A. Robert L. Shortle, 801 International 
Building, New Orleans, La. 
B. Mississippi! Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. (9) $487.78. 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, III. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $494. E. (9) $848.82, 


A. Six Agency Committee, 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif, 
D. (6) $6,000. E. 2 $6,108.32. 


A. Harold 8. Skinner, Post Office Box 2197, 
Houston, Tex, 

B. Continental Oll Co., Post Office Box 
2197, Houston, Tex. 


— 


A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 


Okla. 
D. (6) 6400. E. (9) 8278. 


Be Harold Slater, 1523 L Street NW., 


Medical Association, 
North Dearborn ae Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $875. E. (9) $9.66. 


A. Stephen Slipher, 
Building, Washington, D 

B. United States Barings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Il. 

D. (6) $2,187.50. E. (9) $41.65. 


A. T. W. Smiley, 135 East 11th Place, Chi- 


909 South 


535 


— Pennsylvania 


- cago, III. 


B. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
llth Place, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $1,205.09. 

A. Dudley Sane 732 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D 

B. 3 ot sugar Producers ot 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Harold Arden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of Californias, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $60. 


A. James R. Smith, 1060 Omaha National 


Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 

Con 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 
East Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,257. 

A. R. G. Smith, 23 Riberia Street, St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. 

B. Brotherhood Rallway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,150, 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 13th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance. 


A. Wayne H. Smithey, 1200 Wyatt Bulld- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Oo., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,922.50. E. (9) $1,205.82. 


A6922 
A. Lyle O e e Transportation 


Railroads, 
Trans on Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $798.76. E. (9) $279.66. 
A. Edward F. Synder, 234 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 
B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 


O. 
D. (6) $1,465.38. E. (9) $3.60. 


A. Society for Animal Protection Legisla- 
tion, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $590.50. E. (9) $1,979.98. 

A. Charles B. Sonneborn, 210 H Street NW., 

D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 210 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $6. 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wales, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,978.74. 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, 1103 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $20,259.78. E. (9) $8,932.50. 

A. William W. Spear, 214 National Bank 
Bullding, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Ou Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Lyndon Spencer, 305 Rockefeller Bulld- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Bullding, Cleveland, Ohlo. 


„ II. 
E. (9) $3,081.03. 


A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West 104th 
Place, Chicago, II. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) 61,800. E. (9) $3,660.04. 

A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 

60 John Street. New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $150. E. (9) $16.50. 


A. Mrs. C. A. L. Stephens, Post Office Box 
6234, Northwest Station, Washington, D.C. 


A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) 820. 


A. B. H. Steuerwald, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington. D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Rallroad Signalmen, 
2247 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
arts 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 

B. Howurd F. Knipp, 3401 South Hanover 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) 814. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association To Acquire Compensation 
for Damages Prior to Peace Treaty, Naha, 


Wa. 
E. (9) 6120. 
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A. W. E. Stitt, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $3,789.84. 


A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $1,406.25. 


A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) 82,128. E. (9) $256.95. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,384.61. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Allied Printing Trades 
Association, Box 728, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $625. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $6,250. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Texas Sugar Beet Growers Association, 
Hereford, Tex. 

D. (6) 62.840. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, American Association of Surplus Prop- 
erty Importers, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


E. (9) $116.17. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Blackfeet Tribe of the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation, Browning, Mont. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ben Blumenthal, 608 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg. Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Federation of American Scientists, 1700 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Strasser, Splegelberg. Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Hualapal Tribe of the Hualapal 
Reservation, Peach Springs, Ariz. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Laguna Pueblo of New Mexico, Laguna, 
N. Mex. 

A. Strasser, Splegelberg, Fried & Prank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwal, Idaho, 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, 8. Dak. 


September 8 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The San Carlos Apache Tribe, San Car- 
los, Ariz. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Seneca Nation of Indians, 25 Main 
Street, Salamanca, N.Y. 


A. William A. Stringfellow, 6004 Roose- 
velt Street, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 829 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4.40. 


A. Norman Strunk, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, II. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $232.94. 


A. J. E. Sturrock, 607 Littlefield Bullding, 
Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
607 Littlefield Building, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $1,157.03. 


A. J. Monroe Sullivan, 1625 K Street NW. 


Y 
tion, 16 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
D. (6) $893.75. E. (9) $1,176.88. 


A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y, 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. T. 


A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $560. E. (9) $95.91. 


A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $80.78. 

A. Glenn J. Talbott. 

B. Farmers“ Educational & Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John L Taylor, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $933.33. E. (9) $28.28. 

A. William L. Taylor, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $1,799.98. E. (9) $205.69. 


A. Texas Water Conservation Association. 
607 Littlefield Bullding, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $4,525. E. (9) $6,022.21. 

A. Christy Thomas & Sullivan, 536 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of River and Har- 
bor Contractors, 15 Park Row, New Tork. 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $95.33. 


1960 


A. Christy Thomas & Barry Sullivan, 536 
Washington Building, Washington, D.O. 
B. Puget Sound Bridge & Dry Dock Co. 
2929 16th Avenue SW., Seattle, Wash. 


A. Oliver A. Thomas, 125 North Center 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 125 North 
Center Street, Reno, Nev, 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $1,222.22. 


A. Julia C. Thompson, Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,785. 

A. William B. Thompson, Jr., 944 Trans- 
Portation Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $517.01. E. (9) $125.56. 


A. Eugene M. Thore, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $13.37. 


A. G. D. Tilghman, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled Officers. Association, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750, E. (9) $7.20. 


A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. S. Tisdale, 4200 Cathedral Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Armed Services Committee, Chamber of 

mmerce, Vallejo, aut. 

D, (6) $295. E. (9) $305.22. 


A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1025 Connect- 
lout Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $1,060. 


A H. Willis Tobler, 30 F Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
P Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $2,468.75. E. (9) 6262.58. 


A. John H. Todd, 1065 Shrine Building. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
we National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
arehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Build- 
Memphis, Tenn. 


A. William H. Tolbert, Post Office Box 191, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 


Castes, Inc., Post Office Box 191, Santa Paula, 


E. (9) $4,080.22, 


Nen: Dwigħt D. Townsend, 1025 Vermont 
Baue NW., Washington, D.C. 
- Cooperative League of USA, 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ul. 


Wr. F. Gerald Toys, 777 14th Street NW. 
palngton, D.C. 
Aven o Peral Electric Co. 570 Lexington 
D ue, Now York, N. T. 
(0) $350. E. (9) 876.50 


A. 


Ing Trade Relations Council of the U.S, 


» 122 East 42d Street, New York, N. T. 
ug Transportation Association of 
H Street NW. Washington, D.O. 


B. Ventura County Citrus Growers Com- 
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A. Mrs. Hattie B. Trazenfeld, 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $7,251.08, E. (9) $2,065.35. 


A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Amerian Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $1,662.50. E. (9) $116.55. 


A. Glenwood 8. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,197.50. E. (9) $59.50. 

A. J. T. Trullinger, National Bank of Com- 
merce Bullding, Olympia, Wash. 

B. Mobil Oil Co., 612 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., et al. 

A. Ernest Allen Tupper, 1420 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Can Co., 100 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $52.88. 


A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Oo., Henry Building, Portland. Oreg. 


A. John W. Turner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of LE, Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 

A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Local No. 30, Canal Zone Pilots Asso- 
ciation, Postoffice Box 601, Balboa, O.Z. 

E. (9) $82.96, 


A. William $S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Range Association, 2438 Tulare 
Street, Fresno, Calif. 

E. (9) $93.26. 


A. Lewis H. Ulman, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C., and 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 7 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Oo. 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $185. 


A. Union Producing Co., and United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
La. 
E. (9) $1,200.87. 


A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
321 West 44th Street, New York City. 
E. (9) $1,285.59. 


A. United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, 11 East 51st Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $747.51. E. (9) $280, 


A. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 
801 19th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 
E. (9) $1,088.09, 


A. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
E. (9) $12,507.11. 


A6923 


A. United States Trust Co., of New York, 
45 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. United World Federalists, Inc., 820 13th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,512.82. E. (9) $1,034.54, 


A. Thomas M. Venables, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $77. 

A. R. K. Vinson, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Carl M. Walker, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Leland M. Walker, 1729 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., W. Do. 

D. (8) $2,692.34. E. (9) $32.10. 


A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $438.75. E. (9) $8.71, 


A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $716.99. E. (9) $7.94. 


A. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. W. n Home Rule Committee, Inc., 
924 14th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 


D. (6) $5,966.91. E. (9) $5,768.32. 


A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 205 Transporta- 
tion Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Waterways Bulk Transportation Coun- 
cil, Inc., 21 West Street, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $3,740, 


A. J. R. Watson, I. C RR. Passenger Station, 
Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Rallroad Association, I. C RR. 
Passenger Station, Jackson, Miss. 

E. (9) $968.92. 

A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York City. 

B. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock As- 
sociation, 161 William Street, New York City. 

D. (6) $5,625. 


A6924 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 llth Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $0.80. 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 11th Street NW., Washington, 
D 


O. 

D. (6) $187.50, E. (9) $18.73. 

A. William H. Webb, La Salle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) 62,119.20. E. (9) $406.08. 

A. E. E. Webster, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 


D. (6) $3,941.76, 


A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Bullding, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $125.70. 


A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 
E. (9) $703.86. 


A. John C. White, 838 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $289.46. 

A. Mare A. White, 1707 H Street NW 
Washington, D.C. 5 

B. National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. 


A. Richard P. White, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.c. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
— 55 835 Southern Bullding. Washington, 

B. (e) $37.50. E. (9) $101.61. 


A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 734 15th Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Scott C. Whitney, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500, E. (9) 8950. 

A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 


DONIN 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
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B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Wind River 


Reservation, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 


E. (9) $16.69. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Confederated Salish and Kootenal 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $277.80. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 
Wis. 
E. (9) $179.59. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Nicholas B. Perry, 5053 North Mount 
View, San Bernardino, Calif. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Indian Tribe, Taholah, Wash. 

E. (9) $6.40. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Spokane Indian Tribe, Wellpinit, Wash. 

E. (9) $12.99. 


A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) 83,000, 


A. Harding dec. Williams, 1300 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,417. E. (9) $66.75. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,700. E. (9) $853.73. 

A. Kenneth Williamson, Mills Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 
North Lakeshore Drive, Chicago, Il, 


D. (6) $2,644.23. E. (9) $1,079.19. 


A. Clark L. Wilson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 


B. Emergency Lead-Zino Committee. 
D. (6) $900. E. (9) $1,386.99. 


1616 I 


840 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NE.. Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
ri 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 

D. (6) $1,597.44. 


A. Everett B. Wilson, Jr, 732 Shoreham 


Building, Washington, D.O, 


September 8 


B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport 
La. 


D. (6) $600. E. (9) $600.87. 

A. W. F. Wimberly, Post Office Box 4147, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. The Pure Oil Co., 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, III. 


A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Medical Society of the District of 
88 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 

O. 


A. Wood, King, Dawson & Logan, 48 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B, Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ml. 

A. Russell J. Woodman, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Order of Rallroad Telegrapher® 
3860 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Edward W. Wootton, 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.Ç. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 


A. J. Banks Young, 602 Ring Building 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Councli of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,680. E. (9) $19.76. 


A, Edmund A. Zabel, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.O, 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
sta tes. 

D. (6) $1,825.02. E. (9) $37.65. 


A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team“ 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) 83,378. 


2 Gordon K. Zimmerman, Washing ton · 
O. 

B. National Association of Soil Congervs- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Zimring, Gromfine & Sternstein, — 
r aah ag Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
11 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 
B. Local Division 689, Si 
sociation of Street, Electric Railway 7 
Motor Coach of America, 900 
Street NW., W. 9.0. 
E. (9) $2,517.61. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The following registrations were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1960: 


(Nore.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are 
not repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


Fux Two Corres WITH THE BECRETAÈY oF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE Cortes WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 

This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 

PLACE aw XK BELOW. THE APPROPRIATE LETTER on FIGURE IN THE Box at THE RIGHT OF THE "REPORT" HEADING BELOW: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT ("Registration"): To “register,” place an &“ below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 

“QUARTERLY” Rerort: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an &“ below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


bered as pace “3,” and the rest of such pages should be 4.“ "5," “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


QUAKTER 
REPORT P „ 
Tear: 19. l | | 
—— PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION or LOBBYING Act be Pass à 


Mark one square only) 


Nore on Irem A. — (a)] In GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee"—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B.) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an employee“.) 

(u) “Employer"”—To file as an employer“, write None“ in answer to Item "B", 

(b) Sepazarz Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(1) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 

filed by their agents or employees, 


(u) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by thelr employers. 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 
who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on Irem “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee ls to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is Jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one em „ but all 
Members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in interest of 
One person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—1s to be filed each quarter. 


B. Excrtorea.—State name, address, and nature of business, If there is no employer, write None.“ 


Nore on Irem -a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or Indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills. resolutions, amend- 


ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
Subject of action by either House"—J 302 (e). 


(ù) Bofore undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 

are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Rogistration). 

(e) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


O. Leatstarive INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 

tive interests are to continue. If receipts the person filing and set forth the specie person filing has caused te be issued or dis- 

legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short tributed in connection with legislative in- 

And expenditures in connection with 5 terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
legislative interests have terminated, ‘ils of statutes and bills; (b) House and 5 

* Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 


place an X“ in the box at the citations of statutes, where known; (a) — „ aus oe te pea 
left, so that this OMce will no whether for or against such statutes and donor (if publications were received as a 
longer expect to receive Reports, bills, gift). 
(Answer items 1, 2, and 8 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 
& If this ts “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
ted 5 —— will be; and if for 8 agent or employee, state also what the dally, monthly, or annual rate of 8 is to be. 
this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. not attempt to 


Combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 


[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 


A6926 


A. American Veterans Committee, 1830 
Jefferson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Samuel W. Anderson, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cerro de Pasco Corp., 300 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., and American Metal Climax, 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Arnold, Fortas & Porter, 1229 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Howard F. Knipp, 3401 South Hanover 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


A. William J. Barnhard, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Chamber of Commerce for 
Trade with Italy, Inc., 105 Hudson Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. William J. Barnhard, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Olive Oil Association of America, 51 
Chamber Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. William J. Barnhard, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., Inc., 139 Prank- 
lin Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Richard E. Barton, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 404 
South Bixel Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. W. N. Brinker, 1729 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. i 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. George Bronz, 839 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amity Fabrics, Inc., 12 West 32d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Harry C. Butcher, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Town Free Television Association, 
2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 425 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Camara Minera de Mexico, Gante, Mex- 
ico, D. F. Mexico. 


A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Camara Nacional De La Industria Pes- 
quera Manuel Maria Contreras No, 133, Mex- 
ico, D. F. Mexico. 


A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hawaiian Botanical Gardens Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1527 Keeaumoku Street, Honolulu, 
Ha wall. $ 

A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. West Marin (Calif.) Property Owners 
` Association, 960 Fifth Avenue, San Rafael, 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Ball, Southern 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Sporting Arms and Ammunition Man- 
Ufacturers Institute, 250 East 43d Street, 
New York, N. v. 


A. Donald 8. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
Seg 813 Washington Building, Washington, 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
98 Industrial Bankers Associa- 
De ashington Bullding, Washington, 
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A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Bullding, Washington, D.C. 

B. Laundry-Dry Cleaning Association of 
District of Columbis, 2400 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Michael B. Dean, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Twentieth Century Airlines, Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


A. J. Arnold Feldman, 10011 Dickens Ave- 
nue, Bethesda, Md. 


B. American Veterans Committee, 1830 Jef- 


ferson Place NW., Washington, D. O. 

A. William C. Pitch, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association 
and American Association of Retired Persons, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 813 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. : 


A. Ben H. Guill, 815 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

A. Gypsum Association, 201 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Robert Hale, 1039 Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wisconsin Avenue Committee on Trans- 
portation Problems, 3900 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 


A. John W. Hight, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Lawrence S. Hobart, 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. W. Ervin James, 1107 South Coast 
Building, Houston, Tex. 

B. Houston Baseball Club of Continental 
League, Bank of Southwest Building, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

A. Henry B. Jordan, 916 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Cyrus W. and Lucille M. Manfull, 13152 
Wentworth Street, Pacoima, Calif. 


A. Sheldon Z. Kaplan, 817 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Guatemala Sugar Producers Association, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. 


A. Keatings & Older and Roland E. Gins- 
berg, 3325 Wlishire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

B. Great Lakes Airlines, Inc., Lockheed Air 
Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


A. Richard H. Keatinge, 3325 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Great Lakes Airlines, Inc., Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

A. Augustine R. Kelley, 6303 Hollins Drive, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. Plorida and Georgia Cigar Leaf Tobacco 
Association, Quincy, Fla. i 


A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric and Motor Coach Employes of 
America, Washington, D. O. 
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A. Harry J. Lambeth, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Thomas B. Lawrence, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 


A. Legislative Research, Inc., 1025 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Francis Leon, Keshena, Wis. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshena, 
Wis. 


A. Roy T. Lester, M.D., 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Lobby for Peace, 345 Franklin Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. and 327 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Bernard Locker, 4716 44th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Group Hospitalization, Inc., 825 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. H. B. McCoy, 1333 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Trade Relations Council. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mrs. Willi Zietz, Savoy Hilton Hotel, 
New York City. 

A. Irene Mack, Neopit, Wis. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Keshens, 
Wise. 

A. Julia L. Maletta. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 15 Union Square, New York, N. L. 


A. Bernard Moss, 2500 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Supplemental Air Carrier Conference, 
1029 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Platform for Peace 1900, 18339 47th 
Place NE., Scattle, Wash. 

A. William C. Peather, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League: 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III 


A. William H. Quealy, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., 701 East 
Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y, 


A. Willlam H. Quealy, 1612 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, Stond- 
ard Ol! Bullding, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa” 
tion, 813 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Robert R. Schutz, 327 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C, 

B. Lobby for Peace (Northern California)» 
327 Maryland Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 
or 345 Franklin Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Clifton H. Scott, 155 Jackson Street, 
Denver, Colo. 


B. Continental League, 41 East 42d street 
New York, N.Y. 


1960 


A. Seafarers’ Section, MTD, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

A. Hollis Mackay Seavey, 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Town Free Television Associa- 
tion, 2923 East Lincolnway, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

A. Harold Shapiro, 927 Lincoln Road, 
Miami Beach, Fis. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
rage 25 Loulsiana Avenue NW., Washington, 

. 

A. William L. Shea, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit Co., 3600 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Edgar G. Shelton, Jr., 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Broadcasting Co., 7 West 66th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 100 Connect- 
icut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association To Acquire Compensation 
for Damages Prior to Peace Treaty, Naha, 
Okinawa, 

A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Efron, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. South Puerto Rico Sugar Co., 99 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Richard A. Tilden, 441 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. V. 

B. Clothespin Manufacturers of America, 
839 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Richard A. Tilden, 441 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. R. E. Schanzer, Inc., 608-612 South 
Peters Street, New Orleans, La. 

A. Hattle B. Trazenfeld, 704 Third Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachucetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Water and Power for Self Employed, 405 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Thomas D. Webb, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit Co., 3600 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Indians of California, care of Clyde F. 
Thompson, Post Omce Box 901, Redding, 
Calif. 


A. Zimring. Gromfine & Sternstein, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C., and 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orricze Appress: House Office Building, 

Washington, D. O. 
{Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va... 
Thomas 


a da G., 6278 29th St. 
Adair, E. Ross, Ind 4000 Mass. Ave. 
Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J... 

Albert, Carl, Okla__.......5115 Allen Terrace 


Alexander, Hugh G., N. C 
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Alger, "Bruce, yf ME 
en, Leo E., Fasc, University Club 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn 4501 Conn. Ave. 
Anderson, LeRoy H., Mont. 911 Beverly Dr., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Andrews, George W., Ala 3108 Cathedral 


Ave. 
Anfuso, Victor L., N. 7 
Arends, Leslie Cc. age ree 4815 Dexter St. 
Ashley, Thomas L., Ohio... 
Ashmore, Robert T., 2. 938 
Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo The Towers Apts., 
4201 Cathedral 


Ave. 
Auchincloss, James C., N. J. 113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Avery, William H., Kans... 
Ayres, William H., Ohio 
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Va. 
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Baldwin, John F., Jr., Calif- 

Barden, Graham A., V. C. 2601 Woodley PL 
Baring, Walter S., Nev. 
Barr, Joseph W., Ind 


Parrett, William A., Pa.... 
Barry, Robert R., N. ¥.....3019 Norman- 
stone Drive 


Bennett, John B., ien. 3718 Cardiff Rd., 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
seid ir M., Mich... = 
sob Sa 
Betts, Jackson E., Ohio_... ; 


Blatnik, John A., Minn 
Faircloth, 


Bolling, Richard, 18400 Lowell St. 
magn es Frances P.(Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 


Bonner, Herbert C., N. CO- Calyert-Woodley 
Bosch, Albert H., N. 7 

Bow, Frank T., Gn. 4301 Mass. Ave. 
Bowles, Chester, Conn 

Boykin, Frank W., Ala. The Washington 
Brademas, John, Ind 

Bray, William G., Ind 

Breeding, J. Floyd, Kans 

Brewster, Daniel B., Md... 

Brock, Lawrence, Nebr.... 


Brooks, Overton, La 4418 46th St. 
ae William S, 


Brown, Charles H., Afo__...3723 N. 8 
St., Arlington, Va. 

Brown, Clarence J., Ooto. Alas Towers 
Brown, Paul, . Boston House 
Broyhill, Joel T., Va 

Buckley, Charles A., V. Y_. 

Budge, Hamer H., Idako 

Burke, Frank W., xy 

Burke, James A., Mass 

Burleson, Omar, 9 Devonshire 


Byrne, James A., Fa 

Byrnes, John W., WIS. 1218 25th St. So., 
Arlington, Va. 

Cahill, William T., N. 7 

Canfield, Gordon, N. 7 
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Cannon, „ MO... 
‘Carnahan, W — J., Mo 
Casey, Bob, Tex 


Cederberg, Elford A., Mich. 
Celler, Emanuel, N. T.. The Mayflower 
Chamberlain, Charles E. 
Mich. 
Chelf, Frank, K 
Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
Chiperfield, Robert B. IH.. 2 House Office 


Building 
Church, Marguerite Stitt 2122 Mass. Ave. 


8 J. III. 
Frank M., Pd. 3735 Guns ton Rd., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Coad, Merwin, Io .m-==- 
Coffin, Frank M., Maine 
Cohelan, Jeffery, Calf. 1028 New House 
Collier, Harold R., II.. . Office Building 


Colmer, William M., Miss 

Conte, Silvio O., Mass 

Cook, Robert E., Ohio..... 1440 Rock Creek 
Ford Road 

Cooley, Harold D., N. O 2601 Woodley Pl. 

Corbett, Robert J. 24. 

Cramer, William C., Fla. . 6714 Joallen Dr., 
Falis Church, Va. 

Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr. 4920 Yorktown 
Blvd., Arlington, 


Va. 

Curtin, Willard S., Pa- 

Curtis, Laurence, Mass 3314 O St. 

Curtis, Thomas B., M. 

Daddario, Emilio Q., Conn. 

Dague, Paul B., Pa. 

Daniels, Dominick V.. N. 7 

Davis, Clifford, renn 4611 Butter- 
worth Pl. 


Davis, James C., Ga 


AD a — 
Denton, Winfield K., Ind. 
Derounian, Steven B., N. FT. 
Derwinskl. Edward J., III. 
Devine, Samuel L., ORO. . 800 4th St. SW. 
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Dingell, John D., Mich... 
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Foley, John R., Md 
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Kensington, Md. 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-sixth Congress will be published not later than 
Wednesday, Sepiember 21, 1960. It is requested that copy and 
proofs of speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks 


as authorized by either House, be submitted to the Government 
Printing Office or to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, 
Capitol, before that date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Record of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service During the 86th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
Ord of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee during the 86th Congress is 
& tribute to the very able, informed, and 

ent performance by the committee, 
and by each member of the committee, 
of the duties and responsibilities imposed 
On the committee by the Legislative Re- 
Organization Act of 1946; It is impossi- 
ble to single out ono or more members 
for Outstanding work; cach and every 
r has made a vital contribution 
to our committee program and may take 
Just pride in the committee's record of 
accomplishment. 

Improved employee benefits, person- 
nel management, and postal operations 
Jing the 86th Congress represent ma- 
Or forward steps in the committee's con- 

uing program to establish and main- 
tain a Government civilian personnel 
System and a level of efficiency in the 

l service which compare favorably 
With best modern practices in private 
Enterprise. The record of employee leg- 
islation is particularly significant when 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


viewed in the light of the very fine ben- 
efits so recently approved in the 85th 
Congress, to which those of the 86th Con- 
gress are added. 3 

I welcgme this opportunity to express 
to the committee members my deep per- 
sonal appreciation for their fine coopera- 
tion and conscientious devotion to duty. 

The following summary of the com- 
mittee’s legislative and investigative ac- 
tivities is provided with the thought that 
it might be helpful to the Members dur- 
ing the recess: 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
Salary increases 

Public Law 86-568 (H. Rept. 1636) grants a 
general 74%4-percent salary increase for those 
categories of Federal employees customarily 
included in salary legislation, except that the 
increases are slightly larger (averaging ap- 
proximately 8.4 percent) for postal feld serv- 
ice employees in the first six salary levels and 
for rural carriers. The coverage of Public 
Law 86-568 is as follows: 


Coverage 


rut lot 
Agricultural stabilization and conser- 
vation county committee em- 


Employees of Senate and House of 
Represeutstives._.....-...-.---..- 


Total... ————— 


Public Law 86-568 also extends to the 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
county committee employees coverage of the 
civil service retirement, Federal employees’ 
group life insurance, and Federal employees’ 
health benefits programs. The effect is to 
grant these employees pay raises and fringe 
benefits on the basis already accorded to 
their fellow workers who are agricultural 
county extension agents. 

This legislation further (1) makes certain 


: adjustments in the salaries of top legal posi- 


tions in the executive and military depart- 
ments; (2) establishes the position of Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and (3) earmarks 
25 existing supergrade positions for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Health insurance 

Public Law 86-382 (H. Rept. 957) estab- 
Ushes a Federal employees health benefits 
program—one of the most valuable employee 
measures approved in any recent Congress. 
There is no Aner example of able and con- 
structive legislative deliberations than dem- 
onstrated the committee in taking this 
extremely complex and controversial legisla- 
tion and working out a bill that has the 
unanimous support of every committee mem- 
ber, the wholehearted agreement of em- 
ployces’ organizations and of private enter- 
prise that will provide services, and the 
approval of the administration. 

The Covernment will shnre the cost un- 
der this program to protect Federal em- 
ployees and their dependents against the 
high, unbudgetable, and financially burden- 
some costs of medical services. Employees 
will be able to purchase protection, at very 
low cost, from the oppressive expenses of nor- 
mal medical care and often crushing ex- 
pense of major or catastrophic illness or in- 
jury. The program also improves the com- 
petitive position of the Government in the 
recruitment and retention of competent 
civilian personnel. 

Addition of the health program to the 
existing fringe benefits package for Govern- 
ment employees—which already includes re- 
tirement and survivor annuities, group life 
insurance, annual and sick leave, pay for 
job-connected injury or death, uniform al- 
lowances, and other benefits—placcs the 
Government on a substantially equal level 
with progressive private enterprise in re- 
spect to employee fringe benefits. 

Basic and extended health protection is 
made available to 2 million employees and 
their dependents—some 4,500,000 individ- 
uals. There will be free choice among four 
separate health plans, ne a 8 
benen an, such as ue Cross- 

5 offer; an indemnity 
plan, such as now offered by certain insur- 
ance companies; any one of several Federal 
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employees organization plans; and a compre- 
hensive medical plan on either a group- 


benefits. Both the service and the indem- 
nity plan will include at least two levels 
of benefits. Thus, each employee will be 
able to select the plan best suited to his 
own needs. 

The Government's contribution generally 
is 50 percent of the cost, but not less than 
$1.25 nor more than $1.75 biweekly for an 
individual employee and not less than 83 
nor more than $4.25 biweekly for an em- 
ployee and family, subject to certain special 
exceptions. Employees need not pass any 
physical examination and, in the event of 
separation from Government service, may 
convert their coverage to a private plan 
without physical examination. No person 
may be excluded because of race, sex, health 
status, or—at time of first opportunity to 
enroll—age. 

This legislation enriches the Federal em- 
ployees’ fringe benefits package by a mini- 
mum $222 million annual health program, 
with the Government and the employees 
sharing the cost. It is widely regarded 
among employees as the equivalent In value 
of another liberal pay increase, on top of 
the 10-percent raise granted a year earlier. 


Retirees health benefits program 


Public Law 86-724 (H. Rept. 1930) grants 
former Federal employees (who retired be- 
fore the Federal Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959 became effective) a health bene- 
fits program comparable to the program es- 
tablished by such act for active employees 
and new retirees. Approximately 415,000 re- 
tired employees and survivors will be eligible 
for the health benefits program. The Gov- 
ernment's contribution to premiums will be 
not less than $3 nor more than $4 monthly 
for a retiree who enrolls for self alone and 
will be twice such rate for a retiree who en- 
rolls for self and family. The Government 
also will make an appropriate contribution 
to cover costs of administration. 

Retirees will have the option of enrolling 
under a single health plan, for which the 
Civil Service Commission will enter into a 
contract with the carrier making the best 
offer, or of retaining or obtaining a different 
plan of his choice. Under either option the 
Government's contribution will be the same. 

Disposition of certain retirement 
contributions 


The first section of Public Law 86-622 (H. 
Rept. 1916) provides that retirement contri- 
butions made by an individual after he has 
qualified for maximum annuity benefits (80 
percent of high average salary) will be ap- 
plied, first, in payment for any noncontribu- 
tory service standing to the individual's 
credit and, second, as voluntary contributions 
to purchase added annuity benefits under 
the previously existing voluntary-contribu- 
tion provisions of section 12 of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 

Section 2 rounds out the deferred annuity 
provisions of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
applicable to Members of Congress by pro- 
viding entitlement to deferred annuity bene- 
fits for Members separated from the service 
before reaching age 50 after having com- 
pleted 20 years of service including 10 years 
of Member service. 

Section 3 provides that any former Gov- 
ernment employee who, after retirement, is 
reemployed for 5 years or more may elect to 
have his annuity rights redetermined on the 
basis of his total service (including the re- 
employed service) upon final separation and 
payment of the appropriate contributions 
for the reemployed service. 

Section 4 extends to a very limited class 
of surviving widows of former Members of 
Congress survivorship benefits identical in 
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principle to those provided by present law 
for all other surviving widows of former 
Members. ` 
Earlier commencing dates for retirement 
annuities 


Public Law 86-713 (H. Rept. 1150) provides 
that civil service retirement annuities will 
commence the first day after separation from 
the service if immediate benefits are pay- 
able or, in the case of deferred benefits pay- 
able at a certain age, the first day after the 
prescribed age is reached. Benefits of sur- 
viving widows and children will begin the 
day after the death of the employee or an- 
nuitant on whose service they are based. 
Previously annuities and survivor benefits 
commenced the first of the month follow- 
ing separation from the service or death, as 
the case t be. The new law is par- 
ticularly helpful for widows and children, 
since their survivor benefits will become pay- 
able immediately after death of the employee 
or annuitant, whereas under prior law the 
benefits were not payable for periods of as 
much as 30 days after death. 

Reemployment of retirees and miscellaneous 
retirement improvements 


Public Law 86-604 (H. Rept. 832) corrects 
inequities in the Civil Service Retirement Act 
relating to reemployed annuitants and the 
crediting of service and makes certain other 
revisions of such act. Conditions with re- 
spect to (1) reemployed service of retired 
Members of Congress and (2) crediting of 
civilian service rendered by Members of Con- 
gress before their election to the Congress are 
placed on substantially the same basis al- 
ready applicable to other retired Government 
employees. 

The annuity computation formulas for 
Government employees generally—that is, 
1½ percent for years of total service not 
exceeding 5; 1% percent for years of total 
service between 5 and 10; and 2 percent for 
years of total service in excess of 10—are 
made applicable to total service of retiring 
congressional employees and Members of 
Congress. For any of such total service not 
ec vered by the 2½ percent computation 
formula applicable to Member service and 
certain congressional employee sarvice, the 
1% percent formula will apply to years of 
total service between 5 and 10 and the 2 
percent formula will apply to years of total 
service in excess of 10. 

The age for commencement of deferred 
annuities of Members of Congress separated 
on or after October 1, 1956, is made appli- 
cable to Members separated prior to that 
date with deferred annuity entitlement. 

A legislative technicality inadvertently 
contained in Public Law 85-465 is removed 
so that surviving widows of Canal Zone and 
Alaska Railroad retirees who died during 
March 1948 may receive surviving annui- 
ties intended for them by Public Law 85-465. 


Retirement and leave credit -Internment of 
employees of Japanese ancestry 


Public Law 86-782 (H. Rept. 1920) corrects 
omissions in Public Law 545, 82d Congress, 
which granted Federal employees of Japa- 
nese ancestry certain seniority and compen- 
sation benefits where their grades, time in 
grades or rates of compensation were adverse- 
ly affected because of the security policies of 
the Federal Government during the World 
War I period of evacuating people of Japa- 
nese ancestry to relocation centers. Con- 
sideration was not given at that time to 
crediting such periods as periods of service 
for annual leave accrual and retirement pur- 
poses. Such annual leave accrual and re- 
tirement service credit benefits generally are 
associated with the benefits granted by 
Puble Law 545, 82d Congress, Public Law 
86-782 conforms the annual leave and retire- 
ment benefits of these employees of Japa- 
nese ancestry to the other benefits granted 
by Public Law 545. 
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Oversea differentials and allowances 


Public Law 86-707 (H. Rept. 902) is an- 
other important employee measure, developed 
by the committee through its Civil Service 
Subcommittee studies over the past several 
years. This law will improve and strengthen 
administration of oversea activities of the 
Government by establishing a coordinated 
and reasonably uniform system to compen- 
sate American citizens employed abroad by 
the Government for additional costs, hard- 
ships, and inconveniences incident to their 
working assignments abroad. There will be 
uniform treatment for all oversea employees, 
to the extent practicable. 

The law embodies the principle that the 
Government should provide equal treatment 
for its oversea employees in respect to the 
additional expenses they incur because of 
their assignments abroad, over and above 
expenses of Government employees in the 
United States, and the hardships, incon- 
veniences, and other differences in environ- 
ment or conditions of employment which 
justify additional compensation or allow- 
ances. 

The law consolidates a wide variety of ex- 
isting provisions of law granting allowances 
and differentials for the several categories of 
Federal employees in oversea areas. Pro- 
vision is made for a temporary lodging allow- 
ance after arrival at a new overseas 
and before final departure from the post; 
reasonable repairs to make substandard liv- 
ing quarters habitable; the inclusion of wa- 
ter as a utility covered by quarters allow- 
ances; advance payment of quarters allow- 
ances; allowances for maintenance of de- 
pendents where a separate establishment 18 
necessary for them away from the post of 
duty; a post allowance to com te for 
living costs higher than in Washington, D. O.: 
a transfer allowance upon assignment to & 
foreign post or at a post in the United 
States between foreign assignments; trans- 
portation of children—one round trip to the 
United States and back—for secondary or 
college education; a hardship post differen- 
tial not exceeding 25 percent of basic pay 
for foreign conditions of environment war- 
ranting additional compensation; payment 
for packing and unpacking, transporting to 
and from storage, and storing furniture and 
household and personal effects of employees 
assigned to foreign posts; payment of un- 
usual expenses incident to the operation of 
Official residences suitable for chief repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and other 
senior officials designated by the President, 
at foreign posts; and transportation of the 
motor vehicle of an employee to his over- 
sea post subject to a general limitation that 
only one such vehicle may be shipped dur- 
ing each 4 years of overseas service. 

Home leave, such as now provided for the 
Foreign Service, is authorized for other em- 
ployees who complete 24 months of con- 
tinuous service abroad, in addition to the 
usual annual leave. Authority to accumu- 
late up to 45 days of annual leave, now avall- 
able to classified civilian employees a 
is extended to employees of agencies operat- 
ing under the Foreign Service Act or related 
law. Existing income tax exemptions for 
foreign areas allowances—but not post dif- 
ferentials—are continued in effect for the 
—— areas allowances contained in the 

The value of the additional employee bene- 
fits provided by this legislation is estimated 
at $3 million annually. 

Oversea teachers 

Public Law 86-91 (H. Rept. 357) provides 
an up-to-date system of personnel admin- 
istration, for teachers in schools conducted 
by the Department of Defense for dependents 
of the Department's personnel in overses 
areas, which is comparable to the school sys- 
tems in most public primary and secondary 
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school jurisdictions in the United States. 
This legislation was developed through the 
Civil Service Subcommittee studies in co- 
Operation with the Department of Defense 
and places in effect an Executive recom- 
* mendation. It is also a direct implementa- 
tion of a unanimous committee recommen- 
dation contained in House Report 2109, 84th 
Congress. 

This act eliminates serious problems in the 
compensation and employment conditions of 
oversea, teachers which stem primarily from 
the fact that they have been employed under 
civil service laws and rules designed for full- 
time classified employees—not for the teach- 
ing profession. For example, although the 
school year lasts only 9 or 10 months, oversea 
teachers“ salaries have been on an annual 
basis, as in the case of the usual classified 
employees, so that they were being paid 
only nine-twelfths or ten-twelfths of the 
annual salary. They have been subject to 
the Annual and Sick Leave Act, which is 
entirely unsuitable in view of the school re- 
cess periods at Christmas and Easter and in 
the summer months. They have been receiy- 
ing no pay or any of the usual oversea differ- 
entials and allowances during these recess 
periods. à: 

Public Law 86-91 removes these teachers 
from the Classification Act of 1949, the Fed- 
eral Employees Pay Act of 1945, the Annual 
and Sick Leave Act of 1951, and other unsuit- 
able laws and regulations, They will have 
a separate salary and allowance system 
adapted to the requirements of the school 
Program and consistent with that followed 
in the school system in the District of Co- 
lumbla. No oversea teacher's salary will be 
higher than the salary for a comparable po- 
sition in the District of Columbia school 
system. 1 

This new law will contribute greatly to 
maintaining instructional and scholastic 
levels in schools for dependents of oversea 
Personnel comparable to the levels which 
would be available were such personnel on 
duty in the United States. 

Rotation of oversea employecs 

Public Law 86-585 (H. Rept. 1469), based on 
&n official recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, will contribute to a 
strengthened defense effort by improving the 
Administration of oversea defense activities. 
To accomplish such purpose, this legislation 
establishes a strong policy of facilitating the 
interchange of civilian employees of the De- 
fense Establishment between posts of duty in 
the United States and posts of duty outside 
the United States. Qualified employees will 
be encournged (but not forced) to accept 
Oversea assignments by being given every rea- 
sonable tee of return rights, after 
completing their oversea assignments, to po- 
sitions in the United States at least equal in 
Pay and tenure to the positions they held 
Prior to accepting the oversea assignments. 

Executive, administrative, and scientific 

research positions 


Public Law 86-370 (H. Rept. 1138) au- 
thorizes pay adjustments for Patent Office 
Examiner in Chief and designated Exam- 
iners in Chief from the present $12,770- 
$13,970 level to maximums of $17,500 and 
$15,150, respectively; an increase from 146 
to 260 in the number of supergrade posl- 
tlons—$15,255 to $18,500—in the Treasury 
Department; and a net increase of 94 in 
Supergrade positions available to the Civil 
Service Commission for allocation to other 
departments and agencies against a con- 
8iderable backlog of requests—of which 20 
are earmarked for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 4 for the 

u of Prisons, 3 for the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, 1 for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, 15 for the Small Business 
Administration, and 1 for the US. Court 
Of Military Appeals, upon justification by 
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these departments and agencies. Pay of 
executive positions is adjusted as follows: 
Commissioner of Social Security from $17,- 
500 to $20,000; and Deputy Commissioner 
and Chief Counsel of the Internal Revenue 
Service, Administrative Assistant Attorney 
General, and Administrative Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture, Labor, and Treasury 
from $17,500 to $19,000. The Administra- 
tor, Agricultural Research Service, previously 
paid $17,500 under the Federal Executive Pay 
Act, is transferred to one of the scientific 
research positions provided by the bill. The 
Departments of Agriculture, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, respectively, are 
granted 10 and 5 additional scientific re- 
search positions in the salary range $12,500 
to 619,000. 

Administrative authorities jor the National 

Security Agency 

Public Law 86-36 (H. Rept. 231) removes 
National Security Agency personnel from the 
Classification Act since the Agency security 
functions make it impossible to give the Civil 
Service Commission normal position classi- 
fication and duty data; reestablishes the 50 
existing Agency scientific research positions 
under the new act; and authorizes the 
Agency Director to fix salaries of other em- 
ployees, as justified. by levels of responsi- 
bilities, in relation to Classification Act 
salary rates, with not more than 60 super- 
grade positions in the $15,255 to $18,500 
range. 

Additional civilian positions for the 
Department of Defense 


Public Law 86-377 (H. Rept. 597) increases 
from 303 to 372 the number of supergrade 
positions—salary range $15,255 to $18,500— 
and from 292 to 450 the number of scientific 
research positions—salary range $12,500-$19,- 
000—in the Defense Establishment to per- 
form necessary duties resulting from the 
greatly increased complexity and tempo of 
our defense effort. This legislation also in- 
cludes a liberalizing amendment to the Fed- 
eral Employees Group Life Insurance Act. 

Crediting service of US. commissioners 


Public Law 86-306 (H. Rept. 687) credits 
service, for retirement purposes, of U.S. com- 
missioners who are compensated by fees on 
the same basis used to credit such service 
of other Government employees who are com- 
pensated by fees, 

Training of postmasters 

Public Law 86-33 (H. Rept. 230) facili- 
tates the training of postmasters by spe- 
cifically authorizing such training under the 
Government Employees Training Act, Public 
Law 85-507. 

Observance of legal holidays 

Public Law 86-362 (H. Rept. 362) corrects 
inequities in existing laws which deprive cer- 
tain Federal employees of the right to a 
workdey off when a holiday falls on Saturday 
or an employee's day off in lieu of Saturday. 
This law requires that every employee re- 
celve a workday off for each one of the 8 legal 
holidays every year, regardless of the day 
of the week on which any holiday may fall. 
Temporary promotions, Bureau of the Census 


Public Law 86-769 (H. Rept. 1982) removes 
certain obsolete provisions of the Census laws 
and restores a statutory exception from the 
Classification Act of 1949 relating to tempo- 
rary promotions of Census employees and 
enumerator positions. Employees temporar- 
ily promoted during peak work periods (such 
as the decennial census) will have the right 
to return to their former positions, once their 
temporary work is completed, without being 
subject to reduction-in-force procedures. 

Qualification for appointment to certain 

Library of Congress positions 

Public Law 86-768 (H. Rept. 1926) excepts 
the Library of Congress from section 506 (1) 
of the Classification Act of 1949, which (sub- 
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ject to certain exceptions) requires prior 
Civil Service Commission approval of the 
qualifications of appointees to positions in 
grades GS-16, 17, and 18 of the general 
schedule of such act, 

POSTAL FRAUD AND OBSCENITY PROCEDURE 


The 86th Congress marked still further 
progress in preventing use of the mails for 
fraudulent purposes and the transmission of 
obscenity and pornography. The measures 
summarized below were developed by the 
Postal Operations Subcommittee, in coopera- 
tion with the Post Office Department. 

Post Office Department judicial officer 

Public Law 86-676 (H. Rept. 1493) 
strengthens administrative procedures in 
postal fraud and obscenity cases by providing 
a judicial officer in the Post Office Department 
to perform such quasi-judicial duties as the 
Postmaster General assigns to him. This au- 
thority overcomes the effect of a judicial de- 
cision (169 Fed. Supp. 746) which enjoined 
enforcement of a postal fraud order on the 
ground that the Post Office Department's ju- 
dicial officer has no authority to receive evi- 
dence under the Administrative Procedure 
Act. Public Law 86-676 vests in the judicial 
officer authority to receive evidence, along 
with existing authority to render decisions, 
consistent with the Postmaster General's 
delegation of authority, This legislation is 
a valuable aid to the prompt action always 
necessary to protect the public in fraud and 
obscenity cases. 

Temporary detention of mail in fraud and 
obscenity cases > 

Public Law 86-673 (H. Rept. 945) repre- 
sents one of the finest public interest actions 
completed by a legislative subcommittee in 
one Congress. This law provides for timely 
and effective action to terminate the business 
of purveyors of filth through the U.S. mails. 
Properly enforced, it will help sound the 
death knell to mail-order pornography for 
profit. The Postmaster General is authorized 
to apply directly to the appropriate U.S. dis- 
trict court, and the court is authorized, upon 
a showing of probable cause to believe that 
the postal fraud and obscenity statutes are 
being violated, to enter a temporary restrain- 
ing order against the defendant and a pre- 
liminary injunction, directing detention of 
the defendant’s incoming mail pending con- 
clusion of the statutory and any 
appeal therefrom. This will insure court su- 
pervision of the power to detain mail, remove 
any need for time limit on the period of de- 
tention, simplify and expedite proceedings, 
and helps to terminate dealings in obscene 
matter by any guilty party. 

GENERAL POSTAL MATTERS 
Use of certified mail by Government agencies 

Public Law 86-507 (H. Rept. 1492) will ef- 
fect material savings in postage costs for the 
transmission of official Government mail. A 
number of statutes heretofore have required 
that certain official Government mailings be 
registered, with accompanying charges gen- 
erally representing the costs involved in pro- 
viding this special postal service. Public Law 
86-507 authorizes each department and 
agency in its discretion to utilize, in lieu of 
registry, the far less expensive certified mall 
procedure established several years ago and 
widely used by the general public. Since cer- 
tified mail will serve the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment fully as well as registered mall in 
many instances, the use of certified mail un- 
der this new law will result in economies in 
postal handling costs which will be passed 
on to the departments and agencies con- 
cerned. 

Postage rates for books and library books 

Public Law 86-644 (H. Rept. 252) revises 
and clarifies postage rate provisions under 
which books, library books, and related ma- 
terials are mailed at special low rates. 
Either the third- or fourth-class rate or the 
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book rate, whichever is cheaper, will apply to 
of books and certain other educa- 

tional matter. The book rates are extended 
te “sound recordings” in lieu of the exist- 
ing application to “phonograph recordings,” 
to printed educational charts of a perma- 
nent nature, to scientific or mathematical 
kits, instruments, and devices, and to mail- 
ings between cooperative processing centers. 
Periodicals may be mailed at the book rates 
in either bound or unbound form. Guides 
or scripts may be mailed with films and 
filmstrips at the book rates. Certain mean- 
ingless language is removed from the book 
and the library book postal rate provisions. 

Minimum charge on third-class mailings of 

odd sizes and shapes 

Public Law 86-56 (H. Rept. 331) revises 
the minimum per piece charge for third- 
class mail of odd size or shape from 6 cents 
to 3% cents. This revision. eliminates 
serious hardship imposed by the 6-cent rate 
on churches, church organizations, nursery- 
men, and other small businesses and also 
removes difficult operating problems arising 
in the postal establishment because of the 
6-cent charge. 
Statement of number of magazine copies sold 

Public Law 86-513 (H. Rept. 573) clarifies 
the law relating to sworn statements by 
publishers having second-class mail permits 
and extends to magazines the requirement— 
now applied to most newspapers—that the 
sworn statements show average number of 
copies of each issue sold or distributed to 
paid subscribers. The publishers supported 
this legislation, which will facilitate postal 
operations. 

Credit to postal revenues 

Public Law 86-169 (H. Rept. 296) author- 
izes credit to postal revenues of commis- 
sions on toll telephones in post offices; 
amounts received by employees for witness 
fees, travel expenses, and subsistence when 
subpenaed to appear Officially in private 
litigation; and collections for loss of first 
class registered matter not restored to the 
original owner. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Clarification of salary appropriation 
provisions 


Public Law 86-122 (H. Rept. 386) elimi- 
nates from Government salary laws an ob- 
solete provision which is contradictory to 
existing budget and appropriation pro- 
cedures. The provision eliminated pur- 
ported to authorize salary costs, incurred in 
part in one fiscal year and in part in the 
following fiscal year, to be charged to the 
following year appropriations. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE HOUSE 
Forfeiture of Federal retirement benefits 


H.R. 4601 (H. Rept. 258), developed in a 
special committee study after adjournment 
of the 85th Congress and passed by the 
House, April 14, 1959, would correct certain 
harsh inequities caused by Public Law 769, 
83d Congress, which prohibits Federal re- 
tirement benefits based on service of an 
individual who has committed any one of 
a great many types of minor as well as 
serious offenses. The bill would continue 
and strengthen the existing prohibition 
against any Federal annuity or retired pay 
in the case of an offense involving the na- 
tional security of the United States but 
would restore other annuities—including 
survivor benefits—previously denied because 
of comparatively minor offenses having no 
relationship whatever to the national 
security. In many instances the offenses 
were so trivial there was no penalty and the 
individual continued in, or returned to, work 
and rendered long and faithful service until 
retirement. In these cases, there is no 
doubt of the individuals’ complete loyalty 
or any semblance of an offense against the 
national security. 
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Veterans’ preference—Define mothers 

H.R. 1907 (H. Rept. 1489) would amend 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 to re- 
define the terms “mother” and “mothers” 
as including a natural mother, a mother 
through adoption, or a female who stands in 
loco parentis to a deceased or service-con- 
nected permanently or totally disabled ex- 
service man or ex-service woman for at least 
1 year before the ex-service man or ex-serv- 
ice woman attained the age of 21 and not 
less than 1 year before the entry of the ex- 
service man or ex-service woman into active 
military service. This same policy is now 
contained in the definition of the term 
“parent” in title 38 of the United States 
Code, relating to veterans’ benefits. 
Exemptions from residence requirements, 

postal employees 

H.R. 5571 (H. Rept. 937) would make 
career postal employees with 3 years of serv- 
ice eligible for postmasterships at their 
offices, if otherwise qualified, even though 
they reside outside the town or the office 
delivery limits. 
Saved salaries for postal employees whose 

salary levels are reduced 


H.R. 12663 (H. Rept. 1984) would protect 
postal field service employees from loss of 
salary when their salary levels are reduced 
for any reason except (1) demotion for per- 
sonal cause, (2) the employee's request, or 
(3) reduction in force due to lack of funds 
or curtailment of work. Similar salary pro- 
tection is provided for classified Federal em- 
ployees by Public Law 85-737. 

Saved salaries of employees whose positions 
are dotongraded Except ion 

H.R. 12336 (H. Rept. 1979) would provide 
a necessary exception from Public Law 85- 
737, which protects salaries of classified em- 
ployees whose positions are reduced in grade 
through no fault of their own. The Comp- 
troller General has ruled that such salary 
saving provision applies even in the cases 
of employees given temporary promotions 
with their agreement to return to their regu- 
lar salary grades when the temporary work 
is completed. H.R. 12336 would except such 
5 promotions from Public Law 85- 


Transportation of 4-cent letter mail by air 


H.R. 12595 (H. Rept. 1929) would prohibit 
the transportation by air of mail matter 
upon which the lawful domestic airmail 
postage is not paid. The prohibition would 
not apply to first-class 4-cent letter mail 
transmitted (1) between the 48 contiguous 
States (including the District of Columbia) 
and Alaska, Hawall, the Canal Zone, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or any terri- 
tory, possession, or protectorate of the 
United States; (2) within or between any 
of such places which are outside the 48 con- 
tiguous States; and (3) military mail mov- 
ing between ports of embarkation or de- 
barkation in any of such places and any 
military post office outside of such places 
or such other places as the Secretary of De- 
fense may prescribe. The bill would not 
alter existing statutory authority for air star 
routes where surface transportation is in- 
adequate or for emergency mail service 
necessitated because of flood, fire, or other 
calamity. 


Waiver of collections on certain raised money 
orders 


H.R, 9507 (H. Rept. 1490) would authorize 
the Postmaster General to waive collection 
on raised money orders cashed 
business concerns, and individuals where 
(1) the overpayment resulted from altera- 


tion not apparent from visual inspection, 


and (2) payment was made in good faith and 
for value with no notice of any defect in the 
money order. The liability of the person 
altering any such money order would not 
be affected, nor would the Postmaster Gen- 
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eral's responsibility to pursue collection ac- 
tion against such person. 
Penalty charges on short-paid mail 

H.R. 9889 (H. Rept. 1491) would provide 
desirable flexibility in the regulation by the 
Postmaster General of mail on which re- 
quired postage has not been paid. The Post- 
master General would be authorized to estab- 
lish a penalty charge for delivery of such 
mail whenever he finds it necessary to pro- 
tect the postal revenue. This provision 
would replace the existing requirement for 
the assessment of a penalty charge, on any 
such mail, which is equal, as nearly as is 
practicable, to the approximate cost incurred 
by the postal service for delivery of the mail 
and collection of postage and other lawful 
charges thereon. 

Adjustment of postal claims 

H.R. 11531 (H. Rept. 1934) would (1) re- 
store authority of the Postmaster General to 
handle “remission” cases involving funds 
sent by the postmasters directly to banks 
rather than through a designated depositary 
postmaster and (2) authorize the Postmaster 
General to relieve accountable postal em- 
ployees from liability for losses resulting 
from certain illegal, improper, or incorrect 
payments. The authority for such relief now 
is vested in the General Accounting Office 
except in cases of loss by burglary, fire, or 
other unavoidable casualties which are con- 
sidered by the Postmaster General. In each 
of the 717 cases sent to the General Account- 
ing Office in the calendar year 1959, with re- 
lief recommended by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the General Accounting Office granted 
the relief. The total amount involved was 
$200,774. This legislation would not affect 
the audit authority of the General Account- 
ing Office, and any relief granted by the Post- 
master General thereunder would be subject 
to review by the General Accounting Office. 
There would be no additional cost to the 
Government under this legislation, which is 
officially recommended by the Postmaster 
General. 

BILLS REPORTED 
Civil service retirement survivor benefits 


H.R. 6743 (H. Rept. 1974) would grant cer- 
tain former Federal employees who were 
separated before October 1, 1956, after hay- 
ing qualified for deferred annuity benefits, 
the right to elect reduced annuities and 
thereby provide survivorship benefits. 
Former employees similarly separated on or 
after October 1, 1956, now have such right. 
Temporary postal salary increase of 1958 to 

be made permanent 

H.R. 9890 (H. Rept. 1601) was reported, as 
a precautionary measure, to make certain 
that postal field service employees would not 
lose the 244-percent temporary salary in- 
crease granted by Public Law 85-426, re- 
gardless of action on new salary increase 
legislation pending when the bill was re- 
ported. The purpose of H.R, 9890 later was 
effected by enactment of Public Law 86-568, 
which also granted an additional 714-per- 
cent goneral salary increase for postal, clas- 
sified, and many other groups of Federal 
employees. 

Minimum pay raise for classified employees 
upon promotion 

H.R. 543 (H. Rept. 1981) would provide a 
formula for guaranteeing a minimum salary 
increase for any classified employee who is 
promoted from one grade to another. The 
salary increase would be not less than the 
aggregate amount of two step increases of 
the grade from which promoted. 

Mail powerboat service in Alaska 

S. 1849 (H. Rept. 1921) would amend ex- 
isting law which authorizes a subsidy to the 
low bidding carrier of mail, passengers, and 
freight operating on a prescribed intra- 
Alaska route so as to require that any steam- 
boat or other powerboat used in performing 
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such a contract for mall service shall be 
operated exclusively on the prescribed route. 
SPECIAL ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE 
Pay study 

A special study, directed toward identify- 
ing problems with respect to Federal civilian 
salary policies, and developing solutions 
thereto, was conducted under the super- 
vision of the committee chairman. The first 
step in this study was the preparation and 
publication, in a committee print dated 
December 8, 1959, of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended, and related provisions 
of law, with pertinent annotations. This 
publication provides for the first time, in 
a single document, a convenient and up- 
to-date means of authoritative reference to 
statutes governing the compensation of over 
1 million Federal civilian employees. 
Personnel management in transition to new 

administration 


A committee print of September 12, 1960, 
entitled “Maintaining the Integrity of the 
Career Civil Service,” sets forth Federal civil 
service laws, orders, regulations, and re- 
lated information with respect to advance 
planning for an orderly transition from the 
present to the new administration in Jan- 
uary 1961. It is essential, in fairness to 
career employees and to provide an efficient 
work force for a new administration, that 
personnel adjustments resulting from 
changes in policies, objectives, and pro- 
grams under the new administration, be ef- 
fected without impeding important pro- 
grams and in accordance with sound prin- 
ciples of personnel management. The in- 
formation contained in the committee print 
is designed to facilitate accomplishment of 
these objectives by providing guidelines for 
executives and reassurance to employees that 
the merit system will be protected. 

Placement of separated career employees 

In reponse to inquiry made by the chair- 
man on behalf of the committee, asurances 
were received that all possible efforts would 
be made to find other suitable Federal posi- 
tions for career employees who may be sepa- 
rated from the military departments because 
of current appropriation personnel ceilings, 
The Secretary of Defense has appointed a 
coordinator to work with the Civil Service 
Commission and the Interdepartmental 
Placement Committee for this purpose. Ex- 
changes of correspondence relating to this 
program were released September 11, 1960. 

Codification of Federal personne! laws 


A review is being made of the official ad- 
ministration proposal (H.R. 8748) to enact 
into positive law the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, and appropriate related 
provisions. This legislation was not enacted 
during the 86th Congress but is expected to 
be considered early in the 87th Congress by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, which 
has invited comments and recommendations 
from the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE STUDIES AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, pursuant to authority contained in 
House Resolution 78, 86th Congress, estab- 
lished a new special Subcommittee on Census 
and Government Statistics, and reconstituted 
three other special subcommittees which were 
activated in earlier Congresses, to carry out 
the committee's responsibilities under this 
resolution. A summary of the special sub- 
commitee activities follows: 

Postal Operations Subcommittee 

This subcommittee devoted primary atten- 
tion to the serious and growing problem of 
obscenity and pornography moving through 
the U.S. mails and other avenues of com- 
merce. The subcommittee conducted an in- 
tensive program of study and investigation 
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directed toward corrective measures and held 
a number of hearings and conferences 
throughout the country to obtain informa- 
tion and recommendations from 
authorities at all governmental levels and in 
private life. 

The subcommittee made excellent progress 
toward its chief objectives—that is, stronger 
laws and vigorous enforcement thereof and 
the inducement of full public awarness of the 
problem—which are essential to combat the 
growing menace of filthy writings, pictures, 
and the like in America. 

Two major legislative measures developed 
through the subcommittee studies and 
enacted into law as Public Laws 86-673 and 
86-676 will have a valuable deterrent effect 
on the filth merchants. The provisions of 
these laws are explained in the above sum- 
mary of postal legislation approved by the 
committee. 

Thousands of mothers, fathers, teachers, 
ministers, priests, and laymen have petitioned 
for intervention by the subcommittee and 
the Congress to stop unbridled dealing in 
obscenity and pornography. The subcom- 


mittee has established a strong program of 


cooperation with organized governmental, 
community, civic, fraternal, and religious 
groups all over the country toward this end. 
The subcommittee reports and recommenda- 
tions have gained wide and enthusiastic 
support and are credited with triggering a 
very effective campaign to protect the public 
from this vicious commerce. 
Civil Service Subcommittee 


The 86th Congress marked the virtual 
completion of the program of this subcom- 
mittee, undertaken in the 84th Congress, to 
strengthen civilian personnel policies in the 
oversea activities of the Government. 
House Report 2109, 84th Congress, contains 
a broad range of major recommendations 
with respect to such oversea activities, based 
on the subcommittee investigations during 
that Congress. These recommendations deal 
with four primary areas wherein corrective 
measures were found desirable as a result of 
a number of hearings and conferences held 
by the subcommittee in eight foreign na- 
tions in which the majority of Americans 
employed abroad are assigned to duty. 

The first such primary area of recommen- 
dation—that the competitive civil service 
be extended to American citizens employed 
abroad—was placed in effect by executive 
action in the 84th Congress in accordance 
with the subcommittee recommendation. 

The second, for the establishment of an 
effective and suitable compensation and em- 
ployment system for teachers and other per- 
sonnel in schools conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense for dependents of the De- 
partment’s oversea personnel, was placed in 
effect by Public Law 86-91, discussed earlier. 
This act provides an up-to-date school sys- 
tem for these oversea teachers and other 
school personnel, along the lines of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia primary and secondary 
school system, and is expected to greatly 
facilitate and improve oversea school ac- 
tivities while at the same time reducing 
personnel turnover and recruitment problems 
toa minimum. 

The third—for clarification and coordina- 
tion of the then widely varied policies with 
respect to allowances and differentials for 
the several categories of oversea civilian 
employees of the Government—is effected by 
Public Law 66-707, as noted earlier. This 
bill will improve the operation of critical 
defense and other oversea activities of the 
Government through the establishment of 
a coordinated and reasonably uniform sys- 
tem of compensating American citizens for 
extra expenses and for hardships and incon- 
veniences incident to their oversea assign- 
ments. 

The fourth area of recommenda- 
tion, for the establishment of a badly needed 
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medical and health program for American 
citizens employed by the Government abroad, 
is embodied in H.R. 5178 and several com- 
panion bills on which final hearings were 
completed during the Ist session of the 86th 
Congress, Since this bill, like the other com- 
mittee recommendations, is approved by the 
administration, early action is expected in 
the 87th Congress to place the proposed 
medical and health program for oversea 
employees in effect so that these employees 
will have appropriate health services and 
facilities on a reasonably uniform basis. 

The subcommittee report and recommen- 
dations were highly commended in a letter 
from the White House, in these words: 

“I would like to say first that this was an 
excellent report, carefully prepared and re- 
fiecting a comprehensive review of the facts, 
both in the oversea hearings and in the staff 
research. I believe that the liaison between 
your office and both my White House office 
and the Civil Service Commission has been 
a fine example of cooperative effort between 
legislative and executive branches of Gov- 
ernment in developing sound legislation in 
this field of personnel administration.” 


Census and Government Statistics 
Subcommittee 


The Subcommittee on Census and Govern- 
ment Statistics, newly established early in 
the 86th Congress, has undertaken a broad 
continuing study of all Government activ- 
ities pertaining to the collection of infor- 
mation from the public, the processing and 
use of such information, and the impact on 
the public. A brief description of specific 
projects follows: 

Census 

The subcommittee held hearings on April 
8, 1959, and March 18, 1960, on plans for the 
1960 census, covering both the statistical 
content of the census and personnel aspects. 
A report on the role of the census in the 
reapportionment of the House of Represent- 
atives is contained in House Report No. 2223, 
86th Congress. Materials have been assem- 
bled and plans made for hearings on the 
question of holding future censuses of popu- 
lation and housing more frequently than 
decennially. Preparation for the hearings 
includes the collection of opinions and rec- 
ommendations from the Governors of all 
States, the mayors of a representative list 
of cities, and various municipal leagues and 
other groups. 

Electronic Data Processing 

Hearings were held on June 5, 1959, and 
March 2 and 4, 1960, on the use of electronic 
data-processing equipment in the Govern- 
ment. The latter hearings concentrated on 
problems of employee job security occasioned 
by the introduction of automation in office 
procedures. A report on this study is con- 
tained in a committee print dated August 31, 
1960, now on sale for 35 cents by the Super- 
intendent of Documents at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Reporting Requirements of the Government 

A detailed report on “Business Reporting 
Requirements of the Federal Government” 
was issued as a committee print on Decem- 
ber 6, 1959. The report includes recommen- 
dations for controlling and reducing report- 
ing burdens on the public, some of which 
have already resulted in specific corrective 
actions by executive agencies. As part of 
this continuing study, the subcommittee in- 
vestigations of particular problem areas have 
led to reductions or elimination of reporting 
burdens which would have cost the Govern- 
ment and the public millions of dollars. 
Special attention has been devoted to the 
reporting burden on small business. 

Government Data Compilation Work _ 

The subcommittee surveyed all executive 
departments and major independent agen- 
cies to ascertain personnel and payroll fig- 
ures for data collection and compilation. 
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The results are summarized in House Report 
No. 1357, 86th Congress, entitled Data Com- 
pilation Activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment: Personnel and Contract Costs.“ Gov- 
ernment costs for collecting and compiling 
data from the public are estimated as $79 
million a year. The report shows the rela- 
tive activities of the various departments 
and bureaus and serves as a benchmark for 
measuring future increases and decreases. 
As part of the study, information was ob- 
tained on each contract for statistical serv- 
ices let during the past 5 years by a Govern- 
ment agency to any outside organization. 
Details of many of these contracts, made 
public for the first time, have led to ques- 
tions concerning the public need for the 
information and the desirability of Federal 
sponsorship. 
Transportation Statistics 


The subcommittee selected transportation 
statistics—one of the most poorly organized 
of the Federal statistical fields—for its first 
major study in a specific subject field. The 
study to date has included an intensive ex- 
amination of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which has led to a number of im- 
provements in the Commission's statistical 
work, and exploratory surveys of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and other agencies, Plans 
have been drawn up for a series of hearings 
to be conducted early in the 87th Congress. 


Manpower Utilization Subcommittee 


The Subcommittee on Manpower Utiliza- 
tion made valuable further progress, during 
the 86th Congress, in the studies of man- 
power and related problems which it has 
conducted during earlier Congresses. The 
objective of these studies is to achieve maxi- 
mum efficiency in the utilization of Federal 
civilian personnel and thereby strengthen 
the defense effort and other essential serv- 
ices, reduce costs to the taxpayers, and ad- 
vance the Federal career civil service. 

The subcommittee has continued to work 
in close cooperation with responsible execu- 
tive and administrative officials in the con- 
duct of this study program. Quarterly 
manpower utilization progress reports are 
received by the subcommittee from 24 de- 
partments and agencies, setting forth em- 
ployment changes, reasons for the changes, 
plans and programs for better manpower 
utilization, and related civilian personnel 
matters. During the 86th Congress the 
subcommittee held 16 days of public hear- 
ings, in which representatives of 24 depart- 
ments and agencies participated. 

A summary of major specific projects of 
the subcommittee follows: 

Manpower Utilization in the Missile 
Program 

The subcommittee was one of the first 
legislative groups to initiate inquiries with 
respect to the use of scientists and engineers 
in the design, testing, and production of 
missiles. The Department of Defense has 
adopted, or is in the process of implement- 
ing, many subcommittee recommendations 
in this highly important management field. 
For example, the rotation time of engineers 
and scientists in the military services who 
are assigned to missile programs has been 
extended, duplication of effort in the naval 
missile program has been reduced, and the 
Department's policy on bonus payments to 
contractor personnel is being strengthened 
in several areas. The subcommittee's Pre- 
liminary Report on the Aspects of the Mis- 
sile Program in the Departments of the Navy 
and the Air Force” (committee print, April 
1959) contains subcommittee findings up to 
that time. A second report is planned for the 
fall of 1960, with further findings based on 
a study made by the General Accounting 
Office at. the request of the subcommittee, 
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Contracting Out Work Normally Performed 
by the Government 

A number of public hearings and field in- 
vestigations were conducted during the 86th 
Congress, supplementing and extending the 
scope of the manpower study program. The 
subcommittee report based on these hearings 
and investigations, printed as House Report 
No. 688, 86th Congress, points up a growing 
habit of responsible Government officials to 
contract out functions which have been suc- 
cessfully performed in the past by career 
Government employees within the Govern- 
ment itself. The subcommittee unanimous- 
ly agrees that continuance of such a depar- 
ture from the fundamental policy of holding 
Government officials responsible for the per- 
formance of their assigned duties well may 
lead to waste and extravagance and have a 
serious adverse effect on the morale of Fed- 
eral career employees. 


Conference With Departmental Management 
Officials 


The subcommittee during February 1960 
conferred with top management officials of 
the departments and major agencies of the 
Government as part of the cooperative pro- 
gram to develop and activate still better and 
more effective utilization of Federal civil- 
ian personnel. Valuable contributions were 
made in the form of suggestions, plans, and 
projects by representatives of several of the 
departments and agencies. 

Punctional Studies 

The Secretary of Defense early in 1960 om- 
cially reported that a functional study of the 
financial management programs in the mini- 
tary departments, based on subcommittee 
recommendations, will result in payroll say- 
ings in excess of $25 million a year. Man- 
agement officials in other departments and 
major agencies currently are engaged in 
Tunctional analyses of one or more of their 
work areas, pursuant to agreement reached 
in the February conference, and expect to 
complete the analyses by the end of 1960. 
Preliminary reports of progress aré most en- 
couraging. Three of the departments report 
that savings aggregating over $14 million a 
year will be achieved as a result of their 
functional analyses. 

Manpower Questionnaire 

Working with representatives of the execu- 
tive branch and the General Accounting 
Office, the subcommittee developed a new 
procedure, in the form of a manpower ques- 
tionnaire, for determining employment 
trends and for evaluating manpower pro- 
grams and policies at local field activities 
of Federal departments and agencies. The 
General Accounting Office has been asked to 
use the questionnaire in the course of its 
regular audit of activities. To date the ques- 
tionnaire has been used in some 15 field 
activities (both military and civilian) to 
point up basic manpower information that 
previously has often been lost through edi- 
torial processes in the chain of command. 

Hiring of Retired Military Personnel 

The subcommittee has initiated a study 
of the hiring by departments and agencies 
of recently retired military personnel. 
Numerous instances of this practice have 
been brought to the attention of the sub- 
committee. Currently the study is aimed at 
determining both the magnitude of the 
practice and the administrative techniques 
‘used. 

Costs of Recruiting Engineers and Scientists 
by Defense Contractors 

The subcommittee during the 85th Con- 
gress became concerned at the heavy turn- 
over of scientific and engineering talent in 
our defense effort and instituted a study 
of recruitment practices and the moneys 
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spent by defense contractors to obtain these 
talents. As a result of the study, Depart- 
ment of Defense officials have indicated that 
tighter control Is being exercised over this 
item of contractor cost. The subcommittee 
has made a followup study this year to 
determine the present situation and later in 
the fall will issue a report covering defense 
contractor personnel which will show reduced 
turnover but also will reveal several prob- 
lem areas for the contractors in the recruit- 
ment and utilization of highly skilled per- 
sonnel. 
Wage. Board Pay Procedures 

The procedures used in the executive 
branch to set wage-board employee pay rates 
were studied by the subcommittee in 1960. 
Due to a low turnover of Government em- 
ployees in most of the wage board jobs, 
review of the current procedures reveals 
areas requiring further study and possibly 
action by the subcommittee. There are in- 
dications that recommended payroll changes, 
affecting many thousands of Federal career 
workers, well may result from this study. 


Federal-Aid Highway Program 


SPEECH 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Special Subcommittee of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Program, of which I am a 
member, has been in existence for al- 
most 1 year now. During this time, the 
staff of a dozen or so counsel and in- 
vestigators, under the direction of the 
Chairman, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, has been combing the country for 
scandals in the multi-billion-dollar In- 
terstate Highway System. While getting 
the crooks is important and I am in 
favor of it, this is not the only thing this 
committee ought to be doing. Then, too, 
it should be noted that what our sub- 
committee has done to date would con- 
vince even a man from Mars that it has 
not borne out the charges yet, made in 
some of the press and some of the Demo- 
cratic colleagues’ press releases, that our 
exposes would make Teapot Dome seem 
like a child’s game of marbles and would 
dwarf in comparison the sordid Dave 
Beck-Jimmy Hoffa episodes uncovered 
by the McClellan Labor Rackets Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Thus, far, we have held two hearings: 
one of them involving vertical bridge 
clearance and another dealing with 
fraud in Oklahoma, which case admit- 
tedly was not completely investigated. 
Also, it should be noted that, just when 
it appeared that the subcommittee could 
get its teeth into a real meaty scandal 
involving alleged millions of dollars of 
right-of-way irregularities in the State 
of Massachusetts, the Chairman has uni- 
laterally decided that there will be no 
more hearings until after the November 
election in order to keep any political 
considerations” out of the probe, 
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Now this decision represented a com- 
plete reversal of the Chair's earlier po- 
sition, for we Republican members of 
the subcommittee had been informed 
that there would be further hearings 
after the conventions of the two po- 
litical parties but before the November 
elections. 

What occurred between early May and 
June 20 that would account for this press 
release indicating a complete change 
from earlier positive assurance to the 
committee? I suggest a clue can be 
found in the Boston Traveler, dated May 
13, 1960, which first broke the news that 
the Bureau of Public Roads had “un- 
covered evidence of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in our appraisals in 
Massachusetts’ Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram.” Carried under the headline U.S. 
Probes Appraisals For Massachusetts 
Roads,” this story was front-page stuff 
in the Boston Traveler. I include at this 
point in the Recorn, the article referred 
to above: 


From the Boston Traveler of May 13, 1960 


U.S. Prones APPRAISALS FOR MASSACHUSETTS 
Roaps 
(By Tom W. Gerber) 

Wasuincton.—The U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads has uncovered evidence of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in overappraisals in 
Massachusetts’ Federal-aid highway program. 

And the Bureau has launched a two- 
pronged investigation of the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Works’ land value esti- 
mates for rights-of-way for Federal-aid 
highways. 


x , 
BUREAU CUT OFF PAYMENTS FOR LAND TAKINGS 
HERE 


Atop this, the Traveler learned today the 
Bureau in January cut off payments to the 
State for right-of-way land takings based 
on DPW appraisals. 

This action was taken pending exhaustive 
audit of each suspected overappraised land 
parcel in highway rights-of-way. 

A top source said the Bureau has made no 
payments to the State for acquiring rights- 
of-way since Federal funds were shut off 4 
months ago. 

And it was learned Massachusetts is the 
only State in the Nation currently under 
this restriction. 

Under normal practice, the Bureau makes 
progress payments for acquiring needed 
highway rights-of-way without audit. 

This helps speed construction of the Na- 
tion's $37 billion, 41,000-mile highway pro- 
gram. Audits normally are conducted later. 

Engineer-appraiser-accountant teams from 
the Bureau's project examination division 
have been investigating the Massachusetts 
DPW's right-of-way land appraisals for sev- 
eral months. 

More than 100 suspected swollen appraisals 
are under scrutiny. 

And only last week, the Bureau hired the 
Washington, D.C., valuation engineering 
firm of Beasley & Beasley, to doublecheck 
the Bureau's findings. 

This professional appraising firm often has 
worked under Government contract. It has 
been hired in the past by the Navy and the 
Army Corps of Engineers in addition to the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Three years ago, some of the evidence un- 
covered by this concern led to Federal in- 
dictments in the Indiana highway scandals. 

The Traveler learned three land parcels in 
eastern Massachusetts, valued by State- 
hired appraisers at about $100,000 each, only 
were worth between $30,000 and $40,000 in 
the opinion of Government appraisers. 
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The Department of Justice here has been 
informed of these preliminary findings, the 
Traveler learned. It was reported “‘watch- 
ing” the investigation. 


OVERAPPRAISALS IN TWO CATEGORIES 


Bureau agents discovered what they con- 
sidered to be overappraisals both in the 
costly Interstate Highway System and in the 
so-called primary, secondary and urban pro- 
gram in Massachusetts. 

The Federal Government pays 90 percent 
of the costs under the interstate program 
and splits the costs 50-50 with the State for 
primary, secondary and urban projects. 

The Traveler learned the Bureau's sys- 
tematic analysis of the State’s right-of-way 
land appraisals done on a sample basis. 

Bureau agents, Including former FBI men, 
are examining more than 10 percent of 
roughly 1,000 right-of-way land appraisals 
accomplished by the State last year. 

However, one source said the sampling in- 
cluded the three in the $100,000 bracket. 
He said the State’s questionable appraisals 
generally appear to be between 25 to 50 per- 
cent too high according to Federal standards. 

Two separate sources told the Traveler 
many of the State’s appraisals were “un- 
reasonable, unsupported and erroneous.” 
Both sources used the same words. 

The investigation was touched off late last 
year when the State failed to provide satis- 
factory documentation for land appraisals 
required for highway rights-of-way. 


A Traveler source said it soon was ob- 


vious” much of the data in the State ap- 
praisals was erroneous. 

However, this source refused to rule out 
the possibility the bloated appraisals repre- 
sented merely errors of Judgment. 

But he pointed to the fact some estimated 
land values in the DPW appraisals failed to 
coincide with appraisals of similar nearby 
land. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBERS COSTLY TO GOVERNMENT 


He also pointed to the fact the Bureau had 
hired the firm of professional appraisers “at 
considerable cost to the Government.” 

He said this wouldn't be done unless sub- 
stantial sums“ were involved. 

It was reported the investigation had not 
yet reached the point where appraisers, prop- 
erty owners and DPW employees were being 
questioned, with a view toward more drastic 
action by the Government. 

The Massachusetts DPW usually hires pri- 
vate appraisers to make land value estimates. 
They are paid from $500 to $1,000, depending 
on the scope of the appraisal job. 

If the land is believed to be worth more 
than $25,000, two appraisers are hired. For 
the most part, these appraisers are local real 
estate operators. 

PROBE REPORTED PLANNED IN TWO STAGES 

The investigation was reported to be 
planned in two stages. 

Now under way is the first stage to deter- 
mine the basis for the suspected high 
appraisals. 

The second stage would be to make certain 
that none of the appraisals was set before 
the right-of-way land was examined. 

While the Bureau has shut off payments 
to the State for acquiring right-of-way land, 
construction progress payments still are 
being made. 

It was reported this part of the highway 
program in Massachusetts was not under 
unusual examination, 

In previous years, all Federal payments 
under the cooperative highway construction 
program were cut off in Indiana and Arizona 
when scandals racked their State highway 
departments. 


DI NATALE AWARE OF FEDERAL PROBE 


State Public Works Commissioner Anthony 
N. Di Natale issued a statement Sunday sug- 
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gesting he was aware of the Bureau double- 
barrelled inquiry. 

He announced he would “cull out and fire 
incompetents" hired by the DPW as property 
negotiators and appraisers on highway 
projects. 


This subcommittee, authorized by 
the House to investigate irregularities in 
the Interstate System has proved to be a 
most reluctant dragon when Massachu- 
setts is concerned. This alarming situ- 
ation has been known by the subcom- 
mittee since January of 1960, when the 
Bureau of Public Roads first learned of 
it, cut off all payment on all Massachu- 
setts Federal-aid projects, and began a 
vigorous investigation on its own initia- 
tive. And as noted above, it has been 
noted in the Boston press since May 13, 
1960. Yet, even though the staff inde- 
pendently determined that there was 
substance to these allegations of a con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government, this 
subcommittee had made no move to have 
the staff, assisted by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, prepare this case for hearing. 

This inaction should be contrasted 
with the alacrity with which this sub- 
committee pounced upon some newspa- 
per clippings exposing alleged irreg- 
ularities in Tulsa, Okla., and which 
resulted in a series of hearings during 
the first week of May of this year. So 
eagerly was the Oklahoma matter 
pushed, that the grand jury evidence was 
presented in open hearings shortly after 
several contractors were indicted and 
even before they could be given a fair 
trial in a court of law. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the present Gover- 
nor of Oklahoma, whose presence as a 
witness was demanded by me to explain 
why he had rewarded unfaithful State 
highway officials with increased pay and 
job security, was not called as a witness. 


May came and went and still there 
was little interest in Massachusetts. So 
did June and July. But, in the words 
of a familiar song, “The days grow 
short as we reach September.” On Au- 
gust 16, 1960, the Bureau of Public 
‘Roads, in a letter from Mr. Ellis L. Arm- 
strong, Commissioner, referred the re- 
sults of their investigations to the sub- 
committee and to the Department of 
Justice for “its review and any action it 
may deem to be appropriate.“ This let- 
ter has been released to the press and 
reported in the Boston Traveler on Au- 
gust 17, 1960. I therefore include it in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks: 
[From the Boston Traveler, August 17, 1960] 

LETTER To House Unit DETAILS ROAD Prose 

(Traveler Washington Bureau) 


WASHINGTON.—Following is the text of a 
letter transmitting reports on the Massachu- 
setts Federal-aid highway program from the 
Bureau of Public Roads to the House Sub- 
committee on the Federal-Aid Highway 
Program: 

Hon. JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Program, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. BLATNIK: Reference is made to 
the review by this Bureau of certain ap- 
praisal in the State of Massachu- 
setts which has been continuing since the 
beginning of this year and with certain as- 
pects of which members of your staff are 
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familiar. As a result of information that 
fee appraisers retained by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, in connection with Federal aid 
projects, were submitting inadequate or 
misleading information in appraisal reports 
to justify appraisals far In excess of true 
market value, the Project Examination Divi- 
sion of this Bureau in cooperation with your 
field offices undertook a special review in 
January of this year. In addition, at that 
time the Bureau required that no payments 
be made to Massachusetts reimbursing it 
for the cost of the acquisition of right-of- 
way on Federal-aid projects, except after 
final audit of such property involved. 
BUREAU CONTINUES SPECIAL REVIEW 

After several months of review, the Bureau 
retained the firm of Beasley & Beasley of 
Washington, D.C., to make new appraisals 
of certain selected projects in Massachusetts, 
including a primary Federal-aid project in 
Wakefield and an interstate project in Attle- 
boro. At the same time the Bureau con- 
tinued its own special review. The firm of 
Beasley & Beasley has now submitted its 
first reports containing its appraisals in 
Wakefield and the southerly part of the in- 
terstate project at Attleboro. Copies of 
these re are forwarded herewith. 

An ytical and comparative review of 
these Beasley appraisals and those of inde- 
pendent fee appraisers retained by the State 
is now under way. This analysis to date 
reveals that certain fee appraisers retained 
by the State, by using misleading information 
and ignoring available data, placed values 
on selected properties far in excess of values 
that could be supported by available true 
market data. For example, sales of improved 
properties were reported as unimproved and 
were used to support prices in land far in 
excess of the true land value. At the same 
time, the appraisers ignored pertinent sales 
of unimproved property in the immediate 
vicinity of the subject properties which, if 
used, would have justified the assignment of 
much lower values. 


CASES INVOLVE LARGE SUMS 


For the most part these selected cases in- 
volved extensive properties and large sums 
of money. The Bureau has made no pay- 
ments in reimbursement to Massachusetts 
on any of these properties. 

A preliminary detailed analysis of these 
selected cases is now in our files and avail- 
able to your committee. This analysis, to- 
gether with other independent information 
which has come to the attention of this 
Bureau, support a conclusion that certain 
fee appraisers employed by the State have 
been subjected to pressures which comprised 
their independence. Such analysis and such 
other information have been and are being 
submitted to the Department of Justice for 
its review and any action it may deem to be 
appropriate. 

If there is any further information on this 
subject which you desire, please do not hesi- 
tate to call us. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) ELLIS L. ARMSTRONG, 
Commissioner of Public Roads, 


On August 17, 1960, the Boston 
Traveler carried an article written by 
its correspondent Tom W. Gerber, under 
such headlines as “Land Appraisals 
Boosted 300 P.C.,” “Excesses Run Into 
Millions of Dollars,” and “High State 
Official Is Under Suspicion,” I ask that 
this article dated August 17, 1960, also 
be printed at this point in the Recorp, as 
well as similar articles appearing in the 
Boston Herald, dated August 18, 1960, 
entitled “U.S. Pledges Complete Probe 
of Massachusetts Highway Land Cost”; 
in the Boston Traveler on August 18, 
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1960, entitled, “Massachusetts Highway 
Scandals Worst Let“; in the Boston Her- 
ald dated August 19, 1960, entitled, “FBI 
to Probe State Scandal in Land Taking”; 
and in the Boston Traveler, dated Au- 
gust 19, 1960, entitled “GOP Demands 
Action in Massachusetts Roads Probe.” 
From the Boston Traveler, August 17, 1960] 
MASSACHUSETTS HIGHWAY SCANDAL 
(By Tom W. Gerber) 

Wassıxcron—Excessive land appraisals in 
the Massachusetts Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram run into the millions of dollars, the 
Traveler learned today. 

A high State official is under suspicion in 
the racket, believed the largest yet in the 
Nation’s $50 billion highway construction 
program. 

These facts came to light as the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads filed a preliminary 
report to Congress on a 3-month investiga- 
tion of highway land takings in Massachu- 
setts. 

The results of this inquiry and other data 
already have been turned over to the US. 
Justice Department for any action * * * it 
may deem appropriate.” 

The preliminary investigation report was 
prepared by Beasley & Beasley, an inde- 
pendent Washington valuation engineering 
firm retained by the Bureau of Public Roads 
to look into the Massachusetts situation. 
Its inquiry is continuing. 

Three years ago, evidence uncovered by 
this firm in another BPR investigation led to 
Federal indictments in the Indiana highway 
scandals. 

The current report does not name the 
Massachusetts official under suspicion in the 
land appraisal racket. 

However, the Traveler learned the official 
and certain accomplices subjected highway 
right-of-way land appraisers employed by 
the State to “pressures which compromised 
thelr Independence.” 

These appraisers were hired by the State, 
mostly last year, to set values on land the 
State would take for construction of Federal- 
aid highways. 

In some cases, their appraisals were up to 
300 percent higher than detailed valuations 
determined by Beasley & Beasley. These 
cases involved extensive land tracts. 

THREATS GO WITH BLOATED APPRAISALS 

The Traveler learned the bloated apprais- 
als were submitted in some cases under 
threat of losing the State's business if the 
fee appraisers failed to comply. 

However, the Federal Government will not 
have to pay for these excessive land-taking 
costs. 

The BPR in January cut off payments to 
Massachusetts for highway right-of-way 
takings based on State department of pub- 
lic works appraisals. 

The Federal Government usually reim- 
burses the State for 90 percent of the costs 
of land-taking and construction of the vast 
Interstate Highway System within the State. 

It also pays the State half the cost of land- 
taking and construction under the so-called 
primary, secondary, and urban highway con- 
struction 

Most of these facts were contained in a 
Beasley & Beasley report forwarded by the 
BPR to the House Special Subcommittee on 
the Federal-Ald Highway Program. 

Two thick volumes of investigation results 
and an accompanying letter were sent to the 
subcommittee that has been investigating 
reported abuses In the interstate highway 
program nationwide. 

The report dealt with alleged land ap- 
praisal excesses in Wakefield and part of an 
Interstate Highway 95 project in Attleboro 
and North Attleboro. 


Two additional volumes were expected to 
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be sent to the subcommittee within a few 
days with additional details on the Attle- 
boro-North Attleboro project. 

The valuation engineering firm, which 
previously has worked under contracts with 
the Army, the Navy, and the BPR, is expected 
to complete a study of the Gardner area 
next month. 

In addition to this study, the Bureau's 
project examination division has been in- 
vestigating suspected land valuation ex- 
cesses in Massachusetts since January, when 
Federal payments were halted. 

The Bureau’s agents still are operating 
within the State. 

The letter transmitting the reports to 
Rep. JoHN A. BLATNIK (D-Minn.), subcom- 
mittee chairman, told how some excess ap- 
praisals were devised. 

The letter said certain fee appraisers re- 
tained by the State” used misleading infor- 
mation and ignored available data that 
would have supported lower valuations. 

Thus, the letter said, sales of improved 
properties were reported as unimproved and 
were used to support prices for unimproved 
nearby land far in excess of true value. 

The letter continued: 

“At the same time the appraisers ignored 
pertinent sales of unimproved property in 
the immediate vicinity of the subject prop- 
erties which, if used, would have justified 
the assignment of much lower values.” 

Thus, if there was a $30,000 house on a 
lot worth $10,000, the land alone would be 
appraised for $40,000 to justify an excessive 
valuation for a property to be taken in the 
vicinity. 

The Traveler learned the puffed valuations 
were on only a small percentage of the prop- 
erties involved in land-takings in the Wake- 
field and Attleboro-North Attleboro areas. 

The investigation showed land appraisals 
were reasonably accurate on smaller 
properties. 

Yet, the Traveler’s sources sald the exces- 
sive valuations would run into millions of 
dollars""—considerably more than originally 
suspected when the investigation first was 
undertaken. ` 

And the State already has paid for some 
land-takings based on these overvaluations, 
the Traveler learned. 

But no Federal money has reached the 
hands either of the State official or the ap- 
praisers involved. The appraisers are paid 
tees based on their work. 

Normally, the Federal Government would 
reimburse the State half of the highway im- 
provement cost under the primary, second- 
ary, and urban Federal highway program. 

The project in Wakefield, now in the con- 
struction stage, involved a widening of 
Route 128. 

It ts a 3.3-mile stretch skirting Wakefield's 
northern boundary from North Avenue to 
the Saugus River, including the Lowell 
Street interchange. 

It originally was planned in 1956, designed 
in 1957 and authorized for acquisition in 
1958 and 1959. The State filed its required 
declaration of land-taking in August 1959. 

The Attleboro project on which the inves- 
tigation still was incomplete, involved two 
8 of interstate highway totaling 6.6 


The first part extended 4.5 miles from the 
Rhode Island line in South Attleboro 
through industrial-commercial property to 
a point north of Thacher Street. 

The second stretch was 2.1 miles from Just 
areas ms proposed Commonwealth Ave- 

erchange a point north of Kelle 
Boulevard., 2 4 

Hundreds of land tracts are involved in the 
land-taking process that will clear the way 
for the new highways. The exact number 


still is undetermined as the investigation 
continues, 
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The precise number of fee appraisers in- 
volved in the overvaluations also was un- 
determined. It was believed to be a com- 
paratively small number. 

A Traveler source said some of the ap- 
praisers apparently worked actively with the 
State official while others were “coerced.” 

Since Federal money didn’t change hands, 
any official charges against these persons, 
based on Justice Department investigation, 
probably would be something like conspiracy. 

Under State procedure, appraisals ap- 
proved by the State department of public 
works are sent to a five-member real estate 
review board for review. 

However, this group meets only once 
weekly and lacks facilities for investigating 
the basis on which the submitted appraisals 
were determined. 


From the Boston Herald, August 18, 1960] 


U.S. PLEDGES COMPLETE PROBE OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS HIGHWAY LAND COST 
(By Tom W. Gerber) 

Wasuincron.—The chairman of a Fed- 
eral highway investigating subcommittee 
Wednesday pledged a “complete rundown” 
on excessive appraisals in Massachusetts“ 
Federal aid highway program. 

Representative JOHN A. BLATNIK (Demo- 
crat of Minnesota) told the Herald his group 
was “going to find out” about U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads evidence that overvaluations 
totaled “millions of dollars.” 


GOP MENBER WANTS FASTER ACTION 


BLATNIK, whose subcommittee was formed 
to watchdog the biggest construction under- 
taking in world history, said he hoped to send 
investigators to Massachusetts “within a 
month.” £ 

But the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, Representative Good H. 
SCHERER (Republican of Ohio), told the 
Herald the investigation should be started 
immediately. 

“There's no reason why the subcommittee 
staff should not conduct a complete investi- 
gation at this time,” SCHERER said, 

SCHERER, reached Wednesday night soon 
after his return from Cincinnati said the 
Massachusetts highway scandals were “far 
worse than in Oklahoma.” 

SCHERER said he expected to have a further 
statement on the Massachusetts highway 
scandals after he had studied BPR reports 
sent to the subcommittee. 

The subcommittee in May held hearings 
on the Oklahoma highway scandal. Evi- 
dence was developed on falsified reports, 
payments for work not done, death 
and juggied claims. 


MEETING AUGUST 24 


BLATNIK said the eubcommittee would dis- 
cuss the evidence of bloated appraisals for 
Tight-of-way land in the Massachusetts 
highway program at an executive session 
August 24. 

The Minnesota Congressman said subcom- 
mittee experts would evaluate data obtained 
by the independent valuation engineering 
firm of Beasley and Beasley and other ma- 
terial in BPR files before investigators were 
sent to the Bay State. 

“I want to make this perfectly clear,” 
BLATNIK said. “The situation in Massachu- 
Setts will be given a complete rundown.” 

However, he said hearings on highway 
Tight-of-way appraisals in Massachusetts 
certainly would not be held before Thanks- 
giving. 

Buatnix said no hearings would be held 
Until after the November elections. 

POLITICS CHARGE FEARED 

“We could be accused of playing politics,” 
he said. 

But Scuerre disagreed. He noted the 
Beasley and Beasley reports and BPR-devel- 
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oped information already had been turned 
over to the U.S. Justice Department for 
“appropriate action.” 

“The committee would be more justified 
going into Massachusetts before any possible 
indictments are returned than afterward,” 
he said. 

The BPR reports to the subcommittee and 
other information obtained by the Herald 
implicated a high Massachusetts official in 
the excessive appraisals racket. 

However, the official was not named in the 
reports. 

But it was learned he exerted “pressures” 
on State-hired fee appraisers to “compromise 
their independence,” in making true market 
value appraisals. 


UP 300 PERCENT 


Some of these appraisers actively cooper- 
ated in the puffed-appraisal racket while 
others were coerced by the threat of losing 
State business if they failed to cooperate, 
the Herald learned. 

Some appraisals for large land tracts were 
as much as 300 percent over subsequent ap- 
praisals by Beasley and Beasley, it was 
learned. 

The valuation engineering firm from Wash- 
ington, D.C., was hired by the BPR in May to 
investigate and double check information 
developed by the BPR’s project examination 
division since January. 

That was when the Federal Government 
shut off land-taking reimbursements to the 
State under the Interstate Highway program 
and the so-called primary, secondary, and 
urban program pending a full audit. 

The Federal Government pays the State 90 
percent of the land-taking and construction 
costs under the $50 billion Interstate pro- 
gram and half the land- and con- 
struction costs under the primary, secondary, 
and urban system in the State. 


TWO AREAS COVERED 


However, despite this eight-month hold- 
back of Federal funds, the Herald learned 
the State already has paid for some of the 
land that was excessively appraised. 

The BPR report to the subcommittee, pre- 
pared by Beasley and Beasley, covered Fed- 
eral aid highway projects in two Massachu- 
setts areas—Wakefield and Attleboro-North 
Attleboro. 

The Wakefield project was a widening of 
Route 128 along a 3.3 mile stretch around 
the community's northern bulge. This is 
under the primary road program. 

The Attleboro-North Attlebofo project was 
in two parts of proposed Interstate Route 95. 
NO COMPARISON 

The first stretched for 4.5 miles from the 
Rhode Island line in South Attleboro through 
costly industrial and commercial property 
to a point near Thacher Street. 

The second was a 2.1 mile segment from 
north of the proposed Commonwealth Ave- 
nue interchange to a point just north of Kel- 
ley Boulevard. 

However, the Beasley and Beasley reports 
on these projects contained only painstaking 
appraisal of each land parcel involved in the 
highway construction. 

There was no comparison with State 
appraisals. 

This was contained in other BPR data not 
sent to the subcommittee, but to which the 
subcommittee was given access. 

A Herald source said two additional vol- 
umes covering other land appraisals in the 
Attleboro area would be sent to the sub- 
committee of a later date. 


MANY VALUES UPHELD 


In addition, the Herald learned another 
Federal-highway project in the Gardner area 
also was under BPR and Beasley and Beasley 
review. 

Study and analysis of this area was ex- 
pected to be ready next month. 
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The Herald's source said hundreds of land 
tracts were involved in the two 4-inch 
thick reports sent to the subcommittee. 
However, he said only “a small percentage” 
of the appraisals received by Beasley and 
Beasley had been found to be valusd 
excessively. 

Generally, he said, the larger tracts were 
overvalued while smaller plots taken under 
eminent domain were appraised with reason- 
able accuracy. 

Nevertheless, the Herald was told authori- 
tatively the total overvaluation in Massa- 
chusetts would run into “millions of dollars.” 

At the outset of the investigation this 
spring, it was believed the overvaluations 
would range only in the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 


HOW WAS IT DONE 

In a letter transmitting the report to the 
subcommittee, Public Roads Commissioner 
Ellis L. Armstrong told how fee appraisers 
justified excessive valuations. 

The letter to BLATNIK said State-hired ap- 
praisers used “misleading information” and 
ignored “available data" that might support 
a true valuation. 

“For example, sales of improved proper- 
ties were reported as unimproved and were 
used to support prices in land far in excess 
of the true value,” the letter said. 

And the Herald learned these appraisers 
sometimes ranged as far as several miles 
Trom the property they were supposed to be 
appraising to find more costly land they 
could cite to support an inflated appraisal. 


UP TO LAWYERS 


The Herald's source emphasized the sus- 
pected appraisers and the State official in- 
volved never collected Federal funds. This 
money was shut off in January. 

However, intentional overappraisals sub- 
mitted in expectation the State would be 
reimbursed with Federal funds possibly 
could be considered conspiracy. 

But this was up to the Justice Depart- 
ment to determine. 

Meanwhile, both the BPR and the Beasley 
and Beasley investigations continued. 


[From the Boston Traveler, August 18, 1960] 
MASSACHUSETTS HIGHWAY SCANDAL Worst YET 
(By Tom Gerber) 

WasHINcTon—Preliminary evidence indi- 
cates the Massachusetts highway scandal is 
bigger than all six under congressional in- 
vestigation in other States put together, an 
informed sources said today. 

The source, which is close to the inves- 
tigating subcommittee, would not name the 
other six States currently under probe. 

However, he said the Massachusetts situa- 
tion alzo involved more money than scandals 
previously uncovered in Arizona, Indiana, 
and Oklahoma. 

The Executive Council today rejected a 
proposal to halt State land-damage payments 
during the Federal investigation of the Mas- 
sachusetts highway scandal. 

Councilor Augustus Means, sole Republi- 
can member, proposed the freeze and cast the 
only vote recorded in favor. 

He called attention to the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads investigation of Massachu- 
setts land appraisals in the Federal-aid high- 
way program. 

“Something is apparently brewing in the 
Department of Public Works and the U.S. 
Government,” he said. “This body should 
not continue to approve any more land dam- 
ages until the matter is cleared up.” 

Councilor Joseph R. Crimins, one of seven 
Democrats voting against the motion, said a 
halt in payments would hurt small property 
owners whose homes had been taken for new 
highways. 

Democratic Councilor Patrick J. McDon- 
ough bitterly attacked Senator Levenerr 
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SALTONSTALL (R., Mass.) and the Herald and 
‘Traveler. 

He said the newspaper's stories about the 
Federal investigation were “phony and 
padded” for the benefit of SaLTONSTALL. 

“SALTONSTALL will have all kinds of Fed- 
eral men here to produce phony headlines,” 
he said. $ 

He told the council that similar Federal 
investigations are going on in every State 
of the union. No single State is being 
singled out, he said. 

Representative JOHN A. BLATNIK (Demo- 
crat, Minnesota), chairman of the highway 
investigating subcommittee, said his group 
will make a complete rundown on evidence 
that excessive land appraisals in the Mas- 
sachusetts Federal-aid highway program 
totaled millions of dollars. 

BLATNIK said he hoped to send subcommit- 
tee investigators to Massachusetts within a 
month. 

ASKS PROBE RIGHT NOW 


But the ranking subcommittee’s minority 
member, Representative GORDON H. SCHERER 
(Republican, Ohio), suggested the investiga- 
tion should begin immediately. 

In an exclusive story in yesterday's Trav- 
eler, the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads re- 

it had evidence of bloated appraisals 
for right-of-way land in the Massachusetts 
highway program. 

The BPR report to the subcommittee cov- 
ered Federal-aid highway projects in Wake- 
field and Attleboro-North Attleboro. The 
report was prepared by Beasley and Beasley, 
a valuation firm from Washington, D.C. 

The report and other information ob- 
tained by the Traveler implicated a high 
Massachusetts official in the excessive ap- 
praisals racket. The official, however, was 
not identified by name. 

8 PRESSURES EXERTED 


But it was learned he exerted pressures on 
State-hired fee appraisers to compromise 
their independence in making true market 
value appraisals. 

Some of these appraisers actively cooper- 
ated in the puffed up appraisals, while others, 
it was learned, were coerced with threats of 
losing State business if they didn't cooperate. 

Some appraisals for large land tracts were 
as much as 300 percent higher than ap- 
praisals subsequently made by Beasley and 
Beasley, it was learned. 

The firm was hired by the BPR in May 
to probe into information developed by the 
bureau's project examination division since 
January. 

During January, the Federal Government 
suspended land-taking reimbursements to 
the State under the interstate highway pro- 
gram and the so-called primary, secondary 
and urban program pending a complete audit. 

The Federal Government pays the State 90 
percent of the land-taking and construction 
costs under the $50 billion interstate pro- 
gram. It pays half the land-taking and con- 
struction costs under the primary, secondary 
and urban system in the State. 

BLATNIK told the Traveler his subcommit- 
tee will discuss the evidence of bloated ap- 
Pralsals in Massachusetts at an executive 
session August 24. 

Subcommittee experts will evaluate it be- 
fore investigators are sent into the State, 
he added: 

“I want to make this perfectly clear,” he 
said, “the situation in Massachusetts will 
be given a complete rundown.” 

But he surmised that hearings on the eyi- 
dence would not be held before the No- 
vember elections. Otherwise, he added, “we 
could be accused of playing politics.” 

Scuerer disagreed, noting that the Beasley 
and Beasley reports already have been 
turned over to the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice for appropriate action. He said: 


“The subcommittee would be more justified 
going into Massachusetts before any pos- 
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sible indictments are returned than after- 
ward.” 

In addition to the Wakefield and Attleboro- 
North Attleboro projects, the BPR also is 
reviewing another Federal-highway project 
in the Gardner area, it was learned. 

Study and analysis of this area is expected 
to be ready next month. 

Hundreds of land tracts were involved in 
the two 4-inch thick reports sent to the 
subcommittee. But only a small percentage 
of the appraisals received by Beasley and 
Beasley had been found to be valued ex- 
cessively, a source said. 

In general, he explained that the larger 
tracts were overvalued while smaller plots 
taken under eminent domain were appraised 
with reasonable accuracy. 

Nevertheless, the total overvaluation in 
Massachusetts would run into “millions of 
dollars,“ it was reported. 


{From the Boston Herald, Aug. 19, 1960] 
FBI To Prose STATE SCANDAL IN LAND TAKING 
(By Paul Costello) 

The FBI will be called in within one week 
to investigate the alleged millions of dollars 
in excessive appraisals for rights-of-way in 
the Massachusetts Federal-aid highway pro- 


gram. 

The Herald learned Thursday night that 
the U.S. Justice Department has been kept 
informed of the preliminary Investigation of 
large-scale land damage frauds by the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads and it has decided 
to call the FBI into the case. 

THREE INVESTIGATIONS 


The FBI inquiry will be conducted sep- 
arately from the Bureau of Public Roads 
investigation and from the investigation be- 
ing conducted by the independent valuation 
engineering firm of Beasley & Beasley. 

All that remains to be completed before 
the FBI steps in is the filing of a formal re- 
quest by the Justice Department and the 
completion by the Bureau of Public Roads of 
its final draft of the preliminary report based 
on its 7-month Massachusetts study. 

The BPR broke the scandal Wednesday in 
a letter to a special House subcommittee set 
up as a watchdog on the billion dollar Fed- 
eral-aid highway program throughout the 
Nation. 

The FBI entrance into the scandals comes 
on the heels of announcement Wednesday 
by subcommittee Chairman Representative 
Joun A. BLatNIK (Democrat, Minnesota), 
that preliminary reports of BPR and Beasley 
& Beasley warranted a “complete rundown” 
on excessive appraisals in Massachusetts’ 
Federal-aid highway program. 

BLATNIK said then that he hoped to send 
committee investigators into Massachusetts 
within a month. 


TURNS OVER FILES 


However, the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee, Representative Gorpon 
H. Scuerrr (Republican, Ohio), told the 
Herald that there was no reason why staff 
investigators shouldn't start on the case at 
once. 

The Bureau of Public Roads turned over 
its files in the case to the Justice Department 
Wednesday. The Justice Department, on 
the basis of BPR information, decided to 
call in the FBI. 

The evidence presented by the BPR showed 
that at least one high State official has been 
implicated in the right-of-way scandal. 

This official has not been identified pend- 
ing submission of evidence to a Federal grand 
jury, but the Herald learned he exerted 
“pressures” on State-hired fee appraisers to 
g their independence,” in making 
true market value appraisals. 

Beasley & Beasley, which was hired by 
the BPR in May to double check and develop 
evidence uncovered by BPR investigators 
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since January, has reported some appraisals 
were inflated by as much as 300 percent. 


STARTED IN JANUARY 


The BPR launched its review of the Mas- 
sachusetts phase of the Federal highway pro- 
gram in January after shutting off land- 
taking reimbursements to the State as the 
result of reports of widespread abuses here. 

The Federal Government reimburses the 
States for 90 percent of the cost of land 
taking and construction under the $50 bil- 
lion interstate program and pays 50 percent 
under the primary, secondary, and urban 
road construction program. 

The preliminary BPR report, which ts the 
basis for the FBI being called in, covered Fed- 
eral-aid projects in Wakefield along Route 
128 and in the Attleboro-North Attleboro 
area on Interstate Route 95. 

The investigation by the FBI will be a 
brand new study. The BPR material will be 
used only to supply leads for FBI agents to 
follow. 

Under usual procedures the FBI would 
turn over the results of its investigation to 
the Justice Department, which then must 
decide whether to seek indictments before 
a Federal grand jury. 

STORMY SESSION 


In a stormy session of the executive coun- 
cil on Beacon Hill yesterday as Democratic 
councilors defended the department of 
public works and the Furcolo administra- 
tion in the right-of-way scandal, 

The storm broke when the lone Repub- 
lican on the council, Augustus G. Means of 
Essex, introduced a mild motion requesting 
that the council refrain from acting on 
pending land-taking cases until the Federal 
investigation has been completed. 

The council defeated the motion 7 to 1 and 
then approved 39 land-taking damage 
awards. 

Means, who reminded the councilors that 
“tt is this honorable body“ that must in the 
last analysis pass on all land takings, said 
“something is brewing in the department of 
public works * * * and I urgently request 
that we suspend action until it is apparent 
these land takings are in order.” 

Councilor Joseph Ray Crimmins (Demo- 
crat, Somerville) seconded Means’ motion 
“Just to get this out in the open,” and then 
challenged Means to produce evidence of 
wrongdoing in the DPW. 

The strongest comments came from Coun- 
cilor Patrick J. McDonough (Democrat, Bos- 
ton), who charged the published stories out 
of Washington on the Massachusetts Inves- 
tigation are “phony, padded stories for the 
benefit of one Leveretr SaLTONSTALL.” 


[From the Boston Traveler, Aug. 19, 1960] 


GOP DEMANDS ACTION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
ROADS PROBE 
(By Tom W. Gerber) 

WAsHINGTON.—Republican Members will 
seek a showdown Wednesday on their de- 
mand that a congressional subcommittee 
begin an immediate investigation of the Mas- 
sachusetts highway scandal. 

They will press their demand in an ex- 
ecutive session of the House Highway In- 
vestigating Subcommittee headed by Repre- 
sentative JOHN A. BLATNIK (Democrat, Min- 
nesota). 

WANT TO DEFER PROBE UNTIL AFTER ELECTION 

BLATNIK and the other 12 Democratic 
members of the 19-man group want to put 
off any inquiry until after the November 
election. They don't want to embarrass the 
Massachusetts Democratic administration 
and thus indirectly Democratic presidential 
nominee Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 

Representative Gorpon H. SCHERER (Re- 
publican, Ohio) is expected to lead the 
minority fight for an immediate inquiry. 

Senator Levererr SALTONSTALL (Republi- 
can, Massachusetts) said the BPR's “shock- 
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ing charges must be investigated to 
the fullest.” 

“This, I am confident responsible Federal 
authorities will do,” he said. 

“Personally, I know nothing more of this 
matter than what I have read in the news- 
papers. But to pass this matter off merely 
as election-year politics demonstrates care- 
less disregard for the taxpayers’ interest and 
public trust.“ 

Although the subcommittee has not yet 
sent its investigators to Massachusetts, the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads is pressing 
ahead with its inquiry. Moreover, the FBI 
is expected to launch an independent in- 
vestigation next week. 

The BPR investigation already has turned 
up evidence that Massachusetts appraisers 
inflated right-of-way land appraisals for 
Federal-ald highways by millions of dollars. 

The BPR turned over its preliminary files 
in the case to the Justice Department on 
Wednesday for appropriate action.” The 
Justice Department, in turn, decided to call 
in the FBI. 

HIGH STATE OFFICIAL UNDER SUSPICION 

A high State official is under suspicion, 
it was learned, of pressuring State-hired ap- 
praisers to “compromise their Independence” 
by inflating their estimates of land values. 

The independent appraisal firm of Beasley 
and Beasley, hired by the BPR to check the 
right-of-way properties, has indicated some 
values were ballooned by as much as 300 
percent. 

The Federal Government reimburses States 
for 90 percent of the cost of land taking 
and construction under the $50 billion In- 
terstate Highway program, and 50 percent 
under the primary, sécondary and urban 
Toad construction program. 

Since the BPR shut off reimbursements to 
Massachusetts last January, however, no 
Federal money has been paid out for the 
inflated appraisals. 

Federal courts nevertheless could prose- 
cute participants in the inflated scheme for 
conspiracy to defraud. 


And while the subcommittee is in- 
vestigating these alleged right-of-way 
irregularities in the Bay State, I com- 
mend to its attention the possibility 
that there may be some liberties taken 
with the Federal purse in the award- 
ing of contracts for consulting engi- 
neering work by the Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Works Department. I especially 
would like the subcommittee to investi- 
gate the possibility that these contracts 
may have been awarded on a political 
Patronage basis to J. L. Hayden Asso- 
ciates and to Thomas Worcester, Inc., 
both Massachusetts firms. Of prime 
concern should be: Are any of these 
moneys and large funds being returned 
to the campaign coffers of the party 
faithful? The basis for my information 
and concern are some recent newspaper 
Clippings from the crusading Boston 
Herald, which some good public-spirited 
Citizen of the State of Massachusetts re- 
cently sent to me. Because some Mem- 
bers of the House do not read the Boston 
Papers and because I want to be helpful 
to the chairman of my subcommittee, I 
Tequest that the newspaper articles just 
Mentioned also be printed at this point 
in my remarks. They are articles en- 
titled: “Parkway Brochure Cost $46 
Each,” in the Boston Herald dated Au- 
Gust 23, 1960; No Comment,’ Says Ric- 
Ciardi”, in the Boston Herald on August 
23, 1960; “Thomas Worcester Charged 
With $180,784 Tax Evasion” in the Bos- 
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ton Herald on August 23, 1960; “Com- 

pany Made Payments on Bogus Bills, 

Trial Told” in the Boston Herald on Au- 

gust 25, 1960; “$23,000 Brochure Job 

Sublet for About $5,000,” in Boston 

Herald on August 25, 1960. 

From the Boston Herald, Aug. 23, 1960] 
Parkway BROCHURES Cost $46 EACH 
(By David Farrell and Wayne Hanley) 

The Furcolo administration paid $46 per 
copy for 500 “Commemorative Brochures” 
on the proposed President Adams Parkway, 
the Herald learned last night. 

STUDY STILL GOING ON 


Some $23,000 of the taxpayers’ money was 
shelled out to J. L. Hayden Associates, Inc., 
one of the administration's pet consulting 
engineering firms, for preparing the 44-page, 
9-inch by 12-inch brochure. 

The money was spent by the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Works at the sugges- 
tion of Governor Furcolo despite the fact 
that the Federal Government is spending 
$25,000 for a study of the feasibility of es- 
tablishing such a parkway. 

Furcolo and his newly appointed commis- 
sioner of public works, Jack Ricciardi, an- 
nounced last week that a parkway from Fan- 
euil Hall, Boston, to Plymouth was being 
considered. The existing portions of the 
Southeast Expressway from Boston to Quincy 
as well as the Plymouth Bypass would be 
incorporated in the new roadway that calls 
for construction between Quincy and King- 
ston, according to the Governor. 

Just why the souvenir booklet which is 
largely a collection of pictures and facts 
researched from various historical books and 
societies, was not put together by the DPW's 
regular staff of public relations consultants 
has not been explained. 

Ostensibly the brochure was prepared to 
help influence the Federal Government on 
the necessity of constructing another park- 
way through the South Shore to Plymouth 
in addition to the expensive Southeast Ex- 
pressway and Route 3A. 

More likely, according to one leading Dem- 
ocrat, the huge outlay was made to supply 
Governor Furcolo with some publicity aimed 
at garnering votes for him along the South 
Shore in his bid to unseat Senator Salton- 
stall. The timing of the announcement dur- 
ing the current political campaign would 
seem to bear this out, especially since the 
brochure was prepared last winter. 

Most State House and Capitol Hill obsery- 
ers see little or no chance of an additional 
highway—which by the DPW’s own conserv- 
ative estimate would cost a staggering $76 
million—being built by the State or Federal 
Government along the South Shore in the 
foreseeable future, 

“IF APPROVED" CLAUSE 


That the State has no intention of spend- 
ing a dime of its own for construction of the 
parkway is manifest from the tenor of the 
statements by Furcolo and Ricciardi when 
they launched the trial balloon about the 
road last week. Both officials qualified their 
statements about the proposed parkway with 
a handy “if approved by the Federal Gov- 
ernment” escape clause. 

The Federal officials who are studying the 
feasibility of establishing (not necessar- 
ily constructing) a President Adams Park- 
way were in Boston the last week of July 
conferring with representatives of the Bos- 
ton office of the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads and the State public works depart- 
ment. 

One official at the Bureau of Public Roads 
told the Herald he was sure the Federal 
Government would balk at constructing any 
great amount of new roadway for the park- 
way and would insist on using existing roads 
like Route 3A or the entire length of the 
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Southeast Expressway when it is completed 
through Hingham, Norwell, Hanover, Pem- 
broke, and Kingston to the Plymouth Bypass. 

He pointed out that a freeway to the west 
ern suburbs, as recommended in the 1948 
master highway plan, would have to be built 
before the South Shore gets another new 
highway, especially if the Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority is unable to finance ex- 
tension of the turnpike from Weston to 
Boston. 

STARTED IN 1959 


The firm which authored the expensive 
brochure is one of the up and coming pro- 
fessional engineering firms in Massachusetts. 
J. L. Hayden Associates, Inc., doing business 
at 1340 Soldier's Field Road, Brighton, was 
incorporated on April 9, 1959. 

The firm's incorporation papers, on file at 
Secretary of State Joseph Ward's office, show 
that John L. Hayden of 14 Richland Road, 
Wellesley, is president and treasurer, Clerk 
is Philip A. Brancuccl, lawyer, of 10 Arling- 
ton Street, Cambridge. The corporation’s 
three directors are listed as Hayden, Bran- 
cucel antl Alice P. Kavanaugh of 54 Kenmore 
Road, Medford. 

J. L. Hayden Associates is only one of four 
related firms whose president is Hayden and 
whose offices are at 1340 Soldier's Field Road. 
Other corporate papers on file at the State 
House reveal that Hayden is also president 
of Hayden, Harding & Buchanan, Inc.; Hay- 
den, Harding & Buchanan Engineers, Inc.: 
and Polytechnical Engineering, Research & 
Sales Co., Inc. This latter frm is known as 
Persco. 

All of these firms, with the exception of 
Persco, have been the recipients of several 
lucrative consulting engineering contracts 
from the Furcolo administration in recent 
years, 

MANY CONTRACTS 

There are many consulting engineering 
firms doing business with the Department 
of Public Works which lets the vast majority 
of its engineering work out on contract to 
private firms on the grounds that the de- 
partment does not have enough qualified 
engineers to handle the tremendous work 
load occasioned by the State’s huge road 


program. 

A check of the DPW's contracts with these 
firms shows that the Hayden companies have 
been unusually successful in convincing 
State officials not only of the value of their 
work but also of the diversity of their 
capabilities. 

Following is a rundown of some ot the 
Hayden firms’ contracts with the DPW and 
its division of waterways: 

1. A $921,000 lump sum contract to Hay- 
den, Harding & Buchanan, Inc., and Charles 
A. Maguire & Associates for consulting engi- 
neering work on the Inner Belt. The two 
firms presumably are splitting the work. 

2. An $878,000 contract to Hayden, Hard- 
ing & Buchanan Engineers, Inc., for consult- 
ing engineering on a portion of Interstate 
Route 195 which runs between the Rhode 
Island border at East Providence and New 
Bedford. 

EIGHTEEN-MILLION-DOLLAR COST 


The firm's slice of this roadway is a seg- 
ment between Fall River and Westport. Es- 
timated construction cost of this piece of 
roadway is $18 million and the 8 
fee granted H., H. & B. Engineers, 
amounts to 4.88 percent of this or 0 
Through last May the firm had received a 
half million dollars for the work it had done 
to date. Although consulting engineering 
fees for highway construction jobs generally 
run about 4% percent, the 4.88 percent fee 
to the Hayden concern is not unusual. 

3. A $225,000 consulting engineering fee 
for work on a $6 million construction seg- 
ment of the same road, Interstate Route 195, 
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between Seekonk and Swansea. This con- 
tract also involved H., H. & B. Engineers, Inc. 

4. A $148,000 contract for J. L. Hayden 
Associates for an extensive study of the 
State’s highway needs as well as recom- 
mendations for a detailed program of future 
construction in Massachusetts. This pre- 
sumably was the study that resulted in the 
billion-dollar-highway program that Furcolo 
unsuccessfully recommended to the legis- 
lature this year. 

5. An $84,000 contract for J. L. Hayden 
Associates to review and study for possible 
revision and rewriting the DPW’s manuals, 
guides, and specifications. 

WATERWAYS PROJECTS 


6. A contract between the division of wa- 
terways and J. L. Hayden Associates for con- 
sultant services on certain waterways proj- 
ects. As of last January the Hayden firm was 
paid $8,811 for its work, principally survey 
work, on Quequechan River in the Fall River 
area where the river's channel was being 
relocated. 

Hayden, Harding & Buchanan, Inc., and 
Pol Engineering, Research & Sales 
Co. were incorporated on April 7, 1955. 
Harding & Buchanan Engineers, 
corporated April 30, 1957, while 
J. L. Hayden Associates was formed on April 
9. 1959. 


From the Boston Herald, Aug. 23, 1960] 
No Comment, Says RICCIARDI 


State Public Works Commissioner Jack 
Ricciardi of Wellesley late yesterday gave a 
“no comment” answer to State Auditor 
Thomas J. Buckley’s 154-page report sharply 
criticizing the DPW. 

Ricciardi, a former deputy commissioner, 
said he had just received the bulky docu- 
ment and asked for time to study it. 


CONTRACTS CITED 


Buckley’s report made mention of a deputy 
commissioner who received an average of 
$14,000 annually as a consultant for more 

2 years. 

It also singled out for criticism the grant- 
ing by the DPW of 44 separate under-$1,000 
contracts to a single painting contractor as 
a “device to circumvent the laws.” 

It was pointed out that under State law 
only contracts of $1,000 or more require com- 
petitive bidding. The 44 contracts referred 
to in the audit of the highway division of 
the DPW were “each for $125 less than the 
statutory limit of $1,000.” 

Buckley reported they went to one paint- 
ing contractor for work confined to a single 
section of the East Boston Expressway. 

The report also criticized payment of 
$775,812 for corrective construction at the 
Roy C. Smith Bridge on the Southeast Ex- 
pressway near the Neponset Interchange in 
Dorchester. The payment was made, the re- 
port said, despite a ruling from the attorney 
general that the contractor was at fault. 

Buckley also questioned the award of a 
jump sum contract for $84,000 for profes- 
sional engineering services which should 
have been performed on a cost-plus basis; 
“overruns” on construction projects due to 
consistent failure of preliminary plans to 
show either the terrain or the makeup of 
the area with any degree of accuracy; changes 
in a connecting roadway contract on a road 
in Philipston at a cost of $83,000 despite the 
attorney general's disapproval, and failure of 
leases for gas stations and restaurants to 
spell out responsibility for local real estate 
taxes. 

PAYMENTS HELD UP 


The Buckley report did not identify the 
deputy commissioner involved as a consult- 
ant, but Ricciardi readily admitted the State 
auditor had him in mind. 

The audit also charged the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads has held up payments of 
$6,721,817 on land damage cases, pending the 
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outcome of its probe into claims of over- 
payment for land taken for federally-aided 
roads. 


The same Federal agency, the report said, 
has withheld approval of a bridge at Fall 
River due to a question concerning the safety 
of steel girders. The report says welding 
problems have arisen and that as a result the 
Bureau has not been billed for $655,396 for 
this project. 

Buckley’s report contends that specifica- 
tions for highway construction failed to 
properly identify the type of terrain. It said 
many examples were shown of ledge being 
found instead of earth and other variances. 

Because of the varying charges for removal 
of peat, earth or rock, Buckley said the over- 
run charges on one contract in Methuen 
amounted to $76,000. 

The report also cited a Middleboro contract 
where overrun charges of $222,778 were made 
on one contract for gravel borrow alone. In 
the same contract, Buckley said the overrun 
for digging out peat came to $44,500. 

REVIEW AUDIT CITED 


The State auditor also took issue with 
payment of $9,894.48 to a consultant for a 
review audit of one of Buckley's own audit 
reports on the department. 

Buckley pointed out that his previous 
criticism of leasing of parking lots without 
bids resulted in the DPW's cancellation of 
contracts and the advertising for bids. 

A comparison of the bids, he said, showed 
the high bids will amount to $70,578.60 an- 
nually, whereas the negotiated leases on the 
same lots amounted to $7,020 per year. 


{From the Boston Herald, Aug. 23, 1960] 


THOMAS WORCESTER CHARGED Wirn $180,784 
Tax EVASION 


Thomas Worcester, 63, president of Thomas 
Worcester, Inc., Boston engineering and con- 
struction firm, went on trial before Judge 
Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., and a jury in U.S. 
district court yesterday charged with evad- 
ing income taxes totaling $180,784. 

Worcester, of Putnam Street, Waltham, is 
charged with evading personal taxes total- 
ing $74,582 for 1950, 1951 and 1952, also taxes 
of $106,202 allegedly owed by his firm for the 
fiscal years 1950 and 1951. The Government 
alleges he filed false returns understating his 
own and the corporation's income. 

It is charged that his personal net income 
during the 3 years involved totaled $263,156 
but that he reported only $112,162 in his 
returns. 

Also, that the company's net income for 
the years 1950 and 1951 amounted to $209,114, 
but that only 648.457 was listed in the 
returns. 

Assistant U.S. Attorney Norman A. Hubley, 
in his opening to the jury, said the Govern- 
ment would show that Worcester channeled 
large sums out of the firm and into his own 


hands, He said the funds were diverted to 


two other concerns through fictitious ex- 
pense charges. 


From the Boston Herald, Aug. 25, 1960] 


Company MADE PAYMENTS ON Bocus BILLS, 
Trrat Toro 

Philip W. Murphy, former comptroller of 
Thomas Worcester, Inc., Boston engineering 
and construction firm, testified in US. dis- 
trict court yesterday that the company made 
large payments to another firm on the basis 
of “fictitious” bills and vouchers. 

Asked by Lewald the purpose of the Ross 
Turner concern, Murphy said, “Mr. Worces- 
ter needed to have a considerable sum of 
money and the partnership was formed in 
order to bill the Worcester company for serv- 
ices, and the Worcester company in turn 
TNR make checks payable to Ross Turner 

Co." 

Murphy, a resident of East Bridgewater, 
was called as a Government witness at the 
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trial of Thomas Worcester, head of the en- 
gineering and construction firm, on income 
tax evasion charges. 

SAY $180,784 EVADED 


Worcester, 63, is charged with evading 
taxes to totaling $180,784 by filing false re- 
turns for himself and his firm. Included 
are personal taxes of $74,582 allegedly owed 
for 1950, 1951 and 1952, and $106,202 al- 
legedly owed by Thomas Worcester, Inc., for 
1950 and 1951. Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, 
Jr., Is presiding at the jury trial. 

Murphy, under questioning by Assistant 
U.S. Attorney George H. Lewald, testified that 
payments totaling $105,240 were made by the 
Worcester company in 1949 to a newly or- 
ganized firm called Ross Turner & Co., which 
had been set up in an office on State Street. 

The firm was a partnership whose mem- 
bers comprised Worcester, Murphy and two 
other employes of the Worcester firm. Mur- 
phy, who worked as comptroller directly un- 
der Worcester, said the payments were made 
purportedly for engineering services“ ren- 
dered to the Worcester company by Ross 
Turner & Co., but that actually no services 
were made. The checks covering the pay- . 
ments, said Murphy, were signed by Worces- 
ter and himeelf. 


From the Boston Herald, Aug, 25, 1960] 


$23,000 BROCHURE Jon SUBLET ror Anour 
$5,000 


(By David Farrell and Wayne Hanley) 


The consulting engineering firm which was 
handed a $23,000 contract for preparing 500 
commemorative brochures on the proposed 
President Adams Parkway sublet the job to 
a Boston advertising agency, the Herald 
learned last night. 


JOB TURNED OVER TO AD AGENCY 


J. L. Hayden Associates, which was paid 
$46 a copy for each of the brochures, turned 
the Job over to Parsons, Friedmann & Central 
Advertising Agency of 69 Newbury Street 
almost immediately after signing the con- 
tract with former State Public Works Com- 
missioner Anthony DiNatale. 

DiNatale quit his post as head of the DPW 
recently but was commissioner on December 
8, 1959, when the agreement between the 
State and the Hayden firm was set up. 

Although mystery continued to shroud 
some aspects of the brochure, several devel- 
opments were uncovered by the Herald. 

Here are the known facts in the strange 
case: 

Commissioner DiNatale and John L. Hay- 
den of Wellesley who is president of J. L. 
Hayden Associates and two other firms which 
have been paid hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in the past year for consulting engi- 
neering work in a variety of DPW projects, 
including the updating of DPW manuals and 
publications, signed a contract December 8 
providing for the parkway brochure. 

Shortly thereafter Hayden or one of his 
representatives called Robert Friedmann, 
treasurer and account executive of the ad- 
vertising agency, gna requested the agency 
to go to work ediately on the project. 

It is not clear whether Hayden made the 
call because his secretary reported that he 
had “gone on vacation” and she “didn’t know 
when he would be back“ when the Herald 
attempted to question him about the 
brochure. 

At any rate, the agency contacted Winthrop 
Printing & Offset Co. of 141 West 2nd Street, 
South Boston, and asked the firm to quote 
a price on the job. 

It was explained the job had to be done 
as fast as possible even if it involved over- 
time. 

The firm submitted a price somewhere in 
the vicinity of $2,000 and was given the job. 

Roy E. Orrall, an executive of the printing 
firm, said his company printed the brochure 
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but referred all questions about it to 
Friedmann. 

Raymond E. Parsons of South Weymouth, 
president of the advertising agency, said he 
was not familiar with all of the detalls of the 
brochure. 

ABOUT $5,000 


He did say the total value of the job was 
“about $6,000" and this included the print- 
ing of the brochures as well as the creative 
work the agency put into the preparation of 
the original copy. 

Parsons indicated he thought his agency 
was given the job because the firm had con- 
siderable experience in producing historical 
material. The famous folder on Boston's 
“Preedom Trail,” was considered an out- 
standing guide on the city's historic sites, 
was prepared by his agency. 

“I can say that we were entirely ethical,” 
Parsons said. “We prepared the brochure at 
a price customary for such work. It was 
within the normal price range that any 
agency would have charged.“ 

Parsons indicated that the total cost for 
the agency and printing company’s efforts 
did not exceed $5,000. 

SEVERAL MYSTERIES 


Several mysteries still remain in the 
strange case of the parkway brochure: 

1. Why did the Furcolo administration pay 
Hayden Associates $23,000 for a job that ap- 
parently was worth considerably less? 

2. Why the tremendous Christmas rush to 
complete the job as fast as possible,” even 
if it meant overtime? The brochure was not 
released to the press until last Friday, August 
19—some 8 months after it was completed. 

3. Why do DPW records show that the work 
on the brochure was done between January 
11, 1960, and February 3, 1960, when it now 
has been established that the work -was 
jammed through in December 1959? 

4. Why was a professional g firm 
that was busy with a multitude of other 
Department of Public Works contracts 
chosen to do a brochure that was primarily 
a historic and scenic guide that was more 
properly the work of an advertising agency? 


From the Washington News, Aug. 23, 1960] 
HicoHway CHARGES Pry on Huw 

Representative GORDON H. SCHERER (Re- 
publican, Ohio) today charged a Democratic- 
controlled investigation committee is delib- 
erately covering up a Massachusetts road- 
building scandal which is “the granddaddy 
of them all.” 

Representative Scuenrn, ranking minority 
member of the House Highway Investigating 
Committee, said the road building skull- 
duggery being investigated by the committee 
“looks like peanuts” compared with the 
Massachusetts situation. 

He flatly accused Committee Chairman 
JoHN A. Buatnix (Democrat, Minnesota) of 
arbitrarily deciding to stop all further hear- 
ings because the Massachusetts scandals had 
to be kept under cover until after the 
election.” 

He's a liar,” Representative BLATNIK re- 
torted. “We've been in touch with the 
Massachusetts situational] the time. There's 
no change in tune.“ 


I do not know if the “political consid- 
erations,” referred to by the Chair, 
Means that to expose this Massachusetts 
Matter prior to election would be embar- 
Tassing to some Democratic politicians in 
the Bay State who are offering their cre- 
dentials to the voters this fall. Nor do I 
know if exposure would prove to be a 
Teapot Dome or another Hoffa-Beck epi- 
Sode. But I find this forbearance is a re- 
Markalbe thing under the circumstances 
and, I fear, it will serve no worthy cause 
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other than to obscure the true facts 
which the public ought to know and to 
undermine public confidence in the ob- 
jective of an important committee of 
Congress. Accordingly, I urge our sub- 
committee to move into Massachusetts 
forthwith and prepare this hearing as 
soon as possible, letting the chips fall 
where they may. This alleged scandal 
has been known since January and 
further delay cannot be justified on 
any ground other than narrow political 
expediency. 
OTHER UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


There are also other areas of our high- 
Way program which I have long urged 
in vain that our subcommittee investi- 
gate and inform the Congress. These 
areas raise the questions of whether con- 
gressional policies are sound and are 
being administered properly by both 
Federal and State officials. It may be 
that these matters are not as glamor- 
ous” as exposing corruption and laying 
hold of some scandals whose perfidy is 
rightly aired before the bar of public 
scrutiny, but they are nonetheless im- 
portant. Without being exhaustive, the 
following list of objectives ought to en- 
gage the attention of our forum: 

1. The reevaluation of the provisions 
for extending the Interstate System 
beyond 40,000 miles; and, if this policy is 
sound, establishment of a standard to 
determine when and where such exten- 
sions shall be made. < 

2. A reevaluation of the decision that 
the system shall serve both local needs 
and through traffic as well, together with 
some clarification of the policy vis-a-vis 
the location of interchanges. 

3. A review and clarification of the 
policy regarding design standards relat- 
ing to the use of multiple-lane highways 
as opposed to two-lane highways and 
design standards of interchanges. 

4. Review and clarification of the pol- 
icy regarding construction of the Inter- 
state System between population centers, 
and connecting links into. population 
centers. 

5. Review and clarification of the pol- 
icies regarding route locations as such 
decisions are related to the economic 
impact of the highways on the affected 
community. 

6. Review and clarification of the pol- 
icies relating to promotion of an inte- 
grated highway system and their 
implementation in the system’s projects 
to date. 

7. Reevaluation of the present poli- 
cies relating to highway bridges over 
navigable waters with the view to devel- 
oping different but adequate standards 
for bridge construction under the Fed- 
eral Bridge Act. 

8. Reevaluation of the policy provid- 
ing for payment of the costs of relocation 
of utilities on highway right-of-way on 
to highway construction. 

9. Clarification of reasons for the wide 
variation between the cost estimate of 
1955, upon which the 1956 act was based, 
and the revised cost-estimate submitted 
to Congress in 1958. 

10. Investigation of the extent to which 
defense needs become the determining 
factor in route location and mileage. 
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Mr. Speaker, this entire highway pro- 
gram will be up for reappraisal by the 
Congress in early in the next year. Un- 
less some of these areas indicated above 
are explored, there simply will not be 
any record of facts and evidence which 
can form a solid foundation for the 
Congress to legislate upon or to base an 
informed examination of the present 
laws. If the new Congress is to raise 
some $13 billion in new revenue to 
help this Interstate System out of its 
financial dilemma, such inquiries as I 
have suggested must be answered. I 
would feel that I have failed to protect 
the best interests of all Americans, in- 
cluding my own constituents in the First 
District of Iowa, if I did not take this last 
opportunity in the waning days of this 
Congress to renew my demands, voiced 
on the floor of the House on May 26, 
1960 (see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 
10509-10512) and often in committee 
hearings, that these areas be timely ex- 
plored. I sincerely hope that this can 
and will be done and that when the new 
Congress returns in January, we can 
have the benefit of such investigations. 


River Association Fights Floods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
September Indiana edition of the Prairie 
Farmer had an excellent article on the 
fine work which the people of the Wa- 
bash River Valley are doing to coordinate 
flood control. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be reprinted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objeetion, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

River ASSOCIATION FIGHTS FLOODS— WABASH 


Major floods of the Wabash River at Terre 
Haute, Ind., are those recorded as above 17.5 
feet. Since 1913, the US. Army Corps of 
Engineers has listed 26 separate major floods 
at Terre Haute. Flooding hasn't been so 
frequent in the upper reaches of the Wabash 
above Vigo County, but much damage has 
also occurred there. 

Crop damage in the Wabash Valley was 
particularly bad in the floods of 1957 and 
1958. Since most industries were located 
above the flood plain, they suffered relatively 
small losses. As protective levees crumbled, 
however, extensive personal property losses 
were experienced. 

RESULT OF 1957 FLOOD 


Mainly as a result of the 1957 flood, a lay- 
group of people were bound together in an 
organization concerning itself with the en- 
tire water resources of the Wabash water- 
shed. The group chose a simple name for 
itself. It is known as the Wabash Valley 
Association. 

At present, the organization claims some 
3,000 members. These are organized through 
county chapters. Although the association 
could claim only 9 chapters last January, it 
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now has 27, according to George D. Gettinger, 
executive vice president. A number of these 
chapters have been formed in Illinois, as well 
as Indiana, since Illinois people are part of 
the organization. 

The Wabash Valley, like nearly every other 
valley in the Midwest, considers itself the 
heartland of the Nation. Their claim to 
this title is based on being close to the Na- 
tion's center of population, their proximity 
to various natural resources, and their hav- 
ing both the Great Lakes and the Ohio 
River for transportation. 

The watershed of the Wabash Valley in- 
fluences approximately one-seventh of the 
State of Illinois and about 80 percent of In- 
diana. It covers a total of 33,100 square miles 
and includes over 2%4 million people within 
its borders. It is easily the largest unde- 
veloped valley in the Nation. 

One of the early accomplishments of the 
Wabash Valley Association was the success- 
ful ship of legislation in both States 
that led to the establishment of the Wabash 
Valley Interstate Compact, more properly 
called the Wabash Valley Interstate Com- 
mission. Dr. B. K. Barton, its executive 
director, recently opened an office at Terre 
Haute. 

The Wabash Valley Association, although 
organized at first along the lines of a flood- 
control organization, has since become a 
voluntary regional association of commerce, 
industry, and agriculture. Its goals now go 
well beyond the initial efforts to control 
floods. It hopes to better utilize all the 
natural resources of the Wabash. 

In to an appeal from the asso- 
ciation, an interuniversity research planning 
committee submitted a plan for research 
early in 1958. The participating schools were 
the University of Illinois, Indiana Univer- 
sity, and Purdue University. 


YEAR-ROUND WATER SUPPLY 


Included in their recommendations were 
flood-control measures to decrease crop 
losses and soll erosion, and to increase water 
storage capacity. They advocated water sup- 
ply storage installations to provide year- 
round water supply and flow for industrial, 
power, irrigation, recreational uses, and 
stream-pollution abatement. 

The committee said transportation de- 
velopments should be planned, including 
highway, rail, air, and water navigation to 
make possible increased use of water ro- 
sources, Electric power installations could 
make economical power available for in- 
creased industrialization of the valley. 

Stream pollution abatement should be de- 
veloped to increase the effective uses to which 
abundant water resources may be put for 
recreational and industrial purposes. And 
land use planning and zoning could protect 
the areas best sulted for agricultural, recrea- 
tional, residential, and industrial uses. 


The association has enlisted the ald of its 
Senators and Congressmen to help further 
their aims. These legislators have worked 
as teams in Washington, D.C., in pushing for 
appropriations. While Members of the 
House of Representatives have been unable 
to get favorable action, Senators have been 
more successful. 

Ten major reservoirs are included in the 
plans of the association. The Cagles Mill 
Reservoir on the White River is now several 
years old. The Mansfield Reservoir in Parke 
and Putnam Counties, Ind., is scheduled to 
start collecting water this fall. In the upper 
reaches of the Wabash Valley, the Hunting- 
ton, Salamonie, and Mississinewa Reservoirs 
have been authorized by Congress and so 
has the Monroe Reservoir between Blooming- 
ton and Bedford. 

Pour more are being planned. They in- 
clude the Wolf Creek Reservoir in Illinois 
and the Pine Creek, Wildcat Creek, and Sugar 
Creek Reservoirs in Indiana. 
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ANOTHER MOVEMENT 


There is also another movement taking 
piace in Indiana that is of extreme interest 
to the association. It has to do with the 
flood control measures and conservation prac- 
tices that might be effected in the watersheds 
above these large reservoirs. 

When the Cagles Mill Reservoir was being 
buit in Owen and Putnam Counties, Ind., 
several years ago, landowners living above the 
pool could not get a coordinated program of 
flood protection, stream clearance, and con- 
servation practices started. In the years 
since, there is strong indication that the 
reservoir is silting up badly, making the 
lake unattractive for best recreational use 
and changing the fish to the less desirable 
species. 

While the people living below the dam 
benefited greatly, and while the recreational 
advantages contributed many thousands of 
dollars to the area, the upstream landowners 
had no program. Since they weren't receiv- 
ing any benefits from the reservoir, they 
could hardly be expected to support. these 
mensures for those people living downstream. 

Now, with the Mansfield Reservoir shortly 
to go into operation, the residents of the 
area have a similar problem. How can ex- 
isting Government programs be coordinated 
to provide flood protection to landowners 
living above the reservoir and keep the soil 
on the farms? 

HAVE APPEALED 


The Indiana people who are involved have 
appealed to their Senators and Congressmen, 
thelr farm organizations, and to any Govern- 
ment agency they think might be able to 
help them. 

In the case of the Mansfield Reservoir, the 
Soll Conservation Service cannot act under 
Public Law 566 because the reservoir is lo- 
cated right in the middle of the watershed. 
Other Government agencies say their appro- 
priations are either too small to do any good 
or won't apply. 

What the Indiana people want is an ap- 
propriation to take care of this problem. 
While there is some indication that money 
for upstream control measures might be 
written into all future reservoir appropria- 
tions, some special legislation Is being sought 
for these already built reservoirs. There is 
some hope that a pilot project might be set 
up for the Mansfield Reservoir, a develop- 
ment that could get fast action. 


The Ukrainian Congress Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, this fall, 
branch and member organizations of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, Inc., will commemorate the 20th an- 
niversary of the founding of the com- 
mittee. 

The work and the objectives of the 
committee, in informing not only the 
2% million Americans of Ukrainian an- 
cestry but all Americans of the continu- 
ing struggle in the Ukraine and in other 
captive nations against Soviet domina- 
tion and of the perils of communism, are 
contributing greatly to the cause of free- 
dom throughout the world. In 
for the captive Ukrainian people, who 
have struggled for centuries to break the 


September 16 


bonds of tyranny and proclaim their in- 
dependence, and in affirming their right 
to freedom and justice, the committee 
continues to expose the fallacy that com- 
munism insures liberty. 

It is most urgent today to know and 
realize fully the true meaning of com- 
munism and its danger to the rights and 
freedom of men and nations: The 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica is to be commended for its unceasing 
efforts to stem the advance of commu- 
nism, which seeks to extend its tryanny 
over the world. 


Statement by Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
Democrat, of Virginia, Relative to Tax 
Foundation’s Review of Budgetary Ac- 
tions in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
ment by me relative to the Tax Founda- 
tion review of budgetary actions in Con- 
gress, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


When the President submitted his 1961 
budget in January he requested new spend- 
Ing authority totaling $79.4 billion. I am ad- 
vised that new spending authority finally 
enacted through the end of this session of 
Congress totaled $80.7 billion, an increase of 
$1.3 billion as compared with the January 
requests. 

These figures are revealed in a review by 
Tax Foundation, Inc. 

The review strictly follows budget pres- 
entations and it covers spending authority— 

authority to spend from debt 
receipts, etc—enacted through this session 
of Congress to become available in fiscal 
year 1961, 

It must be kept in mind that these are 
not expenditure estimates for fiscal year 
1961. Expenditures in the current fiscal year 
will be made not only from these new spend- 
ing authorizations but also from the unex- 
pended balances remaining in other spend- 
ing authority enacted in prior years. By the 
same token, some expenditures from the new 
1961 authority will not be made until later 
years. 


The Tax Foundation figures also reflects 
the failure of Congress to enact postal rate 
increases. The President's January requests 
contemplated $554 million in additional pos- 
tal revenue from proposed increases in these 
rates to eliminate the estimated postal 
deficit. Appropriations to the Post Office 
Department allow for meeting the postal 
deficit in an indefinite amount. 

The Tax Foundation is an independent 
research organization which I regard as the 
best in the field of government at all levels. 

As a matter of routine, the Tax Foundation 
for years has been keeping a running box 
score on bills authorizing expenditures dur- 
ing their passage through the legislative pro- 
cedure. This review shows final action by 
Congress on spending legislation during the 
session Just ended. 

The Tax Foundation’s review follows: 
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TAX FOUNDATION TABULATION SHOWING FINAL 
ACTION ON NEW SPENDING (OBLIGATIONAL) 
AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 BY THE 
86TH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


The budgetary record of the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress offers hope of a moderate 
surplus in the fiscal 1961 Federal. budget. 
Depending upon certain economic and other 
factors, the surplus may be somewhat less 
than the January estimate of $4.2 billion. 
Last-minute approval of backdoor financing 
items in a stopgap housing measure may 
have little effect upon actual fiscal 1961 ex- 
penditures. Despite increases over budget 
requests, the session was noteworthy for 
successful resistance to strongly backed big 
spending proposals. 

Spending authority increase: An unofficial 
tabulation conforming to Budget Bureau àc- 
counting practices shows an increase of 
$1,406 million in new obligational authority 
for fiscal 1961 over amended budget requests 
($1,274 million over the original January esti- 
mate). The total does not include upwards 
of $1 billion for unbudgeted programs (in- 
cluding the pay increase and medical care) 
for which supplemental funds probably 
must be provided in the next session. 

Appropriation bills: Appropriations pro- 
viding new obligational authority exceed 
amended budget requests by $539 million 
and original estimates by $576 million. Au- 
thority in appropriation bills to borrow from 
the Treasury is greater by $50 million than 
amended budget requests but less by $120 
million than original proposals. The latter 
decrease is due to the unwillingness of Con- 
gress to shift from backdoor financing in two 


programs. p 

Backdoor financing: Unbudgeted spend- 
ing authorizations bypassing the appropri- 
ation process in legislative bills were held 
sharply in check throughout the session. A 
total of only $818 million applicable to fiscal 
1961 was enacted into law, including $550 
million in the stopgap housing measure. 

Tentative totals: Totals in the unofficial 
tabulation are subject to revision in official 
figures in the midyear review of the Budg- 
et Bureau. A tentative grand total of 
$80,689 million in new obligational authority 
is expected to be reduced by nearly 6500 
million (with accompanying reductions in 
budget requests and expenditure estimates) 
by omission of a temporary advance to the 
highway trust fund and a shifting of pro- 
grams financed by the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act to the unemployment trust 
fund under a provision of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1960. New estimates 
for indefinite appropriations for interést on 
the debt and the postal deficit also may 
show differences, 

Fiscal 1961 surplus: An increase in the 
January estimate of $79.8 billion in fiscal 
1961 expenditures is forecast by action on 
new spending authority, but offsets may be 
provided by reductions in farm price sup- 
port and other programs. Revenues may 
fall short of estimates, but a surplus seems 
assured. 

Nature of tabulation: The tabulation 
which follows provides a comparison of new 
spending authority with both amended 
budget requests and the original January 
estimates. 

The grouping is designed to show the area 
of spending authority within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee, as 
distinguished from backdoor financing 
under control of legislative committees. A 
grouping under appropriation bills includes 
@ppropriations and reappropriations from 
the general fund of the Treasury, authority 
in appropriation bills to borrow from the 
Treasury (or in technical terms “to ex- 
Pend from public debt receipts”), and a 
separate January budget item of borrowing 
authority in appropriation bills marking an 
unsuccessful effort of the administration 
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to shift from backdoor financing in re- 
plenishment of mortgage purchase and pub- 
lie facility loan funds. 

Inasmuch as the tabulation covers only 
budget estimates and final spending au- 
thority, it fails to show the extent to which 
backdoor financing figured in uncompleted 
actions by committees and by the House and 
Senate. 


The totals for permanent authorizations 
are necessarily based on estimates in the 
January budget, the latest available until 
revisions are provided in the Budget Bu- 
reau's midyear review. 

The fact that appropriation totals in the 
tabulation are considerably lower than those 
issued by congressional committees is ac- 
counted for by exclusion of (1) an estimated 
$3,450 million in appropriations from postal 
receipts, and (2) $417.5 million for liquida- 
tion of prior contract authority. The latter 
includes amounts for grants in the urban 
renewal program, airports, airmail subsidies, 
public domain highways, and minor con- 
struction items. The appropriation totals in 
the tabulation, in accordance with Budget 
Bureau practice, are limited to those which 
authorize new obligations from the Treasury, 
Actual postal costs from the Treasury are 
included. 
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Upward trend in spending authorizations: 
The tentative total of $80.7 billion in new 
obligational authority for fiscal 1961 is larger 
than in any other year since the Korean war, 
except fiscal 1959, which refiected antideprés- 
sion expenditures, Supplemental appropria- 
tions in the new session may boost the fiscal 
1961 total up to or above the fiscal 1959 total 
of $81.4 billion. 

Each year since fiscal 1955, when new obli- 
gational authority totaled $57.1 billion, final 
totals have exceeded original estimates. An 
increase over the previous year occurred each 
year for 4 successive years. 

In the 16 appropriation bills enacted for 
fiscal 1961, there were net increases over 
amended budget estimates in 5 bills aggre- 
gating $1,689 million and net decreases in 11 
bills aggregating $1,111 million, a total net 
increase of $578 million, which becomes $588 
million; when funds for liquidation of prior 
contract authority are eliminated. 

During the progress of the appropriation 
bills, the House made reductions from budget 
estimates, including borrowing authority 
within these bills, amounting to $975.5 mil- 
lion, The Senate increased the total over the 
House by a little more than $3 billion. The 
compromises in conference brought the final 
total down to the $588 million over amended 
requests. 


Fiscal 1961 dala comparable to original and amended budget requests 
Un millions} 


Current Suthorizstions: 
e 


‘Treas 
Budgeted s shifts from backdoor approval of borrowing. 


New obligational authority under control of Appropria- 
Tide Conrenitteca ( na yt neu pennep rater nae 


Backdoor financing: 
Contract authorit 


housing and pub! 


committees. 
Total current authorizations 
Permanent authorizations (as estimated in Jan 


): 
Appropriations (including interêst on the debt) 
ty (airport grants, airmail subsidies and 
c SR ponder ond 
Horrowing authority 77 +222. eee 


Total permanent authorizationa................-... 


Contract auth: 


Total new obligational authority _.......... 


(public domain highways).... 
Borrowing suthorit i veterans’ and college 


New obligational authority under control of logislative 


} Appropriation totals follow Budget Bureau practice of exclusion of those from postal rece! 


for liquidation of prior contract authority ($417,500.00); neither of which 
getad increases in post: 
indefinite appropriation for the deficit (after 8 or 


the Treas: 


. Failure of Congress to approve bud 
an estimate 


$508,500 


8 mt authority 1 to i abligate fon 
8000 in fin setheriond obligi- 


tions), which Is in addition to a specific appropriation of $49,000,000 for public service costs. Detalls in table may not 


always add because of rounding. 


Thank You, Mr. Congressman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Mr. Louis F. Betley, of 
Hazleton, Pa., recently wrote me one of 
the nicest letters that I have ever re- 
ceived during my many years in Con- 
gress. Mr. Betley, who was a master ser- 
geant in the U.S. Marine Corps, ex- 
presses his sincere thanks and apprecia- 


tion to Members of Congress and the 
American people for the educational 
benefits which he has obtained under 
the GI bill of rights which has provided 
him with the foundation for a most 
worthwhile career. Because of the fine 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Betley, I 
submit his letter as part of my remarks: 
HAZLETON, PA., 


8 29, 1960. 
The Honorable DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. FLoop: I do not know if it is 
the policy of the millions of GI's that took 
advantage of the GI bill of rights to habitu- 
ally thank their Government and Oongress- 
men for the most advantageous rights that 
were showered upon us veterans. 
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September 16 


I wish to take this opportunity and thank was in this time that the President wrote a a speech which Mr. William vanden 


the people of our Nation, its lawmakers, and 
Congressmen for providing us veterans of 
World War It and Korean conflict with in- 
ducing rehabilitation incentive. 

A married and a family man at the age 
of 46, I personally took advantage of a 2- 
year college level, 11-month business ad- 
ministration and accounting course at the 
McCann School of Business in Hazleton. A 
school that has been doing more than its 
share to coach and educate us elderly stu- 
dents. The course, of nine subjects, could 
sometimes get very discouraging. However, 
the helpful and obstinate Miss Ruth M. Mc- 
Guire, director; Mrs. James L. Malatak, Eng- 
lish teacher and secretarial science instruc- 
tor, and that of Mrs, Raymond J. Schuck, 
Gregg shorthand instructor, have guided us 
through many ingenious after-hour study 
clinics. 

Upon graduation and through this course, 
I successfully gained employment at our 
region’s most exclusive hotel-motel of dis- 
tinction, Gus Genetti's, Hazleton, Pa. I 
am most grateful to Mr. Genetti, a World 
War I veteran, who has come to the aid of 
a World War II and Korean veteran. Mr. 
Genetti is a kindly, understanding, beloved 
benefactor of approximately 83 employees 
in our employment-hungry, distressed re- 


Mr. FLoop, please convey my sincere ap- 
preciation and thanks to the citizens of the 
United States, the lawmakers, Senate and 
Congress for their generosity and benefits to 
us, the “not forgotten” veterans. 

May God shower His choicest blessings up- 
on our Nation, its Presidents, Cabinet, and 


Master Sergeant, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Temporary Retired. 


Lincoln: 1863 and 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD an essay written by Murray 
Harris, a 16-year-old student, which won 
him a trip to the Nation's Capital. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Portales News-Tribune, Jan. 31, 
1960] 
LINCOLN: 1863 anp 1960 

In today’s world of political complexities, 
it is hard to comprehend principles as simple 
as those of Abraham Lincoln—basically, the 
principles of honesty and liberty. To ask 
if these principles apply today is folly; the 
only answer would have to be, “Of course,” 

To find the intricacies of Lincoln’s prin- 
ciples, we must look to his writings. Per- 
haps the greatest of these is the speech that 
every American student knows by heart; 
the speech that embodies the principles of 
these United States. That would be, of 
course, the Gettysburg Address. To begin 
with, we must understand that this address 
is made greater by the fact that it was con- 
ceived in the midst òf a great civil war. The 
weight of the war was upon Lincoln. It 
would have been so easy to stoop to the bit- 
ter hatred that lesser men showed; yet it 


few words of tribute to the men of both 
sides who had died for what they believed. 
And in these words of tribute, posterity was 
given a work which ranks with the demo- 
cratic conceptions of the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence. 

“That all men sre created equal.” We 
today take this thought for granted; it seems 
impossible that things were ever any other 
way. Yet we forget that men were chal- 
lenging this idea when it was spoken at 
Gettysburg. And the simplicity of the words 
might make us forget that Americans have 
sacrificed for, dreamed of, and built toward 
this idea for over 180 years, and still do 


today. 
“It is for us * to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work. * * It has been 


almost a hundred years since the end of the 
Civil War, but in those years we have had to 
pick up arms again to stave off those who 
would destroy what we believe. And the 
work is still unfinished. What of the Com- 
munists? What of those who seek to wreck 
what America has built up? Can we turn 
our backs on the persecution of Little Rock? 
This, in Lincoln's own words, is the “un- 
finished work” that is left to us. 

“That from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion * * *.” At that time, 
Lincoln spoke of the dead of the War Be- 
tween the States; today the list has length- 
ened. Now it includes the men of the 
Maine, the dead of Chateau-Thierry, the 
casualties of Iwo Jima and Normandy, and 
the stricken of Korea. Today we look to 
these for the courage we need to defend this 
stronghold of freedom. 

“That this Nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom 
of the 1860's had to be freed; in this, our 
time, we must uphold freedom by looking 
again at the internal status of the country. 
Some seek to exploit labor, and common 
mobsters prey on those who have to turn 
in an honest day’s work for their living. 
Only lately there has been a rise in anti- 
Semitism; the Jewish class is being slan- 
dered by those who would censure freedom. 
It would be well to give freedom a chance 
to thrive In our own time. 

“That government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” Liberty in America is insured 
by the people's ability to select the govern- 
ment officials they know will guard their 
freedom. So it was in 1863; so it must be 
today. Lincoln realized this, and we would 
imagine that a few of the Communist op- 
pressed realize {t, too. We should be thank- 
ful that men of Lincoln's stature knew this 
without finding it out the hard way, and 
heed their warning. 

The Gettysburg Address shows only a small 
part of the wisdom of the tall, awkward man 
who guided the Nation in years of civil strife, 
but by this isolated example we see clearly 
that his words carry a message today. The 
principles of the man who issued the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation were liberty and free- 
dom, and these principles must apply today 
to insure that “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


International Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PHILIP A. HART 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HART. Mr, President, early this 
month I had the opportunity to review 


The slaves * 


Heuvel, of New York, prepared for pres- 
entation to representatives of the For- 
eign Press Association in New York City. 

Mr. vanden Heuvel is one of the prom- 
ising young men of our Nation, deeply 
concerned with devoting his energies to 
public service through public office. He 
has worked with Gen. William J. Dono- 
van, with then Gov. Averill Harriman in 
New York, and was special assistant to 
the U.S. Ambassador to Thailand. His 
service with the International Rescue 
Committee has given him an opportunity 
to know firsthand the complex and po- 
tentially explosive problems of working 
along the frontiers of the Iron Curtain. 

In his remarks concerning a program 
for our Nation’s international trade 
policies, Mr. vanden Heuvel has shown 
insight into factors which must be con- 
sidered in bringing about an imaginative 
and enlightened trade program for the 
United States. A 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
remarks by Mr. William vanden Heuvel 
on international trade be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Throughout this presidential election year, 
communications media have continually 
bombarded us with words like “crucial,” im- 
portant,“ and “vital.” Much as I dislike to 
recall these hackneyed terms, I think you 
will agree that U.S. international trade poli- 
cies merit the most urgent consideration. 

For too long international trade has been 
treated as an isolated subject. A prime 
shortcoming of the Republican administra- 
tion is its failure to act on the reality that 
international trade is but one thread of the 
complex fabric that makes up our foreign 
policy. This fabric is composed of State 
Department representation, of trade, of mil- 
itary aid, of defense supports, of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, of the Inter-American 
Bank, and of cultural exchanges. 

Our topic today is trade, and its ramifi- 
cations are of the greatest breadth and im- 


America’s hopes for a 
free and peaceful world. 

Nothing can do more than foolish trade 
policies to drive the uncommitted or newly 
emerged nations into the Soviet bloc. Noth- 
ing can do more to weaken the friendship 
felt for us and the reliance placed on us by 
those nations whose trade and economic 
survival depend on our leadership. 

A wise American trade policy, on the other 
hand, permits the nations ar. the world to 
satisfy each other's needs, to raise living 
standards, and to maintain domestic stabil- 
ity. A nation without markets cannot buy 
from other countries; and a nation unable 
to market its products in the free world will 
turn to the Communists, as the distressing 
8 of Cuba has so recently demon- 


Despite the wishful thinking of our con- 
Servative friends, the world continues to 
change. A new set of challenges and oppor- 
tunities confront us in the 1960's, Senator 


1960 


Kenweor has referred to these as the “New 
Frontier." International trade is no excep- 
tion. New frontiers must be explored and 
conquered. 

A primary economic challenge we must 
meet in the 1960's is the rise of the free 
trading groups of Europe and, potentially, 
Latin America. As you know, these groups 
are working to reduce tariffs and, eventually, 
to eliminate them altogether within the 
trade area. Tariff reduction will soon give 
the six-nation European Common Market 
more international transactions than we 
have ourselves and the period of undisputed 
American leadership in world trade will have 
passed. However, the added strength and 
prosperity of these new groupings can be all 
to our advantage provided they act in the 
free world as a constructive force and not as 
a source of division. Wise American poli- 
cies can help set the path that they follow. 

An even greater challenge is provided by 
the emergence of the newly free yet under- 
developed nations of the world. Each of 
them desires to move from primitive exist- 
ence into our bustling) exciting, and creative 
world. These nations know now that life 
need not be Hobbesian—poor, nasty, brutish, 
and short. Their people will not tolerate 
for their children what they have themselves 
endured. They need help. But they need 
more than grants and loans. They need the 
freedom to sell us the produce of their farms, 
their mines, and, increasingly, their fac- 
tories. They want the self-respect of earn- 
ing their way into the family of nations. 
And they must have it. 

The Soviet Union, as one would expect, 
has heard and heeded these new challenges. 
Its state-controlled trading system enables 
it to integrate its trade and foreign policy 
into a cohesive program. Soviet bloc trade 
with the free world is rising at a rate Of more 
than 20 percent a year. Since 1955, Russia 
and Red China have launched a trade offen- 
sive aimed toward the nations of Asia and 
Africa, beguiling them with offers of mar- 
kets for their products and imports at prices 
they can afford. 

The free world cannot afford to ignore 
this threat. Trade gives power, and Soviet 
power is concentrated in the hands of a 
state dedicated to our destruction. We 
must bear these hard facts in mind as we 
plan our new steps on the world. 

In 1947 a great economic challenge was 
met by a Democratic administration when 
General Marshal launched the plan that 
bears his name. We dare not be less imagi- 
native and courageous. ‘ 

The European nations must be encouraged 
to assume their share of the responsibility. 
I agree with the London Economist when it 
says “everything suggests that a new tide 
ig racing which could determine whether 
the decade and a half from 1960 to 1975 
will repeat the last 15 years of success— 
but this time, with Europe allied to Amer- 
len as intelligent benefactors, and with 
the poorer countries outside of Europe as 
the immediate recipients.” Europe must 
join us now in a bold program of spreading 
the opportunity of economic growth to the 
Poorer nations of the world. By so doing 
we shall insure the continued blessings of 
freedom and prosperity for recipients and 
benefactors alike. 

Typically, the Republican administration 
has seen but dimly the outlines of the new 
issues. And it has thoroughly lacked the 

tion, the skill and the willpower to 
devise the new policies which our welfare 
demands. Halfhearted compromise will not 


ts to solve problems of another 
problems demand new solutions. 
History once again has passed the Republi- 
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The Trade Agreements Act comes up for 

renewal again in the 87th Congress, Let us 
start to plan now for the improvements that 
are required. 
The statement of purpose written Into the 
act in 1934 still stands: To expand markets 
for U.S. exports and to permit greater im- 
ports. The time is now at hand to add to 
the purpose of this legislation. 

A new statement of purpose should be 
enacted to instruct the President to take 
account of all the different American inter- 
ests affected by international trade. Con- 
sumers want freedom to buy. Producers 
want freedom to sell. Taxpayers want trade 
to replace ald. All of us are interested in 
peaceful and profitable trade serving the 
interests of world peace and prosperity. 

A new statement of purpose should direct 
the President to use the power of US. trade 
policy to advance our strategic interests in 
strengthening the free world and meeting 
the challenge of Soviet trade. 

We are in the absurd position of entrust- 
ing the President with the power to risk 
the destruction of countless lives in war 
over Quemoy, yet denying him the authority 
to stimulate mutually profitable world trade. 

Beyond this, the single most important 
step we can take to advance our foreign trade 
policy is to reduce tariffs and quota restric- 
tions. We cannot continue to insulate 
American producers from foreign competi- 
tion by subsidizing inefficiency. Low pro- 
ductivity in the long run means low wages 
for working people and low profits. We 
should ease the path of adjustment, but 
adjust we must. 

I favor lower tariffs and lower quotas. 
But because I view this as a national policy, 
I oppose requiring any one economic group 
to pay for it. - 

I, therefore, favor assistance to groups sd: 
versely affected by tarif reductions. I mean 
aid to men put out of jobs, to companies 
forced to go out of business, and to commu- 
nities economically choked. 

This help should go to those who demon- 
strate a willingness to help themselves. 
Working people should be given aid to train 
for new jobs and to relocate. Employers 
should be granted special income tax con- 
siderations as they seek new lines of produc- 
tion. Special efforts should be made to 
direct defense and public works projects to 
hard-hit communities, to glve them an op- 
portunity to recover. 

The “escape clause” in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act must be strengthened to give such 
protection to American workers and business- 
men. Right now the “escape clause” is 
drafted in terms of preventing economic 
hardship to industry. It does not mention 
hardship to working people. It does not 
speak of community hardships. The “escape 
clause” must be redrafted to enable the 
President to act in all these circumstances. 

The Tariff Commission administers the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. It is an open secret in 
Washington that the Commission is. seri- 
ously understaffed. * * * 

Just as U.S. foreign trade policy is only 


one thread of our total forelgn policy, so - 


too must our International trade policy be 
woven in with that of our friends and allies 
around the world. 

Between the two World Wars we experi- 
mented disastrously with a go-it-alone policy 
on trade. The result was chaos, and our 
trade declined along with that of other na- 
tions. Since the last war, through the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
we have learned some of the benefits of rea- 
sonable cooperation. We have learned that 
everyone gains if mutually agreeable ground 
rules for trade are set. Disputes can be re- 
solved amicably and the volume of trade 
promoted, 

But GATT must be strengthened. It 
needs a full-time secretariat to iron out day- 
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to-day routine disputes. In addition, it 
should be expanded. For example, although 
agricultural export nations face serious mar- 
keting difficulties, through an expanded 
GATT, we can urge our trade partners to re- 
move currency controls and import rastric- 
tions discriminations against U.S. imports. 
Removal of such discrimination would im- 
mediately stimulate American exports and 
ease the pressure on our balance of pay- 
ments. 

I have spoken of the great new forces In 
world trade—the drive of underdeveloped 
nations; new trade blocs; the competition of 
Soviet state traders; the American 
of-payments difficulty. I have tried to show 
that none of these problems can be solved 
unless international cooperation replaces eco- 
nomic nationalism. 

The President must have new and ade- 
quate authority to negotiate new arrange- 
ments to cope with new situations. The 
economy must be permitted to adjust to for- 
eign competition, mindful of the burden 
that this represents to specific sectors of our 
economy. The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade must be strengthened and ex- 
panded. 

A policy based on these principles will re- 
lease the full latent vitality of the American 
economy. It will wipe out the current an- 
nual balance-of-payments deficit. It will 
encourage and unite the free nations of the 
world. It will help lead the new trade blocs 
into fruitful international cooperation. And, 
perhaps most important, it will help under- 
developed countries to economic maturity 
and stability in freedom. 

If elected to Congress, I shall work with all 
my heart to promote such a policy. 


Crisis on the Commuter Railroads— 
No, 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
course of the 86th Congress I have in- 
troduced into the Record, from time to 
time, articles on the general topic “Crisis 
on the Commuter Railroads.” 

The New York Times for September 1 
published an editorial headed “A Tri- 
state Rail Approach,” which falls into 
this category. 

With permission previously granted, I 
would like to place this editorial in the 
RECORD. 

The editorial: 

A TRISTATE RAIL APPROACH 


Railroad presidents are seldom guilty of 
understating their gloomy financial outlook, 
but the decline in passenger service that has 
already occurred in the New York metro- 
politan area justifies corporate and public 

. George Alpert, president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
told an Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing that his company's present financial 
position was precarious. He added: “If 
there Is no upturn in freight, and we don’t 
get help in fare increases, and we don't get 
tax relief, in my opinion the disintegration, 
the cessation of operations as a private con- 
cern by the New Haven is not far off." He 
said the New Haven needed $24,500,000 an- 
nually to rehabilitate its passenger fleet and 
provide comfortable and efficient service. 
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Mr. Alpert is repeating his own dire warn- 
ings of the past. He is confronted by the 
fact that if he is to get really effective help 
he must persuade not merely the ICC, but 
also several States from which tax relief or 
actual subsidy must most likely come. 
When the Long Island Railroad had to be 
saved, because of its vitally important com- 
muter service, New York State alone was 
affected and made, by agreement with the 
parent Pennsylvania road, a legislative solu- 
tion that proved successful. For commuter 
purposes salvation for the New Haven must 
come from at least two States, Connecticut 
and New York, and cooperation between 
those States on rail problems has been vir- 
tually nonexistent. 


So we come once more to the question 
whether a really comprehensive approach to 
the rail commuter problem, involving New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, is too 
difficult for the statesmen of these States to 
arrange. No one in a position of official 
leadership offers initiative. Is the problem 
too big, or the chance of success too small? 


Resolutions Adopted by the New York 
State Sheriffs’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


r OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Senate two resolu- 
tions adopted at the 26th annual confer- 
ence of the New York State Sheriffs’ 
Association, which was recently held at 
Scaroon Manor in Warren County, N.Y. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two resolutions may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FBI NATIONAL Acan RA 

Whereas July 29, 1960, marked the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the FBI Na- 
tional Academy; and 

Whereas the Academy has rightly been 
characterized as “The West Point of Law 
Enforcement”; and 
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Whereas professional law enforcement 
officers are selected to be trained at the 
Academy as executives and instructors 80 
that they, in turn, may teach other officers; 
and 

Whereas with the graduation of the 65th 
session of the Academy, on June 8, 1960, 
3,878 officers from all of our 50 States; the 
District of Columbia; Puerto Rico; and many 
foreign countries, have completed training 
at the Academy; and 

Whereas several members of this associa- 
tion are graduates of the Academy; and 

Whereas the Academy is the brain child of 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, who has consist- 
ently opposed a Federal police agency and 
hae as consistently held that in a democracy 
law enforcement is first and foremost the 
responsibility of local officers: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this association congratu- 
late Director Hoover not only for his far- 
sightedness in setting up the Academy, but, 
as well, for the excellance of instruction 
there afforded, which is kept flexible to meet 
current challenges to law enforcement offi- 
cers; and be it further 

Resolved, That we commend Director 
Hoover for his consistent opposition to a 
Federal police agency, with which this asso- 
ciation heartily agrees, and for his oft- 
repeated pronouncement that law enforce- 
ment is first and foremost the responsibility 
of local officers, with which we also heartily 
agree; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover; the Attorney 
General of the United States; Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller; and to U.S. Senators Jacob K. 
Javits and Kenneth B. Keating, as a record 
of the action taken here today. 

RESOLUTION FAVORING AMENDMENT TO SEC- 

TION 605 OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 

Act 


Whereas the U.S. Supreme Court has in- 
terpreted section 605 of the Federal Com- 
munication Act to mean that evidence ob- 
tained by wiretapping is inadmissible in the 
courts of this State, even though such type 
evidence was obtained after the issuance of 
a court order permitting same and in com- 
pliance with the statutes of this State; and 

Whereas this seriously impedes those 
charged with the duty of enforcing the law 
in this State, and, at times, nullifies their 
efforts in attempting to do so: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this association go on rec- 
ord as favoring an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Communications Act so that evidence 
legally obtained by wiretapping in any State 
may be admissible in the trial of a criminal 
case; and be it further 


September 16 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to U.S. Senators KENNETH B. KEATING 
and Jacob K. Javits, as a record of the at- 
tion taken here today. 4 


Reducing the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I am submit- 
ting the following statement regarding 
appropriations. s 

During the 2 years of this Congress we 
have considered appropriation bills rep- 
resenting many billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money. Coming from the 
conservative State of Nebraska, it was 
necessary for me to evaluate these appro- 
priation bills on the basis of their merit 
to my State and the needs of the Nation. 

At various times it became necessary 
for me to cast a negative vote in instances 
where, in my judgment, the requested 
appropriations were not in the best in- 
terests of the taxpayers of Nebraska and 
the rest of the Nation. 

Accordingly, my votes on amendments 
and final passage of various appropria- 
tion bills during the past 2 years have 
accounted for reductions of over $12 bil- 
lion less than the amounts that were 
requested in the President's original 
budgets. 

An analysis of the record for the first 
session of 1959 indicates my voting to the 
extent of reducing the President’s budget 
requests by almost $6 billion, for approx- 
imately 7.2 percent of the total budget. 

In the final 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress, this reduced figure amounted to 
over $6 billion, a total of approximately 
8.6 percent below the requested appro- 
priations by the executive departments. 

Following is a compilation of my votes 
on appropriation bills for fiscal years 
1960-61: 


President's Brock votes Pres N 
budget request to reduce 88 8 
$77, 200, 000, 000 | 1 $5, 650, 000, 000 || Fiscal year 1001 (2d sess., Soth 
Includes following redu 
— TTT 64, 001,010, 10 —$86, 217, 195 
„ 1xã—————— 4161, 905 -$ 800 750,000 
618,000 | 89. 002. 75 ~~ Acquisition of Hubbell Trading Post site, 
330, 300 —6, 954, 700 A 300, 000 900, 000 
ost oat | F183, Sam 730 874, 000 
14, 302, 500 —515, 975, 000, 000 
184, 822, 200 —85, 106, 500 607, 500, 000 
713, 803, 755 —37, 249, 049 300, 000 
416, 897,000 270, 729, 118, 185, 031 
835, 000, 000 +2, 867, 000 800, 000, 000 
135, 263,190 | —197, 319, 690 5, 281, 000 
188, 000,000 | —311, 855, 
; 
8 LSC 75, 698, 701, 550 |2—6, 821, 922, 108 


+ Reduction 7:2 percent. 


3 Reduction 8.6 percent, 


1960 
Public Finance 


SPEECH 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
gross public debt of the United States 
now stands at 8288 ½ billion. The man- 
ner in which this huge public debt is 
managed means a great deal to the 
American people. If it is managed 
wisely, the prospects for healthy and 
sustained economic growth will be en- 
hanced; if it is managed improperly, all 
of us will suffer. 

Because debt management is so im- 
portant to the American people, it is 
indeed unfortunate that some of the 
Members of this body have seen fit to 
strike out, irresponsibly and emotionally, 
at the efforts of the Treasury to handle 
our $2381% billion debt in a sound and 
sensible manner. On August 25, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. REUSS], 
assisted by some of his associates on the 
other side of the aisle, presented a 

discourse on recent and prospec- 
tive debt management actions. The 
statements made by these gentlemen 
cannot be allowed to go unanswered. 

My sole purpose today is to separate 
fact from fancy, truth from fiction. 
Several volumes would be required to 
give full treatment to all the erroneous 
points made by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. Thus I shall have to content 
myself with a brief discussion of some of 
the more flagrant errors and misrepre- 
sentations. 

But before I do that, it is important to 
Point out that, as usual, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin and his associates con- 
tinue to play the old tune of their 
Party—they are unhappy with the higher 
earnings that peoples’ savings naturally 
earn in a prosperous economy. To hear 
these gentlemen talk, we would have to 
conclude that the millions of Americans 
who own some $42 billion of Savings 
Bonds should not be receiving 334 per- 
cent on their savings, as contrasted with 
less than 3 percent a few years ago. We 
would have to conclude that the Ameri- 
Can citizens who hold 22 million accounts 
in mutual savings banks, 25 million ac- 
counts in savings and loan associations, 
and over 37 million accounts in savings 
accounts at commercial banks should 
not receive the higher earnings on their 
Savings that they have been receiving in 
recent years. We would have to con- 
elude that the 112 million people with 
Savings in the form of life insurance 
should not benefit from the higher inter- 
est rates that reduce the premiums on 
their policies. And we would have to 
Conclude that the many millions who 
have savings in private pension plans and 
in Social Security should not benefit 
from the higher interest earnings that 
Will add to their comfort in their years 
of retirement. 


The fact is, of course, that interest 
rates rise in a prosperous economy simply 
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because the demand for credit rises at 
such times. We might for a time be 
able to keep rates from rising by creating 
new money—by forcing the Federal Re- 
serve to pump new bank reserves into the 
system—but the ultimate cost would be 
disastrous inflation and a precipitate rise 
in the cost of living. And when the 
gentleman from Wisconsin refers to the 
rapid rate of economic growth in West- 
ern Europe, he conveniently fails to 
point out that the most rapid growth 
has been experienced by precisely those 
countries which have permitted interest 
rates to respond to the forces of demand 
and supply and the impact of appropri- 
ate monetary policies. West Germany, 
which effectively stabilized her currency 
in 1948, is the prime example, but many 
others could be listed. 

The first major point the gentleman 
from Wisconsin makes about debt man- 
agement (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Au- 
gust 25, pages 16481-16490) is that the 
Eisenhower administration has failed to 
take advantage of “golden opportunities” 
to lengthen the maturity of the public 
debt, which he admits is too short. The 
debt is indeed too short in maturity, and 
to postpone effective actions to lengthen 
it can only lead to severe difficulties later 
on, as more and more of the Govern- 
ment’s outstanding securities get closer 
and closer to maturity. 

But the gentleman fails to point out 
that most of the dangerous shortening 
of the public debt occurred between 1946 
and 1952, when an earlier administration 
took almost no advantage of the artifi- 
cially low interest rates then prevailing 
to put the debt in better shape. In that 
period, only $5 billion of marketable 
securities maturing in over 5 years were 
sold. From 1953 to the present, the 
Treasury has sold $51 billion of such 
securities, or 10 times the amount under 
the previous administration. The facts 
speak for themselves. 

The gentleman strikes out at the ad- 
ministration’s request for removal of the 
harmful and capricious 4% percent in- 
terest rate ceiling, which prevented the 
Treasury from engaging in any debt 
lengthening at all for almost a year. He 
states that “committees of the Congress, 
including the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, reviewed the merits of the adminis- 
tration’s plea for a free hand and came 
out confirmed in the conclusion that 
there was no persuasive need for the 
elimination of the 4½ percent statutory 
ceiling se ie 

What are the facts? The responsible 
legislative committee, the Ways and 
Means Committee of this body, did in- 
deed review the need for removal of the 
ceiling, and on February 29, 1960, favor- 
ably reported a bill (H.R. 10590) which, 
for all practical purposes, would permit 
the ceiling to be exceeded. The gentle- 
man knows very well why this bill never 
received consideration on the floor of the 
House; it was blocked by the militant 
liberal group of which he is a member. 
But it is a flat misrepresentation to state 
that committees of the Congress turned 
down the administration. The only re- 
sponsible legislative committee in fact 
saw clearly the need for action and re- 
ported out a bill to this end. 
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The most surprising of the statements 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin are 
those directed at the new and promising 
debt management technique referred to 
as “advance refunding,” in which inves- 
tors holding Government securities with 
some time to maturity are induced to ex- 
change for new long-term securities. 
Observers who have genuine interest in 
sound restructuring of our huge public 
debt, and who are not motivated by par- 
tisan considerations, agree that this 
technique provides the best method for 
3 some meaningful debt exten- 

on. 

Indeed, one would think that the gen- 
tleman himself thought so, if his past 
actions are indicative of his beliefs. 
Just short of a year ago, on September 
4, 1959, the House was considering H.R. 
9035. which included an amendment to 
the Internal Revenue Code for the ex- 
press and declared purpose of facilitating 
advance refunding. What were the gen- 
tleman’s remarks concerning this leg- 
islation? His precise words were: 
this is a good bill.” (Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 105, pt. 14, p. 18169.) 

What are the gentleman’s objections 
to advance refunding? He stoutly main- 
tains that it would be far preferable to 
achieve needed debt extension by selling 
new long-term bonds for cash, and he 
roundly criticizes the Under Secretary 
of the Treasury for pointing out, in a 
recent speech, the elementary fact that 
long-term bond sales for cash absorb 
funds that would otherwise be available 
for other types of long-term securities. 
He refers to the Under Secretary’s re- 
marks as a “kind of midsummer mad- 
ness.“ 

I suggest that the shoe is on the other 
foot; if there is any “midsummer mad- 
ness“ involved, it is not on the part of 
the able Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, but the gentleman who so rashly 
and immaturely criticizes him. What 
the Under Secretary said, in essence, is 
that heavy cash sales of long-term bonds 
should not be used to achieve all of the 
debt extension that is clearly desirable. 
While some debt extension should surely 
be achieved in this way, the massive job 
to be done requires use of new and less 
disruptive techniques. When a new 
long-term bond is sold for cash, new 
savings are absorbed; if large amounts 
are sold, the effect is to deprive home- 
building, State and local governments, 
and other borrowers of the long-term 
savings they need—and which the econ- 
omy needs. 

An advance refunding would not, how- 
ever, absorb long-term savings, because 
the technique would involve the ex- 
change of one Government security for 
another. A long-term investor would 
simply replace one security which he 
now owns, and which has 5 to 10 years 
to run, with a new security with 20 to 30 
years to run. The debt would indeed be 
extended, but without robbing residen- 
tial construction, State and local gov- 
ernments, and other long-term borrowers 
of the funds needed for their important 
projects. 

But the gentleman is not content to 
stop with his unreasoned condemnation 
of the Under Secretary’s remarks—he 
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goes further, and recommends. strongly 
that the Treasury sell large amounts of 
long-term bonds for cash in periods of 
recession. This would indeed be a fool- 
ish and dangerous thing to do. It is 
precisely at such times that, although 
interest rates are of course low, the 
construction industry and State and 
local governments should be receiving a 
maximum amount of long-term savings, 
to promote their own activities and thus 
to stimulate economic recovery. 

The fact is that nothing worse could 
be done, to stunt recovery from a re- 
cession, than for the Treasury to flood 
the long-term capital market with bonds 
at such times. It is indeed very surpris- 
ing to hear a member of the opposition 
party advocate such a course of action; 
in so doing, he is acting directly con- 
trary to the advice of the party’s leading 
economic advisers. For example, Pro- 
fessor Seymour E. Harris, of Harvard, 
who is reported to be one of Senator 
Kennedy’s closest advisers, has said: 

Selling long-term Government securities 
in the midst of a recession is foolish and 
costly. * * These securities compete with 
private enterprise and keep rates up. 


This statement was in testimony be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee in 
mid-April 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, much more could be said 
about the economic fallacies, misrepre- 
sentations, and distortions in the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
before this body on August 25. But 
these few points which I have discussed 
today make it perfectly clear that par- 


tisan considerations have been permitted. 


to cloud the discussion of a very impor- 
tant issue. If we are to achieve a high 
and sustained rate of economic growth, 
provide abundant employment opportu- 
nities, and prevent further rises in the 
cost of living, we shall certainly not be 
able to do so by engaging in shallow and 
misguided attacks on the very policies 
which are necessary to achieve these 
vital goals. Sound debt management is 
only one of these policies, but it is an 
important one. It is toward clarifying 
this important issue that my remarks 
have been directed today. 


Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica Celebrates 20th Anniversary 


\ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, this fall 
marks the celebration of the 20th anni- 
versary of the creation of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, an or- 
ganization of some 2½ million Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent. 

The purpose of this unique organiza- 
tion is to make the American public 
aware of the situation existing in the 
USSR. This prison of nations” en- 
compasses 15 supposedly independent 


* 
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nations of which the free governments 
of three—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
rea are recognized by this coun- 
ry. 
Joining together, Americans, bound to 
these captive nations by ancestral and 
traditional ties, are devoting their ef- 
forts to dispelling the widespread mis- 
apprehension of peace and harmony 
within the Soviet Union. Many of these 
nations still actively seek their freedom. 
While we cannot afford to underesti- 
mate the power of the U.S. S. R., we need 
not be absorbed nor overwhelmed by a 
national purpose and unity which does 
not exist under Soviet domination. 

Mr. Speaker, I join in the salute to 
these loyal Americans on this 20th an- 
niversary of the formation of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica. Their dedication to the peace and 
security of our Nation should be an in- 
spiration to us all. 


There Ought To Be a Law on Strike Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article authored by Mr. 
Maurice Franks, president of the Na- 
tional Labor-Management Foundation, 
which emphasizes the necessity for a 
Federal law requiring that economic 
strikes be authorized by a secret ballot 
of the affected employees. This article 
entitled There Ought To Be a Law on 
Strike Votes,” recently appeared in Spot- 
light, a periodic publication of the Com- 
rapes for Constitutional Government, 

c. 

Mr. Franks, a former national business 
agent of the Railroad Brotherhoods and 
a man very knowledgeable in the day-to- 
day operations of a large labor organiza- 
tion, sets forth in his article certain 
criteria and standards which he feels 
should be followed in strike authoriza- 
tions to assure that the final decision 
is made in a truly democratic manner 
by those who will suffer the economic 
consequences of a strike. He advocates 
that these standards of democratic pro- 
cedure be guaranteed by Federal law. 

A bill, S. 3598, introduced by Senator 
Kart E. Munor late in this session of 
Congress embodies many if not all of 
Mr. Franks’ recommendations. Sufficient 
time did not remain in the 86th Congress 
to make a thorough study of the Mundt 
bill; but I sincerely hope that it will be 
reintroduced in the 87th Congress, for 
I agree with Mr. Franks that this is an 
area of labor-management relations 
which needs the urgent attention of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THERE OUGHT To Bea Law on 
STRIKE VOTES - 
(By Maurice R. Franks) 

One of the most vicious aMictions the eco- 
nomic life of this country continues to be 
burdened with ts the number of unnecessary 
strikes that each year deprive workers of 
sustained employment and of the productiv- 
ity rewards they deserve. Equally brutal is 
the retarding effect these strikes have on 
industrial efficiency and planning for future 
development. The public is also a victim 
always to the extent of inconvenience, some- 
times to the point of downright abuse. 
Finally, the loss of badly needed Government 
revenue is another staggering cost of the in- 
dustrial stagnation modern strikes engender. 

The application of the term “strike” to 
these modern work stoppages is, of course, 
nothing short of charitable; for the simple 
truth is they are frequently nothing but rank 
counterfeits of a genuine strike's meaning 
and purpose. Few, if any, of them represent 
the will and determination and sacrificial 
last resort of workers to wring what justice 
they can from a solid front of hard-boiled 
employers. Our state of social progress is 
presently too far advanced for any such grim 
necessity. What all too many of our modern 
work stoppages in bleakest fact amount to 
is the ruthless slaughter of every other con- 
sideration in abject service to the special 
interests of union leadership. 


GROWTH OF UNION BOSSISM 


Three strictly modern forces have given 
organized labor an entirely new face—the 
face, no longer of the American worker, but 
of the big labor boss who rules his union. 
Those three forces are compulsory union- 
ism, industrywide bargaining, and the prin- 
ciple of “no contract, no work.” 

By harnessing these three powerful forces, 
the head of an international labor union is 
in a position to wield majestic power—over 
his membership, over the industry he bar- 
gains with, over the public that is served by 
it, over the sales of suppliers and dealers, 
over local trade and commerce, and even 
over the governments of State and Nation 
which, to function, must tax all wages and 
profits. 

And wield such power the labor leader 
does, with high-handed arrogance and bois- 
terous self-acclaim—whether he be a Mc- 
Donald, a Reuther, a Hoffa, or almost any 
other international union officer whose name 
today makes headlines. 

It is he and he alone who can pull the 
“strike” that shuts down an industry—all 
at once, as McDonald for 116 days last year 
shut down our steel industry; or enterprise 
by enterprise until the full pattern has been 

, as has been Reuther's studied tech- 
nique with our auto industry. 
COERCION AT THE BARGAINING TABLE 

Here's how the thing works: A union-man- 
agement contract has 60 days more to run. 
The union—meaning the union’s bossman— 
lays before a management or a group of man- 
agements a schedule of demands. What now 
takes place is, in theory at least, collective 
bargaining—2 months of supposedly equita- 
ble contract negotiations between labor and 
management. The term, however, needs 
some editing—in the light of what these 
extended meetings today really amount to. 
“Collective bludgeoning” would be a lot more 
descriptive. For, as both parties sit there, 
discussing the pros and cons of the union's 
demands, with little or no time to devote 
to management’s expressed needs, both see 
the weapon the union leader already has 
with him. It's there in plain view on the 
table. It's a cudgel, the heavy end of which 
is embossed with the slogan, “No contract, 
no work.” That cudgel is the shutdown— 
the so-called strike—the union leader sin- 
glehandedly can order at the end of the 
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present contract if he doesn't get everything 
he wants in the new contract. 


LABOR REGARDED AS A COMMODITY 


Both parties know that no strike vote has 
to be taken to shut down the employer's op- 
erations. Not a single member of the union 
need ever be consulted as to whether he’d 
prefer to accept the employer's last offer 
as the basis for a new contract or whether 
he'd prefer to “hit the bricks” and march up 
and down outside for a month, 3 months, or 
maybe a year. There’s the cudgel for one 
and all to stare at. 

Given this circumstance, the union’s mem- 
bers are obviously no longer freemen—no 
more free than are their employers. Today 
they are treated as the very thing labor 
always insisted it wasn't—a commodity. 
Voiceless if not witless, workers are con- 
demned to stand apart like so many slaves 
while their services are priced and tagged, 
not today by the employer, but by the very 
union leader who claims to represent them. 
They aren't citizens of their union; they are 
as a drove of sheep, whose shepherd may 
be a messiah but who as likely may be a 
Judas. — 

The saddest part of this existing situation 
is what it does to the dignity of our workers. 
But there are other impacts that connect 
with far more than sentiment. There's the 
hard, cold fact that employers in the end can 
be bludgeoned into coming along. And even 
the strongest willed among them eventually 
yield, soothed perhaps by the knowledge 
that, when all else fails, the consumer can be 
made to pay the freight in the form of in- 
creased prices. But the effect of this, as all 
of us have seen, is more inflation—and in- 
flation is hurting us all at home and will 
hurt us more and more abroad as high prices 
for American production undermine and 
soon may destroy our foreign markets. 
Already, even as our export trade comes 
closer and closer to falling behind our inter- 
national needs, locally competitive foreign 
goods—from steel and autos on down to the 
smallest items of trade—are pouring into the 
country, tariff or no tariff, to win a goodly 
share of our consumer dollars. Our gold 
supply is flowing to foreign treasuries, one 
reason for which is easy to surmise. 

Let's not forget for one instant that the 
survival of our country is being seriously 
challenged today, not by armed rivals but 
by efficient foreign enterprise working full 
time with labor costs geared realistically to 
production. In the larger sense, we aren't 
being challenged by an arsenal of Soviet 
nuclear weapons but by Soviet technology 
and the economic war the Kremlin's masters 
of slave labor have openly declared on Amer- 
ica. The Russians are working to direct 
incentives, not to the reverse, as exemplified 
by our long work stoppages that gain for our 
labor less in the end than the total cost of 
having been so long out of work. 

The way to meet such competition is to 
pull ourselves together, get things straight 
and see who should be who in the industrial 
picture. Our workers have a vital stake in 
the American economy and should therefore 
be the sole ones to decide what strikes are 
warranted. No labor leader should have a 
right to push them into economic suicide, 


THE LOSSES DUE TO STRIKES 


We have listed the direct losses inflicted 
by extensive work stoppages losses in wages, 
Profits, sales, local business, public conven- 
fence, taxes. But there are indirect losses as 
well, and these are—or should be—just as 
obvious: 

There's the added cost of public welfare in 
States which entitle strikers to such relief. 
There's the cost of preparing expensive plant 
equipment for shutdown, plus the later cost 
Of restoring it to operation. There are lay- 
Offs of other workers whose jobs are indirect- 
ly dependent on the struck enterprise. The 
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list continues indefinitely as we note the 
interlocking effect of all business and in- 
dustry. But there are also other losses that 
may not at first be so obvious. 

By tolerating irresponsible strikes—which, 
as we have pointed out, are less strikes than 
the spoiled-child tantrums of labor leaders— 
we encourage the departure of American in- 
dustry to foreign soil, where such goings-on 
are by no means tolerated and where, as a 
result, conditions are far more favorable 
to enterprise. Millions—yes, billions—of 
American industrial dollars are presently 
being invested in foreign-soil production 
facilities. Already American manufacturers 
are producing goods in foreign lands with 
foreign labor—not only for foreign markets 
but for the American market as well, in com- 
petition with American-made products. If 
this trend continues to the point where 
American manufacturers cannot afford to 
employ American labor to meet such com- 
petition, the time will surely come when 
millions of American workers will be walking 
the streets, out of work and wishing to 
heaven they'd cut their union leaders down 
to size while yet there was time. Here's a 
loss that should wake us up, but pronto. 


LOSS OF PRESTIGE 


Such strikes as we are discussing likewise 
cost our Nation plenty in the way of inter- 
national prestige, make no mistake about 
that. What kind of leadership can America 
offer the world, people abroad are already 
asking each other, when it can't keep its 
own house in order? 

This is another important loss—one that 
ties in with the competition the Soviet 
Union is already strenuously offering us in 
the all-out war for men's minds, and where- 
in, as in a shooting war, it is to our best 
interest to “Praise the Lord and pass the 
ammunition.” 


UNIONS LOSING FACE 


Pinally—and this, if not checked, can even 
spell curtains for organized labor—there is 
the observable loss of popular faith in the 
very institution of collective bargaining. 
Workers who are unionized and those who 
are not are rapidly losing such faith. Even 
though endowed by the institution of com- 
pulsory union membership, the unions of 
this country are not growing in numerical 
strength. They are standing still, with a to- 
tal membership no greater than it was 10 
years ago; notwithstanding the fact that in 
that same decade we have added 10 million 
workers to the national payroll. This in a 
day of rising employment means actual retro- 
gression. Workers, except when compelled 
by union-shop contracts to join the union 
or lose their jobs, just aren't signing up. 
They don't take kindly to modern union 
bossism, and the public is of no mind to en- 
courage them to organize. : 

The labor leaders themselves are aware 
of this downgrading, and no less a figure 
than the Machinist’s International Union 
President Al Hayes has openly declared that 
unionism today is near the bottom of the 
barrel in public esteem. 

The situation, I agree with Hayes, is piti- 
ful; but the labor leaders have only them- 
selves to blame for it. The public is react- 
ing not only to all the crime and corruption 
shown by the McClellan Rackets Committee 
to exist in the labor movement, but also to 
a like degree to the strike history of organ- 
ized labor in this modern day and age when, 
paradoxically, industrywide work stoppages 
are no longer necessary to gain economic 
justice for the American worker, 

MORE UNION DEMOCRACY NEEDED 


The time has, therefore, come to move in 
on the problem and settle it in the interest 
of one and all. Our need today is to reduce 
as far as possible the number of strikes, 
industrywide or otherwise, that each year 
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assault our economy without in any way 
discrediting unionism as an institution. 

The best approach to this problem cer- 
tainly isn't to give the labor leaders every- 
thing they want—and on a silver platter at 
that—it is to divest them of their present 
arbitrary power to pull strikes and to deposit 
with the workers themselves the right, by 
majority referendum yote and a dependable 
secret ballot, to decide whether they will 
accept the employer's last offer or go on 
strike. 

Full union democracy is the answer to 
this baffling problem. The American worker 
knows which side his bread is buttered on, 
and if given the proper legal mechanism will 
bring justice back into collective bargaining 
for the good of all concerned. 

Much progress in the direction of union 
democracy has been made via the recent 
Landrum-Griffin Act. Here, indeed, if prop- 
erly interpreted and enforced, is a sound 
basis for an all-out bill of rights for labor. 
Union officers must now be honestly and 
democratically elected, and this is an im- 
portant first step to be taken in the direc- 
tion most of us desire. But another step 
now waits to be taken by the lawmakers of 
these United States—one that will guarantee 
full democratic rights to union members in 
a matter as vital to them as possible strike 
action. 

PROVISIONS OF STRIKE LAW 


No strike should be given legal sanction 
until a majority of the affected union's mem- 
bership shall have approved it by a depend- 
ably supervised secret ballot, conducted only 
after the existing contract has terminated 
and only after the employer's final offer has 
been communicated to the employees, so that 
they themselyes may compare it with their 
union's final demand. 

Such procedure would give the union no 
cudgel to wave at the management nego- 
tlators and would insure bargaining in 
faith by both sides throughout the 60-day 
negotiating period already required by sec- 
tion 9 of the Taft-Hartley law. It would 
place the union and the employer on an ab- 
solutely even footing, as they should be, 
throughout their formal negotiations. It 
leaves the final decision as to whether or 
not there'll be a strike fairly and squarely 
up to the employees of the affected enter- 
prise or industry. Finally, it puts this all- 
important question to them only after the 
prevailing contract has expired. 

1. The referendum strike vote must be 
by secret ballot, dependably supervised by 
a special election committee. Such com- 
mittee to be composed of a duly authorized 
representative of the union, a duly author- 
ized representative of the employer, and a 
jointly agreed upon representative of the 
public. 

2. This election committee to be selected 
in the course of negotiations and on the 40th 
day thereof, if on that day negotiations are 
deadlocked, the committee will have the au- 
thority to go into action and set the stage 
for a possible referendum strike vote, such 
strike vote to be taken 20 or more days later 
if, on the existing contract's expiration, no 
new settlement has been reached. 

“3. The committee will have the power to 
set the time of the election convenient to all 
work shifts. It will also designate the voting 
place—union hall, company premises or, 
preferably, neutral ground. The election 
committee will also settle on the method of 
balloting to be used—whether by machine, 
paper ballot, or secret postal ballot. 

“4. The committee—acting always and only 
as a body—will supervise and safeguard all 
voting, will count the ballots, and will certify 
the result. 

“In the event of an affirmative vote, the 
complete walkout shall be delayed by as 
many days as may be required for the needed 
number of workers to prepare all production 
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facilities for an extended shutdown as rec- 
ommended by this committee. 

“5. The election committee should have the 
authority that in the event of a back-to- 
work movement this committee would ar- 
range for another vote to be taken under the 
same conditions as the strike ballot. 

“The majority vote of this committee 
would constitute the authority for the tak- 
ing of such vote. 

“6. In the event of a no-strike vote, the 
employer's last offer will be put in the form 
of a contract and signed by the recognized 
representative of the union. All points 
covered by the old contract which did not 
come up for renegotiation shall be auto- 
matically written into the new. 

“7. The penalty for any fallure on the 
union's part to live up to the full letter of 
such law as might embody the foregoing pro- 
posals would be immediate decertification. 
The offending union would cease to be re- 
garded by the National Labor Relations Board 
and by both the employer and his labor force 
as the bargaining agent for employees af- 
fected. In addition, a tax status penalty 
would be put into effect at this point.” 

SUMMARY OF AIMS 

This proposal, if enacted into the labor 
law of ae country, would, in my considered 
opinion, guarantee to union members the 
highest offices of union representation and 
would at the same time protect them and 
the American public against the undemo- 
cratic and dangerous practices of selfish 
union leaders. Through the system of the 
secret. ballot, protected by an election com- 
mittee as outlined herein, the hazard of 
unnecessary strikes would be greatly reduced, 
if not totally eliminated. 

This would not be union busting in effect; 
on the contrary, it would be union building 
in unionism’s own highest democratic sense. 

Finally, it would, I suggest, bring common- 
sense back into the labor-management pic- 
ture, would spread new confidence through- 
out the American economy and, by putting 
a stop to one of the most powerful of today's 
inflationary forces, would establish our na- 
tional prosperity on a sounder footing than 
it rests on today. It would enable American 
business and industry to develop the pro- 
duction efficiencies needed to meet foreign 
competition on these shores and abroad. 

Pinally, it would create greater respect for 
the unions that is so much needed if the 
institution of American unionism is to long 
endure. 

The kind of strikes engineered by labor 
bosses, which plant seeds of disaster in the 
American economy, run counter to the de- 
sires of our workers, who will reduce them if 
enabled to express their will. 


The Need for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
assuring that the administration has 
finally recognized the need for an urgent 
reexamination of our Latin American 
policies. I hope that the program adopt- 
ed by the Congress before its adjourn- 
ment proves to be neither too little nor 
too late. 

Unquestionably, the need for urgent 
action has been obvious for some time. 
It is unfortunate that so much precious 
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time was lost in recognizing the need and 
doing something about it. 

Vision magazine’s Latin American let- 
ter was one place where the need was 
recognized and I would like to introduce 
into the Recorp at this time this publi- 
cation's July 7 editorial on “The Need 
for Action.” 

The editorial: 

‘THe NEED FOR AcTION 

If there ever were a time to speak out on 
the need for an urgent reexamination of our 
Latin American policy, the time is now. The 
mounting crisis in Cuba, the growing unrest 
in Venezuela, the recent bloody clashes be- 
tween Peruvian police, Chimbote port work- 
ers and peasants from Chepén, the openly 
anti-American tone of the elections in 
Ecuador, and, finally, Castro’s secret plans 
to follow up the July 26 Youth Congress 
in Havana with Tokyo-type student riots 
throughout Latin America, have dealt a shat- 
tering blow to Washington's policy of com- 
placency in this hemisphere. 

At stake today are more than oil refineries 
and sugar quotas. Our whole position of 
leadership and partnership in this hemi- 
sphere, and possibly in the entire Western 
World, is imperiled. We believe that if the 
United States is not successful in presery- 
ing and developing a strong and vital asso- 
ciation of free peoples in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, serlous doubts will be cast on its 
ability to lead the free world. 

To those who reject this reasoning as 
alarmist we say this: Remember that ex- 
actly 20 years ago, while Hitler was taking 
over most of Europe, he was also well on 
the way to winning over much of Latin 
America. The Nazis controlled many of the 
airlines, had a powerful radio propaganda 
network, were supported by many leading 
newspapers, and were indoctrinating major 
armies in Fascist ideology. They had built 
the best foreign school system and developed 
an extremely strong business position. 

It took a multi-million-dollar crash pro- 
gram by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, especially created to 
combat this Nazi influence, to reestablish 
hemisphere unity, This effort, coupled with 
the emotional appeal of the good-neighbor 
policy and our large-scale buying of Latin 
American products, bore fruit. 

By the end of World War II we had many 
friends and few enemies in Latin America. 
There was little evidence of anti-Yankee- 
ism. Our people, our capital, and our prod- 
ucts were welcome. 

It took less than 15 years to dissipate this 
immense reservoir of good will. Neglect, lack 
of an imaginative policy, and an often over- 
bearing attitude on our part contributed to 
the paradox in which we find ourselves to- 
day. While our investment and commercial 
activity in Latin America is steadily expand- 
ing, our human and political relations are 
deteriorating at an even faster rate. 

Diplomatic rhetoric about the urgent need 
for paying greater attention to Latin Amer- 
ica has not been lacking. Back in 1953, the 
late John Foster Dulles said: “I have a feel- 
ing that conditions in Latin America are 
somewhat comparable to China in the mid- 
1930's when the Communist movement was 
getting started. They were beginning to de- 
velop hatred of the American and the Brit- 
isher, but we didn’t do anything about it. 
* + * The time to deal with this same rising 
menace in South America is now.” 


And in 1958, Milton Eisenhower, who has 
been the central figure among those advising 
President Eisenhower, reported to his broth- 
er: “Economic improvement is the greatest 
single desire of the people of Latin America— 
and economic cooperation is without ques- 
tion the key to better relations between the 
United States and the nations to the south.” 
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But deeds have not matched words in our 
relations with Latin America. 

Today the list of Latin American griev- 
ances is a long one and it does not always 
come from Communists or ultranationalists. 
It often comes from statesmen and leaders 
basically friendly to the United States. 
What they say is that, too often, we have 
asked for their support of our policies only 
to turn deaf ears to their needs. 

There is considerable truth in this. Latin 
America has gone along with us on most of 
our requests. In January 1942, at the Inter- 
American Conference in Rio, we asked them 
to sever relations with the Axis Powers. 
They did. In October 1945, they were among 
the original 50 signers of the Charter of the 
United Nations and gave us their whole- 
hearted support in this venture. In Sep- 
tember 1947, the agreed to the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance which we had spon- 
sored to consolidate the defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. In March 1954, at the 10th 
Inter-American Conference held in Caracas, 
they adopted the U.S.-sponsored anti-Com- 
munist resolution. 

But what, in turn, except in the realm 
of private investment, have we done for 
them? From the Latin American point of 
view, not much. While our diplomats talked 
about the importance of this hemisphere, 
they directed most of our political and eco- 
nomic efforts to other areas. For the sake 
of expediency, Washington was often overly 
friendly to unpopular dictators or strong- 
men. We gave moral and financial support 
to the European Common Market, but were 
exceedingly cool toward two of Latin Amer- 
ica’s most popular economic projects: the 
common market and the Inter-American 
Bank. To the former, we have now at last 
given nominal blessing, and to the latter, 
we agreed abruptly only after our Vice Presi- 
dent was stoned in Caracas. 

While we asked them to develop produc- 
tion of thelr basic commodities to help us 
in the war effort, both during World War II 
and during the Korean conflict, only a few 
years later we slapped a series of import 
quotas on the same commodities. They un- 
derstand our domestic problems on the sub- 
ject, but they cannot understand how the 
major free world power can let small pres- 
sure groups at home influence so strongly 
its hemispheric economic policy or why it 
cannot find some way to solve this situation 
either through subsidies to affected indus- 
tries or by stockpiling or some other com- 
parable domestic measure. 

The disregard of these and other issues, 
which have been poisoning our relations with 
Latin America for years, and the State De- 
partment’s reluctance to acknowledge the 
seriousness of the situation in Latin America 
have made it difficult for many Latin Ameri- 
cans—formerly friends ot the United States— 
to resist Castro's brand of Marxist national- 
ism, It has also encouraged the Kremiin to 
put Latin America on its priority list for 
political and economic penetration. 

Today there is no longer any time to 
waste. To recover our position of leadership 
and to reestablish the rapidly crumbling 
unity of the hemisphere, we urge that a 
series of long-range measures be considered 
immediately: 

A plan of economic development along the 
lines and of the magnitude of the Marshall 
plan we so effectively conceived for Europe 
should be devised for Latin America. After 
the war, we expended vast sums in foreign 
aid to prevent Europe and several Asian 
countries from f: behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, With all its faults, this policy proved 
successful. A similar effort is now impera- 
tive for our own neighbors. 

The effectiveness of our Government's 
dealings with Latin America should be in- 
creased by creating a new post—one similar 
in function to that of the Coordinator of 
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Inter-American Affairs during the war—to 
deal exclusively with hemisphere problems. 
The person who holds this position should 
have cabinet rank and direct access to the 
President. Today, responsibility for Latin 
American policy rests with one man, the 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of 
Latin American Affairs. He is 1 of 11 Assist- 
ant Secretaries. Over him are two deputy 
undersecretaries, and the Secretary of State. 
The result has been the downgrading of an 
area which should instead be of prime con- 
cern, as recent events have clearly shown. 

Concrete action should be taken to sup- 
port Latin America’s struggle for a common 
market and to help stabilize the prices of 
their exports. The appointment of an indi- 
vidual well known throughout the hemi- 
sphere as our roving ambassador to the 
various regional market planning groups may 
be advisable. As the regional markets 
progress, the possibility of an overall Pan 
American Economic Union, recently pro- 
posed by Governor Rockefeller, should be 
seriously considered. 

Our future actions will carry more weight 
if at the same time we show a greater under- 
standing of some of Latin America's recent 
political, economic, and intellectual develop- 
ments. We must not fear the word “reform,” 
as if it automatically smacked of commu- 
nism. We must learn to accept certain forms 
of nationalism and establish closer contact 
with the students, intellectuals, and politi- 
cians now rising into positions of power even 
when their ideals include agrarian reform or 
a mildly socialistic congept of economics and 
public welfare. ’ 

It is now clear to most Americans that 
something is wrong with our approach to 
Latin America and that something must be 
done about it immediately. But something 
is a vague word. It is up to those of us who 
work in and with Latin America to supply 
the facts and the ideas to transform this 
public awareness into a demand for action. 


An Open Letter to Members of Congress: 
Subject, Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the great fighters for fair trade laws 
in the United States over the years has 
been Mr. Edward Wimmer, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business. I am an enthusias- 
tic supporter of the principle of fair 
trade because I know that whenever the 
Deople or representatives of the people 
have had a free and open opportunity to 
express their position they have em- 
phatically and overwhelmingly supported 
it. I want to go on record here as an- 
nouncing that I intend to fight hard for 
& new fair trade law in the next session 
of Congress. 

On August 29, 1960, an article by Ed 
Wimmer on fair trade appeared in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer under the title “An 
Open Letter to Members of Congress: 
Subject, Fair Trade.” I ask unanimous 
Consent that this article be included in 
the Appendix of the Recorp together 
with my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS: 
SUBJECT, FAIR TRADE 


(By Ed Wimmer) 


Congressional talk and actions have been 
building up behind new tax bills, higher min- 
imum wages, bigger defense spending, and 
vast expenditures of tax money in Latin 
America, Also, there has been no sign of 
reduced spending in Europe and Asia. 

Where, Mr. Congressman, will all this 
money come from if our family farmers, and 
both large and small businesses continue to 
report rising overhead and diminishing prof- 
its? In fact what will happen to our whole 
economy, and to our ambitious plans at home 
and abroad, if Congress not only fails to halt 
this trend, but continues to increase taxes 
to a point where risk capital is already flee- 
ing to foreign nations? 

Americans have always been told that 
profits are the motivating power of the capi- 
talistic, free, private enterprise system. That 
profits are the force that generated the un- 
limited self-reliance and individual enter- 
prise that made our country the envy of the 
world. 

Today, however, profit has become a nasty 
word, spoken in hushed tones by the busi- 
ness community. Consumers shy away from 
it. Legislators eye it continuously as a 
source of more taxes. We know it has its 
abuses, but so has marriage, Christmas, and 
Mother's Day. 

Primary reason for this open letter, Mr. 
Congressman, is to inquire if you know of 
any other source from which to draw needed 
taxes, if not from fair returns on an orderly 
production and distribution of goods and 
services. And, if fair returns are not 
maintained, and if instead, cutthroat com- 
petition is allowed to run its course, what 
happens to the whole country? 

Since the turn of the century, various 
merchandising schemes and methods of doing 
business have been promoted on the theory 
that if you can deceive the buyer into think- 
ing he is getting something for nothing, 
something from which the profit has been 
removed, success is assured. The known 
brand, the trademarked article of merchan- 
dise, became the heart of the something-for- 
less-than-it-cost approach to fhe consumer, 
and from this false doctrine came the growth 
of the giant chains, discount houses, trading 
stamp plans, and other developments, inimi- 
cal to the establishment and growth of an 
ethical society. 

Fair trade laws were first introduced in 
1931, in an effort to slow down this process 
of economic decay, and the Congress and 
45 State legislative bodies overwhelmingly 
approved the purpose of fair trade legisla- 
tion—that of halting the use of known 
brands as loss-leaders to attract customers 
into buying hidden profit merchandise. 

These laws were upheld by the Supreme 
Court, but have been so weakened by the 
attacks of price cutters and uninformed pub- 
lic opinion, that they ceased to offer pro- 
tection to legitimate manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, retailers, and their employees. 

This past year, a new fair trade law has 
been reposing in committees of the House and 
Senate, and despite herculean efforts of its 
friends (in and out of Congress) it has 
failed to come to a vote. In desperation, 
passage has been sought by petition (objec- 
tionable as it may be to sponsors and legisla- 
tors alike) and the petition now lacks only 
a few signatures to bring it to the floor. 


corpora 
vestment in foreign lands, that it is equally 
just to insure legitimate, small, and large 
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business interests against a type of unfair 
competition that destroys the ability to pay 
fair wages, meet rising tax demands, expand 
facilities, and create necessary reserves. 

of a strong Fair Trade Act would 
do more to slow down monopoly power and 
perpetuate freedom of opportunity, than 
present wage legislation, socialized medicine, 
civil rights bills, foreign giveaways, and all 
the speeches made between now and election 
day. 


Fourth Annual Report to the People of 
the 18th District of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the deadlocks, the disappointments 
and the bitterness which prevailed dur- 
ing the short session of Congress follow- 
ing the political conventions, there were 
some solid accomplishments made by the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
during the 2 years of the 86th Congress 
which has now concluded. 

In this, my fourth annual report to 
the people of the 18th District, I would 
like to outline some of the successes, and 
the failures. 

Certainly, all of us have learned a les- 
son in the folly of calling Congress back 
to work following the political conven- 
tions during a Presidential election year. 
A great deal of heat was demonstrated 
by members of both political parties dur- 
ing the short session, but light on the 
important subjects under discussion 
failed to shine through the haze of polit- 
ical fog. 


NO COMPROMISE 


We have found that there is no room 
for compromise in the heat of a partisan 
campaign, that issues are drawn and 
lines of verbal battle so firmly set that 
logic and cool thinking simply cannot 
exist under such conditions. 

Rather than constructive legislation 
on issues such as minimum wage, aid to 
education, housing, agriculture, the 
American people got nothing. 

The upstaging, the playing to the 
galleries, the passionate pleas which took 
place in the Senate during this short 
session are better suited to the theater 
than to the Senate, which takes pride 
in calling itself the greatest deliberative 
body on earth. 

Despite the charges and denials, the 
verbal fencing and the thundering prose 
which erupted in both Houses of Con- 
gress during the short session of Con- 
gress, there were some accomplishments. 
They were difficult to discover, to be sure, 
but they were there. 

These were: 

Adoption by both Houses of a modified 
plan of Federal financial aid to States to 
provide medical and hospital insurance 
for our senior citizens. Neither political 
party was satisfied with the results of 
this bill, but the act approved by Con- 
gress and now Federal law, lays the 
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groundwork for more effective programs 
in the future. 
BASED UPON FREEDOM 


The plan adopted by Congress is based 
upon need rather than compulsion, upon 
covering as many of our senior citizens 
who need help as possible, rather than 
limiting such aid to those covered by 
social security. Its benefits can accrue 
to the 4 million who are over 65 but who 
never were eligible to receive the same 


benefits as those who held steady jobs. 


prior to retirement. x 

In addition, administration of this 
new program of aid to the aged will be 
partially a State responsibility. I am 
happy to note that the Michigan Legis- 
lature soon will reconyene to consider 
establishment of a State: program of 
aid under the new Federal law. 

Such rapid action by States un- 
doubtedly will mean that a great many 
of our senior citizens who will be faced 
with large hospital and medical bills in 
the near future will be aided by their 
States and the Federal Government in 
meeting high medical costs. 

Congress also approved a number of 
changes in our Nation's social security 
system in the closing days of the short 
session. These changes were mostly 
technical in nature, although there are 
one or two which will prove of definite 
advantage to many of our senior citizens, 

RAISE EARNINGS LIMIT 


The first is a change in the retirement 
test which in effect raises the present 
$1,200 limit on outside earnings to about 
$1,500 under a complicated formula. 
For the past 3 years, I have introduced 
legislation to raise the limit to $3,000, 
as I was convinced that the $1,200 limit 
was totally unrealistic in view of today's 
living costs. A great many retired per- 
sons eligible for social security were suf- 
fering financial loss because of this pro- 
yision. I will continue to seek drastic 
upward revision of this retirement test 
as @ means of helping those who want 
to contribute part-time work past the 
retirement age. 

Benefits payable to the children of 
deceased workers also were increased to 
include about 400,000 children, while dis- 
ability insurance provisions were made 
more comprehensive. Maternal and 
child welfare funds were increased and 
unemployment compensation funds were 
raised. 

At President Eisenhower's request, the 
House and Senate approved a $500 mil- 
lion authorization to provide more funds 
for Latin American nations to aid them 
in economic development. Another $100 
million was authorized to help the vic- 
tims of the Chilean earthquake to pick 
up their lives where they left off after 
the devastation which destroyed so much 
of that nation. 

In addition, the Congress restored some 
$65 million of the $215 million it had 
previously cut from the mutual security 
program. This raised our total appro- 
priation in economic and military aid 
to our allies abroad to $3,700 million for 
the current fiscal year. 

PROGRAM COMPLETE 


This increase in funds also heralds a 
change in emphasis in our mutual secu- 
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rity program. Following the end of 
World War II. much of our self-help 
funds went to those nations which ex- 
perienced the almost complete devasta- 
tion of total war. Out of necessity, most 
of our mutual assistance went to help 
Europe get back on its feet. 

Now, this part of our program has been 
completed, and our friends in Europe are 
enjoying economic prosperity as never 
before. Recovery has been complete, and 
the standard of living has risen far above 
that before the Second World War. Re- 
sistance to communism in Europe has 
stiffened to a point where we are strong- 
er militarily, economically and politically 
than at any point in previous history. 
The nations of Europe are working to- 
gether toward a common goal for the 
first time. 

Because of this prosperity in Europe, 
we now can look forward to a greater 
participation by the United States in 
helping other areas of the world, areas 
such as Latin America and Africa, where 
in many cases economic progress has 
lagged far behind that of other areas of 
the Western World. 

There is one sure answer to commu- 
nish, and that is a high standard of liv- 
ing. We will continue to do what we can 
to see that this valuable weapon is used 
to the utmost to stop the spread of com- 
munism. 

Almost lost in the political debates 
being waged on the floors of the House 
and the Senate was another important 
step forward. That was the ratification 
of a treaty banning the use of nuclear 
weapons in Antarctica and demilitariza- 
tion of this area. This is the first major 
treaty signed between the free world and 
the Iron Curtain countries to demili- 
tarize any large area of the earth. 

IMPORTANT STEP 


This treaty might well prove to be an 
important step in our goal toward world 
peace and a model upon which our fu- 
ture hopes for an end to the nuclear 
arms race can be realized. 

One of the most important products 
considered by Congress during the last 
year was sugar. Besides its function as 
a coffee sweetener and its use on break- 
fast cereal, this product played a large 
part in our troubles with Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic. 

Like many others in our Nation, I had 
hoped that Fidel Castro would have 
turned out to be a force for good in the 
Western Hemisphere. His overthrow of 
the dreaded Batista regime, his pro- 
nouncements of providing a better life 
for the people of Cuba certainly seemed 
to indicate that there was hope that a 
greater share of Cuba’s wealth would get 
into the hands of its citizens. 

Instead, Castro turned Cuba into an- 
other dictatorship. He turned his back 
on the friends of his people in the United 
States and started a campaign of vilifica- 
tion and hatred against our Govern- 
ment. 

He turned more and more toward 
Russia and Red China and praised the 
Communists at every opportunity. He 
took away the basic freedoms of the peo- 
ple of Cuba until his nation has been 
turned into an army camp, a military 
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dictatorship twice as evil as the one 
which preceded it. 


CUT SUGAR QUOTA 


Early this year I introduced a bill— 
referred to the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee—to cut off Cuba’s sugar quota. 
For a number of years our Nation had 
been pyaing a top price for sugar, even 
when the world market sagged. Castro 
made the statement that Cuba was the 
economic slave of the United States. 
Since Castro resented taking our money 
in the form of sugar subsidies, I thought 
we ought to oblige him. 

A few days after introduction of my 
bill to cut off Cuban sugar subsidies, 
President Eisenhower made a request to 
Congress to give him the same power. 

However, it was months before Con- 
gress was permitted to take action on 
this emergency measure, simply because 
of opposition by the chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee and some 
of his friends. Because of this hesita- 
tion on the part of the committee, mil- 
lions of American dollars poured into 
Cuba which would not otherwise have 
been available to Castro. 

Again, President Eisenhower asked for 
the power to cut off the sugar quota of 
the Dominican Republic after the Or- 
ganization of American States censured 
the government of Dictator Trujillo for 
his highhanded tactics. 


NO ACTION 


But again Congress balked, and no 
action was taken on this important mat- 
ter despite the repeated urging of the 
President. 

It is still possible that President Eisen- 
hower will call Congress back into special 
session to deal with this important mat- 
ter of backing up the Organization of 
American States, one of the great bul- 
warks of freedom in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 

Some of the failures of this session of 
Congress were total, and the list is un- 
fortunately long. 

Federal aid to education was hopelessly 
stalemated on the question of whether 
Federal funds should be used to help pay 
teacher salaries. Both political parties 
agreed that Federal help was necessary 
for school construction in those areas 
in which the tax base was not adequate 
to provide decent facilities. 

But rather than compromise on a bill 
which would provide relief for those 
school districts most in need of funds, 
any hope for Federal school aid was 
delayed for another year. So schoolchil- 
dren will suffer from inadequate facilities 
in some school districts simply so that 
a political issue could be made. 

The same condition existed in raising 
the minimum wage. The House-ap- 
proved bill would have raised the mini- 
mum wage to $1.15 an hour in 1 year. 
The Senate version would have raised 
the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour over 
A 3-year period. No compromise was 
attempted and another political issue 
was created, much to the despair of those 
workers who would have received higher 
wages now, rather than having to wait 
for another year. 

The farm program also stalled in its 
tracks. After years of wrangling with 
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Congress in an effort to win approval of 
a sensible program, President Eisenhow- 
er finally told Congress that he would 
approve any farm program passed as 
long as it came under certain broad 
guidelines. 

ATTEMPTS BLOCKED 

Instead of action, Congress simply sat 
on its hands. All attempts to pass ef- 
fective farm legislation were blocked. 
The present program, which all admitted 
was a failure and a waste of billions of 
Federal dollars annually, was permitted 
to continue. Meanwhile, our farmers 
find their hands tied by the mounting 
bureaucracy that Congress has ordered 
to regulate their every action. Consum- 
ers are penalized by paying more than 
they should for food and clothing and 
taxpayers are saddled with the stupen- 
dous expense of more than $7 billion an- 
nually to keep in existence a program 
which nobody—not even the Secretary 
of Agriculture—wants. 

Because some Members of Congress 
would settle for nothing less than their 
Own particular fancies, still another 
Problem was permitted to go over an- 
Other year. That is the problem of pro- 
viding help for areas which suffer from 
chronic economic depression. The Pres- 
ident often recommended the passage 
of such legislation, but Congress refused 
to give him what he asked for. 


AREAS SUFFER 


As a consequence, those areas of our 

Nation which suffer from chronic unem- 
Ployment are only able to find what help 
is available to the President under previ- 
Ous authorizations by Congress by Execu- 
tive order. This help has been consid- 
erable, but it is not enough to meet this 
Problem. 
; Even in taking care of this traditional 
‘perennial,” Congress experienced a 
great deal of difficulty. A stopgap hous- 
ing bill was passed at the last moment 
to continue certain existing programs 
and to authorize funds for such purposes 
&s community facilities and college hous- 
ing, but that was all. The sound ap- 
Proach to our housing problems sought 
by the President were simply ignored in 
the rush to home to campaign. 

In all, President Eisenhower proposed 
that 21 bills be passed during the short 
Session of Congress. Only four of them 
Were passed into law. The rest were 

ored. 

Prior to the conventions, Congress 
found itself at loggerheads over one of 
the most stirring issues facing our Na- 
tion, that of civil rights. Finally, after 
a prolonged 2-month Senate filibuster, 
the first effective civil rights bill guar- 
anteeing the right to vote to all of our 
Citizens was enacted by Congress and 
Signed into law by the President. 

EFFECTIVE LAW 


This new civil rights law will be an 
effective tool in seeing to it that none of 
dur citizens are treated as second class, 
that the Bill of Rights in our Constitu- 

Means what it says. 

Because of judicious use of his veto 

Power and the responsible actions by 

essmen from both political parties, 

ne fight against inflation has been all 
ut won. 

During the current fiscal year which 
ended last June 30, our Federal Govern- 
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ment turned up a surplus of better than 
$1 billion and there is hope of even a 
greater surplus when the next fiscal 
year ends. 

Our national debt is still at the stag- 
gering total of $288 billion, but at least 
we are moving in the right direction, to- 
ward sound fiscal responsibility rather 
than through further deficit spending. 

STILL STRONG 


We have accomplished this goal with- 
out any reduction in our military power. 
In fact, our potential to resist attack has 
been increased considerably in the past 
year through new weapons, new develop- 
ments, and closer cooperation with our 
allies throughout the world. 

Last year, Congress took action on a 
number of important subjects which was 
effective and far-reaching. 

Passage of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
has turned the crooks, the blackmailers, 
the extortionists out of office in many of 
our labor unions. Labor union members 
now have the Federal Government be- 
hind them in winning the right to speak, 
to vote and to nominate candidates for 
office in their locals. One year’s opera- 
tion of this new law has demonstrated 
repeatedly the wisdom of its provisions 
and has led to better unions, more honest 
unions and a virtual end to corruption 
and misuse of union funds by high- 
handed officials. 

DISCLOSE FUNDS 


The 86th Congress also approved a bill 
which I cosponsored to aid in the fight 
against the distribution of obscene lit- 
erature through the mails. Postmaster 
General Summerfield has said that this 
bill has been one of the most effective 
weapons in the hands of postal inspec- 
tors in bringing these dealers in filth to 
justice, and I was happy to have played 
a part in seeing that effective legislation 
to curb the distribution of this obscene 
literature to our children, become law. 

Also, a bill similar to one I introduced 
which requires full disclosure by Con- 
gressmen of Federal and counterpart 
funds spent on trips was enacted into 
law. This bill, along with orders issued 
by the House Administration Committee, 
should result in further savings to our 
taxpayers and the assurance that trips 
taken by Congressmen are in the public 
interest and are not simply pleasure 
jaunts. 

In addition, I sponsored a number of 
other bills including those to place the 
full faith and credit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment behind municipal water and 
sewer bonds, provide health insurance 
coverage for retired Federal employees, 
permit self-employed persons to partici- 
pate in retirement plans, allow teachers 
to deduct continuing education expenses 
for tax purposes, establish a Capitol page 
residence and provide for selection of 
pages on a competitive basis. 

It was my pleasure to back home rule 
for the District of Columbia. With the 
acceptance of Hawaii as our 50th State, 
the District of Columbia became the last 
area in our Nation without the right to 
vote and to select its own governing of- 
ficials. Important steps toward provid- 
ing full home rule for the District were 
made during the past session of Con- 
gress, but further steps should be taken 
as rapidly as possible. 
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HIGHWAY FUNDS 


As a member of the House Committee 
on Public Works, I had a hand in seeing 
to it that our Federal Interstate High- 
way program proceeded on a pay-as-you- 
go basis and that funds were used for 
new highway construction rather than 
reimbursing States for existing toll roads. 
I also continued the fight against “pork 
barrel” projects designed to deliver votes 
rather than benefit the general public of 
our Nation, battled efforts to expand the 

cope of tax-free public power projects 
in competition with private power and 
urged that Federal projects make pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to local communi- 
ties to make up for loss of local revenue. 

During the past years, I have used two 
methods of finding out the views of those 
Irepresent. The first is a questionnaire 
which I send to a number of my con- 
stituents selected on the basis of voting 
area and in an effort to obtain a fair 
sampling of their views. 

The second is a program of visiting 
as Many communities in my mobile con- 
gressional office as possible during the 
recess period so that I can discuss the 
operation of the Federal Government 
face to face with those I represent. 

Both of these programs have been en- 
thusiastically received by my constitu- 
ents, and I feel that they have made me a 
more effective Representative of the citi- 
zens of Oakland County in Washington. 

AIDED MANY 

The tendency has been for our Fed- 
eral Government to become increasingly 
remote from those it is supposed to rep- 
resent because of the rapid growth of our 
Nation and our increasing concentration 
in problems of the world as well as those 
at home. 

These programs have helped to bring 
Washington a little closer to Oakland 
County and I feel that they have aided 
many in fighting their way through the 
entangling redtape which sometimes gets 
in the way of effective action at the 
Federal level. 

May I urge my constituents to feel 
free to call on me when I visit their com- 
munity in my house trailer turned office. 

In addition, I would urge them to write 
or call me at my regular district office 
at 2300 North Woodward, Royal Oak, 
Mich., while Congress is in recess or in 
room 1422, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C., while Congress is at 
work. 

While Congress is in session, I feel that 
it is my duty to remain in Washington 
to vote on the many issues which come 
before the House. 


Who Is Poor“? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the Desplaines Valley 
News, an outstanding community news- 
paper in my district, should be of par- 
ticular interest to us at this time, and 
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I hereby insert it into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoxrp without further comment: 
Wao Is “Poor”? 


While Congress has approved a medical 
care plan for the aged by a majority of 368 
to 17, providing that the Federal Govern- 
ment pay at least 50 percent of the cost of 
State medical care programs, insuring pay- 
ment of medical bills for the “medically 
needy” citizens over 65 in case of hospitali- 
gation or long illness, the bill leaves it up 
to the States to determine how much assist- 
ance to give and to decide just what medi- 
cally needy” means. 

The approved bill was weaker in its word- 
ing than either the Democratic or Republi- 
can election year platform on the issue, or 
the previous Forand bill which wanted medi- 
cal insurance to be financed with social 
security taxes. That heavy vote rounded 
up both the Democratic and Republican 
Members of the Senate. 

This discussion is an examination of the 
issue as approved and current surveys of 
the problem. 

In the handling of the same issue at a far 
more effective level, the recent 
of the Corn Products firm and the Oil- 
Chemical & Atomic Workers Union local is 
tar superior to all three legislative proposals. 

In the Corn Products-Union handling of 
the hospital-surgical coverage, the pension- 
ers will get benefits that had been paid for 
through their years of service at the firm. 

No one goes about deciding if the case 
merits eligibility due to standards of eco- 
nomic standing. All workers can benefit 
alike, whether rich or poor. 

This indicates that private planning is far 
ahead of governmental bureaucracy on the 
issue or that both industry and labor are 
hesitant to walt patiently before or if the 
legislators ever decide to debate the merits 
of the medical care for the aged proposals. 

Our criticism of the approved health care 
for the aged bill is that the standards of 
determining just what the term “needy” 
means will vary from State to State and 
open up a new avenue to political candi- 
dates in campaigning for votes. 

It may become common to hear political 
candidates offer coverage to persons on the 
borderline between “needy” and those not 
by trading eligibility determination for a 
vote at the polls. 

Our depression years“ bureaucracy in 
handling of relief claims should be con- 
vincing evidence that the “needy” person 
cannot be set aside and placed in a special 
category just because of his economic 
means, 

If all are to pay by some means of taxa- 
tion, then all should be covered; both the 
rich as well as the poor, as in social security. 

Possibly, if one were to take in considera- 
tion the appeal that the individual handle 
their own hospitalization problems over 65, 
you would find that, first, there are few 
insurance firms which offer hospital and 
surgical benefits to the aged at a cost which 
the aged can afford, also that few hospital 
and a policies offer noncancelable 


Alfred Kohlberg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orp, I include the following editorial 
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from the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 
Times, April 9, 1960: 
ALFRED KOHLBERG 


With the death of Alfred Kohlberg, a New 
York businessman who for nearly two dec- 
ades has waged a one-man campaign against 
Communist influence on U.S. policy in the Far 
East, a unique chapter in Americana is 
ended. 

Kohlberg, as the New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun commented editorially a few 
year ago, “has shown what one citizen can 
do to set things right when a majority of his 
associates are deaf, dumb, and blind, and 
when even the Government itself has been 
deluded.” The specific reference was to Mr. 
Kohiberg's successful effort to purge the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations of Red influences. 

The comment, however, is typical of Kohl- 
berg’s life for at least the last 20 years. He 
revealed consistently what one citizen can 
do. He made himself known internationally, 
without ever holding public office or having 
access to a publishing empire. His impact 
was principally through thousands of letters, 
documented by fact and experience, and 
mailed worldwide to everyone, from heads of 
government on down. The fact that hun- 
dreds of dignitaries of national and world 
importance paid him homage in New York 
only 2 months ago Is evidence that his patient 
efforts went neither unnoticed nor unre- 
warded. 

One of the most memorable of Mr. Kohl- 
berg’s statements concluded, “When we 
somehow find leadership equally inspired by 
love of freedom, faith in man, and belief in 
God, our ideology will be irresistible. The 
evil dictatorships of Moscow, Peiping, and 
the other satellites will vanish. A new world 
will arise from the wreckage. * * * Then, 
more than ever, we will need courage, and 
wisdom to enforce that international law 
and order which alone can clear the way for 
reconstruction, and permit us and the world 
to live without the constant alarms of war.” 

If there were such things as medals for good 
citizenship, Mr. Kohlberg deserved one long 
ago, for he did what he could to bring about 
the “new world” from the “wreckage” and 
his constant striving in that direction will 
be greatly missed, 


Resolutions Adopted by the American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully submit for inclusion in the RECORD 
two resolutions recently adopted by the 
American Legion, Department of West 
Virginia, for the consideration of my 
colleagues on the subjects of the loyalty 
oath under section 1001(F) of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1958, and national 
service life insurance coverage: 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 42D ANNUAL 

DEPARTMENT CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 

LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF WEST VIRGINIA, 

Herp July 22-24, 1960, mv HUNTINGTON, 

W. Va. 

LOYALTY OATH UNDER SECTION 1001(F) OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT OF 1958 

Whereas it being brought to the attention 
of the membership that a bill has been in- 
troduced in Congress to remove the oath and 
affidavit now required of students seeking 
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aid from the U.S. Government to pay college 
expenses in conformity with section 1001(f) 
of the National Defense Act of 1958; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion De- 
partment of West Virginia, in regular con- 
vention, this 22d day of July 1960, in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., goes on record unanimously 
opposing any bill that would tend to remove 
this requirement from the application for 
Federal aid loans and strongly urges its de- 
feat; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the U.S. Senators and Con- 
gressmen from West Virginia for appropriate 
action. 

NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 

Whereas, H.R. 11045, providing a new plan 
of insurance for national service life insur- 
ance (NSLI) policyholders has been before 
both the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives; and 

Whereas this amended resolution is now 
in the hands of the House committee await- 
ing further action: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of West Vir- 
ginia, the American Legion (now assembled 
in convention at Huntington, W. Va., this 
22d day of July 1960), That this convention 
convey to the six West Virginia Congress- 
men and our two Senators, Hon, JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH and Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, our 
desire to bring said H.R. 11045 out of com- 
mittee and place same on the floor for pas- 
sage; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to aforesaid Members of Congress with 
a request for their respective confirmation. 


Operation Veracity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWELL A. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of the Congress, a number 
of my friends on the other side of the 
aisle undertook an operation they termed 
“veracity.” y 

Subsequently, experts in various fields 
were assigned homework in order that 
they could come prepared with state- 
ments to be read into the Recorp. Sel- 
dom were Democratic Members given an 
opportunity to reply to the baseless and 
untrue charges with respect to the Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Considering platforms, Mr. Speaker, 
there is a great difference between the 
Democratic and the Republican. History 
establishes the fact that the Democratic 
platform lists objectives which members 
8 party conventionally strive to at- 

On the other hand, any close observer 
of the administration during the past 7 
years and 8 months most certainly knows 
that the Republican platform is nothing 
more than windowdressing and that 
promises made by the Old Guard of the 
GOP are completely disregarded after 
the votes are counted. 

In my newsletter of August 25 I gave 
a few concrete examples of the insin- 
cerity of the Republican leaders now in 
charge of the administration. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude this letter as part of my remarks: 
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An impressive legislative program faced 
the House as it reconvened following the 
party conventions. The countdown Is slow, 
however, as the House awaits action by the 
Senate. Those who are striving to enact 
needed legislation are forced to deal with 
pseudo-statesmen who sponsored a civil 
rights bill containing no major advances 
knowing full well that it could not receive 
serious consideration before Congress ad- 
journs. ‘They will not succeed in fooling 
the people—especially those of their home 
States of Pennsylvania and New York. It is 
cheap and cruel to use the civil rights issue 
as a legislative blockade in an attempt to 
stifle needed legislation. 

To date, this Congress has passed 676 
measures which are now public law. An 
additional 38 bills scheduled for the law 
books falled of enactment because of a Pres- 
idential veto. 

Area redevelopment: Yesterday—less than 
2 months ago—a second veto of a redevelop- 
ment bill to assist depressed areas took place. 
Today special emphasis is placed on such a 
measure by the administration and it is one 
of 21 recommended for congressional action 
at this abbreviated recess session. 

Agriculture: Yesterdsy bills passed by the 
Congress were vetoed which would have 
raised farm income, curtailed production, 
and reduced the existing surplus. Today 
the administration criticizes the farmers for 
growing more surpluses and urges congres- 
sional action. While farm income has been 
dizzily dropping, the taxpayers’ Investment 
in surplus commodities has risen to $8,700 
million. : 

Water: Yesterday å public works appro- 
priation bill which would have stepped up 
the Nation's flood control and water con- 
servation programs was vetoed. Yesterday, 
also, the water pollution control act met a 
veto. Today the administration, through 
the Surgeon General, states flatly that the 
construction of water supply and pollution 
control facilities has lagged far behind na- 
tional needs and that the United States is 
headed for a water crisis unless we do a much 
better job with our water resources. 

Education: Yesterday threats of a veto 
confused the issue and different approaches 
were taken in aid to education measures by 
the House and Senate. Today the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare esti- 
mates that in Kansas, alone, there will be 
an increase of nearly 50,000 children in school 
by 1963. Two thousand more teachers and 
as Many classrooms will be needed solely for 
the additional number of students. With 
almost a 9 percent increase in students, the 
cost cannot be absorbed from current State 
and local tax revenue. 

Politics in reserve: Yesterdny the bank 
discount rate was 4 percent. Today—since 
last July—it has been lowered by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to 3 percent. Recently 
lending power has been increased by pump- 
ing reserves into commercial banks through 
the purchase of Government securities by 
the Federal Reserve Board and by a reduc- 
tion in reserve requirements. All this action 
in an election year—and in the interest of 
our economy it should have taken place long 
ago, 


Our Tribute to an Honored and Worthy 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, on September 1 the people of Stone- 
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ville, Miss., and the entire Mississippi 
Delta observed the 50th anniversary of 
the leadership in progressive delta farm- 
ing of George B. Walker of Stoneville. 
Few have contributed more to the Mis- 
sissippi Delta and the State of Missis- 
sippi, but George Walker will always best 
be remembered for his pioneer work in 
teaching progressive farming methods to 
the people of our area. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article from the Leland 
Progress by my good friend Leroy Allen. 
Mr. Allen is himself a prominent planter 
in Washington County who writes a se- 
rious weekly column for the Progress: 
OUR TRIBUTE TO aN HONORED AND WORTHY 

CITIZEN 


(By Leroy B. Allen) 

Horatio Alger in his many fascinating 
stories of the rise to fame and fortune of the 
underprivileged boys of his era, never wrote 
a story more thrilling than the true life's 
story of one who has lived and labored 
among us for more than half a century, 

On September 1, 1910, George Berkely 
Walker came by train to Stoneville as the 
newly appointed superintendent of the 
struggling 250-acre branch experiment sta- 
tion. The following day the 27-year-old 
bachelor took over his official duties without 
benefit of office facilities or living quarters. 
His immediate predecessor, Jesse W. Fox. 
better known as Professor Fox, had lived in 
Greenville while serving as superintendent, 
thereby accounting for lack of office or resi- 
dence on the station property. A former 
teacher at A. & M. College, Professor Fox was 
returning there to become director of ex- 
periment stations. 

When George Walker began his work at 
the station there was but one other white 
er ployee, a labor foreman who occupied a 
small house on the grounds where Mr, 
Walker boarded while constructing the two- 
rom butiding that was to serve as office 
and sleeping quarters until his marriage the 
following year. 

George Walker had nothing to say con- 
cerning the place of his nativity—a hill 
farm east of McComb in Pike County—nor 
the fact that he was born in February of 
1883. But he did know that since early life 
he had been so intent on securing an educa- 
ticn and trying to make a secure place for 
himself in life’s affairs, that he had not 
given sufficient thought to marriage. He 
wasn’t altogether unfamiliar with the 
Mississippi Delta and its unpredictable 
weys, but he did harbor all of the distrust 
innate to every worthy hillbilly. A man 
just couldn't live in the delta alone; a land 
of vast expanse where wild creatures roamed 
and but lately removed from days and ways 
of the pioneer. Like Jacob and his long wait 
for Rachel, George knew that now or never 
was the time to claim the hand of his child- 
hood sweetheart, Bessie Rea. The year be- 
fore, in the ladies“ parlor of the Raleigh 
Hotel in Washington, D.C., she had accepted 
his proposal of marriage delayed until now 
because his previous employment that re- 
quired him to be away from home a great 
deal, wasn't altogether conducive to home 
life. And in this connection we are re- 
minded of an event years later that has a 
direct bearing on George's proposal and 
ought not to go unrecorded. 

When the two sons born to this union were 
sizable lads, Mr. Walker took them to visit 
the Raleigh Hotel during a trip to Washing- 
ton. In the ladies’ parlor he pointed out to 
the boys the cushion encircling one of the 
supporting columns on which he and their 
mother had sat when he proposed to her. 
So impressed was the younger son, age 11, 
that he wrote his mother: “Papa took us to 
the hotel today and showed us the seat 
where you promised to be my mother.” 
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Married in April of 1911, the young su- 

perintendent and his bride soon had a com- 
modious home on the station grounds and 
the work advanced under his competent 
management. But before following him 
through a most successful career, let us see 
a little of the trials and tribulations leading 
to the remarkable success of a remarkable 
man. 
When the ambitious boy from Pike County 
had completed the seven grades offered in 
the public schools there, he found it neces- 
sary to go to some town or community hav- 
ing a high school if he would continue his 
studies. An older brother, a graduate of 
Mississippi College, headed the school sys- 
tem in Wesson, Miss., and there went young 
George in 1898 to room with this bachelor 
brother while attending school. And it was 
there that this eighth-grade student first 
met and fell in love with a classmate, Bessie 
Rea, whose family resided there. 

The teenage courtship of George and Bessie 
went as smoothly as such affairs usually do, 
until one of Bessie's daily letters to George 
had the misfortune to reach alien hands, 
due chiefly to George's negligence. The one 
into whose hands the letter came, lost no 
time in chiding Bessie to the extent that she 
severed all relations with George for 12 years, 
refusing to talk with him or to answer his 
letters, 

The next year George was unable to at- 
tend school but the following year he did 
complete the ninth-grade work at Brook- 
haven, which was the last of his public 
school studies. But determined to obtain 
higher education, he began to examine every 
possible chance of securing a college educa- 
tion. 

His father, a stanch Baptist, wanted him 
to attend Mississippi College by way of 
preparation for the ministry, but George had 
set his sights toward an education in agri- 
culture and so informed his father. His 
father’s reply was that if he wanted to farm 
all he had to do was to roll up his sleeves 
and pitch in, for he wouldn't need education 
to farm. 

At that time Jack Hardy was president of 
A. & M. College at Starkville, and to him 
George appealed for the opportunity of tak- 
ing the entrance examination. This privilege 
was granted, but George failed every subject 
except mathematics. He requested and was 
granted a second opportunity which brought 
no greater degree of success. But undaunt- 
ed in his indomitable determination to get 
the education he sought, he appealed to 
President Hardy directly to let him enter the 
freshman class in the autumn of 1902. Im- 
pressed with the lad's determination, Presi- 
dent Hardy granted provisional entrance. 
And not only was George able to carry his 
studies along with those having more prep- 
aration, but he distinguished himself dur- 
ing that and succeeding years, graduating 
in 1907 with the outstanding rank of lieu- 
tenant adjutant of the senior military unit 
of which he was a member. And all this 
despite the fact that it was necessary for 
him to work several hours dally to help de- 
fray expenses, at the exorbitant rate of 8 
cents per hour. 

Following graduation, the boy from Pike 
County tried his hand at several Jobs before 
reaching Stoneville. For 3 years he served 
as public relations director for the German 
Kali Works of Strasbourg, Germany. He then 
became fertilizer and grain inspector for his 
alma mater in Mississippi. And it was while 
engaged in this work that he renewed his 
former relations with Bessie Rea, of Wesson, 
who in the 12-year interim since high school 
days, had finished Mississippi Synodical Col- 
lege of Holly Springs, Miss. 

He was offered and accepted the position 
of assistant director of test farms in the 
State Department of Agriculture of North 
Carolina. Three months later he was offered 
but declined, the position of assistant direc- 
tor of experiment stations at Mississippi A. & 
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M. College. But in July of 1910, when Presi- 
dent Hardy of A. & M. College personally 
offered him the position of superintendent 
of the branch experiment station at Stone- 
ville, George Walker accepted and remained 
there until his resignaition in 1922, to enter 
business for himself. 

Having acquired a partnership interest in 
300 acres of Deer Creek land that now forms 
a part of his present holdings, Mr. Walker 
left the Station work to engage in farming 
and to organize the Stoneville Pedigreed 
Seed Co. Needless to say, his every major 
business venture has proven highly success- 
ful, but not without such reverses as might 
well have stopped a man of less self-reliance, 
tenacity and honesty. 

His pedigreed cotton and small grain seed 
are sold throughout the Nation and into 
many foreign countries. And added to sales 
of dairy products, gross sales annually will 
reach into multiple millions. 

Additional to the milk produced by his 
registered Guernsey herd—a herd that is 
likely the best in the South and one of the 
Nation’s top herds—Walker Farms Dairy 
buys the entire output of 50 other Guernsey 
herds to supply the needs of customers from 
Clarksdale to Brookhaven and Greenwood to 
the east. More than 30,000 bottles of milk 
are delivered daily. And all of this is due 
chiefly to the organizational genius of George 
Berkely Walker, hill boy, who never learned 
the meaning of the word “quit.” But addi- 
tional to this spark of genius, success is 
almost equally shared by his lifetime sweet- 
heart, Bessie, two highly competent sons 
whose training was thoughtfully and thor- 
oughly directed toward the work they now 
so competently fulfill; a loyal staff of tech- 
nical experts, untiring in ability and devo- 
tion to duty, and the confidence of all busi- 
ness associates and friends. 


His comfortable home on the banks of the 
fabulous Deer Creek is just across the stream 
from the experiment station to which he 
came a half century ago. His sons reside 
nearby, each blessed with children whose 
frequent visits bring joy into two worthy 
lives as they watch with keen interest and 
love the development of their hope for the 
future. For 12 years Mr. Walker served his 
county and State-as the able representative 
in the State senate, a place he was forced 
by failing health to resign a year ago. He 
has been accorded many local, State and 
National honors, far too numerous to re- 
count here. His devotion to his church has 
marked him as a man of faith, and his love 
for his fellow man proves a heart of devotion. 

George Walker is deeply esteemed by those 
privileged to know him, for he is clothed 
with the stature of the great—a man beloved 
of those who honor worthiness of character. 


Future Needs for Navigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on May 
10, 1960, the Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, pursuant to Senate Resolution 48 of 
the 86th Congress, published Committee 
Print No. 11, entitled “Water Resources 
Activities in the United States—Future 
Needs for Navigation.” 
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This report shows the responsibility for 
improving our inland navigation is under 
the jurisdiction of the U.S. Army Engi- 
neers. The report has received wide cir- 
culation, and one would hope that such 
a report would be factual and authentic. 
Page 5 of the report contains the follow- 
ing excerpts: 

USE OF THE WATERWAYS 


During the calendar year 1957 a total of 
115 billion ton-miles of commercial traffic 
moved on the active inland waterway system. 
This includes some deep-draft traffic. The 
rapid rates of increase in the commercial use 
of seven major waterways are graphically 
depicted on figure II. Also shown is the 
growth of traffic for the entire system. It 
will be seen that the total waterway traffic 
in 1957 was four times the 1946 figure. The 
annual increase in this 11-year period aver- 
aged 7.8 billion ton-miles. This is equiva- 
lent to adding to the national transportation 
system about 2,600 miles of railroad carrying 
3 million ton-miles of freight per mile of 
road annually. This means that the increase 
in the use of the waterways is comparable 
to the addition of a transcontinental railroad 
to the Nation's transportation system each 
year. During the period in which this in- 
crease has taken place some existing chan- 
nels have been improved but no new water- 
ways have been added to the system. To 
a large extent, therefore, the increases in 
traffic since World War II represent an addi- 
tional return upon investments which the 
Nation had previously made in its inland 
waterways. 

During this same 11-year period the an- 
nual increase in traffic on the lower Mis- 
sissippi waterway averaged about 12 billion 
ton-miles per year and the corresponding 
increase for the Ohio waterway from Cairo 
to Pittsburgh averaged about 1.1 billion ton- 
miles per year. The annual rate of increase 
on the entire 1,717 miles of waterway be- 
tween New Orleans and Pittsburgh amounted, 
therefore, to 2.3 billion ton-miles. If this 
annual increase had to be absorbed by rail- 
roads carrying 3 million ton-miles of freight 
per mile of railroad annually, it would be 
necessary to construct 765 miles of new rail- 
road every year. This is equivalent to pro- 
viding a new railroad between New Orleans 
and Pittsburgh every 18 months. Railroads 
especially designed and operated to carry 
only the freight now moving by water might 
handle more than 3 million tons per mile, 
but the mileage of new railroad required 
each year could hardly be reduced below 400 
miles in any event. The important point 
here is that the railroads could not absorb 
the annual increase in water traffic—much 
less the entire traffic—without very large in- 
creases in their physical plants. This de- 
molishes the argument frequently advanced 
that the railroads could absorb waterway 
traffic at out-of-pocket costs. 


I am in receipt of a letter from a re- 
tired railroad friend who is interested not 
only in the country, but all the railroads. 
The letter follows: 

FREEPORT, PA., August 29, 1960. 
Hon, Jonn P. SAYLOR, . 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: As one of your con- 
stituents and a retired railroad trainman 
with 52 years service with one of the Na- 
tion’s busiest railroads, and one who has 
had an avid interest in the inroads that the 
waterways, endowed with taxpayers’ money, 
has made on traffic which would have nor- 
mally been serviced by the railroads, I feel 
impelled to bring to your attention what 
is definitely a false yardstick used as a 
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measurement of traffic movement in a re- 
port known as Committee Print No. 11 which 
has recently been prepared by the Corps of 
Engineers for the Select Committee on Na- 
tional Water Resources, U.S. Senate, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 48, 86th Congress. 

The measurement, “3 million ton-miles of 
freight per mile of road,” used as a capacity 
measurement is entirely false, This amounts 
to approximately 8,000 tons per day. In my 
experience, this amount of freight would 
have been carried in a single train. Con- 
sidering dispatchment of trains at the rate 
of four an hour, it would appear that about 
100 times as much, or 300 million ton-miles 
of freight per mile of road would be more 
nearly a measurement of capacity for a main 
line railroad. Possibly, the Army Engineers 
put their decimal point in the wrong place. 

During my railroad lifetime I have seen 
railroad employment cut by more than one- 
half. Obviously some of the reduction in 
railroad workers may be traced to advanced 
technology. I feel, however, that a great 
deal of this reduction is due to diversion 
of traffic from overland haulers to sub- 
sidized waterways. It seems apparent to 
me that the railroads could absorb the en- 
tire traffic presently hauled by the subsi- 
dized waterways, with no increase In the 
physical plant but only in railroad employ- 
ment, and at no additional cost to the tax- 
payers. 

It would be a big mistake for the Gov- 
ernment to spend $8 billion on such a false 
foundation as has been laid by the Corps 
of Engineers in this committee report. 

Very truly yours, 
A. R. Hrsas, 


Having checked Mr. Hibbs’ figures 
with other persons in the railroad busi- 
ness and found them to be correct, in 
view of this very serious error in such 
a simple figure as the tonnage hauled by 
a railroad, I am wondering just how 
reliable the rest of the report is? How 
much faith the public can place in the 
figures of the Corps of Engineers, US. 
Army? 


Report of Hon. Gerald R. Ford to Fifth 
District of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a report 
of my voting and attendance record dur- 
ing the 2d session of the 86th Congress. 

The record includes all rollcall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description 
of bills is for the purpose of identifica- 
tion only; no attempt has been made to 
describe the bills completely or to 
elaborate upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to col- 
lect in one place information which is 
scattered through thousands of pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record. I want to 
be able to provide any interested con- 
stituent with a simple compilation of my 
voting and attendance record. 

It will be noted that there were 206 
rollealls and my attendance record was 
93.2 percent. 55 
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Voting record, Representative Geratp R. Forn, Jr., Fifth District, Michigan 
nee Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
r 
PFJ a Onl ofthe House errr an rio th aoran a rA aanas anera a ay a aesae . aaao a Present. 
2 Feb. 2 ae 1217, ip panic AE OTIO FEOV S ne oy lon o! rod weno graph phite, amended. (Passed 278 to 116) -eu Yes. 
3 | Feb. 2 Con. Hes. 459, expressing sense of Congress that any variation abel interpretation of treaties between United States and the Republic | Yes, 
o Par Panama shall be made 7 — pursuant to treaty, amended. (Passed 380 to 121.) 
4 Feb. 2 Hed oe “yy 5 the indignation of Congress at the recent desecrations of house of worship and other sacred sites, without amendment. | Yes, 
5 | Feb. 17 | H, 3 N to withholding for purposes of income tax imposed by certain cities on the compensation of Federal employees. (Passed 221 | Yes, 
to 
6 | Fob. 26 2 a ry override the President's veto of bill to increase grants for construction of sewage treatment works. (Defeated 249 to 157.) (34 required).| No, 
1 
7 | Feb. 29 On Yates amendment to bill to restore $50,000,000 for slum clearance and urban rene wal. (Defeated 158 to 17) Yes. 
8| Mar. 1 | Quorum call Present. 
9| Mar. 7 
10 | Mar, 7 Present 
11 | Mar. 7 
12 | Mar. 8 
13 | Mar. 8 
14 | Mar, 8 
15 | Mar. 8 
16 | Mar. 9 Quorum call 
17 | Mar. 9 R. 10809, fiscal 1961 authorization bill for the NASA. (Passed 398 to 10) 
18 | Mar. 9 | H.R. 10777, authorize certain epee military installations, (Passed 
19 | Mar. 10 | Quorum pA NR TEP EC SRSA OT ST SOS Absent.t 
20 | Mar. 10 Res. 359, open Paired.? 
21 | Mar. 11 2 Present. 
22 | Mar. 11 call.. Present. 
23 | Mar. 14 | Quorum call Present. 
24 | Mar. 15 | Quorum call... Present. 
25 | Mar. 16 | Quorum — Present. 
e ñß? rf ñ rf Present. 
eee er e . EAR IN E EIS Present. 
28 | Mar, 21 Cee ROSIE Se RS — — SAE eee abet gaia EA E Present. 
29 | Mar. 21 R. 7279: 
apr ose Ag ean be ary DEN VO AENA sg cre mgs rie coal dma Reker TA S pe ates anther 
30 | Mar. 22 | Quorum (SERIA ER SLE ON mw pays OE Beanie ea Car aed oc Renn EA ae ns SRA a ee een ees ene — 
31 | Mar, 23 Sg . SRS ee a ye ee ee eee 
— Prag R. 8001, t to civil rights bill providing for U. S. voting referees. (Passed 295 to 120 
Te Ree OR PS A IE RRS I AR. il CLEATS Bt, Selon SHOE aN SEE REE PAN a NS EE ß 
34 | Mar, 24 R. 8601, motion to recommit civil ts bill to committee in order to omit communications from penalties dealing with obstruction | No. 
aioe ae Gaia ho 5 
35 | Mar. 24 | I. R. 8601: 
36 | Mar. 28 
37 | Mar. 29 
38 | Mar. 29 R. 11390: 
On final passage of appropriation bill — for Departments of Labor, and of Health, Education, and Welfare. (Passed 362 to 10) Yes. 
39 | Mar. 30 S Present. 
40 | Apr, 4 uorum 
4l | Apr. 6 Qu 8 Present. 
42 | Apr. 7 z Presen! 
43 | Apr. 12 call 
Apr. 13 
45 | Apr. 19 
46 | Apr. 19 
47 | Apr. 20 rum 
48 | Apr. 20 sri 11776: 
49 | Apr. 20 
50 Ane. 2 
öl | Apr. 20 
52 | Apr. 21 
e On final val of conf report on civil rights bill. (Passed 288 to 95) 
approval of conference on 
— 1 = I. R. Ned pea further the Mutual Security Act of 1954 as amended. (Passed 
pr, poran 
56 | Apr. 27 — BeA AS SCODE SOO ATER PrO VOIE Ae ORES OL BODE DH, 10213 authorizing purchase 
57 | Apr. 27 | Quornm 
SS) Ae S| uraa 
59 | Apr. 28 E tl ft ls prams r eae iene de on ee (Defeated 139 | Yes. 
H.R. toa 
2 Apr. z On fina) passage or bi to amend Nadonal Housing Act. (Passed 214 to 163) - ae 2 
a —— bsent 
62 May 2| H. R. a cate — 8 Federal aid to State or territorial homes for the su; airmen, and marines of United | Absent.’ 
States 
— May z H. Con. Ra: 633, relating to restoration of freedom to captive nations, (Passed ne tc ee ee ed 
s 
65 May 3 
66] May 4 
A Seale Area redevel 
velopment: 
0s | May 4 „FFF question that further proceedings be dispensed with. (Passed 223 to 160 
evelopment 
89 | May 4 On motion to dispense with further proceedings under the call. (Passed 222 to 150) 
pl Cog — ci Soe Foner Ree ch AO Ca OE ed Ba A OM rl nts Oe ee en ß ˖ —— AA 
ve 
N| May 4 On motion to lay on the table the motion to order the previous question. (Defeated 152 (00 
Ares redovelopment: 
72 May 4 
73] M 4 
74 May 4 
75| May 4 
Area velopment: 
78 | Mar, 4 On motion to dispense with further proceedings under the call. (Passed 237 to 150) RNANA IE — 
8. 722, urea redevelopment: 
77! May 4 On motion to consider the bill. (Passed 220 to 17) 922 —— ——— ä — ů — PET Bt DAREN ee Nae Pe eS 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Voting record, Representative Geraro R. Forp, JR., Fifth District, Michigan—Continued 


Measure, question, and result 


8. area redevelopment—Con. 
"On motion to recommit to committee. (Defeated 162 to 22) 


8. 722, area redevelo; 
To pass bill. (assed 201 o ie 


R. 11 
R. 11713: 
On recommittal mot ion designed to add 8104, 000, 000 for 5 N 5 ol linear electron accelerator at Stanford. (Defeated 194 to 129) 
H. R. 11713, to authorize appropriations for AEC. (Passed 321 to 2)———cç:0'b céV „„ 2 is 


8. 44 
On Ulman amendment to bill authorizing construction of San Luis unit of Central Valley project providing exemption from 160-acre limita- 
het pe: (Passed 214 to 181.) 


‘on motion to to strike enacting clause of Foreign Investment ery ag eee (Deleated 100 to 232) 
H. R. 5, e Investment Incentive Tax Act of 1960, (Passed 195 eee eee CRIS — 


to 227.) 
gana call —— — d —— — — ö r———ů ˙ ˙ ²—EUlljñ eane 
On rrocmmittal motion designed to prevent the use of soy funds for construction of Allegheny River Reservoir. (Defeated 110 to PR ners 


H. R. 12326, public works sppropriations bill. (Passed 387 to 18) ono nn nn nnn cen nee een e nee ene — 
H. Res. N ding for consideration of and 4 hours of debate on H. R. 10128, school construction bill. (Passed 307 to 97) 


R. 10128, school construction bill 
‘On Powell amendment to require that schoo! facilities constructed with Federal assistance shall be uvallable to all students in accordance 


with the 19% decision of the Supreme Court. (Passed 218 to 181.) 
return to States 


of school facilities. On motion to 
Suan Fahne | 
(Passed 206 to 189) 


. sant 
R. 12580: On final passage of the Social Security Amendments of 1960. (Passed 381 to 


23) 
H. R. 12261; On motion to recommit in order to substitute the Wheat Act of 1960, approved by Senate. (Defeated 195 to 211) 
On final passage of the Farm Surplus Reduction Act of 1960, (Defeated 170 to 20) 


AUR. 10000, dis 
routes 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Voting record, Representative GERALD R. Ford, JR., Fifth District, Michigan—Continued 
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— call 
R. 11001, provide for the peda 2g 
II. R. 7903 Mergers United States 


uorum 
R. 11998: 


(Passed 211 to 203.) 
inimum wages under act to $1.15. 
{ad adjust rates of basic com: 


Federal ‘Aviation A 
relocation. (Passed 182 to 167.) 
uorum call. 
Stutes. (Passed 305 to 
H.R. 9866: 
call 
Hes. 607, contem 


U. Res. 611, citing 
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m Out of Washington on speaking engagement. 
3 Paired, If present, would have voted “yes.” 


We Need a Sound National Food and 
Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
ess, the President, the political 
parties, the administrative branches of 
the Government, and every individual in 
the Nation cannot afford to disregard 
and turn aside from what is happening 
farmers and the rural communities 
of the United States. 
Congress has tried to correct the pres- 
ent farm situation by enactment of new 
farm programs to hold up sagging farm 
income, but the administration now in 
Dower either vetoed such legislation 


to extend the veterans’ guaranteed and direct 


II. K. 12311, extend for 1 the Sugar Act of 1948 as amended. (Passed 390 to 0) 
H. K. 0883 t — of certain 


pensation 
Ón motion W overtid e President's veto. (Passed 345 to 


Measure, question, and result 


H. R. 8860 (with committee amendment), stabilize the mining of lead and zine by small domestic producers on public, Indian, and other lands. 
II. R. 8697, amend the District of ee Redevelopment Act of 1945 with respect to the a arate for adoption of a redevelopment plan 


n of the United States in International 9 pema 


R. 1267: 
On Kitchin amendment to replace text of bill with language of II. R. 12853 (to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 as amended). 
ae 12677, amend CC to provide coverage for employees of interstate retail enterprises and to increase 


(Passed 341 to 


Fees eee yees) . 


rum call 
gor — — 506, providing for House consideration of Senate amendments to II. R. 12740, supplemental appropristions bill for 1961. 
tes. 596: 
On agreeing to the resolution providing for consideration of Senate amendment to H.R. 12740, supplemental appropriation bill. (Passed 
257 to 
H. R. 2467, Arve committer amendment that e new ys of ere to authorize reimbursement of owners and tenants of land acquired. by 


cy for Chantilly relocation 
H.R, 2467, authorize tue reimbursement of owners and tenants of land acquired by Federal Aviation Agency for their moving expense in Chantilly 


uorum call 

vorum call 
gen R. 12755, amend the events Activities Control Act relative to registration of foreign agents’ disseminating political propaganda in United 
H. R. 5383, clarify status of faculty and administrative staff at U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. (Passed 291 to 90 


citation 8, Sloan Colt. 


587: 
On rule to N legislation favoring a convention of delegates from Atlantic democracies looking to greater cooperation and unity of purpose. 
40.) 
8.J. Res. — de a convention of See sie Atlantic democracies 8 to greater cooperation and unity of purpose. (Passed 288 to 103). 


(Passed 270 to 
onsuelo Burgos De Saez Pagan for pada of Congress. (Passed 382 to 0) 


ment Association without amendment. 8 249 to 158) .] Yes. 
program for 2 years. (Passed 391 to 1) Yes. p 


(Passed 291 to 79) 


securi! . (Passed 203 to 193) - 
sal oar roma. Ü (Defeated 176 to 216) 


‘ Speaking engagement. 
If present, would have voted “yes.” 


passed by Congress or used every pos- 
sible influence to prevent the adoption 
of legislation proposed and necessary to 
help the farmers of America. 

I now am advised that it takes 41.7 
bushels of corn today to buy the same 
suit of clothes that 26 bushels would buy 
in 1952, that it takes 9.2 bushels to get 
a pair of men’s shoes that required only 
5.3 bushels 8 years ago, and 6 bushels to 
buy a woman's dress as compared with 
3.6 bushels in 1952. Among other items, 
a chair for the farmer’s house that cost 
17.1 bushels of corn 8 years ago now 
costs 38.6 bushels, and it takes 216.7 
bushels to buy an electric stove that 
could be had for 153 bushels in 1952. 

It would seem to me, in all seriousness, 
that it should have been obvious to Mr. 
Benson from the start—even in his 
youth—that if it takes twice as much 
corn to buy a pair of pants, then the 
farmer, to keep himself in pants—as 
certainly he must—will do his utmost to 
produce twice as much corn. 


Farmers are impelled to increase their 
output as prices fall. Surplus thus 
builds upon surplus, further depressing 
prices. 

The fallacy, and the tragedy, of the 
Benson program is as simple as that. 

Because of the outdated pricing sys- 
tem under which farm products are 
marketed, the abundance resulting from 
the farmers’ efficiency and hard work has 
aggravated the farm problem. 

Farm income continues to decline. 
USDA figures for the first 6 months of 
1960 show net farm income down 9 per- 
cent from the same period a year ago. 
During the past 8 years, net farm income 
has fallen more than 26 percent. Dur- 
ing the same period, business corpora- 
tion profits have risen 45 percent after 
taxes. Farm purchasing power is at a 
20-year low with a prospect of further 
declines. The farm share of the food 
dollar is lower than at any time since 
the depression of the early 1930's. 
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Today the Government inventory of 
surplus farm commodities is over $9 bil- 
lion—and will increase this year. 

These facts clearly demonstrate the 
failure of the present farm program as 
administered by the administration in 
power. Of course, overproduction has 
built up huge surpluses, but the surplus 
production has not been used to any ad- 
vantage, either at home or abroad. 

The administration’s farm program 
has cost more than $30 billion during 
the past 6 years, but the farmer realized 
very little benefit from this huge ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. Speaker, there is definitely a farm 
crisis in farm income and purchasing 
power which must be faced by the Na- 
tion. Farmers have been substituting 
credit for purchasing power at an alarm- 
ing rate. In the past year, total farm 
debt has increased $400 million to a new 
all time high of $23.8 billion more than 
50 percent higher than in 1952. 

I do not want to be an alarmist, but in 
all sincerity, I must say that too few 
people realize the deep economic inroads 
which have been made into the family 
farm system because of the 7% years of 
lowering of farm prices and 742 years of 
deliberate tightening of credit and rais- 
ing of interest rates. 

The processors and speculators who 
want to obtain a monopoly of the farm 
and food business know that they have 
to obstruct and wreck farm programs 
before they can roll the family farmers 
off the land. And in this they have made 
great progress under the administration's 
Benson farm policy. 

Mr. Speaker, a farm program to help 
the Nation must help the farmer first. 
You cannot cure the national farm eco- 
nomic problem without solving the eco- 
nomic problem of the individual farmer. 
Farmers are entitled to such farm prices 
as will earn a rate of return for their 
investment, labor, and management 
which is comparable to that earned by 
others for their capital, labor, and man- 
agement. 

Mr. Speaker, agriculture needs bold 
and vigorous action. The first order of 
business at the next session of Congress 
should and must be the adoption of leg- 
islation that will— 

First. Provide full parity prices for all 
farm products; 

Second. Establish marketing quotas in 
bushels and pounds—under the direc- 
tion of a farmer elected board—on those 
products for which it is necessary to pro- 
tect each farmer’s full share of the 
market; 

Third. Provide that the prices and 
quotas as established be subject to ap- 
proval or disapproval by farmers in re- 
ferendums; 

Fourth. Establish an accurate formula 
or method of parity, taking into con- 
sideration the farmer’s cost of produc- 
tion; 

Fifth. Limit farming activity of busi- 
ness corporations, eliminate farm pro- 
gram benefits which might be received 
by producers who are not bona fide 
farmers, and strengthen the family farm 
to prevent the threat of monopolistic 
ae seeking to control production of 
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Sixth. Establish a food use policy by 
and through the food stamp plan and a 
food for peace program—whereby exist- 
ing surpluses and future production will 
provide more of our citizens with an ade- 
quate and nutritious diet, and help alle- 
viate hunger and poverty in undeveloped 
nations and by so doing, promote a per- 
manent and honorable world peace; 

Seventh. Expand and intensify re- 
search by land grant colleges and uni- 
versities to discover and develop new 
uses for farm products, especially for 
industrial purposes; 

Eighth. Revitalize the Farmers Home 
Administration and provide low interest 
rates to effectively serve family farmers 
with both long-time and emergency farm 
credit; 

Ninth. Provide a percentage depletion 
tax allowance for farmers, based upon 
the net income from the farm; 

Tenth. Promote export sale of farm 
products on world markets with the same 
or comparable consideration given to in- 
dustrial exports; 

Eleventh. Establish a national safety 
reserve of food and fiber to be strategi- 
cally stored and located in relation to the 
Nation's population; and I am reliably 
informed that the total balance of un- 
used U.S. foreign aid counterpart funds 
in all foreign countries amounts to $1.5 
billion. Therefore, we should compel 
foreign countries having surplus coun- 
terpart funds to use the funds for the 
purchase of our surplus farm commodi- 
ties in the establishment of a safety 
emergency reserve of food and fiber in 
each of such countries. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmers of America 

recognize that the farmer's responsibility 
for improving his economic condition 
should rest to a greater extent with his 
development of a better distribution and 
control of supply. But all of us recog- 
nize or should know that it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for farmers to 
accomplish these objectives without the 
benefit of guidance of an organization 
that deals specifically with their problem 
or without an opportunity to develop 
these programs with Government assist- 
ance. 
Ail these goals demand the leadership 
of a Secretary of Agriculture who is not 
only conyersant with the technological 
and economic aspects of the farm prob- 
lems, but who is sympathetic with the 
objectives of effective farm legislation, 
not only for farmers, but for the interest 
of the Nation, as a whole. 

Agriculture is our basic industry. We 
are the best fed nation on earth. Our 
farmers have made it so. The pro- 
ductivity of our farms is today the great- 
est stabilizing force in the economy of 
the free world. The Communists have 
put satellites above the earth, but they 
cannot begin to match the productivity 
of the people tilling the soil of America. 

The income crisis is the major and 
the basic agricultural problem. All 
other farm problems are secondary in 
nature. Any proposal which purports to 
deal with the farm problem without 
seeking to enhance the net income of 
farm families does not deserve to be 
known as farm legislation. 

The farm problem is not a political 
problem. It is a national problem. 
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The same serious farm crisis faces all 
farmers, Democrats and Republicans 
alike. 

Mr. Speaker, you well know and my 
record in Congress reveals that I have 
vigorously promoted, supported, fought 
for and voted for all farm legislation 
presented here in Congress to improve, 
to protect, and to serve the best interests 
of the farmers, Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. 

The farm families have always been 
and are now the solid social and eco- 
nomic anchor of America. If abandoned, 
our ship of state will surely flounder 
toward the ultimate loss of our American 
way of life. 


Activities of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, with the adjournment sine die 
of the 86th Congress, the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics comes to the 
end of its first Congress. 

The committee is unique in that it 
is the only committee in Congress with 
legislative jurisdiction over science in 
general, as well as the space sciences. 
In these days of great scientific advance- 
ment, I need not stress the importance 
of the work being done by this commit- 
tee, which has still to mark its second 
birthday. 

However, I would like to cite a few of 
the committee’s achievements during the 
course of this Congress. As a result of 
its activities, the committee was hon- 
ored this year with the Holmes Alexan- 
der annual award of the McNaught Syn- 
dicate as the outstanding House com- 
mittee of 1960. 

The committee's activities during the 
less than 2 years of its existence make 
an impressive record. It conducted 57 
investigations, issued 47 reports, held 265 
hearings and heard 658 witnesses. 

Indicative further of the broad scope 
of the committee’s work, the committee 
took more than 3 million words of testi- 
mony, which have been incorporated in 
approximately 8,000 pages of printed 
hearings. 

In the legislative field, the committee 
acted upon the annual budget of the Na- 
tion’s civilian space agency, now grown 
to almost a billion dollars, made exten- 
sive revisions in the Space Act of 1958, 
and approved various other bills and 
resolutions. 

The scope of the committee’s investi- 
gations was indeed impressive. They 
covered such varied subjects as the man- 
in-space program—Project Mercury— 
Space medicine, the effect of noise on 
man and machine, research on mechani- 
cal translation, development of hydro- 
foils, oceanic reséarch, international 
aspects of space law, lunar construction, 
weather modification and control, basic 
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research in agriculture, saline-water 
research, the status of scientific educa- 
tion in the United States, and many 
others. 

This is a record of which the com- 
mittee may well be proud. As we round 
out our first Congress, I feel that we have 
accomplished much in helping to ad- 
vance the Nation's scientific and space 
programs, but I do not feel the com- 
mittee can sit back on its laurels. Much 
more work remains to be done. Many 
worthwhile projects are now in prepara- 
tion or under investigation, and the com- 
mittee looks forward to many active 
months ahead during the remainder of 
this Congress and the years to come. 

The cooperation and hard work of the 
individual members of the committee 
and of its staff has made possible this 
outstanding record during the commit- 
tee's first Congress. 

The committee’s activities during the 
past year have been very fruitful. A 

of the committee's activities 
during 1960 follows: 

ACTIVITIES oF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 

SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 
INTRODUCTION f 

The Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics is the successor to the Select Committee 
on Astronautics and Space Exploration of 
the 85th Congress whith helped enact legis- 
lation establishing a civilian space agency, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 

As a standing committee of the House, the 
committee excrcises legislative jurisdiction 
over “outer space, including exploration and 
eontrol thereof, science scholarships, (and) 
scientific rescarch and development.” 

It also exercises legislative jurisdiction 
over “astronautical research and develop- 
ment, including resources, personnel, equip- 
ment and facilities,” and over the following 
executive agencies of the Government: 

The Bureau of Standards (including 
“standardization of weights and measures 
and the metric system“), the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council, and 
the National Science Foundation. 

ACTIVITIES DURING 1960 

During its second year the committee con- 
tinued to be extremely active, both In the 
field of legislation and in the investigation 
of various activities connected with science 
and astronautics. 

As the 2d session of the 86th Congress drew 
to a close, the committee had compiled this 
record: 

1. Conducted 27 Investigations whose scope 
ranged from exploration at the bottom of the 
sea to Army plans for construction on the 
moon, 

2. Held hearings on 17 different subjects 
Tanging from a broad review of the Nation's 
Space program to research on mechanical 
translation. 

3. Issued or had under preparation for pub- 
lication in 1960 a total of 25 reports on a 
8 of legislative and investigative mat- 

rs, 


Reports (investigative) 

During the 2d session of the 86th Congress, 
the committee issued or had under prepara- 
tion the following nonlegisiative reports: 

1. “Preliminary Report on the Refusal of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration To Furnish Information to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics” 
(staf report, Jan. 11, 1960). 

2, “Project Mercury, First Interim Report” 
(H. Rept. 1228. Also listed as Committee 
Print Serial a). 
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3. “Outer Space, The Roard to Peace.“ 
(Observations on scientific meetings and in- 
ternational cooperation by Representative 
Vicron L. Anruso, of New York, February 
1960,) 

4. “Management and Operation of the At- 
lantic Missile Range” (Committee Print, July 
5, 1960). 

5. Report of Representative Davin S. KING 
on Inspection Trip of Missile Installations in 
Utah” (May 5, 1960). 

6, “Army Lunar Construction and Map- 
ping Program” (H, Rept. 1931. Also listed 
as Committee Print Serial f). 

T. “Hydrofoil Development“ (H. Rept. 2006. 
Also listed as Committee Print Serial e). 

8. “Space, Missiles, and the Nation” (H. 
Rept. 2092. Also listed as Committee Print 
Serial e). 

9. “Research on Mechanical Translation“ 
(H. Rept. 2021. Also listed as Committee 
Print Serial d). 

10. “Supersonic Air Transports“ (H. Rept. 
2041. Also listed as Committee Print Serial 


g)- 

11,."The Practical Values of Space Ex- 
ploration“ (H. Rept. 2091. Also listed as 
Committee Print Serial 1). 

12, “Life Sciences and Space“ (H. Rept. 
13,4 “A Chronology of Space Events: 1860- 
1980” ( ). 

14. “Ocean Sciences and National Securi- 
ty” (H. Rept. 2078. Also listed as Commit- 
tee Print Serial h). 

15. “Report on Cape Canaveral Inspection” 
(Committee Print, June 27, 1960). 

16. 1 “Noise: Its Effect on Man and Ma- 
chine” ( 5 

Reports (legislative) 

The committee issued these legielattve re- 
ports during the second session under the 
following titles: 

1. Eflecting Immediate Transfer of the 
Development Operations Division of the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency to the Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administration" 
(H.J. Res. 567, H. Rept. 1240, Feb. 4, 1960). 

2. “Authorizing Appropriations to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion” (H.R, 10809, H. Rept. 1333, Mar. 3, 
1960). 

3. “Proposed Revisions to the Patent Sec- 
tion, National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958” (report of the Subcommittee on 
Patents and Scientific Inventions, Mar. 8, 
1960). 

4. “Amending the National Science Foun- 
dation Act“ (to make American Samoans ell- 
gible for Federal scholarships and fellow- 
ships) (H.R. 11985, H. Rept. 1591, May 6, 
19609). 

5. “Amending the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958“ (H.R. 12049, H. Rept. 
1633, May 19, 1960), 

Reports (miscellaneous) 

1. “A Study of Scientific and Technical 
Manpower.” (A program of collection, tab- 
ulation, and analysis of data prepared by the 
National Science Foundation at the com- 
mittee’s request and published by the com- 
mittee, Jan. 4, 1960.) 

2. “Panel on Science and Technology,” 
first mecting (H. Rept. 1587. Also listed as 
Committee Print Serial b). 

3. Panel on Science and Technology,” 
second meeting (H. Rept ——). 

4. “Report on the Activities of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics” (2d 
ass., 88th Cong.). (H. Rept. ——.) 

Printed hearings 

The committee also issued the following 
printed hearings on legislative and investi- 
gative subjects: 

1. “Review of the Space Program.” (Jan. 
20-29; Feb. 1-24; Mar. T, 1960, Listed as 


in preparation for publication in 1960, 
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Committee Publicatior. No. 3, pts. 1, 2, and 
3.) 

2. “The Production of Documents by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration for the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics.” (Jan. 27-29, 1960. Listed as 
Committee Publication No. 1.) è 

3. “Transfer of the Development Opera- 
tions Division of the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration.” (Feb. 3, 1960. 
Listed as Committee Publication No. 2.) 

4. “1951 NASA Authorization.” (Feb. 17 
26, 1960. Listed as Committee Publication 
No. 4.) 

5. “To amend the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958.” (Mar. 8-31; Apr. 4, 
1960. Listed as Committee Publication No. 
5.) 

6. “Frontiers in Oceanic Research,” (Apr. 
28-29, 1960. Listed as Committee Publica- 
tion No. 7.) 

7. “Panel on Science and Technology,” 
first session (May 4, 1960). (Transcript of 
remarks is included in H. Rept. 1587.) 

8. „Establishment of a National Science 
Academy.” (May 4-25, 1960. Listed as 
Committee Publication No. ——.) 

9. “A bill To Make American Nationals 
Eligible for Scholarships and Fellowships 
Authorized by the National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950.” (May 6, 1960. Listed as 
Committee Publication No. 6.) 

10. “Lunar Mapping and Construction in 
Support of Space Programs.” (May 10, 
1960. Listed as Committee Publication 
No. 8.) 

11. “Research on Mechanical Translation.” 
(May 11-16, 1960. Listed as Committee 
Publication No. 9.) 

12. *“Supersonic Air Transports.” (May 
17-24, 1960. Listed as Committee Publica- 
tion No. 11.) 

13. “Hydrofoll Development.” (May 23 
Listed as Committee Publication No. 10.) 

143 Panel on Science and Technology,” 
second session. (June 2-3, 1960.. Transcript 
of remarks is included in H. Rept. ——.) 

15.) “Space Medicine Research.” (June —, 
1960. Listed as Committee Publication No. 
12.) 

16." “Noise; Its Effect on Man and Ma- 
chine.” (Listed as Committee Publication 
No. ——.) 

; Investigations 

During the 2d session of the 86th Congress 
the committee conducted 27 investigations 
or studies, many of them leading to public 
hearings at which various facets of the Na- 
tion’s space program and of the Nation's 
scientific and technological status were ex- 
plored. 

The following subjects held the commit- 
tee's attention: 

1. Refusal of NASA to furnish contract 
information to the committee and the Gen- 


eral Accounting Office. 

2. Project Mercury (man-in-space pro- 
gram). 

3. Management and operation of the At- 
lantic Missile Range. 


4. Missile installations in Utah. 
5. Army lunar construction and planning 


program. 
6. Development of hydrofolls. 
7. Review of the Nation's space program. 
8. Research on mechanical translation. 
9. Development of supersonic air trans- 


10. The practical and economic applica- 
tions of space developments. 

11. Space medicine. 

12. A chronology of space events during 
the past century. 

13. Boron high-energy fuels. 

14. Project Wagmight, the development of 
inflatable aircraft. 

15. Oceanic research. a 


16. Project Slam (supersonic low-altitude 
missile). 
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17, NASA-military management of elec- 
tronic equipment. 

18. International cooperation in the peace- 
ful uses of outer space. 

19. Scientific and professional education in 
the United States and abroad. 

20, Compilation of the air laws and treaties 
of the world. 

21. International aspects of space law. 

22. Cancellation of the Vega space rocket 
program by NASA. 

23. NASA contract award for the second 
stage of the Saturn space rocket. 

24. Development of a 1½-million- pound 
thrust single-chamber rocket engine (F-1). 

25. Project Orion (space propulsion through 
the use of small nuclear explosions). 

26. Development of a nuclear powerplant 
for space propulsion. 

27. The effect of noise on man and ma- 
chine. 


MAJOR SUBJECTS UNDER INVESTIGATION 
Review of the Nation's space program 


The committee’s scrutiny of the progress 
being made by the United States in space 
was the most detalled of any investigation 
conducted by Congress in this field this year. 
Eighty-eight witnesses appeared before the 
committee at 26 open and 6 executive hear- 
ings during January, February, and March. 

The committee’s study covered the work 
of seven Government agencies—Department 
of State, U.S. Information Agency, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, Army, Navy, and 
Alr Force, and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration—as well as various 
technical societies, related groups and in- 
dustry. 

During the hearings, the space agency 
unveiled for the first time its 10-year pro- 
gram of space exploration, calling for ap- 
proximately 260 launchings over the next 
decade at a cost of possibly $12 to $15 billion. 

Along with its review of the space program, 
the committee examincd the related phases 
of missile research and development which 
interact to affect the national interest. 

Among the major conclusions reached by 
the committee during its lengthy review 
were thes: 

1. The US. space program is “vital to 
America’s future.” 

2. The efforts of the De t of De- 
tense to concentrate the direction of its 
research and development programs under 
a single authority will result in a tighter 
overall coordination of our national space 
programs. 

3. NASA's 10-year program in space is a 
good program, but it does not go far enough. 
Purthermore, the space program is not being 
pushed with sufficient urgency, especially in 
the utilization of a nuclear powerplant and 
the development of a 1'4-million-pound 
thrust single-chamber rocket engine (F-1). 
However, this view is not shared by every 
member of the committee. 

4. A high priority program should be 
undertaken to place a manned expedition on 
the moon this decade. NASA's 10-year pro- 
gram makes provision only for manned flight 
to the moon “beyond 1970.“ 

5. The Air Force presented a strong case 
for its having a military mission in space, but 
not an exclusive one. 

6. The Navy opposes a single, national 
space organization. This opposition appar- 
ently stems from a strong concern that the 
Navy remain free to pursue the naval appli- 
cations of the space science. 

7. The Army should not be removed from 
the space program because of the transfer 
of the Development Operations Division of 
the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, better 
known as the Von Braun team, to NASA. 
Failure of other Government agencies to use 
the inhouse facilities of the Army to their 
full capability would be “an unwarranted 
waste of a unique organizational setup.” 
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Project Mercury—the man-in-space program 

From time immemorial man has dreamed 
of extending his range of operation above 
the surface of the Earth. With the develop- 
ment of the airplane, he took his first big 
leap and flew with the birds. 

Now, he dreams of extending his range into 
limitless space. First will come a flight 
around the Earth at a height of 100 to 150 
miles; then out to the Moon and beyond in 
the years to come. 

Project Mercury has as its objective the 
placing of a man in orbit around the Earth. 
The primary objective of the Mercury mis- 
sion is to determine man’s capabilities and 
reactions in a space environment. 

In view of the importance of the program, 
which the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration ranks first and most urgent 
on its list of space projects, a study of the 
progress made by the space agency was con- 
ducted by the committee staff. 

The study, approved by the committee, 
came to the conclusion that the Mercury 
program is progressing satisfactorily, al- 
though there have been various delays which 
have postponed the date for the first attempt 
to place man in orbit. This epochal event is 
scheduled now for 1961, 

The study emphasized that Mercury is our 
only program actually underway for putting 
man into orbit and questioned the desira- 
bility of putting all eggs in one basket. 

The committee stated in its report on 
Project Mercury: 

“Considering the number of challenging 
new techniques which must be mastered to 
make space filght a success, there is a ques- 
tion whether the national interest is best 
cerved by a single approach to this problem.” 

It added: 

“There are a number of very promising 
alternative approaches to putting man in 
space. By setting a limit on testing these 
concepts through exclusive adoption of the 
Mercury approach, the Nation is risking the 
loss of extremely valuable development time. 
The country cannot support a large number 
of approaches in competition with all the 
other demands on fiscal and personnel re- 
sources. But at the same time the failure to 
develop in parallel at least one other man- 
in-space program could prove to be a costly 
mistake.” 

Overall, the committee commended the 
“dedication, the ingenuity, and the orderly 
approach being demonstrated by the many 
people in NASA, the armed services, the pri- 
vate laboratories, and industry in contribut- 
ing to Project Mercury.” 


Refusal of NASA to furnish contract 
information to the committee 


During the committee’s continuing study 
of the space agency's contracts and contract 
procedures, NASA refused to furnish the 
committee and the General Accounting Of- 
fice, which is collaborating with the com- 
mittee, with four documents on the ground 
of executive privilege, 


As a result, the committee held several 
public hearings at which it heard NASA Ad- 
ministrator T. Keith Glennan and other 
NASA officials and Robert Keller, General 
Counsel of the GAO. The hearings resulted 
in an airing of the issues involved, but no 
change in NASA's position, 

uently, however, when the commit- 
tee requested information from the space 
agency on another contract under study, 
the space agency complied with the request 
by furnishing, voluntarily, documents simi- 
lar to those previously refused the commit- 


Research on mechanical translation 
The inquiry into research efforts to pro- 
vide a means of reliable mechanical trans- 
lation was an offshoot of committee hearings 
held in 1959 on “Dissemination of Scientific 
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Information.“ Various witnesses then ex- 
pressed the view that mechanical translation 
could revolutionize the translation problem. 

The inquiry disclosed that 11 groups in 
the United States are now engaged in various 
aspects of mechanical translation research 
with support from the Federal Government. 
These include the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the first to show interest in machine 
translation; the US. Air Force, Army, and 
Navy, and the National Bureau of Standards, 
and the National Science Poundation. 

The world is divided by language barriers 
into about 4,000 linguistic communities, of 
which well over 50 are large and important 
enough to carry on extensive trade, com- 
munication, and cultural exchange with one 
another. All interchange between language 
communities must now funnel through in- 
dividuals who are to some extent bilingual. 
The resulting bottlenecks hamper dealings 
between nations. 

The two most important reasons for carry- 
ing on research in this field involve national 
intelligence requirements and the need for 
the automation of languages to facilitate 
the dissemination of foreign scientific and 
other types of information. 

The committee found that the most prom- 
ising long-range program for mechanical 
translation was the Army-financed research 
at the National Bureau of Standards. It 
suggested that a national center for machine 
translation will be required in the near 
future. 

Army lunar construction and mapping 
program 

One of the most interesting inquiries con- 
ducted by the committee involved Project 
Lamp—the lunar analysis and mapping pro- 


gram. 

The Army began studying methods of map- 
ping the moon in 1958, recognizing that lunar 
maps will be needed prior to unmanned as 
well as manner exploration of the lunar 
surface. 

The Army program proposes to furnish 
necessary data for precision maps and in- 
formation on the structural formation of 
the moon. The Air Force is doing comple- 
mentary work in this field. Its work is 
largely concerned with obtaining aerial 
photographs, whereas the Army utilizes the 
photographs to produce the final product, 
the map. The committee found that close 
coordination existed between the two 
agencies. 


In addition to the mapping program, there 
Is also under study the development of lunar 
construction methods designed to withstand 
the peculiar environment of the moon, and 
training facilities to provide, in simulated 
form, the exacting conditions of the hostile 
lunar environment. 

The committee concluded that preliminary 
lunar mapping is a prime requisite to the 
establishment of a base on the moon” and 
said Project Lamp was worthy of considera- 
tion by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration to further its program of 
manned and unmanned exploration of the 
moon, 

Supersonic air transports 


The next major advance in civil air 

m appears to be the develop- 

ment of a supersonic aircraft. This de- 

velopment may occur within the next dec- 

ade and will raise numerous technological 

and administrative problems which are of 
particular interest to the committee. 

There are other highly significant prob- 
lems which will require understanding and 
solution prior to any legislative action 
which may be deemed appropriate by the 
Congress. 

In addition to the technical problems 
created by the advanced design of this type 
of aircraft, and the requirement for more 
modern navigation, communications, and 
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traffic control systems, the supersonic air 
transport will be very expensive to develop. 
The consensus of witnesses was that it will 
be impossible to finance development and 
production in the traditional manner. It 
appeared that some direct or indirect finan- 
cial support by the Government will be re- 
quired. In the event that some foreign 
nation takes the lead in this development, 
the effects upon American industry and na- 
tlonal prestige could be serious. 
LEGISLATION 


Four bills were approved by the commit- 
tee during the second session, while action 
Was begun on another, but not completed. 
The major pieces of legislation reported out 
by the committee and approved by the House 
of Representatives were the annual authori- 
zation of funds for the space agency and 
revision of the Space Act of 1958. 

The legislative histories of the bills fol- 
low: 

H.R. 10809 (a dill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for salaries and ex- 
penses, research and development, con- 
struction and equipment, and for other 
purposes) 

This bill authorized funds for NASA ‘for 
the 1961 fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960. 
It was originally introduced January 26, 


The committee held 
hearings on the measure February 17, 25, 29, 
March 1, and 2. Four subcommittees also 
held hearings on the bill February 18, 19, 
22, 23, 24, and 26. Committee amendments 
were adopted February 29 and on March 1 
the committee directed the chairman to 
introduces clean bill. 

The clean bill, HR. 10809, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Brooms March 1. The bill was 
reported to the House March 3, accompanied 
by House Report 1333, and passed by the 
House March 9. 

The Senate Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences reported the bill with 
amendments April 29, accompanied by Sen- 
ate Report 1300. It passed the Senate with 
amendments May 3 and on that date the 
Senate requested a conference. Conference 
Report 1629 was filed in the House May 19 
and was approved May 23; it was adopted 
in the Senate Mny 24. The President 
signed the act June 1 as Public Law 86-481. 

The act authorized funds for aeronautical 
and space research, scientific investigations 

Space, satellite applications, manned 

Space flight, vehicle systems technology, 

Space propulaion technology, vehicle devel- 

Opment, and tracking and data acquisition. 
The legislation also authorized funds to 

Pay for the creation of 30 additional super- 

Grade positions at the George C. Marshall 

Space Flight Center, Huntsville, Ala. 

When the bill was reported to the House, 
it authorized $915 million for fiscal year 
1961, including $170,760,000 for salaries and 
expenses, $621,453,000, for research and de- 
velopment, and $122,787,000 for construction 
and equipment. The Senate amendment in- 
creased the authorization to $970 million. 
This included $50 million of emergency au- 
thorization for “Research and development” 
to be available for expenditure to defray the 
Cost of research and development activities 
Which the Administrator determined to be 
Urgently required in the national interest 
to exploit technological or scientific break- 
through. Also included was a 85 million 
emergency authorization for “Construction 
and equipment.” 

H.R. 12049 (a bill to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, as 
amended, and for other purposes) 

This bill was introduced January 18, by 
Mr. Brooxs of Louisiana as H.R. 9675 follow- 

& message of the President, dated Jan- 

Uary 14, 1960, transmitting recommendations 
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that the Congress enact certain amendments . 


to * Aeronauties and Space Act 
of 1958, 

The amendments were designed to (1) 
clarify NASA's responsibility for planning 
and managing & program of nonmilitary 
space activities and to simplify organiza- 
tional arrangements relating to such activi- 
ties; (2) modify the provisions of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
concerning property rights in inventions; (3) 
provide NASA with certain types of author- 
ity which are otherwise available to the 
Department of Defense or other agencies 
of the executive branch; and (4) make cer- 
tain technical amendments to the act. 

H.R. 12049 was introduced by Mr. BROOKS, 
May 3, as a clean bill. It incorporated the 
provisions of two bills, previously introduced, 
proposed amendments to the Space Act— 
embodied in H.R. 4148, authorizing NASA 
to indemnify its contractors, and H.R. 9484, 
amending section 305, entitled "Property 
Rights in Inventions"—thereby tabling these 
bills. 

On March 8 the committee received a re- 
port from the special subcommittee which 
had held hearings the latter part of the 
first session on proposed changes in the pat- 
ent section of the act. Hearings were held 
by the committee on March 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 21, 22, 24, 28, 29, 30, 31, and April 4 on 
all aspects of the proposed revision. 

On May 3 the committee voted final ap- 
proval of the bill, and on May 19 it was re- 
ported to the House, accompanied by House 
Report 1633. The House passed the bill 
without amendment June 9. 

As approved by the House, the bill made 
the following major revisions in the Space 
Act: (1) abolished the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council and the Civillan-Military 
Liaison Committee of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration and the De- 
partment of Defense; (2) established an 
Aeronautics and Astronautics Coordinating 
Board; (3) revised the patent provisions un- 
der which NASA operated; and (4) added an 
indemnification section to guard contractors 
against losses which might arise from un- 
usually hazardous risks. 

The Senate took no action. 


House Joint Resolution 567 (a joint resolu- 
tion to effect immediately the transfer of 
the Development Operations Division of the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion) 


This joint resolution was introduced by 
Representative B. F. Srsx, of California, Jan- 
uary 21 following a message from the Presi- 
dent to the Congress on January 14 relative 
to making certain transfers from the Depart- 
ment of Defense to provide NASA with an 
organization capable of and equipped for de- 
veloping and operating large space vehicle 
boosters and conducting related research. 

The committee held a hearing February 3 
and agreed to report the resolution. It was 
reported February 4, accompanied by House 
Report 1240, and passed the House February 
8. 

However, the Senate took no action on 
the resolution and the transfer became ef- 
fective March 14, or 60 days after the Presi- 
dent submitted the proposal, in accordance 
with the proyisions of existing law. 

H.R. 11985 (a bill to make American nationals 
eligible for scholarships and fellowships 
authorized by the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950) 

This bill was introduced by Chairman 
Brooks April 28. Its purpose was to change 
the wording in the act to remove discrimi- 
nation against American Samoans who had 


been excluded from eligibility for certain: 


scholarships and graduate fellowships au- 
thorized to be granted to Americans chosen 
on merit for study and work in the mathe- 
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physical, medical, blological, engi- 

„ and other sciences at accredited 

nonprofit educational institutions in this 
country and abroad. 

The committee held a hearing May 6 and 
on the same date reported the bill, accom- 
panied by House Report 1591. It passed the 
House on May 16 and was approved by the 
Senate without amendment June 18, 1960. 
The measure was signed by the President as 
Public Law 86-550 on June 29, 1960. 

H.R. 4986 (a dill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Science Academy) 
This bill was introduced by Representative 

Vicror Anruso, of New York, February 25, 

1959. Subcommittee No. 3, headed by Mr. 

Anruso, held hearings on the bill May 4 

and 25, 1960. No final action was taken by 

the subcommittee. 


Congressman Robison’s Answers to Ques- 
tions Concerning Our Chief Interna- 
tional and Domestic Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1960 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, the Binghamton Sun-Bulletin 
asked me to respond to three questions 
dealing with our major international 
and domestic problems and the proper 
role of the Federal Government in meet- 
ing them. 

I was pleased to have the opportunity 
to set forth my views on these questions; 
and, under unanimous consent, I include 
the questions and my answers to them 
at this point in my remarks: 

Question No. 1, What should the United 
States do to promote world peace and to 
cope with the Soviet Union? 

Answer. The goal of world peace is not a 
partisan one. It is an ambition common to 
Republican and Democratic Parties alike, 
and to their respective presidential and vice 
presidential candidates. Both parties must 
share in the blame for mistakes of the past, 
and neither party nor set of candidates has 
a monopoly on the successful formula we 
must now adopt in order to cope with the 
challenges of the Communist conspiracy and 
promote world peace, meanwhile safeguard- 
Ing our own independence and preserving 
our individual freedoms. 

The road shead, regardless of which path- 
way the electorate decides to take November 
8, will bé a rough and rocky one. During the 
forthcoming campaign much will be said 
about our need for strong and wise leaders 
to guide us down that road. We will have 
urgent need of such leadership, but—while 
I have my own firm belief as to which set 
of candidates, by virtue of maturity, experi- 
ence, and demonstrated abilities, is the bet- 
ter quallfied—tleadership alone Is not enough. 

I say this because I believe that in a so- 
ciety such as ours, under a government such 
as we have developed, the key to our sur- 
vival lies with the individual citizen. In- 
deed, the individual is the core of our politi- 
cal, religlous, and economic thought; and 
much of the reason for the success of our 
way of life, historically speaking, has been 
that America up to now has been blessed 
with an abundance of rugged individuals. 

It has taken the average American citizen 
of today a long time, too dangerously long in 
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fact, to become aware of the full nature of 
the Communist challenge. I believe that 
such an awareness has now, however, broken 
through what has recently seemed to be a 
shell of national apathy. We may not like 
what we see, but at last we are seeing it. 
We have begun to realize that the time has 
come, to say it In slang, “to put up or shut 
up! to reject the false goal of mere sur- 
vival, born in an almost unreasoning fear 
of the horrors of nuclear warfare, in favor 
of firmly resolving to win the cold war on 
all its various battlefronts. 

It is dificult, in the space permitted me, 
to be very specific as to what this means we 
must do, However, I am sure we can all 
agree that it means we must remain physi- 
cally strong. We must have a force at arms 
sufficient to deter our potential enemies— 
who have the advantage of striking the first 
blow—from launching an all-out nuclear 
war against us and, at the same time, suffi- 
cient to win such brush-fire wars as they 
are bound to set, probing for our weaknesses, 
and seeking to test our resolution. I be- 
lieve we have such a force at the present 
time, but it will require constant vigilance 
to maintain. On this effort we dare not put 
a price tag of dollars and cents. Neverthe- 
less, facing an enemy that also plots our 
economic ruin, there Is the price tag of self- 
discipline in deciding how much should be 
spent and on what. 

Next, we must steadfastly stand by our 
friends, and use every political, economic, 
and psychological tactic to see that the liber- 
ating spirit in the captive people of the na- 
tlons conquered by communism does not 
perish. In the long run these people may be 
our best secret weapon. We must also, re- 
gurdless of the unpopularity of the sacrifice 
it entails, continue our programs of military 
and economic aid to the underdeveloped na- 
tions of the world who have helped us hold 
the line against the spreading Communist 
stain, In doing so, however, we must aban- 
don once and for all any thought that we 
can buy friendship, and be as realistic and 
hardheaded as is our enemy in his counter- 
effort in these fields. 

We have done well to contain communism 
so far, but we must recognize that a holding 
policy, under which we are the inert, defen- 
sive target for political, economic, and psy- 


chological warfare is not enough. To recap- 


ture the initiative, as we need to do, we must 
believe more strongly in ourselves and in our 
system and sell it throughout the world with 
the same contagious enthusiasm with which 
the Communists sell their false philosophy, 
at the same time making it unmistakably 
clear that we are intent on preserving our 
own freedoms. 

Here at home, we must also seek to grow 
spiritually and materially. With all the 
more obvious moral defects in our society 
today that others have noted, there may be 
promise of spiritual growth in the fact that 
Americans will voluntarily spend an esti- 
mated billion dollars this year for new 
churches. Only countless similar individual 
decisions can end America’s seeming moral 
decline. Promoting economic growth is an 
equally complex matter, but here again I do 
not believe it can be forced by govermental 
edict nor planned by all wise bureaucrats. 
Growth will come, as it always has, under 
a government that holds fast to our historic 
foundations and provides a climate in which 
individual enterprises can flourish. The 
roots of such growth are deep and lasting, 
unlike those that might ensue from the 
adoption of economic techniques alien to our 
system. To those who decry our preoccu- 
pation with private comfort, let me remind 
them that there are dangers in the opposite 
extreme for it was Hermann Goering who 
Scorned private comfort in the name of na- 
tional greatness and demanded the produc- 
tion of guns instead of butter. In short, 
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then, we can win this economic horserace 
with Russia, but not if we try to ride their 
horse 


Now, to do all of these things is a very 
large order. It will require the best leader- 
ship we can find, and the best that is in 
each of us, Such leadership must, first of 
all, believe not in the magic of centralized 
big government, but in the initiative, vital- 
ity, energy, and resourcefulness of our peo- 
ple. Unless the leadership we choose is of 
that type, it cannot help us cope with Soviet 
Russia nor help us find the way to world 
peace. 

Question No. 2. What are the major prob- 
lems on the domestic scene, within the 
United States, and what should the Federal 
Government do about them during the next 
several years 

Answer. The list of major domestic prob- 
lems facing the American citizen is as long 
as the issues involved sre complex. Over- 
shadowing our future decisions as to the 
Federal Government’s proper role in seeking 
solutions to those problems is our growing 
awareness that our free society is engaged 
in n death struggle with communism. Sen- 
ator KENNEDY, himself, bas asked whether 
a nation organized and governed such as ours 
can endure in competition with the single- 
minded advance of the Communist system. 

I wholeheartedly believe that it can. 
America has the brains, the wealth, and 
the weapons to develop a new strategy for 
victory. Chief among those weapons is the 
dynamic force of individual freedom. Using 
freedom as a tool—prying loose the creative 
energies of free men and women—America 
achioved her independence, conquered her 
wilderness, rounded out her early, natural 
frontiers, preserved the Union, and success- 
fully completed the transition of her society 
from an agricultural one to an industrial 
colossus that is the enyy of the world. 

Now we scek to prove once again, to our- 
selyes and a watching world, that the forces 
of freo capitalism can continue to build and 
rebuild a better way of life for its citizens 
without departing from its historic founda- 
tions. That task will be the more difficult 
because we have, for a generation, been 
steadily dulling the cutting edge of that 
tool of freedom. The seeming necessity for 
doing so was born in a great depression that 
rocked our faith in ourselves, and was car- 
ried forward under the continuing pressures 
or threat of armed conflict, Under such 
motivations, we have seen the cash expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government, during the 
same period, rise from a yearly average of 
$4 billion to the present $80 billion, and our 
national debt, including future commit- 
ments, skyrocket to an unprecedented three- 
quarters of a trillion dollars, 

The congressional justification for such 
expenditures and the piling of debt upon 
debt has been that, in the supercharged 
atmosphere in which we live, only a strong, 
omipotent, though benevolent, central gov- 
ernment can successfully direct: the economic 
affairs of its citizens and care for them in 
sickness ond in health. The proponents of 
this philosophy, both yesterday and today, 
have been impatient with the slow processes 
of individual, community, and State initia- 
tive. Where they have thought such tradi- 
tional areas-of concern to be delinquent in 
action, they have moved In, often oblivious 
of constitutional limitations and of the 
ultimate cost of hazardous new areas of Fed- 
eral interest. 

A prime example of how badly this can 
sometimes work can be found in the ṣo- 
called farm problem, an industry now so 
enmeshed in government planning and con- 
trol, and dependent upon politically moti- 
vated votes, that it seems forever doomed 
to permanent domination by government. 
I have s and urged legislation to 
end this continuing insanity once and for all 
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and to restore agriculture to the free market- 
place, with Federal aid restricted to rural 
redevelopment and protection against radi- 
cal marketing changes, 

Acceptance by Congress of the false notion 
that Washington can give us something for 
nothing has also seen our share of world 
trade diminish as inflation has priced our 
products out of world markets, our gold re- 
serves drop to a 20-year low, and certain 
American manufacturers move their plante 
lock, stock, and barrel—to foreign lands. 
Only a continuing firm hand on Federal 
spending, making us live within our means, 
can halt the dangerous trends of which these 
examples serve as handwriting on the wall. 

Economic growth is a proper national goal; 
I think we can and must do better here. 
Again, Congress has a part to play if it 
would only recognize the urgent need to 
ease restrictive taxation that has dulled 
business and individual initiative, liberalize 
unrealistic depreciation rates that have 
eroded needed industrial capital, and equal- 
ize the powers of big business and big labor 
50 that they will not be pulling and hauling 
but pulling together In the national Interest. 
While, like any other piece of machinery, our 
economy should not be forced to run at 
artificially high speeds, all parts thereof 
should function productively. Thus, there 
are pockets of chronic economic distress 
throughout our Nation which wise Federal 
action could help eradicate. I have spon- 
sored or supported legislation, during my 3 
congressional years, in all these fields. 

Our remaining domestic problems lie 
mostly in the realm not of providing but of 
helping our people to provide themselves 
with the housing, the schools, the health 
care, and so on, that they need and want. 
It is vital, I believe, for the Federal Govern- 
ment to approach such needs only in such 
fashion for, if we remove from the people 
the responsibility for action we may find 
that we have, unwittingly, also robbed them 
of the vigor and faith in themselves that 
they must have to sustain them in what por- 
tends to be a long drawn-out struggle with 
communism. 

The challenges we face, at home -and 
abroad, are monumental in scope. They are 
unprecedented in our history. They call the 
American people—as did Abraham Lincoln 
in a time of peril a century ago—to “think 
anew and act anew.” Yet, with the bound- 
less evidence of the success of our system 
all about us, it would be utter folly, I think, 
to so yield either to pressures from abroad 
or to pressures engendered by our own do- 
mestic selfishness as to abandon our institu- 
tions and our heritage in a search for the 
illusory goal of what some are calling na- 
tional greatness. 

The ingredients for true national great- 
ness cannot be found down some blind alley 
known only to the proponents of big govern- 
ment. They lie locked instead in millions 
of American hearts. All that is required for 
total victory is our own realization of that 
fact, and in the long run the stimulation of 
such an understanding may be our greatest 
domestle problem. 

Question No. 3. What are the principal 
problems of this congressional district, with 
particular reference to problems about which 
the Federal Government might or should 
do something, and what should the Federal 
Government do? 

Answer. The principal problems that face 
the residents of the 37th Congressional Dis- 
trict are, in essence, the same as those faced 
by the other 180 million Americans, All of 
us—like all of them—are primarily concerned 
with achieving a better life for ourselyes and 
for our children in a world of peace. 

During my 3 years of congressional service 
I have often been asked by people unfamiliar 
with our district what sort of a district it is. 
By this they mean, do we have a predom- 
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inately agricultural community, an Indus- 
trial one, a rural or an urban community, 
or what? It has been my observation, and 
thus my reply to such questions, that one 
would have to search far and wide to find 
another congressional district more typical 
of America, a better cross-section or com- 
posite picture of America and her people in 
this era, than the 37th district of New York. 

Of course, we are more fortunate than 
some of our southern neighbors in that, to 
us, racial intolerance is more of a personal 
than a community problem. We are also 
more fortunate, even with our spotty areas 
of economic distress, than the people of 
the coal fields of Pennsyivania or the textile 
towns of New England who have not had 
the diversification of industry and the blend 
of agriculture and business that have 
blessed us with an unusually stable 
economy. 

Nevertheless, those of our people who have 
retired on fixed incomes and our housewives 
and their breadwinning husbands have be- 
come fully aware of the fact that during 
the last 5 years of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion their take-home dollars lost 25 cents in 
purchasing power, and another 28 cents dur- 
ing the Truman years. By way of contrast, 
I believe they are also aware of the fact that, 
under President Eisenhower, the bite of in- 
flation—the most insidious and crue] form 
of taxation ever devised—has been held to 
Only 5 cents. This then is an area where, 
if it holds to the basic principles of fiscal 
responsibility, the Fedéral Government has 
a vital role to play in helping our individual 
citizens achieve their goal of economic 
security. My voting record on this issue 
speaks for itself. 

Similarly, a fiscally responsible govern- 
Ment will help our farmers and our small 

men and women—the keystone of 
our national economy—to survive and pros- 
Per, and our industries, such as Endicott- 
Johnson, Remington Rand, and Corning 
Glass, to meet the growing problems posed 
by the import of shoes, ters, and 
Glassware produced in countries where labor 
standards are far below our own. I also be- 
lleve that, regardless of the importance of 
reciprocal world trade, our Federal Govern- 
ment must reappraise our trade policies 
Without delay and formulate realistic safe- 
guards to protect the jobs of those who work 
for local industries such as I haye named. I 
have introduced legislation calling for such 
action in this Congress; if reelected, I will 
Work for its early consideration. 

Speaking of local industries, one of the 
most im t—Ansco and its affiliate, 
Ozalid—has had to compete in this most 
Competitive of worlds under the damper of 

eral ownership and control. The his- 
tory of this matter is as long as the issues 
involved are complex. But, under my spon- 
S0rship, legislation to restore Ansco and 
Ozalid to the American free enterprise sys- 
tem came closer to congressional approval 
this year than ever before in 8 years of try- 
ing. If reelected, I am pledged to an all-out 
efort to conclude that fight, the success of 
Which could be of untold benefit to the 
future economy of our community. 

Our people—like all Americans—want and 
need protection from other things than in- 
dation and cheap imports. For years now, 
Tesidents of our cities and towns along the 
Susquehanna have lived under the threat 
Of disastrous foods because the comprehen- 
ae Federal plan for their flood protection 
z been stalled by opposing engineering 
t ints and local opposition, I success- 
7 sponsored one of the largest authoriza- 
8 ever voted by Congress for a new sur- 
Ne, almed at resolving these differences. 
ee Tunds must be provided to start this 
2 and get our flood- protection effort off 
82 Center; if reelected, I pledge to work 

that end. 

y, of course, our people, like all 
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Americans, have need of such things as new 
homes, more and better schools, highways, 
and hospitals. Our cities have slum areas 
that need rebuilding and they need help, as 
do our smaller communities, in providing 
their citizens with an adequate supply of 
pure water and with modern sanitary facili- 
ties. We have a few communities, such as 
Hornell and, perhaps, Elmira, that have suf- 
fered long-term economic distress and need 
to attract new industries. We also have 
some peopie trying to farm land on which 
they cannot subsist, and who need to be 
trained for other work. 

In meeting all these and comparable needs, 
our Federal Government has a role, and a 
very important local role, to play. Space does 
not permit of specifics, but it is my belief 
that that role is not to plan and do for peo- 
ple, taking responsibilities from them, but 
to leave with the people the traditional 
American responsibility for helping them- 
selves and their neighbors, while at the 
same time encouraging and stimulating 
their own creative abilities. 

There are clear material limits to what 
the Federal Government can do. There are 
less clear philosophical and constitutional 
limits to what the Federal Government 
should not do. This means we must seek to 
establish a table of priorities for our local 
needs. The pressures of the impatient, 
combined with the intensifying pressures of 
the cold war, will make living with those 
priorities a difficult task. Nevertheless, 
upon how well we succeed may depend the 
survival of the American way of life, which 
has only begun to achieve its promise of 
abundance, and the blessing of individual 
freedom without which that way of life has 
no meaning. 


The 1960 Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the year 
1960 marks the 20th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America. This organization represents 
more than 2% million Americans of 
Ukrainian descent. But even more, it is 
the voice for over 40 million Ukrainians 
who have been silenced by the boot of 
totalitarian communism. 

The Ukrainian people, although a 
part of the U.S.S.R., are by no means 
of either Russian origin or sympathy. 
They represent the largest nation of sub- 
jugated human beings in the Western 
World. Except for a short period after 
World War I, there has been no free 
Ukrainian state for centuries; they have 
no flag, no army, no national schools to 
remind them of their heritage. Yet in 
all this time the desire for freedom has 
never been quenched. 

The year in which this commitee was 
founded, 1940, was a time of great hope 
for the Ukrainian people. They believed 
that the victorious German armies were 
coming to liberate them’ from their 
tyrannical Russian masters. They met 
the Nazi armies with open arms, only 
to discover that the Germans only 
wished to murder and enslave them— 
not treat them like human beings. Only 
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then did they join the Russian national 
front—not to fight for a mother Russia, 
but to defeat the greater of two evils. 

An oppressed people fought hard for 
liberty; but when the war was ended, 
when their struggle was ended, that peo- 
ple found that its bonds had been 
tightened even more than ever. 

Those Ukrainians who have sought 
freedom and peace in the United States 
love their new homeland; yet they can 
never forget the sufferings of their 
brethren who still live in slavery. The 
Ukrainian Congress Committee has thus 
worked to insure the freedom of all 
Ukrainians, as well as of all peoples. 
They have never failed to expose the 
dangers of communism throughout the 
world. Through war and peace they 
have kept burning a light of hope for 
oppressed peoples. We congratulate the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee on a job 
well done, and hope that the near future 
may see the freedom of the Ukraine for 
which they have worked so hard. 


Money and Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the September 1, 1960, issue 
of the Chicago Daily Calumet, an out- 
standing community newspaper of the 
Nation, should be of particular interest 
to the Members of Congress at this time, 
and I hereby insert it into the RECORD 
without further comment: 

MONEY AND INTEREST 


Politicians keep harping on high interest 
rates. They say that the sound dollar fiscal 
and monetary policies of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration have forced Americans to pay 
excessive interest rates when they wish to 
borrow at the bank. To the uninformed this 
would give the impression that under Ike the 
American people pay the highest rates in the 
world. 

This is not true. Our rates in the United 
States are the lowest interest rates in the 
world. In the past weeks our 5 percent in- 
terest rate has fallen to 414 percent in some 
areas. In contrast, the rates in Great Brit- 
ain are 644 percent, France 744 percent, Italy 
from 6 to 7% percent, in Greece from 9 to 
10 percent, in Denmark 744 percent, and in 
Japan 9 percent. 

In Sweden and Norway, two welfare states 
noted for their socialistic economies the rate 
is 644 percent. 


In South America you hear the cry for 
cheap money, too, In Chile the rate is 15 
percent, Peru 13 percent, Brazil 12 percent, 
while in Argentina and Mexico the rate is 
10 percent. These rates are the lowest rates 
available for those who have excellent credit 
or good security, Others have to pay more. 

This is true in this country, too. You 
have to have good credit or security in 
order to get a 5-percent loan. 

Money is a commodity and interest rates 
react naturally to the law of supply and de- 
mand. Any attempt on the part of our poli- 
ticians to interfere with this law must be 
made with extreme caution, otherwise our 
entire economy can be thrown out of balance. 
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The Health Aspects of Industrial Air 
Pollution on Contemporary Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


, oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am sub- 
mitting a report prepared by Mr. Casi- 
mir Bielen, of Cleveland, Ohio: 

Tue HEALTH Aspects or INDUSTRIAL Am POL- 
LUTION ON CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 
(By Casimir Bielen) 
HISTORY 

Undoubtedly primitive man has always 
been overcome periodically or killed by 
fumes of burning materials when living in 
caves or other closed spaces with inadequate 
ventilation. This situation, although not 
recorded in written history, differs little 
from the thousands of acute carbon mon- 
oxide deaths due to unvented or poorly 
vented space heaters in cheap apartments 
and motels of today. 

The earliest written record of death from 
air pollution appears in the writings of 
Piiny the Younger during the first century 
AD. His uncle, Pliny the Elder, went by ship 
to see what was happening as a result of 
the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 79 A.D. 
The older gentleman was the victim of 
chronic bronchitis or more extensive 
chronic pulmonary disease before the trip. 
Nearing the site he was overcome by sul- 
furous fumes and died on the third day 
after his collapse. The author also states 
that many in the Pompeii holocaust were 
suffocated by sulfurous fumes. 

Complaints about foul air made as a re- 
sult of man’s efforts to live a communal life 
and develop industry seem to have begun 
in earnest in England following the discov- 
ery and early mining of sea coole or coal 
in 852 AD. Dr. P. J. Lawther of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital of London writes in Cour- 


land about 700 years ago. In 1273, Parlia- 
ment passed an act forbidding the burning 
of coal in London and in 1306 a man was 
hanged for this offense. In 1306 a Royal 
Proclamation by Edward I and again in Queen 
Elizabeth’s day prohibited the use of sea 
coal in fireplaces in London. Apparently 
none paid much attention to these monarchs 
in this regard. 

There is a hint of illness attributed to 
fumes as early as 1661. The author John 
Evelyn published a book under the title of 

um.“ He at tributed certain 
chronic disorders of the respiratory tract, 
particularly the lung, to the inhalation of 
coal smoke. He wrote as follows, “And what 
is ail this, but the Hellfsh and dismal cloud 
of Sea-Coale? [sic] which is not only perpe- 
tually imminent over her [London's] head; 
but so universally mixed with the otherwise 
wholesome and ecellent Aer, that her in- 
habitants breathe nothing but an impure 
and thick mist, accompanied with a fuligin- 
ous and filthy vapour, which renders them 
obnoxious to a thousand inconveniences, cor- 
rupting the lungs, and disordering the en- 
tire habit of their bodies; so that catharrs, 
phthisicks, coughs, and consumption, rage 
more in this one city, than in the whole 
earth besides.” 

It is also interesting to note that years 
ago the air was wrongly blamed for many 
scourges of man. The word malaria, which 
is simply the Italian word for bad air, still 
testifies to an accusation long since proved 
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false. Early accounts of epidemics of every- 
thing from cholera to influenza are full of 
references to “noxious vapors” and “night 
airs.” With the advance of bacteriology in 
the 19th century, the possible health signifi- 
cance of air was all but forgotten in the 
great crusade for safe water, milk, and food. 

There were undoubtedly other episodes of 
alr pollution over the centuries due to vol- 
canic eruptions, grass fires, and forest fires. 
These we will skip for brevity because our 
major concern is manmade aid pollution in 
an industrial society. s 


SIGNIFICANT URBAN AIR POLLUTION EPISODES 


Meuse Valley: During the first week in 
December of 1930, all of Belgium was coy- 
ered by fog. This condition was very pro- 
nounced in the Valley of the Meuse. There 
was also a thermal inversion within this 
blanket of fog covering the valley. There 
were many factories including coke ovens, 
blast furnaces, steel mills, zinc mills, glass 
milis, powerplants, fertilizer plant and a 
plant making sulfuric acid. The homes in 
the area were heated by coal. The steam- 
ships were also powered by coal along with 
the freight trains. Motor vehicles were not 
numerous. 

Beginning on the third day of this abnor- 
mal weather of static air with no up-draft, 
people became ill. In general, this illness 
was of a respiratory nature. Approximately 
6,000 people became ill and somewhere 
around 60 people died over the next 2 days. 
Rain came on the fifth day and the fog dis- 
appeared. The epidemic stopped immedi- 
ately. No new cases were reported. 

Donora: During the last week in October of 
1948, anticyclone weather and thermal inver- 
sion conditions occurred over most of the 
eastern part of the United States. These 
weather conditions were particularly marked 
in the upper Ohio River Valley and in the 
lower portions of the Allegheny and Mon- 
ongahela Valleys. In Donora, Pa., which lies 
on the Monongahela River, an important fac- 
tor should be mentioned: The city lies on a 
U-shaped river bend and is surrounded on all 
four sides by hills measuring 1,000 feet. Like 
the Meuse Valley, this city had steel mills, 
blast furnaces, zine mills, sulfuric acid mills, 
and slag processing mills. 

on the third day, 5,910 people 
became ill with 18 to 20 dying. Again there 
was a rain by the end of the week and the 
epidemic stopped immediately. 

London fog: Four major fog episodes have 
occurred in London since 1948, Each disaster 
was followed by an increased number of 
deaths when compared to fog free years. 
Nearly 1,200 died after fog of 1948 and 4,000 
after the much publicized fog of December 
1952, During the January 1956 disaster, 1,000 
deaths were reported and 800 during Decem- 
ber of 1957. 

Since the 1952 episode is most known and 
documented, a more thorough examination 
will be made. the week of December 
5-9, 1952, much of the British Isles was cov- 
ered by dense fog caused by anticyclonic 
weather conditions and a thermal inversion. 
The Thames Valley and London were severely 
involved in this weather abnormality. Dlness 
began 12 hours after the dense fog began. 
The illnesses were respiratory in nature as 
were Donora and Meuse Valley episodes, 
Although there are no exact figures on mor- 
bidity, mortality statistics indicate that ap- 
proximately 4,000 people died in excess of 
the expected number during fog free years. 
Most of those who died were recorded as 
having chronic bronchitis, broncho-pneu- 
monia, other lung diseases, or heart disease. 
However, most of the deaths occurred in the 
chronic cardiopulmonary invalids. 
MEUSE VALLEY, DONORA, AND LONDON 

FINDINGS 


Analysis: The health aspects of all three 
episodes were similar. The symptoms were 
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abrupt in well people and the Increase of 
symptoms of the chronically ill was sudden 
and without apparent cause. There was 
burning of the eyes, nose, and throat, fol- 
lowed by cough, shortness of breath, con- 
striction and burning in the chest, wheezing 
respiration, often nausea and vomiting, and 
in the severely ill, collapse and cyanosis. 

In all three epidemics, extensive studies 
were made after the fact to determine cause. 
In the Donora disaster, these studies were 
exhaustive. They were carried on over a 
period of 2 years and were done independ- 
ently by the U.S. Public Health Service and 
the Kettering Laboratory of Cincinnati for 
the United States Steel Corp. The studies 
included meteorologic data available back to 
1918, and a critical review of all mortality 
and morbidity data available from the Penn- 
Sylvania Department of Health for the same 
period. House to house study was made by 
trained epidemiological investigators and as 
many autopsies were obtained as possible. 
A critical analysis was made of all material 
coming into the city and all products going 
out. The physical and chemical nature of all 
waste products from mills, homes, incin- 
erators, etc., were analyzed. All air-clean- 
ing gadgets operating in the city during the 
episode were cleaned and their dust collec- 
tions studied. Some of the air in Donora on 
the worst night of the disaster were retrieved 
from a large truck tire and a railroad tank 
car. Biologic studies of acute and chronic 
plant damage were made. Scale models of 
the community and the surrounding valley 
were made. All unusual eplsodes up and 
down the river such as house fires and ex- 
Plosions were investigated, 

The official conclusions of the U.S. Public 
Health Service report are quoted in part as 
follows: 

“1, During the smog of October 1948, a 
total of 5,910 persons or 42.7 percent of all 
persons in the Donora area, were affected to 
some degree by the smog. 

2. The affection was essentially an irrita- 
tion of the respiratory tract and other ex- 
posed mucous membranes, and varied in 
degree from mild to severe. Cough was the 
predominant single symptom during the iil- 
Ness. 


"3. Neither incidence nor severity of affec- 
tion appeared to be influenced by sex, race, 
occupational status, length of residence in 
the area, or degree of physical activity at 
the time of onset of affection. 

“4. Both incidence and severity revealed 
a direct relationship with increasing age. 
Over 60 percent of persons 65 years of age 
and over reported some affection from the 
smog and almost one-half of these were in 
the severely affected group. 

5. With the exception of such episodes as 
that of the October 1948 smog, long-term 
studies of mortality records and plant mor- 
bidity records indicate that the health of 
the people of Donora a. essentially 
no different from that of nearby towns. 

“6. Twenty persons died in the Do: 
area during or shortly after the smog of 
October 1948; 17 died on day No. 3.” 

The official conclusions in the Meuse Val- 
ley episode are as follows: 

“Maximum fog caused the illness of many 
thousands of persons and the death of at 
least 60. The aged were affected more fre- 
quently and more severely than the young. 
The elements in the maximum fog were 
probably acid gases adsorbed on the surface 
of particulate matter which, when it got 
into the tracheo-bronchial tree and lung, 
were hydrolized to their respective acids 
causing chemical irritation and/or burns of 
the lining membranes. These materials are 
the result of the combustion of fuels and 
manufacture of metals in the valley in 
which the episode occurred.” 

On the London fog situation of 1952, the 
British Government reports as follows: 
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“While the available evidence does not 
allow of a clear indictment of any one con- 
stituent of the fog, the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the excessive mortality and 
increased incidence of respiratory illness dur- 
ing and immediately after the fog of Decem- 
ber 1952 were the result of irritation of the 
respiratory tract by contaminants of the fog. 
The irritants mainly responsible were prob- 
ably those derived from the combustion of 
coal and its products and their lethal effects 
were wholly exercised in persons already suf- 
fering from chronic respiratory or cardio- 
vascular disorders.” G 

A scrutiny of the London reports of the 
coroner's pathologists showed that the path- 
ological findings in people who had died dur- 
ing or immediately after the fog were indis- 
tinguishable from those found after death 
from similar causes before the fog. Mention 
was made in some cases of engorgement of 
the laryngeal or bronchial mucosa or of ex- 
cessive bronchial secretion, but there was no 
lesion or grouping of lesions which could be 
sald to be pathognomanic of deaths due to 
fog. However, a histological examination of 
sections from eight lungs from one of the 
public mortunries during the fog period was 
made by Dr. Bernard Lennox of the London 
Postgraduate Medical School. He reported 
changes in the lung tissue varied greatly, 
with no common element, and he considered 
the abnormalities found representing mostly 
old lesions which had been present before 
the fog. He did, however, find consistent 
changes in the mucosa of the larger bronchi 
in alleight lungs. ~ 

Examination of the lungs for influenza 
virus by the Virus Reference Laboratory of 
the Public Health Laboratory Service showed 
no signs that the excessive mortality during 
the first half of December could have been 
due to the influenza virus. 

Chemical examination of the lungs from 
four coroners’ autopsies were examined by 
the Government chemist in parallel with a 
control jung from a person who had died of 
an accident some time after the fog. Be- 
cause of the absence of an occupational his- 
tory in these cases, it was not possible to say 
whether any abnormal constituent might 
have been due to the fog. An exhaustive 
chemical examination including spectro- 
graphic tests for trace elements failed to 
show any significant difference between the 
mineral content of the lungs from victims 
of the fog and that of the control lung. 

In Lewisham, Dr. E. H. R. Smithard made 
a careful classification of 228 deaths occur- 
ring during 2 weeks—December 7-20. In ad- 
dition to pointing out age distribution, the 
excess of deaths in males, he noted, an ab- 
normal geographic distribution of fatal cases. 
The parts of the borough with the highest 
mortality were in proximity to sources of ex- 
cessive smoke. 


OTHER AIR POLLUTION EPISODES 


Cincinnati; In 1949, a small plant that 
sulfonates oils, expelled hydrogen sulfides 
into rainy air. A great deal of this gas was 
collected within a slow moving cloud as it 
passed over the exhaust. This cloud slowly 
Passed over Reading, Ohio, Homes painted 
with lead paints turned black in an area 100 
feet wide and one-half mile long. The nau- 
seating odor disturbed residents and caused 
Nausea and vomiting in a few children, No 
Serious illnesses resulted. 

Mexico: In Poza Rica, Mexico, on Novem- 
ber 24, 1950, an unusual exposure of hydro- 
gen sulfide caused illness in 320 persons and 
death in 22. 

Ohio-West Virginia: In 1955 and 1956, a 
Small chemical plant in Gallipolis. Ferry, 
W. Va., began to emit mercaptans into the 
air. The prevailing northeast wind blew 
these exhaust wastes over the city of Gal- 
Npolis, Ohio. On foggy or thermal Inversion 
Mornings, the odor caused schoolchildren 
and housewives to vomit. No permanent 
damage was reported. 
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Los Angeles smog: For the past 10 years, 
concentrated air pollution has been very 
great in the Los Angeles area. Offshore anti- 
cyclonic weather conditions and thermal in- 
version create this situation during certain 
seasons. Background mountains help this 
situation along. Many complaints of dis- 
orders of health have been made. No one 
knows for certain what lasting effect this 
smog will have on health. However, resi- 
dents with asthma, hay fever, and respira- 
tory diseases have complained of III effects. 
Extensive studies have shown that incom- 
pletely burned petroleum products are chief 
contaminants of air. 

In 1956, the California Department of 
Public Health sought information on the 
effects of smog through personal interviews. 
A representative sample of 3,545 adults were 
selected. About two-fifths of the sample re- 
ported that they were bothered by air pol- 
lution, However, two-thirds of the respond- 
ents from Los Angeles County complained of 
smog nuisance. Most persons complained of 
eye irritation and nasal symptoms. 

AIR POLLUTION LEGAL PRECEDENT 


Health damage suit: In September of 1955, 
industry suffered the loss of its first sult 
for personal or health damages because of 
air pollution. There have been a large num- 
ber of suits by employees under workmen's 
compensation laws, many of them success- 
ful, but none quite like this. Paul Martin, 
his wife and daughter raised cattle on a 
1,500 acre ranch near Reynolds Metals plant 
near . Troutdale, Oreg. Reynolds makes 
aluminum and the smelting process gives 
off fluoride fumes. Martin claimed his first 
damage in 1950 when his cattle, pastured 
about a mile from the plant, became III. 
The court decided the cattle suffered fluorosis 
and awarded Martin $47,000. After winning 
this court case, Martin took Reynolds into 


court again, claiming the inhalation of fumes ` 


plus the eating of contaminated vegetables 
had resulted in liver damage to him, and 
damages to the stomach walls of his wife and 
daughter. A jury awarded the Martins $38,- 
298. Reynolds appealed the case. Although 
medical testimony was conflicting, this case 
iss cant because of its novelty as an air 
pollution personal damage suit. 
AM POLLGTION AND-CANCER 


Introduction; As an introductory back- 
ground, an analogy should be made between 
a communicable disease and cancer to U- 
lustrate the many factors faced by research- 
ers in this fleld. 

The genere terms of communicable dis- 
ease and cancer resemble each other because 
each includes a number of disease entities 
and both have multiple causes. The causes 
of most communicable diseases have been 
identified. This is not, however, the case 
with cancer in general and even leas with 
specific types of cancer. This is brought out 
becaure our status of knowledge concerning 
specific causes of cancer may be similar to 
the time years ago when the broad term com- 
municable disease was first divided and re- 
divided into specific diseases. Different 
agents and factors were identified one by 
one. In the beginning it was difficult to de- 
termine the interrelationship of agent, host, 
and environment to communicable diseases. 
These same difficulties exist in the relation 
of air pollution and cancer, 

Another important observation can be 
made concerning the comparisons. In the 
case of communicable disease, there is a 
short period between exposure and the dis- 
ease. This made it easier to recognize and 
identify bacterial agents. This is not, how- 
ever, the case with cancer because it is be- 
lieved that the effects of alr pollution do 
not show up for many years. Medical re- 
searchers have a more difficult task in de- 
veloping cause and effect factors over a 20- to 
80-year period. 

Another interesting difference occurs be- 
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tween communicable disease and cancer. Al- 
though viruses have been identified as caus- 
ative factors in some cancers, communicable 
diseases deal with micro-organisms while we 
refer to the chemical spectrum which may 
link cancer with air pollution. In the case 
of a communicable disease, researchers were 
able to link a type of disease with a specific 
organism. This ls not the case with cancer 
in general. The types of cancer are not iden- 
tifiable by a single cause. Researchers fur- 
ther believe that cancer of a specific site, 
such as lung cancer, may be due to different 
causes. This Is further complicated when 
microscopically the lung tumor may not ap- 
pear to be different, 

Three factors are discussed when talking 
about lung cancer. They are tobacco smok- 
ing, occupational exposures to substances 
causing cancer, and air pollution. Medical 
researchers are not in agreement as to the 
relative importance of each of these factors 
to lung cancer or to the multiple effect. 
However, statistics are available showing 
death variations of U.S. population by age, 
sex, color, country of birth, socioeconomic 
status and geographical areas. These varia- 
tions are being used to study cancer as they 
relate to air pollution. 

CANCER TREND BY SEX IN THE UNITED STATES 


Lung cancer: Although other forms of can- 
cer have increased, cancer of the lung has 
shown the greatest increase among white 
males, 

Urban-rural differences: Studies of cancer 
mortality according to size of community 
have shown an Increase in cancer of the lung 
with the increase in size of the city. 

It should also be noted that practically 
no differences in smoking habits according 
to the size of urban communities were noted 
in the United States. However, marked dif- 
ferences in lung cancer rates have been re- 
ported. 

For the United States, cancer of the respi- 
ratory system which includes lung, bron- 
chus, and larynx is higher among urban 
males than rural males, This ratio 18 1.71 
for males and 1.16 for females in a similar 
comparison. 

Lung cancer affects city dwellers to a much 
greater extent that it does residents of non- 
metropolitan areas. Stocks and Campbell 
found nine times as much lung cancer among 
male nonsmokers who lived in a city than 
occurred among male nonsmokers Hving in 
rural areas, 

Not all of the excess can necesarily be 
attributed to air pollution since other fac- 
tors, for example, climate or housing con- 
ditions, play a part, but in general it is the 
industrial towns Mable to heavy pollution 
that have the highest death rates. 

The death rates from pneumonia and 
bronchitis in 1952 show a definite and con- 
sistent difference between the large centers 
of population and the rural areas. 

Foreign-born cancer mortality: The foreign 
born have been found to have a higher mor- 
tality rate for lung cancer than native white 
and nonwhite in the State of Ohio. It was 
also found in the same study that urban for- 
eign born have a much higher death rate 
than urban white natives and urban non- 
whites, The urban foreign-born rate is also 
higher than the rural foreign born. Of par- 
ticular importance is the rural foreign- born 
rate. It exceeds the urban white native and 
nonwhite rates. This last fact is significant. 
It would appear that other factors were con- 
tributing to the high death rates among for- 
eign born. Eastcott showed, within compa- 
rable age groups, English immigrants to New 
Zealand had a 30-percent higher lung cancer 
death rate than native New Zealanders, and 
the excess was 75 percent in those over 30 
years of age. Since there was no difference 
in the average consumption of tobacco, it 
a that exposure to atmosphere of Brit- 
ish industrial cities may be responsible. 
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Male-female mortality: Statistics are also 
available concerning deaths of males and 
females. It has been indicated that more 
males die of respiratory diseases than females. 

Socioeconomic variations: The association 
between socioeconomic status and causes of 
death have been established for many years, 
principally in England and Wales. In the 
United States a study of cancer incidence of 
10 metropolitan areas showed that only cer- 
tain specific forms of cancer are associated 
with income. Among this group was cancer 
of the lung and bronchus. These studies 
may have some significance if one assumes 
that the lowest rental areas are nearest to 
the source of pollution. Dr. Mancuso's find- 
ings concluded that a considerable excess of 
lung cancer deaths occurred in the lowest 
economic fifth within Cuyahoga County. 
Some of this area east of the Cuyahoga River 
Valley also lies in the most concentrated area 
of air pollution. This area also has the most 
reported incidence of lung cancer in Cuya- 
hoga County. Congressman CHARLES A. 
VANIK, representing this area, reported to 
Congress that Dr. Clarence Mills’ study of 
this area revealed 240 more lung cancer 
deaths in this area per year than the cleaner 
sections of the city. 

tal, tumor production: In addi- 
tion to the sudden or acute effects of air 
pollution, a second potential danger lies in 
the prolonged or cumulative exposure to air 
pollution. Of course, the research problems 
associated with measuring long-term effects 
are more complex. However, significant in- 
formation is being produced by laboratory 
experiments with animals. Dr. Paul Kotin 
has done pioneering work In this area and 
summarizes six laboratory accomplishments 
with animals. These summaries are quoted 
below: 

1. Carcinogenic aromatic polycyclic hy- 
drocarbons have been demonstrated and 
quantitated in polluted atmosphere of urban 
communities. Compounds identified in- 
cluded 38,4-benzpyrene and, more recently, 
$4-benzfluoranthrene. These agents have 
been used to produce skin cancers and sub- 
cutaneous sarcomas in C57 Black and Strain 
“A Mice by painting and injection. 

2. Carcinogenic properties have been 
demonstrated in fractions of the atmosphere 
that are free of aromatic polycyclic hydro- 
carbons. Compounds belonging to the 
group of oxidation reaction products of 
aliphatic hydrocarbons have been used to 

uce skin cancers when painted on C57 
Black and Strain A Mice. 

“3. Ozonized gasoline has been used in in- 
halation chambers for the production of lung 
tumors in Strain A and C57 Black Mice. 
These tumors, while differing structurally 
from human tumors, are nevertheless un- 
equivocally new growths. Their more in- 
dolent natural history in mice may well be 
a reflection of host resistance factors rather 
than an indication of lack of carcinogenic 
potency in the aerosols inhaled. 

“4, Carcinogenic materials have been 
identified in the air in a particulate state 
that permits their being breathed and de- 
posited on the lining of the lung. Many of 
these cancer-producing agents are chemi- 
cally stable and, as such, surtive sufficiently 
long after emission from pollution sources 
to be potential biological threats. 

“5. Atmospheric irritants of all types as, 
for example, aldehydes and organic acids, 
though in themselves noncarcinogenic, may 
play a role in the development of cancer by 
interfering with the normal flow of the 
mucous stream that permanently resides on 
the lining cells of the lung. It is this con- 
tinual flow of mucus that normally serves 
to prevent the accumulation of deposited 
material on the respiratory epithelium. 
Irritants can reduce the activity of cilia, the 
propelling whips that move the stream along, 
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so that stasis occurs and particle accumula- 
tion can follow. 

“6, Protein materials, normally present in 
blood and in cells, are capable of freeing 
cancer-producing chemicals from the par- 
ticles on which they are carried so that bio- 
logical activity on their part can result.” 

Dr. Kotin further concludes that atmos- 
pheric pollution in and by itself, uniquely 
supplies the links necessary for the experi- 
mental induction of lung cancer. 

A number of pollutants found in the air 
over eight different cities are being tested 
for their ability to produce cancer in mice. 
Taken together, fragmentary evidence points 
unmistakably to a relationship between air 
pollution and lung cancer. 

Certain other experimental data bear on 
this question. Substances found in the air 
over Los Angeles will produce cancer in mice 
as will extracts from motor vehicle exhausts. 
Moreover, chemical studies have demon- 
strated the presence of 3,4-benzpyrene which 
is one of the most potent known cancero- 
genic substances in the air over many cities 
in the world. 

Research done at the University of South- 
ern California has shown that the fertility 
of mice and the survival rate of newborn 
mice are reduced by long parental exposure 
to low concentrations of pollutants of the 
Los Angeles type. 

Smoking and air pollution ratios: Stocks 
and Campbell have estimated that 50 percent 
of the lung cancer deaths in the Liverpool 
area result from smoking and about 35 per- 
cent from air pollution. Hammond esti- 
mated that 31 percent of lung cancer deaths 
are due to alr pollution. 


Report to My Constituents on the 86th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, another 
Congress—the 86th—is over. The second 
session adjourned sine die on September 
1. It has been a strange Congress in 
many ways; largely because so much 
time pased without accomplishment, In 
the first session there were 23° Fridays 
when the House did not even meet. This 
session 3 whole months went by with 
practically nothing done. The Senate 
filibustered for weeks over doing any- 
thing for civil rights, and now boasts of 
the bill finally passed. We cannot fili- 
buster that way under House rules, but 
we dillydallied along most of the win- 
ter. Of course the party in power—the 
Democrats had about a 2-to-1 major- 
ity—is always reluctant to put through 
the program of a President of the other 
party, especially in election year. This 
time the Senate held up appointments of 
judges and postmasters, as everyone in 
Ohio knows all too well. However, the 
86th Congress has adjourned, and we 
can look at the record. 

It was particularly unfortunate that 
in the first 3 months of this session so 
little legislation of importance was 
passed, as it gave an excuse to the ma- 
jority leadership to recess for the con- 
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ventions and then come back in August 
to complete the work. Along with my 
Republican colleagues I opposed the re- 
cess, believing that very little could be 
accomplished in such a postconvention 
session and that it was not in the best 
interests of the United States. Now that 
the Congress has finally adjourned, the 
publie press and informed persons have 
pretty well agreed that little if anything 
real was accomplished, and that it was 
charged from the very beginning with 
political impulses. Most of the “musts” 
that were supposed to be so important to 
the country could have been passed be- 
fore the recess if the majority party had 
had the will to do so. It certainly had 
the votes. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND FAILURES 


This Congress failed to take action on 
many important matters recommended 
by President Eisenhower, such as a 
moderate upward adjustment of the 
minimum wage; constructive measures 
to meet existing farm problems; Federal 
assistance in the construction of facili- 
ties for colleges, universities, and ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; author- 
ization of 40 new Federal judgeships to 
expedite the rendering of justice; liber- 
alization of our immigration laws; and 
proper financing to avoid delays in our 
interstate highway program. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


One of the few important post con- 
vention session bills passed was the so- 
cial security amendments bill which 
authorizes a new program of Federal 
grants to the States for medical care for 
the aged. The plan finally adopted pro- 
vides that the Federal Government will 
assume one-half of the cost of provid- 
ing medical care to persons over 65 who 
have incomes under minimums to be 
established by the respective States. 
The program is voluntary on the part 
of the State with respect to the estab- 
lishment of such a program, and it is 
further voluntary on the part of the 
individual as to whether or not he or 
she seeks to be covered. The language 
of the bill clearly states that the re- 
cipients under the program are to be in 
addition to those persons now receiving 
old-age assistance, not merely a sub- 
stitute for it. 

Present social security laws restrict to 
$1,200 the amount of money a person 
May earn without losing benefits, but 
do not affect the income he—or she— 
may receive from stocks or bonds. To 
me this is wholly unjust. I introduced 
H.R. 11029, a proposal to eliminate the 
earning limitation, hoping some action 
might result. The bill as passed sets up 
a rather complicated formula which 
amounts to an increased earning of ap- 
proximately $150 a year without pen- 
alty. In addition, the bill removes the 
requirement that permanently disabled 
persons must be 50 years of age before 
they or their dependents can receive 
disability payments, and eliminates the 
6-month waiting period in the case of 
recurrence of a disability. 

This legislation does not go far as some 
would like, and goes further than others 
think wise. But it will give the coun- 
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try an opportunity to look the program 
over and make the necessary changes. 
HOUSING 


Another necessary bill passed in the 
final days of the session was a modified 
housing bill which will keep three very 
important programs going, This legis- 
lation authorized an additional $500 
million in Federal loans to build col- 
lege dormitories; provided a 1-year ex- 
tention of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration home improvement program; and 
authorized 850 million for new loans for 
the community facilities program, cover- 
ing such things as city water plants and 
sewage systems, 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Once again it was necessary to ex- 
tend for 1 year the present 52-percent 
corporate tax rate and certain excise 
taxes on beer, wine, cigarettes, automo- 
biles, telephone, and telegraph. Many of 
us were hoping that it would be possible 
to repeal the excise tax on telephones, 
believing that a telephone should be 
classified as a necessity, rather than a 
luxury. However, the bill came to the 
House under a closed rule which made 
it impossible to vote on this specific 
issue. 

GOVERNMEXT WORXERS 

Our Federal postal and classified work- 
ers were given a 7 h- percent pay increase 
by this Congress. I voted for this pay 
raise. After studying the problem care- 
fully, I was convinced that the loyal 
workers on the postal and Federal pay- 
roll had not been kept abreast of the 
cost-of-living increase, forcing many to 
hold second employment, with a conse- 
quent reduction in efficiency to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Retired Federal workers were also 
brought under coverage of the Health 
Benefits Act by the passage of appro- 
priate legislation. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Another bill on which Congress com- 
pleted action was a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment giving residents of 
the District of Columbia the right to vote 
for President and Vice President. Isup- 
Ported this resolution when it came be- 
fore the House. Thus, after 160 years of 
being denied this basic right of suffrage, 
victory is near for residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as soon as 38 State 
legislatures ratify the proposal. 

House Joint Resolution 502—now Pub- 
lic Law 86-484—-which I sponsored, gives 
authorization to the National Council of 
Negro Women to erect a memorial to the 
late Mary McLeod Bethune in Lincoln 
Park in the District of Columbia. It is 
Most fitting that in this centennial year 
honor should be paid this outstanding 
Woman, born the daughter of a slave, 
Who became the counselor of Presidents, 
and the founder of the Bethune-Cook- 
Man College. 

VETERANS HOSPITAL 


Culminating the efforts of many years, 
funds were voted this year to construct 
on property purchased by the Govern- 
Ment for this specific purpose at least 12 

ago, a new 800-bed Veterans’ Ad- 
mmistration general medical and surgi- 
Cal hospital to replace the present dis- 
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integrating Crile Hospital. This has long 
been needed to provide adequate medical 
care for the more than 715,000 veterans 
who reside in Ohio’s 38 northern coun- 
ties which come under the jurisdiction 
of the Cleveland VA regional office. 
Architectural plans for the hospital are 
now being drawn and actual construc- 
tion should get underway next year. 
CLEVELAND HAREOR 


Once again this year I joined my con- 
gressional colleagues and city and busi- 
ness intcrests from Cleveland in urgently 
requesting the House Appropriations 
Committee for funds for the further de- 
velopment of our Cleveland Harbor. 
The committee approved and the Con- 
gress voted an appropriation of $200,000 
for design and engineering funds for the 
replacement of three bridges that are a 
hindrance to navigation. 


NEW FEDERAL BUILDING FOR CLEVELAND 


A new $47 million Federal building for 
Cleveland has reached the stage of hav- 
ing funds for site acquisition and plan- 
ning approved by the Senate and House 
Committees on Public Works. Although 
no site has been agreed to, we are hope- 
ful that the actual construction funds 
will be appropriated in the next session. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1960 was a real achievement. To get this 
bill to the floor for action it was neces- 
sary to obtain 219 signatures on a dis- 
charge petition. Believing this was the 
only way to get consideration of this 
very important legislation, I was glad 
to sign the petition. When the bill 
reached the floor I supported every 
strengthening amendment and opposed 
those amendments which would have 
weakened the bill. As finally passed, the 
bill has five major provisions as follows: 
First, gives power to the courts to name 
special voting referees whey it finds evi- 
dence that discrimination against 
Negroes exists—the referees, under 
court’s jurisdiction, to take appropriate 
steps to insure that qualified Negroes are 
able to register and vote; second, pro- 
vides schooling for children of service- 
men whenever desegregation disputes 
lead to the closing of local schools; third, 
provides criminal penalties for interfer- 
ence with court desegregation orders; 
fourth, makes it possible for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to enter cases 
involving bombings of schools, churches, 
and synagogues. I had introduced a 
separate billion this subject—H.R. 2242; 


fifth, provides that voting records must™ 


be preserved for 22 months for possible 
Federal inspection. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
MUTUAL SECURITY BILL 


In the area of foreign affairs, our com- 
mittee sat for many weeks in considera- 
tion of the mutual security bill. The 
legislation which finally emerged from 
the House-Senate conference provided 
for an authorization of $4,086,300,000 
for fiscal year 1961, a reduction of $88 
million from the President’s recom- 
mendations. In the final days of the 
session the Congress appropriated a total 
of $3,716,350,000 for the program—some 
$458 million less than the administra- 
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tion had requested. This was subse- 
quently increased by & $65 million sup- 
plemental appropriation, passed at the 
urgent request of the President., 


SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR TROPICAL AFRICA 


One of the new sections added to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1960 provides a 
sum of $20 million for a special program 
for tropical Africa. This sum is planned 
for use in assisting emerging African 
countries with basic educational plan- 
ning and program development. It will 
supplement teacher training activities 
carried on under the existing technical 
cooperation program, and identify us 
more closely with the aspirations of the 
African people. With the breakdown of 
order in the Congo and establishment of 
a United Nations military force, the 
Congress approved an additional $100 
million of contingency funds for the 
President to take whatever constructive 
action that may be necessary. 

LATIN AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 


At the request of the administration 
the Congress authorized a $500 million 
social development program in Latin 
America. Growing unrest under condi- 
tions of extreme poverty and mounting 
demands for improvement require im- 
mediate attention if violent overthrow of 
governments and institutions is to be 
avoided. Specific programs will be 
worked out in cooperation with each of 
the governments concerned, and funds 
channeled through such agencies as the 
Inter-American Development Bank. An 
additional $100 million was authorized 
for relief and rehabilitation expenditures 
to earthquake-stricken Chile. 

NATO COMMISSION 


In a move directed toward increased 
cooperation among the Atlantic nations, 
the Congress authorized the appointment 
of a 20-member U.S. NATO Commission. 
This Commission is expected to partici- 
pate in a citizens conference of NATO 
countries, and will explore economic and 
political measures designed to develop 
further democratic freedom. 

FOREIGN SERVICE AMENDMENTS ACT 


As the United States has had to as- 
sume increasing responsibility across the 
world, it became more and more appar- 
ent that changes needed to be made in 
the legislation governing our Foreign 
Service. Months—ever several years—of 
study by the Department, in conjunction 
with a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, on which I serve, 
gave us S. 2633. Briefly, a reduction was 
effected in the number of staff personnel 
classes, and retirement benefits extend- 
ed to include specialists in the Foreign 
Service retirement system. These 
amendments were adopted unanimously, 
providing some limited recognition of the 
very fine job that our dedicated Foreign 
Service officers and staff are doing all 
over the world. 

CONCLUSION 


This is a little more than an outline 
of the work of the 86th Congress. Difi- 
cult as the situation is, as in the past, 
it has been a privilege to serve the 22d 
Ohio District in the many areas of na- 
tional life that grow increasingly impor- 
tant to each individual American. 
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Fulbright Professor Says Japanese Riots 
Were Carried Out by a Relatively Small 
Number of People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a Fulbright exchange professor, 
Jack Perlmutter, arts professor at the 
District of Columbia Teachers College, 
in the Nation’s Capital, was lecturing at 
the Tokyo University of Arts when the 
Japanese riots occurred. 

He says: 

No matter what the political reasons were 
underlying the demonstrations in the early 
months of 1960 which made big headlines 
in the United States, it must be remembered 
that they were carried out by a relatively 
small number of the Japanese people. Both 
students and colleagues as well as other 
Japanese friends verified this repeatedly. It 
is my experience that most Japanese people 
are anxious to cooperate with America and 
have only warm and friendly feelings to- 
ward Americans. They are learning much 
from us about ways of life, and we can learn 
much from them. 


I include here for the information of 
my colleagues a letter I have just re- 
ceived from Professor Perlmutter as well 
as an interview with him which was re- 
ported in the Washington (D.C.) Post 
and Times Herald: 

Avucust 30, 1960, 


Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. THOMPSON: Because of your sin- 
cere concern with American culture and 
kind interest in my projects, I would like 
to relate to you some of the observations 
and impressions I gathered in my year in 
Japan as a Fulbright research professor in 
painting and printmaking. Needless to say, 
I am very grateful to Senator Futsricut and 
other Members of Congress for making this 
kind of valuable cultural exchange possible. 

Through my teaching assignments at the 
Tokyo University of Arts, and lecturing in 
many parts of Japan, I met many students. 
I found them to be earnest, hardworking 
and intellectually ambitious. Art students, 
of course, are never overly concerned with 
politics. And no matter what the political 
reasons were underlying the demonstrations 
in the early months of 1960 which made big 
headlines in the United States, it must be 
remembered that they were carried out by 
a relatively small number of the Japanese 
people. Both students and colleagues as 
well as other Japanese friends verified this 
repeatedly. It is my experience that most 
Japanese people are anxious to cooperate 
with America and have only warm and 
friendly feelings toward Americans. They 
are learning much from us about ways of 
life, and we can learn much from them. 

The Japanese people have an ancient cul- 
ture that is highly sophisticated and re- 
fined, and an inherent love of beauty that 
shows itself everywhere in their daily lives 
in spite of the confusing bustle of mod- 
ernism and overcrowded conditions. The 
many friends I made in my months of paint- 
ing, teaching, lecturing, study of gallery 
methods, research on Japanese art, etc., were 
Professionally busy people. However, each 
of them found time for frequent leisurely, 
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contemplative conversations with me over 
endless cups of green tea. They seemed to 
be familiar with the art of creating un- 
hurried privacy in the midst of the most 
rushed surroundings. There are nowhere in 
the world, I believe, more rushed surround- 
ings than those found in the city of Tokyo. 
The timeout for meditative thought and talk 
is an intellectual tea break“ that taught 
me much in a creative way. 

Not only did I learn about the art, art his- 
tory and printmaking of Japan from these 
talks, I also feel I learned much about the 
people. Let me mention some of their names 
to you, unfamiliar as they may be, because 
these typify the high types of people taking 
part in art and culture in Japan. 

There is Mr. Yuji Abe, of the Yoseido Gal- 
lery, whose interest in contemporary Japa- 
nese printmakers has helped to further this 
art. He himself is a master of modern kake- 
mono mounting. Among printmakers, there 
is Mr. Fumio Kitaoka, an artist who has in- 
corporated some western techniques into his 
extremely personal style of printmaking; Mr. 
Hideo Hagiwara whose work la some of the 
most poetic seen in Japan today; Mr. Tetsuo 
Yamada who runs a contemporary print 
gallery in the anciently historical city of 
Kyoto and does fine printmaking himself; 
Mr. Unichi Hiratsuka who is one of the 
“fathers” of modern Japanese printmaking as 
well as the father of a young lady who owns a 
print gallery right here in Washington, D.C.; 
Mr. Gen Yamaguchi who was one of the first 
printmakers I met when I came to Japan 
and whose cordial welcome to his country I 
will always remember; and many more. 
From the Tokyo University of Arts, there is 
the distinguished president, Mr. Naoteru 
Uyeno. And my colleague, Mr. Mamoru 
Kubo, excellent painter in oils, and pro- 
fessor of oll painting. Mr. Kubo and his 
wonderful family helped from the very be- 
ginning to prove to me and my family what 
a gentle, hospitable, and cultured people 
the Japanese are. 

There is Mr. Atsuo Imaizumi, vice presi- 
dent of the National Museum of Modern Art, 
Tokyo, in whose beautiful home I was intro- 
duced to the symbolic elegance of the Japa- 
nese New Year. There are the hardworking 
people of the U.S. Educational Commission 
in Japan (Fulbright Commission) who are 
dedicated to the ideal of cultural exchange: 
Mr. Iwao Nishimura, executive secretary, with 
a real understanding of East-West; Mrs. 
Maki; Mr. Matsuzawa; Mr. Imai; Mr. Naka- 
mura; Miss Masaki, and others. There is 
scholarly Mr. Miyazaki whose work in educa- 
tion kept him very busy but never too busy 
for discussions with me on educational and 
cultural matters. There is Miss Lucy Nakai 
whose excellent command of both Japanese 
and English helped me out of many lan- 
guage-barrier situations. 


Equally important were my friendships 
with non-Japanese people who had lived in 
the country long enough to have an intelli- 
gent understanding of the Japanese people 
and culture, There was Ambassador Mac- 
Arthur. Also at the American Embassy, 
there was Mr. Robert J. Boylan; Mr. Paul J. 
Rappaport; Mr. Donald Bartlett who has a 
true feling for culture and refreshingly real- 
istic views on the arts; Mr. Francis B. Tenny 
with a genuine knowledge of Japan. There 
is Mrs. Elise Grilll, lecturer on Japanese art 
and art critic for the Japan Times, whose 
deep! knoweldge of art history and intimate 
association with the contemprary art scene 
makes her respected by both artists and pub- 
lic. There is Mr. Maurice Schneps, editor 
of the delightfully informative magazine, To- 
day's Japan, Orient-West. There are my 
dear Canadian friends, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Gercik whose many years of living in Japan 
have given them a tender understanding of 
the Japanese peopie. There is Father Joseph 
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P. Love whose great store of knowledge of 
oriental culture was always at my disposal. 
And there were many, many more—all won- 
derful people, too numerous to mention. 

Coming back to the United States, I re- 
discovered the beauty of America in a trip 
across the continent. While the beauty of 
Japan is in small intimate detail, the beauty 
of America is in its broad magnificent scen- 
ery. It is good to be home—but also good to 
look forward to future opportunities of going 
back to Japan for further studies of their 
arts, I hope that my studies will prove useful 
to others not only as art, but in helping to 
advance greater understanding between the 
United States and other countries. Because 
of your encouragement of cultural pursuits 
in the United States, Mr. THompson, I feel 
that you understand what I mean. 

Thank you again for your Interest in such 
important matters—important to cultural 
poople everywhere, and important to the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Sincerely, 
Jack PERLMUTTER. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 
WASHINGTON ARTIST SAW RIOTS IN JAPAN 


: When Jack Perlmutter, a Washington art- 
ist, left for Japan on a Fulbright professor- 
ship, he counted on nothing more exciting 
than a quiet round of meditation in an 
ancient Zen garden. 

Instead, the 40-year-old professor of arts 
at District of Columbia Teachers College 
found himself crouched one night on the 
floor of a Japanese car while Tokyo students 
rioted and snake danced by the light of a 
burning streetcar. 

Perlmutter, of 3826 Halley Terrace SE., is 
home again, with some surprising observa- 
tions about 1960 Japan, a centuries-old cul- 
ture assailed by swift social change. 

What impressed him about the riots was 
that, despite their anti-American flayor, the 
disturbances seemed to have little to do with 
Japanese feelings toward this country. 
The night before Prime Minister Kishi 
withdrew his invitation to President Eisen- 
hower to visit Japan, a Japanese friend told 
Perlmutter: “I tried to show you Japanese 
culture. I want you to see this, too.” 

He drove Perlmutter to a downtown riot 
scene. A group of the students spotted the 
American and as they approached the car 
the artist quailed. 

But the spokesman only told him politely 
that they were glad to have him watch and 
would like to see the car moved out of 
harm's way. 

“Very sorry,” Perlmutter was told repeated- 
ly. “This is not anti-American. This is 
anti-Kishi." 

Perlmutter, who lectured on Western 
painting and studied Japanese woodcuts at 
the Tokyo University of Arts, learned con- 
versational Japanese during his stay. But he 
decided afterward that he might not have 
bothered. 

“At the university level,“ he said, “prac- 
tically all students understand English if 
you speak slowly enough. They have to 
elect a language in secondary school and 
gear is most popular.“ 


Aa, I believe, because they still feel 
the United States is an important power” and 
partly because they feel “it was better we 
were there after the war than anybody else,” 
he said. 

Throughout the island nation, Perlmutter 
found, people are eager to learn English. 
This can be a nuisance sometimes, he learned. 

“On a bus, for Instance, a Japanese will 
come up to you and say, ‘Can I please carry 
on a conversation with you? I don't hear 
your language spoken very often? “ 

Although he found strong evidence of 
friendship toward this country, the artist 
discovered “they do not look to the United 
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States for culture, much tomy dismay, One 
of my projects there was to push American 
art.” 

He was encouraged when young Japanese 
artists came to him seeking new forms of 
expression to portray their nation’s rude 
breakthrough into the atomic age. 

Some throw anything—even old bicycle 
parts—onto their canvasses, he said. “But 
the thing is," he added pointedly, “nobody 
is laughing at them over there.“ 

The Washington artist, now an enthusiastic 
supporter of international exchange pro- 
grams, is planning exhibits of some 50 paint- 
ings he did in Japan as well as a selection of 
representative Japanese woodcuts. 


Newsletter by Hon. E. Y. Berry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
recent newsletter summarizing congres- 
sional action in the closing days of the 
2d session of the 86th Congress: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 1960. 

Dear Fur: This Congress, which came 
here for the August session with flags flying 
and bands playing, is sneaking out of town. 
Its Democrat leadership, who will campaign 
for the highest office in the land on the slo- 
gan that we need leadership, has been un- 
able to lead its own party. Crucial items 
in the President's program were thrown over- 
board, The announced program of the Dem- 
Ocrat leaders for this session was aban- 
doned. The Nation received a practical lès- 
son on the inability of the majority party 
in Congress to work together. 

On civil rights, Senator KENNEDY himself 
Tan out on the Democrat platform and voted 
against consideration. On medical care, he 
lost his principal demand—that medical care 
for the aged be financed through the social 
security payroll tax. It was this defeat that 
led to his proposal to go to the people. In 
his frustration that followed, he an- 
nounced, “Congress might as well pack up 
and go home,” On minimum wage, the ses- 
sion came up with much less than young 
Kxennepy promised. On agriculture, he 
Promised at Los Angeles immediate passage 
of a farm bill Nothing was attempted; 
nothing accomplished. 

The people were not led out of the wil- 
derness. The program for the special ses- 
sion ended just about where it left off on 
July 3. Nothing was done which could not 
have been done the week prior to the con- 
ventions, and the hoped-for leadership of a 
Seu lopsided Congress did not de- 

elop. 
BIEDICAL CARE 

In spite of the Kennedy forces, the Sen- 
ate adopted a medical care bill very similar 
to the one previously passed by the House, 
and one which leaves the handling of the 
Program to the States, following its adop- 
tion by the States, and will be administered 

gh the State welfare division. 

The Central Government proponents 
Wanted the medical care for the aged pro- 
Bram linked with social security payroll taxes 
Where it could be handled out of Washing- 
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ton. The objections to this approach are 
that it would be compulsory and limit bene- 
fits to only those already covered by social 
security. ‘ 

Actually, the elderly in greatest need of 
health assistance are those without regular 
monthly incomes. Linking health to re- 
tirement benefits under social security would 
also add greatly to the cost of the program. 
The payroll tax for retirement, now 6 percent 
and costing $10 billion annually, is already 
scheduled to go to 9 percent by 1969, and 
employers and employees would be required 
to pay even more if health were added, giv- 
ing the worker less and less control over his 
earnings. 

If the Federal Government were to oper- 
ate the compulsory medical care program, as 
proposed by Senator KENNEDY, rather than 
the States, it would mean Federal control of 
funds, including rates of compensation for 
hospitals, nursing homes, dentists, and phy- 
sicians, with reports, audits, etc., to justify 
an additional army of Federal employees to 
administer. Again, responsibility would be 
shifted to Washington, curbing community 
incentive to build hospitals and handle 
health problems locally. 

In the debate, Senator Kennepy called the 
State program most unwise because as he 
said, They will operate with all the dif- 
ferent standards which are going to be set 
up in the different States, with some States 
participating and many not participating.” 
It is dificult to understand just what is 
wrong with that. The people of South Da- 
kota, acting through their locally elected 
legislators, may wish to set up standards 
which differ from those preferred by the 
people of Massachusetts and their delega- 
tion. If so, what is wrong with this? Why 
should the Federal Government seek to im- 
pose its standards, regardless of local wishes, 
local costs, and local facilities? Is it too 
old fashioned to believe that there are those 
other than politicians and Government em- 
ployees who can operate and handle their 
own affairs and who can spend their own tax 
money? 

MINIMUM WAGE 

Eight votes in the House are all that saved 
almost every industry in the country from 
being covered by the minimum-wage law. 

As the bill was reported to the House floor, 
the bill would have increased from $1 to 
$125 the minimum wage of all employees 
presently covered and would have extended 
coverage to restaurants, hotels, and nearly 
all retail and wholesale businesses. 

By a vote of 211 to 203, the House adopted 
the Kitchin-Ayres substitute, which reduced 
the wage floor to $1.15 and limited coverage 
to approximately 1.4 million additional 
workers in retail chains with five or more 
stores in two or more States. I voted for 
this substitute. 


The central government enthusiasts in the 
Senate raised the minimum to $1.25 and ex- 
tended coverage to about 4 million workers 
now excluded. Covered under the Senate 
bill were businesses with gross annual sales 
of $1 million a year or more, even if they 
operate within one State, disregarding en- 
tirely the constitutional limits of Federal 
legislation of Interstate commerce only, 

Fortunately for the American public, the 
House conferees refused to budge from the 
position established by the eight-vote margin 
in the House. They refused to knuckle 
down to the labor bosses and insisted on 
the House version or none at all. As a 
result, the conferees were deadlocked and 
unable to agree on a compromise, with the 
measure dying in conference as the session 
ended, 

Had tt not been for the eight-yote victory 
of the Kitchin-Ayres amendment m the 
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House, in all probability we would now haye 
on the statute books a $1.25 minimum wage 
bill affecting almost every business in South 
Dakota and throughout the Nation, and pre- 
venting thousands of unskilled and un- 
trained workers from securing employment. 

This, too, will be a major campaign issue 
this fall. The voters who will decide how 
they want their vote cast in Congress (keep- 
ing in mind the small margin that decided 
the Issue in this session) must consider 
these questions: Can the Federal Govern- 
ment, by enacting a law, set wage and hour 
levels without harm to the worker and the 
economy which supports him? Would the 
increase be justified if, as is estimated, a 
half-million people, mainly teenagers, elderly 
and relatively inefficient workers, would be 
forced out of work as employers tried to 
absorb the added cost? Can the Federal 
Government fairly set wage standards when 
income levels vary so greatly throughout the 
Nation? Would such an incresse add to 
inflationary pressures so that pay increases 
would soon disappear because the worker 
would have to pay higher prices for goods 
and services? 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Because of fire danger in the Black Hills 
areas, and other public land areas of the 
West, where mining claims have been filed 
and annual assessment work is required to be 
completed prior to September 1, the Bureau 
of Land Management has granted a tem- 
porary deferment of annual assessment work. 
This is only a temporary deferment, how- 
ever, and miners seeking such deferment 
should contact the Billings office without 
delay. When deferment is granted, it should 
be flied in the office of the Register of Deeds 
of the county in which the claim 
is located to protect the claim. In these 
cases 2 years of assessment work must be 
completed prior to September 1, 1961, 

The Atomic Energy Commission will prob- 
ably accept a contract for the establishment 
of a lignite-uranium plant at Bowman, 
N. Dak., which would serve northwestern 
South Dakota and southwestern North Da- 
kota. The contract would be with the In- 
ternational Resources Corp. but the city of 
Bowman will be constructing the plant. It 
will be operated by Susquehanna Western, 
who operate the Edgemont mill. There will 
be the large mill location in Bowman with 
two field roasting units preparing the ash 
for the central mill. AEC will probably ap- 
prove the contract providing the people of 
Bowman fully understand the problems in- 
volved and are willing to take the necessary 
risks. Decisions should be firmed up before 
too long. 

Schools in federally impacted areas which 
were “short changed“ some $7.3 million in 
1958-59 by congressional appropriation will 
be relieved of their warrant lability with 
an apprepriation of that amount by this 
session. Schools with limited tax base, such 
as the Douglas School District at Ellsworth 
Air Force Base, were especially affected, but 
there are some 28 school systems in western 
South Dakota who will benefit by this de- 
layed appropriation. This is an alarming 
example of what could well happen if the 
budget of every school district in the Nation 
were dependent upon the whims of Congress 
to appropriate for school construction and 
for teachers’ salaries. Twenty-eight dis- 
tricts in western South Dakota have learned 
by bitter experience what Federal aid with- 
out Federal appropriations can actually mean. 

With my kindest regards and best wishes, 
Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. PERRY. 
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Report to the People of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the 86th Congress has come to a close 
and become a part of the history of these 
United States of America, I want to re- 
port to my people of the Fifth District of 
Indiana the activities of this Congress 
and my actions during its sessions. This 
was a hard-working, constructive Con- 
gress and I am proud and grateful to 
the people of the Fifth District for the 
opportunity to have shared in its de- 
liberations. 

Mr. Speaker, I have attended practi- 
cally every session of the 86th Congress 
and have answered 372 rollcalls out of 
382. Each day as I have approached the 
Capitol I have voiced a quiet prayer that 
in the deliberations and votes of the day 
I should represent to the full extent of 
my ability the thinking and aspirations 
of all the people in my district. I have 
felt that any day would be a lost day 
unless it marked some progress, small or 
large, toward the goals for which we are 
reaching. 


During my first term in office I have 
done my best to keep the people of my 
district informed of the developments in 
Government that affect their lives. I 
have made special reports to groups on 
legislation affecting them and requested 
their reactions. During the sessions I 
have sent out reports to the newspapers 
on important issues and once, and some- 
times twice a month, forwarded a news- 
letter to those people in the district who 
had requested to be informed on cur- 
rent events of Congress. 

In this report I will first deal with 
those projects and action that have a 
purely local impact. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. Speaker, although Indiana has 
not always welcomed Federal flood con- 
trol programs, it now recognizes that 
flood control is not something that can 
be appropriately planned and carried 
through by State action alone. It must 
have Federal assistance. When I was 
a candidate for election I made the 
pledge that, if elected, I would do every- 
thing within my power to secure funds 
for the construction of an adequate flood 
control program for the Wabash River 
Valley. 

One month after arriving in Washing- 
ton I introduced legislation which would 
have provided funds for the construc- 
tion of the Huntington, Salamonie, and 
Mississinewa Dams; and at that time I 
made a speech on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, pleading with the 
Members of Congress for the necessary 
appropriations. This was later followed 
by more speeches and committee ap- 
pearances. 


Securing funds from Congress is al- 
ways a difficult enterprise and this one 
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was further complicated by a resolu- 
tion—House Concurrent Resolution 2, 
passed by the Indiana 85th General As- 
sembly in 1947—which in effect disap- 
proved of any new Federal projects for 
Indiana. This has now been repudiated 
and the State of Indiana has appro- 
priated the money to pay for the State's 
share of the costs of a number of spe- 
cific projects, including those in the 
Fifth District. 

I am happy to report that with the as- 
sistance of dedicated, energetic, public- 
spirited individuals and groups from the 
Fifth District and the rest of Indiana, 
Congress was persuaded to appropriate 
funds for the advance engineering and 
design of these projects. This, of course, 
is only the beginning, and I intend to 
continue this fight for funds until the 
dams are finished. 

These dams will not completely solve 
the flood control problems of our district. 
Smaller dams and watersheds will have 
to be built in several areas. A watershed 
is in the process of being authorized in 
the Portland area, which will protect and 
conserve water in that community. Also, 
an engineering survey is now being con- 
ducted by the Corps of Engineers and the 
Indiana Flood Control and Water Re- 
sources Commission in the Marion area. 
This is an essential step toward a realis- 
tic solution of these problems. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Another of my ambitions is to attract 
new industry to provide increased job 
opportunities and to stimulate and im- 
prove economic- conditions throughout 
the 10 counties of the Fifth District. As 
the first step, last year I launched a 
vigorous drive to draw new industry by 
sending a letter to over 500 major Gov- 
ernment defense contractors apprising 
them of the advantages of locating or 
subcontracting in Indiana and particu- 
larly the Fifth District. 

The response to this letter was ex- 
tremely encouraging and this year I con- 
tinued this effort by directing another 
letter to over 5,000 industrial leaders. 
The replies that indicated an immediate 
interest were forwarded to the mayors, 
chambers of commerce, and other inter- 
ested parties of all Fifth District cities 
for their information and action. 

The economic and social climate of In- 
diana as well as its potential has been 
brought to the attention of every major 
industrial concern and executive in the 
country. Although we cannot expect re- 
sults overnight, there is no doubt that 
this undertaking will eventually bear 
fruit. I intend to continue in this en- 
deavor next year. 

PERSONAL SERVICES 

In the field of personal service I have 
processed hundreds of cases involving 
servicemen, veterans, social security 
claims, immigration, tax and postal 
problems and other difficulties between 
the citizens of the Fifth Congressional 
District and the Federal Government. 
What this means is that, in addition to 
the normal legislative process, my office 
handled each year between 300 and 400 
detailed and complicated personal prob- 
lems affecting the lives of many people. 


September 16 


ACADEMY APPOINTMENTS 


My service academy appointments 
achieved heights beyond all expectations. 
Each district is allowed one admission, 
or cadet, to each of the 3 Academies— 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—a year. 

My appointments were made on a 
competitive basis and more than enough 
boys qualified to fill each vacancy. In 
addition to filling the vacancies, 2 addi- 
tional boys—3 in all—were admitted to 
the Air Force Academy because of their 
outstanding scores. Five admissions in 
1 year is a record of which our district 
can be proud. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENT 


It is a distinct privilege for your Con- 
gressman to serye on the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Although the 
committee is the newest standing com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
it was honored this year by being selected 
as the Committee of the Year.” 

The committee’s role in this scientific 
age has been, and will continue to be, an 
important one. Although it is concerned 
with all types of scientific endeavors, its 
major work consists of dealing with leg- 
islation affecting the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, a new 
agency created to expand and coordinate 
our national effort to advance space 
technology and space travel. 

HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


March 12, 1959, was a proud day for 
our Nation for on that date the House 
of Representatives passed the Hawaiian 
statehood bill. It was also a proud mo- 
ment for me when I cast my aye vote on 
this bill. Mark Twain described Hawaii 
as, “The most beautiful fleet of islands 
ever anchored in the sea.” 

The admitting of Hawaii as a State was, 
as one colleague put it, a positive and 
affirmative act to spread the glory of the 
American dream 2,000 miles west and to 
say to a great people, we admit you to 
full partnership in this Union. 


LEGISLATION 


According to the Clerk over 20,906 
measures were introduced in the 86th 
Congress and over 1,645 bills were con- 
sidered in the House. It is clearly im- 
possible in the time and space allowed 
to report on all of these. I shall men- 
tion only the most important and highly 
publicized legislative issues. Upon re- 
quest, I shall be pleased to furnish more 
complete information concerning any 
particular bill, as well as a summary of 
the issues involved. 

NATIONAL BUDGET 


Despite the constant talk that this 
Congress was bent on spending, its record 
proves it has been an economy Congress. 
Both the first and second sessions slashed 
by substantial amounts most of the ap- 
propriation bills. It succeeded in reduc- 
ing the budget requests of the President 
in the first session by $1,882 million, and 
it wound up the second session with a 
surplus of $1.1 billion—five times as big 
as last January’s forecast. The biggest 
cutbacks in spending from the January 
forecast were made in four areas: Agri- 
culture, $277 million; Export-Import 
Bank, $267 million; interest on national 
debt, $118 million—lower interest rates ` 
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reduced the Treasury's borrowing costs; 
Veterans’ Administration, $117 million. 

In view of the fact that the major 
portion of our national budget is spent 
on military matters, it has always seemed 
to me that substantial savings in Fed- 
eral spending could be made in that 
area. Since coming to Washington I 
have seen considerable evidence of 
waste, extravagance, and duplication in 
the military service. In the first ses- 
sion, $19,961,000 less than budgetary re- 
quests was approved for defense appro- 
priations. Substantial sums were saved, 
in that fiscal year and other future years, 
by compelling the administration to con- 
duct a thorough review of the entire 
concept of defense against air attack, 

No matter how much is spent for de- 
tense, it will be adequate only if its 
services are integrated. A central pur- 
chasing agency for all the defense 
forces, I believe, could save many mil- 
lions of dollars in eliminating duplica- 
tions and mismanagement in purchas- 
ing. There is much progress to be made 
in the field of greater efficiency and 
economy in our sprawling Defense De- 
partment. Let me emphasize, however, 
that I am not advocating any weakening 
of our defenses for, if anything, they ate 
inadequate to meet the threat of Com- 
munist aggression. 

In fact, I believe that in order to re- 
duce expenditures arid promote efficiency 
the entire Government structure needs 
reorganization. I voted to extend the 
authority of the President under the Re- 
organization Act of 1959 to propose plans 
to Congress for changes in the structure 
of governmental departments and agen- 
cies. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Under the Mutual Security Act of 1959 
the Congress appropriated $3.5 billion in 
the first session, and $3.7 billion in the 
second session. I voted against the bill 
in both sessions. I offered one amend- 
Ment to the 1959 bill and two amend- 
ments to the 1960 bill, which, had they 
been adopted would have resulted in 
More effective administration of the pro- 
gram and allocation of funds. It would 
also have resulted in a saving to the tax- 
Payer, since each request for funds for 
à particular project would have had to 
be justified to Congress. 

While I am in agreement with the ob- 
jective of the program, I do not feel that 
the vast appropriations being made year 
after year can go on indefinitely. It 
does not seem consistent to preach econ- 
omy in our domestic appropriations and 
appropriate indiscriminately for a for- 
eign aid program that is obviously not 
accomplishing its purpose. The entire 
Program must be overhauled and stream- 
lined so it will help underprivileged 
beople to help themselves. Every effort 
Should be made to draw into the pro- 
gram the more prosperous countries of 
the free world that they might share the 
burden of helping the weak nations. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

On the 17th day of June 1960, I in- 
troduced a concurrent resolution call- 
ng for a bipartisán foreign policy. 

few moments in our history as a 
m have we faced a crisis of such 
tensity and extent as that which now 
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has begun to surround us. The fiasco 
of the recent summit meeting is but the 
most evident of the symptoms. Khru- 
shchev’s insults and mockery of the 
United States through the person of our 
President marks a low point in our diplo- 
matic fortunes. It provides a sudden 
and painful illumination of how very far 
indeed we are from any possible agree- 
ment with the Russians on the major 
issues of the cold war. The last decade 
marks a shift which could prove the most 
important in the world’s history: The 
rapid growth of the Soviet Union's eco- 
nomic, military, and political power as a 
threat to the United States. 

Nor have events elsewhere in the world 
stood still. We are faced with the emer- 
gence of the first really pro-Communist 
government in the Western Hemisphere 
in the Castro government of Cuba. 
Syngman Rhee in Korea and Adnan 
Menderes in Turkey, both closely identi- 
fied with the United States, have been 
overthrown. In Japan we met opposi- 
tion—to the signature of a Mutual Se- 
curity Pact—so strong as to threaten the 
Kishi government and to make President 
Eisenhower's visit there impossible. 

We can ill afford to allow this crisis 
in our foreign policy to continue un- 
checked. These tragic experiences em- 
phasize the need of bipartisan coopera- 
tion in the field of foreign policy. 


TAXES 


The President asked that the national 
debt limit be raised by $2 billion to $285 
billion and a further temporary increase 
of $10 billion to $295 billion to June 20, 
1960. During this session he asked for 
an extension of the temporary debt limit. 
I voted against both proposals. At the 
end of the Korean war the national debt 
was $285.5 billion. Today, having risen 
more than $31 billion since that time, it 
stands at the highest peacetime figure in 
history. Do you not think it is about 
time to call a halt? 

The transportation tax was reduced by 
half—from 10 to 5 percent—and the tax 
on local telephone calls repealed, both 
effective July 1, 1960. I supported this 
legislation; however, during the second 
session, at the recommendation of the 
President, this repeal was not allowed to 
go into effect and the taxes will con- 
tinue. 

The President recommended an in- 
crease of 144 cents in the Federal tax 


on gasoline and diesel fuels. The Con- 


gress enacted a temporary 1-cent-per- 
gallon increase, which went into effect 
October 1, 1959. I voted against this 
increase. 

The rates of income tax on the earn- 
ings of life insurance companies was es- 
tablished on a permanent basis for the 
first time in 10 years. I voted for this 
tax, in justice to other corporations and 
individuals who pay their taxes on a 
permanent basis. 

Legislation clarifying the States’ rights 
to tax net income derived from inter- 
state commerce was enacted. The pas- 
sage of this bill is not intended as a com- 
prehensive solution, but as an emergency 
measure. A study will be carried on to 
determine if any further legislation is 
necessary. 
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Also passed by the House was a bill 
allowing tax deductions for the profes- 
sionally self-employed who set aside in- 
come for voluntary plans. This is mer- 
itorious legislation and should be enacted 
into law next year. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


Because of the gaps in the provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman amendment to 
the Clayton Act, the efforts of small 
business to compete against their larger 
competitors suffered. A company could 
grant illegal price discriminations three 
times before effective penalties could be 
applied. This Congress amended the law 
to close these gaps. 

The lending authority of the Small 
Business Administration was increased 
from $500 million to $575 million and 
then again by another $150 million be- 
cause of mounting demands. 

A bill was passed that permits small 
business wholesalers of gasoline to pay 
the tax on the quantities of gasoline sold 
and thereby remedy the situation pre- 
vailing whereby these wholesalers paid 
an excise tax on gasoline that had been 
lost due to shrinkage and evaporation. 

Legislation was enacted to facilitate 
extension of credit to small business en- 
terprises by amendments to the Small 
Business Investment Act. The 85th Con- 
gress authorized the agency to set up 
private corporations to furnish long- 
term equity capital to small business; 
however, the administration has done 
very little to accomplish this. 

One of the most powerful elements in 
building this country to its present 
greatness is small business. Therefore, 
to a great extent, our economic growth 
depends on our keeping this element 
alive and active. I have supported every 
piece of legislation which I believe would 
assist the small businessman to survive 
and prosper. 

AGRICULTURE 

One of the most serious domestic 
problems faced by the 86th Congress was 
the farm problem. Farmers caught in 
the squeeze between falling farm prices 
and rising costs in production have not 
shared in the general prosperity of other 
industries. This decline in net income 
occurred in spite of the fact that the ad- 
ministration has spent millions to bol- 
ster the basic commodity prices. 

This costly farm policy has not only 
been ineffectual but has held back na- 
tional growth. Secretary Benson has 
been adamant in his conviction that 
lower prices would increase sales and re- 
duce surpluses. With the help of a series 
of Presidential vetoes, Benson forced 
Congress to lower the prices at which 
surplus crops were supported. This did 
not work, The increased amounts 
bought were small and the price cuts 
were large. In order to offset the de- 
cline in prices of farm products, farm 
operators increased the quanity of pro- 
duction. They broke all known produc- 
tion records on less land and piled up 
bigger surpluses. In 1960 the Govern- 
ment had $9 billion worth of surpluses 
stored away with storage charges run- 
ning $2 million a day. 

In an effort to bring farm prices back 
in line with operating costs and reduce 
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surpluses, Congress considered a farm 
surplus program—family farm bill of 
1960—which would have fixed wheat 
price supports at 85 percent of parity, 
reduced acreage allotment by 25 percent, 
and provided payment in kind for retired 
cropland or alternatively, price support 
at grain level and no production control. 
It would have given the various groups 
of producers of different farm produce, 
who cannot agree on what kind of help 
would be best for all, the opportunity to 
democratically choose the form they 
prefer. 

The disagreement as to what is best 
for the farmer does not prevail among 
the farmers alone, nor between the ad- 
ministration and Congress, but among 
the Congressmen. It is a regional issue 
and as a result the foregoing legislation 
was not enacted. 

Agricultural bills were enacted to per- 
mit extension of the Crop Insurance 
Board, authorize leasing of cotton acre- 
age allotments during crop years 1959 
‘through 1961, and extend the provisions 
of Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
authorizing refinancing of loans on fam- 
ily size farms, stabilize price support for 
tobacco, and create an Agricultural Re- 
search Development Commission to find 
and promote new industrial uses for 
farm products. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

No group in America is more entitled 
to special consideration than our elderly 
citizens who are retired or no longer able 
to work. After months of hearings and 
consideration, an omnibus social secu- 
rity bill was passed which liberalizes the 
requirements of the disability program; 
it liberalizes the insured status require- 
ment, making about 600,000 additional 
persons eligible for benefits; eliminates 
the 6-month waiting period for disabled 
workers and removes certain inequities 
in the law pertaining to widows and 
children. It also extends coverage to 
300,000 additional persons, and, in the 
vital field of medical care, provides 
grants to States to encourage them to 
make improvements in their medical 
payment programs for old-age asistance 
recipients. The medicare provisions are 
inadequate and it is my hope that legis- 
lation will be enacted next year to 
remedy this problem. 

VETERANS 


I am deeply grateful, as is our entire 
Nation, for the sacrifice and loyalty of 
the men and women who have served in 
the Armed Forces. 

Twenty-eight pieces of veterans legis- 
lation were signed into law during this 
Congress, Among the major bills en- 
acted was a law revising the pensions for 
veterans with non-service-connected dis- 
abilities and for widows and dependent 
survivors. The scale of payments was 
readjusted to eliminate present inequi- 
ties in pensions of veterans. It also 
equalizes the status of World War II 
and Korean war widows with those of 
World War I. 

The direct-housing-loan program was 
bolstered by an increase of $100 million 
in authorization. This program is 
especially designed to. assist veterans in 
smaller communities and rural areas. 

Legislation was enacted which waives 
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payment of premiums on t life in- 
surance policies for certain totally dis- 
abled veterans, provides additional com- 
pensation for disabled veterans with 
more than three children, permits con- 
version or exchange of national life in- 
surance policies to a new modified plan 
and provides for a program of educa- 
tional, home purchase and rehabilita- 
tion benefits for veterans with more 
than 120 days of active duty between 
January 21, 1955, and July 1, 1963. 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


It is a well known fact that Govern- 
ment employees have been underpaid. 
Most Federal employees are paid less 
than those in private industry for com- 
parable work. Congress has recognized 
this and been disposed to raise the wages 
of Federal employees for some time but 
the President has opposed pay-increase 
bills. This meant that Government 
workers were denied increases to which 
they were entitled by higher living costs 
and by comparative pay standards in 
other fields. 

This Congress finally passed a bill 
raising the salaries of classified Gov- 
ernment employees by 7½ percent. In 
voting for this bill, I felt I was voting 
for a vital need, for this group of people 
is most deserving. 

The health insurance act passed by 
this Congress will provide extensive low- 
cost coverage on a voluntary basis for 
employees of the Federal Government 
and their dependents. Half of the cost 
of this program will be borne by the 
Government. 

LABOR 

One of the outstanding pieces of leg- 
islation enacted by the 86th Congress 
was a labor bill requiring full disclosure 
and accounting of funds invested by 
unions or management groups in pension 
and welfare funds. This is not an ideal 
bill but it contains portions of three bills 
brought before Congress and represents 
the best that could be achieved to correct 
the undemocratic and racketeering prac- 
tices revealed by the McClellan commit- 
tee while protecting the interests of hon- 
est labor leaders and members, manage- 
ment, and the general public. 

I voted to raise the minimum wage 
and extend coverage because it will help 
establish levels of living adequate for 
health and help raise purchasing power 
among the poorest workers. It will in- 
‘crease spending which will raise the 
level of employment and facilitate more 
rapid economic growth and reduce un- 
fair competition between covered indus- 
tries and uncovered industries. 

It was my firm conviction that an 
exemption for these small businesses 
grossing less than a million dollars a 
year was essential and I supported this 
proposal. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

I was happy to vote for a civil rights 
bill which guarantees and protects the 
rights of every American citizen to vote. 
The bill authorizes Federal courts to fix 
penalties for obstruction of court orders 
and requires preservation of Federal 
election records for 2 years. 

EDUCATION 


Mr. Speaker, I have always believed 
that no nation is stronger than the in- 
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telligence and character of its citizenry. 
The Father of our Country spoke of the 
necessity for having an enlightened citi- 
zenry and we all, regardless of our party, 
realize the necessity for higher educa- 
tion, especially in view of the Soviet 
agricultural, scientific, and medical 
achievements, - 

Because of our exploding population, 
States and municipalities do not have 
the funds nor the borrowing capacity to 
keep up school buildings or afford more 
and better qualified teachers. Manipu- 
lation of statistics currently being em- 
ployed by some groups fighting Federal 
aid to education cannot hide the very 
obvious fact that we are facing a serious 
crises in learning. Education is one of 
the most essential programs in our so- 
ciety. Notwithstanding this realization, 
the school construction bill—the Presi- 
dent’s own bill offered in 1957—bogged 
down because certain racial and religious 
considerations were injected into the 
measure, There are many of us who 
fear the possibility of Federal interfer- 
ence or thought control of our State and 
local school systems should any improper 
type of Federal aid to education be 
adopted. This issue was given grave 
consideration and debate and every effort 
was made to dispel and prevent this pos- 
sibility. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT 

Since I come from a town where the 
railroad industry is one of major im- 
portance, I have personally known many, 
many railroad employees and am sympa- 
thetic to their problems. It was a pleas- 
ure therefore to vote for a measure of 
significant consequence to the several 
hundred thousands of railroad employees 
and their families. This bill provides 
them with increased benefits under the 
PESE Retirement and Unemployment 

ct. 

CONCLUSION 


In closing, may I say that there will 
undoubtedly be differences of opin- 
ions; however, I considered every issue 
on its merits and every position I have 
taken was determined by what I believe 
to be in the best interest of the people 
and particularly my district. 

I want Indiana, the crossroads of 
America, to become the hub of industrial 
and cultural activity. Its economic cli- 
mate should be such that our people will 
prosper, I believe in a strong America. 
An America which can proudly lead the 
world into the dawning of this new era 
because of its economic, moral, and 
spiritual strength. 


Hon. Leo E. Allen 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
before leaving Congress I would like to 
pay a word of tribute to Leo E. ALLEN, 
who is retiring from service in the House 
of Representatives this year. 
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Leo ALLEN has established a great rec- 
ord. He has, for a number of years, held 
the responsible assignment of member- 
ship on the Rules Committee. He has 
discharged his duty with credit to him- 
self and to the House, as well as to his 
country. We trust that his dreams for 
the future may be fully realized. We 
wish for Lro ALLEN the best that life can 
hold. 


Hon. Melvin Price Reviews Achievements 
of the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, each year 
at the end of the session of Congress, it 
has been my policy to review the work of 
the session. 

The 2d session of the 86th Congress 
met in a period when the country gradu- 
ally became conscious that we were near- 
ing the end of the Eisenhower era. It 
was the period when we began to recover 
some of the lost ground in the space race 
but when the Soviet Union showed no 
lack of scientific achievements. It was 
the period in which President Eisen- 
hower's journey to the Soviet Union was 
canceled as Khrushchev withdrew the 
invitation; when Red instigated and dis- 
ciplined student rioters forced the can- 
cellation of a visit to Japan. It was the 
period when the American democracy 
prepared for a new national election, 
when the two major parties chose their 
presidential and vice-presidential nomi- 
nees and the campaign began. 

Historically an election year is not a 
time when legislation is easily passed— 
and particularly this is natural when 
there are legitimate differences of opin- 
jon between a Congress controlled by 
one party and a White House controlled 
by the other. In the case of the 86th 
Congress, there have been unavoidable 
differences. 

Moreover, we have come to a time— 
after 8 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration—when an accumulation of 
piled-up needs has demanded attention. 
We have great social needs in shortages 
in schools, hospitals, college and uni- 
versity facilities; in our social security 
Programs; in housing and farm pro- 
grams; in the urgency for revisions of our 
tax systems. The administration, which 
has sought to hold the line against pro- 
grams to meet these needs, has a vested 
interest in continuing its opposition. 

The 86th Congress in both its Ist and 
2d sessions has been able to cooperate 
with President Eisenhower in a way to 
advance the deepest national interests 
without abandoning its own’ majority 
Principles. 

I can report for the sixth time—each 
year since the 1954 elections—that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was dead wrong in pre- 
dicting a political cold war if the Demo- 
erats should be trusted by the people 
with the contro] of Congress. 
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Democrats have been in control of the 
ever since the President in- 
dulged in this bit of campaign oratory, 
and there has been no political cold war. 
We have not used our majority to inter- 
fere with the President’s role as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces or 
his constitutional position as director of 
our foreign policy. Politics has ended 
at the water’s edge. 

When the Soviet Premier abused Mr. 
Eisenhower at Paris, when the Soviet 
Union wrecked the summit conference, 
we did not exploit the situation. 

Khrushchey may have thought he 
could provoke partisan dissension in the 
United States, but it never occurred to 
the responsible Democartic leadership 
that the unhappy occasions of the U-2 
so-called espionage flight or Khru- 
shchev’s bad-mannered conduct should 
modify our own support of America’s ob- 
jectives. 

Many of us have had doubts about the 
wisdom of the personal diplomacy that 
subordinates the experienced Foreign 
Service to whirlwind Presidential public 
appearances before cheering multitudes 
in foreign lands. 

Many would have preferred such ener- 
gy expended on creative thought on ways 
and means of meeting the Soviet eco- 
nomic challenge in neutralist and under- 
developed countries. Mr. Eisenhower 
has still not been subjected to sniping 
and carping criticisms no matter what 
the private doubts, 

On the contrary, the Democratic ma- 
jorities in Congress—this year as in the 
past—have supported the President's 
major steps. 

We passed a bill to authorize American 
membership in the International Devel- 
opment Association—a lending agency 
for long-term, low-interest loans to 
underdeveloped areas under management 
of the World Bank. 

We gave the President support in the 
mutual security authorizations and ap- 
propriations—despite the feeling of 
many Democratic leaders that Mr. Eisen- 
hower was shortsighted in turning down 
Senator Futsricut’s plan for foreign aid 
on a 5-year-loan basis, to begin the 
process of changing asistance from gifts 
to dependable and repayable loans. 

We renewed and extended the Defense 
Production Act. 

The heavily Democratic Senate sus- 
tained the President when it ratified the 
Antarctic Treaty guaranteeing multi- 
national development of the vast Ant- 
arctic Continent with guarantees against 
any nation attempting to plant a mili- 
tary or missile base there. 

In the field of appropriations, we 
again gave careful scrutiny to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations on Federal 
expenditures. 

Mr. Eisenhower's record in the area 
of so-called spending is not one that can 
stand the test of history. He has talked 
a great deal about economy, but there 
is little evidence that he has ever under- 
stood the basic issue of public finance. 

I have pointed out previously that in 
1952, just before the election, the gen- 
eral promised the late Senator Taft to 
cut spending to $60 billion a year. He 
has never been able to cut spending at all. 
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Our population has gone up, the cold 
war has continued, our needs for na- 
tional defense and social purposes have 
increased; we are spending $20 billion 
more than $60 billion. The record for 
the 7 Eisenhower years is a deficit rec- 
ord—topped in 1959 by a huge $12 bil- 
lion deficit. 

Mr. Eisenhower has never made him- 
self the master of the figures in the huge 
and complex Federal budget, For 7 
years, former President Truman per- 
sonally conducted annual briefings on 
the proposed budget, setting forth the 
main facts and submitting himself to 
any question asked by experienced and 
well-informed reporters dealing with the 
field. Mr. Eisenhower delegates this 
task to subordinates. When he is asked 
at a news conference about some expen- 
diture, he is likely to reply that he can- 
not keep all the figures in mind. 

This year, as in the past, the Demo- 
cratic Congress has cut many of the 
President’s proposed expenditures. In 
the first 10 regular appropriation bills 
and supplementals for fiscal 1960 and 
1961, for example, the President asked 
nearly $61 billion, and we gave him about 
$300 million less. And we did this while 
voting to increase defense spending by 
$650 million. : 

As many readers know, much of the 
major work of Congress is done in com- 
mittees. I have been privileged to con- 
tinue my work on two major commit- 
tees—the House Committee on Armed 
Services and the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

In the Armed Services Committee, it 
is our business to examine the state of 
the Nation’s defenses and the adequacy 
of the President’s proposals. It was 
from this committee that we were able to 
initiate some urgent increases in our 
preparation. 

In the Armed Services Committee, also, 
I was able to initiate a measure that ex- 
tended urgently justified economic as- 
sistance to the citizens of Okinawa, an 
island critically important to the Amer- 
ican defense position in the Pacific. Our 
Military Establishment has had an im- 
pact on the economy of Okinawa that 
causes natural concern to the people, be- 
cause of the diversion of arable land, 
and there have been efforts by the Com- 
munists to foment disorder and distrust. 

My interest in Okinawa was stirred by 
a 1955 inspection trip to the island and 
other Far Eastern positions conducted by . 
a subcommittee of which I was chair- 
man. It seemed to me then, and has 
continued to seem, that it ill became the 
United States to disregard the needs of 
the people where our bases are located. 
We have at last begun the process of 
recognizing these needs and seeking to 
meet them, 

I successfully sponsored legislation 
which resulted in surplus acreage at the 
Kankakee Ordnance Work in Will Coun- 
ty, III., being transferred to the State 
of Illinois for conservation and recrea- 
tional use. 

In the Atomic Energy Committee, we 
have continued pressure on the admin- 
istration to expand programs for de- 
velopment of peaceful uses of nuclear 
power. We have reviewed programs for 
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our defense and reviewed the efforts to 
reach an enforceable agreement with the 
Soviet Union for inspection systems that 
will liberate the world from the fear of 
nuclear conflict. I was successful in ob- 
taining authorization for a $5 million 
metallurgical laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois for our atomic energy re- 
search program. At my request the 
Commission will use $750,000 for design 
study on this building next year. 

I have naturally been vitally con- 
cerned with advancement’ of the inter- 
ests of our own communities. This year 
again we have been able to obtain ap- 
proval of appropriations to continue the 
Army Engineers survey of hillside drain- 
age in St. Clair and Madison Counties, 
so that projects can be developed to put 
an end to the flash floods that caused so 
much death, injury and property dam- 
age in 1946 and again in 1957. 

I feel certain that the 87th Congress 
next year will appropriate the relatively 
small amount of money that will com- 
plete the surveys, and that thereafter 
we can move to actual flood control and 
conservation projects that will end this 
waste and devastation. 

In discussing local interests, I must 
emphasize that in many cases the needs 
of our people are the needs of those 
in other congressional districts—for 
schools, housing, slum clearance, purifi- 
cation of our rivers and streams, a fair 
farm law. Here we have faced an 8- 
year problem: the philosophy of the 
Eisenhower administration is hostile to 
Federal leadership in these fields. This 
year, as in the past, we have been able 
to make progress only against the ac- 
tuality or threat of Presidential vetoes. 

The House of Representatives for the 
first time in history this year. passed a 
general school-aid bill, but only against 
vehement administration opposition to 
anything not tied wholly to State-par- 
ticipation provisions that would have 
made the program meaningless. 

The President for the second time ve- 
toed a bill to extend loans and Govern- 
ment guarantees of loans, plus technical 
assistance, to areas of chronic heavy un- 
employment. 

We were unable to work out a new 
farm program, although such a program 
is urgently needed, because the admin- 
istration has remained wedded to the 
policies of Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son and has consistently vetoed congres- 
sional attempts to develop solutions. 

In 1959 Congress passed a bill, of which 
I was the House sponsor, to authorize a 
food-stamp plan by which surplus foods 
would be taken out of storehouses and 
distributed to schoolchildren and others 
who actually lack proper nourishment. 
Some of the people in our own district 
would have benefited, and the food- 
stamp plan was proved workable during 
World War II. The President and Sec- 
retary Benson refused to put the plan 
into effect after having threatened a veto 
if Congress should try to make the plan 
mandatory. 

All our river communities, here in our 
district, would have been greatly bene- 
fited by a bill to increase to $90 million 
& year, in a 10-year program, Federal 
expenditures on the nationally critical 
problem of polluted, poisonous river sys- 
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tems. Both the House and Senate passed 
the bill—but the President vetoed it, and 
in the House we fell 22 votes short of 
the required two-thirds vote to override 
the veto. The great majority of Mem- 
bers recognize the importance of the pro- 
gram, and they refused to allow the 
President to kill the existing water-pol- 
lution program enacted over his oppo- 
sition. 

The stalemate that existed gave Con- 
gress power to prevent certain other ad- 
ministration actions that we considered 
unwise. 

Congress declined to lift the ceiling 
on long-term Government bonds that 
would have burdened the future with 
high interest charges. The President re- 
peatedly asked for an increase in the 
4.25-percent ceiling, claiming that it was 
needed to fight inflation, but Congress 
refused—and a few months later interest 
rates began to fall in the market. 

Congress declined to grant heavy 
boosts in postal rates because of a doubt 
that the administration has a proper 
concept of the Post Office Department 
as a service institution and has not in- 
stalled -available economies. 

Congress declined to impose an in- 
crease in gasoline tax levies pending an 
inquiry into the vast interstate highway 
program and a chance to examine other 
tax methods. 

There is no doubt that Eisenhower ve- 
toes and veto threats played a major 
part in checking affirmative legislation 
or watering it down. 

In the social security field, the admin- 
istration vehemently opposed health 
care for retired workers financed 
through the tested social security system, 
in which citizens would be able to pay 
for benefits during their working years 
and obtain these benefits when needed 
as a matter of right. 

On housing, the administration in- 
sisted that no general new housing legis- 
lation was needed, although the rate of 
residential construction has fallen far 
behind the expansion of our population. 

On city slum clearance and redevel- 
opment, the on idea was 
that the Federal share of expenses should 
be reduced, although such operations 
are utterly beyond the fiscal resources of 
local communities alone: 

On the minimum-wage bill, the ad- 
ministration opposed any increase in the 
minimum above $1.15. It opposed any 
broad increase of coverage to protect the 
10 million in interstate commerce pre- 
viously unprotected. 

In the light of the circumstances, the 
2d session of the 86th Congress wrote a 
creditable record. It added achievement 
to the record of the first session. 

In the first session, it will be remem- 
bered, the administration gave some of 
us our first real lessons in frustration. 
In 1959, just as in 1960, the President 
tried to reverse the election results, 

I was personally involved in one of his 
1959 vetoes. I sponsored, with Senator 
Humpunrey in the Senate, a bill to pro- 
tect the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration from what we consider Secre- 
tary Benson’s hostility. The President 
slew the bill with a veto, and the House 
failed by a few votes to override the veto. 
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We saw the same pattern of obstruc- 
tion this year on many domestic issues. 

Congress, nevertheless, has moved for- 
ward on a sound, responsible, progressive 
course. I think we have built a record 
that clarifies the clashes of philosophy 
between the administration and its ap- 
pointees and the majorities in Congress 
chosen by the people. 

This year we were able to pass the 
second civil rights bill since the close 
of the Reconstruction era—and the bill 
was passed under Democratic leadership 
that frustrated delays in the House and 
beat down an actual filibuster in the 
Senate. 

We passed a Sugar Act that gave the 
President the authority he asked to deal 
with the problems created by the Castro 
regime in Cuba, 

We granted the President another 
temporary increase in the ceiling on the 
national debt—a debt that never has 
fallen under his administration but has 
risen despite his charge that only Demo- 
crats are “wastrels.” 

We were able to push through a long- 
deserved pay raise for Federal civil serv- 
ice and postal employees—and we did 
this by overriding a veto. The veto was 
reversed by a vote of 349 to 69 in the 
House and 74 to 24 in the Senate: 

In addition, in the closing weeks of the 
session after the political conventions, 
Congress was able to pass these bills: 

Amendments to the Social Security Act 
which eleminates age requirements on 
totally and permanently disabled persons 
and a medical care program in coopera- 
tion with the States; a public works ap- 
propriation bill which provides funds for 
several flood control projects in this 
area; a communications—payola—bill; 
extension of the FHA loans for home re- 
pairs and extension of the college hous- 
ing program. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure to salute 244 million Americans of 
an ancestry on the 20th anni- 
versary of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. 

Members of this organization, under 
the able and inspired leadership of 
Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky, are performing 
an invaluable service to the United 
States of America in keeping us aware 
of the real nature of Communist im- 
perialism. 

We need to be reminded that the 
Ukraine is not Russian. It is not a will- 
ing member of the U.S.S.R. Its people 
still yearn for and would be willing to 
fight for the independence that was 
theirs for a few short years four decades 
ago. 
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We need to be reminded that all of 
the captive nations look to the free world 
and to the United States of America to 
keep alive their hopes of liberty from the 
Kremlin. 

This is only a part of the valuable 
work of the Ukrainian Congress, for 
which all Americans salute it on its 20th 
anniversary. As in the past, it will 
always be my pleasure and privilege to 
consult and work with the Ukrainian 
Congress. 


A Few Huge Enterprises Are Getting a 
Ride on the Greatest Gravy Train Yet 
Devised, Says C. W. Harder, President, 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, of the Federal Government’s 
$8 Billion Patent Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the able president of the Na- 
tion’s one great assodiation of small busi- 
nessmen recently declared that the pat- 
ent policy of the Defense Department 
was giving a few huge enterprises a ride 
on the “greatest gravy train yet devised.” 

C. W. Harder, president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business, 
writing in his column “Washington and 
Small Business,” says: 

The Federal Government's patent policy is 
a particularly grave problem because the 
Defense Department, and others in a posi- 
tion to hand out these research grants, give 
95 percent of them to a few huge combines. 
If it were not for the Senate and House Small 
Business Committees, it is unlikely that even 
5 percent of these huge sums would trickle 
down to small business. 

* . . * > 

This situation, then, has opened the road 
to monopolies undreamed of in the past. 

* > * . . 

Taxpayers are spending billions of dollars 
to finance a few big firms to develop new 
Products on which these firms then take out 
a patent and force the public to pay addi- 
tional millions or billions in the form of 
Patent royalties. In other words, until cor- 
rected by Congress, a method has been at 
last found to have your cake and eat it too. 

Senator Josep O'MAHONEY; our able 
Colleague, the gentleman from Delaware, 

ntative Harris B. MCDOWELL, JT., 

and I have introduced legislation to 
establish a Government-wide patent 
Policy, It is high time the Senate and 
House Judiciary Committees held hear- 
S on these bills which big business has 
kept bottled up for so long. For it is a 
. Certainty that the small businessmen 
of the Nation will never be treated fairly 
until this legislation is enacted into law. 

Senator Russet. B. Lona, chairman of 

Subcommittee on Monopoly of the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness has contributed importantly to the 
in derstanding of the dangers inherent 

the Defense Department's harmful 
and obsolete patent policy. 
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It is significant, I think, that the Dem- 
ocratic Party, acting on the good advice 
of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, and its fine represent- 
atives, C. Wilson Harder, president, and 
George J. Burger, vice president, in- 
cluded the following strong plank in its 
platform at Los Angeles: 

We favor permitting all firms to have ac- 
cess at reasonable rates to patented inven- 
tions resulting from Government-financed 
research and development contracts. 


In introducing his bill to establish a 
Government-wide modern patent policy 
Senator O’Manoney told his Senate col- 
leagues that: 

The Government's basic research should 
be promoted and protected because it is 
growing clearer every day that the com- 
parable positions of Soviet Russia and this 
country will depend upon the success and 
proper conduct of this program and the 
successful establishment of a uniform and 
sound Government policy. 


The important fact to keep in mind 
is that the Government has been study- 
ing the subject of a Government-wide 
patent policy for years. In 1947 Justice 
Tom C. Clark, former Attorney General, 
recommended that the Government 
should take title to all inventions pro- 
duced in the performance of research 
contracts with the Federal Government 
except in special cases approved by the 
Government Patents Administrator, an 
office which he also recommended should 
be established, and the heads of the 
agencies involved in the contract. This 
is still a splendid proposal and would be 
a tremendous advance over the present 
giveaway-to-big-business patent policy. 

On November 9, 1956, former Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell submitted 
a report to Congress as required by the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 in which 
he found that present patent policy 
“may be one of the major factors tend- 
ing to concentrate economic power.” 


I include as part of my remarks the 
splendid article by C. Wilson Harder, 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business. I include, in ad- 
dition, articles from the Washington 
(D.C. Star, and from Labor, a national 
weekly newspaper which is published by 
18 recognized standard railroad labor or- 
ganizations, which has long been inter- 
ested in this subject. 

The material follows: 

WASHINGTON AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By O. Wilson Harder) 

Because it is understood by so few people, 
a few huge enterprises are getting from Gov- 
ernment a ride on the greatest gravy train 
yet devised. 

Representative FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Sen- 
ator JosEPH O'MamoneY, Senator RUSSELL 
Lono, and many others in the are 
seeking to plug the loophole which enables 
huge firms with Government research work 
from continuing to capture this biggest of 
all bonanzas. 

In 1959, for example, almost $8 billion, or 
over 60 percent of all research expenditure 
spent by all industry, was Federal money, 
put up by the taxpayers. Of these huge 
grants, small business received only 5 per- 
cent. 

Now these grants were made primarily to 
develop new developments for use in the Na- 
tion’s defense complex. But the matter of 
defense has become so entwined with the 
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civillan economy, that out of this research 
comes a host of nondefense applications. 

For example, advances in metallurgy, 
drugs, plywoods, processed foods, elec- 
tronics, and in many other fields which are 
now found in consumer goods and services 
originated in research for defense. 

There is perhaps no doubt that the Gov- 
ern expenditure of billions for research for 
new products and methods to meet defense 
needs in an age of technological warfare is 
needed. But that is not where the problem 
exists, 

A huge firm, receiving millions or billions 
from Government to carry on research to 
solve a defense problem, decides that there 
is also a commercial application to the ma- 
terial or method developed with the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

The firm then seeks and receives a patent 
on the commercial application of the mate- 
rial, or process, thus acquiring an asset of 
incalculable value, all paid for by Uncle Sam, 

This is nub of problem. 

And it is a particularly grave problem 
because the Defense Department, others in 
a position to hand out these research grants, 
give 95 percent of them to a few huge com- 
bines. If it were not for the Senate and 
House Small Business Committees, it is un- 
likely that even 5 percent of these huge sums 
would trickle down to small business. 

This situation, then, has opened the road 
to monopolies undreamed of in the past. 

Senator O’MaHoner has a bill which 
would correct this situation. 

Unfortunately, due to highly technical 
nature of the matter, the issue will be 
fogged in a lot of obscure language, > 

Taxpayers are spending billions of dol- 
lars to finance a fèw big firms to develop new 
products on which these firms then take 
out a patent and force the public to pay ad- 
ditional millions or billions in the form of 
patent royalties. In other words, until cor- 
rected by Congress, a method has been at 
last found to have your cake and eat it, too. 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 10, 1960] 
Fmus BALK Space Contracts, WON'T GIVE 
Ur Patent RIGHTS 
(By William Hines) 

Faced by the threat of a sitdown strike 
by industry, the Government is moving to 
ease space age patent restrictions which have 
been criticized as “unfair, unreasonable and 
unnecessary for any proper governmental 
purpose.” 

Chairman Brooxs of the House Space Com- 
mittee will introduce a bill tomorrow em- 
bodying changes in the space law suggested 
by the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. The revisions go part—but 
not all—of the way toward meeting objec- 
tions of concerns active in the burgeoning 
space business. $ 

A number of companies, large and small, 
have adopted specific or general rules against 
doing business with NASA even at the risk 
of being branded unpatriotic. Some contend 
that the law as now written violates the 
American free-enterprise spirit and may even 
run counter to the due-process clause of the 
Constitution. 


Some of the rejected contracts were con- 
cerned with the Mercury - man-in-space 
program. 

GE REJECTS CONTRACT 

General Electric Co., one of the largest 
manufacturing concerns in the world, has 
turned down at least one contract to do 
crucial work for NASA. Its reason: Reluc- 
tance to turn over patent rights to the Gov- 
ernment on gadgets which give promise of 
commercial application outside space 
business. 

At present the space law provides that 
NASA contracts contain a clause normally 
vesting title to any patents in the Govern- 
ment rather than in the contractor. The law 
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contains a waiver provision which, under 
Space Administrator T. Keith Glennan, is 
being interpreted liberally, but some indus- 
trialists fear a tougher policy might be 
adopted by future Space Agency chiefs. 
Effect of Representative Brooxs’ proposal, 
it is understood, will be to bring NASA con- 
tract procedures regarding patents more 
closely into line with those of the Defense De- 
partment. That agency's many procurement 
offices normally write contracts that reserve 
patent rights for the company making an 
inyention, but provide for royalty free 
licenses to be granted to the Government. 
SIMILAR TO AEC PROCEDURE 


The present NASA patent provision, which 
industry complains is stultifying invention 
and hampering the space effort, is more akin 
to the Atomic Energy Commission’s patent 
procedure. AEC owns inventions developed 
under its contracts. 

In hearings last year on patent-law revi- 
sions, NASA General Counsel John Johnson 
observed: 

“We are not really like the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which had to embark on an en- 
tirely new field of technology and where the 
major work was done within the Govern- 
ment—at least at the beginning. Here we 
are right in midstream as far as the whole 
aeronautics and space industry is concerned.” 


FIVE FIRMS REJECT CONTRACTS 


Speaking for the American Patent Law As- 
sociation, Richard Whiting, of New York. 
named five companies which have turned 
down contracts containing provisions for as- 
signment of patents to the Government. As 
listed last month in a letter to the House 
Space Committee, the companies and their 
positions were: 

Electric Storage Battery Co., of Pennsyl- 
vania—Contract for batteries for the Project 
Mercury vehicle rejected. 

National Research Corp. of Cambridge, 
Mass.—A general policy on NASA contracts in 
certain fields of technology where complete 
denial of title to our inventions would place 
us in an unfavorable commercial position.” 

Corning Glass Works, of Corning, N.Y— 
Contract for glass parts for the Mercury proj- 
ect rejected. s 

AMP, Inc., of Harrisburg—A general ban 
on NASA contracts, 

Bowmar Instruments Corp., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind.—Advised by counsel to shun contracts 
with the NASA patent provision. 

PATENT CLAUSE RESTRICTIVE 


Robert R. Lent, chairman of the patents 
and proprietary rights committee of the Stra- 
tegic Industries Association, told of two other 
concerns with similar policies: the Airborne 
Research & Development Corp., of Burbank, 
Calif., and Statham Instruments, of Los An- 
geles. One of them, he said, has turned to 
manufacturing women’s compacts with built- 
in flashlights rather than vital electronic 
equipment. 

Mr. Lent said the patent provision in the 
Space Act is so restrictive that in certain 
cases the act could be construed to give the 
Government patent rights even where the 
inventor had no contractual or subcontrac- 
tm relationship with the Space Administra- 

on. 

“We think that (the provision has) the 
effect of strangling the very existence of 
small business because big business does not 
need patent protection.“ 

GYROSCOPE WORK CITED 


That big business does not feel this way 
was brought out in a letter to Representa- 
tive MITCHELL, Democrat, of Georgia, from a 
Genera) Electric official. Mr. MITCHELL heads 
the Patent. Subcommittee of the House 
Space unit. 

Dr. George L. Haller, vice president of G.E. 
and general manager of its defense elec- 
tronics division, told how his company had 
turned down a NASA contract because of 
concern over patent rights. 
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For about 10 years, Dr. Haller related, G.E. 
had been working on superaccurate gyro- 
scopes designed to work at temperatures 
hundreds of degrees below zero. 

“In the course of this research and de- 
velopment work, several inventions had been 
conceived and either actually reduced to 
practice, or constructively reduced to prac- 
tice by the filing of patent applications in 
the U.S. Patent Office," Dr. Haller said. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC BOWS OUT 

Last March the Boston Ordnance District 
of the Army gave G.E. a contract to do fur- 
ther work on the gyros, excluding “the above 
prior General Electric inventions 
from the license grant,“ he went on. 

In October the contract came up for re- 
newal, and “we were advised that approxi- 
mately half the financing for this further 
work was to be supplied by NASA, and that 
as a consequence, the NASA rights 
in inventions’ clause must be included in the 
contract.” At that point, Dr. Haller related, 
G.E. bowed out. 

The GE. official summed up his company's 
position thus: 

“The future of such gyros is not known 
with certainty at this time. They appear 
to have applications of interest to the com- 
mercial business of the General Electric Co., 
us well as potential applications for Govern- 
ment purposes. 

“The patent rights represented by the in- 
ventions in question represent means by 
which General Electric may hope partially 
to recover the sums expended by it in this 
and related developments, not all of which 
have been successful, and to develop addi- 
tional capital to continue research which 
will lead to future developments.” 

CALLS PROVISIONS “STRINGENT” 


Dr. Haller complained of “the danger that 
good-faith willingness to accept contract 
terms which the prospective contractor con- 
siders unfair or overreaching may, in a po- 
litical forum, be charged to lack of proper 
concern for the national security.” 

The NASA Act, however, “unnecessarily 
places the contractors’ interest in the na- 
tional safety in conflict with his concern 
tor the growth of his business by attempting 
to compel the acceptance of Government 
contracts containing unduly stringent pat- 
ent provisions,” Dr. Haller added. 

Emphasizing the inequality between 
NASA's law and that of agencies, Dr. Haller 
said G.E.’s cryogenic gyro is now being de- 
veloped under “a contract with a non- 
NASA agency * * * which contains non- 
oppressive patent provisions.” 

J, Anthony Moran, general counsel of the 
newly formed Space and Astronautics 
Foundation here, indorsed the proposed 
change in the law, but he minimized the 
number of concerns that would shun NASA 
contracts because of existing provisions. 

A more extreme view was taken by Mr. 
Lent, who branded Government ownership 
of patents “unworkable.” 

“Those of us who accept Government re- 
search and development contracts do so for 
only one reason: The expectancy that a 
product may result that can be produced 
and marketed at a profit,” he said. 

“I submit * * * that persistence of Gov- 
ernment patent ownership philosophy will 
ultimately make it necessary for the armed 
services to perform all of their research and 
development in their own laboratories, 
thereby freeing private industry for its 
private commercial purposes.” 


From Labor, May 21, 1960 


SOLONS Lose BATTLES To Cur Costs AND 
PROTECT PUBLIC 


Few newspapers reported it, but a series 
of significant amendments to the $39 billion 
U.S. national defense appropriation bill, de- 
signed to protect taxpayers and reduce costs, 
lost out in the House recently. Among them 
were the following: 
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1. An amendment by Congressman Hargis 
B. McDowett, Democrat, of Delaware, which, 
he said, “provides that funds appropriated 
under this act may not be used to make 
payments on any research or development 
contract, unless all resulting inventions and 
discoveries, and all patents on them, become 
the property of the United States.” 

McDowe tt explained that his amendment 
would stop the present practice, under which 
the Defense Department is giving corpora- 
tions about $5 billion a year to finance dis- 
coveries and inventions which become their 
private patented property. 

PRIVATE MONOPOLIES AIDED 

Thus, the Congressman said, huge sums 
of the taxpayers’ money are being used to 
help create private monopolies. Many ac- 
tual examples of this were pointed out by 
MCDOWELL. 

Under his amendment, Uncle Sam would 
own the patents, so anyone could use the 
Government-subsidized inventions and dis- 
coveries. Several other Congressmen spoke 
strongly for the amendment but it was de- 
Teated by a vote of 104 to 37. 

2. Con ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
Democrat, of New York, offered an amend- 
ment which would forbid corporations to 
hire Army, Navy, or Air Force officers for 
jobs in which they would sell the corpora- 
tion’s products to the Defense Department, 
until after the officer has been out of mili- 
tary service for 2 years. 

INFLUENCE PEDDLING 

SANTANGELO reminded the House that an 
investigation by one of its committees, 
headed by Congressman F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, had revealed scan- 
dalous examples of how generals, admirals 
and other high-ranking officers are getting 
fat corporation salaries for using their in- 
fluence with their old friends among the pur- 
chasing officers in the Defense Department. 

He pointed to the Htsrret committee find- 
ing that, of the 1,401 high officers who re- 
tired in a recent period, 893 did so to obtain 
a lucrative job with a defense contractor. 

SANTANGELO’Ss amendment was supported 
by HÉBERT and several other Congressmen, 
but it was defeated by a vote of 89 to 53. 

From Labor, July 23, 1960] 


Sotons Keep UP FIGHT AGAINST GIVEAWAY 
or U.S. PATENTS TO HUGE CORPORATIONS 


Progressive Senators and Congressmen are 
continuing a battle against a gigantic grab 
of taxpayers’ money by big corporations and 
their patent lobby. The main new develop- 
ments follow: 

1. Senator Josera C. O'MAHONEY, Demo- 
crat, of Wyoming, chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Patents, issued another of 
the subcommittee's staff reports on the 
patent practices of various Government 
agencies. Subject of the new report is the 
Treasury Department. 

That big agency, the report says, “spends 
tax money to finance scientific research by 
private corporations, and lets them have the 
patents on the resulting discoveries and 
inventions.” 


GET MONOPOLY CONTROL 


Thus, O'Manongy pointed out, these 
favored corporations get “control of entire 
new technical areas,” and are put in a posi- 
tion to charge high monopoly prices to the 
Government and anyone else who wants to 
use the discoveries and inventions. In 
effect, public money is used to create private 
monopolies which make fantastic profits at 
the expense of the public. 

In earlier reports in its series. the 
O'Mahoney committee made similar charges 
against some other Government agencies, 
particularly the Defense Department, which 
hands out the largest chunk of the huge 
total of $8 billion a year given by the Gov- 
a to corporations for scientific re- 
search. 
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GIVEAWAY BILL 


2. Shoved through the House near the 
close of the recent session was a bill amend- 
ing the patent provisions of the law that 
created the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, which is handing out more 
and more scientific research money to cor- 
porations in the vast and fast-growing space 
field, 

In the House debate, CHET 
Holm, who led the fight against this 
amendment, explained that, under the pres- 
ent law, all discoveries and inventions made 
by use of this NASA money belong to Uncle 
Sam, anyone is free to use them, and there 
can be no patent monopoly. 

In contrast, under the amendment, the 
NASA Administrator could let corporations 
get private patents on inventions they make 
with public money. The only requirement 
would be that the NASA Administrator 
would have to tell Congress that the Gov- 
ernment did not need to own these inven- 
tions In the interests of national security. 

“GUN AT HEAD” 

In short, Hottvrerp warned, the NASA Ad- 
ministrator would be free to hand out to 
favored corporations both the taxpayers’ 
money and the resulting inventions and dis- 
coveries. The corporations getting the pat- 
ents could refuse to let other companies use 
them, so competition would be barred and 
monopoly profits assured. 

A main argument used by supporters of 
the amendment was that, as proved by past 
experience, many tions refuse to co- 
Operate with Uncle Sam in scientific research, 
even in wartime, unless they are assured of 
patents on the products of the research, 
That was called a gun-at-head argument 
by one disgusted Congressman. 

In his opposition to the amendment, Horx- 
FIELD received strong support from Demo- 
cratic Congressmen McDowELL, of Delaware, 
Wor, of Iowa, Price, of Ilinois, DOYLE, of 
California, and Quicier, of Pennsylvania. 

AMENDMENT PUSHED THROUGH 


Quicitxy moved to knock the amendment 
out of the bill which came to the floor from 
a House committee, and leave the patent 
provisions of the NASA law as they were. His 
motion was defeated by a vote of 154 to 91. 
Wor pointed out that not a single Repub- 
Han“ voted for it. 

Another real test came on a motion to 
shelve the patent giveaway bill by sending 
it back to the committee. This motion lost 
269 to 120. Then the bill passed by a vote 
Of 235 to 31. 

8. In the Senate, a strong speech against 
this patent giveaway bill was made by Sena- 
tor RUssELL B. Long, Democrat, of Lousiana, 
who has worked shoulder to shoulder with 

NEY on the patent investigation sub- 
committee. He also denounced this kind of 
ee giveaways in general, and voiced this 


ng: 

“Political liberty can survive only within 
a competitive economic system. Yet our own 
t, through its patent political 
Policies, has been undermining the vitality of 

competition.” 
The Senate has not passed the bill but it 
ls expected to come up after the recess. * 


Hon. Gordon Canfield 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 
IN THE 3 REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, 
Gordon Canrretp is retiring from the 
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House of Representatives after many 
years of devoted service. He has repre- 
sented his district faithfully and well. 
More than that, he has represented the 
people of this country. As a member of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
Mr. CANFIELD has worked diligently. He 
has been fair in his efforts to represent 
the taxpayers as well as those who ap- 
peared before his committee seeking ap- 
propriations for the various departments. 
As above suggested, he has had the 
reputation of being more than fair to 
all parties concerned. He is respected 
for his honesty, his industry, and his 
ability. He has served the country well. 
we ee for him the best that Hfe can 
0 


Summary of Congressional Action of Spe- 
cial Interest to the Indian People in the 
Second District of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
recent newsletter summarizing congres- 
sional action of special interest to the 
Indian people in my district: 

Dran Farenp: The Democrat-controlled 
86th Congress which was elected on promises 
of doing everything to improve the lot of the 
Indian people, sneaked out of town last 
week after having failed in most of its prom- 
ises and having done little to improve the 
lot of the Indian people generally. 

It should be remembered that it is Con- 
gress which passes the laws—it la Congress 
which appropriates the money—and Congress 
alone which is responsible for legislative suc- 
cesses or failures, f 

When Congress is composed of 280 Demo- 
crats and 152 Republicans in the House and 
66 Democrats and 34 Republicans in the 
Senate they can hardly blame the Republi- 
can Party or the Republican administration 
for their failure to pass legislation bene- 
ficial to the Indian people. 

In spite of 2-to-1 Democrat majorities, Re- 
publican Members of the South Dakota dele- 
gation, Senator Munprt and Senator Case and 
myself, have been able to get through a 
number of measures helpful to South Dakota 
and South Dakota Indians. This we have 
ben able to do because of seniority in Con- 
gress, and because through the years, we 
have built up confidence in what we are 
trying to accomplish, obtaining the support 
of even the Democrat majority through the 
confidence they repose in us. It has taken 
time to build up this confidence and to reach 
positions of command on committees. For 
instance, because of my 9 years of service 
on the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, which handles all Indian legislation, I 
am the third-ranking minority member on 
the committee and the first-ranking minority 
member on the Indian Affairs Subcommittee. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


I want to apologize to my Indian friends 
and particularly to those who spent a great 
deal of time in preparing their testimony 
given before the Indian Affairs Subcommittee 
hearings held on all of the reservations in 
South Dakota in October 1959. As you will 
recall, the hearings were held by Chairman 
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James Hater, Democrat of Florida. He had 
notified all four Members of the South Da- 
kota delegation in Congress of the time and 
places of the hearings scheduled. Because of 
their interest in the welfare of the Indians, 
Senator Munpt personally attended all of 
the hearings and Senator Case attended as 
many as he could, having his administrative 
assistant attend those where he was unable 
to personally be present. 

McGovern was unable to attend any of the 
hearings or to have his assisant present. Be- 
cause of the fact that Senators Munpr and 
Case took part in the House hearings, he ob- 
jected to the testimony being printed. The 
result was that Chairman AsrINaLL has re- 
fused to permit the testimony taken in South 
Dakota to be read or referred to, and the work 
in preparation, the time given over in taking 
the testimony, was completely wasted so far 
as Congress having opportunity to benefit 
frorg the statements are concerned. 

This is the first time in my 9 years on the 
Interior Committee when an objection has 
ever been made to Senators testifying or 
taking part in House committee hearings. 
As a matter of fact, it ls customary for House 
Members to go over to the Senate to take 
part in Senate hearings, and for Senate Mem- 
bers to come over to the House side to take 
part in House hearings, but politics became 
involved in these hearings in spite of the 
fact that Chairman Hater is himself a 
Democrat. 

LEGISLATION 


One of the bills I got through Congress 
this session was a bill relieving members of 
the Standing Rock, Lower Brule, and Crow 
Creek Reservations from having delinquent 
seed loans and other debts deducted from 
payment of their land settlement where their 
land was taken under the Oahe Dam. 

Three days of hearings were held on my 
bill to provide industry on Indian reserva- 
tions, a bill I have dubbed, “Operation Boot- 
strap—Reservation Style“ because it follows 
closely the Operation Bootstrap program in 
Puerto Rico. No piece of Indian legislation 
in modern years has met with such universal 
approval as Operation Bootstrap. I mailed 
out 1,000 copies of the printed hearings. You 
probably have read these hearings and know 
that people from all over the United States 
not only came to Washington but presented 
their testimony in support of this program. 

What it does is briefly this. It authorizes 
the tribe to contract with an individual plant 
to establish an industry on the reservation, 
and grants a 10-year exemption from all 
taxes to the industry, providing it locates on 
a reservation and employs Indian people. 

Hearings on the bill will be resumed in 
January, and I am very hopeful that eariy 
and favorable action will be taken. If we 
have a Republican majority in Congress, I 
am certain that with the support of the Com- 
missioner and the Secretary of the Interior, 
as we already have, that it will be a law with- 
in a few months. 

This would mean not only jobs but a reg- 
ular salary. It would mean that the In- 
dian people would then be eligible for hous- 
ing loans. It would mean that the Indian 
people would be eligible for water and sew- 
age disposal plants and sanitary facilities of 
all kinds. It would mean building up reser- 
vation areas, and, most of all, providing op- 
portunity for those of working age and much 
greater opportunity for our young people. 

I hope to have an opportunity to visit with 
you at some of the meetings this fall. Many 
of you have special land and rental problems 
with which I have deen helping you. I shall 
continue to keep in close contact with these 
problems to bring them to a successful close. 

Again, thanking you, and with my kind 
regards, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Y. BERRY, 
(Mahto Cuwlyuksa). 
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Paraguayan Dictator Accused of Genocide 
by Exiled Priest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my pleasure to meet Father Tala- 
vera both in Venezuela and in this coun- 
try. He is a fine man, a credit to his 
church and to his country. He has re- 
fused more than 20 invitations to go to 
Cuba because he does not want to be 
identified. with either communistic, or 
dictatorial aspects of that regime. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp,.I include the following story 
which appeared in the Inter-American 
Labor Bulletin for August 1960: 
PARAGUAYAN DICTATOR ACCUSED OF GENOCIDE 

BY EXILED PRIEST 

A charge that the Paraguayan dictator- 
ship of Gen. Alfredo Stroessner is guilty 
of the crime of genocide was made in Wash- 
ington. by the Reverend Ramon Talavera 
Goiburu, leader of the Civic Christian Cru- 
sade of Paraguay, now in exile. 

In an interview at AFL-CIO headquarters 
Father Talavera disclosed that he had come 
to the United States from Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, for the dual purpose of presenting facts 
about the tyranny of the Stroessner govern- 
ment to the Organization of the American 
States, as well as to seek an end to political, 
economic, military and technical aid to the 
Paraguayan dictator. He characterized the 
Stroessner regime as totalitarian and said 
that it “poses a threat to the peace in the 
continents.” 

“The Paraguayan tyranny has shown 
patently its intention to eradicate all oppo- 
sition from the country by mass arrests, 
bloody persecution of entire segments of 
the population, inhuman torture of thou- 
sands of political prisoners—many of whom 
haye died and most of whom come out of 
the tortures ‘physically and mentally 
broken.“ Talavera said. 

Born in Paraguay in 1923 and the founder 


and at once entered upon the fight to win 
spiritual and social justice for the oppressed 
people of his native land. In 1949 he was 
elected national counselor of the Para- 
guayan Christian workers’ movement (J. 
O. O.) and for 4 years edited its publication 
entitled “Juventud Obrera.” 
CRITIC OF STROESSNER 


As an outspoken critic of the Stroessner 
government's violations of human rights, he 
was seized and deported to Uruguay in No- 
vember 1958. He continued his outspoken 
opposition in exile, and established the Cru- 
zada Civico-Christiana, which seeks by non- 
violent means to overthrow the Stroessner 
government. Attempting to return to his 
home in Asuncion in August 1959, he was 
arrested, questioned by police and then put 
on a warship and deported to Argentina. He 
has appealed to the Inter-American Peace 
Committee for help in gaining readmission 
to his homeland. 

“It is a fact known throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere that more than 400,000 Para- 
guayans have been driven from their country 
by the ruthless persecution of the dictator 
who rules Paraguay,” he said. “This figure 
can be easily verified through the statistics 
on Paraguayan residents in Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Brazil. 
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“Among the Paraguayan refugees in foreign 
lands there are a large number of women and 
children who have accompanied the huge 
exodus of workers, farmers, high school and 
university students, professionals, etc. This 
persecution of entire segments of the Para- 
guayan population because of their demo- 
cratic beliefs constitutes an authentic case 
of genocide. One-fourth of the total native 
population of Paraguay has had to fiee the 
country and to seek a better life and the 
benefits of basic human rights in foreign 
lands.” 

Talavera charged that 70 percent of Para- 
guay’s national budget is now going to sup- 
port the armed forces and police “to defend 
the tyrant against his people.” 
Paraguay today has one of the lowest per 
capita incomes in Latin America, amounting 
to only $65 in 1959. 

WAGES CUT IN HALF 


Since the Colorado Party of General 
Stroessner took over in 1947, there has been 
a 50-percent reduction in real wages, while 
the concentration of wealth in the hands of 
the privileged few has been accentuated, the 

van labor priest told the press. Only 
1.4 percent of the population owns 93 per- 
cent of the cultivable land, and 70 percent 
of the farmers do not own the land they till, 
he pointed out. 

“There is nothing resembling basic human 
rights or guarantees in Paraguay at the pres- 
ent time,” Talavera said. “The dignity of 
man is trampled upon shamelessly. Corrup- 
tion is rampant and the downtrodden ma- 
jorities of the nation live in physical and 
moral misery.” 

The Paraguayan leader termed it “a tragic 
irony of our times” that the United States 
and some Latin American governments not 
only maintain friendly relations with the 
Paraguayan tyranny but are providing politi- 
cal, military, and economic support. He 
pointed out, however, that “prominent po- 
litical leaders in the United States have pub- 
licly recognized that the U.S. policy in Latin 
America must be revised.” 

“In my own country the forces of freedom 
are organizing themselves,” he continued. 
The two large opposition parties, the Liberal 
and Febrerista Parties, have united in exile 
in a National Paraguayan Union. A new po- 
litical party, the Christian Democratic Party, 
has just been founded to fight for human 
rights and, consequently, against Stroessner’s 
tyranny. Moreover, important sectors of the 
official Colorado Party have turned against 
Stroessner and Colorado leaders in exile have 
organized the Popular Colorado Movement 
which has as the first plank in its platform 
‘to overthrow the Stroessner tyranny.’ Fi- 
nally, I should mention my own Christian 
Civic Crusade for restoration of freedom and 
dignity in my beloved homeland.” 

WANT TO FREE PARAGUAY 


All of these parties and movenrents coin- 
cide in their basic objectives of freeing Para- 
guay from Stroessner's rule and reestablish- 
ing democracy in Paraguay, he pointed out. 

“In denouncing the Paraguayan tyranny to 
the Organization of American States, the 
democrats of Paraguay seek an investigation 
by this inter-American body of the condi- 
tions prevailing in Paraguay in the convic- 
tion that the findings cannot but be the 
same as those in the case of the Dominican 
Republic,” he continued. “The Paraguayan 
tyranny also creates tensions and threats to 
the peace in the southern area of the con- 
tinent as much as the Dominican Republic 
does in the Caribbean area. 

“The condemnation of the Stroessner tyr- 
anny by the community of American States 
will undoubtedly hearten the Paraguayan 
democrats who are fighting for the dignity of 
man, for democratic freedoms, and for eco- 
nomic and social progress.” 


He said that 
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Duty-Free Importations Into the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me on the tendency of some 
companies to use the duty-free import 
statute for our insular possessions as a 
means of avoiding higher rates of duties. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCCARTHY 


I am sorry that in the closing days of the 
Congress there was insufficient time to act 
on a matter which, it seems to me, merits 
prompt legislation. I refer to the fact that 
in recent months there has been a growing 
tendency for companies to establish them- 
selves in U.S. insular possessions on a basis 
that results in their escaping the proper 
payment of duty on products they wish to 
import into the United States. 

Section 391 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, was intended to promote the de- 
velopment of employment opportunities in 
our insular possessions, in the hope that 
they would be able to raise their standards 
of living. This section ts the duty- 
free importation into the United States of 
articles produced in the islands, provided 
that the foreign materials utilized in these 
articles is less than one-half their total 
value. 

While the objectives of this section are 
most worthwhile, in practice it has de- 
veloped into a potentially dangerous loop- 
hole. This is because many foreign products 
which carry a high rate of duty can be 
shipped into the insular lons in a 
subassembled condition; assembled in the 
islands with a negligible amount of effort; 
and then automatically qualify for duty-free 
importation into the United States. 

The key to the situation is the method of 
computing the total value of such articles 
imported into this country. Under the pres- 
ent statute, the total value is computed in 
such a way that for articles bearing a high 
rate of duty, the total value is almost cer- 
tain to be more than double the cost of the 
foreign subassemblies imported into the 
possession, even though there has been little 
or no value added there, and consequently 
little benefit to the economy of the U.S. in- 
sular possession. 

In brief, section 301 has become an ave- 
nue for the avoidance of very substantial 
amounts of duty in certain industries, while 
failing in these cases to achieve its objective 
of stimulating employment and investment 
in the islands. 

I understand that the situation has in- 
tensified in recent months as concerns pro- 
ducing high-duty articles, such as watches, 
have started operations in the Virgin Is- 
lands. The entire U.S, watch industry, do- 
mestic producers as well as legitimate im- 
porters, oppose this development as an im- 
proper use of the Virgin Islands preference. 

While I do not favor the high rates of 
duty which such industries are now forced 
to pay, there is no doubt in my mind that 
it is totally improper and unfair to permit 
such duty avoidance by their competitors’ 
misuse of the Virgin Islands preference. 
Continuation of such practices will merely 
serve to upset more responsible elements in 
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such cases as the watch industry and will, of 
course, lead to very substantial revenue 
losses by our Government. 

The Treasury Department has recognized 
the loophole in section 301 and has urged 
corrective legislation. While time did not 
permit congressional action in the 86th 
Congress, I sincerely trust that the Congress 
will give this matter its prompt attention in 
January. 


TVA Ghosts Come to Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, last 
year when the Congress passed H.R. 
3460, giving to TVA bond issuing au- 
thority and broadening existing TVA 
legislation, I said that the practical 
effect of the bill would be to remove all 
presidential and congressional control 
over the use of bond and power revenues. 
I further predicted that, as a result, the 
illusory fence placed around TVA’s serv- 
ice area by the bill would shortly fall 
like a stack of cards. 

I argued that the proponents of 
socialized power had no intention what- 
soever of acquiescing in any territorial 
limitation for TVA, and that the limi- 
tations provided in the bill were only 
a temporary concession or sop to enable 
the public power boys to get their bond 
issuing authority through the Congress. 

I pointed out that any TVA area limi- 
tations would vanish as soon as they 
were able to meet the power demands 
in the present TVA service area, which 
demands had become so great because 
TVA had pirated industry after industry 
from other sections of the country by 
8 taxpayer's subsidized power as a 
ure. 

Mr. Speaker, no one in the Congress 
has a better understanding of the his- 
tory and operations of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and its eventual objec- 
tives than does my distinguished col- 
league, Brn F. JENSEN, from the Seventh 
District of Iowa. On August 26 I received 
from him a lengthy and comprehensive 
letter in which he carefully and with 
keen insight outlines what has happened 
and is happening in the Tennessee Valley 
since the passage of H.R. 3460 in July of 
last year. 

It can be readily seen that the social- 
ized power boys, who vigorously denied 
what we said during the debates on H.R. 
3460, are now proceeding exactly as we 
had predicted. It is now apparent that 
the end result in a few short years will 
be a vast expansion of the TVA service 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in my re- 
marks I insert in the Recorp this excel- 
lent letter of the gentleman from Iowa, 
Ben Jensen, and the excerpts from the 
testimony before the Appropriations 
oe referred to in Mr. JENSEN’s 

rs 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1960. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHERER: In the key- 
note speech before the Democratic National 
Convention in Los Angeles on July 11, 1960, 
reference was made to the Khrushchev 
prophecy that our grandchildren would be 
living under socialism. Naturally this 
Democratic keynoter did not tell his audi- 
ence that for years this trend toward so- 
cialism in the United States had been ac- 
tively promoted by many of the leaders of 
the Democratic Party. 

One of the prime examples of this so- 
olalistie trend is the promotion and expan- 
sion over the years of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. That it is truly socialistic was 
proclaimed by none other than Norman 
Thomas, the perennial socialistic candidate 
for President of the United States. 

During the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, controlled by a Democratic majority, 
two bills—H.R, 3460 and S. 2471—to amend 
the TVA Act were passed. These bills pro- 
vided, among other things, for the issuance 
of revenue bonds by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to provide added funds for ex- 
panding the electric power facilities of that 
agency. 

Many of the opponents of these bills 
claimed that their passage would practically 
relieve TVA of any effective control by the 
Congress over the plans of that agency for 
the expansion of its electric power system. 
An opinion was held by many that after 
passage of these bills, TVA would proceed to 
interpret the law as permitting them to con- 
struct, at will, new generating plants or 
units, without prior notice to the Congress, 
and without specific approval by the 
Congress. 

I was among several Congressmen who 
protested to the White House, with no avail, 
about approval of these bills that would 
practically remove TVA from any effective 
congressional or presidential control. The 
replies from the White House took the posi- 
tion that there was no need to be appre- 
hensive about the TVA Act as amended by 
the bills in question, and that Congress 
could in the future affirmatively legislate to 
meet any problem that might arise. 

On July 23, 1959, when House Resolution 
326 was called up for the purpose of taking 
up and accepting the TVA revenue bond bill, 
H.R. 3460 as amended by the Senate, and 
again on August 11, 1959, when the bill S. 
2471 to further amend the TVA was taken 
up by the House, you spoke out against the 
added authority being given to TVA and 
against the elimination of control over TVA 
by the Congress and the President. You 
stated that passage of S. 2471 would: 

“Instead of giving the President and the 
Congress direction over the construction of 
new power-producing projects by TVA as the 
President desired, unequivocally and com- 
pletely eliminate any direction and control 
whatsoever by either the President or the 
Congress over the use of either revenue 
bonds proceeds or power revenues by the 
corporation in the construction of new 
power-producing projects.” 

With further regard to S. 2471 you sald: 
- “Today, if we pass this bill, we wipe out 
all congressional authority and control.” 

For many years, I, too, have been greatly 
concerned about the continual expansion of 
this autocratic socialistic TVA power em- 
pire within these United States. With this 
expansion there has been a progressive as- 
sumption of power by TVA with a concur- 
rent and continuing elimination of effectual 
and proper control by the Congress. 
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In the Conaressronat Recorp of February 
24, 1959, on page A1364, I pointed out in 
some detail why I thought the “Congress 
should have more, not less, control over 
TVA—HELR. 3460 and similar bills should not 
pass.“ On page 3504 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn of March 11, 1959, I inserted the 
statement I presented that forenoon to the 
House Public Works Committee in opposi- 
tion to H.R. 3460. It should be amply clear 
from the documentary evidence presented in 
these two statements that the Congress has 
been derelict in not asserting proper control 
over this autocratic socialistic agency. In 
addition I am enclosing a reprint of an ar- 
ticle of mine, “Socialism or Freedom for 
America,” from the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorD 
of Monday, May 4, 1959. This article deals 
at some length with development of the 
autocratic socialistic empire of TVA. 

As you know, I am the ranking minority 
member of the Public Works Subcommittee 
of the House Appropriation Committee. 
Hearings before our subcommittee, since the 
passage of H.R. 3460 and S. 2471 to amend 
the TVA Act, have clearly demonstrated that 
your statements and mine about the effect 
of such bills on the TVA power expansion 
program were prophetic. Of course, we were 
not alone in the belief that the passage of 
H.R. 3460 and S. 2471 would practically re- 
lieve TVA of any effective control by the 
Congress over the power expansion plans of © 
that agency. 

Information obtained during the abore 
mentioned hearings disclosed that on August 
13, 1959, the day before S. 2471 was signed 
into law, the TVA board entered into or 
awarded two contracts for the purchase of 
two new large steam electric generators. One 
of these was for a 600,000 kilowatt steam 
electric generator for a new plant in the 
western part of the TVA system. The second 
was for a 500,000 kilowatt steam electric gen- 
erator for a new plant in the eastern part of 
the TVA system. It appears that the award- 
ing of the second of these two contracts was 
in violation of the law in force on the day 
the two contracts were awarded. 

On October 1, 1959, the TVA Board of 
Directors announced the plans for the con- 
struction of a new steam-electric generating 
plant on the Green River near Paradise in 
western Kentucky. These contract awards 
and other actions were taken without prior 
notification to or prior request for authority 
from the Congress for such action. 

It is quite apparent that TVA now con- 
siders that it can start construction of new 
steam electric power generating plants at 
will, without prior notification to the Con- 
gress, or approval by the Congress as to the 
size, location, cost, etc., of such plants. 

In an effort to obtain an admission by the 
TVA officials that they do now consider that 
they can proceed with the expansion of the 
TVA electric power facilities practically at 
will and without any requirement for prior 
notification of Congress, a series of questions 
and requests for information was presented 
by Congressman Fenton during the House 
hearings on the public works appropriation 
bill for 1961. The TVA officials were re- 
quested to submit, for the record, answers 
to these questions which would be as com- 
plete, concise, direct, and germane as pos- 
sible, leaving out all extraneous comments 
or verbiage. These questions and answers 
as reported on pages 882 to and including 
the first paragraph of page 888 of the House 
hearings on public works appropriations for 
1961 are attached hereto. For easy reference 
each question has been numbered. An analy- 
sis of the TVA answers discloses that in 
many instances they were neither complete 
nor fully responsive. This, of course, was 
not surprising, as it was in keeping with the 
TVA record down through the years. There 
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was, however, sufficient information fur- 
nished in the TVA answers to demonstrate 
that TVA now believes it has sole authority 
to decide when, where, and what new power 
generating facilities are to be constructed 
by TVA, all without any need to advise the 
Congress prior to taking action on such ex- 
pansion or to obtain specific approval 
thereof, 


The following detalled discussion of some 
of the questions and the TVA answers thereto 
are presented in order to point out the in- 
dicated freedom from control 
now held by TVA officials. The lack of re- 
sponsibilities in some instances is also noted. 

Questions (1) and (2). These questions 
requested information on the planned addi- 
tions to the TVA power system through 1964. 
Information furnished by TVA appeared sub- 
stantially responsive for the early years. In- 
formation for 1968 and 1964 appears incom- 
plete. 

Question (3). Detailed information as to 
how the power system additions were ex- 
pected to be financed was requested through 
1964. The TVA answer was neither complete 
nor fully responsive. For instance, infor- 
mation was desired on what portion of the 
cost of the new Paradise steam electric gen- 
erating plant was to be financed by power 
reyenues and what part from the sale of 
revenue bonds. This information was not 


given. 

Question (4). Detailed information was 
requested as to expected purchase or lease 
of additional powor from others. The TVA 
answer was to the effect that, other than 
probable purchase of power from Corps of 
Engineers projects on the Cumberland River, 
TVA had no other present plans for obtain- 
ing additional power through purchase or 
lease. In the past TVA has often used the 
phrase TVA has no plans“ only to end up 
doing the very thing it told Congress or the 
courte it had no plans or intentions of doing. 
Whether this will be true in this case, time 
can only tell. 

Questions (5), (7), (8), (11), and (14). 
All these questions were related to the pri- 
mary question of whether TVA had proceeded 
with the planning and construction of new 
power projects without prior notification to 
and specific authorization from the Congress 
and/or the President. 

It was hoped that TVA would, in line 
with the request, give direct and responsive 
answers. In most instances, the TVA an- 
swers, instead of being straightforward yes 
or no type answers, were rambling and cir- 
cuitous. In essence, however, these TVA 
answers disclose that TVA now takes the 
position that the TVA Act as amended now 
contains a general authorization under 
which TVA can undertake the planning and 
construction of power projects without prior 
notification to or specific authorization from 
the Congress and/or the President. 

With regard to question (14) which spe- 
cifically asked: 

“Does TVA now consider it can construct 
new powerplants when and where it secs 
fit, without prior notification to or specific 
authorization from the Congress?“ 

The TVA reply was: 

“This question is fully answered in the 
opinion of our General Counsel supplied in 
response to the question which follows.” 

This was an evasive type answer to a 
direct question that could have been an- 
swered with a direct yes or no. The sub- 
stance of the General Counsel's nse to 
the seven parts of question (15) discloses that 
a yes would be the proper answer to ques- 
tion (14). 

Question (15). This question was directed 
to the General Counsel for TVA who was 
requested to give his opinion on the control 
or lack of control that Congress now has 
over the power operation of TVA under ex- 
isting law. The following seven specific 
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points were listed on which the General 
Counsel's opinion was requested: 

1. What is the geographic area within 

which TVA can market power from existing 
or proposed new electric generating plants? 
Or from plants whose output is to be pur- 
chased or otherwise contracted for by TVA? 
Relate this to area served at time of passage 
of H.R. 3460. 
2. Can TVA initiate the construction of 
new generating plants without prior noti- 
fication to or specific authorization from the 
Congress? 

3. Is there any limitation on the area in 
which TVA can now construct steam electric 
plants? 

4. If the answer to item 3 is yes, what is 
such limitation? 

5. Can TVA enter into contracts to pur- 
chase all or part of the power to be avall- 
able from existing or new non-Federal pow- 
erplants outside the TVA area? If so, are 
there any geographical limitations as to the 
location of such plants and the area within 
which the power can be utilized? 

6. What are some of the more important 
legal restrictions or congressional controls 
TVA believes it is released from by the ex- 
ception (in sec. 15d (a) of the TVA Act as 
amended) that expenditures from bond pro- 
ceeds “shall not be subject to the require- 
ments or limitations of any other law"? 

7. Does TVA intend to set up a special 
account for bond proceeds that will not be 
tefiected in the accounting under the re- 
quirements of the Government Corporations 
Control Act? Will TVA power receipts and 
their expenditure continue to be reported 
under the provisions of that act? 

Question (15-1). This related to the area 
within which TVA and its power distributors 
can serve. The General Counsel's answer 
simply quoted section 15d(a) of the TVA 
Act as amended. Apparently TVA does not 
want to go on record as to how it interprets 
the area limitation. 

Question (15-2). Can TVA initiate the 
construction of new generating plants with- 
out prior notification to or specific author- 
ization from the Congress? 

Answer by General Counsel was as follows: 

“Congress has authorized TVA to construct 
needed generating plants within the limits 
of its bond-issuing authority and ‘the power 
revenues which are available, No further 
authorization from Congress is necessary. 

“TVA's budget program includes a state- 
ment of TVA’s plans for the construction of 
new generating plants during the ensuing 
year, but TVA's authority to construct plants 
and to issue revenue bonds for that purpose 
rests on its basic statute. If TVA should 
find that additional plants were required 
beyond those mentioned in the President's 
budget, it would have authority to begin 
construction of such plants, and would ad- 
vise Congress of such action in connection 
with its next annual budget presentation.” 

It is evident that the TVA Board of Di- 
rectors and the General Counsel are in 
agreement that TVA can under existing law 
use the power revenue and the proceeds 
from the sale of revenue bonds to construct 
new electric generating facilities when’ and 
where it pleases, and without prior notifica- 
tion to or specific authorization from the 
Congress or the President. It is indicated 
that the TVA budget program would present 
a statement on the TVA plans for construc- 
tion of new generating plants during the 
ensuing year. However, the General Counsel 
points out that this program could be 
changed later, with Congress being advised 
of the change in connection with the presen- 
tation of the next annual budget. The Gen- 
eral Counsel apparently believes that TVA 
can, within the limit of its power revenucs 
and bond proceeds, do as it pleases about 
starting new plants and tell the Congress 
and the President afterward. The TVA ac- 
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tion on the Paradise plant is ample evidence 
of such a policy. 

Questions (15-3) and (15-4). The ques- 
tion here is whether, in the General Coun- 
sel's opinion, there is any limitation as to 
the area wherein TVA can construct. new 
steam electric generating plants. 

The answer given is a circultous one, 
which, in essence, seems to say that TVA 
can construct new plants in any area it 
chooses, within an implied limitation rela- 
tive to the cost of power. With TVA itself 
making the decision as to the relative costs 
for power, it seems apparent that the Gen- 
eral Counsel is saying TVA can construct a 
new generating plant wherever it pleases. 

Question (15-5). The question here is in 
the same category of questions (15-3) and 
(15-4), except that it relates to purchase or 
lease purchase of power from plants con- 
structed by others. The answer here is 
similar and in keeping with the answers to 
questions (15-3) and (15-4) to the effect 
that TVA can lease or purchase power from 
others pretty much as it pleases. 

Question (15-6). The request here was 
for an opinion as to what were some of the 
more important legal restrictions or con- 
gressional controls TVA believes it is released 
from “by the exception (in sec. 15d(a) of the 
TVA Act as amended) that expenditures from 
bond proceeds ‘shall not be subject to the 
requirements or limitations of any other 
law.’ ” 

No direct or responsive answer was given. 
Instead, the General Counsel presented his 
opinions as to what was the basic purpose of 
the quoted portion of the TVA Act. He also 
listed two assurances that he said resulted 
from the quoted language of the act. 

It appears that the General Counsel, in not 
giving a specific answer, does not want to be 
put in a position of indicating any possible 
limitation under this freewheeling amend- 
ment of the TVA Act. 

Question (15-7). This relates to whether 
proceeds from TVA bonds are to be recorded 
and reported in a special account and how 
TVA power revenues and expenditures are 
to be reported. 

The TVA General Counsel says there is 
no accounting requirement under the Goy- 
ernment Corporation Control Act. He goes 
on to say the bond proceeds and expendi- 
tures, and power proceeds and expenditures, 
will be reflected in TVA'’s budget presenta- 
tion under the Government Corporation 
Control Act. Just what all this double talk 
means is not clear. It is evident from the 
TVA presentation in the fiscal year 1961 
budget that no breakdown between bond 
proceeds and power revenues and their ex- 

tures is to be given. It apparently will 
be the old, old story of having to pry the 
information out of TVA piece by plece. 

I shall continue to fight for the restora- 
tion of proper congressional control over the 
operations of the socialistic TVA power em- 
pire and to prevent its expansion beyond its 
presently prescribed boundary. In addition, 
I believe provision should be made for a 
payment into the Federal Treasury by TVA 
and its power distributors equivalent to the 
average unit tax payment made by power 
customers of the private utilities of the 
Nation. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
Public Works Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, I shall continue 
to strive for a full detailed disclosure on the 
record of TVA’s power operations and finan- 
cial operations, 

Sincerely, 
Ben F. JENSEN. 
Punta WORKS ÅPPROPRIATIONS von 1961—~ 
TVA ; 

Mr. Cannon. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylyania, Dr. Fenton, has left some ques- 
tions which he would like to be answered in 
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the transcript. 
for that purpose. 

The clerk suggests that we reserve the 
right for the staff to go over them. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; that is all right. 

Mr. Cannon, Without objection. 

Dr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I have a few 
observations to make and a number of ques- 
tions to ask and requests to make of the TVA 
witnesses. A number of the items relate to 
extending data placed in the hearing record 
for fiscal year 1960. I would like for the 
answers to my requests to be as complete, 
concise, direct, and germane as possible, 


I will recognize Mr. JENSEN 
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leaving out all extraneous comments or ver- 
biage. 
ADDITIONS TO TVA POWER-GENERATING CAPACITY 


Question. Will you furnish a tabulation 
for the record showing all the major addi- 
tions to TVA system capacity now under con- 
struction, planned and/or scheduled for com- 
pletion in fiscal year 1 and for each of the 
next 4 years, the total estimated cost for 
each unit or plant, amount expended for 
each at the end of fiscal year 1959, and the 
expected expenditures for each In fiscal years 
1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, and 1964? 

(The tabulation requested follows:) 


Additions to generating capacity under construction, planned and/or scheduled for operation 
prior to June 30, 1964 


[In millions) 
Esti- epa 
mate, mate, 
1960 1963 * 
Hydro units: 
Wilson units 19-111 $12.5 5 
Wheeler units 9-11 4 23 $1.3 
Melton Hill units 12 — 6.0 
Steam units: 
Widows Oreek unit 7 45.5 ah 
Colbert anit 6__..... 10.1 4.2 
Paradise units 1-3_...--.........-~..|--.------. 15.2 30.4 
E | — 1.0 33.0 
Johnsonville units 7-10 2 S et es AS RSE 
Gallatin units 3-4 * T 
C Ss a SI Se 94. 8 74.9 


1 Preliminary. 
3 Placed in service Nov. 30, 1958, ar 1959, June 13, 1950, and Aug, 20, 1959, respectively. Cleanup work being 


in 
3 Placed in tin 
and in the early part of 


ESTIMATED TRANSMISSION costs 


Question. Will you Also furnish the cor- 
responding estimated costs and expenditure 
data for the transmission and other related 
System facilities needed to market the power 
from the added system capacity for these 
same years? 

(The information requested follows:) 

Estimates for transmission system facili- 
ties are as follows: 


Million 


Preliminary. 
SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Question. Will you also show what-portion 
of the foregoing costs for generating plants 
and other system facilities are expected to 
be expended from appropriated funds, what 
Portion from power revenues, and what por- 
tion is to be derived from the sale of bonds? 
Give details for each of the years noted. 
Also give expected unexpended balance in 
each category of funds as of June 30, 1960. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Appropriated funds available from unob- 
ligated balances of previous appropriations 
are being used to complete Kingston steam- 
plant for which all units have been placed 
in commercial operation. Estimates for the 

ton plant, not included in the above 
tabulations, are as follows: Fiscal year 1960, 
$1.5 million; 1961, $1.2 million, 

To the extent possible other generating 
facilities will be financed from current power 
revenues. Revenue bonds will be issued as 
a supplementary source of financing as re- 
quired. The 1961 budget estimate for reve- 
nue bond issues is $115 million during that 
Year. For fiscal years 1962, 1963, and 1964 
it is estimated that such issues will average 
about $100 million per annum. Precise de- 
talis are not available at this time. 


fiscal E 
1980, and Ang. 9, 1959. Cleanup work being done in remaining part of fiscal year 1060 
year 


The unexpended balance of power proceeds 
is estimated at $23,215,289 at June 30, 1960. 
This estimate includes no funds derived from 
bond proceeds since first issues are sched- 
uled for fiscal year 1961. Of the $2,411,000 
total of appropriated funds estimated to be 
carried forward into 1961, it is estimated 
that $1,217,000 will be applied to the King- 
ston steamplant. 

Question. If additional power is expected 
to be obtained through purchase from Fed- 
eral projects, or by purchase or lease from 
non-Federal sources which is not now in- 
cluded in TVA system capacity, give details 
for each of the following fiscal years: 1960, 
1961, 1962, 1963, and 1964. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Power produced at Corps of Engineers 
projects now in operation on the Cumber- 
land River is being marketed through the 
TVA system; presumably power from addi- 
tional projects on that river may also be 
so marketed. TVA has no other present 
plans for obtaining additional power through 
purchase from Federal projects or by pur- 
chase or lease from non-Federal sources. 

LACK OF SPECIFIC AUTHORIZATION FOR NEW 

STEAMPLANT 


Question. At last year’s hearings you were 
requested to file for the record a copy of 
the invitation to bid on over 6 million kilo- 
watts of steam turbogenerators. On October 
1, 1959, the TVA Board of Directors an- 
nounced plans for the construction of a 
new steam-electric generation plant on the 
west bank of the Green River near Paradise 
in western Kentucky. The announcement 
also stated that the contract for the initial 
600,000 kilowatt steam turbogenerator unit 
was ordered August 13, 1959, from the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. at a price of $18,007,280. 
Was any specific authorization or appropria- 
tion ever made by the Congress for the con- 
struction of this Paradise steamplant? 

(The information requested follows:) 

Construction of the Paradise steamplant is 
covered by general authorization in the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act, as amended. 
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No appropriated funds will be needed in 
financing the cost of this project. 

Question. When was the construction of 
this $100 million-plus plant authorized by 
the TVA Board? What was the vote? 

(The information requested follows:) 

On August 13, 1959, the TVA Board of Di- 
rectors awarded a contract for a 600,000- 
kilowatt turbogenerator unit, with the un- 
derstanding that the unit would be installed 
in a new steamplant in the western area of 
the system. On September 25, 1959, the 
Board selected the Paradise site for the new 
station. On October 19, 1959, the Board 
formally authorized construction of the 
Paradise steamplant. The vote in each in- 
stance was unanimous. 

Question. Was any committee of Congress 
ever notified of the intention to construct a 
plant at Paradise and, if so, what committee 
and when? (If the answer is “yes,” supply 
a copy of such notification for the record.) 

(The information requested follows:) 

TVA’s budget justification for 1960 which 
was set out in the record of the appropria- 
tion hearings of April 22, 1959, before the 
House Subcommittee on Public Works Ap- 
propriations, beginning on page 792, in- 
cluded statements (p. 803) that “at least 
another million kilowatts of capacity should 
be started” to be financed from bond funds, 
and that “early enactment of financing 
legislation would support efforts to hold 
down the Federal budget for 1960 by avoid- 
ing the need for appropriations for this ad- 


financing of power generating facilities from 
bond proceeds. At that time TVA had 
already solicited bids for additional gen- 
erating units in anticipation of enactment 
of the bond financing legislation and there 
was considerable discussion concerning the 
invitation to bid. A copy of the invitation 
is in the record on pages 918-952. The Para- 
dise site had not been selected at the time 
of the hearings. 

Question. Was the President or the 
Budget Bureau advised of the pending TVA 
actions on the Paradise plant prior to such 
action? If not, does TVA believe it can take 
such actions without prior notification to 
or approval by the President? 

(The information requested follows:) 

The information in the TVA budget justi- 
fication for 1960 and the record of the hear- 
ing referred to in the answer to the pre- 
ceding question were available to the Office 
of the President and to the Bureau of the 
Budget. Similar information was also in- 
cluded in TVA’s budget submission for 1960 
to the Bureau of the Budget and was the 
subject of hearings before the Bureau of the 
Budget. The necessity for the additional 
capacity had been common knowledge for a 
long time. By routine, informal discussions 
the Office of the President and the Budget 
Bureau were kept informed on TVA's plans 
to provide required additional capacity. 

BIDS ON NEW STEAM-GENERATING UNITS 

Question. An examination of the abstract 
of bids shows that the General Electric bid 
on the 600,000-kilowatt unit was the only 
bid for a unit of this size. 


Apparently, the invitations to bid were 
changed almost at the last minute to pro- 
vide for alternate bids on units of unspecified 
size. Only two bids were received under this 
schedule, one from General Electric for a 
600,000-kKllowatt unit at $18,007,280 and one 
from W. for an 800,000-kilowatt 
unit at $24 million. Each of these bids was 
around $30 per kilowatt of rated capacity. 
Can you explain why this change in the in- 
yitation to bid was made and why the award 
Was made on a basis of a unit price per kilo- 
watt of almost double the unit price bid on 
the originally specified 500,000-kilowaté 
units? 
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(The information requested follows:) 

Invitation No. 31-34762 was issued April 
10, 1959, for bids to be opened May 26, 1959. 
The invitation asked for bids on units of 
different capacities: 500,000 kilowatts, 400,000 
kilowatts, 360,000 kilowatts, and 275,000 kilo- 
watts. On May 6, 1959, by addendum I, bid 
opening date was changed to June 16, 1959. 

Prior to issuing the invitation, our needs 
had been discussed with various manufac- 
turers. The consensus was that a 500,000- 
Kilowatt unit was probably the largest that 
could be built and delivered in time for oper- 
ation in the fall of 1962, the time specified 
for the first of the units covered by the in- 
vitation. ‘The invitation accordingly used 
this as the top size. After the invitation 
was issued, the manufacturers said that a 
review of their plans and manufacturing ca- 
pacity showed that units larger than 500,000 
kilowatts could be delivered within the avall- 
able time. 

On May 22, 1959, about 4 weeks before bid 
opening date, by addendum III, prospective 
bidders were notified that alternate bids of- 
fering units of different capacities would be 
considered. 

When the bids were opened, General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse were the only bidders 
offering units for operation in the fall of 
1962. 

After evaluation for efficiency, the bid 
prices on a kilowatt of capacity basis were: 


The foreign manufacturers offered delivery 
dates too late to supply our needs for a first 
unit. Their bids, evaluated for efficiency and 
for “Buy American” differential, on a kilowatt 
of capacity basis were: 


Brown js Bovericn x $23. 03 
py OT ((( CaS SE tes Peo 30. 54 
English Electric..-......--.--..--.. 81. 00 


The bids of Parsons and English Electric 
Were unacceptable both for reasons of price 
and (for a first unit) of late delivery. Award 
was made to General Electric as low bidder 
meeting required delivery. The disposition 
of the Brown Boveri bid is discussed in the 
answer to the next question. 

Question. It is noted that you have also 
ordered an additional 500,000-kilowatt unit. 
When was this unit ordered and where is it 
to be installed? Who was it ordered from 
and at what price? j 

(The information requested follows:) 

Invitation No. 31-34762, discussed in the 
answer to the preceding question, in addi- 
tion to asking for offers for units to o 
in the fall of 1962, asked for offers for units 
for operation at a later date. 

Brown Boveri offered a 500,000-kilowatt 
unit for operation in August 1963, when it 
would be required to meet the load growth 
in that year. Their quoted price was $8,500,- 
000. The corresponding evaluated cost was 
$11,514,600 after evaluation for efficiency 
and the “Buy American” differential. This 
is $23.03 per kilowatt of capacity, as noted 
in the answer to the preceding question. 

Award was made to Brown Boveri for a 
§00,000-kllowatt turbogenerator unit on Au- 
gust 13, 1959, at the price of $8,500,000. 

This unit will be installed at a location not 
yet selected where it can help to serve loads 
in the eastern part of the power system. 

LOCATION OF NEW STEAMPLANT 

Question. The President’s budget refers to 
a steamplant to be built in the eastern part 
of the TVA area. Where and what size plant 
is this? Does TVA plan to construct this 
plant without specific authorization of the 
Congress? 

(The information requested follows:) 

As stated in the budget message to Con- 
gress, a 500,000-kilowatt turbogenerator has 
been purchased for supplying loads in the 
eastern part of the system. Decisions re- 
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the location of this 500,000-kilowatt 
unit have not yet been made. As the budget 
document explains, “The specific location 
has not been determined and if studies now 
in progress do not result in a satisfactory 
new plant location, the unit can be put into 
an existing station.” The Installation of this 
unit is covered by general authorization in 
the TVA Act, as amended. 


COAL CONTRACT FOR NEW PARADISE STEAMPLANT 


Question. Was the coal contract for the 
Paradise plant obtained through competitive 
bidding? 


Yes. 

Question. If so, will you furnish for the 
record an abstract of the various bids re- 
ceived for supplying coal to the Paradise 
plant? 

(The information requested follows:) 

Only one bid was received. This was the 
bid of Peabody Coal Co. which offeréd 60,000 
tons of washed mine-run coal per week for a 
term of 12 years at $3.80 per ton f. o. b. rail 
cars at loading point, said price to be sub- 
ject to escalation to reflect changes in mine 
wages and other mine labor costs. The bid 
guaranteed a heat content of 11,700 B.t.u. 
per pound. The bid was not acceptable to 
TVA in the form in which it was submitted 
but a mutually satisfactory contract was 
worked out through negotiations with Pea- 
body, the only bidder, a course which is en- 
tirely consistent with recognized principles 
of competitive bidding. 

Question. What are the quantities, terms, 
and unit prices in this coal contract? 

(The information requested follows:) 

As awarded on October 1, 1959, the con- 
tract with Peabody calls for delivery over a 
period of approximately 17 years (beginning 
in August 1962) of approximately 65 million 
tons of unwashed, mine-run coal with an 
average guaranteed heat content of 10,770 
B.t.u. per pound. The rate of delivery for 
approximately the first 9 months is 40,000 
tons per week and thereafter 80,000 tons per 
week, The price is $2.95 per ton delivered 
(by truck) at the TVA plant. This price is 
subject to escalation to the extent of nine- 
tenths of any percentage changes in the 
average mine price of all mine-run coal 
bought by TVA from other suppliers under 
contracts with terms in excess of 1 year. TVA 
has an option under the contract to obtain 
delivery of additional tonnage during the 
contract term. 

CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OVER TVA 


Question, Does TVA now consider it can 
construct new powerplants when and where 
it sees fit, without prior notification to or 
specific authorization from the Congress? 

(The information requested follows: ) 

This question is fully answered in the opin- 
fon of our General Counsel supplied in re- 
sponse to the question which follows. 

Question. Will you have your General 
Counsel prepare for the record his interpreta- 
tion of the control or lack of control that 
Congress now has over the power operation 
of TVA under existing law? This opinion 
should, among other things, give a definitive 
answer to the following: 

1. What is the geographic area within 
which TVA can market power from existing 
or proposed new electric generating plants? 
Or from plants whose power output is to be 
purchased or otherwise contracted for by 
TVA? Relate this to area served at time of 
passage of H.R. 3460. 

2. Can TVA initiate the construction of 
new generating plants without prior notifi- 
cation to or specific authorization from the 
Congress? 

3. Is there any limitation on the area in 
which TVA can now construct steam electric 
plants? 

4. If the answer to item 3 is “Yes,” what 
is such limitation? : 

5. Can TVA enter into contracts to pur- 
chase all or part of the power to be available 
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from existing or new non-Federal power- 
plants outside the TVA area? If so, are 
there any geo al limitations as to the 
location of such plants and the area within 
which the power can be utilized? 

6. What are some of the more important 
legal restrictions or congressional controls 
TVA believes it is released from by the ex- 
ception (in sec. 15d (a) of the TVA Act as 
amended) that expenditures from bond pro- 
ceeds “shall not be subject to the require- 
ments or limitations of any other law"? 

7. Does TVA intend to set up a special 
account for bond proceeds that will not be 
reflected in the accounting under the re- 
quirements of the Government Corporations 
Control Act? Will TVA power receipts and 
thelr expenditure continue to be reported 
under the provisions of that act? 

(The requested information follows:) 

TVA ls a wholly owned agency and instru- 
mentality of the United States. It was cre- 
ated and exists under the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act of 1933, as amended, and is 
responsible for carrying out the policies and 
Programs laid down by Congress in the act. 
Subject to the vete power of the President, 
Congress may amend the act at any time. 

My views on the specific questions are as 
follows: 

1. What is the geographic area within 
which TVA can market power from existing 
or proposed new electric generating plants, 
or from plants whose power output is to be 
purchased or otherwise contracted for by 
TVA? Relate this to area served at time of 
passage of H.R. 3460. 

The geographic area within which TVA 
can market power from existing or proposed 
new generating plants or from plants whose 
power output is to be or other- 
wise contracted for by TVA is specifically 
defined in section 15d(a) of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, as amended, as follows: 

“Unless otherwise specifically authorized 
by Act of Congress the Corporation shall 
make no contracts for the sale or delivery 
of power which would have the effect of 
making the Corporation or its distributors, 
directly or indirectly, a source of power sup- 
ply outside the area for which the Corpora- 
tion or its distributors were the primary 
source of power supply on July 1, 1957, and 
such additional area extending not more 
than five miles around the periphery of such 
area as may be necessary to care for the 
growth of the Corporation and its distribu- 
tors within said area: Provided, however, 
That such additional area shall not in any 
event increase by more than 2½ per centum 
(or two thousand square miles, whichever is 
the lesser) the area for which the Corpora- 
tion and its distributors were the primary 
source of power supply on July 1, 1957: And 
provided further, That no part of such ad- 
ditional area may be in a State not now 
served by the Corporation or its distributors 
or in a municipality receiving electric serv- 
ice from another source on or after July I, 
1957, and no more than five hundred square 
miles of such additional area may be in any 
one State now served by the Corporation or 
its distributors. 

“Nothing in this subsection shall prevent 
the Corporation or its distributors from sup- 
Plying electric power to any customer within 
any area in which the Corporation or its 
distributors had generally established elec- 
tric service on July 1, 1957, and to which 
electric service was not being supplied from 
any other source on the effective date of 
this Act. 

“Nothing in this subsection shall prevent 
the Corporation, when economically feas- 
ible, from making exchange power arrange- 
ments with other power-generating organ- 
izations with which the Corporation had 
such arrangements on July 1, 1957, nor pre- 
vent the Corporation from continuing to 
supply power to Dyersburg, Tennessee, and 
Covington, Tennessee, or from entering into 
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contracts to supply or from supplying power 
to the cities of Paducah, Kentucky; Prince- 
ton, Kentucky; Glasgow, Kentucky: Fulton, 
Kentucky; Monticello, Kentucky; Hickman, 
Kentucky; Chicamauga, Georgia; Ringgold, 
Georgia; Oak Ridge. Tennessee; and South 
Fulton, Tennessee; or agencies thereof; or 
from entering into contracts to supply or 
from supplying power for the Naval Aux- 
iliary Air Station in Lauderdale and Kemper 
Counties, Mississippi, through the facilities 
of the East Mississippi Electric Power Asso- 
cation: Provided further, That nothing here- 
in contained shall prevent the transmission 
of TVA power to the Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission or the Department of Defense or 
any agency thereof, on certification by the 
President of the United States that an emer- 
gency defense need for such power exists.” 

This provision defines the relationship of 
the area supplied with TVA power on July 
1, 1957, to the area within which TVA can 
now market power. The only major differ- 
ence between the area on July 1, 1957, and 
at the time of passage of H.R. 3460 is that 
on the latter date TVA was no longer the 
primary source of power supply for the ares 
served by the city of Memphis. 

2. Can TVA initiate the construction of 
now generating plants without prior notifi- 
cation to or spectfic authorization from the 
Congress? 

Congress has authorized TVA to construct 
needed generating plants within the limits 
of its bond issuing authority and the power 
revenues which are available. No further 
authorization from Congress is necessary. 

TVA's budget program includes a state- 
ment of TVA's plans for the construction 
of new generating plants during the ensuing 
year, but TVA's authority to construct plants 
and to issue revenue bonds for that pur- 
Pose rests on its basic: statute. If TVA 
should find that additional plants were re- 
quired beyond those mentioned in the Presi- 
dent's budget, it would have authority to 
begin construction of such plants, and would 
advise Congress of such action in connec- 
tion with its next annual budget presenta- 


3. Is there any limitation on the area in 
Which TVA can now construct steam electric 
Plants? 

See answer to No. 4 below. 

4. If the answer to item 3 is “Yes,” what 
is such limitation? 

The TVA Board is obligated to supply 
Power at the lowest possible cost to the area 
Which relies on TVA as its primary source of 
Power supply and thus is obligated to con- 
Struct those generating plants which will 
&ccomplish that result. Congress elected to 
limit the area within which TVA power could 
be supplied but it recognized that any arbi- 

limit on the area within which gener- 
ating plants could be constructed would be 
inconsistent with the obligation imposed on 
the TVA Board to produce power at the 
lowest possible cost. The location of a gen- 
‘rating plant can be selected only after a 
Careful weighing of the various factors which 
determine its economic feasibility. Among 
the more important factors are availability 
Of coal, transmission distance to the load 
Centers where the power is needed, the avail- 
ability of adequate water for cooling pur- 
Poses, and the availability of rail, water, and 
highway transportation. 

5. Can TVA enter into contracts to pur- 
chase all or part of the power to be available 
from existing or new non-Federal power- 
Plants outside the TVA area? If so, are 

any geographical limitations as to the 
location of such plants and the area within 
Which the power can be utilized? 

The TVA Board is under a duty to operate 

the TVA power system as efficiently, and to 
costs as low, as possible. Accordingly, 
the controlling consideration in a decision 
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whether to power from a non- 
Federal source, as in the location of a gen- 
erating plant to be constructed by TVA itself 
and in a choice between purchase or con- 
struction, is whether the power to be ob- 
tained will be the most economical available 
from the standpoint of the TVA power sys- 
tem asa whole. Subject to this basic limita- 
tion, there is no arbitrary geographical re- 
striction on the location either of TVA plants 
or of non-Federal plants from which power 
may be purchased. Utilization of power from 
both sources is subject to the geographical 
limitations set out in the answer to question 
1 above. z 

6. What are some of the more important 
legal restrictions or congressional controls 
TVA believes it is released from by the ex- 
ception (in sec. 15d(a) of the TVA Act as 
amended) that expenditures from bond pro- 
@eeds “shall not be subject to the require- 
ments or limitations of any other law“? 

The basic purpose of the quoted provision 
is to enhance the marketability of the bonds 
by making clear to prospective purchasers 
that the limitations on the issuance of bonds 
are those specified in the act itself. It pro- 
vides additional assurance that TVA's abil- 
ity to begin construction of new generating 
capacity as and when needed is not depend- 
ent on the appropriation process. It also 
provides assurance that the flexibility given 
to TVA in the act will not be restricted in- 
veda by statutes of general applica- 

on, 

7. Does TVA intend to set up a special 
account for bond proceeds that will not be 
reflected In the accounting under the re- 
quirements of the Government Corporation 
Control Act? Will TVA power receipts and 
their expenditure continue to be reported 
under the provisions of that act? 

The Government Corporation Control Act 
contains no accounting requirements. TVA's 
bond proceeds and their expenditure will be 
refiected in TVA’s budget presentations under 
the Government Corporation Control Act. 
TVA power receipts and their expenditure 
will also be reflected in TVA’s budget pres- 
entations. 

REDUCTION IN TVA LOAD ESTIMATES 

Question. It appears that your peakload 
for this winter of 1959-60 is nearly three- 
quarter million kilowatts below the estimate 
you made last year; is this correct? Will 
you explain why you were so far off from 
your estimate? 

(The information requested follows:) 

The estimate of last year for. the winter 
of 1959-60 was 10,300,000 kilowatts. The ac- 
tual peak demand for the winter was 9,641,- 
000 on March 1, 1960. The difference be- 
tween the actual and estimate is 659,000 kilo- 
watts. About 300,000 kilowatts of this dif- 
ference results from less deliveries to the 
Federal agencies, principally to AEC, than 
had been estimated. Also, the aluminum 
producers in this area did not operate four 
aluminum potlines and associated fabricat- 
ing equipment which we anticipated to be 
in operation. That resulted in another 150,- 
000 kilowatts less load. The temperature 
at the time of our peak on March 1 was 22°, 
or about 8“ warmer than the normal mini- 
mum during the winter season when the 
peak is expected to be established. At that 
time, wind velocity was higher than normal 
offsetting some of the warmer-than-normal 
temperature. The net effect of the weather, 
however, reduced the system load by at least 
another 200,000 kilowatts. The sum of these 
factors adds to 650,000 kilowatts, which al- 
most exactly equals the difference between 
the estimated and actual demands. 

Question, Why have you reduced all your 
future load estimates by about 800,000 kilo- 
watts below those of last years? Would it 
have anything to do with the lack of a need 
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to show such a gloomy picture on require- 
ments for future capacity additions, now 
that you have obtained authority to issue 
bonds? 

(The requested information follows:) 

From year to year the load forecasts are 
adjusted to reflect experience of trends and 
new developments. In the current estimates 
the expected demands of AEC on the TVA 
system were reduced about 600,000 kilowatts. 
About half of that reduction reflected the 
information that AEC would not be likely 
to operate at extended load, as it had in re- 
cent years; the rest of the reduction was 
made on the basis of discussions with AEC 
of their ability to take more power during 
part of the year and less during TVA's peak 
season of the year. Most of the other 200,000- 
kilowatt reduction was made to reflect later 
knowledge of industrial trends following the 
recession. 

TVA SYSTEM CAPACITY 

Question. Will you bring the tabulation 
on page 906 of the fiscal year 1960 hearings 
upto date as of December 31, 1959? 


(The requested information follows:) 
CAPACITY IN SERVICE DECEMBER 31, 1959 


The following table divides the installed 
capacity among the categories named. It 
also gives a corresponding approximate 
breakdown of the estimated maximum capa- 
bility at time of peak demand (before de- 
ducting necessary reserves); however, the 
total has more validity and significance than 
the components because the capabilities of 
individual plants or groups or plants are 
not independent of each other and because 
they are more highly variable than the total. 


[Kilowatts] 


Hydroplants: 
TV 


8 2, 553, 000 
Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
99 928050 
Steamplants, TVA. 


Question. Will you bring the tabulation on 
page 907 of the fiscal year 1960 hearings for- 
ward to show comparable information as of 
December 31, for each of the years 1960, 1961, 
1962, 1963, and 1964? 

(The requested information follows:) 


Capacity of presently scheduled additions 
[Kilowatts] 


11, 910, 710 12, 213, 000 

12, 072, 710 12, 375, 000 

13, 200, 910 13, 575, 000 

1 18 910 . 15 750, 000 
ç 


tTentative Ean new eastern steam unit, Paradise 
unit 2, and Melton Hill units 1-2). 
2 Program for 1964 has not yet been determined. 


PEAK LOADS ON TVA SYSTEM 


Question, Will you bring the tabulation on 
page 909 of the fiscal year 1960 hearings up to 
date by adding the figures for fiscal year 
1960? It is noted that the Federal Power 
Commission reports the maximum peak for 
the TVA system for fiscal year 1960 so far 
was 9,586,000 kilowatts for January 1960. 
Has this peak been exceeded since that time? 
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(The information requested follows:) 


TVA system loads at time of system peak, in 
thousands of kilowatts 


2, 590 285 2,305 14¹ 
3,000 359 2,641 162 
3, 736 117 3,019 178 
4,240 963 3,277 205 
5,295 1, 409 3,836 27 
6, 952 2, 753 4,199 287 
8, 208 3, 597 4, 701 827 
9, 239 3,705 5,444 301 
9, 418 3,437 | 35, 981 291 
9, 702 3, 254 6, 448 327 
9, 641 3,276 6, 365 0 
Norkx.—Tbe load of 9,586,000 kilowatts for January 10 


te exceeded by a load of 9,641,000 kilowatts on ) 

Question. Will you furnish for the record 
a tabulation showing your peak load during 
each month of calendar year 1959 and of 
1960 to date, with a breakdown of this to 
show Federal load, and non-Federal loads? 
Also show, if any, the peak delivery to Mem- 
phis included in the non-Federal loads. 

(The tabulation requested follows:) 


ar. 1, 


TVA system loads at time of system peak, in 
thousands of kilowatts 


eocescocosSBessk 


FF 
2833838288888 
SSebeeeeeee 
888828 883328832 


ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSE HEATING 
Question. Will you bring the tabulation on 


page 911 of the fiscal year 1960 up 
to date by only including data for calendar 
years 1959 and 1960 to date? 

(The information requested follows:) 


Approzimate electricity use for house heating 
1 


n TVA area 
Energy, Thousands 
Month and year millions of | of kilowatts 
kilowatt- demand 


1 The effect of the house heating loads on the monthly 


system peak ts less than the numbers shown 
because of diversity among these loads and other loads. 


DEFICIT OPERATION OF TVA DISTRIBUTORS 


Question. We have often heard about how 
successful the operations have been in the 
TVA power area and how much greater usage 
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the TVA arena has in comparison with the 
balance of the Nation. In examining the 
TVA report on the operations of the TVA 
power distributors, I find a number of in- 
stances where the distributors are and have 
been operating at a deficit and have per cus- 
tomer power use below the national average. 
Many of these particular TVA distributors 
have been in operation for 15 or 20 years. 

In this connection, will you furnish, for 
the record for each of the past 5 years, the 
number of distributors that have either 
operated in the red in any such year or had a 
deficit in accumulated net income in any of 
these years? 

(The information requested follows:) 

The number of TVA distributors who had 
either a deficit in accumulated net income 
during the fiscal years 1955-59 or whose 
operation during these same years produced 
a negative operating margin is shown below; 


Fiscal year 
7 NESE ps) epee ve ere uae Ro a 16 
%S TT 14 
CTT 11 
PPP ——— 12 
PPP 0 9 


Amortization collections by distributors are 
available for the payment of interest on 
long-term debt. The inclusion of these funds 
in the distributors’ annual operating state- 
ment would revise the above figures to those 
shown below: 


Senator Murray’s Address to American 
Chemical Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
symposium of the American Chemical 
Society opened with an address by our 
respected colleague, the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray]. The 
symposium was a highly technical one, 
and Senator Murray was invited to open 
this scientific gathering in recognition 
of his encouragement of methods to re- 
duce evaporation losses from reservoirs 
by using a chemical film just one mole- 
cule thick. For the past 4 years, Senator 
Morray, in association with the senior 
Senator from Arizona Mr. HAYDEN], 
repeatedly -urged the executive bran 
to take an active part in this imaginative 
program for conservation of the limited 
water resources of the Western States. 
Encouraging results of preliminary tests 
are now reported, and these give rise to 
hope of saving many hundreds of thou- 
sands of acre-feet of water each year. 

In addressing the symposium, in ad- 
dition to pointing up the urgent need for 
water resource development and conser- 
vation, Senator Murray brought to 
focus several other important aspects of 
the work of scientists such as those 
whom he was then addressing. One of 
these points is that in helping the United 
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States to conserve our scarce water sup- 
plies, scientists can also give valuable 
help to our allies of the free world, many 
of whom have extremely critical prob- 
lems of water scarcity. Senator Murray 
pointed out also that international col- 
laboration within the scientific sectors 
of the world gives hope that international 
collaboration on even broader fronts may 
lead to effective transformation of nu- 
clear energy from a terrible engine of 

destruction into a mighty tool for im- 

proving the material prosperity and 

happiness of mankind. 

Awareness of such possibilities, Sena- 
tor Murray told the scientific audience, 
stimulates the younger scientists in the 
early stages of their professional careers. 
This, he suggested, might have signifi- 
cant results in attracting men to re- 
search work, and in overcoming unfortu- 
nate limitations in some of the applied 
sciences. 

These points have deep significance 
for all of us. I ask unanimous consent, 
therefore, that immediately following my 
remarks, there be printed the text of 
Senator Murray’s address to the sym- 
posium of the American Chemical 
Society. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Symposrum, New York Orry, BY Hon. 
James E. MURRAY, U.S. Senator From MON- 
TANA, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
Mr. Chairman, members of the American 

Chemical Society, and fellow guests, it is a 
privilege to participate in this symposium 
sponsored by one of the Nation's most eml- 
nent learned societies, I am sensible, too, of 
the honor of your invitation to make the 
opening remarks to the meeting. 

The program for this symposium deals 
with matters such as monolayer, energy bar- 
rier, surface tension, and like subjects that 
might seem far removed from the work of 
the U.S. Senate. Twenty-six years ago, when 
I first took my seat in the Senate, such sub- 
jects actually would have been foreign to 
legislative considerations, but there have 
been profound changes In national affairs 
during the past quarter of a century, and 
now many of my colleagues share my inter- 
est in your researches. 

Ever since 1807 when it made its first in- 
quiry into the possibilities for waterways de- 
velopment, the U.S, Senate has been deeply 
concerned with resource matters. This con- 
cern is, of course, most appropriate because 
development of natural resources for use by 
the people is the foundation on which this 
Nation builds its strength and the well-being 
of its citizens. Minerals, timber, soll fer- 
tility, and water are essential ingredients of 
the great industrial civilization in which we 
live and prosper. 

Recognition of this principle guides the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, of which I am privileged to be chalr- 
man, and it has led to authorization of 
major resource programs. In the field of 
water resources, I mention only the Missouri 
River Basin project and the Colorado River 
storage project as examples of many that 
are important to the entire Nation. 

Resource development and conservation 
is the clearly expressed purpose of the 
American people and, now more than ever 
previously, it is essential to maintenance of 
the American way of life. Yet in pursuit of 
that purpose, we are progressively impeded 
by resource scarcities, especially so in the 
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case of water development programs. Virtu- 
ally every water project that comes before 
the Senate for authorization is hedged about 
with complications arising from scarcity of 
the resource, and opportunities for beneficial 
developments are curtailed or frustrated by 
water supply limitations. 

In this context, in 1957 evaporation losses 
and the possibllities for their reduction were 
reviewed for my committee in a special staff 
study undertaken at the suggestion of Sena- 
tor Carn HAYDEN, of Arizona. This review 
was enlightening regarding the significance 
of evaporation. Its importance took on real 
meaning to those who have lived through 
destructive droughts, when we learned that 
evaporation from a stockwater pond often 
dissipates as much water as is used in a 
year by 500 head of cattle. It was shown 
that in the Western States, each year evapo- 
ration losses exceed the aggregate capacity 
of half a dozen of our major conservation 
reservoirs, while for the United States as a 
whole, evaporation from lakes and streams 
exceeds the total use of water by all the 
cities and towns of the Nation. 

The staff report summarized the initial 
results of the experiments with evaporation 
suppressants already started in the United 
States, Australia, and several other coun- 
tries. On the basis of this information, the 
Senate responded generously to Senator 
Haypen’s and my recommendations that 
funds be appropriated to the Department 
of the Interior for evaporation control work. 
Just within recent weeks, Congress provided 
a substantial expansion of those studies and 
tests. The reasons for this interest and sup- 
port warrant review here because they con- 
cern you both as scientists and citizens. 

The charter of the American Chemical 
Society issued pursuant to a act of 
Congress includes among its objectives “by 
its meetings, professional contacts, reports, 
Papers, discussions, and publications, to 
Promote scientific interest and inquiry; 
thereby * * * fostering public welfare and 
education, aiding the development of our 
country's industries, and adding to the ma- 
terial prosperity and happiness of our 
People.” 

These are public purposes of great pres- 
ent significance, and this symposium fur- 
thers them in important ways. For one 
thing, there is its direct and very practical 
Telation to our scarce water supplies. This 
is a matter of increasing urgency to our en- 
tire economy, as I shall outline rather 
broadly in a moment. There is also a sec- 
ond significant aspect of this symposium,“ 
that is, its relation to the national and in- 
ternational climate of contemporary life. 
Although perhaps less commonly recog- 
nized, this aspect is also of great concern 
to you as scientists and as citizens, 

Your studies of methods for reducing 
evaporation losses, along with other re- 
source conservation research, are of prime 
importance to the Nation. In the field of 
natural resources, the United States no 
longer enjoys assurance of abundance—ac- 
tually, for many resources we now are & 
have-not Nation. This has been recognized 
for some time with respect to mineral re- 
Sources on which the past half-cen 
industrial development and two World Wars 
have made such prodigious demands. Now, 
it is apparent that we also face water short- 
ages. These water shortages threaten to 
limit our production, curtail our living 
Standards, jeopardize our health, and un- 
dermine national security. 

As I have just indicated, awareness of this 

pending water crisis has come to sharp 
focus in connection with the congressional 
responsibilities for water resource develop- 
Ment. This led my fellow Montana Senator, 

J. Mansrreco, in association with 
me, to sponsor establishment of a special 
Senate review of the entire water resource 
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situation, and under the chairmanship of 
Senator ROBERT S. KERR, of Oklahoma, this 
inquiry has brought together highly signifi- 
cant facts about water supplies and require- 
ments. Because some of these facts bear 
directly on this discussion, in the following 
remarks I shall use data from the committee 
reports. 

The United States is entering a period of 
enormous growh that will require twice as 
much water as we now use. By 1980, we 
Must expect at least 250 million people in 
this country instend of the present popula- 
tion of about 180 million. The gross nation- 
al product by then should be in excess of 
$1 trillion per year or twice its pres- 
ent size, and industrial production should be 
about three times its present level. As these 
levels are attained, the United States will 
grow in strength, prosperity, and well-being. 

However, one important requirement for 
this future growth is adequate quantities of 
good quality water. Without an abundant 
supply of good quality water, agriculture and 
industry would be vastly less efficient, and 
without abundant good water, contemporary 
metropolitan life would be vastly uncom- 
fortable. The need for water, experts in this 
field inform us, will grow from the present 
level of 250 billion gallons per day to about 
600 billion gallons per day by 1980. 

But we are already using all the water 
that is readily available and fit to use. At 
present, there is virtually no usable water 
to supply the new requirements that are 
essential to our growth. 

Our basic supply of water is, in the main, 

fixed by inelastic factors of precipitation 
and runoff. To avoid the national deteriora- 
tion that would be the consequence of water 
deficiencies, the United States must energize 
a comprehensive program to use more effec- 
tively all of the water resources that we 
have. 
You scientists in this symposium heve an 
important role in that task, and this is why 
Senators and other laymen await with keen 
interest the results of technical meetings 
such as this one. 

Let me illustrate this with an example 
that has immediate relevance to this sym- 
posium. One feature of the needed water 
development program is a great increase in 
storage reservoirs to conserve the river flows 
that now are only partially used before they 
discharge Into the oceans. Preliminary data 
suggest that we may need to more than 
double the present aggregate capacity of all 
existing reservoirs in this country—that is, 
to increase from the present 275 million 
acre-feet of reservoir capacity to almost 600 
million acre-feet, possibly even more. 

I need hardly point out to this group how 
such an increase in reservoir capacity will 
affect losses from evaporation. Greatly in- 
creased losses must be anticipated, partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that as we proceed 
with construction of more reservoirs, future 
sites in general will be less favorable in the 
relation of storage capacity to the surface 
area exposed to evaporation. Conversely, 
practical methods for reducing evaporation 
losses can significantly reduce the require- 
ments for storage capacity. This is true 
even in humid sections of the country, and 
it bas key importance in the drier western 


regions. 

This relationship to regional development 
is of deep concern because of the national 
interest in a balanced economy. Where in- 


creased water use is most critical, evapora- 


growth poten 
the population of the Western 
2% times its present size, and 
will require full development 
water resources. Let me put it in the 

cific terms of some of the preliminary studies. 
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On the Colorado River, for example, it ap- 
pears that at least 14 million acre-feet of 
additional reservoir storage will be needed to 
conserve the flood flows that are now only 
partially used, and on the upper Missouri 
River the estimate is that an additional 30 
million acre-feet of storage will be needed. 
Evaporation from existing reservoirs on each 
of these two rivers already exceeds 1 million 
acre-feet a year and this will, of course, be 
increased greatly by the additional storage. 
Although the reservoirs will be essential, the 
evaporation loss is a very high price to pay 
because present calculations show that by 
1980 there will hardly be enough water in 
those river basins for consumptive uses and 
sewage dilution. These examples demon- 
strate with great emphasis that practical 
methods of evaporation control can he of 
great significance to the potential economic 
and population growth. 

The same considerations also have great 
significance in many foreign countries. In 
fact, a preponderance of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world have hydrological condi- 
tions much like those of our Western States, 
and water scarcity likewise limits their op- 
portunities for improved economic and living 
conditions. 

Evaporation control work is notable for 
its international character, its progress 
literally circling the globe. Your work de- 
veloped from the research of the great 
British scientist, Sir Eric Rideal, then 
crossed the Atlantic to advance here in 
America under your distinguished chair- 
man, Prof. Victor K. LaMer, and again span- 
ning an ocean, it now also numbers among 
its leaders Mr. Mansfield and his associates 
in Australia, and includes workers in several 
other countries as well. 

It is encouraging to observe that evapora- 
tion control work is broadly based and that 
it enlists members of university faculties, 
the personnel of government agencies, of 
private research foundations, and of com- 
mercial industries, Your group includes 
chemists, physicists, biologists, and engi- 
neers. This broad spectrum of collabora- 
tion assures cross-fertilization of ideas and 
supplies continuing productive stimulus, 
The merit of wide collaboration is empha- 
sized throughout the Senate consideration 
of evaporation work beginning with the 
1958 report. 

Here I will digress somewhat to commend 
to your consideration the opportunities for 
contributing to important purposes tangen- 
tial to the immediate research in which you 
may be engaged. I speak first of the de- 
velopment of scientific personnel. We hear 
often of the lack of well-trained men in 
some research fields, and the dearth of 
creative and imaginative thinking in the 
fields of applied science. Perhaps one 
reason for this may be that the younger 
scientists in the early stages of their careers 
are not aware of the broad implications that 
their work can have. 

I like to hope that evaporation control and 
other resource conservation research will at- 
tract these younger men, open new perspec- 
tives to them, and be a means for strength- 
ening our resources of trained scientific 
manpower. In furtherance of this, it is 
gratifying that there are a number of re- 
search contracts between the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and various colleges and universi- 
ties, and that this collaboration received ex- 
press approval of the Congress this year in 
providing increased funds for evaporation 
studies. It is particularly gratifying that the 
cooperative program with the State college 
in my State of Montana is especially well 
suited for training research men. 

Would it not be desirable to make profes- 
sional training in this broad sense of the 
term a continuing feature of cooperative 
research contracts and, in connection with 
that, to provide collaborating scientists ac- 
cess to the ideas and information revealing 
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the significance of their fleld of work? 
Younger scientists, I am certain, are respon- 
sive to this, and I am confident also that the 
enhanced satisfaction in their work will fully 
repay the effort. 

A little earlier I touched on the interna- 
tional character of evaporation control work, 
and I wish to explore this somewhat more. 
The internationalism of your scientific iin 

ves special qualifications to focus the 
8 that you make in technical prob- 
lems so that they also will be advances in the 
problems of world peace. In the formation 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, at which I had 
the honor to represent the United States, 
science was recognized to be a major factor 
in achieving the purposes of the United Na- 
tions Charter from which I quote the Initial 
words: 


“We, the peoples of the United Nations, 
determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person.” 

Now, when the hungry two-thirds of the 
world seethes with violence that threatens 
the institutions of freedom, I recall to you 
the words of a great contemporary Ameri- 
can who warned that “A hungry man is not 
a freeman.” 
concern with the water 
Asia, Africa, and Latin 
needed there to set men 
free from and time is short. All of us 
are joined in the race against time to guide 
the force of men’s aspirations from violence 
into constructive channels that will provide 
the material basis for freedom. 

Perhaps your scientific work can provide 
methods for immediate improvement of 
water supplies in underdeveloped countries. 
In the light of our own experiences when 
droughts dried up the West, it seems to me 
that control of evaporation losses from 
existing impoundments, even quite small 
ones, should be significant in bettering liv- 
ing conditions in arid regions. 

In concluding, I will express one further 
hope and conviction regarding science in the 
modern world. In his last inaugural ad- 
dress, Franklin D. Roosevelt stated for us the 
grave lesson of this century—he said: 

“We have learned that we cannot live 
alone, at peace; that our well-being is de- 
pendent on the well-being of other nations, 
far away.” 

The middle years of the 20th century are 


yet learned how to work together so that its 
destructiveness will be transformed to bene- 
ficial and productive purposes. It is enor- 
mously encouraging to observe the wide col- 
laboration and the spontaneous internation- 
alism of scientists engaged in work such as 
yours on evaporation control. The inter- 
national community of technical workers at 
today’s meeting gives renewed confidence in 
men’s ability to work together and in the 
words of your charter, “add to the material 
prosperity and happiness of our people.” I 
am grateful for the opportunity to further 
this effort, and I wish you continuing suc- 
cess in all its aspects. 


Hon. Henry A. Dixon 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30,1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
before leaving the House of Representa- 
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tives, I want to join with my other col- 
leagues in paying respects to a dis- 

American who is retiring 
from Congress this year. 

The Honorable Henry A. Drxon is one 
of the finest characters I have known. 
He is an educator. Heisascholar. He 
ranks high as a legislator. Dr. DIXON 
has contributed much to legislation 
during the time he has been in Congress. 
His views and his influence have meant 
much to other Members. The Congress 
and the country are better because of 
the services of Dr. Henry A. Drxon. 


“Early Bird” Reinhardt N. Ausmus, Pio- 
neer of Aviation History—Built His 
First Plane During Years 1910-12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


or Omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I would like to bring to the pub- 
lic’s attention a constituent of mine, Mr. 
Reinhardt N. Ausmus, who at the pres- 
ent time is Erie County veterans’ service 
officer, located in the courthouse, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

Mr. Ausmus was raised in an orphan- 
age. When he was released from the 
home at the age of 14, he had no home 
or job, and it was at this time that he 
decided to build an airplane. He de- 
signed and built his first plane, which 
took him 2 years, from 1910 to 1912. He 
flew it in 1912. 

At the age of 19, Mr. Ausmus got a job 
as an instructor and designer at the old 
Benoist Aeroplane Co. in Sandusky, 
Ohio. Mr. Ausmus joined the aviation 
section of the Army Signal Corps, which 
later was to become the Air Force in 
the early days of World War I. Being 
only 20 years of age he was one of the 
youngest fully trained and experienced 
aviators in the Army. During the war 
he suffered injuries which made it nec- 
essary for him to give up piloting and 
which confined him in hospitals for 
various periods during the next 17 years. 

Flying the plane in 1912 qualified Mr. 
Ausmus to become an Early Bird, an 
organization of men who piloted heavier- 
N planes before December 17. 

6. 

While he has not been able to follow 
his first occupational choice, he has pro- 
ceeded to collect records and other ex- 
hibits of the early days of aviation, par- 
ticularly those concerning the early 


‘manufacture of planes in Sandusky, 


Ohio. These have in some cases been 
so rare that officials of the Smithsonian 
Institution have consulted with him on 
several occasions, and in at least one in- 
stance changed the official records be- 
cause of information in his collection. 
While in a Government hospital he 
resolved that if he were ever able to 
work he would give his time to helping 
other veterans as he had been helped. 
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With this aim he accepted a position as 
Erie County veterans’ service officer. 

Mr. Ausmus’ story has been featured 
by articles and pictures in many of the 
prominent daily newspapers of my con- 
gressional district. To name a few: 
Sandusky Register, Sandusky, Ohio; 
Chronicle-Telegram, Elyria, Ohio; and 
the Blade, Toledo, Ohio. 

In 1958 the Sandusky Chamber of 
Commerce presented him with a plaque 
for his outstanding contributions as a 
pioneer of aviation history. 


Stands Taken by Members of the National 
Federation of Independent Business on 
National Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, the Nation’s leading small 
business organization, regularly polls its 
members on important issues before the 
country. 

Members of the Congress have come 
to rely on these polls, because of the 
completely fair way in which they are 
conducted, and know that they give a 
ready index of what many small busi- 
ness and professional men in every State 
of the Union are thinking. These polls 
reach several times as many people as 
Dr. Gallup does in his better-known 
surveys. 

Recently the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, ALBERT GORE, told his 
colleagues in the Senate that: 

Insofar as accuracy in depiction or pre- 
diction of the way the mass of our people 
will vote in a national election is concerned, 
I consider most of the political polls, in- 
cluding the Gallup poll, as almost meaning- 
less and in many instances misleading. 


This conclusion is the result of considerable 


observation and study over a period of 6 
months. 5 


It is significant, I think, that no one 
has questioned the honesty and accuracy 
of the polls made by the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business though 
the honesty and accuracy of polls made 
by other organizations has been ques- 
tioned. 

I include here a letter I have received 
from George J. Burger, vice president 
of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, together with a report on 
the stands taken by members of this 
great organization in ballots sent to 
Members of the Congress in the course 
of the polls it has taken in recent 
months: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Burlingame, Calif., August 29, 1960. 
Hon. Hannts B. MCDOWELL, Jr. 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCDowELL: It was a 
pleasure again to renew my acquaintanceship 
with you during your tenure as a member 
of the Democratic platform committee in 
Los Angeles just recently. 


1960. 


Then again it was an exceptional pleasure 
the second time to note your activity com- 
ing out of the executive committee meeting 
of the platform committee in Los Angeles. 

You recall in my appearance in behalf of 
the federation I requested the privilege to 
file with the committee my long statement 
covering the expressed view of the nation- 
wide membership of the federation com- 
prised of approximately 160,000 independent 
business and professional men members— 
all voting members. So the action taken 
by me is in keeping with the expressed na- 
tionwide poll of these members, and not the 
opinion of any officer of the federation. 

The committee extended to the writer and 
all other witnesses ample time to present a 
brief summary which I did, and I believe 
it would be of great interest to you and to 
all Members of Congress to note from the 
long statement: “Stand Taken by the Mem- 
bers of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business on Legislative and Eco- 
nomic Problems." And the argument for 
and against the proposition is presented to 
the members and the federation holding to 
strict neutrality. Then it is up to the mem- 
bera to vote the ballot and send it in to the 
respective Members of Congress. 

We are not unmindful of your consistent 
help to small business each and every time 
we have requested your cooperation and 
again we are making a similar request if you 
can find it convenient to have the attached, 
with the accompanying letter, inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. ` 

Thanking you for your cooperation and 
with best regards. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, Vice President. 
Sraxos TAKEN BY MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 

FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT BUSINESS ON 

NATIONAL ISSUES IN BALLors SENT TO THEIR 

CONGRESSMEN IN THE COURSE OF NATIONAL 

MANDATE OPINION POLLS 


APPENDIX A: ANTITRUST 


Provide consistent, effective enforcement 
of all antitrust laws. 

Staff antitrust agencies with competent 
personnel, and grant agencies all appropria- 
tions needed for a forceful, consistent, effec- 
tive enforcement program. 

Grant Justice Department (or Federal 
Trade Commission as may be the case) with 
antitrust Jurisdiction over both cooperative- 
type organizations and labor unions. 

Require manufacturers who sell through 
factory-owned stores and independent deal- 
ers to put their independent dealers on the 
same buying price basis as their factory- 
owned stores. 

Strengthen maximum antitrust penalties 
by permitting our courts to suspend from 
executive positions, for at least a year, offi- 
cialis of firms which repeatedly violate the 
antitrust laws and injure competitors. 

Strengthen maximum antitrust penalties 
by permitting courts to fine business execu- 
tives up to double their salaries for the 
Period of antitrust violations they promote. 

Provide assured tenure of office for the U.S. 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of Jus- 
tice Department Antitrust Division, extend- 
ing up to periods of 8 years. 

Require large businesses which plan mer- 
Gers to give Federal antitrust agencies ad- 
vance notice of their planning. 

Assist smaller businesses in private anti- 
trust actions by providing that when they 
can go to court, show cause for complaint, 
and initiate damage suits, Government will 
Pay court and attorney costs. 

Require chainstore systems to absorb 
losses on their unprofitable outlets from net 
earnings after taxes have been paid on those 
ot aa outlets which have operated ‘at a 
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Require manufacturers to publicize fully 
all their discounts and to offer them equally 
to all their retailers, 

Compel tire manufacturers to stop operat- 
ing factory-owned retail outlets in competi- 
tion with their independently owned and 
operated distributors, 

Further protect independent businessmen 
in their rights to buy whatever goods they 
want to handle in their places of business, 
without pressure from their suppliers. 

Compel oil companies to lease or sell to 
independent operators all their company- 
owned retall service stations. 

Permit Government to go into court to 
help independent businessmen collect dam- 
ages when their businesses are injured by 
monopolistic practices. 

Make it illegal for anyone to sell at un- 
reasonably low prices which would destroy 
competitors. s 

Make it unlawful for anyone to sell goods 
below cost for the purpose of eliminating 
competitors. 

Make it possible for businessmen to use 
the Robinson-Patman Act in private sults 
for damages due to unfair price competition. 

Require Government retail outlets, such as 
PX’s and ships stores, to pay the same prices 
for their merchandise as their independent 
business competitors are compelled to pay. 

Prohibit retail food stores from operating 
food manufacturing or processing plants. 

Prohibit giant meatpackers from operat- 
ing retail meat, poultry, and dairy outlets. 

Enact strongest possible fair trade laws. 
APPENDIX B: SMALL BUSINESS REPRESENTATION 


Raise House Small Business Committee 
from its current temporary status to the 
status of a standing committee, with full 
power to report legislation directly to the 
floor, 

Raise Senate Small Business Committee 
from its current semistanding committee 
status to that of a full standing committee, 
with power to report legislation directly to 
the floor. 

President appoint a Secretary of Small 
Business as a regular member of his Cabinet. 

Make the Small Business Administration a 
completely independent executive branch 
agency. 

Require the President to appoint a small 
business representative to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the agency that helps shape the 
money and lending policies of our banking 
system. 

APPENDIX C-1: TAXATION 

Create a special independent commission 
(Uke the Hoover Commission)- to study how 
tax laws affect small business and promote 
monopoly, to report findings and recom- 
mendations for action to the Congress. 

Reduce taxes on smaller corporations by 
imposing a 22-percent rate on the first 
$25,000, and a 30-percent rate on all earnings 
above that figure. 

Allow businessmen to take the same fast 
tax chargeoffs on purchases of used equip- 
ment as they are permitted to take on new 
equipment. 

Reduce taxes on small growing corpora- 
tions and raise them on giant corporations. 

Permit all businessmen to deduct from 
taxable income the first $1,000 of business 
earnings spent in any one year on expansions 
or improvements. 

Permit businessmen to deduct up to 
$30,000 in any one year from taxable income, 
to cover increased costs due to business ex- 
pansions or improvements, expansions in 
accounts collectible, and expansions in in- 
ventories. 

Permit businessmen to take out non- 
taxable life Insurance policies, payable to 
the U.S. Government, to anticipate and 
cover their estate taxes. 
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Prohibit tax collectors from including 
good will in figuring the value of an estate 
for tax purposes. 

Permit business and professional people 
whose incomes vary widely from year to 
year, to use a 5-year average in figuring their 
taxable income, 

Allow unincorporated businessmen the 
option, when figuring their tax returns, of 
either taking a flat standard deduction from 
gross business income for operating expenses 
or itemizing thelr deductions as at present. 

Make it a criminal offense for any Federal 
employee to make illegal threats against any 
citizen for the purpose of collecting taxes, 

Compel Federal tax collectors to stay with- 
in the latest rulings that have been handed 
down by the U.S. courts on tax cases. 

Provide a flat 10 percent in taxes on un- 
incorporated businesses. 

Refuse to entertain any proposals to re- 
place present excise taxes with a flat 5 per- 
cent manufacturers’ sales tax, with manu- 
facturers licensed by Federal Government 
as a control measure. 

Allow businesses to deduct from taxable 
income all payments they make on behalf 
of employees into the social security pro- 
gram, 

APPENDIX C-2 
(a) Cooperatives 

Compel cooperatives to pay full Federal 
income taxes on all their before 
they deduct anything for patronage refunds 
or dividends. 

Compel cooperatives to pay full Federal 
income taxes on all dividends and refunds 
allocated on their books to members, but 
not actually paid out in cash. 

Compel cooperatives to pay patronage re- 
funds m cash or by interest bearing notes 
to members each year, and to pay taxes like 
all other businesses on all remaining 
earnings. 

Enact a 20 percent withholding tax on re- 
funds or dividends declared by cooperatives. 

(b) Government competition 


Grant the President power to issue rules 
and regulations under which his top aides 
may recommend elimination or curtailment 
of Government competition with private 
business. 

Amend the Constitution to prohibit the 
Government from engaging in business in 
competition with its citizens, 

Authorize the U.S. Comptroller General to 
survey military commissaries and post ex- 
changes to determine if their operations are 
legal and helpful to servicemen, and how 
much taxes are lost because these outlets 
aren't privately operated. 

Require military commissaries and post 
exchanges to charge prices which will en- 
able them to pay their own way, figuring 
costs the same way business does. 

Congress permit Government civilian agen- 
cies to close down all of their business-type 
operations they desire, as they see fit, 

(o) Reduction-control of Government 
spending 

Enact 25 percent reduction, across-the- 
board, in subsidies paid to big farmers and 
big businessmen. 

Provide that Federal spending may not 
exceed Federal revenues, except in time of 
war or grave national emergency. 

Permit the President to veto particular 
items in general money bills without having 
to veto the entire measures. 

Require Government to set aside the first 
1 percent of tax receipts each year for pay- 
ment against the national debt. 

Centralize surplus property control and 
disposal under the General Services Admin- 
istration. 

Close all loopholes in laws which require 
Government agencies to offer surplus prop- 
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erty to other Federal agencies before selling 
it to the public at cut prices. 

Hoover Commission recommendation to 
create a single Federal agency to do all the 
buying, storing, and distribution of goods 
for all three military services. 

(d) Paperwork burdens 

Reduce the number of employee wage re- 
ports which employers must furnish Gov- 
ernment yearly on social security and tax 
withholdings. 

Protect businessmen from threat of penal- 
tles for refusing to answer Federal census 
questionnaires about their business opera- 
tions. 

(e) Foreign aid 

Enact no further increases in foreign ald 
spending, in fact taper it off. 

Limit foreign aid to military assistance 
only. 

Prohibit our Government from extending 
further foreign aid to countries which have 
incurred debts with us but who have 
stopped paymenit on those debts, 

Limit foreign aid to only those countries 
which are lined up with us in the cold war 

Communist dominated countries. 

Prohibit extension of further foreign aid 
to countries which reduce their internal 
taxes. 

APPENDIX D-1: LADOR 

Repeal exemptions labor unions have from 
the antitrust laws. 

Require employees of a struck businces to 
do their own picketing. 

Prohibit labor unions from conspiring to 
force uniform national wage rates on em- 
ployers regardless of their location. 

Require labor unions to bargain with busi- 
nesses on an individual store by store, plant 
by plant, local basis, 

Prohibit unions from requiring business- 
men to hire more employees than are needcd 
actually to do a job. 

Permit the U.S, courts to prohibit strikes 
which threaten the national interest and 
public welfare. 

Maintain the current ban against second- 
ary boycotts in the construction industry, 

Do not permit the U.S. Labor Department 
to Initiate, on its own and without consult- 
ing with affected employees, suits for back 
Wages due employees under the Federal 
wage-hour law. 

Maintain present exemptions for small 
businesses from Federal wage-and-hour 
law controls; do not further increase manda- 
tory Federal minimium wages; do not fur- 
ther reduce the maximum workweek (before 
overtime) from the present 40 hours to any 
lower figure. 

a Government-supervised secret 
strike vote before unions can call a strike 
against any business. 

Prohibit the picketing of any firm unless 
authorized by at least one-third of the group 
being organized. * 

Put teeth in the National Labor Relations 
Act provisions which permit businesses to 
sue unions for breach of contract in labor 
agreements. 

Enact no changes in current National La- 
bor’ Relations Act provisions which permit 
the States to decide for themselves whether 
to permit closed-shop agreements between 
management and unions within their bor- 
ders. 

Prohibit labor unions from engaging in 
nationwide boycotts of the merchandise of 
firms which refuse to comply with their 
demands. 

APPENDIX D-2; SOCIAL WELFARE 

Avoid any program that will involve any 
increase in taxes to pay for hospitalization 
of persons drawing down social security 
benefits. 

Permit social security pensioners to earn 
$1,800 a year and still receive their Govern- 
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ment benefits, instead of the $1,200 presently 
allowed. 


Avold any program which will involve fur- 
tax medical care programs 
for our people (outside the social security 
system). 
Do not further expand on the wage base 
for social security tax payments. 
APPENDIX E: FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Avoid any increase in executive branch 
powers to reduce tariff walls. 

Permit Government to put a limit on the 
amount of foreign produced goods which can 
be brought into the United States, when 
their sales are injuring American industry 
and workers. 

Adjust tariffs to protect American busi- 
nesses from the price advantages foreign pro- 
ducers may gain over them from low wage 
costs. 


APPENDIX F: GASOLINE (HIGHWAY)—POSTAL 


RATE ISSUES 

Avoid all further increases in first-class 
mall rates and airmail rates. 

Require all large national magazines (sec. 
ond-class mail users) to pay their full share 
of post office mailing costs, the same as users 
of first-class mail are required to do. 

Require Government to look to other 
sources than the gasoline excise tax in secur- 
ing funds needed for roadbuilding programs. 

Permit Government to make 3-percent, 10- 
year loans to businessmen who are forced to 
move to new locations by Federal-State high- 
way construction programs and urban re- 
development programs. 

APPENDIX d: FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


Prohibit. Federal courts from permitting 
Federal laws to override State laws unless 
Congress specifically directs this in its un- 
derlying legislation. 

Prohibit the States from taxing the inter- 
state commerce income of out-of-State firms 
(foregoing is now law). 

Maintain the authority of the States to 
permit or deny union shop agreements be- 
tween labor and management, within their 
borders. 

Permit the States to write and enforce 
their own regulations on strikes, picketing, 
boycotts and lockouts, provided they do not 
pes anything forbidden by Federal labor 

. - 


Permit the States to maintain their unem- 
ployment compensation systems as they are 
now able, without any further interference 
from the Federal Government. 


The Forgotten Men: Veterans of 
World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I introduced H.R. 7405, to 
amend chapter 15 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide a pension of $100 
per month to World War I veterans. 

The veterans of World War I are, in- 
deed, a special and unique group. They 
have not been treated on a par, in terms 
of veterans’ benefits, with the veterans 
of other wars. There is a debt owing to 
the veterans of World War I based on 
the fact that this Government has shown 
greater and wiser concern for the yeter- 
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ans of World War I and of the Korean 
war. There was no GI bill of rights for 
the veterans of World War I as there was 
for the veterans of the other two re- 
cent wars. 

Mr. Speaker, the veterans who went 
soldering in World War I lost a definite 
value out of his life and his career. This 
he was never permitted to retrieve, as 
the other and later veterans were per- 
mitted to retrieve through the GI bill ef 
rights. World War I veterans got some 
benefits to be sure, but nothing in pro- 
portion to what the country gave the 
others. My proposed pension of $100 a 
month only corrects that inequality. 
Since it only corrects the inequality it 
does not create any dangerous prece- 
dent. 

Mr. Speaker, the very justice of the 
World War I veterans’ case should make 
it publicly acceptable and I believe the 
people of the United States generally 
would approve it. Moreover, the statis- 
tics from an-actuarial standpoint show 
that such a pension is sound fiscally and 
far from a burden to the Federal budget 
in relation to the results it would pro- 
duce. There are approximately 2,600,000 
World War I veterans. The cost of the 
program therefore in the first year would 
come to about $1.8 billion. This would 
be gradually but consistently reduced 
since the average age of World War I 
veterans is now 65.7 years. For exam- 
ple, some 9,000 World War I veterans 
died last month. For the second year 
the program would come, according to 
estimates from the Veterans’ Bureau, to 
something less than $1.78 billion. The 
third year it would be less even than $1.7 
billion, and so on. The sum is formi- 
dable to be sure. But it is not by any 
means an unsurmountable problem in a 
nation with a gross national product now 
rapidly climbing to $500 billion annually. 

Mr. Speaker, veterans’ pensions would 
be spent for the necessities of life. They 
will serve as an effective builder of 
morale by aiding in preserving the self- 
respect and pardonable pride of veterans 
who served their country with honor in a 
national emergency and who, it is under- 
standable, have a natural reluctance 
against becoming objects of public char- 
ity in their declining years. 

In theory, Congress has always con- 
sidered the pension rate as an adjunct 
to income rather than as supporting in- 
come. In this connection, however, 
many World War I veterans because of 
advanced age and disability have no 
other income to support them. 

Mr. Speaker, if our Federal Govern- 
ment can afford to spend and give away 
billions of dollars every year to foreign 
countries, some of which is used to pen- 
sion their veterans, then why can we not 
Pension our own soldiers of World War 
I? I shall continue my fight to secure 
action on my bill to provide a pension for 
these veterans, 

Mr. Speaker, never must we forget the 
defenders of our country, of our faiths, 
and of our institutions. I cannot think 
of them without sentimentality, or with- 
out remembering the words of the poet, 
Carl Sandburg: ; 
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The strong men keep coming on. 

They go down, shot, sick, broken. 

They live on fighting, singing. 
plungers. 

The strong mothers pulling them on. 

The strong mothers pulling them from a 
dark sea, a great prairie, a long moun- 
tain 


lucky as 


Call hallelujah, call amen, call deep thanks. 
The strong men keep coming on. 


Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, the long 
and distinguished history of help to the 
physically handicapped that has char- 
acterized Mr. John S. Woodbridge is well 
known to myself and the people in my 
district who work for or live with em- 
ployees of Pan American World Airways. 

Mr. Woodbridge is comptroller for Pan 
American and in that capacity he has 
been able to employ more than 500 
Physically handicapped persons. This is 
a remarkable achievement and it proves 
that, given proper encouragement and 
instruction, physically handicapped peo- 
ple can do just as good a job as their 
more fortunate brethren in the precise 
field of statistics and accounting. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Woodbridge recently 
delivered a most important talk before 
the Governor's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped in Harrisburg, 
Pa, This was the eighth annual con- 
ference of this committee and Mr. Wood- 
bridge was the principal speaker. I have 
read the remarks of this fine and humane 
individual and I strongly urge that every 
Member of this body do likewise. Under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include Mr. Woodbridge's speech in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

This spring, the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
conferred upon our company its “citation 
for meritorious service, in appreciation for 
exceptional contributions in furthering the 
employment of the physically handicapped.” 
Our acceptance response may well set the 
Stage as the introduction to our basic topic 
here and, with your indulgence, I will re- 
Peat it: 

“Five hundred physically handicapped 
People work for Pan American, in our airline 
divisions throughout the world, in our di- 
vision operating the guided missiles range 
from Cape Canaveral, and in our general 
Offices. 

We like these men and women. We like 
the way they work and their relations with 
their fellow workers. We like their will and 
their determination to minimize their physi- 
cal afflictions while maximizing their mental 
and spiritual capabilities. 

“These people do not want special favors 
Nor do they seek sympathy. What they 
Want is the privilege of leading normal, un- 
Complicated lives like those better endowed 
Physically, They are not sorrowful people 
nor do they complain, but are stout and 
cheerful citizens of whom we are proud. 
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“Employers throughout the land can well 
afford to become better acquainted with this 
source of willing talent, for they will be 
rewarded by the results. Since continuity 
of employee service is one of the great aims 
of American industry, and since stability of 
employ is sought by the handicapped, join- 
ing of these desires helps to further our 
economy and to make for a better world. 

“So on behalf of employers in general and 
of Pan American World Airways in particu- 
lar, I accept with all humility this citation 
for meritorious service, a token of recogni- 
tion of what the business world is doing and 
must continue to do at an ever-accelerat- 
ing pace, of mutual benefit to the physically 
handicapped, to American industry, and to 
our noble United States of America.” 

Ten years ago, my very good friend and 
fellow officer, Jimmy McGuire, becoming 
desperate for lack of clerical help in his 
accounting department, requested authority 
to employ physically handicapped workers 
to fill the employment gap, thereby reaching 
into this hitherto little-used source of tal- 
ent. Permission was granted, skeptically 
and for a minimum roster, the feeling being 
that office morale would become too de- 
pressed through such intimate dally contact 
with those less fortunate physically, Paren- 
thetically, it was not generally known that 
Jimmy’s little daughter, Patty, had been 
stricken with poliomyelitis just a few months 
before; happily, she Is now almost restored 
to a normal life, and cheerful as a cricket. 
This may well have aided in inspiring 
Jimmy in his request. 

These men fitted quietly into the slots, 
and their fellow workers, becoming accus- 
tomed to seeing handicapped people in pub- 
lic, soon ceased to stare and accepted them 
at face value, thus opening the gates to 
further introduction of this type of worker. 
No other policy or procedure for placement of 
the handicapped has ever been promulgated 
by our company, they being considered by 
our several personnel departments as being 
no different from others volunteering for 
work, coming and going in the same fashion 
as other employees. 

We feel that much credit for this attitude 
goes directly to these workers, who do not 
rail at society or at industry for their mis- 
fortunes, but who unobtrusively demon- 
strate that there is no practical need to dis- 
criminate against them. In general, a dis- 
abled person makes a good employee, and 
frequently a superior employee. Mother 
Nature seems to have a way of compensating 
structural failure with additional mental 
ability. Further, these employees generally 
are steady workers, not prone to frequent 
change of job nor to chronic absenteeism 
but desirous of continuity of employ. 

Employment of the disabled is thus not 
& one-way street, beneficial only to the em- 
ployee, but is also valuable to those em- 
ployers who have become aware of this 
excelent source of talent. 

We have found that dramatic and con- 
tinuing stimulus to the employment of the 
handicapped has been the creation and ac- 
tivation of skilled athletic teams drawn from 
these people; their public and colorful pres- 
entation of interesting and newsworthy 
events has aided immeasurably In public ac- 
ceptance of the handicapped. I want to 
give you Pan American’s case history; its 
message, which I feel will be a tangible con- 
tribution to your eighth annual Governor's 
conference, could well be the turning- 
point in the posture of prospective employ- 
ers and employees insofar as this employ- 
ment area is concerned. 

Six years ago, having casually been in the 
audience at the semifinal match of the Na- 
tional Wheelchair Basketball Association 
tournament, I found to my astonishment 
that four players of the Brooklyn Whirlaways 
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and four of the Queens Charioteers worked 
in my department. As an enthralled oppor- 
tunist, I invited these eight stalwarts to 
form the nucleus of a company team, which 
we named the “Pan Am Jets” and to which 
we supplied racing wheelchairs and attractive 
uniforms. Constantly practicing, during 
evenings and on weekends, these and other 
handicapped company employees acquired 
such coordinated skill and national renown 
that the team was invited to represent the 
United States of America at its first partici- 
pation in the Paralympics, the international 
Olympic games for paraplegics. True to 
form, they emerged victorious over teams of 
some 30 other nations, with tremendous en- 
thusiasm by all concerned, coupled with well- 
mannered sobriety on the part of the con- 
tenders. 

These paralympics also embrace swimming, 
javelin and discus throwing, archery and 
fencing, billiards and darts, our people per- 
forming mightily year after year and win- 
ning the plaudits and hearts of the tens of 
thousands of spectators, thus acting as am- 
bassadors of good will for our country. 

Throughout the continuing fanfare, office 
morale has never been better, our wheel- 
chair athletes spreading remarkably good 
humor, Shortly after the team had become 
seasoned, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
took up the theme and, through its official 
publication, the Railway Clerk, broadcast 
the story of its members’ prowess to its en- 
tire membership. The issue of May 1, 1955, 
going to some 400,000 subscribers, contained 
this message: 

“Eleven agile BRC members of Global 

Local 3003, New York, N. V., all em- 
ployed by Pan American World Airways, Inc., 
are undefeated in the Eastern Wheelchair 
Basketball League and have now cinched the 
Eastern Wheelchair championship title. 

“These fellow can loop baskets with the 
best of them, except that they do it from 
wheelchairs. They are all members of the 
Pan Am Jets, sponsored by Pan American 
World Airways. 

“Wheelchair basketball began in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals immediate- 
ly after World War II. It quickly spread 
across the country and, at present, there are 
24 teams in the United States and the game 
is played in 15 other countries. The Pan 
Am Jets are unique because they are the first 
team to be composed solely of employees of 
the sponsoring company.” 

The publication goes on to say: 

“Every game convinces the spectators and 
officials of many companies that if these men 
can play wheelchair basketball so effectively, 
surely they can ‘play’ wheelchair bookkeeping, 
bench assembly, watch repair, machine op- 
erating, and many other kinds of useful 
work. 


“It is worth mentioning that very few 
changes have been made in regular basket- 
ball rules as a concession to the fact that 
this game is played in wheelchairs. Thrills 
and excitement are as high or higher than 
any other competitive sports. 

“These men, who are members of the 
team, by their courage and ability to compete 
in strong competition, are an inspiration to 
all handicapped and nonhandicapped, to do 
a job well, Our brotherhood is proud. to 
number such people among its members.” 

Good fortune continued to follow our team, 
enhanced by the addition to its roster of a 
coach of renown, Junius Kellogg, of Harlem 
Globetrotters fame. Junius had suffered a 
tragic automobile accident several years be- 
fore while touring with that sensational 
team of Negro players; driving to an exhibi- 
tion game in Arkansas, his car blew a tire 
and overturned. It was 5 days later before 
he woke up in the hospital, his 6-foot-10 
body smashed apparently beyond repair. His 
neck was broken, his spinal cord severely in- 
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jured. When he finally regained conscious- 
ness, he found himself a quadriplegic, all 
four limbs inert, destined to remain in a 
hospital bed for the rest of his life. This 
apathetic young casualty was wheedied into 
coming to a wheelchair basketball game one 
evening by our Tommy Ford, who has given 
unstintedly and generously of his own time 
in furthering these company athletics; Ju- 
nius was electrified and enchanted with what 
he saw. “My heart was in the hoop all eve- 
ning,“ he remarked, and there it has been 
since that time. Junius is now a full- 
fledged and respected employee of Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways, drives his own car, is 
married. Although confined to his wheel- 
chair, he has risen above his infirmity and is 
a constant inspiration to those around him. 

In 1957, my very good friends Argemiro 
Machado and Cesar Pires de Mello, senior 
officials of our associated airline, Panair do 
Brasil, invited our squad to Brazil to help 
sponsor rehabilitation drives being started 
for the disabled in Rio de Janeiro and in Sao 
Paulo. No opponent teams then existing in 
Brazil, we broke off a separate team from our 
squad, naming it the “Jatos da Panair,” its 
players wearing the yellow and green of Bra- 
gil and being christened with Brazilian sports 
nicknames. The trip was a huge success, the 
15,000-seat stadium in Rio de Janeiro and 
the 25,000-seat stadium in Sao Paulo being 
filled to overflowing, with at least 200,000 
other spectators observing the games on tele- 
vision. Let me illustrate the atmosphere 
generated on this trip by quoting from remi- 
niscences of the team as compiled by Tommy 
Ford and Junius Kellogg, who took the team 
to Brazil: 

“Among the members of the Brazilian 
Association of Assistance to the Crippled and 
Deformed was an architect whoso 15-year- 
old son had been a polio victim for 4 years; 
though far better off physically than seyeral 
members of our team, he had become totally 
helpless because his family would not let 
him do anything for himself. We became 
concerned about this boy's aged father hay- 
ing to lift and push a supposedly helpless 
15-year-old son, and decided to do some- 
thing about it. This was our method: Jose 
became very fond of us and wanted to travel 
with the group. Jiacoppo, our captain, 
seizing this opportunity to put our idea 
into operation, told him he would be allowed 
to travel with us only if he pushed himself 
and transferred himself to and from the 
cars and buses. He accepted with reluc- 
tance, but before we left he was able to 
handle himself very well. We were happy 
to know that we were in some way n- 
sible for relieving the father of this physical 
burden and for having been able to play a 
small part in this boy's rehabilitation, 

Again hearing from these men, in an 
emotional vein: 


“The most heart tugging of all our ex- 
periences occurred in Sao Paulo at a home 
for crippled children, They had prepared 
themselves for our arrival by memorizing 
10 American songs, which they sang to us. 
We spent this Sunday afternoon singing, 
talking, and helping them eat the cookies 
and other goodies which they had prepared 
themselves. The air vibrated with so much 
laughter and song that anyone coming in 
would have thought every one was intoxi- 
cated. We so thoroughly enjoyed ourselves 
that upon leaving, we asked the lady in 
charge if they could see us off at the airport. 
She told us that it would be difficult, con- 
sidering our flight was at night. 

“However, 2 days later, as we were ap- 
proaching the airfield to leave Sao Paulo, 
we heard very soft melodious voices emanat- 
ing from the far end of the field; as we came 
nearer, the voices became louder. Lo and 
behold. There they were, the entire group 
of children and it was their singing we heard. 
The song was “Arrivederci Jatos,” taken from 
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the music of "Arrivederci Roma,” to which 
they had supplied their own words. As we 
sat waiting for our plane, two or three 
children adopted each of us. As we started 
out to the plane, they were squeezing our 
hands, smiling, and every cheek was teared, 
including our own, Can you imagine Tony 
Mucci, Joe Vitta, Gus Contes, Pete Acca, 
real toughies, crying. We were never so glad 
to get aboard an aircraft. We shall never 
forget those moments at the airport in Sao 
Paulo.” 

Tangible evidences of the success of our 
mission to Brazil, embracing our desire to 
help remove any stigma resulting from the 
existence of a physical handicap, have start- 
ed to emerge. Wheelchair teams such as the 
Aces of the Rolling Wheels and the Jets 
of Rehabilitation have sprung up in Brazil, 
its industry ls increasing acceptance of the 
handicapped, its Congress has become vocal 
on the subject. 

A prominent councilman, speaking in 
Congress in support of a bill submitted 
shortly after our visit, which dealt with the 
employment of the handicapped, com- 
mented: 

“We all know about that group of boys who 
came here to appear in exhibition games in 
their wheelchairs, not only basketball but 
also other sports activities, and who won the 
admiration of the public and our respect. 


Really this spectacle, if we had observed it 


under other aspects, would have been some- 
thing to fill one with awe, to cause admira- 
tion, because in this country we do not al- 
ways follow the route in which the invalid 
is equally regarded as the healthy. But in 
countries highly advanced, such as the 
United States and Great Britain, this is a 
routine matter. The Pan Am Jets, inde- 
pendent of their athletic skill which rivals 
that of their normal colleagues, work in 
various forms of profesisonal activities in 
their country. This point is very impor- 
tant becauseit enables the viewing of an in- 
valid as not inferior, either physically or 
morally, to a normal man. 

“There are office employees, typists, file 
clerks, telephone operators, messengers, 
writers, and other workers who do their jobs 
with pride and efficiency. They are capable 
people who do not wish to be iricluded among 
those listed as beggars or charity seekers. 
In fact, they do not need our charity; they 
need our love and should be regarded as any 
other human beings. Unfortunately and 
lamentably, the handicapped have only too 
often been treated with pity, with com- 
miseration by their fellow men. 

“Affected either by poliomyelitis or by 
wounds suffered on the battlefields of 
World War II, the Pan Am Jets met with the 
support and understanding of the people, 
who granted them a fair and honest living. 
This was a reward from those for whom 
they became heroes, The initiative came 
from the employing sources, notwithstanding 
the legal support granting them the right to 
Work. 

“The physically handicapped is a brave 
person who defeats all his mishaps, from 
moral and psychological traumatism to the 
resistance of his physical capacity. The 
physical adaptation, the fear of frustration 
and the drawbacks of his condition are some 
of the factors he has to defeat before hori- 
zons open before him for an opportunity of 
a new life. 


“England and the United States were the 
countries which pioneered the utilization of 
the handicapped. In those two countries the 
employment of a handicapped person is an 
honor, a privilege for a company. A good 
example is set by Pan American World Alr- 
ways and they have been honored with a 
special citation by the U.S. Congress in its 
CONGESSSIONAL Recorp of January 20, 1958. 
Also praised were industrial organizations 
and other business concerns for their em- 
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ployment of the handicapped in such a num- 
ber that, besides showing humanitarianism, 
it is a proof of the potential possibilities of 
those individuals. The first prize acknowl- 
edging these activities was awarded to Pan 
American World Airways by the American 
Legion.” 

We take pride in paralleling to a degree 
that noble group of businessmen and women 
who form the 52 Association of the United 
States, whose pledge is that “the wounded 
shall never be forgotten.” Like them, we 
believe that the sports-minded public, which 
includes so many employers, supervisors and 
workers, is given a new, better and more 
dramatic insight into the capabilitios of the 
severely disabled, by seeing these doughty 
wheelchair basketball players in action. 

A method occasionally used in spreading 
the gospel is for the Pan Am Jets to challenge 
the finest able-bodied basketball team avail- 
able for a public match, that team being 
slightly handicapped by being required to 
play from wheelchairs. The huge joy in the 
large and appreciative audiences in both 
uproarious and contagious, even to both 
teams, the able-bodied team haying to re- 
turn over and over again for additional point 
handicaps. 

I sat on the dals at a recent dinner given 
by the 52 Association, next to its president, 
a successful businessman bereft of the use 
of his legs. On my left was the officer in 
command of the U.S.S. Independence, the 
United States newest and the world’s largest 
and most powerful aircraft carrier. Hear- 
ing that it was to dock in Brooklyn after its 
shake-down cruise, I asked to borrow it for 
a Saturday afternoon while it was in dock. 
The affable captain was somewhat startled 
at being asked to lend such a piece of intri- 
cate machinery to a private citizen, espe- 
cially since it was Government property and 
not particularly maneuverable on dry land. 

Nevertheless, he graciously consented to 
the loan, and an historic international 
tournament took place that Saturday after- 
noon on the flight deck, the brilliant blues 
of the Pan Am Jets mixing it up with the 
striking yellows and greens of the Jatos da 
Panair,- One thousand incredulous sailors 
from the crew, sprinkled with occasional 
flashes of gold braid, were spell- bound by the 
fiashing and intricate play of these wheeled 
warriors. The commanding officer of the 
Independence stated that he could hardly 
belleve that such dexterity could be demon- 
strated by persons in wheelchairs, and de- 
scribed the game as the greatest exhibition 
he had ever seen. Thus was another mes- 
sage lodged, within this peripatetic audience 
coming from every State in the Union. 

Developing and broadcasting the sports- 
manship area of the field of the handi- 
capped, and thus displaying their ability, can 
thus be not only hugely entertaining and 
rewarding, but far-reaching in its ultimate 
consequence. I commend to you and to 
your associates and business contacts the 
furtherance of this facet of the overall pic- 
ture, and wish you God speed in its con- 
summation. 


Report to the Voters of the 10th Congres- 
sional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, for 11 


years I have had the honor of represent- 
ing the people of the 10th Congressional 
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District of New York in the Congress of 
the United States. As your Representa- 
tive, I have personally written an annual 
report, in which I related the most im- 
portant laws enacted by the Congress 
for that year. Of necessity, it is always 
a brief report, but I have tried to make 
it factual and realistic. 

At the closing of this, the 86th Con- 
gress, I find the report the most difficult 
one I have written. It is difficult because 
the events of the year 1960, both at home 
and abroad, are explosive and world 
shaking. Of necessity, they had a bear- 
ing on the policies of these United 
States—policies which were initiated by 
President Eisenhower, and which he, in 
turn, requested Congress to implement. 
It is the implementation of these poli- 
cies into law which I report to the people 
of the 10th Congressional District. 

Historians will undoubtedly record this 
year 1960 as the year of crises. These 
crises involved great risks and affected 
all people—all nations in all parts of the 
world. They touched our most vital 
areas. They battered our resources. 
They challenged our way of life. They 
transgressed our political, our civic, our 
social, and our religious rights. These 
events highlighted one fact, and that 
is we are now at a turning point in his- 
tory, not only for the United States, but 
for all freemen. Our civilization is on 
trial, and on what we do in the next 
year or two will depend the future of 
mankind 


The sole responsibility for this dark 
period of history can be attributed to 
the leader of the Communist empire— 
Khrushchev incorporated. Many peo- 
ples of the free world have failed to 
realize that there is one, and only one, 
ultimate goal for communism, and that 
is world domination. Communist flirta- 
tions with democracies is only part of 
Communist strategy. It is the great 
illusion and must be recognized as such. 
Thus, the jovial smiles of Khrushchev 
hide his ominous objectives. Many peo- 
ple of the free world have been lulled 
into an apathetic state by these smiles. 
Since there is no shooting war, Khru- 
shehev's dire threats and implications 
have been pushed aside as so much 
grandstand strategy. By playing down 
the grave danger of communism, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has caused us to forget 
the Russian's worldwide economic-politi- 
cal offensive with its central planning 
and clearly defined goal. 

Thus, 1960 ushered in the year of the 
great illusion. The continuing “peace 
and prosperity” theme of the Eisenhower 
administration, coinciding with the jovial 
Smiles of Khrushchey, rocked the free 
world into a state of belief that a just 
peace was at last within reach. 

The Paris summit, the stalemate of 
the Camp David meeting, the cancella- 
tion of the President’s visit to Japan, the 
Cuban situation, Khrushchey’s deceptive 
peace maneuvers—these events added 
Up to accomplishment for Communist 
aims. Military defense was made to 
appear as sufficient and arms reduction 
Without controls followed as a natural 
entity. Seeds of disunity among the 
Allies were planted. To the new na- 
tions waiting on the threshhold of de- 
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mocracy, Russia was made to appear as 
a benefactor of mankind—despite its 
hypocritical mouthings about peace and 
justice. > 

The events of the year 1960 through- 
out were worldshaking and produced 
enormous crises. For years to come, 
historians will trace their effects upon 
the course of civilization. Despite the 
many and great obstacles the Commu- 
nists have placed in the path of democ- 
racy, there have been gains for the free 
world. Western European countries, 
having recouped their losses from World 
War II, have reappraised the world 
situation and laid foundation for unity 
and progress. 

Today, the Europe of the six—Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands—has built 
a formidable economic machinery on its 
territory. The Schuman plan, aimed at 
European integration, has laid the 
groundwork for a common market. 
Given time and balanced statesmanship, 
the combination of the six—mentioned 
above—and the seven—Britain and her 
partners: Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Portugal—to- 
gether with the United States, can bring 
about a free world as an established fact 
and not mere wishful thinking. 

This unprecedented revival of Western 
Europe is credited to the selfless U.S. 
assistance since World War II. With 
this unprecedented revival, European 
nations must now become full part- 
ners with the United States in defense of 
the free world. The principle of the 
rights of man for all persons must be de- 
fended—for all people, for all nations. 
This objective has led the free world into 
direct conflict with the Communist lead- 
ers of the Kremlin, who will use any and 
all methods to achieve their objectives. 
This has forced the free world to real- 
ize that no nation can go it alone—there 
must be mutual, cooperative assistance 
among free people and free nations. In 
1948 the Democratic Party initiated the 
Truman doctrine, which is now agreed 
upon as successful, but the failure of 
the Republican Party to take this pro- 
gram from the horse and buggy age into 
the space age is the reason for the enor- 
mous problem facing the United States 
in 1960. No matter who the next Presi- 
dent may be, his challenge is to reestab- 
lish a sound moral foreign policy and a 
sound U.S. economic policy. 

I mention the above because the Sub- 
committee on Europe of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs issued a report 
on this subject. It is House Report No. 
1226, dated January 25, 1960. I am the 
chairman of this subcommittee and, 
after a factfinding trip to Europe in the 
fall of 1959, we made many recommend- 
ations. In the report, I recommended a 
complete review and reevaluation of the 
U.S. foreign policy, including a review of 
the foreign aid program which partly 
implements that policy. 

This will require coordinating of tariff 
policy, agricultural surplus programs, all 
bank loans and investments, business in- 
vestments and Government grants. It 
would also require cooperation by eco- 
nomic groups—labor and management 
in particular—because without the co- 
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operation of these groups, Government 
would not be able to go it alone. 

In the same report, I recommended a 
review of the total picture of the U.S. 
economic status including all facets of 
U.S. economy. This survey should in- 
clude all industry, production, trade, and 
commerce. The report rendered must 
be a factual report. Unfortunately, for 
the past year our imports have exceeded 
our exports. The U.S. budget is about 
$80.1 billion, The national debt is $288.7 
billion and the interest on this debt is 
near $10 billion. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


With the new Soviet economic offen- 
sive, the overriding issue regarding our 
economy is whether our rate of yearly 
economic growth is sufficient. While we 
have been creeping with a low annual 
growth rate, Russia has raced ahead of 
us. This in great part was caused by 
the administration’s restrictive policies. 
If we are to lead the world, we must in- 
stitute sound new policies which will 
permit our economy to once again be 
dynamic. This cannot be accomplished 
by increased interest rates for which the 
administration fought so hard. The 
passage of time proved the fallacy of 
such reasoning. 

During this session of Congress, our 
national debt limit was extended from 
$285 billion to $293 billion; the 52 percent 
corporate tax rate and excise taxes on 
cigarettes, automobiles, transport of per- 
sons, and telephone calls were continued. 
The cabaret tax was reduced from 20 to 
10 percent. 

Public Law 470 will now permit the 
deduction of all medical expenses in- 
curred by a taxpayer for the care of a 
dependent parent over 65 years of age. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Throughout the past year, distin- 
guished experts have questioned the ad- 
equacy of our national defense effort. 
There were those, including the Presi- 
dent, who insisted that the U.S. defense 
organization was the strongest in the 
world and completely adequate. There 
were many who felt that the President 
was placing budgetary consideration 
above our true defense needs. Suffice it 
to say that after the Congress appropri- 
ated more money for defense purposes 
than was requested, the military made 
use of it. The overall defense appropria- 
tion was $39,996,608,000 in comparison 
to $39,335 million requested by the Presi- 
dent. In addition, $211.4 million was 
authorized to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and $970 million to the National 
Security Agency. 

MUTUAL SECURITY BILL 


Part of the U.S. defense is the Mutual 
Security Act. This was extended for 1 
year and authorized $1.3 billion for eco- 
nomic assistance, technical cooperation 
and special programs; $2.7 billion was 
appropriated for military assistance and 
the Development Loan Fund; $600 mil- 
lion additional funds were appropriated 
for Latin America, including $100 mil- 
lion for earthquake relief for Chile. 

Provisions were made for U.S. partici- 
pation in the International Develop- 
ment Association to help provide as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries. 
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GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


One of the most important pieces of 
legislation was that which increased 
salaries for postal workers and classified 
Federal employees. These loyal Federal 
employees, who have been subjected to 
tremendous economic pressures by ‘the 
rising cost of living, have long been de- 
serving of increased salaries. 

The legislation which increased postal 
workers’ salaries by 8.4 percent and other 
Federal employees by 7.5 percent was 
initially vetoed by the President. The 
President’s veto was easily overriden. 

Unfortunately, the President saw fit 
to veto legislation which would have ex- 
tended aid to depressed areas of the 
country. This once again showed the 
Republican administration's disregard 
for the interests of the poor and indigent. 


WAGES 


At the 1st session of the 86th Congress, 
legislation to increase the minimum 
wage was introduced in both Houses. 
Senator Kennepy spearheaded the leg- 
islation in the Senate. His bill called for 
an increase to $1.25 per hour and would 
have extended protection to millions, 
while the House bill provided for $1.15 
per hour, As a result of the absence of 
executive leadership and the threat of 
a veto, this most important legislation 
was, after passage, stalled in conference. 
I was deeply disappointed. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The 86th Congress made history by 
passing the first civil rights bill, under 
the leadership of Senator Jounson in the 
Senate and Brooklyn's Congressman 
CELLER in the House. This legislation 
provides for the appointment of referees 
by the Federal courts to safeguard voting 
rights. The law provides penalties for 
the obstruction of court orders and re- 
quires the preservation of Federal elec- 
tion records for 2 years. 

VETERANS 


Bills were enacted of particular benefit 
to veterans. 

Public Law 665 extends for 2 years 
authority for VA loans to veterans for 
homes, farms, or businesses. 

Public Law 499 provides additional 
compensation for disabled veterans with 
more than three children. 

Public Law 663 provides additional 
compensation to certain disabled veter- 
ans, 

Public Law 497 waives payment of pre- 
miums on national life insurance policies 
for certain totally disabied veterans. 

NATIONAL RESOURCES 


Water pollution is a problem which di- 
rectly affects every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. It robs us of 
our health, recreational facilities, and 
the natural beauty of our country. Any 
effort we can make to reduce this hazard 
is for the benefit of the public. The 
President's veto of H.R. 3610 which would 
have provided $90 million to help elimi- 
nate the problem was unconscionable. 

SOCTAL SECURITY 


In the past 5 years, more and more 
attention is being directed toward the 
problems of our senior citizens. The in- 
creased cost of medical care has created 
an urgent problem for people who are 
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retired on fixed incomes—especially in 
the case of older people who require more 
care. 

With these problems in mind, the 
Democratic Congress embarked on a leg- 
islative program which would have pro- 
vided medical care to the aged through 
the social security system. This legisla- 
tion created more public interest than 
any other bill in recent years. 

Again, the lack of Executive leader- 
ship, and threat of the exercise of the 
Presidential veto, caused a less effective 
bill to be enacted. H.R. 12580 provides 
for a Federal-State program of medical 
care for the aged. It is not as effective 
as the Forand bill and is not operated 
within the structure of the social security 
system. This was one of the major dis- 
appointments of the session. 

CONCLUSION 


I realize the enormity of the problems 
of the United States Presidency, includ- 
ing the terrifying responsibilities of this 
trust. However, I feel that the Repub- 
lican administration has emphasized 
peace and prosperity—a “don't worry, 
everything is all right“ policy—when one 
has but to look around and see the whole 
world in turmoil. They admit a cold 
war. A cold war shifted from the Far 
East; Middle East; to the United States 
back door—Cuba and South America, 
while a hot war rages in Africa, All this 
instigated or ignited by the Communist 
leaders of the Kremlin. 


It is the responsibility of the Presi- 
dency to remain ever alert and con- 
stantly remind the American people and 
the free world that any concession made 
by the Communists is a tactical maneuver 
or expediency, which will be repudiated 
without qualm when necessity has passed 
or they so desire. 

Thanks to the Soviets, peace, man- 
kind’s deepest longing, is still a vision. 
However, the American dream of attain- 
ment of world peace and disarmament, 
based on world order and law, on the 
mutual respect among freemen and on 
& world economy, is still a noble aim, 
and with every American shoulder at the 
wheel can be brought closed to accom- 
plishment in this, our time. 


Catholic Priest Charges Genocide 
in Paraguay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Father 
Ramon Talavera Goiburu is a leader of 
the civic Christian crusade of Paraguay. 
He has been traveling throughout the 
Western Hemisphere discussing the 
Stroessner regime in Paraguay. Father 
Talavera says that regime is totalitarian 
and believes it “poses a threat to the 
peace in the continents.” Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude Father Talavera’s letter of October 
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9, 1959, to the Inter-American Peace 
Committee: 
Formosa, ARGENTINA, October 9, 1959. 
Mr. Jon D. Daxtxn, 
Chairman of the Inter-American Peace 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Stn: I acknowledge receipt of your letter 
dated September 25, by which you kindly 
advised me that the Committee under your 
chairmanship had given due consideration 
to my presentation of September 3 and had 
concluded. that “it is not of its competence 
to take action in regard to its content be- 
cause neither the Committee's Estuatutes 
nor the new power vested upon it by the 
recent Santiago conference give this Com- 
mittee the competence to intervene in in- 
dividual cases.“ 

In view of the penultimate paragraph of 
your letter, I am taking the liberty of sub- 
mitting to you—and through you to the 
Peace Committee—the following considera- 
tions: 

It is apparent from a careful reading of 
the Spanish text that the relevant resolu- 
tion of the Santiago conference does not 
make any distinction whatsoever between 
individual and collective cases. Paragraph 
1(B) confines itself to state: “Relationship 
between the violations of human rights or 
the absence of practice of representative 
democracy, on one hand, and the political 
tensions which affect the peace of the con- 
tinent, on the other.” 

I have called upon the Inter-American 
Peace Committee with a request for an 
urgent mediation designed to seek redress, 
in my concrete case, from the Paraguayan 
Government's violation of principles ex- 
pressedly proclaimed in the United Nations 
chart, in the OAS chart and In the Santiago 
declaration, regarding basic human rights. 
My presentation was based on paragraph 2 
of the Santiago declaration which says: The 
Committee, in discharging its duties, may 
take action in the matters referred to in 
paragraph 1, by request from any govern- 
ment or by its own initiative, remaining its 
action in elther case subordinated to the 
expressed agreement of the states for the 
investigations that should be made in their 
respective territories." My expectation was 
then, that the Committee, in accordance 
with the lofty ideals and principles that 
justify its existence and, fundamentally, in 
seeking the “consolidation of peace and 
security of the continent,” which constitute 
the primary purpose of the OAS, was to con- 
cern itself with the case brought to its at- 
tention, on its own initiative. 

It must be pointed out that the concrete 
case I brought to the Peace Committee's 
attention, though somewhat peculiar be- 
cause of my capacity of minister of the 
Catholic Church is by any means an indi- 
vidual case. 

It is a fact known throughout the Western 
Hemisphere that more than 400,000 Para- 
guayans are estranged from their country 
by the ruthless persecution of the dictator 
who rules Paraguay. This figure can be 
easily and officially verified through the 
statistics on Paraguayan residents in Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 

Among the Paraguayan refugees in for- 
eign lands there are a large number of wom- 
en and children who have accompanied the 
huge exody of workers, farmers, high school 
and university students, professionals, etc. 
This persecution of entire segments of the 
Paraguayan population because of their 
democratic beliefs constitutes an authentic 
case of genocide. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of the 
Paraguayan tragedy, it can be responsibly 
stated that one-fourth of the total native 
population of Paraguay has had to flee the 
country and to seek a better life and the 
eae aa: of basic human rights in foreign 
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I must remain in peace with my conscience 
by stating to you, Mr. Chairman, and through 
you to the Peace Committee, that I do not 
consider correct the conclusion at which 
the Committee arrived and which you were 
kind enough to communicate to me in your 
letter of September 25, 1959. As a priest, 
with a deep Christian faith, I have called 
upon the Inter-American Peace Committee 
with the well-founded hope that something 
would be done that would allow me to re- 
turn to my own country from which I was 
estranged for trying to translate into real 
life the doctrines of Christ. 

With modesty and in all humility I can 
say that I am the interpreter of the suffering 
of hundreds of thousands of my Christian 
brothers to whom the fruition and the bene- 
fits of man's rights are denied in Paraguay. 

I think that it will be possible to create 
the better world for which the whole man- 
kind craves, only to the extent that all men 
and organizations that could work together 
for peace, justice, and liberty, do work and 
help in this enormous task of fully restoring 
to man all its attributes today trampled un- 
der the feet of dictators. Only then shall 
we be worthy of our Western Christian civili- 
gation and of the spirit of its magnificent 
exponents. 

I believe that freedom must be conquered 
by all and every one of us. Because of this 
belief I am resolved to return to my country 
and my people, by exercising the supreme 
right to live in the land where I was born, 
and to keep on preaching Christ's doctrine. 
This decision will, no doubt, bring me to 
face all the risks that always are taken by 
those who defend the supreme values of 
life under a regime of lawless force. I 
thought it appropriate to inform you of my 
decision, thus formally the case 
of someone who insists in defending for him 
and for all his cocitizens, the fundamental 
Tights and inalienable values of the spirit 
of which the United Nations’ and the Or- 
ganization of the American States’ charters 
are imbued. 

Accept, Mr. Chairman, the assurance of 
my sincere esteem. 

Presbitero RAMON TALAVERA. 


Social Security and Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one seriously studying our situation has 
concluded that providing for better 
health care for the aged is a serious 
problem. 

For all too many of our elder citizens, 
long life has meant shrunken incomes, 
increased illness, loneliness, being pushed 
aside, and the shame, which should not 
be, of being an applicant for a handout 
from society. 

On the 20th day of January of this 
year I introduced a bill in Congress to 
amend title 1 of the Social Security Act 
to increase the amount of Federal funds 
Dayable thereunder to States which have 
Approved plans for old-age assistance 
and which maintain their expenditures 
for such assistance at or above the 1959 
level. My home State of Missouri is one. 
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Mr. Speaker, my bill H.R. 9775 would, 
first, increase the maximum matchable 
payment from the present.$55 per month 
to $90 per month; second, would revise 
the matching formula making it possible 
for the States to receive additional Fed- 
eral funds for old-age assistance; and, 
third, would increase the old-age assist- 
ance payments, and relieve the heavy 
privations and burdens endured by our 
worthy and deserving elder citizens. 

Estimates furnished to me by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare show that Missouri would receive, 
under the provisions of my bill, an addi- 
tional $12 million in Federal money. 

I propose that all welfare payments 
in our States be studied and increased 
in line with present-day living costs. 

I support all necessary appropriations 
to make these increases possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I pledge my earnest sup- 
port to expansion and improvement of 
hospital care for our senior citizens and 
others in need. 

I deeply believe there should be in all 
States a commission established for the 
purpose of studying the problems of 
elder citizens and developing programs 
to give them a more dignified, satisfying 
old age. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in more wide- 
spread employment opportunities for our 
senior citizens so that they may make 
the fullest use of the wisdom they have 
stored and of the maturity that long 
lives and experience have brought them. 
Our present system is guilty of great 
waste. 

Mr. Speaker, I pledge my efforts to- 
ward a Federal program of medical care 
for our elder citizens under the social 
security programs so that 14 million 
Americans, including nearly 400,000 of 
them in my State, who receive social 
security can face the future confident 
that if disability comes to them they will 


receive adequate medical and hospital 


care. 


Mr. Speaker, I support an expanded 


program of public health services for the 
protection of our elder people. 

I have always supported, and I always 
will fight for, increased benefits for our 
elder citizens and for aid to our disabled 
and needy persons. 

I believe that our good American citi- 
zens who have fought the battle of life, 
facing the ups and downs of success and 
failure, facing the wheel of fortune, 
ought not in the twilight of their lives to 
be left without adequate means of sup- 
port; for out of the labor of their lives 
they are entitled to it, and it is our duty 
to provide for them a life they can lead 
in dignity and respect during their later 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, long years they have 
spent laboring in the vineyard and in 
paying the tax collectors. Of them, I do 
not like to think of old age, but of the 
golden age they have earned and which 
it is our duty to guarantee. 

I remember the teachings of my par- 
ents, who told me from the Bible, Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the earth which 
the Lord thy God hath given thee.” 
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Cheney Division, Wichita, Kans., Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe it will be helpful for the Members 
of Congress and others interested to have 
a little further information with respect 
to H.R. 4606 and S. 1092, being identical 
bills that were recently approved unani- 
mously in the Senate and in the House. 

The Cheney division, Wichita project, 
Kansas, is a proposed joint development 
between the United States and the city 
of Wichita in which the principal works 
comprising a dam and reservoir would be 
constructed on the North Fork of the 
Ninnescah River some 6 miles north of 
Cheney, Kans., and some 25 miles west 
of Wichita, Kans. The Cheney division, 
Wichita project, Kansas, is proposed as 
a multiple-purpose project to provide, 
first, flood protection on a regional basis; 
second, irrigation to limited tracts of 
land downstream from the reservoir site; 
third, recreation benefits on a regional 
and interstate basis in an area largely 
devoid of such facilities at the present 
time; fourth, fish and wildlife conserva- 


. tion benefits of national and interna- 


tional significance; and fifth, an urgently 
needed additional source of municipal 
water supply for the city of Wichita. 

The Cheney division, Wichita project, 
Kansas, is a joint venture between the 
city of Wichita and the United States 
in which the city assumes its propor- 
tionate share of the risk and agrees to 
repay with interest the project cost allo- 
cated to municipal water supply. Con- 
struction cost of the dam, reservoir, basic 
recreation facilities, and fish and wildlife 
conservation facilities is estimated at 
$18,274,000. The city of Wichita has ap- 
proved & proposed repayment contract 
and has agreed to pay an amount not 
to exceed $7,396,000 plus interest, which 
amount is approximately 40 percent of 
the construction cost and an allowance 
for contingencies, thus providing a mar- 
gin of insurance against the necessity of 
contract renegotiation in the event of 
advancing prices. 

In addition, the proposed repayment 
contract provides that the city will at its 
own cost of $7,650,000 construct the pipe- 
line and related transmission facilities 
required to transport water from the 
reservoir site to the city concomitantly 
with the construction of the Cheney Dam 
and Reservoir by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Thus, it may be seen that the 
total construction cost of dam, reservoir, 
basic recreation facilities, fish and wild- 
life conservation facilities, pipeline, and 
related transmission facilities approxi- 
mates $25,924,000, of which amount the 
city of Wichita will pay approximately 
$15 million, or some 58 percent. 

Public funds for the appropriate in- 
vestigations and reports have been made 
available both by the city of Wichita and 
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by the Bureau of Reclamation. Data 
with respect to the geologic, engineering, 
financial, and economic aspects of the 
project have been exchanged freely and 
on a cooperative basis between the re- 
spective municipal, State, and Federal 
agencies concerned. 

The reconnaissance reports, the geo- 
logic reports, and the feasibility reports 
issued by the Bureau of Reclamation 
represent the combined best judgment 
of the various levels of government and 
are concurred in by the city of Wichita 
and its consulting engineers. 

The project has been conformed to 
policies and legislation of the three levels 
of government concerned with respect to 
matters of water supply, flood control, 
irrigation, hydroelectric power, pollution, 
fish and wildlife, conservation, and rec- 
reation. 

The project recognizes, first, the de- 
sirability of substantial financial par- 
ticipation at the local level in accord- 
ance with the so-called partnership pol- 
icy of the Congress and the President; 
second, the river basin plan as the most 
practical approach to the development 
of land and water resources on a regional 
basis irrespective of municipal limits or 
State boundaries; third, the economic 
factors which make it impractical for a 
single municipality to develop a river 
basin water resources program without 
the cooperation and participation of all 
levels of government involved; fourth, 
the importance of maximum use of 
scarce reservoir sites and limited water 
resources in accordance with an overall 
river basin land and water resources de- 
velopment plan; fifth, the interdepend- 
ence of water supply and pollution 
abatement problems and the consequent 
responsibility of local government to 
make the best possible use of its water 
supply for the benefit of itself and down- 
stream users. 

The city of Wichita has complied with 
every request for cooperative action that 


it has received from the Bureau of Rec-* 


lamation, and the city has taken every 
possible action to conform the project to 
existing Federal and State policies and 
legislation with respect to water supply, 
flood control, irrigation, pollution abate- 
ment, recreation, and the conservation 
of fish and wildlife. Concluding nearly 
5 years of such cooperative effort, the 
city of Wichita, first, has agreed to ob- 
ligate itself for repayment with interest 
of the project costs allocated to mu- 
nicipal water-supply purposes; second, 
has agreed to construct the connecting 
pipeline and related transmission facili- 
ties from its own funds, unrelated to 
Federal financing; third, has purchased 
the distribution properties of the local 
water utility at a cost approximating 
$30 million; fourth, has obtained ap- 
proval of the appropriate applications 
for water rights for the reservoir site 
from an agency of the State of Kansas; 
fifth, has complied with a pollution- 
abatement program as approved by the 
Kansas State Board of Health and the 
U.S. Public Health Service, including the 
construction of $6.5 million of additional 
sewage facilities; sixth, has obtained the 
necessary enabling legislation from the 
Kansas State Legislature to permit a re- 
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payment contract for the Federal Gov- 
ernment; seventh, has secured the over- 
whelming approval of the electorate of 
Wichita in a special election authorizing 
construction of the proposed reservoir; 
eighth, has agreed to operate and to 
maintain the facilities after construc- 
tion; and, ninth, has agreed to place the 
management of the reservoir for fish and 
wildlife conservation and recreation pur- 
poses in an appropriate agency of the 
State of Kansas. 

Iam advised that the fish and wildlife 
nonreimbursable costs of $4,598,000 as 
proposed in the Bureau of Reclamation 
report were calculated on the basis of 
established practices and procedures. 
The estimated fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion benefits of approximately $290,000 
annually were not established by the city 
of Wichita but were calculated by an 
agency within the Department of the In- 
terior—the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife—in accordance with the 
same practices and procedures which 
have been applied in several hundred 
other projects throughout the country. 
The capitalized value of the annual ben- 
efits represents some $10.6 million in fish 
and wildlife conservation benefits, Also, 
I am advised that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation found in 1957 that the cost of 
providing similar area facilities for fish 
and wildlife purposes by means of con- 
structing small reservoirs—assuming suf- 
ficient other sites are available, which 
assumption is questionable—would result 
in a greater cost than the amount allo- 
cated in the Cheney Reservoir for such 
purposes. 

Further, I am advised that in the case 
of multiple-purpose reservoirs certain 
differences of opinion have existed his- 
torically between the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies concerned with re- 
spect to the various allocations of proj- 
ect costs and benefits. I understand that 
these matters were brought into an or- 
derly solution by the Bureau of the 
Budget on December 31, 1952, through 
the issuance of Budget Circular No. A47 
providing for a uniform method of allo- 
cating project costs in multiple-purpose 
reservoir projects. The method is known 
as the separable costs-remaining bene- 
fits method. The use of this separable 
costs-remaining benefits method was 
agreed to subsequently on March 12, 1954, 
by the Department of the Army, the De- 
partment of the Interior, and the Federal 
Power Commission. It is my under- 
standing that this formula has been ap- 
plied for a good many years in the allo- 
cation of project costs in multiple-pur- 
pose reservoir projects throughout the 
country. The suggestion of the Budget 
Bureau that the flood control and munic- 
ipal water supply costs be allocated on 
the basis of the separable costs-remain- 
ing benefits method and that the fish 
and wildlife conservation benefits be cal- 
culated on the basis of separable cost 
only is inconsistent with established pro- 
cedures and the fundamental thesis that 
costs in all multiple-purpose reservoir 
projects should be allocated on a uniform 
basis applicable alike to all projects. 

In this particular case I am informed 
that while an incremental amount, ap- 
proximately $540,000, as suggested by 
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the Bureau of the Budget, is presumed 
to provide the facilities desired for fish 
and wildlife conservation purposes, the 
proposition may be stated in reverse with 
exactly the opposite result. The pro- 
posed reservoir project provides for an 
inviolate conservation pool of some 10,000 
acre-feet of water, to be maintained at 
all times insofar as other uses are con- 
cerned, and for the acquisition of some 
2,500 acres of additional lands for fish 
and wildlife management. Using the 
same unit cost applied in the proposed 
Cheney Reservoir project, it has been 
estimated that the construction of a 
single-purpose, 10,000-acre-foot reser- 
voir would cost $12 million. Thus, inas- 
much as the capitalized fish and wildlife 
benefits are $10.6 million, it may be seen 
that the Federal Government is benefit- 
ing approximately $2 for each $1 allo- 
cated to fish and wildlife conservation 

purposes under the separable costs-re- 
I benefits procedure, Similarly, 
flood control and municipal water supply 
purposes are benefiting alsu from a shar- 
ing of joint cost and that is precisely 
what is intended in the allocation of the 
separable costs-remaining benefits pro- 
cedure. 

The policy with respect to fish and 
wildlife conservation benefits was estab- 
lished by the Congress and not by the 
Secretary of the Interior whose report 
recommends the amount of project costs 
to be allocated of conservation benefits 
pursuant to the statutes as follows: 
First, the Fish and Wildlife Act of March 
10, 1934, Public Law 121, 73d Congress, 
which provides the basic authority for 
conservation of fish and wildlife; sec- 
ond, the Fish and Wildlife Act of August 
14, 1946, Public Law 732, 79th Congress, 
which amends the authority of the orig- 
inal act and broadens the base of con- 
servation participation; and third, the 
Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act of 
August 12, 1958, Public Law 624, 85th 
Congress, which further amends the 
original act and provides for interagency 
consultation for conservation purposes 
and for the allocation of costs to reflect 
conservation benefits in water reservoir 
projects. 

I quote from paragraph 2d of the Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act, Public 
Law 624, 85th Congress, dated August 
12, 1958: 

The Secretary of the Interior, in addition 
to allocations made under section 9 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, shall make 
findings on the part of the estimated costs 
of the project which can properly be allo- 
cated to means and measures to prevent 
loss of and damage to wildlife resources, 
which costs shall not be reimbursable, and 
an appropriate share of the project costs 
may be allocated to development and im- 
provement of wildlife resources, with a find- 
ing as to the part of such allocated costs, if 
any, to be reimbursed by non-Federal fish 
and wildlife agencies or interests. 


I quote further from Public Law 624, 
85th Congress, paragraph 2f, as follows: 

In addition to other requirements, there 
shall be included in any report submitted 
to Congress supporting a recommendation 
for authorization of any new project for the 
control or use of water as described herein 
(including any new division of such project 
or new supplemental works on such project) 
an estimation of the wildlife benefits or 
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losses to be derived therefrom, including 
benefits to be derived from measures rec- 
ommended specifically for the development 
and improvement of wildlife resources, the 
cost of providing wildlife benefits (includ- 
ing the cost of additional facilities to ‘be 
installed or lands to be acquired specifically 
for that particular phase of wildlife conser- 
vation relating to the development and im- 
provement of wildlife), the part of the cost 
of joint-use facilities allocated to wildlife, 
and the part of such costs, If any, to be re- 
Imbursed by non-Federal interest. 


In view of the growing water shortage 
that is developing throughout our coun- 
try and in view of the fact there are not 
now being constructed or even being 
planned sufficient water projects to pre- 
vent severe water shortages from devel- 
oping in various areas within the next 
decade, it is inconceivable to me that 
any delay would be prescribed by the 
Congress. Particularly is this true in 
the case of a water project as urgently 
needed as the Cheney project wherein 
the local interests have agreed to pay a 
very substantial portion of the costs and 
have complied with all present Federal 
requirements. 


Congresswoman Martha W. Griffiths Re- 
ports to the People of the 17th District 
of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I take this opportunity to pro- 
vide the residents of the 17th District of 
Michigan a brief résumé of major legis- 
lation and of my activities as their Rep- 
resentative in the 86th Congress. 

This is the year of the census. Our 
district has grown from 333,498 in 1950 
to 514,959 in 1960, making us the fifth 
largest congressional district in Michi- 
gan, and the second largest in Wayne 
County, which is now the third largest 
county in the United States, exceeded 
only by Cook County in Ilinois and Los 
Angeles County in California. 

This Congress will go down in history 
for expanding our horizons into the 
Pacific by admitting Hawaii to the Un- 
ion and by extending our search into 
Outer space by providing the National 
Space Agency with almost $1 billion for 
its work. 

This Congress has also witnessed the 
trial of democracy throughout the world. 
The Ist session of the 86th Congress, the 
longest peacetime session in 37 years, 
adjourned at 6:22 a.m., on September 15, 
1959, as Khrushchev was about to arrive 
in Washington for what was to have been 
an exchange visit with our President. 
Since that day, the honeymoon between 
the administration and the Communists 
has come to an abrupt end. In an his- 
torically amazing act, the President ad- 
Mitted that Powers, whose plane was 
brought down in Russia, was our spy 
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and the breakdown of the Paris summit 
and the Geneva disarmament conferences 
followed. Khrushchev withdrew his in- 
vitation to our President to visit the 
U.S. S. R. Anti-American rioting in Ja- 
pan forced the cancellation of a Presi- 
dential visit there. And so it goes, Cuba, 
the Congo, the Dominican Republic. 
Our country has lost so much ground in 
the past 8 years, so much stature and 
prestige in the world, that Congress and 
all thoughtful people must give this 
problem first consideration. 

Our foreign policy is determined by 
the executive branch of our Government. 
However, Congress helps implement the 
policy by appropriations, and so forth. 
This Congress added over $1 billion to 
the defense appropriations which already 


averaged $40 billion a year. At the in- 


sistence of the President, Congress cut 
the Cuban sugar quota completely, al- 
lowing the President to restore it as he 
wishes. We also provided for U.S. par- 
ticipation in the International Develop- 
ment Association, along with 67 other 
countries, to help provide assistance to 
underdeveloped countries; approved the 
Antarctica Treaty and the Treaty of 
Mutual Cooperation and Security Be- 
tween the United States and Japan; pro- 
vided that economic aid may be extended 
to any nation, except the Soviet Union 
and the Communist-held areas of the 
Far East, if the President determines it 
important to U.S. security. After 712 
years in office, 3 weeks before adjourn- 
ment, the President asked for and Con- 
gress authorized $600 million in mutual 
security funds for Latin America, an 
area that has long been neglected. Con- 
gress has responded to leadership in the 
field of foreign affairs but more often 
than not, lately it has had to lead. 

Congress for the first time in 12 years 
reconvened for a special session this 
year to finish their uncompleted busi- 
ness that was interrupted by the busi- 
ness of the political conventions. Actu- 
ally, compromises on many legislative 
proposals were impossible to obtain and 
the gavel brought the end of the 86th 
Congress, with less accomplished than I 
wanted but far, far more tHan the Presi- 
dent desired or even was willing to ac- 
cept. On February 7, 1960, the New 
York Times wrote: 

There is something wrong with a country 
that has bigger and better tailfins at the 
same time that it has a second-best defense 
posture, a worsening slum problem, dirty 
rivers and streams, inadequate health serv- 
ices, and wretched underfinancing of edu- 
cation. 


Obviously the spending of more money 
is not the answer to our problem. Mr. 
Eisenhower has produced the biggest 
peacetime budgets in history yet the 
problems are still with us. It is how we 
spend our money that really matters. 
I have long maintained that $10 billion 
alone could be saved in our $40 billion 
defense budget if proper procurement 
procedures were instigated and duplica- 
tion and waste kept to a minimum. For 
example, this administration wanted to 
let the Renegotiations Act die. I ap- 
peared, along with others, before the 
Ways and Means Committee urging that 
it be extended and it was, This act pro- 
vides for the recovery of excess profits on 
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defense contracts and annually the Gov- 
ernment recovers millions of dollars as a 
result of this act. 

Criticism has been directed toward 
Federal expenditures. Most Americans 
are not aware that of the total Federal 
expenditures of over $77 billion in fiscal 
year 1960, almost $42 billion was spent 
for national defense, 83 ½ billion for the 
foreign-aid program which related to 
the national security, 82 billion for 
atomic energy development and re- 
search, 85 % billion for the cost of serv- 
ices to veterans, present, past, and 
future. In addition, $9.2 billion was 
spent in fiscal 1960 to pay interest on the 
Federal debt which interest payment had 
almost doubled from $5.8 billion in 1952 
because of administration policies which 
favored a hard-money policy with high- 
er interest rates to lenders. 

With the addition of $54 billion on 
the farm support program, slightly over 
$10 billion remained for all of the other 
important functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment including its frequently criti- 
cized welfare programs. 

Obviously, a $10 billion savings in our 
defense budget from better purchasing 
techniques would permit us to reduce 
our debts and to achieve a more secure 
domestic economy. 

In spite of presidential vetoes of dis- 
tressed area legislation, housing bills, 
fiood control legislation and legislation 
for hard pressed postal and other gov- 
ernment workers, this Congress has 
looked squarely into and has spotlighted 
the serious dislocations in our economy— 
into the fact of high unemployment in 
the midst of what is supposed to be 
record prosperity and has tried in many 
ways, through many measures, to put a 
more solid base under the economy. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Two major amendments were made to 
the Social Security Act by this Congress. 
A program of Federal grants to the 
States for medical care for the low- 
income aged was approved. Grants will 
be made available to the States for 
medical care for two categories of needy 
aged: First, those unable to support 
themselves who receive old age assist- 
ance, and second, those with sufficiently 
high incomes to exclude them from re- 
ceiving public assistance but with in- 
comes too low to cover major medical 
expenses. 

Congress also increased the amount a 
person can earn and still receive bene- 
fits. Under the present law, if a re- 
tired person earns $1,200 or less a year, 
no benefits are withheld. However, 
under the new law, passed this year, a 
retired person may earn over $1,200 and 
still secure benefits, depending on how 
much he earns. Detailed explanation of 
this new plan is available in my Detroit 
office. 

The Railroad Retirement Act was re- 
vised, increasing benefits to retired 
employees; and Congress extended the 
benefits of temporary unemployment 
compensation for 3 additional months 
to the jobless whose State payments had 
expired. 

The program of non-service-connected 
pensions to veterans, their widows and 
children was revised to correct the many 
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inequities in the operations of our vet- 
erans’ pension program. For example, 
under the old law, the widows and or- 
phans of World War II and Korean war 
veterans could benefit only if the vet- 
erans had a service-connected disability. 
The new Veterans’ Pension Act of 1959 
places widows and orphans of those who 
fought in the last two conflicts on the 
same footing, with the same pension 
rights, as those of World War I veterans. 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Some additional funds were provided 
for the highway program. The adminis- 
tration asked for another one-half-cent- 
per-gallon increase in the gasoline tax 
and asked that the 1-cent-per-gallon in- 
crease be continued beyond June 30, 1961, 
with the money going to the fund, but 
this tax did not pass. Highway users 
are now paying about $1.6 billion more 
in taxes than is used for roads, but an 
amendment to transfer some of this to 
the highway fund was opposed by those 
backing the tax increase. 

POSTAL AND INTEREST RATES 

The administration requested an in- 
crease in postage rates, but Congress re- 
fused to increase the mail rates. 

The administration also requested au- 
thority to increase Government bond in- 
terest above 4% percent. Although Con- 
gress increased the interest rates on the 
E- and H-bonds individuals can own, the 
authority to increase the interest rates 
above the present legal maximum on 
commercial bonds was denied by Con- 
gress. The effect of such an increased 
interest rate would have been inflation- 
ary. It would have burdened the tax- 
payers with additional billions for in- 
terest payments for a generation. All of 
this on the safest investment in the 
world, U.S. bonds. Since Congress re- 
fused this interest rates on 
these commercial bonds have been going 
down. 

EDUCATION 


Once again Congress failed to pass 
legislation providing for school construc- 
tion. Although this time both the House 
and the Senate passed school construc- 
tion bills, the House Rules Committee 
refused to let the bills go to final confer- 
ence, so they died with adjournment. 
The majority of the educators in our 
district are very much in support of this 
legislation. 

Congress voted to extend for another 
5 years the Library Services Act which 
provides matching funds to States for 
the extension and establishment of pub- 
lic library service in our rural communi- 
ties, The State of Michigan has received 
$358,346 through 1960. 

Under the present programs that pro- 
vide Federal funds for school construc- 
tion and operating costs in areas over- 
burdened with Federal activities, such 
as Army installations and defense plants, 
the 17th District has received $2,393,363 
to date and the State of Michigan $43,- 
742,512. 

LABOR 

In order to strike a blow at racketeer- 
ing in unions, after the exposure of many 
shocking abuses, this Congress passed a 
labor reform bill which I supported. The 
17th District probably sent more mail on 
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this subject than any other congressional 
district in the United States. My dis- 
trict said, “Solve the problem,” and I 
hope I voted in a way which will help 
solve it. However, it will remain for 
the courts, for union members, and for 
management to correct finally the evils 
of labor racketeering. 


THE CONSUMER 


This Congress wrote basic new safe- 
guards against cancer-producing chemi- 
cal ingredients in our food products and 
refused to open loopholes in the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act. 

This Congress vastly expanded Gov- 
ernment research programs in the health 
fields—into the causes, control, and pre- 
vention of cancer, heart disease, arthritis, 
blindness, mental illness, and other crip- 
pling and killing diseases. 

This Congress enacted a long-overdue 
law to label dangerous or poisonous or 
hazardous household products so parents 
will know to keep them out of the reach 
of children. Every year some 600,000 
youngsters swallow dangerous prepara- 
tions. Of these, more than 500 die. 

This Congress discussed, but failed to 
pass, a “truth in lending” bill which 
would require money lenders and 
creditors to spell out the interest they 
are charging consumers. Anyone re- 
ceiving a loan or who purchases prod- 
ucts on the installment plan should 
know precisely how much he is paying 
in interest. Such a bill would go a long 
way toward wiping out interest-rate 
gouging, a practice which creates hard- 
ships, particularly among the low income 
groups. 

This Congress also considered, but 
did not pass, a shoe labeling bill that 
would require the manufacturers of 
shoes to label the materials and dyes 
used in their shoes. This is another 
attempt to assist the consumer in know- 
ing what he buys, as our fabric and fur 
labelling laws do now. I have long sup- 
ported it. 

The Secretary of Agriculture stopped 
grading service on lamb and mutton. 
Protests from small packers and con- 
sumers and the House Committee on 
Agriculture forced him to restore the 
grading service. Grading service is es- 
sential in order to maintain reliability 
of quality for the consumer. 

In 1959, a new district office of the 
Food and Drug Administration was 
opened in Detroit. I had long advocated 
the establishment of a district office here. 
With our increasing population and the 
tremendous increase in the number of 
new foods and drugs it is essential that 
we provide adequate funds and personnel 
so that this agency can insure us safe 
foods and drugs. This district office, 
the 17th in the United States, services 
parts of Wisconsin, Indiana, and Ohio 
as well as all of Michigan. 

GENERAL 


This Congress approved an amendment 
to the Constitution to give the residents 
of the District of Columbia the right to 
vote for President and Vice President. 
To become effective, the amendment 
must be ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States. It will no 
doubt be considered by the Michigan 
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ary. 

My longtime efforts to expand the dis- 
tribution of surplus foods to the needy 
of our country by a stamp plan were 
temporarily successful. Congress passed 
a bill permitting the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish such programs and 
Detroit was one of the first cities to ap- 
ply. However, the Secretary has re- 
fused to put the program into effect. In 
the meantime, the surplus food stocks 
keep mounting and the welfare costs to 
the city of Detroit keep mounting. 

Among the bills I have introduced is 
one to create a Department of Urban 
Affairs. We have a Department of Agri- 
culture with a budget of almost $6 bil- 
lion. We have a Department of In- 
terior concerned with millions of acres 
of empty land. But we have no depart- 
ment of Government concerned with the 
problems of the metropolitan areas. A 
hundred years ago this was primarily a 
country of farms and small towns, or 
rural acres and villages. Today 6 out of 
10 Americans—over 100 million per- 
sons—live in metropolitan areas. 

As a result of the many bombings or 
attempted bombings of churches, syna- 
gogues, and small businesses I introduced 
a bill which would permit the FBI to in- 
vestigate these incidents immediately. 
This bill became a part of the civil rights 
bill which was enacted into law. 

By a large majority, Congress ap- 
proved a bill authorizing the adminis- 
tration to withhold American assistance 
from countries which wage economic 
warfare against other nations which re- 
ceive economic assistance from us. This 
was an outgrowth of congressional sen- 
timent that the administration had not 
done enough to insist the the United 
Arab Republic end its illegal blockade of 
the Suez Canal and its periodic seizures 
of cargoes to and from Israel. 

I am the first member of the House to 
introduce a bill to provide for the hu- 
mane treatment of animals used in tests 
and experiments. 


PERSONAL REPORT 


In addition to my legislative duties, I 
would like to make reference to my other 
work and responsibilities as your spokes- 
man in Washington. I have attempted 
from the outset of my congressional serv- 
ice to keep the residents of the 17th 
District as fully informed as possible. 
To accomplish this, I have written a 
newsletter each month. If you would 
like to be on my mailing list, call my 
Detroit office. 

I have taught civics in all the senior 
high schools in our district and I speak 
to many social and service groups. Last 
year I made two speeches in Florida, one, 
at the request of Mrs. Grace Cogan, 
sister of the late Mayor Edward Jeffries: 
the second, at the request of Edith 
Carew, a former resident of the 17th 
District. I also spoke at a gathering of 
women in Tennessee at the request of 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER. Last month I 
was the principal speaker at the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Women Lawyers, meeting in Washing- 
ton in conjunction with the American 
Bar Association. 
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I maintain 2 full-time offices, one in 
Washington at 1516 New House Office 
Building, the other in our district at 
14815 Grand River. My district office 
enables me to give you more prompt and 
efficient service. 

Your letters, phone calls, and visits 
have been appreciated. I have at- 
tempted to assist you as promptly as 
possible. It has been a pleasure to assist 
many residents of our district and our 
local and State officials in their dealings 
with various Federal agencies such as 
the Defense Department, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Social Security, and the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have 
done my best to be responsive to the 
needs and opinions of the residents of 
our district and to discharge my re- 
sponsibility as your representative in 
Congress in a way which I hope meets 
with your approval. 


The Ugly Head of Politics in Potter 
County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this House knows that the 
ugly head of politics is often seen in the 
U.S. post office. 

However, a particularly glaring and 
offensive example has just been brought 
to my attention. Under unanimous 
consent following these remarks I am 
including a news item from the Wednes- 
day. August 17, 1960, issue of the Potter 
Enterprise. 

It reports that applications are being 
received for three Civil service jobs in the 
Coudersport Post Office and, please 
note, this is being announced jointly by 
the postmaster and the chairman of the 
Potter County Republican Committee. 

This certainly exceeds the bounds of 
permissible political activity. We know 
that a political decision is made as to 
the appointment of certain rural carriers 
and we know that a political decision is 
made among the top three in the exami- 
nations for postmasters. 

Since when, I ask, did the Republican 
county chairmen have anything to do 
with civil service jobs of this sort de- 
scribed in this news item? It is ap- 
Parent that at least in Potter County 
the Republican chairman has a great 
Geal to do with such appointments. This 
is an affront in the civil service system 
and I am bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of Roger Jones, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, with the rec- 
ommendation that he take appropriate 
action without delay. 

I know it would do no good to bring 
it to the attention of the Postmaster 
General, because Mr. Summerfield's in- 
volvement in Republican politics has 
long been a burden on the postal service 
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and I would expect no sympathetic co- 
operation from him, however fiagrant 
the violation. 

It is my hope that one of these days 
soon we will be able to take the Post 
Office out of politics completely and to 
have its personnel operate without such 
influences. 

The news item follows: 

[From the Potter Enterprise, Aug. 17, 1960] 
EXAMINING Now For CIy SERVICE JOBS IN 
Post OFFICE 


Applications are being received for three 
civil service jobs in post office work at 
Coudersport it has been announced jointly 
by Francis P. Golden, postmaster here, and 
Earl Brecher, Galeton, chairman of the Pot- 
ter County Republican Committee. 

Starting salaries of $3,670 for a custodial 
laborer; $1.69 an hour for a janitor, and $1.64 
an hour for a charwoman are subject to 
yearly increases. 

“These positions offer high job security, 
regular salary increases, excellent vacation, 
paid sick leave, low-cost life insurance, 
fringe benefits in the form of low-cost hos- 
pitalization plans, and liberal retirement,” 
a notice from US. Civil Service examiners 
said. 

Competition in the examination is re- 
stricted by law to persons entitied to vet- 
erans’ preference, and others will not be 
considered. 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained at the Board of U.S. 
Civil Service Examiners, room 215, main 
post office, Harrisburg, Pa., or at the local 
post office. Applications must be received 
on or before August 31. 


De Gaulle Is Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, at his re- 
cent press conference in Paris, President 
de Gaulle made some very constructive 
suggestions which show deep under- 
standing of the many complex interna- 
tional problems with which the world 
is now confronted, and a keen desire to 
do something about them. 

Pointing out that Khrushchev and his 
Red cohorts have injected themselves, 
with their ideology and military strength, 
into Africa, the Middle East, southeast 
Asia, and even the Western Hemisphere, 
President de Gaulle wants the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and their 
allies to meet this menace head on. He 
sees danger in our lack of unity, and 
urges that our differences be ironed out 
so that we may act as a strong, united 
front. 

Although he does not say it in so many 
words, his meaning is clear. Washington 
must wake up to the realization that sin- 
ister forces are in motion. Russian 
planes and so-called technicians in the 
Congo, and the threat to supply Cuba 
with rockets are indeed cause for anguish 
and trepidation. And all we hear from 
the administration in Washington are 
pious words of protest. Words, words, 
and more words. But no action. Words 
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will accomplish nothing. Nor will star- 
tled reactions or verbal answers to Khru- 
shehev's propaganda moves avail us any- 


We must take the initiative. We must 
force Khrushchev to dance to our music. 
We must take strong diplomatic action 
that will startle Khrushchev and make 
him worry about what to do next. His 
massive propaganda machine must be 
halted. I have enough faith in our 
American people to believe that there are 
plenty of ingenious minds in Washington 
who can conceive ways and means of 
silencing Khrushchev. 

President de Gaulle very rightly 
stressed the necessity on the part of the 
United States, Great Britain and France 
to organize politically and strategically, 
not only on behalf of the democracies of 
Europe, It is vital, he emphasized, that 
the Western Powers broaden their hori- 
zons and concern themselves also with 
Africa and the other trouble spots of the 
world. 

Fifteen new nations, all in Africa, have 
been recently admitted to the United 
Nations, and several more will gain 
membership before the end of the cur- 
rent year. We must focus our attention 
on these nations. We must act to pre- 
vent inroads upon them and subjugation 
by the Soviets. £ 

As itis now constituted, NATO cannot 
cope with these problems. The first 
decade of NATO's existence has ended. 
The world situation has changed im- 
measurably in these last 10 years, and 
the organization of NATO must be 
changed accordingly. It must be revised 
to meet new conditions. In the words of 
General de Gaulle, it must be reacti- 
vated.“ All NATO forces, he says, must 
revise and coordinate their policies to 
include not only the continent of Europe, 
but other parts of the world as well, par- 
ticularly Africa and the Middle East. 

The French President places great em- 
phasis—and rightly so—on the impor- 
tance of such revision because we cannot 
afford to allow the aggressive actions of 
Khrushchev—both overt and covert—in 
Africa, Cuba and the underdeveloped 
areas, to go unchallenged. Our course of 
action will require the greatest tact, 
courage and resourcefulness. To quote 
President de Gaulle once more, “Divided 
councils are dangerous. We cannot af- 
ford to go our separate ways, nor can we 
afford the luxury of rivalry among our- 
selves.” 

I do not blame De Gaulle for refusing 
to subordinate French sovereignty to 
either a united Europe or a NATO. He 
would like to see France as a coordinate 
member of a European confederation in 
which England is also included. I firmly 
believe that we should encourage this 
idea. Our greatest strength lies in a 
European entity—a continent of nations, 
each maintaining its own identity and 
sovereignty, but at the same time co- 
operating in mutual defense, economic 
welfare, diplomatic and political matters 
on an international basis, and in cultural 
affairs. Such a confederation would 
have a deliberative assembly made up 
of delegates from the national parlia- 
ments of the respective member coun- 
tries. 
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General de Gaulle is also correct, in 
my.opinion, in brooking no interference 
on the matter of Algeria. That country 
has been an integral part of Metropoli- 
tan France for more than 130 years. 
France has poured her lifeblood and bil- 
lions of dollars into Algeria. And, if left 
to her own devices, she will settle her 
differences with the Algerians without 
any help or advice from other countries 
or the United Nations. 

We Americans should readily under- 
stand De Gaulle's testiness when France 
is criticized for her policy on Algeria. 
Suppose we were confronted with cries of 
independence from Hawaii and Alaska, 
and France, together with other nations, 
applauded such efforts. How would we 
react? What would we say? Would we 
be complacent or resentful? 

There is no doubt that we would firmly 
resist such a movement for independence 
on the ground that both Alaska and Ha- 
wall are integral parts of the United 
States. This is what France claims for 
Algeria—that it is part and parcel of 
France. And, just as France maintains, 
we would tell the world that we will 
settle our own affairs without the 
gratuitous counsel of the United Nations. 


The carving out of new nations into 
geographical entities regardless of tribal 
groupings and affiliations, and the grant- 
ing of independence without adequate 
preparation for the responsibilities of 
democratic government have created new 
world problems. We must revise our 
thinking with regard to the precipitous 
and indiscriminate granting of inde- 
pendence to countries not qualified to 
cope with it. This is grist for the Com- 
munist mill. 


I admit that we cannot compare the. 


Algerian Moslems with the Congolese. 
There is a vast difference in mores, edu- 
cation, background, and ability, to the 
advantage of the Algerians. But there is 
a similarity in the complex problems be- 
tween the French, or Belgians, or Euro- 
pean settlers on the one hand, and the 
civil servants and indigenous populations 
on the other. 

President de Gaulle is trying every pos- 
sible means of arriving at a just solution 
by which the Moslems and French can 
live side by side, safely and harmonious- 
ly, in mutual trust and respect. 

The United States must refrain from 
criticizing or interfering with France or 
Algeria. Let us not become part of an 
Afro-Asian-Communisi ant!-French bloc. 
Let us, rather, stand resolutely behind 
our oldest, time-honored ally, the Re- 
public of France. 

Finally, we must treat France as a 
trusted ally and not hesitate to share 
with her our atomic secrets. To continue 
our policy of informing Great Britain 
and depriving France of our atomic 
knowledge causes needless irritation and 
bitterness and does not redound to our 
security. We must promptly remedy this 
situation. 
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Ludwig Erhard Calls for Boycott 
Against East Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to insert in the Record an article 
concerning Acting Chancellor Ludwig 
Erhard, of West Germany, a dedicated 
public servant of the West German Re- 
public and a gentleman for whom I have 
the highest regard. The article appeared 
in the Chicago Sunday Tribune and is 
as follows: 

ERHARD CALLS FOR BOYCOTT AGAInst East— 
No OFFICIAL REPRISALS PLANNED, HE Sars 
Beru —Acting Chancellor Ludwig Erhard 

called Saturday for a voluntary boycott on 

trade with East Germany in reprisal for 

Communist restrictions on travel in divided 

Berlin. 

He said, however, the West German Gov- 
ernment does not plan any official action de- 
spite the urging of Mayor Willy Brandt and 
other West Berliners for Bonn to strike back 
with a Government trade cut. He took his 
stand on a voluntary. rather than an official, 
basis. 

“We have no intention,” Erhard told the 
Foreign Press Association of Berlin, “to meet 
force with force and lawlessness with law- 
lessness.“ 


NO TALK OF FIGHT 


He said he had never spoken of counter- 
measures and had no idea where the talk 
came from. 

On Thursday, Communist East Germany 
announced that West German citizens would 
need permits to visit East Berlin. 
An average of 2,000 a day make such visits 
normally, Foreigners and Berliners them- 
selves were not affected by the rule. 

The Western Powers who garrison the 
isolated city protested on Friday to the 
Russian general in charge that the travel 
restriction violates four-power agreements. 
As usual in such cases, a reply was delayed. 

LOOK FOR MORE 


The chancellor said a whole list of German 
firms had promised, without being asked, 
that they would not use the permits even if 
they got them free and postpaid. 

Brandt and many Berliners had been look- 
ing for more than this. They want some- 
thing official done against exports to East 
Germany—imuch of it iron and steel for the 
Communists 7-year plan. 

Erhard is acting chancellor during the 
vacation in Italy of Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer. He belongs to Adenauer's Christian 
Democratic Party, which has strong busi- 
ness support, and hopes to succeed him. 
Brandt, a Socialist, expects to be fighting 
Adenauer for the chancellorship next year. 

Erhard will preside at a special cabinet 
meeting on Monday on the Berlin problem. 
The cabinet is expected to discuss counter- 
Measures to the Russian squeeze, but Erhard 
sald he preferred not to dramatize the mat- 
ter. His Government, he told the reporters, 
has no intention of asking for legal power to 
force businessmen into a stand against the 
east, 
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MAY BLOCK SHIPS 

Informed sources in Bonn said the cabinet 
also would consider denying East German 
vessels entry to the Elbe River, which flows 
from East to West Germany. This, like any 
other official action, would probably lead to 
counterreprisals, which Erhard apparently 
wants to avoid. 


Altmeyer Calls for Medical System in 
Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
this Congress has enacted new social 
security legislation, and it will be my 
pleasure on Labor Day to introduce to 
the working men and women of Madi- 
son, Wis., the one man who has made 
the greatest contribution to the suc- 
cess of this program since its establish- 
ment 25 years ago. This man is Dr. 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, who served as Com- 
missioner for Social Security under both 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 

In his Labor Day address, Dr. Altmey- 
er, considered by many as the father 
of social security, expresses his hope 
that the next Congress will enact into 
law a genuine health insurance measure 
to protect at least the retired workers 
and, he hoped, also the disabled work- 
ers, widows and orphans. In addition, 
Dr. Altmeyer outlines a number of ma- 
jor improvements in the social security 
and Federal-State unemployment insur- 
ance programs which he believes are 
overdue. 

His excellent and thought-provoking 
address is must reading for every Mem- 
ber of Congress who is genuinely inter- 
ested in these two programs. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the full text of his ad- 
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ALTMEYER CALLS FOR MEDICAL SYSTEM. IN 
Social. Securiry 

A quarter of a century has elapsed since 
I stood on the cold, rainswept steps of the 
Capitol and heard Franklin Roosevelt say “I 
see one-third of a Nation ill housed, ill 
clad, 11 nourished.” If he were alive today 
he would tell us that a very large proportion 
of the Nation is still in want of the basic 
necessities of life. Since 1952 the cold 
statistics show that the number and pro- 
portion of American families trying to sur- 
vive on an income of less than $1,000 a year 
(measured in constant 1950 dollars) has 
actually increased, On this very day 7 mil- 
lion Americans are obliged to accept public 
assistance to cover their basic human needs— 
making a grim mockery of boasts of universal 
Prosperity. 

During the last 25 years we have miserably 
failed to achieve the great goal envisioned 
by Franklin Roosevelt—the abolition of 
poverty in America, the righest Nation in 
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the world. We can, if we really want to, 
achieve this goal in far less time than an- 
other quarter of a century. And social se- 
curity can be our chief tool in making cer- 
tain that a portion of our ever-in 
abundance is actually dedicated to this great 
social i 

We have succeeded during the last 25 years 
in proving that it is possible to establish 
and administer successfully a nationwide 
system of old-age, survivors and disability 
insurance, We have done this in spite of 
the vicious political allegations that it con- 
stituted a fraud on the workingman and a 
cruel hoax. We need only to take advantage 
of the experience gained in the development 
of this great social insurance system to 
achieve a truly adequate and comprehen- 
sive contributory social insurance system 
which would protect all workers against all 
major personal economic hazards—not only 
economic old age, death of the breadwinner, 
permanent disability and unemployment, 
but also temporary disability and the cost 
of medical care. 

The great gap in our Social Security Act 
is that it provides no protection whatsoever 
against loss of wages and the cost of medical 
care due to nonoccupational sickness and 
accident. It is inevitable that eventually 
we shall have a general system of health 
insurance protecting all workers against this 
hazard. Fifty-nine other countries already 
have this form of social security in effect. 
How soon this will occur and what form of 

tion will be developed in this coun- 
try is impossible to predict. 

But arguments for and against a general 
system of health insurance should not delay 
our taking immediate action to provide this 
form of protection to the 14 million retired 
workers, disabled workers, widows, and or- 
phans whose need is ‘bo great and whose 
financial resources are so small. Neverthe- 
less, the sad fact is that just 2 weeks ago 
today the Congress of the United States 
killed the Kennedy-Anderson amendment to 
the social security bill which would have 
provided health insurance for retired workers 
as a matter of right under the Federal 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system. 

While this particular amendment is dead, 
the problem remains and the issue it raises 
is very much alive. As a matter of fact, the 
Democratic presidential candidate has an- 
nounced that he will make it a major issue 
in his campaign. Therefore, it is important 
that the American people, in addition to 
knowing what the fundamental problem 
is, should also know what the immediate 
issue is. 

The American Medical Association and the 
commercial health insurance companies con- 
tend that there is no need for providing 
health insurance to retired workers, disabled 
workers, widows, and orphans because pri- 
vate health insurance already protects such a 
large proportion of the population. It is 
true that a large proportion of the popula- 
tion does have some form of health insur- 
ance. Unfortunately, much of this insur- 
ance is very limited in its coverage. The 
result is that only about 25 percent of the 
total private expenditures for medical care 
made by all the people in the Nation is 
actually covered by private health insurance. 
Still more unfortunate is the fact that more 
than half of the people over 65 years of age, 
three-fifths of those on farms and two- 


thirds of those with income under $2,000 a 


Year, have no insurance whatsoever against 
medical care. 

The 14 million retired workers and their 
Wives, disabled workers, widows and orphans 
now drawing monthly. cash benefits under 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system are in particular need of 
Protection against the cost of medical care. 
Not only is their need for this protection 
obvious, but the impossibility of meeting this 
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need in any other way is also clear. Surveys 
have established that their income is insuf- 
ficient to purchase adequate health insurance 
protection either from commercial insur- 
ance companies or from nonprofit prepay- 
ment plans. Only through collecting a small 
contribution based upon the wages of in- 
sured workers during their working years 
can this protection be financed when they 
become old or disabled or when they die 
leaving dependents. It is then too late 
to collect a premium because their wage in- 
come has ceased. Moreover, in the case of 
the older persons the cost is greater at that 
time because of the greater amount of sick- 
ness which they suffer. 

“The cost of administering these health 
insurance benefits as a part of the Federal 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system would be small. The centralized 
recordkeeping system and the nationwide 
net work of local offices would, of course, be 
used for determining eligibility. Likewise, 
nonprofit cooperative, prepayment medical 
care plans which provide hospital and medi- 
cal services would be utilized to the fullest 
extent. They would be reimbursed for the 
cost of the services they rendered, in accord- 
ance with rates mutually agreed upon, which 
would constitute full payment for such serv- 
ices. This would strengthen and stimulate 
the growth of nonprofit plans which are now 
confronted with the necessity of rejecting 
low-income, high-cost families, or charging 
them higher rates than they can afford to 
pay, or spreading the cost over all contribu- 
tors. Commercial insurance eompanies 
would be little affected by such a plan since 
it would protect the groups that they have 
not found it feasible or profitable to protect 
adequately. 

The proposal by the present national ad- 
ministration, which Congress fortunately 
rejected, pretended to be an insurance plan. 
However, in fact it was a thinly disguised 
public assistance plan, which had all of the 
disadvantages of public assistance without 
providing as much protection. Not a single 
elderly person would have received any pro- 
tection whatsoever under the administra- 
tion's plan, unless he first passed an income 
test and unless he happened to live in a 
State whose legislature was willing to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to carry out the 
plan. Even then he would have had to pay 
an enrollment fee and a premium in addi- 
tion, unless he was eligible for public as- 
sistance on the basis of proven need. 

The bill that did pass Congress merely 
provides additional Federal funds to the 
States for old-age assistance which they fur- 
nish in the form of medical care. Elderly 
people who are in need of medical care must 
prove to the welfare department that they 
do not possess sufficient income and re- 
sources to pay for such care. In a State 
like Wisconsin which already furnishes nec- 
essary medical care to such persons it is 
probable that the only result will be that 
the State of Wisconsin and the counties will 
receive almost $3 million a year more from 
the Federal Government. But persons with 
low incomes who do not submit to and pass 
the needs test required by the welfare de- 
partment will receive no protection what- 
soever. Therefore, this bill is by no means 
a satisfactory substitute for a health in- 
surance plan, just as old-age assistance paid 
on the basis of proven need is no substitute 
for old-age insurance paid as a matter of 
right. The only advantage this bill has over 
the administration's proposal is that it does 
not pretend to be something that it is not. 

I believe that the next Congress will pass 
® genuine health insurance measure to pro- 
tect at least retired workers, and I would 
hope, disabled workers, widows, and orphans 
as well. I believe this because a major argu- 
ment made in the Senate against the Ken- 
nedy-Anderson bill was that it was sure to 
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be vetoed by President Eisenhower. Since 
only five more votes were needed to pass the 
health insurance amendment, it seems prob- 
able that when the threat of a Presidential 
veto is eliminated there will be sufficient 
votes to pass such a measure. 

Besides amending the Social Security Act 
to provide these health insurance benefits, 
there are a number of other major improve- 
ments that should be made, which I can only 
mention: 

As regards old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance, four major improvements 
should be made: 

1. The general level of benefits should be 
increased by 50 percent instead of benefits 
for a retired or disabled worker averaging 
only one-third of his wage loss they should 
average 50 percent—and wives, widows, and 
orphans’ benefits should be increased pro- 
portionately. 

2. The coverage of this system should be 
extended to include all workers; and other 
retirement systems should be superimposed 
to provide additional protection. 

3. Benefits should be paid for disabilities 
lasting more than 6 months without requir- 
ing a finding of ent total disability. 

4. A worker who defers retiring when he 
reaches the minimum retirement age should 
have his eventual monthly benefit increased 
by 4 percent a year. 

Secondly, our present Federal-State Un- 
employment Insurance System should be 
fundamentally changed to assure that it ac- 
tually provides adequate protection against 
unemployment to all unemployed workers. 
Today, for the Nation as a whole, benefits 
average only one-third of the wage loss. 
This is a smaller proportion than in 1939. 
Only two-thirds of the workers in this coun- 
try are Insured. Because of this exclusion 
and because of the short duration for which 
benefits are paid, only one-half of the unem- 
ployed workers today are actually receiving 
any benefits. The net result is that benefits 
cover only 20 percent of the total wage loss 
of the Nation's workers due to unemploy- 
ment. To cope with this deplorable situa- 
tion four major changes should be made: 

1. The Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
should be amended to include basic benefit 
standards as regards percentage of wage loss 
compensated, duration of benefits, and eligi- 
bility requirements. 

2. The coverage of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act should be extended to include 
all employees covered by the Federal old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance sys- 
tem. 

3. The Federal unemploymeygt tax should 
be reduced from 3 percent to 1 percent and 
the present offset of 2.7 percent should be 
eliminated. 

4. The Federal Government should use 
the proceeds of the 1-percent unemployment 
tax to make grants to the States covering 
one-half of the cost of benefits and adminis- 
trative expenses, This would furnish a posi- 
tive incentive to the States to provide ade- 
quate benefits and would spread the cost of 
benefits over a broader base, thus offsetting 
to some extent the undesirable effects of so- 
called employer experience rating. 

These proposals that I have outlined will, 
of course, be attacked by those who are 
fundamentally opposed to social security as 
an essential safeguard of our American way 
of life. They will raise the old cry of ex- 
orbitant costs and destruction of individual 
initiative and thrift. Twenty-five years of 
successful experience with social security will 


‘not deter them. Actually, social security is 


not a cost but a social mechanism whereby 
existing costs are met in a more equitable 
and less burdensome manner. As a matter 
of fact, we are using a smaller proportion of 
our national income for health and welfare 
today than we did 25 years ago. A compre- 
hensive social security system which provid- 
ed basic protection to all workers against 
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all major personal economic hazards would 
still involve a relatively small proportion of 
our national income, 

The enemies of social security will un- 
doubtedly resurrect the specter of some- 
thing terrible called the welfare state. They 
should consult Thomas E. Dewey, who said 
in a lecture at Princeton on February 9, 1950, 
that “Anyone who thinks that an attack on 
the fundamental idea of security and wel- 
fare is appealing to the people generally is 
living in the middle ages. The man who first 
used the phrase against our present Goy- 
ernment did his cause no good, to put it 
mildly.” 

It may be that those who use the term 
“welfare state“ as an epithet have in mind 
a paternalistic welfare state whereas our goal 
in the United States Is a cooperative state 
of welfare for the American people achieved 
by them through the use of their own demo- 
cratic Government. 

We are indeed fortunate in the United 
States of America that we do not have to 
choose between creeping socialism and gal- 
loping individualism. We need only to es- 
tablish a basic level of well-being, which 
enables and encourages every American to 
build for himself and his family his desired 
standard of living through the well-known 
devices of savings, insurance and home own- 
ership. In so doing we shall achieve not a 
dead level of uniformity but genuinely equal 
opportunity in a free America. 


Resolutions Endorsing the Narcotics 
Control Act of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 31, I spoke on the floor of the Sen- 
ate regarding the effectiveness of the 
Narcotics Control Act of 1956 as a stat- 
ute dealing with penalties to be imposed 
upon illegal narcotic sellers and users. 
Under the administration of the Bureau 
of Narcotics of this act it has been shown 
that the incidence of narcotic violations 
has appreciably declined. A number of 
organizations within the State of Mary- 
land have, by resolution, endorsed the 
Narcotics Control Act of 1956 and I ask 
unanimous consent that copies of these 
resolutions be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, and that they be added ap- 
propriately to my speech in the bound 
volume as a permanent record. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CARE AND RZHABILITATION OF DRUG Appicrs 

(Resolution adopted by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at international 
convention and 69th annual meeting, 

Washington, D.C., June 15, 1960) 

Whereas the declaration of the Congress 
of the United States, the United Nation's 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, and the Na- 
tional Research Council, is that narcotic 
drugs should not be used to gratify addic- 
tion; and that in the treatment of drug 
addiction methods of ambulatory treatment 
and open clinics are not advisable; and 

Whereas it is realized that the sale and 
use of narcotic drugs should be strictly 
limited to medical needs and that experts 
in treatment of narcotic addiction have re- 
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peatedly emphasized that most addicts can- 
not be treated effectively and rehabilitated 
unless required to submit to legal restraint 
in closed institutions; and 

Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs is in opposition to proposals which 
advocate experimentation with established 
facilities for legalized distribution of narcotic 
drugs to addicts for maintenance of their 
addiction; and 

Whereas it is noted that signal progress 
has been made in the United States, partic- 
ularly in those States where there ts rigid 
enforcement of severe and mandatory laws, 
which has resulted In a marked reduction 
of drug addiction and in deterrence of un- 
lawful sale of narcotics: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs strongly urges compulsory 
hospitalization for addicts where facilities are 
available in the effort to cure, to rehabilitate, 
and to prevent further addiction; and further 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs urges the Congress of the 
United States to maintain the provisions of 
the National Narcotics Restriction Act of 
1956. 
RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DE- 

PARTMENT OF MARYLAND 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
the United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, and the National Research Council 
have found that methods of ambulatory 
treatment and open clinics for drug addicts 
are not advisable; and 

Whereas treatment in closed institutions 
has proven to be the only effective way to 
treat and rehabilitate narcotics addicts be- 
cause most of them require legal restraint 
for treatment; and 

Whereas rigid enforcement of severe and 
mandatory penalties for violators has re- 
sulted in a marked reduction in drug addic- 
tion and deterrence of unlawful sale of nar- 
cotics in Maryland; and 

Whereas we believe that compulsory hos- 
pitalization for all addicts is the only hope 
for successful treatment and/or rehabilita- 
tion; and 

Whereas the compulsory hospitalization 
prevents these infected persons from spread- 
ing addiction: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Maryland, Inc., That we go on record 
this 21st day of February 1960, against any 
change in the existing laws regarding drug 
addiction which would tend to decrease or 
mitigate mandatory penalties in drug cases; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we oppose establishment of 
any open clinics for drug addicts. 


RESOLUTION OF THE WOMEN'S CIVIC 
LEAGUE, INC., BALTIMORE, Mp. 
JUNE 30, 1960. 
Hon. George W. DELLA, 
Chairman, Legislative Council, 
State House, Annapolis, Md. 

Dran SENATOR DELLA: We have been in- 
formed that consideration is presently being 
given in some quarters to legislation which 
would provide for the treatment of narcotics 
addicts on a day clinic or outpatient basis. 
The Federal Narcotics Bureau has advised us 
that it vigorously opposes any such move 
and is of the firm opinion that the only ef- 
fective method of giving any real help to the 
unfortunate victims of addiction is through 
treatment while in institutional confine- 
ment. 

According to the Federal Narcotics Bureau, 
Maryland laws providing for such institu- 
tional care are among the best in the coun- 
try and by all means should be preserved 
in their present form. We, therefore, urge 
that any proposals which might tend to 
weaken or undermine Maryland's existing 
legislation in this field be strongly resisted, 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. RUSSELL C. WONDERLIC, 
President. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE MARYLAND Law ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCTATION, INC, 


Considering the declarations of the Con- 
gress of the United States, the United Na- 
tions Commission on Narcotic Drugs, and the 
National Research Council that in the treat- 
ment of drug addiction methods of ambula- 
tory treatment and open clinics are not 
advisable; and 

Realizing that treatment in closed institu- 
tions is the only effective way to treat and 
rehabilitate narcotic addicts because most of 
them require legal restraint to submit to 
treatment; and 

Deploring the joint action of certain 
groups in advocating experimentation with 
harcotic clinics for legalized distribution of 
narcotic drugs to addicts for maintenance of 
their addiction, thereby extending an open 
invitation to indulgence in drug abuse with 
its concomitant moral degradation, as a grave 
threat to the health and welfare of our teen- 
agers; and 

Noting that rigid enforcement of severe 
and mandatory penalties for violators has 
resulted in a marked reduction in drug ad- 
diction and in deterrence of unlawful sale 
of narcotics in Maryland: The Maryland Law 
Enforcement Officers’ Association, Inc. 

Recommends compulsory hospitalization of 
all addicts as the only possible hope of suc- 
cessful treatment and rehabilitation and to 
prevent these infectious persons from spread- 
ing their pernicious habit; and 

Recommends no change in the mandatory 
penalties as stated in the Uniform Narcotic 
Drug Act of the State of Maryland; and 

Approves that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Maryland Legislative Council 
Committee on Narcotics; to the Honorable 
J. Millard Tawes, Governor of the State of 
Maryland; Mr. George W. Della, president of 
the Maryland Senate; and to Mr. Perry O. 
Wilkinson, of the Maryland House of Dele- 
gates. 


On Strike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on Sunday, August 28. This deals with 
the problems of the House Rules Com- 
mittee. No comment is necessary except 
that at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion of Congress it is intended that basic 
changes will occur in the structure of 
that committee. 

On STRIKE 

Many citizens who believe profoundly in 
representative government must have been 
shocked to read the other day reports of an 
agreement among the six conservative mem- 
bers of the House Rules Committee not to 
grant any rule that would permit any of the 
controversial bills within Its grasp to be en- 
acted. In other words, this little coterie of 
would-be dictators is said to have conspired 
to sabotage the August session which had 
been authorized by both Houses for the com- 
pletion of vital legislation. Scandalous 
though this appears, it is routine practice for 
the Rules Committee. 

It is true that the alleged conspiracy broke 
down in respect of the minimum wage Dill, 
but it appears to have held fast in regard to 
the school construction and housing bills. 
Both the Senate and the House had 
bills providing Federal aid for the construc- 
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tion of schools. The little tyrants of the 
Rules Committee wrecked all the effort that 
had gone into this legislation by withhold- 
ing consent to a Senate-House conference. 
The House was never permitted to vote on 
the housing bill. 

This illegitimate minority strike against 
even moderate legislation that a majority 
approves is the more irritating because it 
flies into the face of the Democratic plat- 
form and grossly violates Speaker RAYBURN’S 
assurances that the committee would not 
block important bills in the present session. 
Despite the fine promises, the committee has 
demonstrated once more that it is a gas 
chamber for liberal legislation, and there is 
no good reason to suppose that it will change 
so long as the House is willing to tolerate its 
obstructionism. 

Reform of the Rules Committee thus seems 
to be imperative regardless of who may be 
elected President in November. In view of 
the shabby way in which the committee has 
let him down, Speaker Rarsurn might well 
lead the fight for reform when the new Con- 
gress assembles. This would not necessarily 
mean a restoration of the 21-day rule that 
was in effect from 1949 to 1951. That de- 
vice, which permitted legislative committees 
to carry their bills to the floor for a vote 
when the Rules Committee falled to act on 
them for 21 days, proved to be a useful weap- 
On against obstruction. But it still would 
fall short of making the Rules Committee 
a responsible tool of the House leadership. 

Some students of House procedure here 
advocated that the Rules Committee be re- 
Placed by a majority policy committee to be 
chosen by the majority party caucus at the 

of each new Congress. If such a 
Committee were then allowed to select its 
Own chairman, it wouki probably refiect the 

will of the majority party in the House about 
as well as any small group could. It could 
therefore be trusted to recommend rules that 
Would clear the way for the majority party 
Program instead of using the rulemaking 
Power to thwart important legislation which 
does not happen to coincide with the whims 
ot a Rules Committee chairman elevated to 
that powerful post by the accident of his 
Seniority. 

The principle of making the Rules Com- 
Mittee responsible to the will of the House 
is far more important than any particular 
Method. Liberal Members of the House are 
Well advised to begin now to plan for some 
effective means of relief next year. In our 
Opinion, they will have a large majority of 
the informed people with them, 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing message sent by me to the chair- 
Man of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, Inc., on the occasion of 
this committee's 20th anniversary: 

r. Lev E. DOBRIANSEKY, 
hairman, Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Dran Mr. Donxlaxskr: I am ha to 
With millions of Americans in mening the 
20th anniversary of the Ukrainian Congress 
ttee of America, 
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There can be no doubt that the 20 years 
of work of your committee has been of ines- 
timable value, not only to the 2% million 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry, but to all 
Americans who cherish the ideals of free- 
dom and dedication to the good fight. 

Your committee has been an unfailing 
source of accurate information concerning 
the captive nations who cannot speak for 
themselves. 

In appreciation, 

Sincerely, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


United States-Israel Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me on United States-Israel co- 
operation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


As sponsor of the food for peace program 
and being deeply interested in finding mar- 
kets abroad for America’s agricultural 
abundance, I derive great satisfaction when 
I hear of a situation that contributes 
greatly to the sale of surpluses, utilizes the 
proceeds of such sales for expansion loans 
and makes an outstanding contribution to 
the development of a friendly nation. 

We find such a situation in Israel, the 
biggest per capita market for U.S. grain 
exports in the world. In 1959 U.S. wheat, 
feedgrain, and soybean exports to Israel had 
an f.0.b. value of more than $44 million. Of 
this, approximately $25 million were local 
currency sales under Public Law 480. Dollar 


barter, and section 402 sales totaled about 619 


million. The export of this volume of grains 
to any country is of considerable interest 
to the farmers of Minnesota and other grain 
producing States. 

Practically all of these US. export; move 
into Israel through the Dagon Silo at Haifa. 
This facility has benefited from the Cooley 
amendment to Public Law 480 and con- 
tributes to the economy of the country by 
greatly reducing foreign exchange costs. I 
believe the Senate should know more about 
this meaningful and interesting project. 

As the visitor to Israel approaches Haifa, 
by land or by sea, his eye will certainly be 
caught by the esthetically designed “sky- 
scraper” near the harbor and next door to 
the railroad station. This is the Dagon Silo, 
the tallest—almost 200 feet—building in Is- 
rael and, based upon its performance record, 
one of the busiest. But it is not its height 
nor its artistic design that is of primary 
interest. Rather, it is the relationship of 
the functions of this building and the com- 
pany that operates it to American-Israeli eco- 
nomic cooperation that is dramatic. 

With a 51-year concession from the Gov- 
ernment of Israel for operation in Haifa Har- 
bor, this facility was incorporated in 1951. 
The present 20,000-ton silo was completed in 
the summer of 1955. A model of efficiency, 
Dagon is also a monument to free enterprise 
in operation and international financing, in- 
cluding American. 

Dagon’s American economic ties include 
the participation by many American invest- 
ors; the handling of hundreds of thousands 
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of tons of American wheat, feed grains, and 
soybeans purchased for dollars, bartered for 
industrial diamonds, and bought under the 
provisions of Public Law 480; and the ex- 
pansion of its present facilities through a 
loan from the Export-Import Bank under the 
Cooley amendment provision of Public Law 
480. 


Dagon was founded by Dr. Reuben Hecht 
of Basel, Switzerland. Dr. Hecht, whose fam- 
ily has handled grain for generations 
throughout Europe, lives in Haifa and per- 
sonally directs the operations of Dagon. Dr. 
Hecht is also the largest individual investor 
in the enterprise. Investors include Israeli, 
Swiss, American, Canadian, and Mexican 
shareholders. One hundred and eighty-four 
American investors have subscribed to both 
capital and 10-year loan certificates of Dagon. 
Of the total investment in Dagon, that from 
America amounts to 34 percent. For the past 
3 years, investors have received dividends 
of 8 percent per year on share capital. 

Because of the importance of the Dagon 
facility in moving American agricultural 
products—wheat, feed grains, and soybeans— 
Dagon applied for, and received, an Export- 
Import Bank loan of 1£1,550,000. This is 
being used to construct new bins and ele- 
vators which will more than double its cur- 
rent capacity. By October 1960, Dagon will 
have a capacity of 44,000 tons. Further ex- 
pansion to 70,000 tons is planned in the near 
future 


The Dagon silo, in 1959, handled a greater 
turnover relative to its capacity than any 
other silo or grain elevator in the world. 
With a total capacity of 20,000 metric tons, 
the facility discharged and loaded 74 vessels, 

659,858 tons of grain, almost 33 
times its capacity. This compares with a 
U.S. record of 20 times capacity, and a Euro- 
pean record (in the port of Rotterdam) of 
7 times capacity. 

This efficiency was recently rewarded when 
the Israel Institute of Productivity of the 
Ministry of Labor awarded both Dagon and 
Dr. Hecht the 1960 Eliezar Kaplan Prize for 
Efficiency. 

On a per capita basis, Israel is the United 
States most important customer for wheat 
and soybeans and the second most important 
for feed grains. Soybean imports, none of 
which are purchased for local currency, 
amount to 3 bushels per person. The 
second highest per capita importer is Den- 
mark at 1.5 bushels. 

In 1959, U.S. exports of grains to Israel 
totaled: 


When a grain vessel docks, the long suck- 
er tubes are placed in the vessel's hold, and 
within minutes, the grain flows over an end- 
less belt through a raised tunnel clearing the 
docks and railroad tracks into the elevator 
proper. Discharge is at the rate of up to 
265 tons per hour and 5,000 tons per day is 
not unusual. Once in the bins, grain can 
be bulk loaded into railroad cars or special- 
ly designed truck bodies for inland move- 
ment. Facilities are also available for bag- 
ging. The entire operation is directed from 
a master control center in the office section 
of the building. A huge electronic board in- 
dicates at all times the status of grain load- 
ing and unloading. . 

The office building, incidentally, cont: 
interesting archeological exhibits developed 
by Dr. Hecht, who is recognized as one of 
Israel's outstanding amateur archeologists. 

The ability to handle grain in bulk rather 
than in bags has resulted in substantial sav- 
ings to the Israeli economy. It is estimated 
that for 1959, the Dagon facility saved the 
Israeli economy $2 million in foreign ex- 
change and I£2.5 million in local currency. 
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The savings resulted from (1) shifting grain 
handling from bags to bulk; (2) virtually 
eliminating demurrage costs; (8) earned dis- 
patch; and (4) reduced vessel turnaround 
time, allowing the lowest possible freight 
rates for charters. 

American visitors to Israel should include 
on their itineraries a trip to the Dagon Silo. 
Such a trip will dramatically demonstrate 
how economic cooperation between Israel 
and the United States 323 oe 
Most important of all is this living on- 
stration of how we do use our agricultural 
surpluses in a positive and valuable man- 
ner, how we help ourselves to enlarge our 
markets and how we cooperate with free 
people in common endeavors, 


The Challenge of the 1960's: Education 
Our Greatest Nonmilitary Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to have been a cosponsor of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill, which would have 
made Federal funds available to the 
States for school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

I have said many times, and I say 
again that, except for our very survival 
as a nation, there is no more important 
issue facing America today than the 
crisis in education. Only with a broad 
Federal program to supplement the work 
of the States and local communities can 
we meet that crisis. 

If I am returned to Congress by the 
voters of Connecticut, I shall again sub- 
mit my education bill, H.R. 4379, which 
is identical with the Murray-Metcalf bill 
and which will provide the means to 
meet our school crisis. 

Tt is significant that the deciding vote 
in the Senate against the provisions of 
the Murray-Metcalf bill—as contained 
in the Clark amendment—was cast by 
the man who is now the Republican can- 
didate for President—Vice President 
Nrxon. His vote against Federal funds 
for school construction and teachers’ 
salaries is typical of the administration’s 
cynical attitude toward education, as 
demonstrated so often during the past 8 
years. 

The administration's failure to take 
decisive action has contributed in large 
part to the worsening of our crisis in 
education. 

FACTS ON THE SCHOOL CRISIS 


We have good reason to be alarmed 
about our school problem, Consider 

these facts: 

We have a shortage of more than 
130,000 classrooms. 

One school in every five is an anti- 
quated firetrap and another one in five 
is on the safety borderline. 

Classroom shortages are impairing the 
education of 10 million children, accord- 
ing to the administration's Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

We have a current shortage of more 
than 135,000 teachers. 
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More than half the classrooms in 
urban districts now have more than 30 
children each, although most educators 
agree that grammar school classes 
should contain no more than 30 pupils 
and high school classes no more than 25, 

Almost 100,000 teachers—or over 7 
percent of all teachers in the country— 
have only temporary or emergency 
teaching certificates. 

THE YEARS AHEAD 


These facts are sobering enough, but 
the problem will become even more 
critical in the next decade. 

By 1970 we will need 1,500,000 new 
teachers—at a minimum—which means 
150,000 new teachers a year for the next 
10 years. 

We must provide facilities for more 
than 20 million additional students in 
our schools. 

Our colleges must erect more new 
buildings in the next 10 years than they 
built in the previous 200 years. 

SCHOOL NEEDS NEGLECTED 


During the past 8 years, our school 
needs have grown more and more acute. 

States and local communities have 
strained their resources to provide for 
the ever-increasing school population, 
but the Federal Government has shirked 
its responsibility. 

State and local spending for educa- 
tion increased from $7.2 billion in 1950 
to $15.8 billion in 1958. During this same 
period, States and local communities in- 
creased their bonded indebtedness from 
$24.1 billion to $58.1 billion, with much 
of this new debt resulting from school 
construction. In depressing contrast, 
all Federal expenditures for education in 
1958 totaled $917 million. 

Many communities have raised their 
taxes virtually to the limit but still have 
3 unable to keep up with their school 
ni 


Half-day sessions mean part-time edu- 
cation, and too many of our children are 
penalized through the shortage of ade- 
quate classroom facilities, 

RISING COSTS HURT 


Mounting construction costs during 
the past 8 years haye been a key factor 
in the classroom shortage. Building 
costs have climbed 42 percent during 
the present administration. 

High interest rates resulting from the 
tight-money policy have meant higher 
costs for local communities and school 
districts. Interest rates on State and 
local bonds are 91 percent higher than 
they were in 1952. 

In 1952, total interest charges on 30- 
year bonds for $500,000 grammar school 
were $164,000. Today they amount to 
$314,000. 

Higher construction costs and higher 
interest rates have contributed their 
share to the crisis in education. 

OPPOSITION TO SCHOOL AID 


Opposition to Federal aid is often 
based on the claim that it would result 
in Federal interference with local con- 
trol of education. 

All the major bills, including the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill, contain specific pro- 
hibitions against any control from 
Washington. Full supervision of schools 
would remain in local hands. 
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The history of education legislation 
proves such a fear to be groundless. 

Federal assistance for land-grant col- 
leges has been in effect since the days of 
the Civil War without any claims by the 
States of interference from Washington. 

The Defense Education Act has made 
Federal funds available for special edu- 
cational purposes without bringing any 
allegations that the Federal Government 
is interefering with State or local rights. 

Likewise Public Laws 815 and 874, 
which provide Federal aid for schools in 
impacted areas, have been administered 
without lessening, in the slightest degree, 
full local control of schools. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


First. To meet the challenge in edu- 
cation, we must first make Federal funds 
available to the States for school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries. 

Second. We must establish a broad 
Federal program of scholarships and 
loans to insure that every qualified 
young American has an opportunity to 
complete his education regardless of his 
family’s income. It is tragic that in a 
nation of our vast wealth there should 
each year be 100,000 talented young peo- 
ple, ranking in the top quarter of their 
high school graduating classes, who 
cannot go on to college for lack of funds. 

Third. We must improve and expand 
the Defense Education Act. 

Fourth. We must provide for Federal 
assistance to colleges and universities to 
help them provide the academic facilities 
and living quarters that are needed in 
the decade ahead. 

Fifth. We must establish adequate 
programs for vocational education, adult 
education, private libraries, use of new 
techniques including educational televi- 
sion, and exchange of teachers and stu- 
dents with other countries. 

Our children are our most precious 
possession. It is unthinkable that we 
should continue to shortchange them 
and dim their future. 

We must keep faith with our children, 
and with America. 


Beef and Pork Imports 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with my earlier remarks in the 
House concerning the effects of meat im- 
ports on the domestic economy, I would 
like to point out that under our present 
law it is impossible for livestock pro- 
ducers and feeders to secure any relief 
from the Tariff Commission, even if they 
can show serious injury to their industry. 

This fact was pointed up in a 4-to-2 
decision on June 1, 1960, of the members 
of the Tariff Commission in the case of 
a petition made by the producers and 
feeders of sheep. In this instance, the 
Commission held, in effect, that any ob- 
jection and showing of injury by imports 
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of carcass or frozen meat products would 

have to come, not from producers and 

feeders, but from the packers themselves. 

The impact of this decision that pro- 

ducers still would not be entitled to re- 

lief even if, in the future, they made a 

satisfactory showing of injury from im- 

ports is devastating. This situation is 

unrealistic and must not be allowed to 
stand, 

For this reason, I am introducing a 
bill which, if enacted, will overturn the 
above-mentioned interpretation in the 
future and provide that the producers 
and feeders of the live animals shall be 
considered interested parties under any 
escape-clause investigation and are in- 
cluded within the definition of domestic 
industry producing like or directly com- 
petitive products.” 

T realize that this bill has no chance 
for consideration by committee in this 
session of the Congress. I feel it im- 
portant, however, to point up the need 
for prompt action in the next Congress 
to correct this grievous situation so that 
the producers and feeders—the people 
who can be really hurt the most—can 
be heard. My bill, therefore, is merely an 
expression of what I believe is the direc- 
tion in which the Congress should go 
next year on this subjest. 

The text of my bill follows: 

A Bux To AMEND SECTION 7 OF THE TRADE 
AGREEMENTS Extension Acr or 1951, as 
AMENDED 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the first 

sentence of subsection (e) of section 7 of the 

Trade ts Extension Act of 1951, as 

amended (19 U.S.C. 1364 (e)). is amended by 

before the period at the end thereof 

a comma and the following: “or any group 

of producers of the raw or 

cultural or horticultural products from 


which any such products or articles are 
obtained.” 


The Rx Legend: An FDA Manual for 
Pharmacists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, an ex- 
cellent and informative manual prepared 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
entitled “The Rx Legend” be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the manual 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Rx LEGEND: AN FDA MANUAL FOR 
PHARMACISTS 

“Caution: Federal law prohibits dispensing 
without prescription.” 

To a pharmacist, these words on a drug 
Package have a deep significance, 

They symbolize his responsibilities ss a 
Professional man. 

They identify drugs that are not safe for 
self-medication and that legally m be dis- 
Pensed only on the prescription of a duly 
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licensed practitioner. The licensed pharma- 
cist is the legal custodian of such drugs. 

These words, the Rx legend, thus join the 
power of the Federal law with the ethics of 
the medical and pharmaceutical professions. 

Ethics and law require the pharmacist to 
refuse to dispense a drug when it would en- 
danger the health or safety of the patient. 

Knowledge, skill, and ethics have always 
been required for safe prescribing and dis- 
pensing of drugs. But today the need for 
ethics is greater than ever, because drugs are 
more potent than ever, and the consequences 
from misuse of drugs are more serious than 
ever. 

A pharmacist is more than a purveyor of 
drugs—he is a member of the team of ex- 
perts who have been scientifically trained to 
provide medical care to the people. As a 
consultant to the prescriber, and the custo- 
dian of drugs for the community, he is U- 
censed by law to dispense them according 
to the prescriber’s instructions and the re- 
quirements of law. 

If we did not have the pharmacist, it would 
be necessary to invent him. 

And if we did not have the Rx legend it 
would be necessary to invent it. 


THE DURHAM-HUMPHREY AMENDMENT 


The Federal law referred to in the Rx 
legend is the Durham-Humphrey amend- 
ment.! It is a part of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, our national pure 
food and drug law. This is the law that 
stands back of the purity, potency, safety, 
and informative and truthful labeling of all 
drugs distributed in interstate commerce. 
Compliance with this law by reputable drug 
manufacturers makes it possible for the 
pharmacist to rely upon the safety and ef- 
ficacy of the products which he sells or dis- 
penses to the public. The present Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act was passed in 
1938 and the Durham-Humphrey amend- 
ment was passed in 1951. 

Named for two pharmacist Members of 
Congress who sponsored it, the Durham- 
Humphrey amendment contains a legal defi- 
nition of the kinds of drugs for human use 
that may be dispensed by the pharmacist 
only on the prescription of a practitioner 
licensed by law to administer such drugs. 
Thus it leaves to State medical practice 
laws and boards to determine who is quali- 
fied to prescribe drugs, just as State phar- 
macy laws and boards determine who is 
qualified to dispense drugs. 

It is illegal, under the Durham-Humphrey 
law, to dispense an Rx legend drug without 
a prescription, or to refill a prescription for 
an Rx legend drug without the authoriza- 
tion of the prescriber. Thus the law carries 
out the principle that the physician should 
control the amount of medication given to 
his patient. A prescription, or a refill au- 
thorization, may be transmitted by telephone, 
and such prescriptions and authorizations 
must be reduced promptly to writing and 
filed by the pharmacist. But certaln nar- 
cotics are required to be dispensed only on 
a prescription written by the doctor. 

Prescription-restricted drugs are required 
by the law to be labeled with the Rx legend, 
and it is illegal to place this legend on drugs 
that are not so restricted. A fundamental 
purpose of Congress in the Durham-Hum- 
phrey law was to provide the pharmacist 
with clear guidance as to which drugs may 
not be sold without a prescription, and may 
not be refilled without the prescriber’s au- 
thorization. 


KINDS OF RX LEGEND DRUGS 
To dispense drugs legally, the pharmacist 


must be guided by the Rx legend on the 
label. 


But it is worthwhile to know the three 
categories of prescription drugs defined in 
the Durham-Humphrey amendment: 


1 Title 21, United States Code, sec. 353(b). 
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1. Hypnotic or habit-forming drugs that 
are y named in the law, and their 
derivatives, unless specifically exempted by 
a regulation. 

2. A drug which is not safe for lay use 
“because of its toxicity or other potentiality 
for harmful effect, or the method of its use, 
or the collateral measures necessary to its 
use.” 

3. A new drug which has not been shown 
to be safe for use in self-medication, and 
which, under the terms of an effective new- 
drug application, is limited to prescription 


It should be borne in mind that the statu- 
tory definitions of prescription drugs apply 
mot only to those which are toxic or habit 
forming but also to many other drugs which 
may be unsafe because a layman would not 
know how to use them properly, Many mod- 
ern drugs even though safe insofar as in- 
herent toxicity is concerned, must be re- 
stricted to prescription sale because of the 
conditions for which they are intended to 
be used and the diagnostic techniques and 
collateral therapeutic measures necessary to 
their use. For example, mephenesin, an an- 
tispasmodic, rarely causes side effects, but 
requires medical supervision for effective use. 

In brief, Rx legend drugs are those that 
are not safe enough for a layman to use in 
self-medication. Therefore, the label of such 
drugs should not and does not contain de- 
tailed directions, precautions, etc., that 
would be needed by a layman to use the drug 
safely and effectively—indeed it would be im- 
possible to provide such information, other- 
wise the drug would not be restricted to 
prescription. 

The physician and the pharmacist, how- 
ever, must have complete information about 
such drugs. Therefore, the law requires the 
manufacturer to furnish them with the in- 
formation needed for proper use of the drug. 

On the other hand, the labeling of a drug 
which is not restricted to prescription must 
bear adequate directions for safe and effec- 
tive use and warnings against misuse that 
may be needed by a layman, and the distrib- 
utor of an over-the-counter drug is required 
by law to provide such information in the 
labeling. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER DRUGS 


Drugs that may legally be sold over the 
counter must bear a 7-point label“: 

1. The name of the product. 

2. The name and address of the manufac- 
turer, packer, or distributor. 

3. The net contents of the age. 

4. Active ingredients and the quantity of 
certain ingredients. 

5. The name of any habit-forming drug 
contained in the preparation. 

6. Cautions and warnings nares for the 
protection of the user. 

7. Adequate directions for pa and effec- 
tive use. 

The warnings on such drugs are particu- 
larly important. Typical warnings tell: 

How to use a medication safely, “Do not 
apply to broken skin”; “Do not exceed rec- 
ommended dosage.” 

When not to use it, Do not drive or op- 
erate machinery while taking this medica- 
tion.” 

When to stop taking it, “Discontinue use 
if rapid pulse, dizziness, or blurring of vision 

Other warning statements help to answer 
the important question: Should I see a 
doctor? 

“If pain persists for more than 10 days 
or redness is present, or in conditions affect- 
ing children under 12 years of age, consult 
a physician immediately.” 

A pharmacist must be familiar with the 
active ingredients and labeling of over-the- 
counter drugs he sells, as well as the 
he dispenses on prescription. As the licensed 
expert on drugs, the pharmacist is profes- 
sionally competent to answer the questions 
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of his patrons about such drugs, without of 
course attempting to diagnose or to pre- 
scribe. 

Any drug that does not bear the Rx legend 
can be sold without a prescription. The 
consumer has the responsibility for reading 
and heeding the directions and warnings, if 
any, which appear on the package, but the 
pharmacist may render a professional service 
by calling attention to such directions and 
warnings. Legally, the prescriber need not 
be consulted about refilling a prescription for 
a drug that does not carry the Rx legend. 
However, in the patient’s interest a profes- 
sional determination on this point must al- 
ways be made by the pharmacist. A physi- 
clan may write a prescription for a non- 
legend drug with directions for a dosage 
that is higher than that recognized as safe 
for. unsupervised use. Such prescription 
should be handled as though it were for an 
Rx legend drug and the prescriber consulted 
before refilling. 

PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION 


Modern drugs, especially Rx legend drugs, 
are so potent that many of them can cause 
serious injuiries or even death when they 
are improperly used. Therefore, sooner or 
later the person who “takes a chance” by 
selling such drugs illegally is likely to find 
himself in trouble. Every year hundreds of 
complaints of drug addiction and other 
harmful effects from improper use of drugs 
are investigated by Food and Drug inspec- 
tors. Although such injury reports are not 
usually introduced as evidence they are 
frequently considered by the judge when 
sentencing the violator. ‘Heavy fines and 
prison terms sometimes result. 

First offense: Under the law any person 
who is found guilty of selling Rx legend 
drugs without a prescription, or refilling a 
prescription for such drugs without author- 
ization by the physician, is subject to a 
maximum penalty of $1,000 fine and 1 year 
imprisonment for each separate offense. 
(Each sale constitutes an offense.) 

The same penalties apply to sales by drug 
peddlers or prescribers who cause violations 
by writing fake prescriptions. 

Second offense: $10,000 fine or 3 years" im- 
prisonment, for each violation. 

WHAT TO TELL THE PATIENT—OR THE 
PHYSICIAN 


The fact that a physician prescribes a 
certain amount of a medicine is evidence 
that this is what he thinks the patient 
should have. But every pharmacist en- 
counters patients who want to take matters 
into their own hands, and doctors who are 
irritated when asked if they wish to approve 
refills. What should the pharmacist tell 
such people, that will be persuasive but not 
alarming or provoking? 

Occasionally a pharmacist may need to 
explain to a patron why he must have a 
prescription to obtain an Rx legend drug, 
or the doctor's approval for a refill. One 
way to do this is to show him the Rx legend 
itself on some package. Explain that drugs 
bearing this wording should be used only 
when prescribed by a physician “If you need 
this kind of medicine your doctor will pre- 
scribe it for you,” is a good approach. Point 
out that the law is “for your protection.” 

If the patient is asking for a refill without 
the doctor's authorization the problem may 
be what to tell the doctor. Busy physicians 
are sometimes impatient about refill author- 
izations. This is They should re- 
member that when a pharmacist telephones 
the doctor about a refill he is not only com- 
plying with the law but also cooperating 
professionally in the care of the patient. 
The good physician wants to know when his 
patient feels the need for more of the medi- 
cine he originally prescribed. He may wish 
to increase the dose, or cut it down, He 
may wish to try something else, or to see 
the patient again before making a decision. 
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Sometimes a very straightforward ap- 
proach is best: “Doctor, I want to cooperate 
with you. Under the law I cannot give Mrs. 
Jones any more unless you approve it. 
What would you like me to do?” 

Your reputation as a reliable pharmacist 
will be enhanced, rather than impaired, if 
you take such a position. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The remainder of this booklet will discuss 
questions frequently raised by pharmacists 
about the requirements of the Durham- 
Humphrey amendment. These comments are 
not to be construed as an interpretation of 
any State or local pharmacy laws. Com- 
ments on these laws should be obtained from 
the authorities charged with their enforce- 
ment. In particular, some State laws re- 
strict to prescription sale certain drugs that 
are not required by the Federal law to bear 
the prescription legend. Such laws may also 
contain restrictions on the sale of drugs by 
nonpharmacists. While the Federal law does 
not deal with the question of who may sell 
over-the-counter drugs, State pharmacy acts 
in some cases provide for distribution of such 
drugs exclusively through pharmacies. 

Question. How should the refill record be 
kept in order to comply with the law? 

Answer. While the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has not issued a regulation speci- 
fying the form or manner of Keeping 4 refill 
record, it is important to keep the record in 
such a way that when a prescription is pre- 
sented for refilling the pharmacist can readily 
tell when the prescription was filled or re- 
filled. Since the pharmacist has to look up 
the original prescription to provide a refill, 
perhaps the simplest and most satisfactory 
way to handle the matter is to keep the refill 
record on the back or front of the original 
prescription. 

It is urgent that an adequate refill record 
be kept. Failure to keep a refill record is 
likely to result in serious violations of the 
law. Also, it is to the pharmacist’s advan- 
tage to have complete and accurate refill 
records so that he can, in the event of an 
investigation of his practices, show from his 
records a balance of purchases against legal 
sales as evidence that he has been comply- 
ing with the law. 

Question. What do I do about refilling a 
prescription marked “Refill prn.," “Refill 
ad lib,” or some similar designation? 

Answer. It is questionable whether any 
such designation that puts no limit on the 
frequency of refilling, or the length of time 
that a prescription may be refilled, consti- 
tutes a valid authorization for refilling a 
prescription. The law gives only a duly li- 
censed physician authority to determine how 
much of a prescription-restricted drug a 
patient should get, and a physician cannot 
delegate to someone else authority that he 
has by virtue of his license. 

This kind of refill authorization is to be 
discouraged; nevertheless it is sometimes 
used, The best advice to a pharmacist who 
receives a prescription so marked is that he 
use care and professional judgment in han- 
dling it; that he refill it only with a fre- 
quency consistent with the directions for 
use, and that he check with the physician 
after a reasonable time to make certain 
whether the physician wants the medication 
continued. If a pharmacist does that, it 
will be the physician, not the pharmacist, 
who may be prosecuted for violating the law. 

A direction to the patient to take as needed 
(Sig: PRN) should not, of course, be con- 
fused with the prescriber's authorization to 
refill. It should be noted, too, that a State 
law or regulation may deal specifically with 
this question. 

Question. From time to time a 
drug is changed from prescription to over- 
the-counter status. What should the phar- 
macist do with any leftover stocks of the 
drug he may have that still carry the pre- 
scription legend? 
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Answer. A drug which bears the prescrip- 
tion legend when it should not, is misbrand- 
ed and is illegal as an article of commerce. 
Obviously, a pharmacist should not sell an 
legal article. He should either (a) return 
the drug to the manufacturer, (b) use the 
residual stock only for filling prescriptions 
or, (c) undertake relabeling to remove the 
prescription legend and put on the label ade- 
quate directions for use and appropriate 
warnings where needed, etc, Manufacturers 
frequently supply sticker labels to facilitate 
such relabeling. 

Question. Sometimes a physician asks 
that the name of a medicine be put on the 
prescription package that is dispensed to the 
patient. Is this permissible? 

Answer. Yes. The law of course requires 
the label of a prescription package to carry 
certain information (the name and address 
of the dispenser, the serial number and the 
date of the prescription or of its filling, the 
name of the prescriber, and, if stated in the 
prescription the name of the patient, and 
the directions for use and cautionary state- 
ments, if any, contained in such p- 
tion) but the law does not forbid the addi- 
tion of other truthful information. 

Arguments have been advanced both for 
and against giving the additional informa- 
tion. Our only comment has been that, if 
the physician wants the name of the drug 
put on the prescription package, it is not 
illegal to put it there. 

Question. Can I give a copy of a prescrip- 
tion? Can I fill or refill a copy of a pre- 
scription? 

Answer. You can give a copy of a pre- 
scription. It should be clearly marked as a 
copy, and it has no legal status as a valid 
prescription that can be filled or refilled by a 
pharmacist. We recognize that a copy of 
a prescription may be useful for informa- 
tion purposes. From a strictly legal point 
of view, we think that is the only purpose 
a copy of a prescription can serve. 

The difficulty faced by a pharmacist who 
wishes to refill a prescription on the basis 
of a copy is that no matter what kind of re- 
fill instructions are marked on the prescrip- 
tion, the pharmacist who receives the copy 
has no way of knowing of his own knowl- 
edge whether or to what extent that pre- 
scription has been refilled by the pharmacy 
where it was originally filled. Indeed he 
cannot ascertain of his own knowledge 
whether copies have been given to other 
pharmacies also. His only entirely safe 
course is to phone the prescribing physician; 
and then, in practical effect, he is getting 
a new prescription. 

Question. Can I fill a prescription written 
by a prescriber in another State? 

Answer. This situation occasionally arises 
when a patient has consulted a physician 
outside the State and has brought a pre- 
scription back to his hometown pharmacist 
for filling. In such cases where a bona fide 
physician-pharmacist-patient relationship 
exists usually no question is raised about the 
technical legality of filling the prescription. 
Remembering that a professional license in 
one State does not permit practice in another 
State, this becomes one of the many areas 
in which the pharmacist must not only ex- 
ercise professional judgment but also be 
certain of the law of his particular State. 
FDA has questioned the legality of some 
mail-order businesses that attempt to treat 
serious disease on a mail-order basis when 
the physician never sees the patient; but a 
case involving that type of business has not 
yet been litigated in the courts. 

Question. Can I sell over the counter for 
veterinary use a drug that is labeled for hu- 
man use with the prescription legend? 

Answer. While it is entirely legal for you 
to take a product which was intended by its 
maker for human use and label that product 
for v use and sell it without pre- 
scription (provided, of course, it is a drug 
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which may be legally sold for yeterinary use 
without prescription), you are faced with 
the problem of supplying complete labeling 
for the product you sell. Obviously, it re- 
quires special knowledge of veterinary medi- 
cine to supply adequate directions for use, 
appropriate warnings, etc, that should be on 
the package. If you wish to sell drugs for 
veterinary use, it is recommended that you 
purchase such drugs already labeled by the 
manufacturer for veterinary use with label- 
ing that gives complete directions for such 
use. 

It should be pointed out, also, that cer- 
tain drugs, even when offered for veterinary 
use, are restricted to prescription dispensing. 
If you buy drugs labeled for veterinary use 
you will find that some bear the legend: 
“Caution: Federal law restricts this drug to 
sale by or on the order of a licensed veteri- 
narian, or on his prescription or order.” 

Question. Sometimes a pharmacist buys 
an over-the-counter drug in a large package 
to get a better price. A customer may ask 
for smaller quantity. What must the 
pharmacist put on the label of the repack- 
aged article he sells? 

Answer. The law requires adequate direc- 
tions for use in the labeling of a drug, and 
appropriate warnings where these are needed 
for the protection of the user. It is obvious 
that the purposes of the law are not served 
if the package which reaches the consumer 
does not bear such information, 

The law provides that a pharmacist will 
not be charged with responsibility for having 
sold a misbranded over-the-counter drug if 
he sells it under the same labeling that was 
on the package when he received it. Thus, 
the only entirely safe course for the pharma- 
cist to follow is to put on the label of the 
repackaged article all the directions for use, 
warnings, ingredient statement, and any 
other information that is required by the 
law, just as they appeared on the original 
package. 

FDA inspectors have investigated injury 
cases in which the drug responsible was an 
over-the-counter product that had been re- 
packaged by the pharmacist and dispensed 
with incomplete labeling. Investigation has 
disclosed that a disappointingly high pro- 
portion of pharmacists do repackage and sell 
over-the-counter products, including some 
relatively potent drugs, with wholly unsatis- 
factory labelling. This has been called to 
the attention of the major pharmacy organi- 
zZatlons with a request for cooperation in se- 
curing yoluntary compliance with the law. 

Some of the more serious violations of this 
kind have been referred to State boards of 
Pharmacy, or other State enforcement 
agencies. > 

Question. What should pharmacist do 
with sample packages that may come into 
his possession? 

Answer. He can, of course, give them to 
physicians; or he can keep them in the 
Original manufacturers package and use 
them in filling prescriptions. 

Repackaging should not be undertaken 
without checking on the legal requirements 
for repacking the particular drug involved. 
For example, certifiable antibiotics cannot 
legally be repackaged without obtaining 
FDA certification on the repackaged article. 
Similarly, new drugs should not be repack- 
aged without obtaining a supplemental new- 
drug application. It has been found, too, 
that in repacking samples different codes of 
the snme material may be mixed, or code 
numbers or expiration dates may be lost or 
inaccurately transposed to the new labels. 
Too often the label used on the repackaged 
material is incomplete, making the repack- 
aged material legal and subject to seizure 
and condemnation proceedings. 

Question. Can I accept and return to stock 
the unused portion of a prescription that a 
Customer may return with a request for 
Tefund? 
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Answer. It Is a very dangerous practice to 
accept and return to stock unused portions 
of prescriptions (or, for that matter, un- 
used portions of over-the-counter drugs) 
that are returned by patrons. Many State 
boards of pharmacy have issued regulations 
specifically forbidding this practice, and FDA 
endorses the actions of these boards as being 
in the interest of the public health. 

There is no doubt that the pharmacist is 
legally responsible for any hazards of con- 
tamination or adulteration that arise by rea- 
son of having mixed returned portions of 
drugs with shelf stock. Investigations of 
drug injuries have turned up cases where 
drugs returned by patrons and subsequently 
resold by the pharmacist were responsible 
for the injuries. In one instance there was 
evidence that the patron had deliberately 
substituted something else for the product 
which he had used and returned a danger- 
ous substance to the pharmacist to obtain a 
refund of money. 

Question. How long should a prescription 
be kept? 

Answer. This Is a matter of business and 
professional judgment for the individual 
pharmacist. The statute of limitations for 
violations of the Durham-Humphrey law is 
5 years. Therefore, at the end of that time 
a prescription would have no value as evi- 
dence to establish compliance with the Dur- 
ham-Humphrey law. During that period, of 
course, a properly kept prescription record 
is evidence that the pharmacist has com- 
plied with the law. 


Congresswoman Dwyer Reports on the 
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HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
ing with the custom of many Members 
of Congress—and with a practice I have 
followed for the past 3 years—I am re- 
porting to the people of the 6th Congres- 
sional District of New Jersey on the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress. 

First, I shall review the record of this 
election-year Congress, and then my own 
activities as the Representative of the 
people of Union County, 

I have found it an immensely chal- 
lenging and rewarding experience to 
represent the more than haif million 
people of our county in the House of 
Representatives. With this report go my 
thanks and gratitude for the privilege 
of acting in your behalf here in our Na- 
tion's Capital. 

A DOUBLE FAILURE 


I cannot recall another session of Con- 
gress which denied a President so many 
of his major legislative requests and 
which failed to enact so much of the pro- 
gram of the leadership of that Congress. 

Here are several of the bills which died 
at adjournment: 

Assistance to the States for construc- 
tion of schools and classrooms. 

An increase in the minimum wage, 
and broader coverage of the wage-and- 
hour laws. 

Legislation to help keep passenger 
trains in operation. 
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Aid to economically depressed areas. 

Liberalization of the immigration laws, 
which have made it difficult to reunite 
families. 

A revised farm program which would 
ease the burden of surpluses on the con- 
sumer and taxpayer. 

Establishment of a commission to help 
assure equal job opportunity under Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia, where residents are still denied the 
right to vote. 

Creation of new Federal judgeships to 
help relieve the strain on the Federal 
courts. 


A clean elections bill. 

Authority to manage the public debt 
in a noninflationary manner, and a 
great many other important measures. 

Ultimately, the blame for this failure 
must be placed on the partisan attitude 
of an election-year Congress—an atti- 
tude which valued political advantage 
more than legislative achievement, and 
made reasonable compromise frequently 
unobtainable. 

This means that the 87th Congress 
will be faced with an unusually demand- 
ing schedule of major legislation—legis- 
lation, including several bills I have 
helped get started, which will require of 
Congressmen their devoted and effective 
attention if further valuable time is not 
to be lost. 

ANOTHER BALANCED BUDGET 


There was relatively little talk this year 
about balancing the budget or cutting 
Federal spending—for several reasons. 
The economy is in good shape. Employ- 
ment and personal incomes reached rec- 
ord high levels. The budget submitted 
by the President to Congress last Janu- 
ary indicated a surplus of about $4.1 
billion, and since no budget-busting leg- 
islation was allowed to become law, there 
is reason to expect some kind of surplus 
next June 30. Since last year’s Federal 
budget was also balanced, this will mean 
2 straight years of black ink in the Na- 
tion’s account books. 

We are still benefiting, too, from the 
big tax reduction which President Eisen- 
hower put through in 1954. Our national 
tax bill this year is approximately $10 
billion less than it would have been had 
income taxes not been cut. That is an 
average tax saving of nearly $60 for every 
man, woman, and child in our country 
today. 

Legislatively, the two big issues domi- 
nating this 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress were civil rights and medical care 
for the elderly. In both cases, the legis- 
lation finally adopted by Congress fell 
far short of the hopes of sponsors, al- 
though all-out opponents of civil rights 
and medical care legislation were also 
displeased. 

An intensive, well-organized filibuster 
by southern Democrats in the Senate 
stripped the President's civil rights rec- 
ommendations to little more than a vot- 
ing rights bill, and even this was hedged 
about by so many cumbersome proce- 
dures that the bill may be difficult to 
enforce. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR ELDERLY 


In the case of medical care for the 
elderly, Congress established a brand- 
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new program, but it also gave new 
strength to the political issue by approv- 
ing the weakest, least adequate version 
of the legislation. 

The bill finally adopted by Congress 
did two things, principally: First, it pro- 
vided more generous Federal grants to 
States for medical care for people on 
relief under existing old-age relief pro- 
grams, and second, it initiated similar 
medical care programs for elderly per- 
sons not on relief but who are deter- 
mined by States to be unable to pay 
their medical bills. 

While the House was prevented from 
voting directly on either of the two more 
comprehensive versions of medical care 
legislation, it was clear from the Senate 
voting that the great majority of Sena- 
tors favored a broader program than the 
one adopted. This means, I feel sure, 
that medical care for the elderly will be 
a major issue in the fall elections and, 
with the beginning of the 87th Congress 
next January, renewed efforts will be 
made to broaden the program or to re- 
place it with a social security-type pro- 
gram. Recommendations of the White 
House Conference on the Aging, meet- 
ing in January, will be important in 
clarifying this issue. 

Although the medical-care legislation 
was not made a part of the social secu- 
rity system, it was incorporated in a bill 
making broad changes in the social secu- 
rity laws. Some of these changes will 
be of special interest to Union County, 
where 30,000 or more retired people are 
now receiving social security benefits. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGES 


The bill made persons eligible for bene- 
fits who worked in jobs covered by social 
security only one calendar quarter of 
every three quarters, rather than in one 
of every two. It authorized payment of 
benefits to survivors of workers who died 
before 1940 and had at least six quarters 
of coverage. It increased benefits for 
surviving children. It brought new cate- 
gories of employment under social secu- 
rity, including employees of nonprofit 
organizations. 

The bill also changed investment pro- 
visions. so as to obtain a higher yield 
from social security trust funds; in- 
creased annual authorizations for ma- 
ternal and child health services, services 
for crippled children, and child welfare; 
permitted persons receiving aid to the 
blind to earn additional income without 
sacrificing benefits; and extended the 
coverage of the unemployment compen- 
sation system. 

The bill also made a rather weak ges- 
ture in the direction of liberalizing the 
present earnings limitation which pe- 
nalizes persons receiving social security 
who earn more than $1,200 a year. The 
change would reduce somewhat the 
amount of benefits lost by persons earn- 
ing between $1,200 and $1,500—but not 
much. 

The time is long overdue, I believe, 
when the earnings limitation should be 
raised at least to $2,400, as I have pro- 
posed in bills I introduced in both the 
85th and 86th Congresses. This is not 
only a matter of justice to people who 
have earned their social security bene- 
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fits, but it is also sound national policy 
to encourage older people who wish to 
do so to continue to use their experience 
and talents after they have formally re- 
tired. Medical authorities are virtually 
unanimous in recommending this, and 
certainly the country cannot afford to 
lose the skills of its people automati- 
cally at age 65. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


In the field of foreign affairs, where it 
is critically important that Congress and 
the President work harmoniously toward 
the one great goal of peace and freedom, 
Congress took significant steps, all of 
which I supported in the House. 

Latin America: Authorized a new pro- 
gram to aid in the economic growth and 
social development of Latin America—a 
great continent on which we depend for 
friendship and help, but which we have 
often neglected—and to assist the re- 
covery of Chile from the floods and 
earthquakes which recently devastated 
that country. 

The Foreign Service: Raised the 
standards for Foreign Service personnel 
in the State Department by, among 
other things, requiring greater profi- 
ciency in foreign languages by diplomatic 
personnel assigned to foreign countries 
and by encouraging the learning of 
especially difficult languages by Foreign 
Service officers. 

Refugees: Provided for admission of 
approximately 5,000 refugees, without 
regard to U.S. immigration quotas, as 
part of the International Refugee Year 
program for resettlement of European 
refugees still in temporary refugee 
camps. 

Congo crisis: Increased the contin- 
gency fund available to the President for 
use in such emergency situations as the 
Congo crisis. 

Cuba: Empowered the President to de- 
termine the amount of sugar to be im- 
ported from Cuba as an important diplo- 
matic tool in dealing with Cuban Premier 
Castro; President Eisenhower then abol- 
ished the unfilled portion of Cuba's sugar 
quota for the present year. 

NATO! Authorized the appointment 
of a U.S. Citizens Commission to partici- 
pate in the NATO Citizens Convention to 
explore ways to develop democratic 
freedom by economic and political 
means. 

Mutual security: Restored part of the 
funds cut from the mutual security pro- 
gram after the President warned Con- 
gress that the cuts would “jeopardize 
the security of the country.” 

International health research: Made 
it possible for the President, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Surgeon General to conduct an 
international cooperative program in 
health research, training, and planning. 

IDA: The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, entered 
the foreign policy field when we ap- 
proved legislation authorizing U.S. par- 

ticipation in the International Develop- 
ment Association—an agency designed 
especially to help such newly emerging 
nations as those former European col- 
onies in Africa to achieve a degree of 
economic stability and progress and thus 
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avoid the chaos we have seen in the 

Congo. IDA will also place economic 

assistance on a much more businesslike 

basis, with other industrialized nations 

sharing the cost with the United States. 
PROGRESS TOWARD PEACE 


The Senate alone acted on three addi- 
tional measures which should be record- 
ed here. It adopted the food for peace 
resolution endorsing the President’s plan 
to present to the United Nations this 
month a proposal “whereby we and other 
fortunate nations can, together, make 
greater use of our combined agricultural 
abundance to feed the needy of the 
world.” 

The Senate also ratified two treaties: 
the new Mutual Security and Coopera- 
tion Treaty with Japan, and the Antarc- 
tica Treaty to restrict the use of that 
continent for peaceful purposes only. 
This latter treaty is particularly signifi- 
cant because it marks for the first time 
since the cold war began that the United 
States and Soviet Russia, together with 
other nations, have succeeded in nego- 
tiating a binding agreement which pro- 
hibits military operations and nuclear 
testing and provides for complete free- 
dom of inspection and aerial reconnais- 
sance—objectives we have been seeking, 
on a larger scale, for many years. 

The House, too, acted alone in approv- 
ing two important resolutions—one of 
which expressed the sense of Congress 
that the fundamental freedoms and hu- 
man rights of the people of captive na- 
tions should be restored and which urged 
the President to pursue this goal at in- 
ternational conferences; while the other 
expressed congressional condemnation 
of the Nazi-like desecration of houses of 
worship and other sacred sites earlier 
this year. 

DEFENSE POLICY 

The Defense appropriations bill, tra- 
ditionally the vehicle Congress utilizes 
to influence U.S. defense policy, pro- 
vided funds just short of $40 billion— 
more than 50 percent of the Federal 
budget—an increase of about $780 mil- 
lion over Defense Department estimates. 
The bill was passed by rollcall votes in 
the House of 402 to 5 and in the Senate 
of 83 to 3, and included these principal 
items: Increased funds for military air- 
lift—transport of arms and men; ap- 
proval of the controversial administra- 
tion-proposed aircraft carrier; a go- 
ahead for the B-70 supersonic bomber 
project; doubled funds to prepare for a 
more complete airborne alert; speeded 
up the Army’s equipment modernization 
program; greatly increased the im- 
mensely successful Polaris missile sub- 
marine program; initiated a new Air 
Force antimissile system; and added 
funds to increase our antisubmarine war- 
fare capability. 

One of the most potentially important 
changes made by Congress in the defense 
budget, however, has gone largely un- 
noticed. This was a 3 percent across- 
the-board reduction in the appropria- 
tion for procurement of military equip- 
ment, a cut totaling about $400 million. 
Congress insisted on this cut, as the con- 
ference report noted, “in an effort to 
compel prompt remedial action“ by the 
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Defense Department against waste and 
duplication in military purchasing. 
CONGRESSIONAL INTEGRITY 

Among congressional achievements 
which I supported wholeheartedly and of 
which I am especially proud, was a se- 
ries of three amendments designed to 
prevent congressional abuse of certain 
of its own privileges. The first, which 
you may remember I discussed in an 
earlier report to the people, killed an at- 
tempt in the House to allow Congress- 
men in urban areas to use their con- 
gressional rank for junk mail, addressed 
only to occupant. The second prevented 
Congressmen and other Government of- 
ficials from receiving free or reduced- 
rate transportation on U.S. merchant 
ships, most of which are heavily subsi- 
dized by the Government. And the third 
amendment required public itemizing 
and accounting of all kinds of funds, 
American dollars and foreign money 
alike, spent by traveling Congressmen 
and committee staff members. 

This was a good, though too long de- 
layed, beginning toward eliminating con- 
flict-of-interest situations in Congress. 
I hope that additional progress will be 
made next year, and I shall continue my 
own efforts in this direction. 

SOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Other legislative accomplishments this 
year, all of which I supported, were 
these: 

Pure food: To protect consumers of 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics from color 
additives found to cause cancer when 
used by human or animals. 

Pay raise: A modest one for postal 
workers and other Government em- 
ployees. 

Health training program: To encour- 
age specialized public health training in 
nursing, engineering, and public health 
schools. 

Housing: A limited bill, in place of gen- 
eral housing legislation, to continue 
three existing programs: the FHA home 
improvement loan program, the col- 
lege housing loan program, and the 
community facilities loan program— 
which would otherwise have been halted. 

Broadcasting: To prohibit payola and 
other unethical practices in radio and 
television broadcasting and adoption of 
regulations and penalties to be enforced 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

Tax revision: To permit taxpayers a 
Personal income tax deduction of all 
Medical expenses incurred by them in the 
an of dependent parents over 65 years 


Veterans loan program: Extended for 
homes, farms or businesses purchased by 
Veterans. 

High price supports for wheat: Re- 
jected, as encouraging further overpro- 
duction and high prices. : 

Library Services Act: Extended to 
bring the riches of the world of books to 
many who had never known them. 

Special milk programs: Continued for 
children. 

Obscene mailings: Strengthened Post 
Office Department's authority to prevent 
the use of the mails for distribution of 
obscene or fraudulent matter. 
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Narcotics: Established a system of 
licensing and control over the manu- 
facture of narcotic drugs, and passed a 
House resolution encouraging the Presi- 
dent to call a White House Conference 
on Narcotics to seek ways of controlling 
this pernicious evil. 

Again this year, both my committees— 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
and the Government Operations Com- 
mittee—where so much of the work of 
shaping legislation is done, were un- 
usually active, in several cases on mat- 
ters of direct interest to Union County 
and the metropolitan New York-New 
Jersey area. 

SAVED; $85 MILLION 

The Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee of the Government Op- 
erations Committee, of which I have 
been ranking minority member, con- 
tinued our intensive study of various 
aspects of the Government's multi- 
billion-dollar agricultural price support 
program, in particular its increasingly 
costly surplus grain storage activities. 

In accord with our recommendation, 
the Agricultural Department decided re- 
cently to reduce the storage rates it pays 
to commercial warehousemen by an 
average 19 percent. This will save tax- 
payers, I am pleased to report, between 
$85 and $100 million in the present 
storage year. 

The chief objective of farm policy, we 
urged in our reports, should be to assure 
an adequate supply of food and fiber for 
consumers at fair prices. We also rec- 
ommended further economies in the 
storage of surplus crops and, in an op- 
eration involving more than $600 million 
a year, economy is very much to be de- 
sired. 

Additional savings in storage costs 
should also be realized as a result of the 
Agriculture Department's adoption of my 
recommendation that greater use be 
made of the mothball fleet“ of World 
War II Liberty ships anchored in the 
Hudson River for storage of surplus 
grain. As I pointed out to the Depart- 
ment, these ships provide high-quality 


storage at much lower costs. The De-. 


partment's recent decision to more than 
double existing stocks of grain there was 
good news, not only for taxpayers but 
also for the economy of our region. 
CONTROVERSIAL BILLS 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
had more than its share of controversy 
this year. An overall housing bill was 
blocked by the Rules Committee, and the 
President vetoed the depressed area bill. 

A substitute bill, which I supported 
strongly, called for nearly as much as- 
sistance as the committee bill and would 
have directed it far more effectively into 
areas of deep and chronic unemploy- 
ment, such as former textile towns in 
New England and coal mining areas in 
West Virginia—which is the whole pur- 
pose of such legislation. Unfortunately, 
the majority on the committee preferred 
to have an issue rather than provide 
help, and so they refused even to con- 
sider the substitute. 

Among its more constructive accom- 
plishments, the committee approved 
amendments to the Small Business In- 
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vestment Act facilitating the extension 
of credit to small business enterprises, 
a bill I cosponsored. 

A major disappointment, however, was 
the committee’s failure to act on an- 
other bill I introduced in the House, the 
mass transportation bill, which would 
provide both financial and planning as- 
sistance to metropolitan areas to pre- 
serve and improve commuter facilities. 
The bill was especially significant, I be- 
lieve, because for the first time it ap- 
proached the commuter problem on a 
broad basis and integrated the transpor- 
tation needs of urban areas with all the 
other aspects of land use and the future 
growth of our metropolitan regions. 

i COMMUTER SITUATION 


While we persuaded the committee 
chairman to hold hearings on the bill, 
at which I testified, he would take no 
further action without an OK from the 
House leadership—which, I regret, never 
came. Nevertheless, this will be a prior- 
ity matter for the 87th Congress, 

The same blindness to the needs of 
urban areas blocked another of my com- 
muter bills, a measure to greater 
consideration of the public interest by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
before it permits railroads to abandon 
passenger service. Here, again, the com- 
mittee—in this case the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee—held 
hearings on my bill, but then refused— 
on three separate occasions—to.send the 
bill to the House floor. 

Despite these disappointments, I can 


tion problem. The Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, which 
was created last year by legislation I 
cosponsored, began operation this year. 
As one of three House members of the 
Commission, I obtained the cooperation 
of my colleagues in giving the transpor- 
tation problem priority attention. Spe- 
cific action will be recommended to Con- 
gress and to the States, counties, and 
cities in metropolitan areas early next 
year. 
PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 

One of the most dramatic events of 
the year was the vote by which the House 
cited for contempt three officials of the 
Port of New York Authority following 
their refusal to submit the authority's 
files to a House committee investigating 
the extent of the port authority's juris- 
diction, The issue arose, you will re- 
member, when it was learned that the 
port authority planned to build a huge 
jet airport in nearby Morris County and 
to initiate jet operations at Newark Air- 
port. 

Since the House had unanimously ap- 
proved the investigation, and because the 
Constitution assigns to Con- 
gress jurisdiction over interstate com- 
pacts, such as the compact establishing 
the New York-New Jersey Port Author- - 
ity, the House had no alternative but to 
approve the contempt citations. 

As a result, the issue can now be re- 
ferred to the Federal courts for an au- 
thoritative decision as to the extent of 
congressional responsibility for inter- 
state compacts. 
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UNION COUNTY IN CONGRESS 


Union County was also directly affect- 
ed by other actions of the 86th Congress: 

New Jersey-New York port: The public 
works appropriations bill included funds 
for additional navigation work in the 
port area, for which I testified before 
the Appropriations Committee. Con- 
stant attention to navigation needs in 
the waters along the shores of Union 
County and in other parts of the port 
area is essential for the continued job- 
producing growth of this greatest port 
in the world. The rapid development of 
our own Port Elizabeth is an impressive 
example, 

Air pollution: A particularly hazard- 
ous problem in parts of Union County, 
it came under renewed attack when we 
approved legislation authorizing an in- 
tensive study of the effects of automobile 
exhaust fumes on public health. This 
may lead, I hope, to practical develop- 
ments reducing or eliminating exhaust 
fumes. 

Teenage drinking: Our campaign to 
persuade New York State to raise its 
legal drinking age to 21, in conformity 
with all five of its neighbor States, re- 
ceived added impetus recently when 
seven Vermont teenagers were killed on 
their way back from drinking in New 
York. Unfortunately, it takes a tragedy 
like this to arouse the public and their 
elected representatives to the need for 
corrective action, but we must seize every 
opportunity to dramatize the dangers. 
At my request, Governor Rockefeller has 
agreed to meet with me to see what can 
be done, and if nothing else will work, 
I plan to ask the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations to find 
@ way in which our five States can co- 
operate in bringing pressure to bear on 
New York. 

Highways: The continuing investiga- 
tion of our national highway troubles by 
the House Public Works Committee may 
produce some changes which will help 
protect our own communities from un- 
necessary destruction by poorly planned 
superhighways. Meanwhile, I shall con- 
tinue to do everything possible to help 
areas like Springfield and Union in their 
fight to win approval of more acceptable 
alternate locations. 


Post offices: To meet Union County’s 
postal needs, which have multiplied in 
recent years under the impact of heavy 
population growth, new post offices have 
been authorized this year for Spring- 
field, the Mountainside branch of West- 
field, Fanwood, Scotch Plains, the Bay- 
way, and North Section stations of Eliza- 
beth, and the Hillside branch of Eliza- 
beth. New buildings in Kenilworth, Ros- 
elle Park, and Garwood are scheduled, 
and a new Muhlenberg area station is 
under study in Plainfield. In addition, 
extensive expansion and modernization 
work has been OK’d for the Summit 
Post Office. Many other improvements 
in equipment, facilities and service have 
been made throughout the county this 
year. So the many, many hours I have 
devoted to on-the-spot study of our post- 
al needs and to discussion with regional 
Post Office officials and the Postmaster 
General himself are now paying off. 
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Other Federal-aid programs which I 
have supported are now contributing to 
the well-being of our people. For exam- 
ple, funds have been granted for major 
hospital construction projects in Plain- 
field and Elizabeth. Public housing, 
housing for the elderly, and urban re- 
newal projects are in various stages of 
work in Rahway, Elizabeth, and Plain- 
field. And a comprehensive project is 
underway to plan for a water distribution 
system to serve 30 northern New Jersey 
communities, including some in Union 
County. 

HELPING PEOPLE 

However, the most rewarding activity 
of a Congressman, in my judgment, is 
in the area best described as “helping 
people.” More of my time, I think, is 
devoted to the multitude of individual 
problems of individual citizens in Union 
County than to anything else. This is 
as it should be, for there is no more im- 
portant responsibility of a Congressman 
than to serve as the channel through 
which individual citizens control their 
Government. 

We cannot always succeed with every 
request, but we do try. You can be sure, 
therefore, that your problem is under- 
stood, that bureaucratic redtape will be 
cut, and that within the law and pro- 
priety everything that can be done will 
be done. 

This year, to cite a few instances, my 
staff and I helped to expedite dozens of 
immigrant visas which meant happy re- 
unions for dozens of families. We helped 
speed up the issuance of passports, filled 
requests for thousands of Government 
documents, answered endless questions 
about the complexities of Federal regu- 
lations, helped servicemen obtain leaves, 
transfers or, in emergency cases, dis- 
charges, 

We straightened out numerous snarls 
which were holding up veterans or social 
security benefits, including one especial- 
ly worthwhile case in which a widow of a 
World War I veteran had been denied 
for several years her rightful pension 
benefits. 

We have helped to arrange weddings, 


on the one hand, and obtained the co- 


operation of diplomatic missions abroad 
in case of death away from home. 

We have obtained military bands for 
Fourth of July parades, had flags flown 
over the Capitol for organizations and 
individuals, and welcomed thousands of 
you—alone, with your families, or in 
larger groups—to the Nation's Capital 
and tried to make your visit here as in- 
teresting as possible. 

Special mention should be made of 
Union County’s young men at West Point, 
Annapolis, the Air Force Academy, and 
the Merchant Marine Academy. Since 
my election to Congress in 1956, I have 
made every one of my congressional ap- 
pointments on a merit basis, as deter- 
mined by competitive civil service ex- 
aminations and subsequent Academy 
exams, rather than on a personal or po- 
litical basis. 

The results speak for themselves. Not 
a single boy has failed to make good. 
All of them have ranked well up in their 
classes, and several have made the dean's 
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list or other honor rolls—an overall per- 
formance well above the average. Union 
County has a right to be very proud of 
our representatives in the service Acad- 
emies and to be confident that their 
future careers as officers in our Armed 
Forces will reflect great merit on them- 
selves, their families, and their commu- 
nities. 
KEEPING IN TOUCH 

Finally, as many of you know, I have 
continued and in some cases expanded 
my efforts to keep in touch with the peo- 
ple I represent, to seek your views about 
important issues, and to be ever alert to 
the needs and interests of Union Coun- 
tians. 

Through my biweekly report to the 
people, our annual congressional ques- 
tionnaire, occasional legislative open 
houses at my home in Elizabeth, a full- 
time district office, office hours in other 
communities, a huge volume of corre- 
spondence, and as many weekend visits 
to Union County as I can manage during 
sessions of Congress, we have kept each 
other well informed. 

I greatly appreciate the effort, the in- 
terest and the cooperation you have 
shown in this mutual endeavor. You 
have made my work here very worth- 
while and very satisfying. 

Throughout it all, I am pleased to re- 
port, I have maintained a nearly perfect 
record in answering rollcalis—the point 
of decision, of course, in every legislative 
issue. Of the 180 rollcall votes in both 
sessions of the 86th Congress, I missed 
only 1, and on that I was paired. This 
is an attendance record of better than 
99 percent and an on-the-record per- 
centage—for 4 straight years—of 100. 

In reviewing the year’s activities, I 
have been impressed repeatedly by the 
way in which everything we do fits to- 
gether as parts of the pattern of our 
American way of life. Each of us has a 
role to play in keeping our country strong 
and our people free, and in making our 
America ever more worthy of the tradi- 
tions and heritage we have received from 
the past. 

Over the Speaker's chair in the Cham- 
ber of the House, there has been placed 
a quotation from Daniel Webster, which 
may serve to remind us all of the oppor- 
tunities ahead: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


Together, we can meet this challenge. 


Why Glen Echo? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 
IN THE Stier: OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, not far 
from the Nation’s Capital in Montgom- 
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ery County, Md., residents of the Ban- 
nockburn community are helping write 
some fine pages in American history. 
These men, women, and children are 
marching in a peaceful picket line as 
part of their protest against segregation 
at the Glen Echo Amusement Park. 

That community's fight has been de- 
scribed in detail by one of the “fighters,” 
Hyman H. Bookbinder, in his article en- 
titled “A Community Joins the Fight,” 
which appeared in the July-August issue 
of the AVC Bulletin. The article, and 
one other, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, follow: 

From the AVC Bulletin, July-August 1960] 
A COMMUNITY JOINS THE ProT 
(By Hyman H. Bookbinder) 

Montgomery County, Md., is right above 
the District of Columbia border. It 18. to all 
intents and purposes, part of the Nation's 
Capital, except that as part of Maryland it 
has the right to vote. And it has used that 
vote to elect a liberal county government 
and a liberal Congressman. Many thousands 
of Government workers live in the county. 

The county has for many years boasted of 
a superb school system, and after the Su- 
preme Court decision it carried out its in- 
tegration plans quickly and successfully. So 
much so that when community leaders were 
consulted about appointing a Negro princi- 
pal for the Bannockburn Elementary School, 
which at the time had only white students 
because there were no Negro children in the 
area, the response was unanimously affirma- 
tive, 

A couple of months ago, nobody would 
have suggested that there was any civil 
rights problem in the area. Today, the 
county is full of it. 

Glen Echo Amusement Park in the county 
ls a private enterprise with a large swimming 
Pool and a collection of Coney Island rides. 
It has been closed to Negroes for years, but 
even liberal Montgomery County never 
seemed to care very much, Recently, how- 
ever, some members of the community were 
distressed at the fact that the county's ofi- 
cial recreation program was using Glen Echo 
Park for its swimming activities. This meant 
that its buses and its personnel were being 
used to take white children to Glen Echo, 
while other children were being sent to the 
Public pools in the District of Columbia. 
This was considered both illegal and im- 
moral, 

The Bannockburn community is adjacent 
to the Glen Echo community. It consists 
ot about 200 private homes, and started out 
about 10 years ago as a co-op. It has a higher 
than average proportion of residents with 
labor and ADA-type backgrounds. There are 
a number of AVC members, too. It was 
no surprise, therefore, that action against the 
county's use of Glen Echo Park should ini- 
tiate here. The PTA and the civic associa- 
tion soon passed appropriate resolutions. 

On June 30, however, the pattern of pro- 
test was changed sharply. Lawrence Henry, 
a divinity student at Howard University, 
showed up with picket signs outside the park, 
He was Joined by some other students, both 
colored and white, who had formed a non- 
Violent action group. That group had just 
Succeeded In breaking the color bar in north- 
ern Virginia restaurants through the sit-in 
device, Numerous arrests have taken place 
as a result of various legal tests which were 
Made. $ 

Thaf appearance by Henry and his follow- 
ers had led from one exciting thing to an- 
Other in the nearby communities of Mont- 
gomery County and throughout the Wash- 
ington area, As of this writing, the park 
Tefuses to yield, and it may successfully hold 
Out until the Labor Day closing. 
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In nearby Bethesda, a movie theater was 
picketed round the clock for 100 hours—"1 
hour for each year since the Civil War.” A 
Rockville restaurant abandoned segregation 
after several weeks of picketing led to a pol- 
icy declaration by the mayor and town coun- 
cil. Several Bethesda restaurants did like- 
wise. 

The biggest victory of all, however, is what 
all of this has done to the community itself. 
As it has done elsewhere, the student sit-in 
movement has sensitized the area of activity, 
and encouraged others to participate in the 
fight for human rights. As a parent of a 
couple of teenagers, I shall forever be grate- 
ful for what this has done to educate all the 
kids in the area. 

They saw many of their parents practice 
what they had been preaching: walk the 
picket lines, prepare for the pickets, 
write letters to Glen Echo and to public offi- 
cials, attend meetings of the county council, 
and all the rest. 

They saw at first hand that the fight 
against Negro discrimination is part of the 
struggle against anti-Semitism and every 
other form of intolerance, This they learned 
when the American self-styled Nazi leader 
Lincoln Rockwell counterpicketed us with 
his obscene and hateful signs, 

They got into the act themselves. What 
some of us were beginning to fear was a lost 
generation, with no sense of purpose or 
sense of urgency, isn't quite so lost. Dozens 
of Bannockburn teenagers have walked that 
picket lines for hours on end. And they have 
spent hours talking with the Negro students, 
learning directly and personally what civil 
rights really means. 

What started as a small student protest 
at Glen Echo soon became a community 
responsibility. Then groups t the 
Capital area joined the fight. AVO brought 
out impressive groups. A Capital area com- 
mittee for equality has been formed to work 
on all problems. 

I like to think there is a great lesson to 
learn from the Glen Echo experionce. Most 
Americans believe in the furtherance of civil 
rights; they would like to see all segregation 
and discrimination Just disappear tomorrow 
morning. But they dont know how to—or 
perhaps would rather not—get involved In 
the actual fight to secure equal rights for all. 
But once challenged, or given a specific ob- 
jective, they will respond. They certainly 
will not patronize establishments known to 
be segregated; they will sign petitions or 
write leters when asked; some will walk 
picket lines; others will feed the pickets. 

Unhappily, in these last few years the 
American people have not been challenged 
sufficiently and dramatically. President 
Eisenhower has not once declared that he 
thinks the Supreme Court decision is right; 
never has he made a direct and dramatic 
appeal to the school boards of the Nation to 
implement the law of the land. He has been 
content to declare simply that Americans 
must obey the laws of the land. 

My Bannockburn community may be a cut 
above the average. Perhaps there aren't too 
many communities where its people will walk 
picket lines 7 days a week, or hold meetings 
till 2 in the morning, or invite 50 or 60 
pickets to dinner. But I think there are mil- 
lions of people who will respond if given 
the opportunity. The sit-in movement has 
thrown out a challenge to all of us. We dare 
not reject the challenge. 


On Wednesday evening, August 24, 
five Members of this House went to the 
scene of the fight for right. I am proud 
to have been one of them. 

I reported to my constituents a few 
days later in my weekly report to weekly 
newspapers. That report “Why Glen 
Echo?" follows: 
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WHY GLEN ECHO? 
(By Representative CHARLES O. PORTER) 

The grass is worn bare on the plot of 
Federal pro y near the entrance to the 
parking lot of the Glen Echo Amusement 
Park in Maryland, a 20-minute drive from 
Capitol Hill. The oiled surface in front of 
the main entrance to the amusement center 
also has been worn down. Nearly every day 
for 2 months the parking lot has been less 
than half full. 

Americans of all ages, black and white, 
have been peacefully marching each day 
from around 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. In protest of 
the segregation policy of this public ac- 
commodation located in a State that claims 
to be integrated. 

The now self-sustaining picket line at 
Glen Echo follows the successful peaceful 
“sit-ins” at many Virginia restaurants. 
This second step has taken longer, but the 
walls are tumbling. 

On Wednesday evening, August 24, four 
other Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and I drove to Glen Echo. Four of us 
walked in the picket line at the parking lot 
entrance. I carried a sign upon which was 
written “Democrats Support Your Party 
Platform—Stay Out.” My friend SEYMOUR 
Harzen, Republican, of New York, carried 
a sign which stated “Republicans Support 
Your Party Platform—Stay Out.” 

Marching with us were Representative 
CHartrs Diccs, Democrat, of Michigan, and 
Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York, Representative BYRON 
Jounson, Democrat, of Colorado, simultane- 
ously conferred with members of the peace- 
ful picket line. 

Students are leading this crusade. The 
night I marched I was able to arrange that 
we Members of Congress met with the man- 
ager of Glen Echo. He agreed to arrange a 
meeting between us and the park owners, 
Abram and Samuel Baker, as soon as possi- 
ble. Before then, no negotiations had been 
held, This was a step forward on a long but 
important road toward equal rights for all 
citizens. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO THE SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED AFTER SINE DIE AD- 
JOURNMENT 


The President, subsequent to the sine 
die adjournment of the Congress, noti- 
fied the Clerk of the House that on the 
following dates he had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


On September 8, 1960: 

H.R. 2069. An act for the relief of James 
H. Presley; 
H.R. 3313. An act to amend section 200 of 
the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 
1940 to permit the establishment of certain 
facts by a declaration under penalty of per- 
jury in lieu of an affidavit, and for other 


purposes; 

HR. 4059. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code relating to actions for 
infringements of copyrights by the United 
States; 

H.R. 6597. An act to revise the boundaries 
of Dinosaur National Monument and provide 
an entrance road or roads thereto, and for 
other purposes; 

HR esi. An act to amend title I of the 
Public Health Service Act, to authorize proj- 
ect grants for graduate training in public 
health, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 7124. An act to require the payment 
of tuition on account of certain persons who 
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attend the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9432. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Edmund T. Coppinger; 

H.R.9958. An act for the relief of Brook- 
lyn Steel Warehouse Co.; 

H.R. 10921. An act to amend section 35 
of chapter III of the Life Insurance Act for 
the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 11813. An act to amend the Menomi- 
nee Termination Act; 

H.R. 12533. An act to amend the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act to Increase the penal- 
ties for violation of that act, and for other 


HR. 18021. An act to provide for assist- 
ance in the development of Latin America 
and in the reconstruction of Chile, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 13053. An act to increase the salaries 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police, 
the White House Police, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 13161. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 

On September 13, 1960: 

H.R. 383. An act to authorize the annexa- 
tion of certain real of the United 
States by the city of Wyandotte, Mich,; 

H.R. 4428. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of John David Almeida, a 
minor; 

H. R. 5396. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to provide for transfer 
of cases between the district courts and the 
Court of Claims and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7877. An act for the relief of Vladi- 
slav Fotich; 

H.R. 7990. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians 
of Oklahoma; 

ELR. 8424. An act to amend section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949 with — 
to positions in the Library of 

H.R. 8665. An act to amend the act en- 
titled An act to establish a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt in the National Capital” 
to provide for the construction of such me- 
morial by the Secretary of the Interior; 

H.R. 10311. An act providing that certain 

ms of Public Law 335 dated October 
7, 1949 (63 Stat. 724), shall apply to the 
Mercedes division of the lower Rio Grande 
rehabilitation project, Texas; 

H.R. 10548. An act to amend the 
Act of March 3, 1925, as amended, 
defense, security, and the general 
of the United States; 

H.R. 11561. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to convey part of 
lock and dam No. 10, Kentucky River, Madi- 
son County, Ky., to the Pioneer National 
Monument Association for use as part of a 
historic site; 

HR. 11573. An act to provide for the free 
entry of an electron microscope for the use 
of William Marsh Rice University of Hous- 
ton, Tex., an electron microscope for the use 
of the University of Colorado Medical Cen- 
ter, Denver, Colo., and for other purposes; 

HR. 12043. An act to amend sections 22, 
23, and 24, title 13, United States Code, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12383. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms ot present wage 
rates, and for other p 

H.R. 12458. An act to 8 the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the work 
of the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped; 

H.R. 12574. An act to amend the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, so as to provide that an injured em- 
ployee shall have the right to select his own 
physician, and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 12580. An act to extend and improve 
coverage under the Federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system and 
to remove hardships and inequities, improve 
the financing of the trust funds, and provide 
disability benefits to additional individuals 
under such system; to provide grants to 
States for medical care for aged individuals 
of low income; to amend the public assist- 
ance and maternal and child welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act; to improve 
the unemployment compensation provisions 
of such act; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12699. An act to cancel a deed of 
trust to the United States from the predeces- 
sor in name of Gallaudet College and any 
evidences of indebtedness related to the same 
transaction, to quiet the college's title to 
property belonging to it, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 12993. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as 
amended; 

H.R. 13066. An act to amend section 4(a) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended; 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a statute of Taras Shevchenko 
on public grounds in the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

H.J. Res. 704. Joint resolution to remove 
copyright restrictions upon the musical com- 
position “Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag,” 
and for other purposes. 

On September 14, 1960: 

H.R. 816. An act to convey certain lands 
in Oklahoma to the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1526. An act for the relief of F. P. 
Tower, Lillie B. Lewis, the estate of Manuel 
Branco, John Santos Carinhas, Joaquin 
Gomez Carinhas, and Manuel Jesus Carinhas; 

H.R. 3536. An act for the relief of Guada- 
lupe Villarreal, Jr.: 

H.R. 4306. An act to provide education and 
training for the children of veterans dying 
of a disability incurred after January 31, 
1955, and before the end of compulsory mili- 
tary service and directly caused by military, 
naval, or air service, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7810. An act to credit periods of in- 
ternment during World War II to certain 
Federal employees of Japanese ancestry for 
purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951; 

HR. 8156. An act for the relief of Jack 
Kent Cooke; 

HR. 8166. An act for the relief of the 
Crum-McKinnon Building Co., Billings, 
Mont.; 

H.R. 9715. An act for the relief of Otis 
Drinkard; 

H.R. 10087. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers 
to elect an overall limitation on the foreign 
tax credit; 

H.R. 10586. An act to enable the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Co. to convey title to 
certain lands in Idaho to the Pocatello First 
Corporation of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints; 

HR. 10960. An act to amend section 5701 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the excise tax upon cigars, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 11322. An act for the relief of Col. 
Joseph A. Nichols; 

H.R. 11380. An act for the relief of Mr. Joe 
J. Farmer; 

H.R. 12536. An act relating to the treat- 
ment of charges for local advertising for 
purposes of determining the manufacturers 
sale price; 

H.R. 12759. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 784. Joint resolution amending 
the act of July 14, 1960, to extend the time 
within which the United States Constitution 
One Hundred and Seyenty-fifth Anniversary 
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Commission shall report to Congress and in- 
cluding certain amendments relating to 
housing. 

On September 15, 1960: 

H.R. 2565. An act to promote effectual 
planning, development, maintenance, and 
coordination of wildlife, fish, and game con- 
servation and rehabilitation in military res- 
ervations; 

H.R. 10341. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize grants-in-aid 
to universities, hospitals, laboratories, and 
other public or nonprofit institutions to 
strengthen’ their programs of research and 
research training in sciences related to 
health; 

H.R. 12659. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on heptanoic 
acid, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 402. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the 
District of Columbia to enter into a compact 
related to the regulation of mass transit in 
the Washington, District of Columbia metro- 
politan area, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 723. Joint resolution extending an 
invitation to the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale to hold the 1962 world sport 
parachuting championships at Orange, Mass 

On September 16, 1960: 

H.R. 10841. An act to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to place bamboo pipe stems on 
the free list. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS DISAPPROVED AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The message further announced that 
the President had disapproved bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On September 8, 1960: 


H.R. 6767, RAYMOND BAURKOT 


I have withheld my approval from 
H.R. 6767, for the relief of Raymond 
Baurkot. 

This bill would permit the filing of a 
tax refund claim that was in fact filed 
after the deadline date set by law. 

Public Law 85-859 provided for the 
refund of internal revenue taxes paid on 
certain liquors lost as the result of a 
major disaster occurring prior to the 
date of enactment, September 2, 1958. 
It required that claims be filed on or 
before March 2, 1959. The claimant 
filed on March 16, 1959, for a refund 
of $382.10 paid in taxes on beer de- 
stroyed in a 1955 flood. He asserted 
that he had telephoned the branch office 
of the district director’s office in Easton, 
Pa., on February 26, 1959, and was in- 
formed by an unidentified person that 
he had a “couple of months” in which 
to file. 

The Easton branch office has no rec- 
ord of any such request for information 
from Mr. Baurkot. That office, more- 
over, does not itself handle alcohol-tax 
problems. Its standard procedure is to 
refer such inquiries to the assistant re- 
gional commissioner’s office in Phila- 
delphia which has general supervision 
over such matters. 

Information concerning Public Law 
85-859 and its filing requirements were 
widely disseminated to the liquor in- 
dustry by the Internal Revenue Service. 
It appears that the claimant received 
the industry circular published by the 
Service but thereafter misplaced it. 
This circular set forth the March 2 
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deadline and specifically provided that 
inquiries regarding claims should be ad- 
dressed to the assistant regional com- 
missioner's office. 

Under these circumstances I am un- 
able to approve this bill. The statutory 
period of limitations, which the Con- 
gress has included in the revenue sys- 
tem as a matter of sound policy, is essen- 
tial to the achievement of finality in tax 
administration, Efficient administra- 
tion of the tax laws is dependent upon 
taxpayers meeting statutory deadlines. 
To grant special relief in this case would 
be to discriminate against other simi- 
larly situated taxpayers and to create an 
undesirable precedent. 

DwicuHt D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WRT House, September 8, 1960. 


On September 8, 1960: 


H.R. 7242, BANKRUPTCY ACT—STATUTORY LIENS 


I have withheld my approval of HR. 
7242, to amend sections 1, 57j, 64a(5), 
67b, 67c, and 70c of the Bankruptcy Act, 
and for other further purposes. 

I recognize the need for legislation to 
solve certain problems regarding the pri- 
ority of liens in bankruptcy, but this bill 
is not a satisfactory solution. It would 
unduly and unnecessarily prejudice the 
sound administration of Federal tax 
laws. In some cases, for example, mort- 
gages would be giyen an unwarranted 
Priority over Federal tax liens even 
though the mortgage is recorded after 
the filing of the tax lien. 

This and other defects of the bill can, 
I believe, be corrected. without compro- 
Mising its primary and commendable 
Purpose. The Treasury Department and 
the proponents of H.R. 7242 have been 
working toward solution of recognized 
Problems in present law. Further co- 
operative efforts should produce satis- 
factory legislation that would avoid the 
undesirable effects of this bill. 

Dwienr D. EISENHOWER. 

THE Wuitre House, September 8, 1960. 


On September 14, 1960: 
H.R. 2074, ERIC AND IDA MAE HJERPE 


I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 2074, for the relief of Eric and Ida 
Mae Hjerpe. 

In their income tax return for 1952 
these taxpayers reported as income cer- 
tain disability payments received by Mr. 
Hjerpe from his employer. During 1952, 
however, the Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit had held such disability 
Payments excludable from gross income, 
even though the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice had ruled to the contrary, and in 
1957 the U.S. Supreme Court affirmed. 

The taxpayers’ claim for refund, based 
upon the excludability of the disability 
Day received by Mr. Hjerpe, was filed al- 
Most 4 years after the 1952 return had 
been filed and approximately 101% 
Months after the expiration of the ap- 
Dlicable 3-year statutory period of limi- 
tations. The claim was accordingly dis- 
allowed, 

The last Congress enacted legislation 

grant general relief, on a nondiscrimi- 
Natory basis, to taxpayers who had paid 
income tax on disability pay excludable 
from gross income under the Supreme 
Court decision. Relief was not provided, 
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however, for taxpayers who, as in the 
case at hand, had not attempted to pro- 
tect their rights by filing timely claims 
for refund. 

H.R. 2074 would direct the payment to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hjerpe of $1,096.48 as a 
refund notwithstanding their late filing 
and failure to qualify under the gen- 
eral relief legislation. The bill is similar 
to several others from which I have with- 
held my approval in the past. 

The statutory period of limitations, 
which the Congress has included in the 
revenue system as a matter of sound 
policy, is essential in order to achieve 
finality in tax administration. A sub- 
stantial number of taxpayers paid in- 
come tax on disability payments re- 
ceived by them and failed to file timely 
claims for refund. To grant special re- 
lief in this case, where a refund was not 
claimed within the time prescribed by 
law, would constitute a discrimination 
against other similarly situated taxpay- 
ers and would create an undesirable 
precedent. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am compelled to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Wuite House, September 14, 1960. 


On September 14, 1960: 


HR, 7618, H. P. LAMBERT co., INC., AND 
SOUTHEASTERN DRILLING CORP. 

I am withholding my approval from 
H.R. 7618, a bill for the relief of H. P. 
Lambert Co., Inc., and Southeastern 
Drilling Corp. 

The bill would waive the applicable 
statute of limitations and permit a 
claim for refund of duty paid on certain 
nondutiable equipment imported into 
the United States, 

The claimants requested that certain 
oilfield equipment be entered under pro- 
visions of the tariff act affording duty- 
free status to property originally manu- 
factured in the United States. The 
equipment was admitted duty-free after 
the Lambert Co., the brokerage firm in 
the case, had posted a bond to assure 
production of the documentation re- 
quired to establish U.S. origin. At the 
request of the brokerage firm, the time 
covered by the bond was extended on 
several occasions. At the end of 2 years, 
and when no further request for exten- 
sion had been received, customs officials 
personally contacted the firm and ad- 
vised that the duty would be payable if 
the requisite documentation were not 
furnished promptly. Despite this notice 
and despite a subsequent assessment of 
the duty, of which the brokerage firm 
was apprised and which it could have 
protested within 60 days, the Lambert 
Co. failed to produce proof of U.S. origin 
until after its consideration was barred 
by applicable law and regulations. 

Statutes of limitations should be set 
aside only when justified by compelling 
equitable considerations. No such con- 
siderations appear here. The only ex- 
tenuating circumstance advanced in this 
case is that the notice of the assessment 
of duty was sent to the wrong party. I 
am advised, however, that the notice was 
properly sent to the brokerage firm as 
the party liable for the payment of duty. 
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Furthermore, the firm, presumably well- 
versed in the customs laws, had not only 
been given repeated extensions on the 
bond it posted but had also been specif- 
ically advised of the imminence of an 
assessment of duty. 

For these reasons I am unable to 
approve this bill. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue Wuite House, September 14, 1960. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
‘Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That.a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to e reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Dir No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Appendix 


NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-sixth Congress will be published not later than 
Wednesday, September 21, 1960. It is requested that copy and 
proofs of speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks 


as authorized by either House, be submitted to the Government 
Printing Office or to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, 
Capitol, before that date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Activities of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities During the 2d Session 
of the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following report on the 
activities of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities during the 2d session of 
the 86th Congress. This report covers 
the period from January 1, 1960, to and 
including September 1, 1960. 

Under date of September 18, 1959, I 
inserted in the Ræconp a report on the 
activities of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities during the Ist session of 
the 86th Congress. 

Rxronr nr CHAIRMAN FeaNcis E. WALTER ON 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES DURING THE 2D SES- 
SION OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 
During the period beginning January 1, 

1960, and ending September 1, 1960, the com- 

Mittee interrogated 108 witnesses in public 

session. 

Ammer TRAINING MANUAL 

In February 1960, the Secretary of the 
Alr Force, Dudley C. Sharp, was quoted in 
the press as categorically repudiating the 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Air Reserve Center Training Manual as rep- 
resenting Air Force views. Much of the 
manual dealt with problems of Communist 
infiltration of church groups in the United 
States. Some of the material contained in 
the manual was derived from publications 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Accordingly, Secretary Sharp was invited to 
appear before the committee to testify on 
the subject matter. 

In response to committee questions, Sec- 
retary Sharp testified, among other things, 
that he did not intend in his prior state- 
ments to repudiate the integrity, validity, 
or accuracy of the testimony before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities which 
is quoted in the manual. 


COMMUNIST TRAINING OPERATIONS—ACTIVITIES 

AND PROPAGANDA AMONG YOUTH GROUPS 

Continuing a series of hearings on Com- 
munist training operations, begun in 1959, 
the committee held hearings in Washington 
on “Communist Activities and Propaganda 
Among Youth Groups.” These hearings ex- 
plored the history and background of Com- 
munist penetration of youth groups, sur- 
veyed typical Communist propaganda publi- 
cations which are entering the United States 
destined to schools and colleges, and de- 
veloped factual information respecting the 
Communist-controlled youth festival held 
during the summer of 1959 in Vienna, Aus- 
tria. ; 

ESPIONAGE 

Pursuing its continuing investigation of 
Communist. espionage operations in the 
United States, the committee released testi- 
mony taken in executive session from Lt. 
Col. Frantisek Tisler, former military and 
air attaché of the Czechoslovak Embassy in 
Washington. 


Colonel Tisler had defected and asked for 
political asylum in the United States on 
July 25, 1959. He testified that he had been 
trained in espionage techniques before com- 
ing into this country in 1955 and that, from 
the time of his arrival until his defection, he 
had served as chief of the Czechoslovak 
Military Intelligence Directorate Residentura 
which had its headquarters at the Czecho- 
slovak Embassy in Washington, D.C. In this 
capacity, he stated, he had five officers serv- 
ing under him—four attached to the Em- 
bassy and one to the Czechoslovak United 
Nations delegation in New Tork. Prior to 
leaving Czechoslovakia, Colonel Tisler said, 
he was told that his title of military and 
air attaché was primarily a legal cover for 
espionage activities and that his principal 
job would be to recruit U.S. agents and get 
information from them on classified U.S. 
materials. He estimated that during the 
period of his services in the Czechoslovak 
Embassy in Washington, 45 percent of the 
Embassy personnel and personnel of the 
U.N. delegation in New York was engaged in 
espionage activities against the United 


‘States, 


He also testified that an American Com- 
munist, Antonin Krchmarek, of Cleveland, 
had been in frequent contact with Embassy 
personnel during this period; that the Em- 
bassy had provided funds for Krchmarek's 
defense when he was on trial under the 
Smith Act; that Krchmarek had contacted 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Institute (a 
propaganda agency) when he visited that 
country in 1950, and that Krchmarek had 
provided information to Czechoslovak Am- 
bassador Petrzelka on the US, Commu- 
nist Party, the 1958 elections and other mat- 
ters for transmittal to the Communist Goy- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia. 

Colonel Tisler also identified Charles 
Musil, editor of a Czechoslovak language 
newspaper in Chicago, as an intermediary 
between Krchmarek and the Czechoslovak 
Ambassador. 

When Krchmarek and Musil testified on 
May 26, 1960, they repeatedly invoked the 
fifth amendment in response to questions 
concerning the testimony of Colonel Tisler. 
Krohmarek, however, did deny that he had 
ever received funds from the Czechoslovak 
Embassy or any of its personnel. He also 
said that he had never given any classified 
information to the Czechoslovak Ambas- 
sador. 

Musil denied that the Enrbassy or Czecho- 
slovak Government had ever paid any ex- 
penses for him, or that he had served as an 
intermediary between Krchmarek and Am- 
bassador Petrzelka. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA COMMUNIST PARTY 


In hearings held in San Francisco in May, 
during which 42 witnesses testified, the com- 
mittee explored the organization and opera- 
tions of the northern California district of 
the Communist Party. In the course of these 
hearings, this unit of the Communist Party 
demonstrated its strength—and danger—as 
a Soviet fifth column operating on American 
soil. By means of a carefully organized 
campaign and with the assistance of a num- 
ber of Communists fronts, as well as some 
non-Communist groups and individuals, it 
not only succeeded in turning out thousands 
of demonstrators to protest the committee 
hearings, but also prodded hundreds of them 
into mob violence on the second day of the 
hearings. On the very first day of the hear- 
ings, a group of hardcore leaders of the north- 
ern California district of the Communist 
Party succeeded in taking virtual control of 
the hearing room and forcing suspension of 
proceedings for a period of about 40 minutes. 
Despite the disruptive activities of these 
Communists and their dupes, however, the 
hearings produced extensive information on 
Communist Party strategy and tactics on the 
national level, as well as in California. 

COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES AMONG THE SEAMEN 
AND ON WATERFRONT FACILITIES 

The grave danger to the Nation’s security 
posed by the lack of any effective waterfront 
security progranr was highlighted in hearings 
held by the committee in Washington, D.C. 

Support for a bill introduced by the com- 
mittee chairman to correct this situation— 
which has been brought about by court deci- 
sions invalidating the former seamen's secu- 
rity program, was voiced in the hearings by 
vie Adm. James E. Hirshfield, Assistant 
Commandant of the Coast Guard; Ray R. 
Murdock, Washington counsel for the Sea- 
farers International Union of North America; 
H. Howard Ostrin, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, and Hoyt S. Haddock, 
director, seafarers cection of the maritime 
trades department, AFL-CIO. .- 

Two former Communists who had served 
in the waterfront section of the Communist 
Party in various U.S. ports, pointed out that 
Communist seamen were a grave security 
threat because they could be used for espio- 
nage and communications networks, for 
sabotage, and in the smuggling of Commu- 
nist esplonage agent and couriers into and 
out of the country. 

Representatives of the maritime unions 
pointed out that under present conditions 
the United States has no jurisdiction over 
seamen employed on flag of convenience 
ships, which are owned by U.S. civilians but 
sail under foreign flags with largely foreign 
crews. 

Nine witnesses, all of whom currently hold 
papers as seamen or ships’ radio operators, 
invoked the fifth amendment when asked 
questions concerning Communist Party 
membership and Communist activities. 


COMMUNIST PENETRATION OF RADIO FACILITIES 


The threat to the integrity of the Conelrad 
defense system, from Communist 
radio operators, was explored in committee 
hearings conducted in Washington on H.R. 
12852, a bill introduced by the chairman. 
This bill, designed to cope with Communist 
infiltration in the field of radio communica- 
tions, prohibits the issuance of a radio opera- 
tor's license to any individual who willfully 
fails or refuses to answer certain questions 
relating to Communist activities when sum- 
moned to appear before designated Federal 
agencies. 

Representatives of the FCC, the Air Force, 
broadcasting and cable companies testified 
in the hearings, in addition to a number 
of uncooperative witnesses who either hold 
licenses or have applications for them pend- 
ing before the FCC and who invoked the 
fifth amendment on present Communist 
Party membership. 
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Rerorts 
COMMUNIST TARGET: YOUTH 


The Communist success in the student 
riots during the May hearings of the com- 
mittee in San Francisco proves that it can 
happen here, J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, stated 
in a report entitled “Communist Target: 
Youth,” published by the committee. 

The Communists demonstrated in San 
Francisco Just how powerful a weapon Com- 
munist infiltration is, Mr. Hoover stated. He 
continued: 

“They revealed how it is possible for only 
a few Communist agitators, using mob psy- 
chology, to turn peaceful demonstrations 
into riots. Their success there must serve 
as a warning that their infiltration efforts 
aimed not only at the youth and student 
groups, but also at our labor unions, 
churches, professional groups, artists, news- 
papers, government, and the like, can create 
chaos and shatter our internal security. 

“Throughout the world today, govern- 
ments are toppling with stunning rapidity. 
Whether large or small, the role Communists 
are playing in these events must not be dis- 
counted. The growing strength of our Na- 
tion over the years has not proven a deter- 
rent to relentless effiorts on the part of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., to destroy our se- 
curity and prepare our Nation for a similar 
fate.” 

Commenting on Communist infiltration 
and agitation tactics among youth, Mr. 
Hoover stated: 

“The successful Communist exploitation 
and manipulation of youth and student 
groups throughout the world today are a 
major challenge which free world forces 
must meet and defeat. Recent world events 
clearly reveal that world communism has 
launched a massive campaign to capture and 
maneuver youth and student groups.” 

In the United States the Communist Party 
is engaged in a major campaign among 
youth, with campuses throughout the Na- 
tion as prime targets for Communist infil- 
tration and recruitment efforts, Mr. Hoover 
warned. 

Using the Communist success in inciting 
the student riots against the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as an il- 
lustration, he stated that it is particularly 
unfortunate that the many youth and stu- 
dent groups in our Nation today are totally 
unaware of the extent to which they can 
be victimized and exploited by the Com- 
munists. 

WORLD COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 


The first volume of a selected chronology 
of major developments in the history of 
world communism, covering the years 1818 
1945, was prepared for the committee by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, 

The volume documents the expansion of 
communism throughout the globe and, in 
the words of the committee chairman, pro- 
vides “a basis of judging the continuity, 
tenacity, and all-encompassing character of 
the world Communist movement.” 

The chronology reveals that Communist 
Parties in all nations, including the United 
States, have, throughout their existence, fol- 
lowed slavishly the orders of the Kremlin. 

Subsequent volumes will document major 
Communist developments through the year 
1957, and an index to the overall chronology 
will be published. 

CONSULTATIONS 
Lest we forget 

This pictorial account of communism in 
action—a vivid portrait of what communism 
really is as opposed to what it claims to be 
is composed of photographs of events in the 
Soviet Union and 11 other nations which 
have become captives of communism. A 
commentary on the pictures and their sig- 
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nificance is given by Klaus S. G. Romppanen, 
president of The Fight for Freedom—a Pic- 
torial Exhibit from which the photographs 
were obtained. 

The “liberating” Communist troops, tor- 
ture instruments and chambers, mass graves 
of the murdered victims of communism, the 
“living dead“ survivors of Communist con- 
centration camps and organized starvation 
campaigns portrayed in this document throw 
the cold light of undeniable truth on the 
terror and violence used by Communists to 
subject the captive peoples of Europe to 
Communist domination and to crush the 
resistance of rebellious nationality groups 
within the Red empire. The photographs 
drive home, in a manner which words alone 
cannot, the true nature of the enemy that 
this country and all humanity faces. 


SOVIET JUSTICE AND SLAVE LABOR CAMPS 


A detailed account of the mockery that is 
Soviet justice, from initial arrest without any 
legal authority to final imprisonment in 
Siberian slave labor camps, was given the 
committee by Adam Joseph Galinski, a for- 
mer Polish Government official who had 
fought in both the anti-Nazi and anti-Com- 
munist undergroud in Poland before spend- 
ing almost 12 years in the Soviet prisons and 
slave labor camps in the Vorkuta area. Mr. 
Galinskl also described the horrible condi- 
tions under which inmates of Soviet labor 
camps and prisons live. He stated that no 
one, not even Soviet Communist Party mem- 
bers, was allowed inside Soviet slave labor 
camps and described certain accounts of con- 
ditions in these camps, written by Ameri- 
cans who had allegedly visited them, as a tale 
out of “A Thousand and One Nights.” He 
could account for the reports of these people 
which contradict all he learned of Soviet 
slave labor camps during his 12 years im- 
prisonment, he said, only by information he 
heard while a prisoner that the Soviet 
Government operated “showplace” prisons 
which were populated by secret-police per- 
sonnel posing as prisoners in order to hood- 
wink visiting foreigners. He branded as 
false the reports that the MVD (secret po- 
lice) had been shorn of power over Soviet 
slave-labor camps in 1953. He also stated 
that America was a legend with the prison- 
ers; that they hated the regime and looked 
forward to the downfall of the Communist 
regime. 

COMMUNIST ECONOMIC WARFARE 


Under present conditions trade with non- 
Communist nations may play the most im- 
portant role in Moscow's drive for world 
domination, Dr. Robert Loring Allen, asso- 
ciate professor of economics at the University 
of Oregon, stated in a consultation with the 
committee. Military action is increasingly 
risky for the Soviet Union because of U.S. 
preparedness and the tremendous destructive 
power of nuclear weapons. The Kremlin is 
therefore stressing the use of nonmilitray 
weapons. Trade, Dr. Allen said, appears to 
most people to be a completely neutral, non- 
ideological act, For this reason the Soviet 
Union, which uses trade as a weapon of con- 
quest, might find it possible to utilize it In 
areas where other weapons such as political 
pressure, propaganda, and military action 
were not feasible. Trade is probably the 
cheapest and most profitable of the nonmill- 
tary weapons in the Soviet arsenal, he said. 

For the time being, Dr. Allen stated, the 
primary aim of the U.S.S.R. is not neces- 
sarily Communist Party rule of other na- 
tions but rather the transfer of their sov- 
ereignty to Moscow. This can be accom- 
plished through trade which, in the vital 
economic field, can give the Soviet Union 
effective domination of other nations. 

He also said that the Soviet Union has 
certain built-in advantages in its use of 
economic weapons against other nations: 
Soviet trade negotiators have behind them 
the full power of their Government, an ele- 
ment which their opposite numbers lack; 
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loan negotiations provide a means for ob- 
taining detailed information on a nation's 
economic condition, and trade relations pro- 
vide openings for political propaganda and 
also for the achievement of Soviet foreign 
policy objectives through economic 
pressure. 
DUPING FOREIGNERS IN RED CHINA 

A carefully calculated and highly organ- 
ized procedure costing huge sums of money 
and including thousands of persons has 
been developed by the Red Chinese govern- 
ment to deceive visitors to that country, ac- 
‘cording to Robert Loh, who 
Hong Kong in the summer of 1957, after 

as a showcase capitalist and recep- 
tionist-host for visiting foreigners in Red 
China. Certain cities, he explained, have 
been designated by the regime for visits by 
foreigners. In each one there is a bureau 
employing thousands of interpreters and 
other highly trained personnel to take care 
of the visitors and to see that they are per- 
mitted to enter only certain mills, factories, 
and homes. Special hotels have been des- 
ignated for the housing of visitors. These, 
too, are staffed with specially trained per- 
sonnel and feature restaurants and shops in 
which are found better food and products 
at lower prices than are available to the 
Chinese people. 

When tmportant foreign dignitaries visit 
a city such as Shanghai, he revealed, as 
many as half a million people will be se- 
lected and trained to give the dignitary a 
proper “spontaneous” reception. 

This huge Chinese operation of deceit has 
been so carefully prepared that the regime 
is successful in deceiving even trained news- 
papermen and skeptical anti-Communists 
who visit the country. 

In China, Mr. Loh sald: “Whatever the 
foreign visitors ask, they are bound to hear 
Hes. No truth can be heard.” He also said 
that the Chinese Communists use the same 
tactics of deception on visiting Communists 
that they use on the non-Communists. 


LEGISLATION 


Based upon extensive investigations and 
hearings, the committee reported favorably 
to the House the bill (HR. 12753) intro- 
duced by the chairman to amend the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950, 50 as 
to require the registration of certain addi- 
tional persons disseminating political prop- 
aganda within the United States. On Au- 
gust 22, 1960, the bill passed the House. 

The committee also reported favorably the 
bill (ILR. 11580) introduced by the chair- 
Man to amend the Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950, so as to provide that 
no individual who willfully fails or refuses 
to answer, or falsely answers, certain ques- 
tions relating to Communist activities, when 
summoned to appear before certain Federal 
agencies, shall be employed on any mer- 
chant vessel of the United States, or within 
siren: waterfront facilities in the United 

tes. 


On Labor Day, 1960 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, an article which recently ap- 
Peared in the Daily Journal of Elizabeth, 
N. J., gave a pre-Labor Day description of 

accomplishments of the American 
labor force and some of the areas where 
additional achievement is necessary. 
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Among those groups that await im- 
provement, for instance, are the migrant 
farmworkers. As chairman of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, I 
have seen firsthand evidence of this need, 
and I am grateful for the notice given by 
the Journal to it. The editorial points 
out also that problems exist for the aged, 
the Negro, members of other minority 
groups, and those displaced by automa- 
tion. 

The editorial also points out that much 
credit is due to labor for “the ingenuity 
and foresight that have made America 
the world’s prime industrial power.” We. 
in this Nation, welcome the annual re- 
minders of the contributions of labor to 
our general well-being. 

Mr. President, Iask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On Lapor Dax, 1960 

After a long look at the status of the 
American w on Labor Day, 1960, 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell sees 
a few clouds on an otherwise bright horizon. 

The plight of the migratory farmworker, 
which has been thrust into national atten- 
tion by Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, In., 
another Union County figure on the Capital 
scene, is troubling the Labor Secretary. 

The migrant, who averages less than $1,000 
a year while all around him enjoy abund- 
ance, must be afforded an equal economic 
opportunity, Mr. Mitchell says. 

Problems also exist for the aged, the Negro, 
and other members of minorities because of 
discriminatory hiring practices. Automa- 
tion, the shift of industrial bases, shrink- 
Ing markets, and exhaustion of resources 
contribute to difficulties for thousands of 
others, according to the Labor Secretary. 

But for the vast majority of the American 
labor force, 1960 marks a high point. The 


time high, and employment totals are inch- 
ing toward a record. The Secretary terms 
it a remarkable level of well-being. 

American labor can take pride in the sta- 
tistics cited by Mr. Mitchell for in a large 
measure it is responsible for them. It has 
supplied not only the muscle, but much of 
the ingenuity and foresight, that have made 
America the world’s prime industrial power. 

In cooperation with American manage- 
ment, labor has shown the world that the 
workingman can advance and prosper in so- 
cieties other than those controlled by the 
state. The worker's high standard of living 
in the United States is the Nation's. most 
potent weapon in the propaganda war. 

Understanding between labor and capital, 
though sometimes obscured by dispute and 
strike, is at the highest level in its history. 
In this lies the hope that the clouds that 
spot the bright horizon soon will be blown 
away. 


Congressman Moeller Reports to His 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than three score years, the 10th 
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Congressional District of Ohio the 
great district I now have the honor and 
privilege to represent in Washington 
was served by my good friend, the late 
Tom Jenkins, of Ironton. 

During his many years of service, Tom 
Jenkins kept his district informed about 
what was going on in Washington, par- 
ticularly those legislative issues affecting 
the 10th District. I have tried to do the 
same by sending a periodic newsletter, 
prepared at my own expense, except for 
the privilege of the frank, to the people 
of the 10th District. This newsletter, 
“News Briefs From Washington,” has 
been so well received that the initial 


-printing of 3,000 copies has been in- 


creased to 7,000. These are distributed 
solely to constituents who have specifi- 
cally asked me to send the newsletter 
whenever it is issued. 

The overwhelming response in favor 
of my newsletter now prompts me to pre- 
pare and circulate a concise report on 
the 86th Congress for the information 
of all residents of the 10th District. 
Every public official in or out of office, 
in my opinion, has the just and proper 
obligation—and I might add, the moral 
duty—to comply with that Biblical in- 
junction: “Give an account of thy stew- 
ardship.” Luke 16: 2. 

While it is obviously impossible to re- 
cord in this brief account every word 
and every action I took in behalf of the 
people of the 10th District, I am placing 
into the public record this summary of 
my efforts and work in their behalf and 
my personal views and stand upon some 
of the great issues which came before 
the Congress. 

Some of the most satisfying and re- 
warding moments of my work during 
the past 2 years for the 10th District 
came from the very many favorable re- 
sults I managed to obtain for those per- 
sons who came to me for help. While 
vitally important to the people con- 
cerned, these problems often found 
quick solution either through a phone 
call to the Federal officials in charge or 
a telegram or letter to the field office 
having jurisdiction. Others were more 
challenging, requiring concentrated ef- 
fort and many hours of work. At all 
times, however, it was my privilege to 
share the problems and uncertainties of 
someone in need and deserving of help. 
The cherished and heartwarming ex- 
pressions of thanks from the very many 
people I have managed to help will re- 
main always with me as the greatest 
reward public service can offer. 

Early in the 86th Congress, Mr. Speak- 
er, I was tremendously pleased to be given 
the highly coveted assignment to the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, the new major standing com- 
mittee of the House which is the legis- 
lative pioneer on the vital problems of 
space research and development. Deal- 
ing With highly technical, scientific re- 
search activities and exercising jurisdic- 
tion over almost entirely new frontiers 
of science, the committee has been one of 
the busiest and hardest working in the 
House, so much so that it has earned the 
Holmes Alexander Award as the Out- 
standing Congressional Committee of 
the Year. 
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In the second session alone, this com- 
mittee conducted some 27 investigations, 
in many of which I was privileged to 
participate, whose scope ranged from ex- 
ploration at the bottom of the sea to 
Army plans for construction on the 
moon. My experience and background 
on this vital committee have already 
provided direct benefits to Ohio and I 
shall continue my efforts to see to it that 
our State receives its equitable share of 
all Federal awards dealing with space 
research, missile and allied activities. 

The distinguished chairman of this 
committee, the Honorable Overton 
Brooks, has indeed been kind to single 
out my work as a member of subcom- 
mittee No. 2 and the special investigat- 
ing subcommittee. Just recently, Chair- 
man Brooks wrote me in part, as fol- 
lows: 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
let you know how much I value your efforts 
on behalf of the committee during the past 
2 years, and how much I have enjoyed the 
close association we have had in working 
together to make the committee what it is 
today. 

Your contributions to the success and rec- 
ognition of the committee are immeasurable. 
Among these, I feel you have made a major 
contribution because of your work on sub- 
committee No. 2 and the special investigat- 
ing subcommittee, and your record of 
attendance at committee meetings is out- 
standing. 


As a freshman Member of Congress, I 
was deeply honored—and in a sense 
overwhelmed—by my designation early 
in the 86th Congress to be an official 
delegate of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives to the NATO Parliamentarians’ 
Conference in London. My attendance 
at this conference, made up of some 650 
delegates from the NATO countries of 
the world, was a stimulating and in- 
structive experience in international 
relations. It was my good fortune to be 
named a member of the Spiritual and 
Cultural Committee at the London Con- 
ference which attracted such world 
leaders as Prime Minister of England 
Harold Macmillan; Lt. Gen. James M. 
Gavin; the late Clement Attlee, former 
Prime Minister of England; Dr. Richard 
Jaeger, vice president of the West Ger- 
man Parliament; and Nils Langhelle, 
president of the Norwegian Parliament. 

Mr. Speaker, the 86th Congress dealt 
with many issues. In fact, the House 
alone during 1959 and 1960 considered 
nearly 2,000 individual pieces of legis- 
lation. Of necessity, I am prevented 
from full comment on all this varied 
and extensive legislation and, therefore, 
will touch only upon some of the major 
legislative issues affecting the people of 
the 10th District. 

One of the greatest tragedies I have 
observed during my professional life 
and more recently during my service in 
Congress has been the spectacle of many 
of our older citizens, in what should be 
the golden years, actually finding them- 
selves in the evening of their lives in 
privation and want. After a lifetime of 
toil in industry or on the farm, after 
spending their earnings in bringing up, 
supporting, and educating their chil- 
dren, and after contributing their pro- 
ductive years to the strength and wealth 
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of this Nation, these worthy folks often 
find themselves discarded and unwanted. 
The plight of these good people has been 
of deep personal concern to me and that 
is why I actively supported and worked 
for the liberalization of the social 
security program. My live interest in 
the aged, based upon conditions I have 
observed personally, has been intensified 
by the very many pleas for assistance 
which have been reaching me in in- 
creasing number. 

As they enter the fifties and sixties, 
many American citizens are faced with 
new problems and new changes in their 
lives. Often the serious illness of one 
partner has meant exhausted savings, 
depleted resources, and often the bare 
necessities of life if public charity is to 
be avoided. 

While the Congress has grappled pe- 
riodically with the problem of adequate 
social security retirement benefits to 
meet steadily rising living costs, this year 
a small step toward effectuating a medi- 
cal care program for the aged was taken 
by the 86th Congress with the passage of 
ELR. 12580, which I supported. 

However, this is not the complete an- 
swer to the high cost of hospitalization 
and chronic sickness for the aged and 
their families. Many instances have 
come to my attention where substantial, 
hard-working people, suffering from 
chronic illness after and sometimes be- 
fore retirement, have had their entire 
life savings eaten away by heavy medical 
expenses for hospital, medical, and nurs- 
ing care. 

For the rich and poor alike, this is no 
problem. The rich can afford to pay. 
The poor have our social and welfare 
agencies to which they can turn. For 
the rank and file of our people, for the 
hard-working little businessman, the 
great middle class, professional people 
and the like who cannot turn this bur- 
den over to others, the high cost of medi- 
cal and hospital care is truly staggering. 

I pledge myself anew to continue my 
work in the Congress to correct the im- 
perfections and injustices of our present 
laws dealing with the aged so that all 
these worthy persons, who are truly one 
of America’s great assets, instead of an 
unwanted liability, such as is now tragi- 
cally often the case, may enjoy the peace 
of mind that comes from security from 
want and misery. This is the sacred 
cause to which I shall continue to devote 
unstinted energy and devotion. 

Mr. Speaker, inflationary conditions 
present another tremendously serious 
problem to all Americans, whether young 
or old. Constantly rising prices bring 
new demands for corresponding rises in 
wages and thus the vicious spiral con- 
tinues unabated to the point where pur- 
chasing power lags far behind consumer 
prices. The Federal Government must 
encourage and stimulate increased in- 
dustrial production and capacity; not 
hinder or obstruct small business through 
bureaucratic interference, confiscatory 
taxes, and the unwise manipulation of 
interest rates. 

The Presidential veto of the depressed 
areas bill, which had my strong support 
and vote because of its tremendous po- 
tential to the 10th District, was most 
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unwise. I believe the President was not 
given all the facts when this bill came to 
him for signature. In May of this year, 
I urged the President to sign this needed 
legislation and during the debate in the 
House, I cited the three counties in 
Ohio, including our own Meigs County, 
where this Federal program would do 
much to revive industrial growth and 
help provide jobs for our people. 

I shall continue to work vigorously in 
Congress for a Federal program of ac- 
tion to provide jobs—and that is what 
my people want, not handouts—to main- 
tain a greater and more prosperous 
American economy. 

It is my belief that we should reha- 
bilitate those areas in need in our own 
country instead of fostering industries 
abroad which compete with American 
plants. I sponsored legislation to pro- 
tect American industry against foreign 
competition and will continue my fight 
in the next Congress to obtain adequate 
safeguards to protect our industries and 
the jobs of American workers against the 
influx of cheaply produced foreign goods 
which are flooding this country. This 
cut-throat foreign competition is threat- 
ening our industries and prosperity, re- 
ducing Federal revenue and creating 
unemployment in many areas of the 
country and is hurting our own indus- 
tries in Ohio. I cite particularly those 
producing clay products, glass, leather 
goods including baseball gloves, and 
canvas footwear. Ohio cannot afford to 
lose any industries in competition with 
the 10 and 12 cents an hour wages in 
some countries of the world which have 
built up their industries under our for- 
eign aid program at the expense of the 
heavily taxed American worker and 
American industry. 

We must not promote the disintegra- 
tion of our own essential domestic in- 
dustries at the expense of our own hard- 
working people who pay the bill for 
grandiose foreign aid handouts. I, for 
one, will continue to seek a more realistic 
regard and consideration for the interest 
and needs of American workers and 
American industries and the general 
prosperity of the Nation. 

Another pressing domestic problem in 
an area where the Federal Government 
plays a vital role is the completion of the 
comprehensive program to end disas- 
trous floods in the Ohio Basin. Much 
has been done to alleviate flood condi- 
tions in many parts of the basin, but 
there still is work to be done, especially 
in those areas which were hit by last 
year’s floods. 

During the 86th Congress, I vigorously 
worked for the vital Belleville locks and 
dam project, which upon completion will 
do so much to prevent a repetition of the 
disastrous floods of the past. I held 
many conferences with the Army engi- 
neers in Washington and in Ohio on this 
$57 million project and also sought the 
aid of my colleagues on the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, including Ohio's 
distinguished Congressman MIKE KIR- 
wan, to make available the necessary 
funds to get this project underway. 

My pleas were successful and the Army 
engineers will now be able to complete 
the necessary detailed planning of the 
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Belleville project with the $250,000 ap- 
propriated by Congress this year. The 
Congress voted $125,000 last year for pre- 
liminary Belleville planning. 

While additional funds for actual con- 
struction would have been desirable, 
budgetary restrictions and professional 
engineering estimates have deferred con- 
struction until such time as the planning 
is in the advanced stages. The Belleville 
work, which will require 5 or 6 years to 
complete, will be the largest Federal 
project ever constructed in the 10th Dis- 
trict and, naturally, I shall seek con- 
struction funds in the next Congress. I 
have already been assured of the support 
of the Army engineers and some mem- 
bers of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in this vital matter. 

During the 86th Congress, Mr. Speaker, 
I sought by voice and by vote to support 
a truly people's government. I have 
worked for world peace and freedom for 
oppressed people everywhere, being the 
Sponsor of the Peace Agency bill which 
has attracted wide interest and support. 
I have stood for tolerance and under- 
standing, supporting such bills as civil 
rights, expanded social security, Federal 
Pay raise, emergency housing, extension 
of GI home loans, minimum wage, and 
many other progressive measures. 

I believe that it has become generally 
recognized in the 0th District that I 


have acted at all times to insure, by voice 


and deed, higher standards of living for 
Our people, that I have sought equal 
opportunities for the humblest citizen, 
that I have worked for health and edu- 
cation benefits, that I have supported 
legislation providing more generous aid 
for the aged, the needy and the infirm, 
that I have actively promoted legisla- 
tion seeking to encourage small business 
and American industry. 

These are all on the public record. 
These are actions that have received the 
unqualified endorsement of very many 
individuals and groups within the 10th 
District who have given me their whole- 
hearted approval of the record of hon- 
orable public service I have sought to 
give my district. A 

For the second time, I am sponsoring 
for the 10th District a U.S. Government 
Day, which has attracted wide atten- 
tion and support from the various Fed- 
eral agencies which serve Ohio. This 
has been termed an unprecedented serv- 
ice to the district in some quarters be- 
Cause in no other part of our great land 
has there been such an extensive pro- 
8ram evolved for the sole benefit of a 
Congressional district so that the people 
Might meet and discuss problems of 
Mutual interest directly with the Federal 
Officials concerned. 

In addition, this year with the co- 
Operation of the various school leaders 
in my district, it was possible for me to 
bring to Washington at my expense 
Several outstanding boys and girls who 
Saw their Federal Government in action. 

program received wide acclaim in 
educational and other circles and at- 
tracted wide interest not only in Ohio 
but throughout the country. These 
talented youngsters spent a week as my 
Buests in Washington where they took 
active part in the operation of my office 
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and also had the opportunity to ob- 
serve, in between several rounds of 
sightseeing, the intricate workings of 
their Federal Government. 

These are simply some of the high- 
lights so to speak, Mr. Speaker, of my 
first term of office as Congressman from 
the 10th District of Ohio. As it can be 
seen, I have always endeavored to work 
in the best interest of the people of my 
district and have done my very best 
to provide them with responsible rep- 
resentation, clothing the office with the 
dignity and honor it deserves. I know 
that the people of the 10th District, 
mindful of the many years of dedicated 
service rendered by the esteemed Tom 
Jenkins to this district, and knowing 
what I have sought to accomplish for 
this same district, will want to continue 
the record of devoted and honorable 
service. 


Tributes to Dr. Herbert Borchardt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, tributes, two of 
them from official bodies, to the late Her- 
bert Borchardt. I should like also to 
record briefly my own tribute to Dr. 
Borchardt whose death in June has taken 
a keen spirited public citizen from us. 


A great many men would have been 


justifiably content to have been the au- 
thority Dr. Borchardt was on childhood 
nutrition and its effect on children's 
teeth. His wide-ranging mind, his com- 
passion for his fellow man and his devo- 
tion to public welfare brought him into 
the arena of public affairs, and it is his 
contributions in this service which have 
brought the tribute which I am asking 
to have printed. 


As an effective fighter against com- 


munism his assistance to liberal causes 
and their adherents was most effective, 
particularly among veterans who re- 
spected him highly for the part he 
played in their affairs as commander of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars for the 
District of Columbia. Someday his part 
in the senatorial campaigns in the West 
in 1954 where his quiet but effective 
manner in setting the issue straight will 
be enshrined in history as it most de- 
servedly should. 

It, therefore, gives me particular 
pleasure to request that the tributes 
from the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, the Citizens’ Advisory 
Council of the Government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Greater Washing- 
ton Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
the short eulogy from his funeral service, 
and an editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star, June 18, 1960, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 
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RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia have learned with deepest regret of 
the death on Thursday, June 16, 1960, of 
Dr. Herbert Borchardt; highly respected pub- 
lic official and distinguished civic leader. 

Dr. Borchardt acquired an enviable repu- 
tation for his remarkably successful career; 
for his human understanding in dealing with 
the things that are most important to Amer- 
ican life; freedom, culture, and security. His 
high principles contributed much in making 
this a better world in which to live. Ad- 
mired by his many close friends and busi- 
ness associates, he was recognized for his 
selfless devotion to work in the public service. 

Dr. Borchardt was one of our finest citi- 
zens. He has served as a trustee of the Dis- 
trict Public Library, a member of the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Council, commander of the 
District Department of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and was a past commander of 
the Army and Navy Union. 

The Commissioners extend to his sister, 
Miss Selma M. Borchardt, their sincerest 
and most heartfelt sympathy for the loss of 
a brother whose tenderness and understand- 
ing have been recognized and lauded by his 
many friends and associates. 

This resolution will be forwarded to Miss 
Borchardt and a copy will be spread on the 
minutes of the Board of Commissioners. 

ROBERT E. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Davin B. KARRICK, 
A. C. WELLING, 
Commissioners of the District o/ 
Columbia, 

June 16, 1960. 

RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE Dis- 

TeIcr oF COLUMBIA CITIZENS’ ADVISORY 

Counci 


Whereas the Citizens’ Advisory Council of 
the District of Columbia is deeply shocked to 
learn that Dr. Herbert Borchardt, member 
of the Council since July 1, 1957, passed away 
on Thursday, June 16, 1960; and 

Whereas Dr. Borchardt rendered 3 years of 
outstanding and devoted service to the Coun- 
cil, participating actively in studying many 
of the problems submitted to the Council by 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

Whereas his loss will be keenly felt and 
his memory will be cherished by the members 
of the Council and his many friends and 
associates in the District government; and 

Whereas in Dr. Borchardt’s death, the 
Council has lost a forceful leader, a wise 
counselor, a kindly man, and a dear friend, 
and desires to express its great appreciation 
of his fine qualities and to enter this testi- 
mony to the memory of one it can ill afford 
to lose: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Citizens’ 
Advisory Council of the District of Columbia, 
extend to his family their heartfelt sympathy. . 

This resolution shall be forwarded to the 
sister of Dr. Borchardt, Miss Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, and a copy spread on the minutes of 
the Citizens’ Advisory Council. 

Epwarp BURLING, Jr., 
Chairman, Citizens’ Advisory Council. 
RESOLUTION OF THE GREATER WASHINGTON 
CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, AFL-CIO, MEMO- 
RIALIZING Dr, HERBERT BORCHARDT 


Whereas Dr. Herbert Borchardt, a delegate 
to this council and its predecessor, the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, for a period of approxi- 
mately 25, years, passed away on June 16, 
1960; and 

Whereas it is the desire of this council to 
appropriately express its grief upon the loss 
of a beloved and devoted member; and 

Whereas Dr. Borchardt, although qualified 
to serve in other fields, elected to spend most 
of his time in promoting the welfare of the 
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people of the Nation's Capital in particular 
and the country in general, especially at- 
tempting to help those who were least 
capable of helping themselves: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this council offers the sin- 
cere condolence of all of its delegates to the 
bereaved family of Dr. Borchardt and ex- 
presses its deep sense of gratitude for the 
contribution made by this devoted citizen, 
soldier, humanitarian, and trade unionist 
throughout the years of his lifetime. 


A Evtocy or Dg. HERBERT BORCHARDT 
(By Chaplain John Lambrides) 

„ am the resurrection and the life. He 
that believeth in Me tho he were dead, yet 
shall he live. Whosoever liveth and be- 
Meveth in Me shall never die.” 

We have gathered here to pay our last 
respects and to bid farewell to our comrade, 
Dr. Herbert Borchardt, who at the time of 
his departure was commander of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, Department of the 
District of Columbia. 

Some lives are capped with one crowning 
achievement, like the topping of a cake. 
. Other lives are ingrained throughout with 
good deeds like the grains of fine wood or 
marble. Such was the life of Herbert Bor- 
chardt. His sister, who was his lifelong 
companion, declares that her brother's en- 
tire life was a eulogy. From his youth up, 
Herbert befriended the unfortunate and was 
ready to give a helping hand to those in dis- 
tress. He bore arms as a courageous soldier 
on the field of battle, and he bared his arms 
as a public-spirited citizen in the field of 
progressive legislation. Borchardt was 
blinded to color, creed, or class distinction. 
There was no “other side of the track” for 
this good man whose sole aim was to do 


good. 

Herbert Borchardt always knew which side 
he was on. He never lost his sense of di- 
rection, and he always faced and paced to- 
ward the goal of service for his God and 
country. He loved our flag, and his loyalty 
never flagged. 

The commander was known and respected 
on the HNI, and he was known and trusted 
in the halls of the District. No one doubted 
his motive. He was dedicated to the pres- 
ervatlon of his country, and for provision 
of veterans who bore the marks of military 
service. He never married, but he was 
faithfully wedded to his work as an am- 
bassador of good will. He was keenly inter- 
ested In the hospitalization of veterans. He 
was a loyal friend to Mount Alto Hospital, 
and urged recognition of the urgent need for 
a new veterans’ facility In the Nation’s 
Capital, The finest memorial to departed 
comrades, he held, would be to provide mod- 
ern hospitals for thelr living comrades—the 
veterans. 

The career of Commander Borchardt did 
not run down. He was active to the very 
end—until the final summons came. The 
hundreds of you whe have come here to 
these services have expressed your love and 
your respect by your presence, and you and 
many others have also said it with these 
Magnificent flowers. 

“And I heard a voice from heaven saying, 
write, Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord from henceforth; yea saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors and 
their works do follow them“ Revelations 
14: 13. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, June 
18, 1960] 
Da. HERBERT BORCHARDT 

With the death at 67 of Dr. Herbert 
Borchardt, Washington has lost a native son 
who rose to prominence as a promoter of 
community betterment. In and out of pub- 
lic service he devoted long hours and much 
energy to causes which he belleved would 
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benefit his fellow citizens and thus would 
make the Nation's Capital a more attractive 
place in which to work and live. After serv- 
ing his country in combat in World War J. 
Dr. Borchardt became interested in veterans’ 
affairs and was elected commander of the 
District Department of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. He also took an active part in 
the trade union movement, especially as it 
related to the Federal establishment, and 
was a delegate to the Central Labor Union 
for a quarter of a century. His knowledge of 
labor problems led to his appointment as a 
representative of the interests of labor on 
the Commissioners’ Citizens Advisory Coun- 
cll. And, meanwhile, he served the whole 
community as a trustee of the Public Li- 
brary. His friends and his associates in 
many civil, patriotic, trade, and other fleids 
of endeayor will miss his good counsel and 
leadership. 


Congressman Harold R. Collier Reports 
to the People of the 10th District of 
Illinois 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker,’ under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I take this opportunity to pro- 
vide the residents of the 10th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois with a brief 
résumé of major legislation and of my 
activities as their Representative in the 
86th Congress. 2 5 

Looking back over my 4 years as a 

Member of Congress of the United States, 
I say unhesitatingly that my two great- 
est concerns have been maintaining 
peace in a world of great international 
tensions, as well as a strong national 
defense through military and economic 
stability. 

In spite of the delicate and critical 
situations which have developed in the 
face of Communist threats, we can still 
look with optimistic hope that a perma- 
nent peace will be achieved. To accom- 
plish this, we have strengthened our na- 
tional defense to a point where today we 
are the most powerful nation on earth. 
This has been accomplished in the face 
of maintaining a balanced budget in both 
1959 and 1960. 


Certainly our national security is de- 
pendent upon the economic strength of 
our free-enterprise system, which can 
only be weakened unless prudence in 
national fiscal affairs is exercised by 
those who control the Federal purse 
strings 


While there are those in the Congress 
who prefer to avoid any discussion of the 
national debt through expansion of in- 
creased Federal spending programs, we 
must inevitably face this problem real- 
istically if we are to keep our internal 
security abreast in strength with our 
national defense. 

We must never lose sight of the fact 
that the services and the doles provided 
by the Federal Treasury come alone 
from tax dollars. We must remember, 
too, that tax dollars sent to Washington 
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for expenditure by the Federal Govern- 
ment shrink in their spending power 
because of excessive administrative costs 
of bureaucracy. The businessman, fac- 
tory workers, and housewife alike feel 
the squeeze of inflation and higher 
taxes, and a retiree and pensioner is in 
no way immune from the effects of in- 
flation. It is my opinion that a good 
legislator must keep this in mind when 
the temptation of yielding to pressure 
groups confronts him, particularly dur- 
ing an election year. 

The 86th Congress has certain achieve- 
ments to which it can point with pride 
and failures which certainly the Ameri- 
can public have been quick to recognize. 

SUMMARY 


The 86th Congress convened on Janu- 
ary 7, 1959, and adjourned September 1, 
1960. The Senate was in session 280 
days and the House 265 days. Both 
Houses filled nearly 36,000 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. From the stand- 
point of legislation introduced, there 
were 20,164 public and private bills, 
joint resolutions, and so forth, intro- 
duced in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. Only a fraction of these 
bills were finally enacted into law. To 
date, 1,130 new public laws have resulted 
from the work of the 86th Congress; 
many of these were private bills or legis- 
lation of a minor nature, however. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


During the 86th Congress I served as 
a member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs during the first 
session and the full session on the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. Both are major legislative com- 
mittees. Iam also on the Subcommittee 
on Transportation and Aeronautics of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. In extracurricular du- 
ties in Washington, I was the past year 
reelected to the board of governors of 
the National Rocket Society, vice presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Society of 
Washington, and a member of the legis- 
lative Republican policy committee of 
the House. 

HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD 


After many years of deliberation, the 
86th Congress voted statehood for Ha- 
wall in one of the most historic actions 
in recent history. As a member of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
during the 85th Congress and the Ist 
session of this Congress, I helped formu- 
late the legislation which granted state- 
hood for the Territory of Hawaii, as well 
as our 49th State, Alaska, which gained 
its status as a State a year prior. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


With a current defense budget of ap- 
proximately $40 billion, we have built a 
well-balanced, flexible and retaliatory 
force to keep the peace, and I have sup- 
ported necessary appropriations for 
these measures. My support of our na- 
tional defense program is based on my 
convictions that we must be constantly 
alert and ready to meet any additions 
and revisions necessary to produce the 
unmistakable margin of military su- 
premacy upon which our national se- 
curity rests. A strong national defense 
is, in the world in which we live today, 
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a deterrent to war; for those who would 
attack us would do so perhaps quickly 
if we were a vulnerable nation. 

LABOR 


Enactment of the Landrum-Griffin 
bill went down in history as the major 
legislative achievement of this past 
Congress. After many months of hear- 
ings by the McClellan Subcommittee on 
Labor Union Abuses, Congress passed 
this law in one of the most heated legis- 
lative .sessions in history. There were 
those who said the law did not go far 
enough and others who insisted that it 
went too far. The fact of the matter is 
that the Landrum-Griffin bill, while not 
everything that the proponents and op- 
ponents found entirely satisfactory, was 
basically a sound and effective compro- 
mise. It prescribed regulations for the 
accounting and reporting of union dues 
and funds and outlawed blackmail 
picketing and secondary boycotting. 

Title I of the act, generally known as 
the bill of rights, is designed to guaran- 
tee rank-and-file workers important, 
fundamental democratic rights within 
their unions. Many examples could be 
cited to demonstrate this legislation has 
had a wholesome impact upon the con- 
duct of union affairs. K 


BUDGETARY ANALYSIS 


In his state of the Union address in 
January, President Eisenhower predicted 
a budget surplus for 1960-61. As the 
current session came to an end, it ap- 
pears that this surplus will approximate 
$1 billion. 

There were certain legislative propo- 
sals which would have completely eaten 
away this surplus and created a deficit 
had it not been for the efforts of the 
determined minority and executive 
leaders to hold the line. Certainly, how- 
ever, the pressures were perhaps greater 
in this election year than at any other 
time during my tenure of office. Ardent 
Supporters of the big spending programs 
will undoubtedly renew their fight when 
the 87th Congress convenes in January. 
There are those who have little concep- 
tion of the costs of the national debt 
which has accumulated over the past 
three decades. As a matter of fact, if all 
the spend-ourselves-rich bills had been 
Passed, it is estimated that our annual 
budget would be in excess of $125 billion 
annually. So much for the budget. 

THE FARM PROGRAM 


The patchwork quilt of farm legisla- 
tion with its system of controls offers 
ho visible solution in our agricultural 
economy. Such proposals as might have 
been identified as a reincarnation of the 
Old Brannan plan were offered during 
this session. Needless to say, the basic 
impracticality of the program doomed it 
to failure. The Senate did pass a wheat 
bill which would have cut both acreage 
allotments. and support prices. All in 
all it seemed that there were those in 
Congress who obviously preferred a polit- 
ical issue to any possible solution. As 
a result, one program after another went 
down the drain and into pigeonholes and 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son was made the “whipping boy” as 
€very sound program was watered down 
until nothing workable remained. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND MEDICAL CARE 


The proposed Forand bill which would 
haye provided medical care for a portion 
of the elder citizens failed. Instead, the 
social security legislation adopted lib- 
eralized the $1,200-a-year earning limit 
for recipients and further provides dis- 
ability payments at any age instead of 
after 50 years. This was adopted instead 
of a proposal lowering the retirement 
age for the men to 62 years. 

The medical care bill for elder citi- 
zens finally adopted provided for $202 
million a year in Federal contributions 
to the States to help pay medical bills 
for elderly people on the welfare rolls. 

The fight over this legislation was one 
of the major political issues of the ses- 
sion, and the medical care bill finally 
adopted was the result of a complete in- 
ability to agree on any of the more 
sweeping proposals. 

TAXATION 

A bill to permit American business 
firms that operate in more than one for- 
eign country the option of lumping all 
their overseas profits and losses in figur- 
ing taxes was adopted this year. A bi- 
partisan majority supported this pro- 
gram which they said encourages over- 
seas assistance in undeveloped countries. 
This, however, remains to be seen. 

There were many proposed tax 
changes but most were put over until 
next year when rate cuts, as well as an 
overhauling of depreciation provisions 
will be a major issue. 

Congress did reduce transportation ex- 
cise tax from 10 percent to 5 percent but 
reversed the original House position on 
a bill to remove the excise tax on tele- 
phone service. Your representative was 
one of those who introduced original leg- 
islation in these fields. 

A WELL-INFORMED CONSTITUENCY 


In my opinion, a well-informed con- 
stituency is paramount to an under- 
standing of a Congressman's work and 
the important functions of government. 
For this reason, I established a policy of 
publishing a newsletter on congressional 
activity as well as my stand on every 
major legislative issue. More than 
500,000 of these were mailed to citizens 
and taxpayers in my district. Everyone 
who indicated his or her desire to be 
placed on my mailing list received these 
reports. In addition, my staff sent out 
news releases regularly and special re- 
ports on more complex legislations. 

I also conducted a public opinion poll 
throughout my district in the form of a 
questionnaire sent to approximately 
50,000 homes representing a random 
cross section of the people. 

Shortly after my election to Congress, 
I established a district congressional of- 
fice which was open this past session 
every day 8 hours to assist the public in 
problems which arose while Congress was 
in session and during the recess. 

Following adjournment of Congress in 
August of last year, I remained in my 
district until we reconvened and de- 
livered 60 speeches of a nonpolitical na- 
ture on congressional activity, appearing 
before civic and church groups, service 
organizations, and even high school 
classes throughout the district. 
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My staff assisted several hundred res- 
idents of the district who visited Wash- 
ington with their families during the past 
4 years. In fact, we dedicated our efforts 
to being as close to each and every citizen 
as was humanly possible because we felt 
the need of bringing the activities of the 
Federal Government close to those who 
are affected by the laws which we pass 


and who must assume the burden of the 


cost of the vast operation of the Federal 
Government. My district office is lo- 
cated at 6608 West Cermak Road, Ber- 
wyn, Pioneer 9-4115. I welcome the op- 
portunity to hear from you. 


Poland and America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


> OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, at 
their 15th biennial national. convention, 
the Polish Legion of American Veterans 
adopted a series of significant resolu- 
tions. 

The resolutions refiect a great aware- 
ness by this group of patriotic American 
citizens of the basic conflict that exists 
in our world today—the conflict between 
freedom and totalitarianism. 

Perhaps it is natural that the members 
of the Polish Legion of American Veter- 
ans would exhibit this awareness. These 
men are, of course, veterans of the Amer- 
ican Armed Forces, and thus they know 
the horrors of war. 

At the same time, however, they have 
another common bond, that of a cultural 
relationship with a Polish homeland, and 
quite frequently, a blood relationship 
with those who are citizens of that 
nation. 

We all are proud of our Americanism, 
but we also can be proud of the homeland 
of our fathers. In the case of Polish- 
Americans, this pride is tempered by the 
fact that Poland is still under the heel 
of communistic totalitarianism. 

The fact that Poland, no doubt be- 
cause of the will and the spirit of her 
people, has done much to resist total 
communistic encompassment, still does 
not ease the pain that exists when there 
is not complete freedom. 

Thus, the resolutions adopted by the 
PLAV take note of the need for their 
America to remain strong and also of the 
necessity that the plight of Poland and 
her sister nations not be forgotten. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from these resolutions be printed in the 
REcorD as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
EXCERPTS FROM RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 

POLISH LEGION OF AMERICAN VETERANS aT 

THEIR 15TH BIENNIAL NATIONAL CONVEN- 

TION, CHICAGO, ILL. 

1. As loyal patriotic American citizens, we 
pledge our loyalty to the United States of 
America, and we hereby renew our military 
oath to defend and fight for your country. 
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2. In memory of those comrades who have 
given their lives for thelr country and in 
honor of those who have suffered combat 
wounds and disabilities, we pledge ourselves 
to fight communism at home and throughout 
the entire world in order that we spread 
democracy and promote free enterprise every- 
where. 

3. On this 21st anniversary of the invasion 
of Poland and the commencement of World 
War II and in light of Soviet domination 
of Poland through military occupation, we 
pledge ourselves to continue our demands 
for the restoration of freedom to our brothers 
in Poland. We urge the President of the 
United States to use his high office for this 


N 4. We urge that military appropriations of 
the United States be kept at a high level with 
the primary goal being an adequate military 
defense and that fiscal and budgetary con- 
siderations be made secondary. We urge a 
reappraisal of our entire defense policy in 
order to determine its adequacy with the 
following objectives in mind: (a) An ade- 
quate retaliatory force to deter any ag- 
gressor in a nuclear war; (b) an adequate 
Military Establishment to assure victory in 
the cold war; (c) economic power sufficient 
to assure victory in economic warfare with 
Communist imperialism. 

5. In this presidential election year we 
urge the candidates for that high office to use 
restraint in their campaign promises, in order 
that the cruel hoax perpetrated by one of the 
candidates in 1952 should not be repeated, 
when he promised to wage war for the libera- 
tion of Poland; he gained votes at the price 
of human misery. 

We further urge that our Government 
carry on its dealings with the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain on a high plane and 
at a realistic level so that there be no repe~ 
tition in any part of the world of the 1956 

‘Hungarian uprising with its bloodletting; 
this uprising was the result of false hope 
of liberation and aid which had been prom- 
ised to the Hungarian peoples. 

6. The impending visit of Mr. Khrushchev 
to the United Nations and the United States 
is met with mixed feelings by the PLAV. 
In the light of the aborted summit confer- 
ence of May 1960 and the indignities to 
which President Elsenhower was exposed in 
Paris at that time, we, of the PLAV, urge 
that there should be no enthusiasm shown 
for Mr. Khrushchev on his arrival in the 
United States. However, in the event that 
the head of the Russian Government desires 
to confer with our President on the subject 
of disarmament, or to discuss other problems 
in order to relieve world tensions, we feel 
that it is the duty of President Eisenhower 
to receive Mr. Khrushchev for this purpose. 
It must never be said that the United States 
is unwilling to discuss world problems with 
those whose views differ from our own. A 
fallure to accede to the request for a con- 
ference with Mr. Khrushchev would be uti- 
lized to the fullest by the Russians in their 
cts amar in the uncommitted parts of the 
world. 


7. We support our comrades in arms—the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars—in their stand 
that American schools should teach all chil- 
dren the basic principles of communism. 
This course should be included in order that 
our children may compare our way of life 
with the Communist methods and in order 
that they may determine for themselves the 
superiority of democracy and free enterprise 
over totalitarianism and communism. x 

8. We urge that the Federal Government 
assist primary and secondary education 
throughout the entire United States by sub- 
stantial appropriations in order that (a) the 
education standards of the entire country be 
raised to the highest level possibie; (b) that 
those portions of the country whose stand- 
ards fall below the national average be ele- 
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vated in order that all children in the United 
States be given the same education; (c) 
that gifted children be given the opportu- 
nity for advanced training and study on a 
college and graduate level, without regard 
to their own financial situation. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, it is 
vitally important that we Americans 
never forget that millions of human be- 


_ ings—literally, our brothers and sisters 


are forced against their will to live under 
dictatorship. 

As soon as this is forgotten, as soon as 
we become complacent with our material 
benefits and lazy in our minds, we, our- 
selves, run the risk of becoming easy prey 
for the dictatorship of the Communist or 
the Fascist. 

But when we keep firmly in mind that 
totalitarianism has subjugated millions 
of persons, and will take over still more if 
left alone by the free world, then we 
will be constantly alert to the dangers. 

We cannot, of course, be content only 
with combatting the Communist ideology 
in our own Nation. This is not good 
enough. It is intolerable to the American 
concept of freedom that people anywhere 
can be deprived of their liberty by force 
of arms. 

That is why the fate of Poland—the 
dramatic fight of the Polish people—is 
also our fight. 

In the case of Poland, we have a unique 
opportunity to combat communism. 

In the first place, the peoples of Amer- 
ica and Poland are historically friendly. 
Millions of Poles have emigrated to the 
United States, many of them to my own 
State of Michigan, 

This has established a strong bond be- 
tween our two countries, a bond which, 
we trust, never will be severed. 

But there is another common ground 
between us: the inherent love of free- 
dom, 

The Polish Constitution of 1791 is a 
remarkable document, one that estab- 
wee a parliamentary system and which 
noted: 


All power In ciyil society ls derived from 
the will of the people, 


Unhappily, events in Europe conspired 
to stifle that birth of freedom—stifle it 
but not kill it, because freedom's flame 
still burns, ; 

We will never forget when that flame 
burst out in 1956 when the heroic people 
of Poznan turned on their Communist 
oppressors. 

The common bond of the love of free- 
dom and the cultural ties between our 
two countries make it all the more neces- 
sary that our Government maintain a 
constructive relationship with the Gov- 
ernment of Poland, even though it is a 
Communist government. 

In so doing, we can help keep the flame 
of freedom burning, and we can show the 
people of Poland that their faith and 
their hopes have not been shattered. 

In recent years, more than $200 million 
in agricultural commodities have gone to 
the people of Poland. 

We must continue that sort of properly 
administered aid. We must liberalize 
our immigration laws to provide a haven 
for the displaced. 

We must keep alive the traditions and 
the heritage of Polish freedom, as with 
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the issuance in October of a “champion 
of liberty” commemorative stamp honor- 
ing Ignace Jan Paderewski, I am hon- 
ored to serve, incidentlly, on the Pad- 
erewski Centennial Committee. 

I must make special note, however, of 
the resolution numbered 5 which I have 
placed in the RECORD. 

This resolution emphasizes the danger 
in making false promises to the people 
of Poland and the other Communist- 
controlled countries; promises too often 
recklessly made by some politicians. 
These can lead only to bloodshed and 
not to freedom. 

But with the constructive efforts I 
have mentioned, I believe that the day 
will come when, with the help of God, 
Poland will again be free. 


Hon, Carl Durham 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, prior to 
coming to Congress, I was not ac- 
quainted with Cart Donna, but many 
of my friends who did know him in- 
variably spoke of him as being about the 
finest gentleman you ever saw. During 
the 4 years I have been privileged to 
know and be associated with him, I have 
come to that identical conclusion. On 
every occasion, under all circumstances, 
he is a gentleman in every sense of the 
term. No Member of the House is held 
in higher respect and esteem by those 
who know him than CARL DURHAM. 

It has been said, “Gentility is neither 
in birth, wealth, manner, nor fashion— 
butin the mind. A high sense of honor, 
a determination never to take a mean 
advantage of another, an adherence to 
truth, delicacy, politeness toward those 
with whom we have dealings, are its 
essential characteristics.” Cart DUR- 
HAM has all of these characteristics and 


has maintained them through the per- 


formance of his trying duties in one of 
the most important, influential, and 
sensitive positions in the Congress as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. ‘ 

No Member of Congress whom I have 
known has approached the performance 
of his duties more conscientiously or 
with a deeper sense of personal responsi- 
bility than Cant. DurHam. In the his- 
tories that will be written of this period 
there will certainly be a chapter devoted 
to the use and development of atomic 
energy. Cart Durnam’s name will as 
certainly be listed high among those 
whose good commonsense, courage, and 
vision made immense contributions to 
the wonders of this, the atomic age. 

I join my colleagues in expressing re- 
gret that CarL has seen fit to retire and 
in wishing him many years of happy 
retirement in an atmosphere more rest- 
ful and peaceful than that in which he 
has labored so long and so well. 


~ 
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Testimonial Dinner for James P. 
Mitchell, Secretary of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my pleasure to speak a few 
words of praise on behalf of a respected 
and dedicated public servant whom I am 
fortunate indeed to count as a fellow 
resident of the State of New Jersey. He 
occupies with distinction and high abil- 
ity one of the most sensitive Cabinet 
posts in the Eisenhower administration, 
that of Secretary of Labor. 

In the 7 years that he has held that 
important office, he has been the valued 
and trusted adviser to both President 
Eisenhower and Vice President NIXON. 
He is held in high esteem by working 
men and women everywhere. He is re- 
spected by members of the business com- 
munity. And he has won the admiration 
and affection of those who work under 
him in the Department of Labor. . 

I am sure, Mr. President, that every- 
one in this Chamber knows that I am 
Teferring to the ‘Honorable James P. 
Mitchell. Because he is a friend of the 
workingman, because he is a statesman 
in labor affairs, because he has adminis- 
tered his office with dignity and fairness 
Secretary Mitchell was recently honored 
at a testimonial dinner sponsored by the 
leaders of the unions which comprise the 
AFL-CIO and by the United Mine Work- 
ers. It is the first time in history that 
such a high tribute has been accorded a 
Secretary of Labor by leaders of the labor 
movement. 

His testimonial, which was signed by 
the James P. Mitchell testimonial dinner 
Committee in recognition and apprecia- 
tion of the years of service he has 
Tendered to the working men and women 
of America as Secretary of Labor, was 
Presented him on behalf of the working 
Men and women of the United States 
as a symbol of affection and esteem to 
their friend, the Honorable James P. 
Mitchell, in grateful appreciation and 
recognition of his untiring and selfless 
devotion to their welfare, in tribute to 

intelligent statesmanship and com- 
petence as a public administrator, and 
for his human understanding, wise 

Counsel and good sense in providing ex- 

traordinary leadership as Secretary of 

Labor in advancing the welfare of the 

people of the United States.” 

I ask now, Mr. President, unanimous 
Consent to have included in the RECORD 
the text of the address by President 

nhower at the testimonial dinner. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Abbnrss sy DwicnT D. EISENHOWER, PRESI- 
DENT or THE UNITED STATES, AT TESTI- 
Mortal. Dinner Honore James P. 
cn U.S. SECRETARY OF LABOR, JUNE 
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Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests, I 
feel that there is something possibly sym- 
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bolic about my appearance here this evening. 
I stand in front of you in plain view, and 
for some years I have been the target for 
some of the sharpest barbs that some of you 
have had to launch in my direction, and I 
dont know of any time when I've been more 
exposed than I am at this moment. 

But there are two specific areas outside of 
our common patriotism and love of country 
in which I find myself always in agreement 
with the AFL-CIO and indeed the other 
unions here represented. Those two are: 
In our recognition that we are but one Na- 
tion in the world and that our own pros- 
perity, our own progress, and our own peace 
depend upon our friendship with those 
nations and our leadership of them in the 
paths of peace; and the second: Our com- 
mon admiration for your guest of honor, 
Jim Mitchell. 

Now, I'd like to talk for just a moment 
about these two subjects. Time and again 
I have been encouraged in heart-warming 
fashion by the members of all our unions 
in efforts to increase the spirit of friendship 
and the depth of understanding between this 
Nation and other nations who, like us, be- 
lieve in the dignity of man and his posses- 
sion of inalienable rights given to him by 
his Creator. 

There is in the Cabinet a committee that 
has as its job trying to promote better mar- 
kets throughout the world, so that our 
economy may prosper as we help others to 
prosper. As their purchasing power rises, 
our prosperity rises with it. 

This is the kind of thing that we under- 
stand together and this is the kind of thing 
in which the AFL-CIO has always been in 
the forefront in supporting. I cannot tell 
you how much this has meant to me, be- 
cause there are those shortsighted people 
who believe that by building around our- 
selves walls, walls of guns and walls of 
tariffs, that we can live in a secure and 

rosperous isolation. 
p My friends, you at least, the people of 
these organizations, have shown that they 
recognize the falsity of any such belief and 
indeed have been on the positive side of 
working to destroy such illusions and delu- 
sions in this country. 

Fortunately, the number of people that so 
believe is „and I am completely 
sure that part of that result has been be- 
cause of your enlightened efforts, and for 
this, on behalf of the entire Nation, I must 
thank you. 

Now, I get to my second subject, Jim 
Mitchell. 

I was once told by a very distinguished 
soldier that practically every general's repu- 
tation as it was recorded in history was a 
result of his skill in picking a chief of staff. 
I rather think, if I am going to live in his- 
tory, one of the reasons is the wisdom I had 
in selecting Jim Mitchell as your- Secretary 
of Labor. Because he and I both have 
learned this about the leaders of labor. They 
do not see eye to eye with us always, but 
they respect a man of courage, of honesty, of 
integrity, and who tries to dig under the 
facades of slogans, of wisecracks, and to get 
at the facts, get them out so that people 
locking together at the same problem are 
not talking about something that is false or 
distorted, but things as they are, the reali- 
ties of situations. 

I have had the great fortune, the great 
good fortune of having Secretary Mitchell 
at my side now these 7% years. For that 
good fortune, I thank the Almighty, because 
he has constantly championed the cause of 
labor as such and its right to get its proper 
due because the people who with their hands 
and their heads and their thinking produce 
the wealth of this country are entitled to 
their proper dues and at the same time say 
that in a free enterprise country, if we're to 
be preserved as such, that we must rec- 
ognize the needs for profit, because if there 
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are no profits there will be no investments 
tt will not con- 


Each of us, you of labor, we of Govern- 
ment, have got a very deep responsibility to 


the United States, the Nation that we be- 


lieve under God is destined to lead the en- 
tire earth to better paths, finer paths, toward 
peace and justice in this world. 

And so I think, regardless of the points 
of difference you have found and discovered 
and criticized within this administration, 
which was not only your right and probably 
at times your accurate calculation—I don't 
know— 

But I say this, no man has ever been more 
dedicated to the idea that whatever is good 
for the United States is good for labor than 
has Jim Mitchell. 2 

And, therefore, as I salute you, all of you, 
of the labor movement, I salute him and his 
family who are so fortunate to be here as 
part of the group that you're honoring along 
with him this evening, 

Thank you and good night. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point I want to submit for 
the Recorp a letter written to Secretary 
Mitchell on the occasion of the testi- 
monial dinner by the top career civil 
service officials of the Department of 
Labor. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. James P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. MITCHELL: The honor paid you 
tonight by the American labor movement is 
will deserved. You have made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the welfare of the work- 
ing people of our Nation. 

We career civil-service officials of the U.S. 
Department of Labor desire to express our 
own admiration, affection, and respect for 
you. We consider ourselves most fortunate 
to have had your wise, fair, and able leader- 
ship during the past 7 years. It has been a 
pleasure, a privilege, and an inspiration to 
work with you. 

Your distinguished service as Secretary 
of Labor has brought prestige and respect 
to the Department of Labor. Under your 
direction, its services to the people of our 
Nation have grown immeasurably. 


Sincerely, 
Millard Cass, Deputy Under Secretary; 
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Hudson, Seymour L. Wolfbein, Charles 
D. Stewart, Deputy Assistant Secretar- 
ies; Harold C. Nystrom, Acting Solici- 
tor; John Leslie, Director of Informa- 
tion; Edward E. Goshen, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training; Robert 
C. Goodwin, Bureau of Employment 
Security; A. W. Motley, Bureau of La- 
bor Standards; Hugh W. Bradley, Bu- 
reau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights; Aryness Joy Wickens, Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the Secretary; Ed- 
ward J. McVeigh, Director of Per- 
sonnel; Leonard R. Linsenmayer, Bu- 
reau of International Labor Affairs; 
John L. Holcombe, Bureau of Labor- 
Management Reports; Ewan Clague, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Clarence 
T. Lundquist, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division; Frances A. 
Anrbursen, Women's Bureau. 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Finally, Mr. 


President, I ask unanimous consent for 
inclusion in the Recorp several news- 
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paper editorials, as well as a column by 
a respected newspaper commentator, 
which will show the extent of the public’s 
awareness of, and appreciation for, the 
fine record of Secretary Mitchell. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and column were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 1, 1980 

A TRIBUTE To MR. MITCHELL 


The testimonial dinner given to Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell, sponsored by 
28 top leaders of the American labor moye- 
ment, was a tribute to a man who has amply 
deserved it. The occasion was unique both 
because of the kind of people responsible for 
it and the character of the recipient himself. 
It would be almost unbelievable, if it hadn't 
happened, that so large and influential a 
group of unionists, whose politics are tradi- 
tionally Democratic, should honor a Cabinet 
member in an administration whose policies 
labor has so bitterly attacked. 

Remarkable, too, is the man who for al- 
most 7 years has kept the confidence and 
respect of a Republican President and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet and of leaders of or- 
ganized labor—with all of whom he often 
differed widely. This could only have been 
done by an unassuming person of stubborn 
integrity, dedicated to the welfare of the 
Nation’s workers, intimately familiar with 
the conditions of their life and well aware 
both of the possibilities, and the limitations, 
of methods to improve their lot. 

Mr. Mitchell, in short, is an idealist of rare 
sophistication. We, too, applaud his 
achievement. 


From the Washington Post, June 29, 1960] 
SALUTE TO JAMES P. MITCHELL 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell will 
be the recipient of a unique tribute tonight. 
He is to be honored at a testimonial dinner 
sponsored by President George Meany, of the 
AFL-CIO, and numerous other leaders of 
the labor movement in recognition of nearly 
7 years of public service in his present post. 
The event is the more noteworthy because 
Mr. Mitchell is part of an administration 
that is often criticized as being probusiness, 
and he has himself sometimes felt the barbs 
of sharp labor criticism. 


When Mr. Mitchell was chosen in 1953 to 
succeed Martin P. Durkin as Secretary of 
Labor, some union leaders found the ap- 
pointment incredible. For a long time his 
standing among the labor chieftains seemed 
very doubtful. As the years passed, how- 
ever, his sincerity in promoting the welfare 
of labor has come to be widely recognized. 
Secretary Durkin had tried to bring about 
a spectacular ent upon modification 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and failed. Secre- 
tary Mitchell concentrated on more basic 
and immediate problems, and he has suc- 
ceeded in considerable measure both in im- 

working conditions and in securing 
amendment of the Taft-Hartley law. 

His efforts in behalf of migratory workers 
have been especially outstanding. In many 
instances he has contributed to better un- 

between employers and em- 
ployees and to the settlement of stubborn 
disputes over wages and working conditions. 
Though he advocated many of the stiff legis- 
lative reforms that were written into the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclo- 
sures Act of 1959, some of which were 
vehemently opposed by organized labor, his 
persistent work for advancement of the 
status of wage earners has earned their re- 
spect and appreciation. It is refreshing that 
political differences have been laid aside 
for recognition of Mr. Mitchell's good work 
in behalf of all those who toil. 
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[From the St, Louls Globe-Democrat, June 
28, 1960] 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR JIM MITCHELL 

Tomorrow night in Washington a large 
group of the top labor leaders of the country 
are tendering a testimonial dinner to Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 

This is a truly remarkable acknowledgment 
of the public service of one of the most ef- 
fective men ever to occupy labor's chair in 
the President’s Cabinet. During the 7 years 
Jim Mitchell has been Secretary, he has 
worked indefatigably to bridge the historic 
gap which has unfortunately existed between 
all Republican administrations and the or- 
ganized labor management. 

On the record and behind closed doors, 
Secretary Mitchell has won the personal re- 
spect of the great majority of labor leaders. 
Dealing with a group which has traditionally 
demanded 100 percent compliance as the 
price of their affection—and then will rarely 
bestow it on a Republican—Jim Mitchell has 
been no doormat. 

More important, however, he has incul- 
cated a sense of mutual give-and-take which 
has been helpful and which will bear even 
more fruit in years to come. The dinner is 
of such importance that the United Mine 
Workers are joining with the AFL-CIO in 
honoring Mr. Mitchell. 

Jim Mitchell needs no accolade such as this 
to give him his “well done,” but it must, 
nevertheless, be reassuring to him to know 
that his 7 years of dedicated public service 
are being recognized by the most important 
men in the labor movement today and, be- 
yond this, by the public as well. 


[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot, 
July 1, 1960] 
A Great SECRETARY or LABOR 


The testimonial dinner tendered Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell by the Nation's 
labor leaders (James R. Hoffa excepted—he 
was not invited) was a tribute to a man who 
has done a fine job. : 

It was unusual in that the guest of honor 
and President Eisenhower may haye been the 
only Republicans in a crowd of Democrats. 

But partisan politics did not keep the men 
who lead the Nation’s unions from their ex- 
pression of gratitude for the work of a friend. 
They also recognize the fact that the Cabi- 
net post most directly concerned with their 
interests finally is being given the stature it 
deserves. 

Mitchell might be classed as the first great 
Secretary of Labor. Since the Department 
was created as a separate agency in 1913, it 
has been filled with a succession of compara- 
tively weak administrators or labor men who 
were so close to the forest they couldn't see 
the trees. 

Strangely enough, the Labor Department 
fell to its lowest estate under the direction of 
Miss Frances Perkins during the Roosevelt 
administration when labor exerted the great- 
est influence on government. 

In his first appointment to the Depart- 
ment, President Eisenhower repeated the mis- 
take of his predecessors by naming a card- 
carrying plumber, Martin P. Durkin. On his 
departure the President turned, not to a la- 
bor man, but to a labor expert in the form 
of Mr. Mitchell. 

The result obviously has been pleasing to 
the unions and to Mr. Eisenhower. With one 
voice they this man who has served 
50 well in a difficult time. 


From the Kansas City Star, June 18, 1960] 
LABOR Honors THE SECRETARY 

James P. Mitchell became Secretary of 

Labor in 1958 with the promise to do “the 

best possible job for the people of the United 

States.“ Now we hear testimony to his suc- 
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cess from a source that traditionally has 
taken a dim view of Republican Secretaries 
of Labor. The American labor movement 
will honor Mitchell at a testimonial dinner 
in Washington June 29. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of 
labor's tribute is that only a few months ago 
union leaders were still roundly denouncing 
the Secretary for his part in writing the 
labor law of 1959. For that purpose, the 
dusty old phrases once applied to Taft- 
Hartley were hauled out. Apparently the 
union leaders are beginning to realize that 
they can live with—and prosper under—the 
1959 law. It is by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion the slave labor act that it has been 
called. Perhaps the Mitchell dinner is a 
small indication that labor is beginning to 
realize as much. 

Mitchell has been no exception to the rule 
for men in his job. He has been attacked by 
both labor and management. That's the 
nature of his post. But he has worked hard 
at steering a moderate course in the public 
interest. He has been the President's artic- 
ulate spokesman on industrial relations. He 
has worked closely with business and labor 
and, as all Cabinet officers do, occasionally 
has “put his foot in his mouth.” He has 
infuriated some labor leaders, but one union 
man recently commented: 

“He understands our problems. He speaks 
our language.” 

No doubt Jim Mitchell still has his share 
of critics, but he certainly has some solid 
accomplishments for his record. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
26, 1960] 


Lanon's FRIENDLY CRITIC 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—The interests of American 
labor have never been better represented in 
Government than during the 6-year tenure 
of James P. Mitchell in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. 

Partisanship and Presidential politics 
aside, the labor leaders are giving almost 
unanimous evidence of their high regard for 
Mr. Mitchell with a testimonial dinner in 
Washington June 29 sponsored by the com- 
bined union movements, including the CIO- 
A. F. of L. and the United Mine Workers. 

U.S. labor leaders are rarely united on 
anything. They are completely united in 
paying this tribute to Mr. Mitchell for his 
role in the conduct of the Labor Department 
and in labor-management affairs in an ad- 
ministration toward which they have been 
critical and distant. 

There is no political purpose in this gath- 
ering of some 500 leaders of the labor union 
movement to express their appreciation for 
his public service. Though not one of their 
own—like Martin Durkin—Mr. Mitchell has 
proved an able spokesman for but not a 
prisoner of organized labor. Nearly all of 
his hosts will be supporting the 1960 Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee a month hence. 
On this occasion they will be acknowledging 
the fairness and the effectiveness of Secre- 
tary Mitchell, who is working for the nom- 
ination of Vice President Nixon. 

Mr. Mitchell would himself not be averse to 
being Mr. Nrxon’s running mate and it is 
known that this would give President Elsen- 
hower no pain. Other than Attorney General 
William Rogers, no one has worked more Inti- 
mately with the Vice President than Secretary 
Mitchell. They have been close allies in the 
administration. Together they negotiated 
the settlement of the steel strike last fall. 
They have developed great respect for each 
other. 

The labor movement's testimonial dinner 
does not imply political support for Secretary 
Mitchell if he becomes the Republican vice- 
presidential candidate. He would be entirely 
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on his own. It also does not imply that the 
union leaders like everything in Mr. Mit- 
chell's record. 

It is Mr. Mitchell's foremost conviction that 
US. unions must do more than they have 
thus far in seeing that their own interests 
are parallel with the public interest. 

Too many labor leaders, Mr. Mitchell told 
me on one occasion, “tend to make the same 
mistake which many industrialists made a 
half century ago when their attitude was 
interpreted as being— the public be damned.’ 
There is a disregard of public opinion on 
the part of quite a few labor leaders. Their 
sense of public responsibility is not equal to 
the powerful role they play in public affairs. 

“The American labor leader has become too 
important and powerful a figure not to heed 
fully his responsibility to the community and 
to public welfare. Unions operate in a much 
wider area now, one far removed from the 
basic bargaining operations. . They influence 
legislation. They administer funds. They 
invest thelr members’ money. They publish 
newspapers. They take part in oversea pro- 
grams and international conferences. They 
take economic, social, and educational actions 
which have little bearing upon their tra- 
ditional bargaining function.” 

Mr. Mitchell is not suggesting in the least 
that labor’s national role should be nar- 
Towed but rather that its national responsi- 
bility should be equal to its power. What he 
is saying is that he would like to see labor 
More consistently and, symbolically, accept 
the motto that “what's good for the Nation 
is good for labor rather than vice versa. 

One thing is certdin: a great merging of 
national interest is needed to produce the 
- Increased productivity and economic growth 
to win the contest with the Soviets during 
the decade of the sixties. 


From the Decatur (II.) Review, June 27, 
1960} 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR MITCHELL 


Secretary of Labor James P, Mitchell will 
be honored Wednesday night by a wide range 
Of top labor leaders in the Nation. The testi- 
Monial dinner is doubly noteworthy because 
Of Mr. Mitchell's political affiliation, one few 

leaders share. - 

Secretary Mitchell has served the Eisen- 
hower administration for 6 years. Most of 
the country's top labor officials feel, on the 
whole, that he has done a fair and effective 
Job in labor-management relations. His role 
in helping settle the long and costly steel 
Strike is a recent example. His work in the 

ower Cabinet has earned him strong 
Support for the Republican vice presidential 
tion, a possibility discussed by col- 
umnlst Victor Riesel elsewhere on this page. 

The testimonial dinner, however, does not 
Mean la bor goes wholeheartedly for the Sec- 
retary of Labor, nor does it mean he is com- 
Pletely in agreement with the labor union 
leaders. In an interview with Roscoe Drum- 
Mond, New York Herald Tribune service 
Columnist, Mr. Mitchel gave some of his 

sic views on labor leadership: 

Too many labor leaders tend to make the 
Same mistake which many industrialists 
Made a half-century ago when their attitude 
Was interpreted as being ‘the public be 
damned“ There is a disregard of public 
Opinion on the part of quite a few labor 
aders. Their sense of public responsibility 
5 not equal to the powerful role they play 
n public affairs. 

“The American labor leader has become too 

Portant and powerful a figure not to heed 
fully his responsibility to the community and 

Public welfare. Unions operate in a much 
Wider area now, one far removed from the 
basic b operation. They influence 

lation. They administer funds. They 
vest their members' money. They publish 
Newspapers. They take part in overseas 
and international conferences. 
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They take economic, social, and educational 
actions which have little bearing upon their 
traditional bargaining function.” 

These are telling words. Labor today must 
broaden its range of public responsibility. 
The power of such unions as the Steelwork- 
ers and the Teamsters over the Nation's 
functioning is obvious. To go with that 
power, Secretary Mitchell rightly says, there 
must be a sense of public responsibility. 
From the Union City (NJ.) Hudson Dis- 

patch, July 2, 1960] 


LABOR LEADERS DINE SECRETARY MITCHELL 


We thought we had seen just about every- 
thing in our long Career as a newspaperman 
but something new was added Thursday 
night when between 400 and 500 American 
union labor leaders gave a testimonial din- 
ner at $20 a plate to none other than Re- 
publican Secretary of Labor James P. Mit- 
chell, of New Jersey. 

This was a most extraordinary turn of 
events, for it is estimated that 90 to 95 
percent of organized labor’s tycoons vote 
straight down the line Democratic, Had 
such a dinner: been staged for New Deal 
or Pair Deal Democratic Secretaries, it would 
have been taken as a matter of course. 

Not so in the case of the Labor Secretary 
in President Eisenhower’s Cabinet, who has 
survived 7 years at the laborious post, and we 
hasten to say no pun is intended. 

To make dinner even more remarkable, 
Mr. Eisenhower, enmeshed in the amenities 
attendant upon the visit of the King and 
Queen of Siam to Washington, managed to 
break away long enough to put in an ap- 
pearance at the Mitchell tribute. He joined 
in the festivities and lauded the man who 
has been his labor aid since 1953. 

The idea behind the unusual affair was 
stated to be personal and nonpartisan. 
Labor leaders said they wanted to express 
their appreciation of Mr, Mitchell’s efforts 
on behalf of the workers, even though they 
felt he had not been able to deliver on is- 
sues they regarded as top priority. 

“There have been times, we know, when 
Jim Mitchell could have done a much more 
effective job for labor's justified objectives if 
he had enjoyed greater authority—times 
when it appeared he was fighting with both 
hands tied behind his back.“ William F. 
Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of AFL-CIO, 
said. 5 

Others who spoke were Jacob Potofsky, 
president of Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, and George Harrison, president 
of Rallway and Steamship Clerks. George 
Meany, president of AFL-CIO, was honorary 
chairman, . 

On the dinner committee were such union 
labor bigwigs as Walter Reuther of United 
Auto Workers, A. E. Lyon, of Railway Labor 
Executives Association, and Thomas Ken- 
nedy, who recently succeeded John L. Lewis 
as president of United Mine Workers. Par- 
ticularly noticeable by his absence was 
James R. Hoffa, beleaguered boss of the 
Teamsters’ Union. 

Those who promoted the tribute to Sec- 
retary Mitchell declared the dinner was not 
a political insurance affair. Much was made 
of this point by Arthur J. Goldberg, counsel 
for the Steelworkers, who with AFL-CIO Vice 
President Joseph D, Kiernan, handled many 
details of the unprecedented testimonial. 


From the Eiizabeth (NJ.) Journal, July 1, 
1960] 
Lasor's LOVE FOR MITCHELL 
ized labor is the most militant seg- 
ment of the Democratic Party and when it 
arranges a tribute for a Republican Cabinet 
official on the eve of a presidential campaign, 
the motives speak for themselves. 
The dinner that 500 labor leaders held to 
honor Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
was formal acknowledgment that in his 6 
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years in Washington, he has done an out- 
standing job. President Eisenhower's ap- 
pearance spoke for administration approval. 
Just as significant as the list of those who 
turned out to honor Elizabeth's Jim Mitchell 
was the absence of James R. Hoffa, The 
Teamster leader, whom many regard as the 
symbol of what's wrong with labor, had no 
reason to honor the hard working Secretary. 
Mr. Mitchell has been among the foremost 
in the fight to clean up unionism. He con- 
sistently has defended the good in the labor 
movement despite the unpopularity of the 
cause among some members of his own party. 
The Secretary's accomplishments in estab- 
lishing good will with a traditionally hostile 
group stand out even more sharply when 
they are compared with the failings of some 
other members of the Eisenhower team. Mr. 
Mitchell has been an unsung, but valuable, 
member of the administration. 
The remarkable aspects of the labor trib- 
ute were well publicized and undoubtedly 


one of the most interested readers of all the 


news copy was RICHARD M. Nixon. Mr. NIXON, 
presumably mulling over vice presidential 
possibilities, must be giving considerable 
thought to Mr. Mitchell. 


From the Asbury Park (N.J.) Press, July 3, 
- 1960] 


Mr. MITCHELL'S PERFORMANCE 


The testimonial dinner giyen to Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell, by hundreds of 
union leaders emphasizes the unique role 
Mr. Mitchell has filled with distinction as 
a member of President Eisenhower's Cabinet. 


It is no secret that many of the union lead- 
ers prefer a Democratic administration to a 
Republican administration. A number of the 
speakers at the dinner made this point clear, 
but they also said that in the difficult assign- 
ment Mr. Mitchell has carried out for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower there is almost unanimous 
agreement that only a person of Mr. Mitch- 
ell's ability could have met the tests that 
confronted him. 

New Jersey residents will be quick to joln 
in organized labor's admiration for Mr. 
Mitchell. They have noted that he has been 
available for all interests whenever manage- 
ment or labor have required his services, 
Moreover, they have come to respect the un- 
derstanding and ability he has brought to 
the function of Government in resolving 
controversies which affect the Nation’s wel- 
fare. 

Mr. Mitchell has been honored by many of 
the Nation’s leading colleges for the admin- 
istrative talents he has contributed as a 
member of the President's Cabinet. This 
is because he has consistently devoted his ef- 
forts toward more efficient use of the Nation's 
manpower and has repeatedly sounded the 
call for young people to prepare themselves 
for the serious tasks ahead when the Nation 
must rely on today's students as its leaders 
of the future. 

Mr. Mitchell, as a New Jersey resident, 
has honored his home State by the distin- 
guished service he has rendered to the Eisen- 
hower administration and the Nation. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, as stated by Jacob Potof- 
sky, president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, “reflected great credit on 
the administration by the appointment of 
the Secretary of Labor.” à 

In the closing days of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration many have expressed the view 
that Mr. Mitchell would add competence and 
stature to the Republican presidential ticket 
as a nominee for vice president. Whether 
political considerations will dictate this turn 
in his career must await developments. But 
in any event the Nation should make certain 
that Secretary Mitchell is not lost to the 
public service. 
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[From the Detroit Free Press, July 6, 1960] 
HicH TESTIMONIAL TO A REPUTATION 


Labor Secretary Mitchell has a right to 
feel that his integrity and fairness have 
been unusually well certified. 

For close to 7 years he has given satisfac- 
tion to a Republican administration as one 
of its Cabinet officers. 

A few nights ago he was honored with a 
testimonial dinner tendered him by 28 of 
organized labor's principal leaders. These 
men, traditionally Democratic and often hos- 
tile to the administration of which Secre- 
tary Mitchell is a member, wanted him to 
know that he is appreciated and trusted. 

Plainly Secretary Mitchell has achieved 
exceedingly well in his dealings with men 
and the affairs under his jurisdiction. 

He told us once that between his family’s 
desires and the need to attend to his per- 
sonal fortunes he wouldn't be altogether 
sorry to be out of public life. If he does 
leave it when the next inauguration occurs, 
he will do so with a hearty well done.” 
[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade, July 1, 

1960] 
Lasor’s SECRETARY 

When a Cabinet officer in an administra- 
tion often accused by labor of being pro- 
big business hails a union leader, it's worth 
mentioning. But when the combined AFL- 
CIO leadership, plus that of the United Mine 
Workers, goes out of its way to fete a cabi- 
net officer in the same administration, that’s 
really news. 

Such an event was held the other evening 
in Washington, where 800 labor leaders and 
guests—including President Eisenhower 
gathered to honor Secretary of Labor James 
Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell took over his Cabinet post 
nearly 7 years ago under inauspicious cir- 
cumstances. He was succeeding a trade 
union officilal—Martin Durkin—as Labor 
Secretary. He was moving into an admin- 
istration already under fire from unions for 
supposed business influence. And his own 
background in the field of business was 
viewed dimly by many union chieftains. 

Yet, through the years, Mr. Mitchell proved 
to be an eloquent and sincere spokesman for 
the cause of the laboring man. He fought 
hard for labor's causes in administration 
circles, and not always successfully. He 
managed to reflect the views and objections 
of union leaders in administration 
to a far greater degree than labor thought 
possible, And he gradually won the respect 
and admiration of some of his stanchest 
critics within the family of labor. 

Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ president, expressed labor’s view of 
Mr. Mitchell probably as well as anyone at 
the recognition dinner when he said, “It is 
no secret that we of labor have not viewed 
with enthusiasm some of the present ad- 
ministration’s appointees. But there was 
one appointment that we believe refiects 
great credit on the administration and that 
is the appointment of the present Secretary 
wf Labor.” 

The timing of labor's honoring Mr. Mitchell, 
on the eve of a presidential campaign, was 
not lost on political observers. And labor 
may yet see more of him, even though the 
present administration is drawing to a close. 
For just a few hours before its big dinner 
for him, one labor official—Lee Minton, presi- 
dent of the Glass Bottle Blowers Associa- 
tion—called upon the Republican Party to 
nominate Secretary Mitchell as its vice-presi- 
dential candidate. 

Obviously, from labor’s viewpoint, it could 
do worse, 
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Report to the People of the First Con- 
gressional District of Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs, PFOST. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, this recently adjourned session of 
the 86th Congress was one of the longest 
and most spirited in history. I was kept 
busy representing the people of Idaho 
not only in the House, but also on my 
committee assignments with the House 
Interior Committee and the Public Works 
Committee. As part of my duties as 
chairman of the Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee I steered through Congress scores 
of important measures vital to our State 
and the Nation. In addition, I testified 
before both House and Senate commit- 
tees on various matters affecting the 
Gem State. I took part in House debates 
on many bills and answered the many 
thousands of letters from the people in 
the First Congressional District of Idaho. 
The Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission of which I am a mem- 
ber, has also required much of my time 
in studying the recreation, conservation, 
and developmént needs of our country. 

IDAHO MATTERS 


Important to Idaho was an amendment 
to the $2 billion omnibus highway bill 
under which our State will get some $2 
million in extra funds for forest access 
and development roads during the next 2 
years. Legislation which I cosponsored 
expanded the Federal school milk pro- 
gram and provided Idaho schoolchildren 
with more than 5 million half pints of 
milk during the past school year. 

The State's library program was aided 
through passage of the Library Services 
Act under which Idaho will receive al- 
most $73,000 in Federal funds next year, 
and roughly similar amounts for the 
succeeding 4 years. Two of my bills 
clarifying land titles for the Nez Perce 
Indians were approved. I backed legis- 
lation authorizing the Government to 
strike 10,000 special centennial medals 
for the celebration of Idaho’s 100th an- 
niversary as a Territory in 1963. I 
sponsored a bill transferring a 2,400-acre 
area along the Cascade Reservoir in 
Valley County from the Reclamation 
Bureau to the Forst Service, thus paving 
the way for its development as recrea- 
tion and camping sites. 

FARMING 

Little was done to help the farmer in 
the 86th Congress, mainly because of the 
wide gap between the congressional 
viewpoint and that of the Eisenhower- 
Nixon administration. A bill designed to 
benefit the wheat farmer, which I co- 
sponsored, was vetoed by the President. 
Another bill I sponsored to lift the in- 
come level of the small family farmer 
also fell by the wayside. Net farm in- 
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come is still $3.5 billion below 1952, even 
though the Republican administration 
has spent more on its farm programs in 
7 years than was spent by all previous 
administrations since the Department 
of Agriculture was founded in 1861. 

I sponsored a bill under which funds 
were appropriated to underwrite a more 
effective program for eradication of the 
dread cattle disease, brucellosis. The 
administration tried to cut this program 
back drastically. I was able to cut red- 
tape and help secure a number of rural 
electrification loans, including $284,000 
for the Idaho County Light & Power 
Co-op Association. 

After viewing frost damage to the 
fruit of Canyon, Gem, and Payette Coun- 
ties, I helped get them designated as 
emergency loan areas for the farmers. 
Congress rewrote the sugar laws and 
there is a good chance Idaho's sugar 
beet quota will be increased in the near 
future. I vigorously opposed extension 
by the United States of its sugar-buying 
agreement with Castro’s Communist- 
controlled Cuba, and I sponsored a price 
support bill to improve conditions for the 
dairy farmers which is now law. 

MINING 


I sponsored—and helped push through 
the House—a bill to aid the hard hit 
lead-zine industry, including many small 
mine operators in Idaho. As you know, 
the measure was killed by a Presidential 
veto. I supported a depressed areas bill, 
under which the Government would 
have pumped fresh economic life into 
depressed areas, including Shoshone 
County, but this, too, was vetoed. I also 
went to bat for our torpedoed cobalt 
industry, urging that domestic mines— 
mainly in Idaho—be favored over for- 
eign imports. 

BUDGET 


The 86th Congress pared White House 
budget requests by $211.6 million. This 
brought the overall amount by which 
Democrats have slashed administration 
budgets during the past 7 years by $12.7 
billion. And, despite taxing you more 
than ever before in American history, 
this administration has added $20 billion 
to the national debt during those years. 
The interest on the national debt alone 
is now costing us taxpayers more than 
$8 billion a year—almost $1 million every 
hour. Roosevelt's highest peacetime 
budget totaled just $9 billion and Mr. 
Truman’s peacetime budget $39 billion. 
Truman trimmed the national debt by $3 
billion during his 7 years in office. 


MEDICAL CARE—SOCIAL SECURITY 


Congress approved a very modest med- 
ical-care-for-the-aged program. This 
measure will largely help those presently 
on public assistance, if the State pro- 
vides enabling legislation to match Fed- 
eral funds. Congress also made slight 
improvements in social security laws— 
raising the earning limitation from $1,200 
to $1,500 for those who must work to 
supplement their income. 

SCHOOLS 


I supported a broad school program 
designed to strengthen the Nation’s edu- 
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cational system, with no Federal control. 
Despite official figures from the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education showing the Nation to 
be short 132,000 classrooms this fall, with 
800,000 children on double shifts, the 
House Rules Committee blocked final ac- 
tion on the measure. 

In summary, the adjournment of the 
&6th Congress marked the longest period 
of divided Government in history. For 
6 years, the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has been controlled by one po- 
litical party and the Congress by an- 
other. This past Congress did not ac- 
complish all I had hoped for, but it faced 
up to some of the most controversial is- 
Sues of our times. In view of the circum- 
Stances, its achievements were substan- 
tial. Important gains were made for 
both Idaho and the Nation. 


Three Hundred Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


g$ 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, President Eisenhower has 
Signed a resolution for the creation of 
a National New Jersey Tercentenary 

on. The Commission will work 

With a State commission now at work 

the preparation of plans for ob- 

Servances, celebrations, and historical 
research, 

The Long Branch N..) Daily Record 

expressed the genuine feeling of ap- 
Preciation that the people of New Jersey 
feel for the national interest thus dem- 
onstrated in the anniversary of one of 
the Original Thirteen Colonies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THREE HUNDRED Years OLD 

Last week the House of Representatives 
T a resolution creating a New Jersey 

ercentenary Celebration Commission. This 
resolution had been previously introduced in 
he Senate jointly by Senators Case and WiL- 
“Iams of New Jersey and with its passage by 

e House now only awaits the President's 
signature to become law. This is an im- 
Portant law of real significance, 

In 1964 New Jersey will celebrate her ter- 
tautenary. In 1664 the Duke of York deeded 
Mat ard Berkeley and Sir George Carteret 

t land which became known as New Jer- 
c and immediately thereafter Berkeley and 
ul det published a declaration of law for 
— colony which became known through- 
ot American history as “The Magna Carta 

New Jersey." The 300th anniversary of 

“se events is one in which all citizens of 

State can take pride. 
cane Creation of a New Jersey Tercentenary 

bration Commission is an act with far- 
north, wf Significance for the citizens of the 
Which Jersey shore area. The Commission, 
Poin will have 15 members, 7 to be ap- 
the by the President plus 4 Members of 
bers Ouse of Representatives and 4 Mem- 

Of the Senate, will work with county 
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and local patriotic and historical groups to 
promote interest in thé development and of 
the rehabilitation of historical sites, the pub- 
lication of historical data, and the promo- 
tion of interest in New Jersey's long and 
glamorous history among the people of our 
neighboring States and abroad. 

In a resort area, the creation of such a 
Commission is of particular significance as 
it is another factor which will draw people 
to this area and help those who promote it 
to take a deeper pride in its past as well as 
its present and its future, 


Furcolo Education Insurance Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished former Member of this House, 
Foster Furcolo, now the Governor of 
Massachusetts, has been acclaimed all 
across the Nation for his education in- 
surance plan. Under this plan, every 
high-school graduate can attend the col- 


_ lege of his choice for which he qualifies 


academically regardless of his family’s 
financial resources. I take great pleas- 
ure in inserting into the RECORD an 
analysis of the Furcolo education insur- 
ance plan: 

FURCOLO EDUCATION INSURANCE PLAN 


I. ORIGIN OF THE FURCOLO EDUCATION 
INSURANCE PLAN 


Goy. Foster Furcolo first publicly an- 
nounced the existence of his education insur- 
ance plan at the Governors’ conference in 
Montana in July 1960. Subsequently, on 
July 20, 1960, Gov. Foster Furcolo released a 
more detailed analysis of his new and revo- 
lutionary education insurance plan. At that 
time, the Governor stated: Under this plan, 
for the first time in the history of America, 
lack of money no longer prevent any 
youngster in the country from obtaining a 
higher education,“ The Governor stressed 
that under this program no change of any 
kind is required in the educational cur- 
riculum or method of teaching or scholastic 
standards. “A student has the identical 
choice of courses and colleges as he does 
now,” Furcolo pointed out. “My plan does 
not require any change in the admission 
standards and procedures now established 
by the individual colleges.” 

When Governor Furcolo was a Member of 
Congress, he proposed a revolving fund to 
make loans to needy students. That 
posal, now in effect under the title of the 
National Defense Education Act, has enabled 
thousands of students to go on to higher 
education. 


“In the original Federal scholarship plan,” 
Governor Furcolo explained, “I had incor- 
porated certain applications of insurance 
principles in the use of revolving funds that 
later led me to explore the possibility that 
there might be a fuller solution to the finan- 
cial problems of higher education by apply- 
ing certain fundamental principles of insur- 
ance and loan funding. In the course of 
exploration, I met with various insurance 
experts who were pursuing the same possi- 
bility. The result is the education insur- 
ance plan. 

After developing the plan in detail, Gov- 
ernor Furcolo then submitted it to friends 
and advisers from extensive studies of its 
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application of these principles to the prob- 
lems of financing higher education. 

When lengthy study and review disclosed 
no apparent flaws, it was then quietly sub- 
mitted to a few financial and insurance ex- 
perts. After these preliminary studies were 
completed, Governor Furcolo’s advisers and 
expert assistants concluded that the plan 
was basically sound and workable. Governor 
Furcolo then publically released the plan ta 
the Nation at the Governor’s Conference in 
Montana in June 1960. 

“I am releasing a broad outline of this 
education insurance plan in the belief that 
the time has come when this plan should 
be carefully studied by educators, insurance 
and financial experts, and parents across the 
Nation,” Governor Furcolo told the confer- 
ence of the Nation’s Governors in Montana. 
“This wider study is required in order to 
detail precisely how this plan may be ap- 
plied and adapted to the needs of individ- 
ual colleges and their students.” 

The first announcements of the Furcolo 
plan were greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
proval by educators, insurance experts and 
interested parents all across the Nation. 
Thousands of letters poured into the Gov- 
ernor’s office from every part of the country. 
Most of the letters were from anxious par- 
ents and students who hoped that the plan 
could be placed into immediate operation. 
Many letters, however, came from experts 
who made numerous suggestions. 

The Furcolo education insurance plan has 
now passed the preliminary stage. A com- 
mittee of experts who are in agreement on 
the practicality of the plan is now being 
formed to actually write the small print and 
negotiate the first underwritings by insur- 
ance companies and the details of financing. 

IL BASIC INFORMATION 

The essence of the Furcolo education in- 
surance plan is to enable every qualified 
high-school graduate to attend the college 
of his choice regardless of his family’s finan- 
cial resources. This is achieved by reducing 
the annual cost for the student to no more 
than 35 percent of the normal total charges 
by the college of his choice for 1 year’s tui- 
tion, room and board, books, and other 
standard fees, This reduction is achieved 
by spreading the payments over a longer 
period of time, usually 20 years; this is made 
possible by combining several well-recognized 
principles of insurance and finance. 

Three alternative methods of applying 
these principles have been developed after 
thorough consultations with the various ex- 

Under each method of the Furcolo 
education insurance plan, as student applies 
in the normal manner to the college of his 
cholce for admission, If the college accepts 
him, he and his parents or sign a 
contract with a nonprofit educational foun- 
dation under which ‘they jointly and sep- 
arately agree to pay a level annual sum for 
the next 20 years; in return for which the 
foundation pays the college in the student’s 
name the total amount of fees, including 
tuition, room and board, and books, 
and other standard fees for each of the 4 
years. The annual payment by the student 
and/or his parents is 35 percent of the fees 
paid to the college in his name for 1 year. 


III. FIRST AFPLICATION: 20-PAYMENT LIFE AT 
5 PERCENT INTEREST 


Under the first application of the Furcolo 
education insurance plan, the foundation 
purchases a 20-payment policy on the indi- 
vidual student that consists chiefly of the 
features of life insurance, with considerable 
reduction from the ordinary premium rates 
because of the grouping of great numbers of 
such students. The annual payment by the 
student and/or his parents to the founda- 
tion includes sufficient funds to meet the 
annual ums on the insurance policy, a 
reserve for lapsed premiums and contingen- 
cies and annual payment of interest at 5 
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percent on the amount advanced In his name 
to the college. At the end of 20 years, the 
foundation will receive the cash surrender 
value of the policy including accumulated 
dividends, which is then used to repay the 
loan or principal advanced in the student's 
name to his college. The foundation may 
have additional money from the principal 
and interest of the reserve and contingency 
funds and the principal and interest of the 
death payments, which normally occur in 
approximately 70 of each 1,000 individuals 
of this age group. 

A substantial lapsed-premium and con- 
tingency fund is built up in the first 4 years, 
while the student is still attending college. 
Annual payments of interest are made only 
on the sums actually advanoed in the stu- 
dent's name to the college. That portion of 
the student's annual payment which, begin- 
ning with the fifth year, will be utilized for 
the payment of 5 percent interest, but which 
need not be fully expended for interest in 
the first 4 years, is accumulated at inter- 
est in the reserve fund. -In the fifth year, 
therefore, a substantial premium reserve 
fund of approximately 150 percent of the 
annual payment by the student is accumu- 
lated. It is believed that this reserve fund 
plus the comparatively small additions to 
this fund made annually from the student's 
payments will provide sufficient security to 
Insure the fiscal soundness of this applica- 
tion of the Furcolo education insurance plan 
as a whole. 

The nonprofit foundation, which is the 
vehicle for this application, need nd have 
substantial assets of its own. Apparently, 
the contractual obligations on the part of 
the student and his parents, plus the safety 
factors arising from the reserve funds from 
all of the students to cover those few stu- 
dents and parents who will default and 
whose obligations cannot be collected, will 
be sufficient to enable the foundation in 
turn to borrow the money it advances to 
the various colleges. 

Two main sources of such borrowings by 
the foundation have been explored. The 
first is the insurance company with whom 
the policies are written. Such a loan has 
several attractive features for an Insurance 
company. The total face value of all the 
policies for the students participating in 
this plan amounts to several millions of 
dollars each year. The annual payment of 
interest at 5 percent, while below the cur- 
rent money market rate, is sufficiently 
secure and close to the current rate of in- 
terest in the open market so as to justify 
the loan by the insurance company, espe- 
cially since a worthwhile social purpose is 
thereby served. Governor Furcolo. has been 
approached. by several existing charitable 
foundations with substantial asseta which 
are anxious to determine if they can assist 
this program by serving as a coguarantor for 
the education foundation or by being re- 
sponsible for the payment of whatever sums 
are required in order to increase the annual 
intcrest rate above the 6 percent paid for 
by the student to whatever percentage, such 
as 5% or 5%, that would be required in the 
prudent judgment of the directors of the 
insurance companies concerned. The other 
source of such borrowings by the foundation 
is the pension funds and other funds of 
large labor unions. Some unions have indi- 
cated an interest in participating on terms 
similar to those outlined above, perhaps 
with the additionsl provisions that a 
priority be established, at least initially, for 
those student applicants who are the sons 
and relatives of the members of the union. 

The experts who were consulted in the fur- 
ther exploration of the Furcolo education in- 
surance plan believe that this is the most 
practical application for immediate wide- 
spread use. The e of administration 
under this application would be borne by the 
insurance broker who would bear these ex- 
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penses from his commission which, in turn, 
would probably be at a lower rate than that 
usually paid if these policies were sold on 
an individual basis. There are some savings 
for the Insurance company in that the in- 
surance company bills only the foundation 
for the one sum of all premiums due and the 
insurance company receives one check each 
year for all of the premiums due in that 
year. This saving in administration by the 
insurance company enables the insurance 
company to underwrite the millions of dol- 
lars of insurance at lower than usual pre- 
miums. The annual payment of interest at 
5 percent, with the additional percentage 
above being paid by charitable foundations 
with substantial assets if this is necessary, 
is sufficient to justify the loan of the prin- 
cipal involved by the insurance companies 
to the éducational foundation. 

The use of an educational foundation in 
this application enables a thousand or more 
students from one community, State, or re- 
gion to apply to one source for financial aid 
even though they prefer to go to colleges 
with greatly varying annual charges, Under 
this application, the colleges themselves 
need make no commitments as to any per- 
centages of present or future students who 
would participate in this plan. 


IV. SECOND APPLICATION: ANNUAL AMORTIZA- 
TION OF PRINCIPAL AT 4 PERCENT INTEREST 


Under the second application of the Fur- 
colo education insurance plan, the educa- 
tional foundation takes out group-creditor 
insurance on the unpaid balance of the 
principal borrowed by the foundation and 
advanced to the colleges in the names of the 
individual students. The cost of such in- 
surance is extremely low. The remainder of 
the annual payment by the student is used 
by the foundation in turn to make an an- 
nual amortization payment of principal and 
an annual payment of interest at 44% percent 
on outstanding principal, in a manner very 
similar to that of payments on a 20-year 
home mortgage. Since the maximum pay- 
ment of interest and principal under this 
application begins tn the fifth year, a very 
substantial reserve fund ls accumulated by 
the end of the fourth year. That portion of 
the student’s annual payment which, be- 
ginning with the fifth year, will be utilized 
for the amortization and interest, but which 
need not be fully expended for these pur- 
poses in the first 4 years, is accumulated at 
interest in the reserve fund. In the fifth 
year, therefore, a substantial premium re- 
serve fund of approximately 270 percent of 
the annual payment by the student is accu- 
mulated. In other words, the accumulated 
reserves at the end of the fourth year under 
this application are over almost one-fourth 
of the entire amount advanced to the stu- 
dent. It is belleved that this reserve fund, 
which is even more substantial than under 
the first application, will provide sufficient 
security to insure the fiscal soundness of 
the second method of applying the Furcolo 
education insurance plan. 

Under this second application, there may 
be a greater need for a contribution by other 
charitable foundations in the form of an- 
nual supplementary payments so as to en- 
able higher interest payments than the 444 
percent financed by the student. The lower 
interest rate, however, is partially offset by 
annual amortization paymente and by the 
increased safety factor because of the 
higher accumulated reserves at the end of 
the fourth year, 


V. THIRD APPLICATION: 20-PAYMENT LIFE WITH 
DEFERRAL OF INTEREST UNTIL THE 20TH YEAR 


The third application of the Furcolo edu- 
cation insurance plan requires a total de- 
ferral of interest payments for the 20 years 
during which a 20-payment life policy ma- 
tures, Under this plan a much greater face 
policy is purchased by the foundation with 
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the total cash and accumulated dividend 
value at the end of 20 years being sufficient 
not only to repay the moneys advanced in 
the student’s name to the college of his 
choice, but also for the payment of simple 
interest at 5 percent or 6 percent. Under 
this application, at the end of the 20th year, 
the foundation receives a substantial sum 
above that which is required for repayment 
of principal and payment of interest, This 
additional income arises from the death pay- 
ments which will have occurred in the in- 
stance of approximately 70 students out of 
1.000 and from the reserve fund, slightly 
higher than under the first application. The 
attractive feature of this third application is 
that the foundation thereby acquires a sur- 
plus disposable income which it may then 
use to encourage the expansion and improve- 
ment of educational facilities, or a combina- 
tion of both. This third application is 
possible only for those comparatively few 
educational Institutions with substantial un- 
committed endowment funds, 
VI, OTHER APPLICATIONS 

There have been other suggested methods 
of application of the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Furcolo education insurance plan; 
that Is, the reduction of the anual cost to 
the student of approximately one-third of 
the annual college cost by the stretching out 
of payments over 20 years, These other ap- 
plications are still undergoing preliminary 
exploration by various experts, One con- 
clusion is perfectly clear: the principles and 
objectives of the Furcolo education insur- 


“ance plan are sound and practical and are 


sufficiently flexible so that they may be ap- 

plied with many variations. The variety of 

variations is in effect a guarantee that a 

practical method of application can be de- 

vised and adopted to meet the needs of any 

reasonable group of students and colleges. 
VII. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


In order to place the need for the Furcolo 
education insurance plan in perspective it 
should be recalled that approximately 70 per- 
cent of those parents who have children un- 
der 18 years of age expect to send their chil- 
dren to college. Only 40 percent of these 
parents now have a savings plan specifically 
to meet these college expenses. The median 
sayed by this 40 percent annually is only 
$150—about one-tenth of what is required 
for one student for 1 year at an average 
college. 

Further, the costs of a college education 
are rising rapidly. Obviously, the amounts 
now being saved are not nearly enough to 
meet the educational expenses of our chil- 
dren. It should also be remembered that the 
size of the average family has been increased 
in recent years so that parents are faced with 
the prospect of sending not one but two, 
three or more children to college in a rela- 
tively short space of time. 

One of the incidental effects of the Furcolo 
education insurance plan ls that it allows the 
student himself to pay for his own education, 
Every able-bodied American youth at the age 
of 18 can almost certainly earn the very small 
annual payments required to meet 1 year's 
payment for tuition, room and board, and 
books at college. 

The average American youth can earn this 
$300 or $400 in the summer between school 
years or with a modest amount of part-time 
work during the school year. One of the 
additional advantages of the Furcolo educa- 
tion insurance plan is that even the poorest 
student will now have the time not only for 
attendance in class but also for private study. 
extracurricular activity and the bull sessions 
2 are invaluable parts of a college educa- 

on. 

Many responsible educators are greatly 
concerned over the possibility that private 
educational institutions may be priced out of 
the market by the unavoidable increase in 
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costs and the competition from public-sup- 
ported institutions. One of the great bene- 
fits of the Furcolo education insurance plan 
is that the annual cost for the student who 
attends the highest priced private institu- 
tion is only a few hundred dollars greater 
than the student who attends the least ex- 
pensive State university. Further, one of 
the benefits of this plan is that it provides 
& means by which the higher priced private 
institutions may confidently expand their 
existing facilities since this plan guarantees 
they will not be priced out of the educational 
market. 

It should be realized that this plan be- 
comes meaningful when the total fees which 
have to be paid for the student to the col- 
lege reach $1,000 or more a year. This figure 
is reached even at the least expensive State 
university where the tuition fee is low when 
the cost of room and board, books, etc., are 
added to the tuition charge. For any insti- 
tution which has large numbers of both day 
students and boarding students, two sep- 
arate rates may be established. This pre- 
sents no great difficulty. 

Accommodations can be made for those 
students who wish to do graduate studies. 
Such accommodations can easily be com- 
puted. 

The Furcolo education insurance plan has 
been developed in part with the expert as- 
sistance of the American Educational Insur- 
ance Fund. Inc., which prepared the original 
actuarial figures. While the underlying prin- 
ciples of this plan are fairly easy to com- 
prehend, care should be taken that when 
specific figures are computed for a particular 
college or foundation, the assistance of com- 
petent and infornied insurance analysts who 
are familiar with the many insurance and 
investment intricacies of this plan is neces- 


This Furcolo education insurance plan is 
in conformity with the basic principles of 
life insurance underwriting. It should be 
Tealized that these students constitute a pre- 
ferred risk group. 

Apart from any insurance principles what- 
soever, it is certainly preferred that we do 
everything within our power to insure that 
no qualified American youth is denied access 
to a college education for financial reasons. 


Wrong Man for the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the ConcrESSIONAL Recor an editorial 
from the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 
Times of August 31, 1960, entitled “Wrong 
Man for the Job.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
&s follows: 

WRONG MAN FOR THE Jon 
Political campaigns often produce strange 
Statements, but few as astounding at RICHARD 
ON'S announcement that, if elected Presi- 
Gent, he will assign Henry Cabot Lodge to try 
to bring lasting peace to the Middle East. 

Nixon told the Zionist Organization of 

ca he would give Lodge, retiring US. 
bassador to the United Nations and his 
Vice presidential running mate, “primary 
Tesponsibility” in the “search for practical 
Means to achieve (this) lasting peace.” 
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It would be virtually impossible to sug- 
gest a field in which Lodge would be more 
likely to fail. It was Lodge who, by direct 
action in the U.N. caused the failure of 
allied military operations that would have 
saved the Suez Canal for unrestricted use by 
the free world. 

The sequence of events by which Lodge 
achieved this result tells its own tragic 
story: 

On October 9, 1956, former Secretary of 
State Dulles, recognizing that the Suez 
Canal is a basic factor in the Middle East 
problem, told the U.N. Security Council there 
was "little chance" of settling the Suez situa- 
tion as long as any nation could use the vital 
waterway as an instrument of its national 
policy. 

Dulles stood firmly behind British-French 
proposals for International control of the 
canal. 

By November 1 of 1956, Israel had launched 
an attack on Nasser and Britain and France 
had gone to the aid of Israeli forces in Egypt. 
The military action followed weeks of fruit- 
less negotiations, during which Nasser, his 
government shaken by Egypt’s domestic 
problems, became increasingly irresponsible 
and belligerent, 

Rapid successes brought the three allies to 
within hours of complete vietory—a triumph 
which promised solution of the Middle East's 
basic issues. 

By late November, however, the United 
Nations had before it an Afro-Asian resolu- 
tion calling for withdrawal of British, French, 
and Israeli forces from Egypt “forthwith,” 
and without any prior commitments what- 
soever from Ezypt. 

Lodge wanted to please the Afro-Asians. 

Bypassing the State Department, which 
had instructed him to abstain from voting 
on the resolution, Lodge telephoned Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's chief of staff, Sherman 
Adams. Adams boldly authorized Lodge to 
defy Dulles and follow his own inclinations. 

Lodge voted in favor of the Afro-Asian 
resolution. That single vote did more harm 
to this Nation's relationships with Britain, 
France, and Israel than all that had gone 
before. It was cast after the British and 
French already had agreed in principle to 
withdraw from the Suez and advised Israel to 
this effect. 

Lodge's vote on the Middle East weakened 
the Western alliance, established Nasser un- 
shakably in power, whether or not his people 
wanted him; humiliated America’s friends 
and perpetuated Middle Eastern problems to 
the present hour. 

As recently at last July 30, the London 
Daily Express commented editorially, “Bitter 
is the price that the United States is paying 
for the disastrous Suez policy of Mr. Lodge. 
The United States made excuses for Egyp- 
tian brigandage in stealing the Suez Canal.” 

Now, by some unfathomable Nixonian 
reasoning, the Vice President sees in Lodge, 
architect of Middle Eastern disaster, the man 
most likely to succeed In solving some of the 
very problems he created. 

Allies of the United States in the Middle 
East and elsewhere may wonder how wrong 
the Vice President can be. 


Social Security Amendments of 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
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remarks in the Recorp, I include an 

analysis of the provisions of the Social 

Security Amendments of 1960 and its 

potentialities by Wilbur J. Cohen, pro- 

fessor of public welfare administration, 

University of Michigan School of Social 

Work. 

Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Social Work, 
the eminent authority on social security 
legislation, has prepared for publication 
in the journal of the American Public 
Welfare Association, Public Welfare, a 
thoroughgoing analysis of the provisions 
of the social security amendments of 
1960 and their potentialities. 

I include it here in the Rxcon for the 
attention and consideration of my col- 
leagues: 

THE SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1960: 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE 
LEGISLATION AND ITS POTENTIALITIES 

(By Wilbur J. Cohen, professor of public 
welfare administration, the University of 
Michigan School of Social Work) 

The Social Security Amendments of 1960 
contain modest but important improvements 
in the social security program. The final 
changes were largely noncontroversial in 
character and were adopted with bipartisan 
and wide support. 

In the 25th anniversary year of the social 
security the Congress examined proposals 
relating to every title of the Social Security 
Act. As a result of this consideration, Con- 
gress developed legislation which made 
changes and improvements in nearly all of 
the programs in the act. 

The major issue before the Congress in the 
1960 legislation was how to extend medical 
services to the aged. The legislative process 
was marked by controversies in both the 
House and Senate over establishing some 


«type of contributory insurance plan for 


medical services for the aged. The Forand 
bill utilizing the contributory social security 
approach was defeated in the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The Anderson- 
Kennedy amendment utilizing the same ap- 

was defeated in the Senate. Likewise, 
the Javits amendment providing for Federal 
grants to the States for subsidizing voluntary 
health plans for the aged, supported by 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon, was defeated in the Senate. 

The evidence ted to the congres- 
sional committees indicated that the cost of 
adequate medical care for older people was 
increasing. The Congress concluded that 
these costs derive, to a large extent, from the 
fact that impressive Improvements have been 
made in medicines and medical technology, 
which assist in diagnosis and treatment, 
and from improved hospital and other facili- 
ties, and their wider availability to the pub- 
lic. The knowledge that these costs are 
unpredictable, and sometimes very heavy, 
especially for older men and women living 
on reduced retirement incomes, became a 
matter of grave concern to the Congress. 

As a result, the legislation provides for a 
program of Federal assistance to the States 
for an expanded program of medical care for 
persons aged 65 and over. Under this plan 
the Federal share of existing old-age assist- 
ance plans will be increased to encourage 
States to strengthen their medical programs 
for these people or to initiate new programs. 
In addition, Federal money will be made 
available, on liberalized matching formula, 
to assist the States in aiding those aged per- 
sons, many of them otherwise self-sufficient, 
who need help only in meeting the costs of 
medical care. 

In addition to these changes the new leg- 
islation improves and expands the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
On a selective basis it extends coverage and 
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improves certain benefits. This is done 
without increasing the contribution rates. 

The unemployment insurance program is 
im) For the first time in 25 years the 
Federal contribution rate is increased. This 
will enable the Federal loan fund to be built 
up to $550 million instead of $200 million. 
Coverage is also broadened somewhat. 

The authorization for Federal grants for 
maternal and child health services, crippled 
children services and child welfare services 
is increased to $25 million annually. 

The exemption of earned income in the ald 
to the blind plan is increased and the con- 
tinued approval of the Missouri and Pennsyl- 
vania blind assistance plans is extended to 
June 30, 1964. 

The old-age assistance provisions of the 
law as well as the new medical care provi- 
sions are amended so that Federal funds may 
be obtained for any medical care in behalf of 
an individual, who Is a patient in a medical 
institution as a result of a diagnosis that he 
has tuberculosis or psychosis with respect 
to any period before the individual has been 
a patient in such an institution as a result 
of such for 42 days. 

OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 
(OASDI) IMPROVEMENTS 
1. The disability insurance program 

(a) Removal of age 50 eligibility require- 
ment: An estimated 250,000 people—disabled 
insured workers under age 50 and their de- 
pendents—will qualify for benefits through 
removal of the age 50 qualification for bene- 
fits. 

(b) Trial work period: The law strength- 
ens the rehabilitation aspects of the dis- 
ability program by providing a 12-month 
period of trial work, during which benefits 
are continued for all disabled workers who 
attempt to return to work, rather than lim- 
iting this trial work period to those under 
the formal Federal-State vocational rehabili- 
tation plan, as in existing law. 

(o) Waiting period: The law provides that 
the disabled worker who regains his ability 
to work and then within 5 years again be- 
comes disabled will not be required to wait 
through a second 6-month waiting period 
before his benefits will be resumed, as was 
required previously. 

2. Liberalized insured status requirement 


The new law liberaltzes the insured status 
requirement by making eligible for benefits 
persons who have one quarter of coverage for 
every three calendar quarters elapsing after 
1950 (or age 21) and before retirement age 
(65 for men, 62 for women), disability or 
death. The old law required one quarter of 
coverage for each two quarters so elapsing. 
(No change would be made in the require- 
ment that a person must have a minimum of 
six quarters of coverage or the provision 
giving permanent insured status to persons 
with 40 quarters of coverage.) The change 
makes the requirement in the short run 
comparable to that which will prevall in the 
long run (permanent Insured status with 40 
quarters of coverage in a working life). 
For example, a person reaching retirement 
age in 1960 would need to have only 13 quar- 
ters of coverage to be insured, whereas under 
present law, he would need 18 or 19 quar- 
ters of coverage. About 400,000 people— 
workers, dependents, and survivors—will be 
eligible for benefits as a result of this change. 
3. Improved benefit protection for depend- 

ents and survivors of insured workers— 

wives, widows, children, husbands, and 
widowers 


The new law will increase the benefits 
payable to children in certain cases and 
would provide benefits for certain wives, 
widows, widowers, and children of insured 
Taras who are not now eligible for bene- 

(a) Survivors of workers who died before 

1940: Survivors of workers who died before 
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1940, and who had at least six quarters of 
coverage, would qualify for benefit payments. 
About 25,000 people, most of them widows 
aged 75 or over, would be made eligible for 
benefits for the first time by this change. 

(b) Increase in children’s benefits: The 
benefits payable to the children of deceased 
workers, which now can be somewhat less 
than 75 percent of the worker's benefit de- 
pending on the number of children in the 
family, would be made 75 percent for all 
children, subject to the family maximum of 
$254 a month, or 80 percent of the worker's 
average monthly wage if less. About 400,000 
children would get some increase in bene- 
fits as a result of this change. 


4. Liberalized retirement test 


A new principle is incorporated in the re- 
tirement test. Under the old law a bene- 
ficiary under age 72 lost 1 month's benefit for 
every $80 (or fraction thereof) by which his 
annual earnings exceeded $1,200. Under 
the new law, a ben can earn up to 
$300 additional (above the $1,200) and can 
retain one-half of such additional earnings. 
Any earnings above $1,500 will result in a 
reduction of benefits of $1 for each $1 of 
earnings. The change is generally more 
favorable to retired persons who work and 
introduces an incentive element into the 
fetirement test between $1,200 and 81,500. 


5. Increased coverage 


The coverage of the program would be ex- 
tended to additional people—parents who 
work for their sons and daughters in a trade 
or business, workers in Guam and American 
Samoa, American citizens employed in the 
United States by foreign governments and 
international organizations, and certain 
policemen and firemen under retirement 
systems. 

Another opportunity would be provided 
for an estimated 60,000 ministers to be 
covered under the program. If the States 
take advantage of the opportunity offered 


them, nearly 244 million employees of State 


and local governments could obtain cover- 
age for certain past years on a retroactive 
basis. Other provisions would facilitate 
coverage for some of the noncovered people 
employed in positions covered by State or 
local retirement systems and for the 100,000 
noncovered employees of certain nonprofit 
organizations, 
6. Investment of the trust funds 

The law makes certain changes in the 
investment provisions relating to the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund and Federal disability insurance trust 
fund so as to make Interest earnings on the 
Government obligations held by the trust 
funds more nearly equivalent to the rate 
of return being received by people who buy 
Government obligations in the open market. 

These changes make for more equitable 
treatment of the trust funds and are gen- 
erally in line with the recommendations of 
the Advisory Council on Social Security 
Financing. 
7. Technical and minor substantive changes 


The new law makes a number of amend- 
ments of a technical nature, These provi- 
sions will correct several technical flaws in 
the law, make for more equitable treatment 
of people, and simplify and Improve the 
operation of the program. 

8. Financing and actuarial status of the 
trust junds 

The improvements provided in the new 
law in the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program will not necessitate an 
increase in social security taxes to keep the 
program actuarially sound. Both trust funds 
will remain in actuarial balance, 

9, Scope of Advisory Council on Social 
Security Financing 

The Social Security Amendments of 1956 

authorized the establishment of periodic 


September 20 


advisory councils to study and report on the 
financing of OASDI. The new law provides 
that the council to be appointed in 1963 is 
to make findings and recommendations with 
respect to extension of coverage, adequacy 
of benefits, and all aspects of the OASDI 
program in addition to those relating to fi- 
nancing. Under this amendment the coun- 
cil can consider medical care proposals. 

THE MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS 


The new law provides that the authoriza- 
tion for annual appropriations for the mu- 
ternal and child health services program be 
increased from $21.5 million to $25 million; 
the crippled children’s services from $20 mil- 
lion to $25 million; and the child welfare 

from $17 million to $25 million. A 
new authorization for research and demon- 
stration projects In the child welfare services 
program permits grants to public and other 
nonprofit institutions and agencies for this 
purpose, 

IMPROVEMENTS IN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The changes made in the legislation im- 
prove and extend the Federal-State program 
of unemployment insurance. The changes 
were noncontroverslal. The new law: 

Increases the net Federal unemployment 
tax (the tax that may not be offset by a 
credit for taxes paid under a State program) 
from three-tenths to four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent on the first $3,000 of covered wages. 

(2) Provides that the proceeds of this 
higher Federal tax after covering the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the employment 
security program will be available to build 
up a larger fund for loans to States whose 
reserves may become depleted. The loan 
fund is increased from a maximum of $200 
million to $550 million or four-tenths of 1 
percent of total wages subject to State un- 
employment taxes, whichever is higher. 

(3) Makes improvements in the arrange- 
ments for financing the administrative costs 
of the program by building up a revolving 
fund of $250 million for such expenditures. 

(4) Tightens the conditions relating to 
eligibility for and repayment of loans. 

(5) Extends the coverage of unemploy- 
ment insurance to some 60,000 to 70,000 
additional employees such as those working 
in Federal Reserve banks, Federal credit 
unions, and commercial and industrial ac- 
tivities of nonprofit institutions. 

(6) Provides that Puerto Rico will be 
treated as a State for the purposes of the 
unemployment insurance program. 

CHANGES IN AID TO THE BLIND PROGRAM 

1. Increase in the income exemption 


Effective July 1, 1962, a State agency, in 
determining need for blind assistance, must 
disregard the first $85 of earned income per 
month plus one-half of earned income in 
excess of $85. Until July 1, 1962, a State 
is permitted to disregard the first $85 per 
month and the excess or to continue to 
apply the $50 per month exemption in the 
old law. 

2. Missouri and Pennsylvania plans 


Special legislation providing for the ap- 
proval of the Missouri and Pennsylvania 
blind assistance plans expire June 30, 1961. 
This temporary provision is extended to 
June 30, 1964. 

MEDICAL SERVICES TO THE AGED 

The new legislation makes three basic 
changes in the existing old-age assistance 
provisions (title I) of the Social Security Act 
to encourage the States to improve and ex- 
tend medical services to the aged: 

(a) Increases Federal funds to the States 
for medical services for the 2.4 million aged 
persons on old-age assistance; 

(b) Authorizes Federal grants to the States 
for payment of part or all of the medical 
services of a group of persons totaling about 
10 million who may, at one time or another, 
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be in need of assistance in paying their medi- 
cal expenses; 

(c) Instructs the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to develop guides or 
recommended standards for the use of the 
States in evaluating and improving their pro- 
grams of medical services for the aged. 

After extended debate Congress designed a 
Federal-State matching program based upon 
principles of Federal-State cooperation. This 
program is established under title I of the 
Social Security Act, thereby providing ad- 
ditional matching funds to the States to (1) 
establish a new or improve their existing 
medical care program for those on the old-age 
assistance rolls, and (2) add a new program 
designed to furnish medical assistance to 
those needy elderly citizens who are not eli- 
gible for old-age assistance but who are 
financially unable to pay for the medical 
and hospital care needed to preserve their 
health and prolong thelr life. This twofold 
plan would thus cover all medically needy 
aged 65 or over, whether or not they are 
eligible for old-age assistance, or- whether or 
not they are eligible for the benefits under 
the social security or any other retirement 
program. It accomplishes this objective 
within the framework of a Federal-State pro- 
gram with broad authority allowed to the 
States as to the programs they will institute, 
improve, and administer in meeting the 
health needs of the aged when illness occurs 
or continues. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED RECEIVING OLD-AGE 
ASSISTANCE 
1. Purpose 
The provisions of title I provide Federal 
funds to the States for medical services to 
aged individuals who are determined to be 
needy by the States. States provide needy 


aged persons with „ money payments“ for- 


medical services arid also provide vendor 
payments“ to the suppliers of medical care 
(for instance, doctors, hospitals, and nurses), 
Congress found that these provisions vary 
greatly. Some States have relatively adequate 
provisions for the medical care of needy aged 
persons; others have little or no provision. 
The increased Federal financial provisions 
in the new law are designed to encourage the 
States to extend comprehensive medical serv- 
ices to all needy persons receiving monthly 
assistance payments. Participation in the 
Federal-State program is completely optional 
With the States, with each State determining 
the extent and character of its own program, 
including the standards of eligibility and 
the nature and scope of benefits, 
2. Effect of the legisiation 

Prior to the 1960 legislation the Federal 
Government made available to the States 
funds for medical services to needy. aged 
Persons, but Federal financial participation 
Was limited to a stated statutory proportion 
of average assistance expenditures up to $65 
per month. 

To encourage all States to develop a com- 
Prehensivye medical care program, additional 
Federal funds will be avaliable to the States, 
effective October 1, 1960, as follows: A pro- 
vision is added to the existing law to provide 
for Federal financial participation in ex- 
Penditures to vendors for medical services of 
Up to $12 per month in addition to the exist- 
ing $65 maximum provision. In effect, the 
Federal maximum is raised from an average 
of $65 to $77 a month. Where the State 
Average payment is over $65 per month, the 
Federal share in respect to such medical- 
Services costs would be a minimum of 50 
Percent and a maximum of 80 percent, de- 
Pending upon each State's per capita income. 

re the State average payment is $65 
a month or under, the Federal share, in re- 
Spect to such medical-services costs, would 
be 15 percentage points in addition to the 
existing Federal percentage points (50 to 65 
Percent); thus, for these States the Fed- 
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eral percent applicable to such medical-serv- 
ices costs would range from 65 to 80 percent. 

A State with an average payment of over 
$65 a month would never receive less in addi- 
tional Federal funds in respect to such medi- 
cal-services costs than if it had an average 
payment of $65. For example, if a State has 
an average payment of $67, including an 
average of $10 in such medical-services costs, 
and has a Federal medical percentage of 70 
percent, it will receive an additional Federal 
payment per recipient of old-age assistance 
(over previous law) of the larger of (a) 15 
percent of $10, or $1.50, or (b) 70 percent of 
$2 (Le., the excess of the average payment 
over $65), or $1.40. 

As to Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands, their additional matching for vendor 
medical expenditures will be on up to an 
additional $6 a month per recipient rather 
than the additional 812 a month for the 
States and the District of Columbia. This 
was done because their matching maximum 
for old-age assistance is an average of $35 
a month per recipient in contrast to $65 for 
the States. Under existing law there are also 
dollar maximums applicable to Guam, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands for the public 
assistance „these are increased pro- 
portionately on condition that the additional 
increases are used for vendor medical ex- 
penditures under the old-age assistance, 

The payments under this program would 
be made directly to providers of medical 


services. 
3. Eligibility 

Each State has the responsibility of deter- 
mining the standard of eligibility for the 
medical care it provides aged persons. For 
aged persons receiving money payments the 
State must take into consideration any in- 
come and resources of the individual. 

4. Scope of medical services 

There is no Federal limitation on medical 
services provided under the bill, Each State 
may determine for itself the scope of medical 
services to be provided in its program. 

5. Federal matching 


The bill provides for an increase in Fed- 
eral funds for medical services. The formula, 
as outlined above, would result in Federal 
funds in addition to those presently provided. 
Additional Federal funds may be obtained 
only for medical services, within the $12 per 
recipient maximum for payments, made di- 
rectly to providers of the medical services. 
States have the option of transferring part 
or all of the money payments now made for 
medical services to vendor payments. 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED NOT 
RECEIVING OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


1. Purpose 

The new law amends existing title I to 
make it clear that States may extend their 
assistance to cover the medically needy. The 
States would have a financial incentive to 
establish such programs where they do not 
exist or to extend such programs where they 
are not adequate in coverage or comprehen- 
sive in the scope of benefits. 

A State desiring to establish a program for 
assisting low-income individuals in meeting 
their medical expenses would submit an 
amendment of its old-age assistance plan 
which, if found by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to fulfill the require- 
ments specified in this title, would be ap- 
proved for Federal matching. A number of 
the plan requirements are substantially the 
same as those in the present publio assist- 
ance titles. Other plan requirements are di- 
rected specifically to accomplishing the pur- 
poses of the new title, to assist aged persons 
who are able to meet their expenses other 
than their medical needs, 

A State would have broad latitude in de- 
termining eligibility for benefits under the 

as well as the scope and nature of 
the services to be provided within the limita- 
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tions prescribed. Thus, each State would 
determine the tests for eligibility and the 
medical services to be provided under the 
State program within the limitations de- 
scribed below. Federal financial participa- 
tion would be governed by the establishment 
of an approved plan subject to the criteria 
and limitations prescribed in the law. 


2. Eligibility 


Benefits under a State program may be 
provided only for persons 65 years of age or 
over to the extent they are unable to pay 
the cost of their medical expenses. Under 
this program, it will be possible for States to 
provide medical services to individuals on 
the basis of an eligibility requirement that 
is more liberal than that In effect for the 
States’ old-age assistance programs. The 
State plan could not be approved if it in- 
cludes any residence requirement which ex- 
cludes any individual applying for medical 
EEC 

tate. 

Section 1 of the Social Security Act is 
amended to provide that one of the objec- 
tives of the title is to furnish medical as- 
sistance to individuals who are not recipients 
of old-age assistance but whose income and 
resources are insufficient to meet the costs 
of necessary medical services. 

It would cover all medically needy aged 
65 or over; it would cover every such person 
including those under the social security 
system, railroad retirement system, civil 
service system, or any other public or pri- 
vate retirement system whether such person 
is retired or still working, subject only to the 
participation in the program by the State 
of which they are resident; it would cover 
the widows of such workers as well as their 
dependents who meet the age 65 requirement 
and are unable to provide for their medical 
care. There are many individuals who have 
not worked under the social security program 
or any other retirement program for a sufi- 
cient time to ever become eligible for re- 
tirement benefits; any or all of these groups 
would be able to receive medical assistance 
under the State health plan. 

A State may, if it wishes, disregard in 
whole or part, the existence of any income 
or resources, of an individual for medical 
assistance. An individual who applies for 
medical assistance may be deemed eligible 
by the State notwithstanding the fact he 
has a child who may be financially able to 
pay all or part of his care, or that he owns 
or has an equity in a homestead, or that he 
has some life insurance wtth a cash value, 
or that he is receiving an old-age insurance 
benefit, annuity or retirement benefit, The 
State has wide latitude to establish the 
standard of need for medical assistance as 
long as it is a reasonable standard consistent 
with the objectives of the title. In estab- 
lishing such standard a State must comply 
with all other applicable provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of the Social Security Act, as amended 
by the new law. 

This is based on the grounds that an aged 
individual who has adjusted his living stand- 
ard to a low income, but who still has in- 
come and resources above the level appli- 
cable for old-age assistance, might be un- 
able to deal with his medical expenses. The 
Congress intends that States should set 
reasonable outer limits on the resources an 
individual may hold and still be found elig- 
ible for medical services. Individuals who 
are recipients of old-age assistance in any 
month would not be eligible for participation 
in the medical assistance program in that 


month. 
3. Scope of benefits 

The scope of medical benefits and services 
provided will be determined by the States. 
The Federal Government, however, will par- 
ticipate under the matching formula in 
any which provides any or all of the 
following services, provided both institu- 
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tional and noninstitutional services are avail- 
able: 

Inpatient hospital services; 
Skilled nursing home services; 
Physicians’ services; 

Outpatient hospital services; 
Home health care services; 
Private duty nursing services; 
Physical therapy and related serv- 
Dental services; 

Laboratory and X-ray services; 

(10) Prescribed drugs, eye glasses, den- 
tures, and prosthetic devices; 

(11) Diagnostic, screening, 
tive services; and 

(12) Any other medical care or remedial 
care recognized under State law. 

The Federal Government will not partici- 
pate as to services rendered in mental and 
tuberculosis hospitals. 

The description of the care, services, and 
supplies provided with Federal financial par- 
ticipation which may be provided for recipi- 
ents of medical assistance for the aged is 
intended to be as broad in scope as the medi- 
cal and other remedial care which may be 
provided as old-age assistance under title I 
of the existing law with Federal financial 
participation. The various types of care and 
services have been enumerated y for 
informational purposes. A State may, if it 
wishes, include medical services provided by 
osteopaths, chiropractors, and optometrists, 
and remedial services provided by Christian 
Sciencé practitioners. 

The medical provisions permit the States 
to utilize, at their option, existing voluntary 
health insurance plans if they wish. For 
instance, a State may make payments to Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, or group practice prepay- 
ment plans for any medical services. More- 
over, a State may utilize one or more of these 
plans in one or more communities, It is not 
necessary for the voluntary plan to be state- 
wide in operation as long as the State pro- 
vides for the payment on behalf of indi- 
viduals on a statewise basis of the medical 
services covered in the State plan. A State 
may, if it wishes, pay for such services on 
a premium, fee for service, salary, or per 
capita basis, or any reasonable combination 
of such methods. 

The eligibility conditions and the scope of 
medical services provided must be statewide 
in operation and be available to all persons 
in the State in similar circumstances. But 
the State may select more than one method 
to carry these policies out. For instance, it 
may insure part of the hospitalization costs 
through a Blue Cross plan by paying the 
premium therefor; and if the State wishes, 
any part of the hospital cost not met through 
such insurance might be paid in part or 
whole by the State welfare agency. The 
State welfare agency could arrange through 
the State health department and a State 
visiting nurse agency to pay for visiting nurse 
services. All of these alternatives are avail- 
able to a State provided it makes available 
the same content of medical service to all 
persons it has determined to be eligible under 
the income standards it has selected itself. 


4. Federal matching 


The Federal Government will share with 
the States in the cost of the new medical 
assistance program in accordance with the 
matching formula prescribed by the new law. 
The Federal share of the cost will be de- 
termined in the same general manner as now 
provided for the portion of the old-age as- 
sistance payments between 830 and 865 per 
month; that is, the Federal share will depend 
upon the per capita income of the State as 
related to the national average, but with a 
range from 50 to 80 percent. For Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands the 
matching will be on a 50-50 basis. There is 
no maximum upon the dollar amount of Fed- 
eral participation in the new program, Ap- 


and preven- 
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propriation requirements, therefore, would 
depend upon the programs developed by the 
States. Thus, the total cost would depend 
upon the scope of services offered and the 
number of persons found eligible by the 
States under the respective State plans. 

The Federal Government will participate 
in the cost of administering these programs 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis, as is now true 
in the case of the four public assistance 
programs. 

In recognition of the fact that some States 
might be able to take advantage of the Fed- 
eral funds for this program very quickly, 


Congress set the effective date for the new 


program as October 1, 1960. 
5. Plan requirements 

There are 10 plan requirements which a 
State must meet to obtain Federal funds and 
which apply to both old-age assistance and 
medical assistance for the aged. Nine of 
these are identical with those in the previous 
law: 

(1) Provide that it will be in effect in all 
political subdivisions and be mandatory upon 
those subdivisions if administered by them; 

(2) Provide for financial participation by 
the State; 

(3) Provide for establishment or designa- 
tion of a single State agency to administer 
or su administration of the plan; 

(4) Provide for giving claimants a fair 
hearing if their claims are denied or not 
acted upon with reasonable promptness; ' 

(5) Provide methods of administration 
found necessary for the proper and efficient 
operation of the plan—these must include 
a merit system for personnel; 

(6) Provide for making of necessary re- 
ports to the Secretary; 

(7) Provide safeguards against use and 
disclosure of information concerning appli- 
cants for and recipients of assistance, except 
for purposes directly connected with the ad- 
ministration of the plan; 

(8) Provide all individuals wishing to do 
so an opportunity to apply for assistance, 
and provide that assistance will be furnished 
with reasonable promptness to those who 
are eligible; and 

(9) Provide, if the plan includes assistance 
for or on behalf of individuals in private or 
public Institutions, for the establishment or 
designation of a State authority or authori- 
ties to be responsible for establishing and 
maintaining standards for such institutions. 

The new plan requirement is one which 
states that a State plan must include rea- 
sonable standards, consistent with the ob- 
jectives of title I for determining the eligi- 
bility of individuals for old-age assistance 
or medical assistance and the extent of such 
assistance. 

The amended law retains the provisions 
included in the law in 1939 that the State 
plan for old-age assistance must provide for 
taking into consideration any other income 
and resources of an individual in determin- 
ing his need for old-age assistance. This 
requirement is omitted for medical assistance 
to the aged. 

There are four new plan requirements for 
the medical assistance for the aged. The 
State plan must— 

(1) provide for inclusion of some institu- 
tional and some noninstitutional care; 

(2) prohibit enrollment fees, premiums, 
and similar charges as a condition of eligi- 
bility; 

(3) include provisions, to the extent re- 
quired by the Secretary’s regulations, for the 
1 of assistance to residents of the 


State who are temporarily absent therefrom; 


(4) provide that property liens will not be 
imposed on account of benefits received un- 
der the plan during a recipient’s lifetime and 
limit recovery of benefits paid from the re- 
cipient’s estate after the death of any sur- 
viving spouse. 
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The act provides that nothing in the 
amended title I is to be construed to permit 
a State to have In effect with respect to any 
period more than one State plan approved 
under such title. 

MEDICAL GUIDES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As recommended by the Advisory Council 
on Public Assistance, appointed pursuant to 
the Social Security Amendments of 1958, the 
law instructs the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to develop guides or recom- 
mended standards for the information of the 
States as to the level, content, and quality of 
medical care for the public assistance medi- 
cal programs. He would also prepare such 
guides and standards for use in the new 
programs of medical assistance for the medi- 
cally needy aged. It Is expected that the 
Secretary will appoint an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Public Assistance Medical Care with 
whom he will consult on the medical assist- 
ance program. In these ways it is expected 
that the additional Federal funds made avail- 
able in this bill will be channeled as rapidly 
as possible into an improvement in and 
extension of medical services to needy aged 
persons. Under existing provisions of law 
the Secretary has authority to make any re- 
commendations for changes in the program 
should any changes become apparent in the 
administration of the program. These pro- 
visions should insure the development of an 
effective and efficient program adapted to 
the needs of the aged, and to the differences 
among the States. 

According to Senator Kerr, it is hoped and 
expected that States will make every effort 
to take advantage of the new legislation on 
October 1. Those States which do not have 
sufficient legislative authority or appropria- 
tions to take advantage of it were encour- 
aged by him to do so as rapidly as possible. 


The Secretary was requested to make a re- 


port to the Congress by March 15, 1962, as to 
the steps taken by the States to carry out 
the purposes of the legislation. Such report 
shall include whether the States have util- 
ized the additional funds to extend and im- 
prove their medical program for needy in- 
dividuals, and the Secretary's recommenda- 
tions for obtaining the proper level, content, 
and quality of medical care in those States 
which he finds have not done so. 

The Secretary was also requested to make 
a study of all the medical resources avail- 
able to meet the needs of public assistance 
recipients and to report his finding to the 
Congress. According to the House commit- 
tee report: “The information is of vital im- 
portance to the Congress in considering the 
problems of medical care needed by the low- 
income people of the Nation. The commit- 
tee expects the Department will obtain the 
cooperation of the States and various other 
public and voluntary agencies and organiza- 
tions in making the study“ (p. 58). 

NUMBERS OF PERSONS AFFECTED AND COSTS 

Under the revised title I, State plans (with 
Federal matching funds) could provide po- 
tential protection under the new program 
of medical assistance for the aged to as many 
as 10 to 15 million persons aged 65 and over 
whose financial resources are such that, if 
they have sizeable medical expenses they 
will qualify. These 10 to 15 million persons 
would include the vast majority of the 12 
million individuals aged 65 and over who are 
receiving old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits—as well as other aged persons, too. 
Each year, after all State plans are in full 
operation, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare estimates one-half to 1 
million persons may beconte ill and require 
medical services that will result in payments 
under this title. 

In the first year after enactment of the 
law, when relatively few States will probably 
have had an op; ty to develop compre- 
hensive plans (although it is expected that 
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all States now not having comprehensive 
Medical programs for their old-age assist- 
ance recipients will adopt or extend such 
programs) an estimated additional $60 mil- 
lion in Federal funds would be expended for 
medical assistance for the aged. In addition, 
increased Federal funds for matching vendor 
medical-care payments in respect to the 2.4 
million old-age assistance recipients are esti- 
mated at about $140 million. Thus, under 
both programs combined, the additional Fed- 
eral cost would total about $200 million. 
The Department estimated that the States 
and localities would participate to the ex- 
tent of about $60 million. The combined 
Federal, State, and local funds involved 
might be around $260 million. 

With respect to costs after the new pro- 
grams have been in effect for several years, 
it must be considered that the old-age as- 
sistance roll is decreasing slowly, but that 
States with no veridor medical payments now 
(or with small payments of this type) will 
probably develop quite comprehensive med- 
ical-care programs for the old-age assistance 
recipients. The increased Federal funds for 
matching the vendor medical-care payments 
of old-age assistance recipients are estimated 
at about $175 million annually in the long 
run. In addition, an estimated $165 million 
in Federal funds for medical services for the 
aged may be provided in a full year of opera- 
tion after the States have had opportunity 
to develop these programs (and this figure 
could even be somewhat higher if all States 
had relatively well developed and comprehen- 
sive plans). Thus, under both programs 
combined, the annual Federal cost would 
total about 6330 million. The State and 
local funds would be in the neighborhood of 
$170 million. The combined total thus 
would be about 8500 million. 


COÑCLUSION 


The 1960 legislation does not compare in 
scope or significance with the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1950, 1954, 1956, or 1958. 
By rejecting the contributory social insur- 
ance approach for meeting medical care costs 
for the aged and instead extending the pub- 
lic assistance approach, the Congress flaunted 
the principles it has reiterated on several 
Occasions. However, it should be recognized 
that this same experience occurred in 1950 
when Congress rejected disability insurance 
and enacted disability assistance only to 
Make disability Insurance the basic program 
in 1956. 

If major reliance Is placed on the public 
assistance approach for meeting medical care 
needs of the aged, It is likely that the poten- 
tial cost may be in the neighborhood of $1.5 
to 82.5 billion annually from general reve- 
nues, It Is reasonably certain that the 
States will not be able to meet their share 
of such costs and hence the potential will not 
be realized. The issue still remains, then, 
What additional mechanism needs to be 
created to make public assistance medical 
care a supplementary or second line of de- 
fense instead of a primary resource. 

The congressional debate indicated that 
there was bipartisan support for some addi- 
tional Federal action to deal more effectively 
with the problem of medical care for the 
aged. It is likely, therefore, that the next 
Session of Congress will see some additional 
legislation enacted which is not based upon 
the public assistance approach, 

Many States cannot take full advantage 
Of the 1960 legislation without new legis- 
lative authorization and appropriations. 
Consideration should be given to calling 
Special sessions of the State legislatures to 
implement the new legislation. States 
Which have administrative authority to un- 
Plement the new legislation in part or in 
Whole should make every attempt to do 80. 

The 1960 legislation does introduce some 
important new principles: the abolition of 
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any residence requirement for medical as- 
sistance, the “Federal financial share for 
medical assistance without any dollar maxl- 
mum; and the introduction of the incentive 
principle in the retirement test in OASDI. 
Moreover, the abolition of the age 50 limita- 
tion in the disability insurance program ls 
a notable achievement. Four years pre- 
viously the disability insurance program was 
enacted in a most controversial and close 
debate. The program was enacted in the 
Senate In 1956 by only one vote to spare. 
Yet, despite the opposition of the medical 
societies, insurance companies and employer 
groups to its enactment, the administration 
of the program has been a success. Its ex- 
tension in 1960 is ample testimonial to the 
fact that each step in the evolution of social 
legislation is won the hard way, over tre- 
mendous opposition, and criticism. Then 
when enacted, it eventually becomes part 
and parcel of the American way of life and 
accepted by most of those who originally 
opposed it. 

The 1960 legislation is thus another step 
in the process of social legislation which 
will continue. 


Tells Story of First French Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the American Field Service 
has made it possible for many Americans 
to participate in student exchange pro- 
grams abroad. It has helped our stu- 
dents to understand viewpoints and prob- 
lems of other nations; it has replaced 
occasional misunderstanding with rap- 
idly growing friendship. An article in 
the Hunterdon County (N.J.) Democrat 
of September 1 gives an account of the 
program as seen by one New Jersey stu- 
dent. I believe that it tells much about 
the program and its effects. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD., ` 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Te.ts Srory or Finsr Farmen Vistr 

“I love France, but there's no place like 
home,” said Conrad Eberstein, Hunterdon 
Central High School senior who returned on 
Wednesday, August 24, 1960, aboard the SS 
Waterman after a 2½- month stay in France. 

Conrad, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Eberstein of rural Flemington, is the first 
Hunterdon County student to be sent abroad 
by the American Field Service. 

He praised the AFS program as “one of the 
best things that ever happened to a youth.” 

“I felt as if I were facing the world all 
alone,” sald Conrad when after a 9-day 
voyage to France with about 800 other AFS 
students and a tour of Paris with 28 others, 
he alone got off the train in Jonzac and met 
his French family. 

“You have to adjust, but it’s difficult to 

void making comparisons.” 

7 He spoke of the food, “It’s terrific, I liked 
everything,” he said, noting that he had 
gained weight. 

A typical breakfast consisted of a pot of 
tea, coffee, or hot milk and pastries which 
were dunked in your beverage until finished. 
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Lunch, a more elaborate and formal meal, 
began with what Conrad described as a meat 
salad—tuna fish with lettuce and tomatoes, 
for instance. The plates were cleared away, 
and the meat course was served. “It was im- 
polite to refuse a second helping,” he added. 

There was a pause between each course of 
the meal, which lasted about an hour. After 
the meat came the potatoes and then the 
vegetables. Dessert consisted of a plate of 
various cheeses and fresh frults. Bread, but 
rarely butter, was eaten with the meal and 
always washed down with wine. 

When asked about the clothes, it was Con- 
rad's opinion that Americans are better 
dressed. 

OUR ROADS BETTER A 

Roads are different, too. “Our roads are 
superior,” he stated because, he said, we have 
bigger and more cars, and gasoline is cheaper. 
Small cars are more convenient in France 
because there are so many in cities, and the 
streets are so narrow. 

But there are many misconceptions which 
the French and Americans have about each 
other, such as the French thinking all 
Americans are rich. 

The picture that Americans have of French 
girls as being free and uninhibited is wrong. 
said Conrad. They are “severely kept“ and 
don't date until they are 18. Then it’s usu- 
ally In a group, and it's not until a special 
boy who will probably be her husband comes 
along that a boy and girl date alone. 

Conrad felt that American were 
generally more socially mature and poised, 
but he added that scholastically Annie- 
Claude “knew much more than I did.” 

“In science she’s way over my head, and 
in math we're about even.” She has studied 
in her boarding school French, Spanish, and 
English. In her English class she is reading 
Shakespeare and so far has read more Shake- 
speare in what is to her a foreign tongue 
than Conrad has read in school in his native 
language. His French family was pleased 
that Conrad Insisted that only French be 
spoken. 

Vacations are vacations in France, It's a 
period of rest and recuperation from school 
work, and generally speaking very few stu- 
dents have summer jobs. 

His “father,” Dr. Pierre Ouary, is a sur- 
geon with three children—Francine, 23 years 
old and a nurse, Annie-Claude, 17, who wants 
to be a chemical engineer and enjoyed flying 
planes, and Pierre, 15, who would like to be 
an English. translator with the United Na- 
tions. 

He placed his French family, who were 
“maman,” “papa,” “sister,” and “brother” 
from the first day, in an upper-middle socio- 
economic bracket. _ 

Conrad's father“ was on vacation during 
his visit to France and traveled with Conrad 
to surrounding towns in the family Peugeot 
403 which seats four comfortably and could 

in six. 

Although everyone in Jonzac, a town about 
the size of Flemington, but seven or eight 
centuries old, knew Conrad, he said that far 
more attention was paid here to Hunterdon 
Central Exchange students Kit Svenson or 
Jamaliah Rahmat, 

There was no newspaper publicity or pub- 
lic ceremonies. His family had a small in- 
formal party on the night of his arrival, but 
Conrad was not the recipient of any special 
or unusual attention. 

Highlights of his trip were a tour through 
the Louvre in Paris where an English- 
ing guide explained the art in detail. 
began to appreciate art,” said Conrad. 

Marseilles was his favorite city because 
“it was the first I saw through my own eyes.” 
New York, he explained, he had seen through 
the eyes of his parents and Paris through the 
eyes of APS. 

He described the Cote d'Azur, famous 
French resort spot, as “the best thing in 
the world.” It’s hot with no humidity. 


“I 
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There's rarely a cloud in the sky, and when 
it does rain, It always seems to be at night.“ 

When asked about any feeling of anti- 
Americanism, Conrad thought that the 
French felt “many things America did was 
wrong, but that they held nothing against 
the American people.” 

On his departure his “parents’’ presented 
him with a watch. The townspeople gave 
him a pair of white kid tie shoes, and the 
Ouarys’ neighbors gave him a viewmaster 
similar to the kind familiar to Americans 
which holds a circle of colored pictures. 

“J was kissed goodby like a son,” he said. 
He's been greeted like a son in Flemington 
Yes, he intends to go back to France some- 

day, but right now it’s good to be home. 


Sermon by the Very Reverend Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the sermon by the Very 
Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean, the 
Washington Cathedral: 

SERMON PREACHED IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 
BY THE VERY REVEREND Francis B. SAYRE, 
In. 

“I will stand upon my watch, and set me 
upon the tower, and will watch to see what 
he will say unto me, and what I shall an- 
swer’’—Habakkuk 2: 1. 

The minor prophet Habakkuk, who spoke 
these words, was a contemporary of Jere- 
miah; and, because neither humans nor his- 
tory ever really change so very much he is 
also contemporary with us. At least he 
would have found this thorny world pain- 
fully familiar. The Chaldeans were the 
troublers of his time: that bitter and hasty 
nation,” as he called them. But if he lived 
today, he would not be hard put to it to 
discern the modern counterpart of those 
enemies who “march through the breadth of 
the earth, to possess dwelling places that 
are not theirs." Whatever side of the Ka- 
tonga border you live on in the Congo today, 
the tribe on the other side looms fearsome: 
“terrible and dreadful * * * their horses 
are swifter than leopards, and are more 
fierce than the evening wolves * * * they 
fiy as eagles that haste to devour. They come 
all of them for violence.” Before the Chal- 
dees, it had been Egyptians and Persians. 
After them Nazis and Communists—and all 
the panoply of their persistent puppets. 

Was there ever a time in the world when 
in the stillness of despair some man's soul 
did not echo the prophets cry: 

“Destruction is before me. There is strife, 
and contention riseth up. ‘Therefore the 
law is slacked and justice doth never go 
forth. 

"O Jehovah, how long shall I cry and Thou 
wilt not hear Why dost Thou show me in- 
iquity and look upon perverseness?” 

And what does God whisper to the 
prophet's aching indignation? What holi- 
ness or comfort is there for the sole surviv- 
ing child of the recent Lumumba massacre 
in a mission compound; or for an African 
kicked and shot by a South African white 
man who plously tells him that God made 
him trash; or for a Chinese hiding in the 
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bi of a junk, drifting down the- heavy 
— that flows away from the familiar 
wretchedness to unknown rescue in Hong 
Kong? Up—Climb up to a height, says the 
Lord. Mount your tower and watch, Take 
your eyes off the sidewalk and fasten them 
on the horizon; squint out in the distance 
the signs of the times, and perchance while 
you're looking, you'll find the healing of the 
hurt closer than ever you thought—right 
beside you. 

So it was, at any rate, with Habakkuk. He 
took a long view of the despoiler: the ruth- 
less Chaldee who in his day swept men's 
minds and bodies into one net of bondage, 
and worshipped, like the Russians in our 
day, not God, but the net itself. But when 
he had lifted up his eyes so that he could 
see the whole sweep, he saw that these 
wreckers were really sifters: God could use 
them too, to winnow out truth from false- 
hood, courage from selfish pleasantry. They 
tested the mettle of resistance. They were 
the means of God's judgment on the world: 
that which was unworthy among his own 
people would not survive. 

“Thou, O Rock, hast established the 
tyrant for correction,” proclaimed the brave 
prophet. Out of pain would come the 
strength of integrity—a new and cleaner life. 


Thus Habakkuk came to the great conclu- 
sion for which the Bible remembered the 
leader who lived just before Israel collapsed. 
For in the midst of all the chaos this man 
stood upon the tower of his faith, and re- 
newed for his people the undergirding mean- 
ing of it all: “Art not thou from everlasting, 
O Jehovah my God, my Holy One? We shall 
not die.” 


Because God is, we are too. And not until 
anguish and bitter disappointment have 
taken all else away, does either a man or a 
nation lift up his eyes to the hills whence 
cometh help. In the crucible of fire, pur- 
pose is born. 


This past summer I saw & lot of those 
towers which mankind has left here and 
there to mark his vigil through the ages: 
On the coast of Africa, the medieval keeps 
built by Dane and Spaniard, Frenchmen, 
and Portuguese, to guard his trade and pro- 
tect his colonizing foothold. At the edge of 
the broad Atlantic, modern radio towers 
built to patrol the invisible ether and trans- 
mit warnings of storm or riot. But one of 
the most remarkable was a tower I saw in 
Italy, near Ostia, the ancient port of Rome. 
Another keeper of the coast, it was built 
to defend the imperial commerce against 
marauding pirates. Every rampart is still 
intact, and one could imagine the sentinel 
on the parapet alert for the threatening sall. 
There was meaning in his world: around him 
the peaceful fields bearing the fruitful 
image of Creation, and how God meant the 
world to be; beyond, the trackless ocean 
across which the pride of man’s destruc- 
tion might come sailing on any fair breeze. 
But no one keeps watch in that tower now— 
not because there are no longer marauders 
in the world, but because the land has silted 
up in the centuries. Mother Tiber has de- 
posited upland soil in the coastal marsh, and 
the turret that was once scoured by the 
waves is now 8 miles from the sea—the look- 
out ipa its papon spent—just an archaic 
landmark past w ods the wi t 
home from his daily eoa 5 

More than one has remarked that the 
watchtowers of our faith are in like condi- 
tion. The mighty acts of God—His judg- 
ment, His salvation, His sure defense—are 
so silted up in our lives by the slow deposit 
of selfish habit, the little dust of unlifted 
thought, that the spire of vision and of hope 
is held prisoner upon the flatness of the days. 
Meaning is choked by the accumulation of 
familar triviality, and those turrets which 
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once were watchtowers of our purpose, where 
once we climbed to decry the portents of 
God's providence, are now but monuments of 
a dead past. 

Thus many have observed of the present 
political campaign that, while both candi- 
dates, both parties, evince a certain techni- 
cal skill of organization, they each lack the 
power to inspire, to lift the sights of a com- 
placent yet bewildered people to a fresh 
understanding of what God means us to be 
and to do in this confused world. Profession- 
alism is not enough, when you have lost your 
purpose. All the stampedes and clever ma- 
nipulations of the conventions last summer 
only brand the bankruptcy of leaders who 
have built no towers from the top of which 
they and their followers might clearly behold 
the threatening realities at work on every 
continent of the world today, including our 
own. As Democrats cheered for Adlai, then 
voted for Jack, the Congo blew up; and in 
that explosion balanced the fate not only of 
Western civilization, but of all international 
cooperation as well. But nobody mentioned 
this, so far as I have heard, in either con- 
vention. 

These are the issues at stake in the world 
just now, which is to say for us—in this elec- 
tion. Threatening sails are on every horizon, 
but our towers are all silted up. And there 
is no watchman: no brave prophet to see 
God's winnowing in the prostrating chaos of 
our time; no national leader to rediscover 
God's eternity in the long run, who therefore 
will reassure us that therefore we liye. 

In vain one looks for this among the as- 
cendant politicians; In vain in Life maga- 
zine's gift to the American people of a series 
of articles on “the national purpose.“ In 
vain, too—it would seem at the moment— 
from a good part of the Protestant clergy, 
who in the myopia of a battle long since gone 
by, persist in seeing the great issue of this 
election as being the threat of Roman 
Catholic domination of a free people. 

When my friend Dr. Peale cites the awful 
precedent of what happens in Spain or 
Colombia today, he misses the point about 
America. We are not Spain or Colombia; 
not bound by a history and tradition that 
binds us moribundly to the middle ages; but 
we are a new nation, ennobled by a new ex- 
periment in a new world, by which we have 
sought to reflect the fact that God made us 
all, not just some, in his own image, and 
that therefore we can trust one another 
in equality and liberty. 

This is the issue of our times: whether we 
as a people will dare to abide in such freedom 
trustfully, and whether the other nations of 
the world—the new ones of Africa or the old 
ones of Asia or the tired ones of Europe—will 
believe this of us, believing, too, through 
what we are and do that God will also bless 
such a cause, so that they, too, may share in 
it. In this sense religion is by all means an 
issue in this campaign, but not Roman Ca- 
tholicism. And in this sense it is the basic 
battle of all mankind in this crisis; whether 
the net of the enemy will at last succeed in 
scooping us all into its maw; or whether 
God may not, in His strange way, use even 
the sorrow and the distress to sift out a new 
vision, a new world for the watchman to see 
upon his tower. 

“Could ye not watch 1 hour?” Christ asks 
of His disciples. 

“I will stand upon my watch and set me 
upon a tower,” says Habakkuk, “and will 
watch to see what He will say to me, and 
what I shall answer.” 

God grant that we, too, as a people, may 
lift our spirits to watch for the eternal pur- 
pose of God in our Nation’s life: and that, 
though it be assaulted in this world, we shall 
be humble enough to be cleansed by adversity 
and to remain faithful to the glory which 
God has set upon the circle of the earth. 
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Dr. Smith, Should Anybody Make a 
Profit on People Getting Sick? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN I. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in the 
months since I accepted an assignment 
to the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, its chief activity has been a se- 
ries of public hearings on so-called ad- 
ministered prices in the drug industry. 

On other occasions, I have observed 
that the forays of this subcommittee 
sometimes extend into areas where it is 
difficult to perceive a connection with 
the subcommittee’s stated jurisdiction. 
Testimony, for example, has been taken 
on the efficacy of certain modern drugs 
and on the style of certain advertising in 
professional journals. 

The press reports and daily headlines 
which flow from these hearings, if taken 
literally, tend to leave great numbers of 
our citizens with the impression that an 
unscrupulous industry is marketing in- 
ferior products through shady practices 
at excessive prices with outrageous 
profits. 

There has now come to my attention 
an article from the summer quarter, 
1960, issue of Quest magazine which does 
much, in my estimation, to set straight 
the record of the drug industry, its prac- 
tices and problems. Its title is, “Dr. 
Smith, Should Anybody Make a Profit 
on People Getting Sick?“ 

This article, Mr. President, contain- 
ing the forthright answers of Dr. Aus- 
tin Smith, president of the Pharmaceuti- 
Cal Manufacturers Association, to the 
Questions of the editors of Quest, is most 
helpful to a better understanding of the 
drug industry. I request therefore that 
it be included in the Appendix of the 

RD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dr. Surra, SHOULD ANYBODY MAKE A Pnorrr 
ON PEOPLE GETTING SICK? 

With the cost of drugs making headlines, 
Quest interviewed Dr. Austin Smith, presi- 
dent of the Pharmaceutical. Manufacturers 

tion, asking him about this emotion- 
Charged subject. Here are our questions, and 
ħis answers: 


“Question. Dr. Smith, should anybody 

make & profit on people getting sick? 
Answer. This seems to me a question of 

Providing service, providing necessary service, 
we One of people profiteering on illness, 

du could just as well ask the question 
bud one provide food for those who are 

Ungry. They are necessary services, both 
of them—foods and drugs. Or housing, 
clothing 
Foe on Well then, Dr. Smith, when 

Own familly is sick, do you enjoy buyin, 

druga? y is sick, do y joy buying 
b Answer. I don't suppose anyone enjoys 
ie anything that represents something 

T which there is no pleasure. But I can 
Say that I have never regretted buying drugs 
th use I realize the life-saving value or 

5 comfort- giving value of them. 

_. Question. What do people pay for drugs? 

Answer. You can answer that in several 
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ways. First, the prescription that is bought 
today by the average person amounts to 
around $3. About 60 percent of prescrip- 
tions cost $3 or less; and 85 percent cost 85 
or less. About one in a hundred come to $10 
or more, 

“Question. All right, then, how much of 
that $3 average prescription represents pro- 
fit? 

“Answer. Of the $3, the retailer gets about 
a dollar, the wholesaler, 45 cents, and the 
manufacturer, $1.50. If he makes about 13 
percent profit on a dollar and a half—which 
is the average for the drug industry—I think 
it is obvious that he isn’t making very 
much money on a $3 prescription drug item. 

“If I remember correctly, the cost of drugs 
per person per day came to 5 cents in 1958. 
At the same time, food and tobacco came to 
$1.31, transportation 54 cents, and recrea- 
tion 27 cents. How many times have you 
heard people who drive cars complain about 
having to buy a couple of quarts of oil? 
They are spending far more for gasoline 
than they are for drugs. The average per- 
son doesn’t have many prescriptions during 
a lifetime. Some have quite a few, some 
have none. When you take all these factors 
into consideration, I insist that we should be 
speaking about the low cost of drugs rather 
than talking of them as expensive. 

“Question. Are drugs as big a part of th 
cost of health as they once were? : 

“Answer. No; the percentage of the dollar, 
the health dollar, that is devoted to drugs is 
steadily declining. The total number of dol- 
lars spent for drugs obviously is increasing 
because of the expanding population and be- 
cause of the frequency of individual illness, 
but the percentage of the medical care dollar 
spent on drugs is less, and is continuing to 
show a gradual decrease. 

“Question, Can you Compare drug costs to 
hospital costs? Is it hospital costs that 
show a greater increase? 

“Answer. Oh, yes; much more. Drugs 
have increased much less than have other 
forms of medical care—or the cost of living 
in general. The full impact, because of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, of hospital costs is 
not so obvious to the general public as the 
price of drugs. 

“Question. But then, Dr. Smith, where do 
all these figures of 7,000-percent profits on 
drugs come from? 

“Answer. Such a 7,000-percent markup 
really has nothing to do with profits. The 
figure you refer to was a markup over the 
basic chemical that was used in one drug, 
and doesn't take any other costs into ac- 
count. You can take tapwater and make it 
suitable for injection into the body; theoreti- 
cally, you have a markup of several hundred 
thousand percent. But one firm's profit was 
actually 7.6 percent. 

“Question. That's way below the average 
of 13 percent you mentioned, isn’t it? 

“Answer. Yes; but it is on just a single 
item. The figures for 1958 showed overall 
profit after taxes were less than 13 percent. 

“Question. But on individual items the 
profit can vary? 

“Answer. Yes. Manufacturers may lose 
money on some items, they may make just 
a few percent on others, and they may make 
considerably more on a few when these drugs 
first become availabie. It’s a common ex- 
perience that the price will come down as 
production increases and as other factors 
come into the picture—and soon some better 
drug is put on the market. 

“Question. But can't a maker protect his 
profit by patenting his drug? 

“Answer. Well, he can protect it, but he 
can’t guarantee it. A patent doesn’t neces- 
sarily tee a profit. In fact, many 
patents don't result in marketable products, 
so here there's no profit at all. About all 
you can say is that a patent gives you the 
hope of protecting an investment. 

“Question. Then don't you have the case 
of other manufacturers trying to get around 
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the patent, trying to find similar drugs that 
wouldn't be covered by the patent? 

“Answer. Yes; in fact, that is one of the 
advantages of the patent system; it discloses 
enough about a new product to encourage 
competitors to develop something that is 
better or cheaper. 

“Question. How many new drugs are 
turned up in a year? 

“Answer. Not very many. According to 
a study that was made in 1958, the drug 
industry produced and screened about 
114,000 compounds that year. Of this 114,- 
000, only about 1,900 looked as though they 
might be worth clinical trial. And when 
clinical tests of these are through, possibly 
between 40 and 60 will eventually appear on 
the pharmacist’s shelves for use by the doc- 
tor. It has been estimated by some econ- 
omists in the industry that 1 out of 7 mar- 
keted products is profitable, so that means 
that if 1 drug in 2,900 pans out, 1 in about 
20,000 is profitable. 

“Question. Now this figure of 114,000 new 
drugs in 1958, would the number be about 
the same for 1959? 

“Answer. I can't tell you; 1958 is the only 
year such a study has yet been made in this 
area, I would be willing to hazard a guess 
there would be as many or more. 

“Question. Could you compare it, say, to 
1939? Were many new compounds studied 
then? 

“Answer, Oh, no. Obviously not. The de- 
velopment of the so-called modern drug 
therapy or chemotherapy is essentially a 
post-World War II development. While the 
sulfonamides and antibiotics were developed 
for armed service use during the war, the ap- 
plication of these lifesaving drugs for the 
public came after the war. 

“Question. Where were these modern drugs 
discovered? 

“Answer. I don't have that figure offhand, 
but I do know that on basis of a study com- 
pleted for 1959, out of 60 new products that 
were introduced in the United States, 43 were 
discovered in this country. 

“Question. What country came next? 

“Answer. I don’t know. I would suspect 
France, but I don't know. It could be the 
Scandinavian countries, England, Switzer- 
land, Germany, or France. 

“Question. Now, take one of the drugs that 
was developed abroad. Would it sell for less 
in the country where it was discovered? 

“Answer. Probably. 


hourly wage of people in these other coun- 
tries and compare it to the same figure for 
the U.S. citizen, you will find about the same 
ratio on drug prices abroad to 
here. Where the average hourly 
lower, the same drug can be 
cheaply. This also means that the cost o 
distribution would be somewhat less. 


price it is overseas? 
“Answer. There is a problem to that. The 


about a drug discovered elsewhere, and he ar- 
ranges to make it available in this country. 
Once he has conducted his own tests, he 
makes the drug in his own plant and markets 
it. These tests—like those on all prod- 
ucts—are to check safety, usefulness and, 
of course, quality. 

“Question. How does the cost of these 
quality control tests compare to the actual 
manufacturing cost? 

“Answer. represent considerable in- 
vestment. For example, a fairly well known 
firm opened up a new control laboratory for 
his plant a few months ago. This control 
laboratory cost about $2 million. In it is 
about a million dollars worth of equipment, 
and it will cost about a million dollars per 
year to keep it going—just so he can test 
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his products to make sure they meet all the 
requirements that are necessary. 

“Another way of looking at this is to con- 
sider the number of tests that go into the 
control of simple things like a tranquilizer 
or an aspirin preparation, or of a steroid 
hormone, I asked three firms, three differ- 
ent firms, to type a list of the number of 
steps that would be involved. The com- 
pany that makes an aspirin preparation, 
a simple aspirin that is sold to physicians, 
gave me a list of steps which required six 
sheets of 8% by 11 paper. The manufac- 
turer of the tranquilizer gave 10 sheets. The 
manufacturer of the steroid said he couldn't 
do it. It would have taken 1,000 sheets. 

“Question. You mentioned steroids. 
Aren't these the products that old people 
often need a lot of? 

“Answer. Well, the industry has a num- 
ber of studies underway at this time. One 
is a study of the drug needs that exist in 
the United States, with particular reference 
to old-age groups and low economic Income 
groups. These individuals do have special 
needs—but their needs are not just confined 
to drugs. They have special requirements 
for food, rent, utilities, too. 

“Question. Then what about the welfare 
people in Connecticut? Were they wise to 
advise the use of generic-named drugs, rather 
than of trade-named drugs? 


“Answer. I don't think, in general, you . 


could save too much without running a risk 
of drug substitution—with somebody other 
than the physician determining what kind 
of a drug reaches the patient, which means 
that inferior quality drugs might be pur- 
chased. 

“Question. How do the brand-name and 
generic-name drugs compare as to price and 
quality? 

“Answer. In general, with the exception 
of a few percent, there isn’t much price dif- 
ference between the trade name products 
and the generic mame products that are 
made available at the well-known pharma- 
ceutical houses. There are some manufac- 
turers that will make available a cheaper 
brand of drug. But these are not necessarily 
marketed with the same controls that the 
better houses provide to insure product 
quality. 

“Question. A few months ago, a major 
magazine said patients should pressure their 
doctors into ng the lower cost drugs. 
What do you think of that? 

“Answer. Ph prescribe the drug 
that they think is best suited to the patient's 
needs. I am sure that what the doctor has 
in mind when he prescribes a drug is the 
best interest of the patient in every respect. 
He obviously wants an effective drug, a drug 
he can depend on, and he is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the cost of drugs so I 
am sure that the proper approach is not the 

t telling the doctor what to prescribe, 
but the patient having faith in what the 
doctor does prescribe.” 


The Best Naval Reserve Unit in the 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OP NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, last year it 


Was my pleasant duty to attend the cere- 
monies awarding the coveted Forrestal 
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trophy to a unit of the Naval Reserve 
Training Center at Whitestone, in my 
home county of Queens. This trophy is 
awarded to the best Naval Reserve sur- 
face division out of the more than 300 
throughout the country. These Reserve 
units are judged on the basis of achieve- 
ment in the following areas: on-board 
Strength, attendance at drills, active 
duty for training, petty officer participa- 
tion and advancement in rating. The 
unit with the highest cumulative score 
wins the trophy. 

I have just been advised that the same 
unit, Surface Division 3—77, has accom- 
plished the singular achievement of win- 
ning this award again this year and, as 
Vice Adm. Charles Wellborn, Jr., said 
in his telegram of congratulations: 

It is hard to reach the top position but in 
this program, it is harder to repeat the per- 
formance. 


In further recognition, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Adm. Arleigh A. 
Burke, said in a telegram to the division: 

By repeating your 1959 performance you 
have become the first division ever to win 
the James V. Forrestal trophy twice. My 
heartiest congratulations to each member of 
your Surface Division 3-77 for your sus- 
tained outstanding record, 


The U.S. Naval Reserve Training Cen- 
ter at Whitestone comprises two surface 
divisions, 3-77 and 3-76; a CB Division 
3-17; a Naval Security Group 3-1; CED 
Company 3—42; Ship Activation Mainte- 
nance and Repair Division 3-3. It is also 
the home of the Reserve crew for the 
U.S. S. Harris. These units afford train- 
ing for approximately 800 men and offi- 
cers. The commanding officer of this 
important naval training center, Comdr. 
Robert J. Stankowski, who now has to his 
credit two winners in 2 consecutive years, 
also should be commended for bringing 
in his CB Division 3-17 in third place 
this year in national competition, and for 
the fifth-place spot that was awarded to 
Naval Security Group Division 3-1, 
Such accomplishment could only be 
achieved by deep and sincere dedication 
and devotion to the cause of the Navy, 
unceasing work, and intelligent leader- 
ship—my hat is off to him. 

No less honors should go to Comdr. 
A. D. Oder, commanding officer of Bat- 
talion 3-22, who commanded Surface 
Division 3-77 during the period of its 
Forrestal winning competition last year, 
and who has since understandably been 
promoted to the command of the entire 
battalion. 

The commanding officer of the winning 
Division 3-77 is Lt. Comdr. Prentice 
Cushing, Jr., of Douglaston, Quecns, who 
guided his division to victory in grueling 
competition, and who has demonstrated 
the ability to keep a top team in topflight 
shape. i 

It is indeed gratifying to me to know 
that the Navy has an active, vigorous 
training program. I am glad also that 
the best Reserve unit in the entire coun- 
try is in my own county of Queens. I 
hope that the Whitestone Training Cen- 
ter will continue to be the finest and it is 
my hope that the Department of the 
Navy will give appropriate recognition 
to these splendid officers. 


September 20 


Words Nullified by Deeds—A Look at the 
Administration’s Middle East Poli- 


cies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
ment which I have prepared on the ad- 
ministration's Middle East policies. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GEUENING 

Almost 4 years ago, on November 2, 1956, 
Vice President Nom stated: “There can be 
no double standard of conduct in interna- 
tional affairs,” 

On June 26, 1958, in soothing the fears of 
party officials concerning the effects on their 
political fortunes of the Sherman Adams 
affair, Vice President Nrxon stated: “The 
public memory is short.” 

Probably in no other aspect of its ad- 
ministration of public affairs does the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration hope that the 
public memory will be shorter than with 
respect to its double standard of conduct in 
the Middle East—of its words nullified by 
its deeds. 

President Truman acted to give U.S. recog- 
nition to Israel as a sovereign state in May 
1948. The United States was the first nation 
in the world to take this step. 

President Truman acted promptly and 
decisively and adopted a policy of support 
and friendship for the new Republic of Is- 
rael because he was a realist facing up to 
pertinent and deeply t facts, 

For the fact was that Israel, with a land 
area of only 7,800 square miles and a popu- 
lation of $650,000, was the only true domoc- 
racy in the Middle East. 

The fatt was that its people were free 
people and its political institutions founded 
on America’s own cherished principle of 
government by consent of the governed. 

The fact was that it was an oasis of 
civilization in a desert of backwardness, an 
oasis surrounded by dictatorships control- 
ling areas and populations many times 
greater than those of Israel and ruling them 
without regard to individual rights or free- 
doms. : 

The fact was, and has increasingly become, 
that this long savagely persecuted people, 
with unprecedented effort, dedication and 
determination and in the face of incredible 
obstacles, were converting this tiny arid 
sliver of earth into a civilized homeland 


“blooming with agriculture, flourishing with 


small industries and setting up in that long 
stagnant backwater of the world new high 
standards of education, health, and welfare. 

The fact was that if peace was to come to 
that troubled area of the world, the example 
of democracy, working and progressing, that 
was Israe], must be encouraged and main- 
tained, an example to shine as a beacon to 
lead the neighboring backward and op- 
pressed peoples to better living standards 
and greater freedom. Clearly, while the 
feudal Arab chieftains had no interest in 
the greater emancipation of their own peo- 
ple, how obviously desirable was such a 
policy for the United States to proclaim and 
follow. 

But instead, the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration, while occasionally professing 
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Sympathy with the aims and aspirations of 
Israel, has acted to the contrary. 

There was the administration's buildup 
of the prestige and power of the Arab nations 
without an equal effort to maintain the 
status and strength of Israel as the demo- 
cratic outpost in the Middle East—the sym- 
bolic gift of a pistol to General Naguib, 
Nasser's predecessor—the invitations to 
heads of state of the Arab nations, quickly 
offered and readily accepted—the economic 
aid granted without regard to whether it 
would merely intrench the feudal rulers or 
benefit their people. 

There was the policy of impartiality in 
which the Elsenhower-Nixon administration, 
professedly dedicated to peace, studiously 
overlooked the fact that the Arab nations 
were proclaiming unabashedly that they 
were at war with Israel and were united in 
the purpose to achieve Israel's destruction 
and the extermination of its people. It was 
à policy almost tantamount to a declaration 
that the United States would look the other 
way while Israel's neighbors undertook its 
annihilation. 

There was the pressure on the British by 
the United States to give up the Suez Canal, 
without a commitment from Egypt guaran- 
teeing free transit for the trade of all 
nations. 

There was the disavowal of the tripartite 
agreement under which the boundaries of 
Israel were guaranteed and the United 
States, France, and Great Britain were 
Pledged to prevent any change in the rela- 
tive armed strength of the countries of the 
Middle East. 

There was the persistent refusal of the 
Elsenhower-Nixon administration to supply 
arms to Israel to meet the ever-growing im- 
balance in armed strength between Israel 
and her hostile neighbors due in great meas- 
ure to the fact that Soviet Russia, 
ing the vacuum left by the disavowal of the 
tripartite agreement, was hastening to make 
Egypt an armed camp. 

There was the heightening tension be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors because 
Of the hit and run raids of Egyptian fada- 
yeem units into Israel's territory resulting 
in 364 Israeli wounded and 101 killed in the 
course of 1,843 cases of armed robbery and 
theft, 1.339 cases of armed clashes, and 172 
Cases of sabotage, all on Israeli soil—with 
Israel's continued unheeded protests to the 
United Nations, none of which resulted in the 
application of any effective sanctions against 
the Arab nations. 

There was the continued and mounting 
blockade of the Suez Canal by Egypt against 
shipping to and from Israel regardless of the 
flag flown by the vessel carrying the Israeli 
goods and the reaching into the cities of the 
United States by the Arab nations to en- 
force the blockade by requiring American 

doing business in Arab countries to 

te against employees of the Jewish 

race, even in their offices in the United 
States, 

Then came the Aswan Dam fiasco. First 
the Eisenhower-Nixon administration prom- 
ised financial aid to Nasser for the construc- 
tion of the dam. Then, suddenly, for rea- 
Sons never adequately explained the admin- 
istration withdrew its offer. Nasser promptly 

ted by seizing the Suez Canal. At that 
Nasser assured the world that there 
Would be free and open transit through the 
canal without discrimination, overt or cov- 
ert; this covers both political and technical 
aspects. Further, Nasser promised that the 
rerntion of the canal should be insulated 
the policies of any country. 

These promises were not kept. 

The blockade of the Suez Canal continued. 

The raids by the Egyptians, urged by the 

machinery of the United Arab 
Republic, were stepped up. 
y, in October 1956, in desperation Is- 
Fina marched into neighboring areas 
Selze the enemy’s operating bases. 
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It was then that the Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration, after for years the 
warning signs of danger in the increasing 
tempo of Egyptian raids across Israeli bor- 
ders, the blockage of the Suez Canal, which 
was slowly cutting off Israel's economic life- 
line, and Israel's repeated but unavailing ap- 
peals to the United Nations, moved against 
its traditional friends and allies, Britain and 
France, and against the only democratic na- 
tion in the Middle East, Israel. 

Ambassador Lodge, on behalf of the United 
States, called for a meeting of the United 
Nations Security Council to consider a reso- 
lution of the United States. That proposed 
resolution, introduced by the United States 
in anger at Israel's action to prevent further 
marauding attacks, not only demanded that 
Israel withdraw, but called upon all members 
of the United Nations “to refrain from giving 
any military, economic, or financial assist- 
ance to Israel so long as it has not complied 
with this resolution.” 

A taut world then witnessed a curious vot- 
ing pattern in the United Nations. On that 
resolution the United States and Soviet 
Russia voted for the imposition of sanctions 
against Israel—a strange bed fellowship that 
Henry Cabot Lodge had wrought for the 
United States—while France and Great Brit- 
ain voted against such action. 

And the next day—on a Soviet resolution 
calling merely for a cease fire and for Israeli 
withdrawal—the United States abstained 
from voting because, as Ambassador Lodge 
explained it, he could not vote for a resolu- 
tion which did not contain the sanctions 
against Israel which he had first proposed. 
(He is the man whom Presidential Candidate 
Nixon now proposes to send to the Middle 
East to straighten out its difficulties.) 

It was at that point that Vice President 
Nixon treated our break with our traditional 
allles—France and Great Britain—as an 
accomplishment rather than a setback. He 
stated: 

“For the first time in history [as a result 
of the Suez crisis], we have shown inde- 
pendence of Anglo-French policies toward 
Asia and Africa which seemed to us to reflect 
the colonial tradition. That declaration of 
independence has had an electrifying effect 
throughout the world,” 

The electrifying effect upon the world was 
closer to dismay than to rejoicing. 

In pressing for the withdrawf&l of Israeli 
troops, President Eisenhower himself ap- 
peared before a nationwide television audi- 
ence and made the solemn pledge that If the 
Suez Canal were blockaded in the future 
such action “would be dealt with firmly by 
the family of nations.” 

Israel withdrew its troops. It relinquished 
the fruits of its brilliant triumph on the field 
of battle. 

But Nasser, emboldened by what, after a 
crushing military defeat, had become, thanks 
to the U.S. action before the U.N., a clear- 
cut victory, tightened the noose around 
Israel's economic existence by stringently en- 
forcing his ban against all ships dealing with 
Israel using the Suez Canal. 

In December 1959, despite strong congres- 
sional protests, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development made a 
loan of $56 million to Nasser to widen and 
deepen the Suez Canal. 

No quid pro quo, no conditions relating to 
freedom of transit, were requested or exacted 
from the United Arab Republic in exchange 
for this munificent financial and moral 
support. 

This loan was granted at almost the pre- 
cise moment when a Danish and a Greek 
ship were being detained at Port Said be- 
cause they were involved in trade with 
Israel—at exactly the hour when Egypt was 
publicly and defiantly repudiating its pledge 
of “free and open transit through the canal 
without discrimination, overt or covert,” and 
was acting in violation of President Eisen- 
hower’s proclaimed commitment. 
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It should be noted that all the US. rep- 
resentatives on the International Bank voted 
for this loan. The president, the three vice 
presidents and the treasurer of the Bank are 
all American citizens. The United States 
controls 32 percent of the voting strength of 
the Bank. With European nations interested 
in preserving free transit through the Suez 
Canal, the United States controls over 50 
percent of the Bank's vote. A simple word 
from the White House to the Bank’s official- 
dom indicating that it was the policy of the 
United States not to grant such a loan with- 
out a commitment on the part of the Egyp- 
tian Government to allow freedom of passage 
to ships of all nations, would have been 
accepted and acted upon by the U.S. officials 
at least and would, undoubtedly, have pre- 
valled with the other board members. 

Either the commitment to allow freedom 
of transit would have been made, or the loan 
would not have been made, 

The promise of President Eisenhower that 
any action to blockade the Suez would be 
“dealt with firmly by the family of nations” 
was nullified by the action of the Interna- 
tional Bank, with the United States having 
almost one-third of the votes, in granting 
the $56 million loan without even an attempt 
to secure a commitment for the free passage 
of all ships. A negative vote by the United 
States—and the Bank—until and unless 
there was an assurance of free transit 
through the canal would have been under- 
stood—an affirmative vote for the loan can- 
not be understood except in terms that the 
Elsenhower-Nixon administration does not 
mean what it says about championing free- 
dom of transit through the Suez Canal. 

This action is in marked contrast to the 
following high-sounding words recently ut- 
tered by Vice President Nrxow in reply to an 
inquiry from President Label A. Katz of 
B'nai B'rith: 

“I believe that we must continue to press 
for the effective implementation of the prin- 
ciple of freedom of the seas and free access 
to international waterways, and the pro- 
tection of the interests of American seamen 
and shipping now being discriminated 
against by the Arab boycott and blacklisting 
policy.” 

It seems obvious that the United States, 
by not matching its deeds to its words, has 
continued and aggravated the tension in the 
Middle East. 

The question of freedom of transit through 
the Suez Canal was considered by Congress 
this year in connection with the pasage of 
the Mutual Security Act Amendments of 
1960. 

Senator Paur Dovatas, of Illinois, 
an amendment to the bill to the effect that 
it was the sense of the Congress that as- 
sistance under the Mutual Security Act be 
administered so as to give effect to the prin- 
ciples that the United States favors freedom 
of navigation in international waterways and 
economic cooperation between recipient 
nations. 

This provision was bitterly fought by the 
administration in the Senate. The amend- 
ment was adopted by a vote of 45 to 25 with 
77 percent of the Democrats voting for it and 
60 percent of the Republicans voting against 
it. Both Senator KENNEDY and Senator 
Jonnson voted for the amendment, 

Senator JoHNson's motion to table a mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote carried by a vote 
of 40 to 29 with 73 percent of the Democrats 
voting for it and 71 percent of the Republi- 
cans voting against it. Actually the amend- 
ment carried with it no compulsion since it 
gave the President discretion to follow or not 
to follow the Senate's recommendation to 
use economic aid as a lever to enforce free- 
dom of navigation. Since that time it has 
become clear that the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration has disregarded the Senate's 
suggested cy. 

Indeed, — administration's strong reac- 
tion against conditioning foreign aid upon 
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adherence to the principle of freedom of 
transit through international waters is in 
marked contrast to its insistence in October 
1956, in the United Nations that all mem- 
ber nations withdraw economic aid to Israel. 

Four years ago—and about 2 weeks be- 
fore Israeli troops marched to capture neigh- 
boring Egyptian bases from which the 
murderous raids on Israel had been 
launched, and Ambassador Lodge asked the 
Security Council to impose economic sanc- 
tions against Israel, Vice President Nixon 
said: 

“As an example, President Eisenhower's 
patient yet firm leadership in the crises that 
developed over the Suez Canal is making it- 
self felt throughout a tense world today. 
I can report to you that we are making head- 
way in this difficult matter; we have kept 
the peace; and it appears that Mr. Eisen- 
hower's tolerance and wisdom and leader- 
ship will serve to avert armed conflict in 
that part of the globe“ 

But these high-sounding words have been 
nullified by the actions of the Elsenhower- 
Nixon administration since taking office. 

They have been nullified by: 

U.S. pressure upon Great Britain to with- 
draw from the Suez Canal without recelv- 
ing assurances from Egypt as to free transit 
of the canal. 

Denial of arms to Israel while arming 
Saudi Arabia and while Communist Russia 
was arming Egypt. 

Ignoring the increased tempo of Egyptian 
raids upon Israel. 

The consistence of Ambassador Lodge of 
the imposition of sanctions upon Israel. 

The vote by the U.S. members of the In- 
ternational Bank in favor of a loan to Egypt 
for the Suez Canal without the receipt of 
assurances that there would be free transit. 

The strong fight by the Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration against the adoption of an 
amendment by the Congress expressing its 
opinion that economic aid should not be 
granted to nations which did not honor their 
commitments regarding freedom of transit in 
international waters. 

The Eisenhower-Nixon record must be 
Judged not by its words but by its deeds, 
and by the wide gap that exists between 
promise and performance, 

As Senator Kenwepy has said in referring 
to the mutual security amendment that 
gives the President the power to crack down 
on the violators of freedom of navigation 
if he chooses to use it: 

“If America's word to the world is to have 
any meaning, if the decisions and resolu- 
tions of the United Nations are to be bind- 
ing on all parties, if the mutual security 
amendment which I cosponsored with Sena- 
tor Paut H. Dovstas is to have meaning, if 
the clean, thoughtful language of the Demo- 
cratic platform is to have meaning—the in- 
fluence of this Nation and other maritime 
powers must be brought to bear on a just 
solution that removes all discrimination 
from the Suez Canal,” 

Tor the past 7% years that “influence of 
this Nation” has conspicuously not been 
brought to bear. 


Analysis of Our Atomic Aircraft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, in our 


complex Defense Establishment, it is 
often difficult for the average citizen to 
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keep abreast of constantly changing 
techniques and developments. Mr. Low- 
ell K. Bridwell, distinguished Scripps-. 
Howard reporter, who represents my 
hometown paper, the Cleveland Press, 
has performed yeoman service in bring- 
ing to his readers a graphic description 
of development of the B-70 engine. His 
article follows: 
ANALYSIS OF Our ATOMIC AIRCRAFT 
(By Lowell K. Bridwell) 

In ano Farts, Inano—The red warning 
light blinked ominously, but the familiar 
ear-splitting scream of twin jet engines was 
muffied to a gentle whine. 

These were the only above-ground signs 
that a group of General Electric Co. scien- 
tists and engineers were operating a nuclear 
powerplant capable of flying a plane: 

But they were just tests—such as have been 
going on in various forms for 3½ years. 

The heat-producing nuclear reactor, con- 
nected to two jet engines by a steel tubing 
and mounted on a specially designed plat- 
form, is tested in a movable aluminum- 
skinned building. The jet exhausts are con- 
nected to a long tunnel which empties into 
a huge smokestack similar to those seen on 
powerplants. But this is just the surface. 

Below ground, thick-walled rooms house 
scientists, technicians, instruments, and 
intricate wiring. These instruments, 
coupled to the nuclear powerplant, tell the 
scientists how every part is functioning. 

This clumsy power package was never de- 
signed, of course, to be put in a plane. 

Yet GE scientists have operated it continu- 
ously for 65 hours at temperatures believed to 
be over 2,000°. 

Dr. J. W. Morfitt, GE’s Idaho test station 
manager, stiggested the “engine” could have 
gone on for many more hours. The 2,000- 
plus temperature is substantially higher 
than will be needed for “chemical fuel” 
engines for the B-70 wifich still is on the 
drawing boards. 

The B-70 engines, also to be built by GE, 
will be able to handle a much greater volu- 
ume of air, however, and therefore produce 
more thrust than the infant nuclear jets. 

“The volume of air we can handle is a real 
problem,” said Brig. Gen. Irving L. Branch, 
aircraft. nuciear-propulsion chief. The 
higher the heat and the greater the volume of 
air pushed through a jet, the more thrust it 
will produce, 

That's the reason, Branch said, the present 
metal core nuclear reactors are to be re- 
placed with ceramic core reactors, 

GE scientists and AEC officials already have 
tested large components of a ceramic core re- 
actor and found them satisfactory. 

A ceramic core reactor, to provide the 
necessary heat, may be used in both GE's 
direct cycle system and Pratt & Whitney's 
indirect cycle. But it is more important to 
the GE method. 

A regular jet engine takes in outside air 
through its front scoop, compresses it and 
then releases it into a combustion chamber 
where jet fuel is burned. The heated and 
expanded air is then released through a tur- 
bine and out the exhaust, producing thrust. 

In GE's engine, the nuclear reactor merely 
will replace the combustion chamber and the 
air will be heated and expanded as it passes 
through the reactor. 

In Pratt & Whitney's powerplant, the 
nuclear reactor will be used to heat liquid 
metal which then will be pumped through 
pipes to a radiator. The air will be heated 
and expanded as it passes through the radia- 
tor 


Branch says the indirect cycle has the 
potential of producing as much thrust as GE's 
powerplant, but will weigh less. He con- 
ceded, however, that all the special tubing, 
pumps, valves, and other equipment in the 
Pratt and Whitney system become a plum- 
ber’s nightmare.” 
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Regardless of which system is selected, ac- 
cording to General Branch, the actual jet 
engine presents no problem. GE already is 
working on a new model which will be even 
larger than the one designed to go into the 
B-70. 

Discovering relatively light shielding for 
the reactors to protect the plane and ground 
crew from harmful radiation effects once was 
one of the major drawbacks to nuclear air- 
craft propulsions. This problem also has 
been largely licked, Branch says. 


Summer Rebellion: It Aims at Releas- 
ing the Brake Instead of Applying 
Pressure e 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OP NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, teachers in the United States 
have demonstrated time and time again 
that, when freed from the pressures of 
overcrowded classrooms and routine 
duties, they will draw upon their imagi- 
nations and resourcefulness to develop 
active interest and intellectual accóm- 
plishments among their students. 

An article by Fred M. Hechinger in the 
August 14 issue of the New York Times 
demonstrates this fact anew. Although 
he writes about experimental projects, he 
clearly shows that student response can 
reach new heights when new efforts are 
made. 


Mr. President, at a time when many 
citizens are searching for ways to make 
our educational process even more pro- 
ductive than it is now, Mr. Hechinger’s 
article has special significance. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMER REBELLION: Ir AIMS AT RELEASING 

THE BRAKE INSTEAD or APPLYING PRESSURE 


(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

Summer school, 1960, may go down in his- 
tory as the proving ground for the educa- 
tional revolution. Its slogan could be: 
“Never again underestimate the power of the 
student’s mind.” 

Nobody will ever know how many separate 
and independent experimental programs of 

were carried out this summer, but 
the great majority appear to have had one 
common aim; to forget what the rulebooks 
say about how much or how little a student 
at a given age can absorb. 

Here are some unorthodox experiments, 
each an attempt to break out of the strait- 
jacket of routine school organization: 

1. Elementary school age: Last week, the 
first season of Science & Arts Camps, Inc., 
in Fairfield County, Conn., came to a close. 
On the day before commencement, 6 weeks 
after the opening session at the Darien High 
School, an 11-year-old boy was heard dis- 
cussing his summer study of Aristotle's views 
on politics. Most of the 216 children were 
able to speak and understand simple Russian 
phrases and the Russian alphabet. 
At least one boy, who had always considered 
fifth-grade mathematics a necessary evil, had 
revised his scholarly estimate radically 
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enough to make mathematics his favorite 
subject. Everyone of the grade-schoo!l chil- 
dren had found daily work at writing and art 
compatible not only with mathematics and 
science but with outdoor fun and summer 
games, 

SUPPORT ENLISTED 

The SAAC program, born of an idea by 
Dr. Hertzel Fishman, past chairman of the 
Fellowship of Ministers in Greenwich, Conn., 
has enlisted the cooperation of seven school 
districts in Patrfield County and enrolled 
children from public, private, and parochial 
schools in a combination of day-camp and 
academic adventure, 

The children, 9- to il-year-olds, from 
fourth to sixth grade, came with IQ's rang- 
ing from 118 to 185. Most of the “master 
counselors" were outstanding teachers, some 
imported from other school . ‘They 
were assisted by selected college students and 
talented high school seniors and juniors. 
Several high school principals took part in 
the direction. 

Every youngster spent large blocks of time 
each week at science, communications (writ- 
ing, debate, and discussion), Russian, art, 
and mathematical concepts and theory. 
During up to 2 hours of a 6-hour day, the 
children had free time in which they car- 
ried on their favorite subjects on their own. 

SCHOLARSHIP AID 


Tuition was $180 per child, but 30 students 
Teceived echolarship aid. Included in the 
summer fee is the promise of a year-round 
followup program in which teachers, school 
administrators, and community volunteers 
Will cooperate to offer the students con- 
tinuing after school instruction. About 60 
of the group have already been selected for 
continued Russian study. 

Dr. Stanley Lorenzen, principal of West- 
port 's Staples High School and one of the 
SAAC directors, said the experience showed 
children ready to do far more advanced work 

is generally expected of them. He 
thinks this muy influence the regular school 
Program. 

2. Special high school courses: The move- 
ment to make summer high school instruc- 
tion something better than just an extension 
Of the regular school program now is in its 
Second or third year. A typical course which 
Only a few years ago would have been con- 
sidered radical, is a special offering in human- 
ities at Long Beach (N-¥.) High School. It 
includes art, music, literature and a study of 
Politics, Along with a great deal of reading 
And extensive writing, students take carefully 
Fulded trips to museums, to foreign con- 
Sulates and to special exhibits. They com- 
ment on their findings not only in words but 
in the medium natural to their talent 
Painting, satirical sketches, or poetry. 

Tn a different approach, the first group, 
50 selected high school science students 
Spent 6 weeks at the National Youth Sctence 
Center, temporarily established this year on 

Nasson College campus in Springvale, 
ne. but to be moved next year to “Science 
ud.“ the abandoned site of Fort Levett. 

Aided by a National Science Foundation 
grant, this program, too, has freed students 
from the administrator's time chart. Robert 
Matlin, a Jamaica (N. T.) High School stu- 
dent. said last week: This has been great. 
an these hours at a stretch, without any bells 
orcing you to another class, really helps 
You make progress.” 

GIFTED STUDENTS 
š On a nationwide basis, gifted high school 
letenee students this year are taking college- 
evel work at 137 college centers across the 
Country 


3. College “infiltration”: Another summer 
Story is the record established by 

den School students on college campuses, 
fechas full-fledged college students. In 
Instance, the high school students con- 
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stituted a small minority, attended classes 
“Incognito,” with the instructors often un- 
aware of their lowly position on the academic 
ladder. 

At Trinity College in Hartford, Conn., 
where a small-scale tryout of the idea was 
quietly run last summer, this year 32 high 
school students who were only juniors last 
term surprised college officials: last week’s 
final reports showed that 18 ranked fourth 
or higher in their courses. In three courses, 
the high school juniors took top rank away 
from their college elders. 

At Columbia, the enrollment included 36 
high school students of whom 3 had been 
only sophomores last year. The rest were 
juniors. Thirty-five of them are reported 
doing “very well.” The youngest student, 
who was 15 in February, is successfully taking 
a graduate university course in mathematics. 

Obviously, these examples of ferment in 
summer school only skim the surface of 
hundreds of similar experiments across the 
country. The detalls are not nearly as im- 
portant as the trend. All of these approaches 
have in common the assumption that the 
students’ minds are capable of great effort 
and achievement—far greater than outlined 
in the usual syllabus, 

All of them show that many youngsters— 
not merely the few exceptional ones in the 
“genius” class—are not operating at full 
steam in their regular school work and re- 
spond with enthusiasm when their interest 
and imagination are aroused. 

All of them stress that the key to a really 

successful education program is the superior 
teacher, free to impart his own strength, 
rather than a standardized routine. This 
unfortunately also underlines the difficulty 
of translating summer success into everyday 
progress. 
All of them benefit from far greater free- 
dom from public pressures and bureaucratic 
blueprints since they are “voluntary” and 
proceed with the consent of teachers and 
students. 

Whatever the difficulties of mass-education 
may be, there is an inevitable moral in a 
group of elementary school children at 
Darien permission to finish a math 
problem before joining a square dance. 
There is a lesson in Fairfield summer school 
students asking to be allowed extra time to 
finish their artwork after class. There is an 
educational meaning in a mother’s remark: 
“For the first time our girl wasn't afraid of 
being too good.” 

The secret was not in applying pressure 
but in releasing the brakes. - 

It would be foolish to expect that the sum- 
mer skirmishes are going to make an im- 
mediate, radical difference on the broad, en- 
trenched education front, But it is fair to 
suggest that, after this summer, many schools 
will never be quite the same again. 


Report to the People of the Ninth 
Congressional District of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOGAN, Mr. Speaker, I have had 
the honor and privilege of representing 
the people of the 9th Congressional 
District of Indiana in this 86th Congress 
and I believe it is an obligation of a 
Member of the Congress to report to the 
people he represents. 
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The duties of a Representatives are 
many and varied, but generally fall in 
three categories. First, it is his respon- 
sibility to legislate; second, he must serve 
the needs and requirements of his con- 
stituency; and third, he must act as a 
clearinghouse for the opinions and views 
of those he represents on legislative and 
administratiye matters. 

My devotion to these three responsi- 
bilities has been clearly demonstrated. 
I have been present at more than 98 per- 
cent of all quorum calls and votes. I 
have had the honor to serve on the Agri- 
culture Committee charged with the re- 
sponsibility for legislation pertaining to 
our plaguing farm problems. Because 
Congress does much of its work in com- 
mittees, attendance at committee meet- 
ings is important. In committee meet- 
ings witnesses are heard; Members work 
with the professional staff on research 
and background information pertinent to 
legislation being deliberated upon before 
it comes to the floor of the House. My 
agricultural background has been an in- 
valuable asset and, I believe, an aid to 
the work of the committee during my 
tenure, reflecting credit to the Ninth 
District. 


Endeavoring to serve my constituency 
I traveled the entire 14 counties com- 
prising the Ninth District on three dif- 
ferent scheduled tours to conveniently 
afford all an opportunity to personally 
discuss any matter with me. Corre- 
spondence has been carefully and expedi- 
tiously answered. Gratifying results 
have been forthcoming from social secu- 
rity, veterans, and other cases which 
have had my personal attention. 

The first session, which ended on Sep- 
tember 15, 1959, was the longest peace- 
time session in 37 years, adjourning im- 
mediately before Khrushchev was about 
to arrive in Washington for what was 
to have been an exchange visit with our 
President. 

History will record that this Congress 
has worked under extremely difficult cir- 
cumstances to draft laws which would 
best meet the urgent needs of the Amer- 
ican people and survive the threat of a 
veto. The President's veto threat hung 
ominously over the Congress throughout 
its deliberations and was often used to 
cut the substance from worthwhile 
measures. 

The record of the 86th Congress will 
show also, that contrary to the Presi- 
dent’s prediction that the 86th Congress 
would engage in a cold war of partisan 
politics, on a number of issues important 
to our Nation, the President received 
more support from the Democrats in 
Congress than he did from the members 
of his own political party. A number of 
needed and constructive Democratic- 
sponsored bills, however, were either 
vetoed or stopped by threat of veto. In- 
cluded were proposals to advance a solu- 
tion to the problem of chronic unem- 
ployment and economically depressed 
areas, to promote home ownership and 
stimulate lagging home construction, to 
clean up the polluted water of our Na- 
tion, to provide adequately for the needs 
of our elder citizens—all affecting the 
human needs of our Nation. 
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The 2d session of the 86th Congress 
began on January 6, 1960, and ended 
September 2, 1960. ; 

Although veto in the Ist session of the 
86th Congress delayed fiood control by a 
year, funds for the beginning of flood 
control activity for the Whitewater River, 
Franklin and Dearborn Counties, has 
been secured in 2d session action. 
The French Lick Creek watershed proj- 
ect received approval also in the second 
session. It is encouraging to look for- 
ward to giving a helping hand to other 
areas in their development of watershed 
projects. 

The towns of Napoleon and Sunman 
were aided by Federal grants-in-aid for 
sewage projects. The President’s veto of 
the water pollution control legislation 
adversely affects half-dozen Ninth Dis- 
trict towns needing assistance. 

The veto of the wheat bill last spring 
was topped only by the tobacco price 
stabilization veto. The second session 
saw the tobacco bill pushed through to a 
successful conclusion. Wheat legislation, 
however, passed in the Senate during the 
second session, was not acted upon in 
the House. 

The depressed area development legis- 
lation would have benefited areas in In- 
diana. The veto action will retard devel- 
opment of needed assistance on a loan 
and grant basis to help fellow Americans 
get on their feet. 

Much has been said about the Federal 
budget. Of over $77 billion expendi- 
tures in fiscal year 1960, almost $42 bil- 
lion was spent for national defense, $344 
billion for foreign aid which related to 
the national security, $212 billion for 
atomic energy development and research, 
85 ½ billion for the cost of services to 
veterans, present, past, and future. In 
addition, $9.2 billion was spent in fiscal 
1960 to pay interest on the Federal debt 
which interest payment has almost 
doubled from $5.8 billion in 1952 because 
of administration policies favoring a 
hard-money policy with higher interest 
rates to lenders. 

With the addition of $542 billion on 
the farm support program, slightly over 

$10 billion remained for all of the other 
important functions of the Federal Goy- 
ernment—including its criticized welfare 
programs. 

Amendments were made to the Social 

Security Act by this Congress. A pro- 
gram of Federal grants to the States for 
medical care for the low income and 
aged was approved. The earning re- 
striction was relaxed and the disability 
age requirement was dropped. 

The Railroad Retirement Act was re- 
vised, increasing benefits to retired em- 
ployees; Congress also extended the 
benefits of temporary unemployment 
compensation for 3 months in States 
whose payments had expired. 

Veterans legislation was vigorously 
pursued in the 86th Congress. Twenty- 
eight public bills were enacted directly 
affecting the veteran and his family. 

Requested increases in gasoline tax, 
postal rates, and interest rates on com- 
mercial bonds were denied by Congress. 
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A slight increase in interest rates on 
series E and H bonds that individuals 
can own, was granted. 

The Federal aid to education through 
school construction passed by both the 
House and the Senate, died with adjourn- 
ment as the House Rules Committee 
refused to let the legislation go to a final 
conference. 

A 5-year extension of the Library 
Services Act, providing matching funds 
to States for the extension and estab- 
lishment of public library service in rural 
communities was passed. Although the 
State of Indiana has not taken adyan- 
tage of this program in the past, future 
administrations can look forwad to the 
opportunity. A 

Labor abuse legislation was enacted in 
the first session and civil rights received 
consideration. The second civil rights 
law in almost 100 years was passed, in- 
volving voting rights. Federal employees 
were given an increase in pay, overriding 
a Presidential veto, and the opportunity 
to participate in a health insurance plan. 

Hawaii was admitted to the Union by 
an act of the 86th Congress. 

Suspension of the Federal Communi- 
cations Act equal time requirement so 
that the 1960 presidential and vice presi- 
dential candidates can stage TV-radio 
debates without obliging broadcasting 
networks to give corresponding time to 
fringe-party nominees for those offices, 
was legislated. 

In international affairs, the Congress 
again appropriated $3.5 billion in the 
first session and $3.7 billion in the sec- 
ond session for the mutual security pro- 
gram. I voted against the bill in both 
sessions. I do not feel that the vast 
appropriations being made year after 
year can go on indefinitely while we 
preach economy in our domestic appro- 
priations. The entire program must be 
overhauled and the excessive waste and 
extravagance pruned. 

Our foreign affairs are governed by 
policies of the President which he in turn 
requests Congress to implement. The 
events of the year 1960 are world shak- 
ing and have produced crises which may 
well mark the course of civilization. We 
have learned that no one nation can 
stand alone in our world today. The 
most challenging task for the next ad- 
ministration is the reestablishment of a 
sound moral foreign policy and a sound 
U.S. economy policy. 

Many other bills have-become law in 
the 86th Congress. Some bills which I 
believe were worthy did not pass and a 
good many that were not worthy did not 
pass. Certainly, this Congress has 
worked far more days than most Con- 
gresses. Each and every piece of legis- 
lation considered was given my close 
study and conscientious vote. 

Inquiries are most welcome at all 
times. I have done my best to be re- 
sponsive to the needs and opinions of the 
residents of the Ninth District and to 
discharge my responsibility as a Repre- 
sentative in the U.S. Congress in a man- 
ner that refiects credit and honor to 
those I am privileged to represent, 


September 20 
The Late Honorable Usher Burdick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most deeply touched by the passing of 
my very dear and cherished friend, Hon. 
Usher Burdick, for many years an out- 
standing Member of this body. 

Anything I might say about the ster- 
ling qualities, high character, superla- 
tive ability, lofty patriotism, and mag- 
nificent contributions of this great 
American would be most inadequate 
fittingly to portray one of the noblest 
men I have ever known. 

As the Members of this House who 
have served with him will testify, Usher 
Burdick was unique. When the good 
Lord created him, He broke the mold. 
There never could be another like him. 

Usher Burdick was as many sided in 
his interests as Benjamin Franklin, as 
versatile in his talents and gifts as the 
great omas Jefferson, but he had the 
spark of life, the elan vital about him 
that was seemingly without parallel. 
His understanding and love of humanity 
was deep; his friends were bound to him 
with hoops of steel. 

Patriot of the highest order, steeped 
in the richest traditions of the Nation, 
loyal Americanism was a part of his very 
being. It was well illustrated in a letter 
he sent me just a few days before he 
passed “to that land from whose bourne 
no traveler ever returns.” He wrote: 

This is the land of my ancestors, the land 
I have been devoted to for many years. It 
is a great land of freedom and I propose with 
all my heart to fight against its enemies 
whoever and wherever they may be. I will 
do anything to preserve our U.S. institutions, 
including our capitalistic system which the 
Communists are dedicated to destroy. 


It is a demonstrated fact that there 
never could be a better, a finer or nobler 
American than Usher Burdick. And 
there could never be a human being in 
this whole wide world more unselfishly 
devoted to his fellow man. His rich, 
varied and busy life was principally one 
of most unselfish service to his great 
State and Nation and the American 
people. His career was most distin- 
guished and illustrious. He filled several 
high posts of most important govern- 
mental responsibility with outstanding 
distinction and universally acknowl- 
edged approbation. 

Integrity was his precious badge of 
honor, an integrity as rugged and en- 
during and unsullied as the eterna] hills 
of his beloved State. Intellectual hon- 
esty was his prized possession and he 
stood by his ideals and convictions with 
a tenacity and, at times, a ferocity that 
neutralized his enemies and inspired his 
friends and supporters. 

A brilliant experienced lawyer, vet- 
eran of many courtroom battles, his 
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mind was as sharp as a razor. In argu- 
ment or debate he was a master of 
Pointed satire, and a pervasive sense of 
Donas often devastating to his oppon- 
ents. 

He never hesitated when he deemed it 
necessary to hit hard at his opponents, 
but he scrupulously avoided bitterness, 
bias or acrimony. Throughout his long 
illustrious career he exhibited and ex- 
emplified a spirit of tolerance, broad- 
ness, fairness and good sportsmanship 
for which he was noted in the House. 

Possessed of a keen sense of humor, he 
was virtually without an equal as a 
raconteur who reveled when among his 
friends in recounting many humorous 
anecdotes in his long, busy, eventful life. 

Outstanding All-American football 
star at Minnesota where he worked his 
way through college and law school, he 
Was an instinctive sportsman and dis- 
Played deep interest in competitive 
games. He carried the high code of his 
athletic training into public life, hitting 
hard when the occasion required it, but 
always following the rules of a noble 
Christian gentleman and a true sports- 


While he devoted himself to helping all 
the people, he had a special interest in 
and sincerely felt compassion and love 
for the American Indian. Lifelong, effec- 
tive friend of the Indian in and out of 
Congress, thoroughly schooled in Indian 
lore, customs and language, he fluently 
Spoke several different Indian dialects, 

In his last campaign just a short while 
ago when he successfully appealed to his 
former constituency of his great State in 

of his distinguished and able son, 
QuenrtIN, our former esteemed and be- 
loved colleague in the House, and now 
U.S. Senator from the great State of 
North Dakota, Usher is said to have re- 
ferred to some of the opposition as being 
80 devious that “they had to sleep in 
round tents.” 

The election of his son, Senator QUEN- 
TIN Burprcr, to the U.S. Senate was un- 
doubtedly one of the great satisfactions 
of his illustrious career, the crowning 
Slory and triumph of a lifetime devoted 
to unselfish service to the people. In 
truth and fact, his joy and happiness 
Were so great that he broke his usual 
taciturn and ofttimes stoic front to ex- 
Press his complete gratification. 

i A few short weeks later, after he had 
ived to see his beloved son take his seat 
the great Senate of the United States, 
Was called by his Creator to his eter- 
Nal reward, 

His passing came as the crashing of 

a great oak in the forest reverberating 

ugh the Capitol, through his State, 
and the Nation, and re-echoing again 
and again in so many places the depth 
ot sorrow and grief that was felt by all 
foe the demise of such a great Amer- 

Usher Burdick was a truly dedicated 
mite: inflexibly and unalterably com- 
ES ted to great principles of government 
eet than to formal party organiza- 

ns. His philosophy was primarily 
th Which permeates the Constitution of 
lo e United States—liberty-loving, peace- 

ving, and devoted to forward-looking 
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policies responsive to the needs, aspira- 
tions, hopes, and welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Usher Burdick wore no man’s collar. 
Fiercely independent minded and in- 
dividualistic, he was an implacable foe of 
social injustice, profundly interested in 
ordinary people whose well-being and 
betterment always came first with him. 

» He sprung from early American an- 
cestry, from a rugged country and from 
hard pioneer life, where the going was 
always tough, where luxury and ease 
were unknown, but he trained his great 
mind and widened his naturally curious 
interests until he encompassed an un- 
believably wide range of activities. 

He was a farmer and a rancher, a suc- 
cessful breeder of beef cattle and 
thoroughbred Palamino horses. He had 
a flair for farm business, but eschewed 
sharp practices. 

He was also a connoisseur of art, and 
books and documents and was as expert 
a binder as most professionals. His in- 
terest in books carried him to many 
places. 

He was also a connoiseur of art, and 
he possessed at the time of his death 
some outstanding American master- 
pieces of the ranching and Indian 
country. 

He was an avid reader and an ac- 
complished author with several fine 
books to his credit, particularly his au- 
thoritative treatise on Sitting Bull. 

In the Congress, he was long a power- 
ful voice in behalf of the people of his 
State and the farmers of America. 
Steeped in the American free heritage, he 
opposed communism at every turn with 
all his heart and devoutly believed that 
in the great struggle now going on be- 
tween communism and democracy, com- 
munism was doomed to defeat because it 
ignores man as an individual soul and a 
freedom-loving individual. 

There are many facets indeed of the 
life of this great man, Usher Burdick, 
that I cannot deal with in this brief 
but truly heartfelt tribute to his memory. 
He has left us a precious legacy of loyal 
friendship, devoted family life, dedicated 
service to his fellow man and peerless 
Americanism. 

A legion of people mourn his passing 
and his great contributions will long be 
remembered, not only in his great State, 
but in the Halls of Congress where he was 
so distinguished for rugged sterling char- 
acter, unsullied integrity, untiring energy 
and undeviating loyalty to the principles 
of the American Constitution. 

He has also left a most distinguished 
family to follow in his footsteps—Hon. 
Eugene Burdick, a learned, highly re- 
spected, outstanding judge in North Da- 
kota, illustrious Hon. Quentin Burdick, 
whom we all know, esteem, and admire, 
the most recently elected Member of the 
U.S. Senate, and Mrs. Eileen Burdick 
Levering, a charming, gracious, lovely, 
and accomplished woman ‘and mother, 
talented lawyer, wife, and helpmate of 
our own beloved and esteemed colleague, 
so justly lauded in this body, the able 
and distinguished Congressman ROBERT 
LEVERING, of Ohio. 
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For those of us who knew and loved 
Usher Burdick as a great human being 
and great American that he was, his 
passing fills our hearts with deep sad- 
ness, but in the memory of his friendly, 
warm, beaming countenance, loyal 
friendship and distinguished, unselfish 
service to the Nation we will all have 
reason to be grateful that this great 
American from the great Midwest lived 
so courageously, worked so diligently 
and served so faithfully and effectively 
in the vineyards of American democracy. 

A great man and a great Congressman 
has left us, Our hearts go out in pro- 
found sympathy to his bereaved family 
for their irreparable loss. 

May the good Lord bring to our beloved 
friend, Usher Burdick, eternal rest and 
peace in his heavenly home. 


Development of Nuclear-Powered 
Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee of the House, I am always 
pleased when the press does an out- 
Standing job of bringing to the reading 
public the facts on various aspects of our 
national defense program. Mr. Lowell 
K. Bridwell, Scripps-Howard represent- 
ative of the Cleveland Press, recently 
wrote an excellent article on develop- 
ment of nuclear-powered’aircraft. It is 
well worth the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

DEVELOPMENT OF NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRCRAFT 
(By Lowell K. Bridwell) 

Tano Fats, IpaHo.—A huge airplane 
hangar, big enough for an indoor football 
game, stands forlornly on the grounds of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s National Re- 
actor Testing Station near here. 

This $10 million concrete structure, bullt 
on aadesert-like plateau in the shadow of 
Saddle Mountain, is a hopeful yet frustrating 
symbol of man's efforts to get off the ground 
with a nuclear-powered airplane. 

After 14 years and an outlay of more than 
$1 billion, there's still no such craft ready for 
the combination hangar and engine test fa- 
cility. For at least 3 or 4 more years, and 
another $1 billion, there isn't going to be one. 

Air Force and AEC experts will tell you a 
nuclear-powered plane could be flying over 
the United States right now. But the pro- 
gram for its completion has been in a flux, 
alternately upgraded and sidetracked or ob- 
secured. 

“To my way of thinking,” Adm. J. T. Hay- 
ward told the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, “it is a monument to how not to run a 
technical program.” Hayward is the Navy's 
Research and Development Chief. 

This program started less than a year after 
the first atomic bomb was dropped on Japan. 
A small, inspired group of scientists soon 
concluded nuclear energy could be used to 

fly an airplane. 
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But all sorts of obstacles, including con- 
troversy, were encountered even as the proj- 
ect grew. 
By 1953, scientists were working toward a 
goal of flying an old B-36 with nuclear en- 
gines. The B-36 was a huge, combination jet 
and piston-engine bomber which even then 
was considered obsolete. But aircraft nu- 
clear scientists wanted to use it in tests. 

Former Defense Secretary Charles Wilson 
balked at spending money on a test vehicle 
which wouldn't be militarily useful. He 

celed the program. 
a vee by oo ae denunciation of the 
officials came up with a plan for a 
nuclear hot rod. They decided they wanted 
a plane which could fly three times the speed 
of sound, rove the world for days without 
stopping or refueling, carry a covey of nuclear 
ballistic missiles and pack enough electronic 
gear to tell the crew everything including 
that day's baseball scores. 

It wasn’t until 1956 that defense officials 
were forced to conclude what many nuclear 
scientists thought in the first place—the 
kind of plane they wanted couldn't be built 
with existing knowledge and material. 

There have been other ideas for eventual 
“weapons systems” using a nuclear-powered 
plane, but it’s been mostly in the last year 
that emphasis has been placed on getting a 
good powerplant first. 

During this period the nuclear-plane pro- 
gram has been on a straight and aggressive 
research and development schedule. Dr. Her- 
bert F. York, the Defense Department's re- 
search and engineering chief, has insisted 
that a superior powerplant be built before 
anyone decides how an atomic airplane shall 
be used. 

“We have been making tremendous prog- 
ress because there have been no changes dur- 
ing the past year.“ says Brig. Gen. Irving L. 
Branch, aircraft nuclear-propulsion chief. 

Two of the Nation's best known aircraft 
powerplant manufacturers are working on the 
problem. 

The General Electric Co. is centering on the 
“direct cycle“ approach, and Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Corp. is trying to perfect 
the “indirect cycle” method. 

The House Appropriations Committee. dis- 
appointed over slow progrees and angry over 
the amount of money it is costing, demanded 
the Defense Department make another 
study and choose between the two power 
systems by this month. 

As the target date arrives, the committee 
almost certainly will be told that research 
and development on both systems must con- 
tinue. 


“It would be impossible to choose between 
them now,” says General Branch. < 


As it stands, both systems are scheduled 


1 — advanced testing in late 1962 or early 


The House Rules Committee: That 
Roadblock in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. QUIGLEY. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
teresting article in the New York Times 
magazine for August 7, 1960, by Mr. Tom 
Wicker, of the Times Washington bu- 
reau, provides much background infor- 
mation on the powerful conservative 
coalition which dominates the House 
Rules Committee. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the full text of the article: 
AGAIN THAT ROADBLOCK IN CONGRESS 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON.—It would not be easy for 
even as resourceful a presidential candidate 
as Senator Jonn F. KENNEDY to explain from 
the rear platform of a campaign train how 
a single congressional committee could frus- 
trate the Democrats’ 128- vote majority in the 
House of Representatives and their 66-to-3% 
lead In the Senate. 

Yet that is what the House Committee on 
Rules is in a position to do in the post- 
convention congressional session that opens 
tomorrow. And since the committee is 
manned by eight Democrats to only four 
Republicans, its power to obstruct the Demo- 
cratic program cannot easily be blamed on 
the other party. 

The fact is that a conservative coalition 
of Republicans and southern Democrats has 
made the Committee on Rules virtually a 
third branch of Congress, equal to and some- 
times superior to the Senate and the House. 
In the new session the authors of the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1960 may find that out 
the hard way. 

If the Nation elects Senator KENNEDY to 
the White House in November, in spite of all 
the Rules Committee can do in August, he 
will find in January that the committee is 
& major barrier to his party’s far-reaching 
programs for economic growth, civil rights, 
and social welfare. 

This barricade on the liberal path is 
manned by a six-man conservative junta that 
holds the Rules Committee, the House, and 
all too often the Congress as a whole, in 
parliamentary thralldom. The committee's 
able and determined chairman, HOWARD 
WortH Smirn, of Virginia, is the conserva- 
tives’ leader as well as the head coach of 
the 90-odd southern Democrats in the House. 

Judge Surrn (he earned his title by early 
experience on the Virginia bench) is slightly 
stooped with his 77 years but not at all with 
submission to the North, the liberals, the 
New and Fair Deals, the young upstarts in 
the party of his fathers or in fact to the 20th 
century. He is ranked among the strongest 
Members of the House and his wily leader- 
chip multiplies the conservatives’ power. 

Most of the Rules Committee's authority, 
however, derives from its right to decide what 
bills, of the thousands introduced each ses- 
sion by zealous Congressmen, shall go to the 
House floor for action. The committee can 
force consideration of bills that have not 
been approved or even studied by the cus- 
tomary legislative committees. More often, 
it digs a grave in its files for measures it 
does not like, despite the approval of other 
committees. 

Almost nothing can be done in the House— 
and thus in the Congress itself—without the 
consent of the Committee on Rules. Each 
when both the Senate and the House have 
passed a measure, the committee holds a final 
trump: Uniess the two bodies have enacted 
identical bills, it can prevent the House from 
entering a conference to iron out the dif- 
ferences and effect final passage. 

If anyone proposes to change these rules 
of the game in the House, he first must get 
clearance from—you guessed it—the Commit- 
tee on Rules. No liberals need apply. 

Judge Smrra wields his committee’s au- 
thority sometimes subtly, sometimes bluntly, 
but always effectively. His southern ex- 
posure is shared by the next ranking Demo- 
crat on the committee, WILLIAM COLMER, of 
Mississippi, a loyal Ssrrx disciple, 

The two men can count on the almost un- 
varying support of the committee's four Re- 
publicans—Lro ALLEN, of Dlinois, CLARENCE 
Brown, of Ohio, BRAZILLA CARROLL REECE, of 
Tennessee, and Hamer Bunce, of Idaho. Not 
one of the four can say the word “liberal” 
without a grimace. 
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Mr. ALLEN is not noted for the felicity of 
his phrases but he once described the com- 
mittee's attitude in a nutshell. It was some 
years ago, when the New Deal Democrat, 
Adolph Sabath, of Illinois, was the commit- 
tee chairman and the conservative coalition’s 
chief victim. That day, Sabath was trying 
hard just to get the floor in his own commit- 
tee a 


“Adolph has a right to be heard," LEO 
ALLEN finally told his teammates. “Let him 
speak for 2 or 3 minutes. 

Inheriting Mr. Sabath's role of frustra- 
tion are the other six members of the pres- 
ent committee—all garden-variety Demo- 
crats, responsive to the moderate leadership 
of Speaker Sam RAYBURN of Texas. It takes 
an affirmative vote to get committee ap- 
proval, and long-suffering Liberals like Ray 
J. MADDEN, of Indiana, and RICHARD BOLLING, 
of Missouri, have seen many a pet project. go 
down on tie votes—not defeated so much as 
stymied. 7 

Since July 22 the Committee on Rules has 
been preventing final pasage of a school 
construction bill by withholding its per- 
mission for a Senate-House conference on 
their differing versions of the measure. The 
committee also is sitting on a Democratic 
housing bill. And when the new session 
opens tomorrow it will hold the power of 
life, death, or modification over the so-called 
Forand bill to provide health benefits for 
the aged through the social security system, 
and over a measure to increase the minimum 
wage and extend its benefits to more work- 
ers. 

In an election year, the last two are re- 
garded, inelegantly but accurately, as “gut” 
issues. Moreover, they are Democratic plat- 
form planks. But different versions of each 
will be passed in the Senate and the House, 
making them as vulnerable as the school 
bill to the power of the third house“ to 
block a conference and final passage. 

The legislative bottleneck formed by the 
Rules. Committee was one of the major fac- 
tors that pushed the Democratic leadership 
into the politically risky August session. In 
essence,” one philosophical House Member 
said last month, “we're having a special 
session because of the Rules Committee. It's 
what we've got instead of filibuster.” 

No sanction rests in the Constitution for 
the Committee on Rules and certainly not 
for the vast array of powers it has arrogated 
to itself. The framers simply granted the 
House of Representatives the right to de- 
termine the rules of its proceedings and let 
it go at that. j 

Most of this constitutional authority, how- 
ever, was delegated to the committee 
in the late 18th and early 20th cen- 
turies, through the shrewd rulings of Speak- 
ers Thomas B. Reed and “Uncle Joe“ Can- 
non. The size and disorder of the House 
made centralized control] inevitable and these 
Speakers—the czars of the Congress in their 
day—were delighted to provide it. 

The House eventually revolted against 
“Cannonism" in 1910, under the leadership 
of George W. Norris, of Nebraska. It stripped 
Speaker Cannon of his power to appoint com- 
mittees, name chairmen, and sit as chairman 
of the Rules Committee—but it left the com- 
mittee’s powers intact. 

Until 1937, however, the committee func- 
tioned generally as a docile arm of the party 
in power—a sort of “traffic cop“ directing 
bills to the House floor in logical order, But 
in the late stages of the New Deal, dis- 
gruntled conservatives—representing the 
southern Democratic-Republican coalition 
that had been formed in the House —selzed 
effective command of the Rules Committee 
and turned its latent powers to their own 
purposes, 

One of this resourceful combination’s most 
effective gambits is to demand amendments, 
written to conservative specifications, before 
approving a given piece of legislation. Or 
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it may clear one bill as payment for the de- 
mise of another. 

This year, for example, floor debate on the 
House version of the minimum-wage bill 
was allowed only after the coalition had ex- 
acted assurances that a measure it disliked 
even more—one which would permit certain 
kinds of picketing by building-trades 
unlons—would be buried in the Education 
and Labor Committee. 

The school-construction bill went to the 
House floor only after it had been pruned 
and restricted far below the wishes of its 
author, FRANK THOMPSON, JR., of New Jersey. 
But Mr. THompson knew the Rules Commit- 
tee had been holding the broader, more ex- 
pensive Murray-Metcalf bill in its deep freeze 
since 1959, and trimmed his sails accord- 
ingly. Ironically, the committee now refuses 
to permit final passage of even the stripped- 
down Thompson bill, 

The most important action of the present 
Congress was achieved over the committee's 
far-from-dead body. After sitting on It all 
through 1959, the coalition cleared the civil- 
rights bill only because it was confronted 
with a fait accompli—a discharge petition, 
signed by a majority of the House, that 
would have reclaimed the bill from the com- 
mittee if it had been exercised. 

Such a petition is one of only 3 weapons 
available to determined members of the 
House if they want to challenge the Rules 
Committee. It requires the signatures of 219 
Congressmen, a constitutional majority. 
Only the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
and the Federal pay raise bill of 1960 have be- 
come law through discharge petitions in the 
House. 

The chairmen of other committees also 
may call for a House vote on bills being held 
by the rules panels on two special days 
known as Calendar Wednesdays—each 
month. But each chairman must take his 
turn and may get only a few Calendar 
Wednesday chances each session. Moreover, 
a bill called up in this fashion must be de- 
bated and voted on the same day—a large 
order. 

On 2 days ot each month. in addition, bills 
May be passed under suspension of the rules, 
with or without benefit of Rules Committee 
approval. This requires a two-thirds major- 
ity. Such a vote on a controversial bill would 
be like beating the Yankees 4 straight in a 
World's series, with no bats. 

The ordinary difficulties of carrying out 
any of these maneuvers will be magnified by 
the brevity of the forthcoming session, sched- 
uled to last only 3 weeks. Also Judge SMITH 
may choose to do his disappearing act, one 

Of the neater ploys in his repertory. In Au- 
Bust 1957, he vanished from Washington, 
leaving his committee without the power to 
call itself to order, while the civil rights bill 
Of that year gathered dust in its files. Word 
seeped back from Virginia that Judge SMITH 

gone to inspect a barn that had burned 
On his nearby dairy farm. 

“I knew Howarp SmirH would do most 
anything to block a civil rights bill, but I 
never suspected he would resort to arson,” 
Speaker RAYEURN quipped, somewhat wryly. 

But if Judge Surr goes to such lengths 

is year, he may suddenly find the House in 

e mood for a new revolt, Uke the one that 
toppled Uncle Joe Cannon. In the last days 
before the preconvention adjournment there 
Were two significant indications of the pre- 
Valling mood. 

For one thing, Judge SmrrH found it ex- 
Pedient to take the floor for the unprece- 
dented purpose of defending his committee 
against an attack by a freshman Democrat, 
Grraty T. Fiynn, Rookie Congressman are 
a dime a dozen in the House and the judge's 
Speech seemed to betray an increased sen- 
Sitivity to criticism. 

S The next day, tħe House passed by only 

Votes, 182 to 167, a bill to pay the moving 
Costs of Virginians being displaced by Wash- 
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ington’s grandiose Dulles International Air- 
port. Observers interpreted this reluctant 
approval as a slap at Judge Smrrn, for whose 
Virginia constituents the bill would provide 
large benefits. 

One of the highest ranking Democrats in 
the House says bluntly: “The boys are serious 
this time.” But in the same breath, he adds: 
“Of course, they won't get anywhere.” 

That was an experienced, if not cynical 
judgment reflecting the extraordinary diffi- 
cuty of reforming any part of Congress, much 
less the Committee on Rules. 

To begin with, even liberals admit that 
this powerful group, when it functions in 
its role as a “traffic cop.“ is a necessary part 
of House procedure. Moreover, it can be a 
useful servant of the leadership, as President 
Eisenhower learned early in his administra- 
tion, 

In 1953, the Rules Committee was in Re- 
publican hands, with Leo ALLEN in the chair. 
Acting for the White House, the committee 
buried a tax-cutting bill being pushed by 
the venerable Representative Dan REED, the 
Republican chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Later, the vengeful Mr, Reep held up in 
his own committee the administration’s bill 
to extend an excess profits tax and raise 
about $200 million in badly needed revenue. 
The Rules Committee rudely bypassed the 
old chairman and sent to the floor its own 
extension bill—which had been nowhere 
near the Ways and Means Commitee. 

Judge Smurn blandly assures critics of the 
committee's less laudable activities that a 
majority of the House can always change 
things if they aren’t satisfied. But in fact, 
it might be easier to overthrow the Govern- 
ment than the Committee on Rules.” 

A rules change, even if it could be pushed 
through the Rules Committee itself, would 
have to be approved by the House—where the 
Republican-Southern Democrat axis is en- 
trenched. Moreover, a move against any 
committee would be dangerously near a move 
against the House leadership hierarchy—an 
insurgency not attractive to junior Members 
who depend on the same heirarchy for favors 
and advancement. 

It is true that the Rules Committee's rec- 
ord in the 80th Congress—when it blocked 
universal military training, a labor bill, 
amendments to the Social Security Act, and 
a civil rights bill—led to a reform in 1949 
and 1950 under which a chairman could get 
House action on a bill after the committee 
had held it for 21 days or more, Under that 
rule, eight major bills were wrested from 
its grip. But it took the conservative coali- 
tion little time to reestablish its authority 
and abolish the 21-day rule in 1951. When 
liberals sought a new reform in 1959, the 
best they could get was a pledge of assist- 
ance from Speaker RAYBURN. 

Many liberals concede the Speaker has 
worked hard to fulfill his promise; but his 
best has not always been good enough, in 
their view. They believe public opinion is 
on their side and they are almost certain to 
move for reform in January—particularly if 
a new Democratic administration lends them 
its support. 

The Democratic study group, an organiza- 
tion of House liberals, is pondering several 
proposals—restoration of the 21-day rule, for 
instance. But most run squarely against the 
fact that the Smith-led conservative coali- 
tion.on the committee and in the House 
probably could defeat any major rules 
change. 

For that reason, a proposal that is under 
close study is the election of the eight Dem- 
ocratic committee members at an open ma- 
jority caucus at the beginning of each Con- 
gress. If followed in 1961, the plan would 
be aimed not at the respected Judge Smrrxn 
but at ousting his Mississippi spear carrier, 
Mr. Commer. That would turn the balance 
of power against the coalition, seven to five, 
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by a purely internal Democratic maneuver 
against which the southerners could not 
‘muster Republican support. 

On the other hand, this would be a direct 
assault on the cherished congressional prin- 
ciple of seniority. Members of other com- 
mittees would think twice before violating 
the seniority rule, fearing that the precedent 
thus set next might be turned against them. 
Thus, the liberals may try to do no more 
than stack the committee by adding two or 
three Rayburn-type members. 

Actually, there Is no ideal way to reform 
the Committee on Rules because there is no 
ideal way to reform men. So great, however, 
is the present conservative coalition’s power 
to frustrate liberal legislation that many 
Congressmen believe any Democratic admin- 
istration would have a duty and a necessity 
to move against it. 


South Jersey Medical Research 
Foundation 
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HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I have been informed that the 
National Foundation has awarded a re- 
search grant of $41,752 to the South Jer- 
sey Medical Research Foundation. The 
news is particularly welcome because it 
shows how a worthy effort in New Jer- 
sey is receiving encouragement, as well 
as funds, for a very vital area of research. 

A news release from the National 


Foundation gives details of the grant and 


its purposes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the release printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOUTH JERSEY MEDICAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
(By Dr. Lewis L. Coriell) 

Tissue culture research that has bearings 
on both cancer and virus diseases will be 
continued at the South Jersey Medical Re- 
search Foundation, Camden, under a March 
of Dimes grant of $41,752 from the National 
Foundation. 

The grant was announced jointly today 
by Mrs. W. H. K. Fleck, president of the New 
Jersey foundation, and Basil O'Connor, 
president of the National Foundation, The 
project will be directed by Dr. Lewis L. 
Coriell, research director. 

In recent years tissue culture has become 
an important tool for study of cancer, virus 
infections, birth defects, and certain in- 
herited diseases. Dr. Coriell’s work in polio 
research led him into a new approach to 
cancer. 

At first, he was searching for a strain of 
normal cells, maintained in cultures, which 


ducing in abundance and at the 
same time is clearly nonmalignant. 
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Why cells from normal tissue take on the 
appearance of cancer when adapted to tissue 
culture growth is not known. But the find- 
ing has given cancer workers a new approach 
to study of malignant transformation of 
normal cells. 

The Camden investigators also have been 
making comparative studies of various lines 
of tissue culture-adapted cells. They have 
found that the number and distribution of 
chromosomes, which contain hereditary in- 
formation, tend to vary greatly among the 
cells derived from the same animal species. 
Chromosome differences also were found in 
the same strain of cells (such as HeLa cells) 
grown in different laboratories. 

Their studics also showed that tissue cul- 
ture cells often are contaminated with bac- 
teria, particularly of the group known as 
pleuropneumonia-like organisims (PPLO), 
without showing visible signs of their pres- 
ence. PPLO are difficult to isolate and their 
presence usually goes unnoticed unless spe- 
cial effort is made to detect them. Although 
they appear to be harmless to man, Dr. 
Coriell and his associates are exploring the 
ways of ridding cell cultures of these ubiqu!- 
tous contaminants. 

For these and other reasons, Dr. Coriell's 
laboratory will concentrate its efforts on the 
problems related to chromosome changes and 
bacterial and other contaminations of cell 
cultures. At the same time, he will study 
and characterize various strains of tissue 
culture-adapted cells currently used in re- 
search laboratories. Together, these studies 
can give much needed information to in- 
vestigators working with cell cultures. 

Dr. Coriell's group also will continue its 
study of anticancer serum obtained from 
a cow inoculated with HeLa cells, derived 
from a patient with cancer of the uterine 
cervix, This immune cow serum protected 
rats against Hela cell-induced cancer. It 
now will be tested in selected cases of uterine 
cancer. 


Plan Needed To Stabilize Domestic 
Livestock Prices and Create Methods 
To Expand Trade in Our World 
Markets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, WOLF. Mr. Speaker, in light of 
the growing seriousness of this problem, 
I have urged the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to call an emergency nationwide 
conference of livestock producers in 
order to formulate an overall plan which 
will stabilize domestic livestock prices 
and create methods and procedures by 
which our world markets in this vital 
area of our economy can be expanded. 
I have asked the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the following questions, the answers 
to which I believe will shed some light 
on this fast deteriorating situation: 
First. Are there any Agriculture De- 
partment policy decisions which might 
have caused the astonishing rise in the 
importation of red meats while our ex- 
port markets for most livestock industry 
products have remained very sluggish? 
Second. Have rapidly falling farm 
livestock prices been the result of the 
tremendous increase of red meats from 
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abroad, plus the decision of certain meat 
industries to constrict the 

domestic market in à quest for greater 

and greater profits in the short run? 

Third. Why is it that our agricultural 
producers who are acknowledged to be 
the most efficient in the world are not 
only losing their own domestic markets 
but are unable to increase their markets 
abroad? 

Fourth. In light of the fact that the 
annual fall hog market glut will be upon 
us in a very few days, do you now have 
any plans to deal with the problem? I 
need not tell you that it becomes more 
urgent than ever that a comprehensive 
plan go into effect immediately. 


Statement by Congressman Earl Hogan 
at 12-State Democratic Conference and 


Rally 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the statement I was privi- 
leged to give in behalf of Indiana 
farmers during the 12-State Democratic 
conference and rally at Des Moines, 
Iowa, August 20-21, 1960: 

PRESENTATION BY CONGRESSMAN EARL HOGAN, 
DEMOCRAT, NINTH INDIANA DISTRICT, AT 12- 
STATE DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE AND RALLY, 
Des Mornss, Iowa, AuGust 20-21, 1960 
Mr. Chairman, it is a real privilege to come 

before this meeting in behalf of the farmers 

of the great State of Indiana, for they are in 

a squeeze and are hurting. 

The official research conducted by Purdue 
University on farmers' accounting records 
have been completed for 1959. Briefly, they 
show one of the most drastic drops from 1958 
to 1959 of any year since the Hoover de- 
pression. But even more disastrous these 
records for much better than average In- 
diana farmers show that the farmers in my 
State are going in the hole and going in the 
hole rapidly, 

These university analyzed farm records 
show that if farmers in my State were to 
get just a national legal minimum wage 
for their labor and that of their families, 
they would not have earned any return what- 
soever on their large investment of capital 
and operating expenses. Or to put it the 
other way, if these farmers had been re- 
quired, as indeed many of them were, to 
pay going rates of tight-money interest on 
their capital investment, they would have 
been working the entire crop year of 1959 
for less than nothing, with no return on 
either their labor or their management 
know-how. In fact the figures show that the 
best, most efficient farmers in Indiana had 
to work for nothing and pay something be- 
sides for the privilege of farming in 1959. 
I know these figures are quite accurate be- 
cause I had the same kind of results on my 
Own small farm. 

One of the first things I did after I was 
elected to Co was to work out a pro- 
posal with the help of the farm leaders in my 
district and I introduced it, If my bill, HR. 
7188, had been enacted it would have raised 
farm income, cut Government costs of the 
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farm program, and set up a conservation pro- 
gram that would make a major contribution 
to the future strength of our Nation. 

Needless to say the Republican administra- 
tion sent up an adverse report on my bill. 
However, more than a score of my colleagues 
and I got together early this year and de- 
veloped a Family Farm Income Act which 
contained the provisions of the bills we had 
introduced separately. And, Mr. Chairman, 
we added other neded features and found 
that that bill, too, faced the stubborn oppo- 
sition of the Republican administration, 
some of their banker and processor allies, 
and all of the Republican members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture of which 
Iam honored to.be a member. 

There is no secret of what is needed in 
the way of an improved farm program; we 
need something that will begin to raise farm 
income imediately before still more family 
farms have gone down the drain; a program 
that will reduce the drain on the Federal 
Treasury; a program that will not stack up 
more and more wheat and feed grains in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation warehouses 
where large sums are being paid for inter- 


-est, handling changes, and storage of no 


benefit to farmers. 

All of us know, Mr. Chairman, that we 
need a program that will conserve and de- 
velop our soil and water resources, A pro- 
gram that will give farmers a means to raise 
their incomes to a fair parity level; that will 
help them preserve their farms; that will 
allow them to use marketing orders, market- 
ing quotas, and acreage allotments to bal- 
ance their production, and market sales to 
a volume that will clear the market at a 
fair price. 

There's nothing unique about the pro- 
posals I have made. They are fully covered 
in the fine farm plank adopted by the great 
Democratic convention in Los Angeles. I 
think most of you agree with me that the 
Democratic platform farm plank is the most 
forward looking most meaningful farm plank 
that any political party has ever written 
into its platform. 

Our farm plank is dedicated to the family 
farm. The kind that you and I grew up on. 
The kind of farm that the Nation should 
preserve and promote for the national best 
interest. The kind of farm that Thomas 
Jefferson and the other Founding Fathers 
considered to be the foundation and back- 
bone of the democracy in this Republic. 

It states several basic principles: Parity 
of farm income so that efficient family farm- 
ers can earn as much on their labor and 
capital investment as can be earned by sim- 
ilar productive resources in other parts of 
the economy; the use of abundant food and 
fiber for unemployed and our needy here at 
home and to encourage the undecided na- 
tions around the world to adopt democracy, 
to balance farm production with demand; 
to set up a national safety reserve of food 
and fiber; and to once and for all set 
up a farm program that will improve and 
stabilize farm income—get the Issue off the 
front pages into operation and get on down 
the road instead of forever and always havy- 
ing to fight continuing rearguard actions 
against those who keep on wanting to de- 
stroy the farm program and the family farm 
with it. 

The farm problem is not just a sudden 
emergency; it is not a problem that is tem- 
porary. The farm income problem is caused 
by deeply underlying continuing features of 
a national economy that are continuous and 
continuing. 

To solve the farm income problem will 
take continuing programs and continuous 
effort. But if we set up euch a program that 
can be carried out by the democratically 
elected farmer committees making adjust- 
ments every year to tailor the overall pro- 
gram to local needs, then we'll have an on- 
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going program that can be adapted to 
emerging needs by farmers themselves 
Within congressional safeguards and Con- 
gress won't be called upon to consider a 
farm bill every year. Constant 
public controversy over farm policy is no 
good kind of farm program. We need a 
policy that we can set in motion and quit 
having public political fights about in Con- 
gress every day. 


Nuclear-Powered Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, devel- 
opment of our nuclear-powered aircraft 
is a matter of first importance in our 
Nation’s defense. Mr. Lowell K. Brid- 
well, Scripps-Howard representative of 
the Cleveland Press, has done an excel- 
lent job of arousing interest in the proj- 
ect in a highly readable article written 
on the spot. It follows: 

(By Lowell K. Bridwell, Scripps-Howard staff 
writer) ` 

Ipamo Farts, Inano—The radically new 
nuclear-powered aircraft Air Force officials 
now want bullit will be about the same size 
as a B-52 jet bomber. But there similiarity 
will end. 

The nuclear plane will have two small 
wings in front. The main wings will be near 
the rear. The rudder which sticks up from 
the tall of most planes will disappear. It 
will be replaced with two rudders, one at 
sach of the main wingtips. 

The plane will first be test flown with 
regular jet engines, weighted to account for 

heavy nuclear propulsion machinery. 
The regular jets eventually will be replaced 
by nuclear jets, but these will be placed near 
the tail of the main fuselage. 

The first nuclear aircraft probably will 
Still use at least two regular jets to take off 
and land. 

We want to start flying as soon as it 18 
reasonably possible,” said Brig. Gen. Irving 
L. Branch. “When we start flying, then we'll 
Start learning a lot of things real fast.” 

General Branch is chief of the nuclear air- 
craft propulsion program under development 
at the Atomic Energy Commission's National 

ctor Testing Station near here. 
eral Branch cautions that the first 
atomic plane still will be a test vehicle, 
8 80, it won't be an aerial sissy. It will 
> able to fiy fast or slow, high or low, cruise 
Or 5 days or longer if the crew can stand it, 
R bigger payload and do other things 
No other airplane ever built can do. 
wi m the straight jet engines are replaced 
th nuclear jets, Branch said, it is possible 
ballistic missiles can be carried along the 
5 ngs where the regular jet engines formerly 
ere placed. 
er The general hinted that nuclear and air- 
raft engineers now firmly believe an atomic 
euPlane can be built in 10 years to exceed 
pe wildest dreams of earlier sup- 


a As we get closer to flight stage,” Branch 
at People will be able to see all kinds of 
with n. They will want us to get on 
something better.” 
Sterner Branch, who recently flew to the 
Omec Air Command headquarters at 
8 Nebr., to give its top officers a secret 
tire: gon the program, unfolded this pic- 
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The plane will be able to maintain a con- 
stant airborne alert. It can cruise slowly 
well off the coast of an enemy nation. It 
can spurt to 600 miles an hour when called 
on. Missiles presently are being developed 
which will turn it into a fiying Cape 
Canaveral. 

It can operate without a fixed base. It 
does not have to be refueled in the air. 

It will be sufficiently safe to fly from many 
military airfields. If it crashes, there will be 
no greater danger than in other aircraft mis- 
haps. A crew can fly it for longer periods 
than they can stand without harmful radia- 
tion effects. 

And because of its practically unlimited 
range, it can attack an enemy from any place 
on the globe instead of flying a predictable 

th 


path. 

Branch said Congress would be asked next 
January for the money to take another big 
step—the actual construction of the airplane 
frame in which to put the nuclear propul- 
sion machinery. : 

The Convair Division of General Dynamics 
already has been working on preliminary de- 
signs. Convair has spent more than $50 mil- 
lion on the program so far, but only a small 
portion of that has gone into the design of 
the plane officials now think will be used. 


Medical Care for the Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
means to report to hundreds of con- 
stituents who have sent me messages 
concerning medical care for elderly 
citizens. 

In response to their requests and those 
of thousands of other Americans, the 
Congress has taken a great step toward 
broadening Government responsibility 
for medical care for the aged. 

AS many as 10 million elderly Ameri- 
cans—those who most need help—can be 
helped by the new medical care program. 

The Federal Government stands ready 
to begin this program October 1, 1960. 
When it will go into effect will depend 
upon action taken by the 50 States, for 
this is a Federal-State cooperative pro- 
gram in the same category as aid to de- 
pendent children, unemployment com- 
pensation, vocational rehabilitation, old- 
age assistance, and many others. 

Each State may determine, within the 
broad provisions of the Federal law, how 
it will administer the medical care pro- 
gram. 

The Federal law does not require, as 
has been claimed, that any individual 
take a pauper’s oath, and it specifically 
forbids any State to require a lien on the 
home of any individual so long as he or 
his wife, or husband, is living. 

As Senator Gore has said: 

Under different circumstances, this pro- 


posal would be regarded as a very great, 
liberal advancement in social betterment, 


The circumstances, as all of us under- 
stand, were the political controversies 
arising out of demands for the much 
more far-reaching proposal by our col- 
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Again quoting the liberal Democrat Sen- 
ator, Mr. GORE: 

The circumstances really do not detract 
and should not be allowed to detract from 
the very great benefits and the very large 
forward steps encompassed in the bill. 


I supported this measure in the belief 
and hope that it will bring relief and ease 
the burdens of millions of older people 
who are entitled to its benefits. I urge 
the State of Ohio to use whatever legal 
authority it now possesses and to enact 
such additional legislation as may be re- 
quired to give the fullest advantages of 
this 5 Federal legislation to our 
people, 


Safeguards Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we in this Nation are witness- 
ing a growing concern about the effects 
of a vast Federal highway construction 
program upon the pattern of life in our 
cities and suburbs. Recently I intro- 
duced a bill to minimize the often un- 
fortunate impact of the highway pro- 
gram. A recent editorial in the Newark 
(N.J.) Star-Ledger indicates that the 
bill might find useful application 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SAFEGUARDS NEEDED 


The controversy over depressing or elevat- 
ing the East-West Freeway has centered at- 
tention on a problem which up until now 
has been generally neglected. This is the 
effect of highway construction on urban de- 
velopment. 

An elevated highway is the most economi- 
cal to build in the congested sections of Es- 
sex County through which the East-West 
Freeway must pass, But a de road- 
way would be much more desirable from the 
point of view of local urban development. 

However, the U.S. Bureau of Roads, which 
must approve the highway plans (since the 
Federal Government pays 90 percent of the 
roadbullding cost), is not interested in urban 
development. Its primary interest is in get- 
ting the freeway bullt as economically as 
possible. 

This disinterest in local needs has dis- 
turbed many officials as well as the residents 
of the communities directly concerned. Sen- 
ator Case and Senator WI LIaMs, of New 
Jersey, have pointed out the shortsightedness 
of such a policy. 

And Senator Wiu.1aMs, of New Jersey, has 
put forth a proposal which deserves serious 
study as a way for avoiding the kind of situa- 
tion that has arisen over the East-West 
Freeway. 

The Williams proposal calls for the creation 
of commission to give regional planning 
and regional considerations a place in the 
Federal highway construction program. 

There is nothing novel about the concept 
of a regional planning body. But these pro- 
posals usually don’t materialize because the 
localities are jealous of giving up their 
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tives and putting their development 
into the hands of outsiders. 

What is different about the Williams pro- 
posal, however, is that it would establish a 
new policy directive for the use of Federal 
highway funds. Under this policy, the de- 
velopment of orderly and well-balanced 
communities would be a major factor in the 
allocation of Federal highway funds. 

In other words, agencies dispensing Fed- 
eral highway funds would be instructed to 
take into account the effect of the construc- 
tion on the local areas. And the regional 
planning bodies would make clear what these 
effects would be. 

WIILAAanrs points out that under this policy 
“equal consideration of community values 
and community living would be given; the 
needs of interstate commerce would not be 
the only determining factor taken under 
consideration by the Federal Bureau of 
Roads in making important decisions on 
alinement and design.” 

There is no doubt that had this policy been 
in effect at the time the East-West Freeway 
came up for consideration, the decision 
would have been in favor of a depressed 
highway. 

Perhaps the Williams proposal cannot be 
instituted in time to be effective in the case 
of the East-West Freeway. But this cer- 
tainly is not the only highway that will be 
built in the future in New Jersey with Fed- 
eral funds. The problem spotlighted by the 
East-West Freeway will recur with other 
roads. The Federal Government is spending 
billions of dollars on new roads—and this is 
a long-range program. 

The roadbuilding program will have a pro- 
found effect on the localities through which 
the new roads pass. The interests of the 
localities, therefore, must be safeguarded— 
and that is exactly what the Williams. pro- 

aims to do. 

New highways should not disrupt local 
development. They should assist the locali- 
ties—which already are working against 
heavy enough odds in trying to push through 
improvements. 


Ukrainian Congress Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure and pride that I insert 
my message of greetings in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD commemo- 
rating the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America which is being 
celebrated this fall by the branches and 
member organizations of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc. 

This year we mark the 20th anniver- 

- sary of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America. The year 1960 also 
marks the beginning of a new decade 
that all men hope may bring peace, jus- 
tice, and freedom to all the peoples of 
the world. 

No people has hoped and dreamed 
more of this freedom, or struggled harder 
for it, than the Ukrainians. Whether 
they are the 40 million people still en- 
slaved by Russian communism or their 
214 million free brethren in America, 
they have never ceased to dream and to 


. fight for a free Ukrainian nation. 
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No one could fail to admire the in- 
domitable will of a people who have kept 
alive their dream through centuries of 
oppression, And no one who loves free- 
dom can fail to hope that the freedom 
may at last be achieved. 

To this purpose, the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America has waged 
an unceasing battle against communism. 
They have continually exposed the dan- 
gers of communism to all free peoples 
when some might forget their peril. 

All Americans join with me in hoping 
that the 1960's will see the culmination 
of the hopes of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, and of Ukrain- 
ians everywhere, for a free Ukrainian 
nation. 


Medical Care Program Under Social 
Security Is the Only Ans wer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, only 
by enactment of an adequate medical 
care program, under social security, for 
our senior citizens, can the Government 
of the United States keep faith with its 
people and with the future. 

I regret that bitter opposition to an 
adequate, truly meaningful program lim- 
ited congressional action to a bill which 
makes only a token approach to this 
grave problem and which, at administra- 
tion insistence, includes requirements 
for a means test which is entirely re- 
pugnant to Americans. 

INADEQUATE BILL PASSED 


‘The medical care bill which was passed 
at this postconvention session is inade- 
quate and unfair. Many of us who recog- 
nized its grave faults were forced to 
vote for it because the Republicans made 
it plain that it was the only bill they 
would allow to go through, and the only 
bill that the President would not veto. 

It should be remembered, Mr. Speaker, 
that we were prevented from even hay- 
ing a vote on the Forand bill—a bill 
which I had the honor to cosponsor. 

Let us look at the bill that was passed. 

It involves two separate programs. 

First. It will provide additional Fed- 
eral assistance to the States for medical 
care for those receiving public relief. 

Second. It will make Federal assist- 
ance available to States which set up 
their own new medical assistance pro- 
grams, but the assistance will be avail- 
able only on a matching funds basis. 
Thus, each of the 50 States nrust estab- 
lish by law its own program and must 
appropriate the necessary money. Also, 
and most importantly, even when this is 
done, if it is, help will be available only 
to those who meet a means test. In 
other words, to get any help in meeting 

medical costs, the applicant must show 
ne he is unable to pay the costs him- 

This pauper’s oath provision is a re- 
volting requirement. í 
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Let us have a medical care program 
which is not based on the idea of public 
charity. 

- THE NEED FOR PROTECTION 

The need for an adequate Federal 
program to help our senior citizens meet 
the cost of Umess is plain. 

Let us look at some of the facts: 

Each year, there are 150 Americans 
out of each 1,000 who require hospital 
care, but for those in the 65 to 74 age 
group the rate is 292 per 1,000—or almost 
double the rate for the general popula- 
tion, 

We all know how hospital and medical 
costs have zoomed, with hospital costs 
alone now more than double what they 
were 13 years ago. The cost of medical 
care has risen 49 percent. 

Older people must spend an average of 
three times as long in the hospital as 
younger patients. 

Illness for the elderly comes at a time 
when their incomes are at a minimum 
level. They simply cannot afford the 
staggering costs of illness, nor can they 
meet the cost of adequate private insur- 
ance. 

It would be a happy state of affairs if 
all our senior citizens did have incomes 
sufficient to meet all their reasonable 
needs, including the cost of illness, Un- 
fortunately, such is not the case. 

Almost two-thirds of our senior citi- 
zens have incomes, from all sources, of 
less than $1,000 a year. 

Nor do our older Americans have assets 
which could be readily converted into 
cash to meet the costs of illness. At least 
half have less than $500 in such assets. 

The elderly just cannot afford to be 


sick. 
PRIVATE INSURANCE? 


As a Representative from Connecticut, 
home of the great insurance industry, 1 
would be delighted if private insurance 
provided the answer to this great social 
problem. 

The insurance companies have made 
great strides in the fleld of medical care 
insurance. They are to be congratulated 
for what they have done. 

But private companies simply cannot 
afford to provide the coverage that is 
needed, at prices that our senior citizens 
can afford. 

It is reported by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that 
about 6 million people of our 16 million 
Americans of 65 or older have some kind 
of insurance protection against costs of 
illness. But only 27 percent of those 
have policies which will pay for as much 
as half of their medical bills. The in- 
surance carried by the other 73 percent 
of this minority fortunate enough to have 
any insurance will pay for less than half 
of their medical costs. 

I believe that the insurance industry 
would benefit by enactment of a Federal 
program of medical care under social 
security. 

It would allow the companies to with- 
draw from an unprofitable field and con- 
centrate on supplemental coverage 
which can provide good protection at 
reasonable rates which will allow fair 
return. : 

The basic social security law was op- 
posed by some insurance experts yet it 
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has proved to be of great benefit to the 
insurance industry by providing a base 
for the establishment of many new life 
insurance and pension plans. 

It would be well to recall what the 
President’s Commission on Health Needs 
of the Nation said about this problem of 
medical care for the elderly. I quote 
from its report to the President in 1955; 

It is clear that the solution to the prob- 
lem of payment for health services to the 
aging does not lie in currently available 
Private insurance programs with premiums 
paid by the aged. Nor does it lle in any 
Teasonably anticipated Increase in cash ben- 
efits under old-age assistance or old-age and 
survivors insurance. Rather, the situation 
requires a new approach. 

DR. MAC LEAN’S STATEMENT 


The former president of the National 
Blue Cross Association, Dr. Basil C. 
MacLean, gave eloquent support to 
Forand-type legislation. 

Such a bill, he said, “provides a way 
of dealing with the question with dignity 


As a physician, I have had an intimate 
look at the special and personal health needs 
aged. As a hospital administrator, 

I have seen that need reflected as a burden 

Of obligatory and uncompensated service 

that acted as a constant drag upon the 

hospital's economic support-and growth. 

As New York City Commissioner of Hos- 
Pitals, I have seen these problems further 
translated into financial and social deficit 
for the entire community. As president of 
the Notional Blue Cross Association, I par- 
ticipated first-hand in the attempt to meet 
Some of those problems through existing vol- 

untary prepayment organizations. 

A lifetime's experience has led me at last 
to conclude that the aged simply cannot af- 
ford to buy from any of these the scope of 
Care that is required, nor do the stern com- 
Petttive realities permit any carrier * * * to 

© benefits which are adequate at a 
Price which is feastble for any but a small 
Proportion of the aged. 

KOWALSKI BILL SUMMARY 

It is my intention, Mr. Speaker, if I 
am reelected to the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, to submit again my bill, HR. 
7778, identical with the Forand bill, to 
establish a Federal program of medical 
Care for senior citizens, under social 

Security. 

Here is a summary of my bill: ; 

First. The proposal: To amend old- 
age and survivors insurance so as to pro- 
Vide insurance against the cost of hos- 
pital nursing home, and surgical services 
to all those eligible for old-age and sur- 
Vivors benefits or who would be eligible 

they applied. 

i nd. Its purpose: As people grow 
old, they need more medical care but 
y have less money to meet its rising 

cost, Most of them cannot get adequate 

tection through private insurance, 

& severe disability may mean fi- 
nancial disaster. 

i Individual health insurance policies 

re expensive; they usually exclude a 
Preexisting condition; they may be re- 
alas or canceled. Group insurance 
= is unavailable to most retired per- 

ns and aged widows since they have no 
te Dloyment connection such as normally 

required. 
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to obtain private insurance. 

Many hospitals have constant and 
serious financial difficulties because they 
have to provide free service to these peo- 
ple. Private charities and public assist- 
ance agencies frequently pay for such 
hospital care or help make up hospital 
deficits, 

The proposal would transfer to the self- 
supporting insurance system a financial 
burden which now falls on individuals 
and private charities, and on public as- 
sistance financed by taxpayers. Thus 
it would work in the direction preferred 
by Congress, 

Fifteen million persons would be 
eligible in 1961. : 

Third, The benefits: 

A. Hospital and nursing home services: 
Each eligible person would be insured 
against the cost of hospital care, includ- 
ing a semiprivate room and all the hos- 
pital services, medical care, drugs, and 
appliances which the hospital custom- 
arily furnishes its bed patients. The in- 
surance system would not pay the attend- 
ing doctor’s bills, except for surgical 
services. 

Skilled nursing home services would be 
covered if the patient is transferred to 
the nursing home from the hospital and 
if the services are for the same condition 
or one arising from that for which he 
received hospital care. The care in the 
nursing home could be extended so that 
up to 120 days of combined care would 
be provided in a 12-month period but 
only 60 days could be hospital care. 

B. Surgical services: The insurance 
system would pay the cost of surgical 
services provided in a hospital, or in case 
of an emergency or for minor surgery, in 
the outpatient department of a hospital 
or in a doctor’s office. Any individual 
may freely select the surgeon of his 
choice provided the surgeon has attained 
specified professional recognition—sub- 
section (c) (2), except in cases of emer- 
gency or where: the requirement of such 
certification is not practical. The cost of 
oral surgery by a dentist. in a hospital 
would be covered. 3 

C. Procedures for insured persons: The 
insurance procedures would be like those 
already developed for patients covered by 
private insurance plans that provide 
service benefits. 


A person eligible for hospital or nurs- 


ing home insurance would, as at present. 


be admitted to such an institution on his 
physician’s referral. The patient could 
receive insured services from any quali- 
fied practitioner or institution which has 
agreed to participate and to be paid for 
services insured under the plan. In 
emergency situations, referral or prior 
agreement could be waived. N 

Fourth. Administration: The program 
is to be administered by the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The OASI system would 
use its existing recordkeeping system to 
certify eligibility, to issue insurance 
cards, and the like. For aged benefici- 
aries, this would mean paid-up hospital 
and surgical insurance for life. 
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Any qualified provider of services 
would have the right to participate. 
Payments could be made at such rates 
as are provided in each agreement, 
covering the actual costs incurred, or 
on some other mutually agreed basis. 
Widely used patterns for determining 
rates have been developed under Gov- 
ernment and private programs. 

The agreements are to stipulate that 
the payment at the agreed rates shall 
constitute full payment for the con- 
tracted services; the patient may not be 
billed for additional sums for the con- 
tracted services. Agreements of this 
type are now in effect under the Federal 
program for medical care for dependents 
of members of the Armed Forces. 

The Secretary could make agreements 
directly with providers of services or with 
their authorized representatives, Group 
practice prepayment plans would be 
included. 

The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions and establish an advisory council. 
He may utilize the services of private 
nonprofit organizations to the extent 
that he determines that their utilization 
will contribute to effective and economi- 
cal administration. 

Fifth. Special safeguard: Nothing in 
the bill shall be construed to give the 
Secretary or administering agencies au- 
thority over the internal management of 
participating institutions or over the 
practice of medicine or the manner in 
which medical services are provided. 

Sixth. Exclusions: Persons eligible for 
permanent and disability benefits are not 
included. The proposal does not apply 
to costs incurred in Federal hospitals, or 
in tuberculosis or mental institutions, or 
in other countries. It does not cover all 
types of nursing homes or apply to in- 
stitutions that provide primarily domi- 
ciliary care. It does not apply to work- 
men's compensation cases unless ar- 
rangements are made to reimburse the 
insurance system. It does not include 
elective surgery, or nonsurgical medical 
services except those customarily fur- 
nished by hospitals as an essential part 
of hospital care for bed patients. 

Seventh. Financing: The bill would 
increase contribution rates of employers 
and employees by one-fourth percent 
each and of the self-employed by three- 
eighths percent. 

SUPPLEMENTAL BILL 


It is also my intention, Mr. Speaker, to 
submit a bill establishing a special pro- 
gram of medical care for those not eli- 
gible for protection under the social se- 
curity system. 

This would provide coverage for the 
several million of our senior citizens who 
are not within the social security pro- 
gram. 

A CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 

The problem of adequate medical care 
for our senior citizens, under a program 
that will preserve their dignity and inde- 
pendence, is a challenge 12 America. It 
is a challenge we must meet. 

The needs of our older citizens have 
been neglected long enough. It is time 
that we faced up to those needs and took 
the action that is necessary, 
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The basic question is a simple one of 
social justice. We have a moral obliga- 
tion to our senior citizens—an obligation 
which we must fulfill. 

A medical care program under social 
security will be a sound program, a hu- 
mane program. It will show to the 
world that America keeps faith with her 
citizens, that she recognizes the great 
contributions of those who have done so 
much to build and strengthen our great 
land. ` 

I shall keep fighting for such a pro- 
gram, with all my energy, until it be- 
comes law. Despite the bitter opposition, 
right shall prevail. 


Statement by Senator Dodd in Regard 
to Judge J. Joseph Smith and Mr. 
William Timbers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
by me about Judge J. Joseph Smith and 
Mr. William Timbers. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR Dopp 


On September 1, 1960, I received unani- 
mous consent to insert at a later date a 
statement about Judge J. Joseph Smith and 
Mr. William Timbers who, on that day, 
were confirmed by the Senate for the posta 
of US. circuit judge for the second district 
and U.S. district judge for Connecticut, re- 
spectively. 

Judge Smith has long been recognized as 
one of the greatest jurists ever to sit on the 
bench in Connecticut. Prior to his appoint- 
ment to the Federal bench In 1941, he served 
with great distinction three terms in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. A dedicated 
and thorough scholar of the law, exception- 
ally well fitted by temperament for the judi- 
ciary, a man of brilliant perception and in- 
spos an experienced jurist with two decades 

of service on the Federal bench behind him, 
Judge Smith is the universal choice of the 
Connecticut bar for this post on the second 
circuit. 

I have had the privilege of appearing in 
court and trying cases before Judge Smith. 
I feel for him the admiration and respect 
that are felt by all attorneys who have en- 
gaged in litigation before this outstanding 
Jurist. 

And so, along with all of those who have 
known and worked with Judge Smith, I am 
deeply gratified by his confirmation for the 
poes of U.S, circuit judge for the second cir- 
cuit. 

I am also pleased with the confirmation 
of Mr. William H. Timbers to succeed Judge 
Smith as U.S. district judge for Connecti- 
cut. During the hearings concerning the 
confirmation, we heard a series of impressive 
tributes to Mr. Timbers’ qualifications for 
this post. He was consistently lauded for 
his legal ability, his judicial temperament, 
and his experience in complex legal ques- 
tions. The first of those testifying in favor 
of Mr, Timbers included outstanding private 
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attorneys, university professors of law, and 
High- Government officials. I have 
worked on legal matters with Bill Timbers 
and can personally vouch for his outstand- 
ing legal competence. 

I congratulate Mr. Timbers upon his con- 
firmation and I am sure that he will main- 
tain in his new post as district judge for 
Connecticut the same standard of excellence 
set by his predecessor, Judge Smith. 


International Space Law and Onter 
Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Martin] delivered a most thoughtful and 
enlightening address before the 11th In- 
ternational Astronautical Congress at 
Stockholm, Sweden, on August 16, 1960. 

Senator Manrix's speech was entitled 
“International Space Law and Outer 
Space,” which I know is a subject of 
deep interest to all Americans, I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to have a 
copy of this address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL Space Law AND OUTER SPACE 
(Address by U.S. Senator THomas E. MARTIN, 

of Iowa, before the Space Law Colloquium 

of the llth International Astronautical 

Congress, Stockholm, Sweden, Tuesday, 

August 16, 1960) 

I am pleased and honored to have been 
invited to speak before you today. The In- 
ternational Astronautical Federation has 
since its foundation in 1950 provided a 
valuable international forum for the review 
of outer-space problems and for the stimula- 
tion of action in governmental and inter- 
national public bodies. I hope it will con- 
tinue to provide this valuable service. In 
view of the uncharted nature of much of the 
work in astronautics, the contribution of 
private thinking and analysis can be of im- 
mense importance to the future develop- 
ment of man's efforts in outer space. 

The stirring era in which we live is wit- 
ness to the extension of man's activity into 
a medium entirely new to him. In the realm 
of space exploration man is faced with tech- 
nical and scientific demands of unparalleled 
difficulty. At the same time, he is given 
priceless opportunity—a chance to establish 
new relations with his fellow man in a new 
environment, relatively free from the limit- 
ing influence of precedent. 

Starting with a clean slate, man should so 
plan his activities in outer space as to pre- 
clude the possibility of the armed confilcts 
and controversies Which have characterized 
his history on this planet. He can promote 
a new atmosphere, based on scientific coop- 
eration and the rule of law, which might 
serve 45 an example for his earthbound rela- 
tions with his fellow man. As Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge stated in an address to 
the 14th General Assembly: 

“International cooperation in the explora- 
tion of outer space offers an avenue along 
which nations may approach mutual under- 
standing and peace. Working together on 
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the great challenges of explorations beyond 
the confines of earth can create a new per- 
spective, in which national boundaries and 
national rivalries recede in importance.“ 

Certainly we can agree that the incentives 
for international cooperation in outer space 
are many and very substantial. Tremendous 
expense is involved in space exploration. 
Geographically widespread and yet tightly 
coordinated observation stations are re- 
quired. Coordination of operations is im- 
perative if we are to avoid mutual interfer- 
ence and minimize the danger of accident 
and damage as traffic in outer space increases 
in intensity. All these factors urge the im- 
portance of international cooperation. 

And there is another grim argument for 
cooperation: Scientific progress has inevita- 
bly made possible the use of outer space for 
new and more dangerous means of waging 
war. This fact requires that maximum co- 
operative efforts be made among the nations 
to guard against the use of outer space for 
aggressive purposes. Recognizing the great 
dangers lurking in such use, the United 
States over 3 years ago proposed a study of 
means to reserve outer space for peaceful 
purposes only, Today the United States 
stands prepared to enter upon such a study 
separately from the overall problem of dis- 
armament. A concrete proposal in this di- 
rection has been made by the 6 Western 
Powers to the Geneva Conference of the 10- 
Nation Committee on Disarmament. These 
nations have urged the banning of weapons 
of mass destruction in orbit or stationed in 
outer space. 

I hope very much that outer space can be 
reserved as a great area for peace. It would 
be a tragic thing indeed if the wars and na- 
tional rivalries which have too often char- 
acterized relations among the nations here 
on earth were to be projected into outer 
space. 

It is gratifying to note that the strong in- 
centives for international cooperation in 
outer space which I have mentioned have 
not been without effect. Even in the initial 
stages of space exploration, such coopera- 
tion has made an important contribution in 
the tracking of earth satellites and the as- 
sembly of scientific data. Wide recognition 
of the desirability of mutual assistance In 
this new field is reflected in the intelligent 
and significant cooperation of states, organi- 
zations and individuals during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year (1957-58). It is also 
refiected in the continuation of these ac- 
tivities under the aegis of the Committee 
for Space Research of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. 

A special and important example of inter- 
national cooperation, is furnished by the 
transmission by the United States to the 
U.S. SR. of a number of tape recordings of 
the data received from Sputniks I, IT and III. 

As the pace of outer space activities in- 
creases, there will grow, in addition to the 
need for cooperation, a need for regulation 
and control of such activities in order te 
minimize conflicts of interests and opera- 
tions. This involves the establishment of 
broad principles and specific regulatory 
measures to meet operational requirements. 

Because of the very newness of the field 
of outer space exploration, the context and 
nature of many potential problems are not 
yet clear. I therefore believe that it is pre- 
mature, at this time, to attempt to draw up 
a comprehensive legal code to cover all con- 
tingencles in outer space. It is, after all, 
a cardinal rule that the development of in- 
ternational law must follow the dictates of 
concrete need. We do not know enough 
about the difficulties that may be encoun- 
tered in outer space to foresee the precise 
nature of the entire range of regulatory 
measures which may one day be necessary. 

There are, however, certain problems which 
can be identified at present and studied with 
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regard to possible regulatory and control 
measures. In this task, as you know, the 
United Nations ad hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space has made pre- 
liminary identification of a number of areas 
which call for international coordination and 
control on a priority basis. 

Now I would not go so far as to suggest 
that we install stop-and-go lights in outer 
space in order to control traffic there. But 
just as some regulatory measures become 
necessary for traffic on our international 
highways and on the high seas, so a certain 
degree of regulation and control will be es- 
sential with respect to outer space activities. 

Among these problems, it 18 interesting to 
note a useful connection between identifica- 
tion and registration of space vehicles, ad- 
Vance notice of their launchings, and a pos- 
sible system for guarding against surprise 
attack or use of outer space for aggressive 
purposes. It may well be that experience 
gained in this field may be useful in dis- 


took a liberal and forward-looking view. 
It pointed out that “during the IGY * * * 
and subsequently, countries throughout the 
world on the premise of the per- 
Missibility of the launching and flight of 
space vehicles * * regardless of what ter- 
ritory they pass ‘over’ during the course of 
their fight.” 

This premise appears to have been sup- 
Ported by the fact that such space activity 
has been undertaken and that no nation has 
raised objection to the launching of space 
Vehicles by another. Thus it would seem to 
me there has been acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of freedom of exploration and scien- 
tific observation in. much the same manner 
as was agreed in Washington last December 


1 with respect to the continent of Antaro- 


A similar possibility exists regarding the 
exploration of and assertion of claims to 
Celestial bodies. Last year agreement was 
reached by the signatory states to the effect 
that no territorial claims are to be sub- 
mitted under the Antarctica Treaty. Why 
should not serious consideration be given to 
adherence to such a practice with respect 
to bodies in outer space? Certainly at the 
Present state of man’s knowledge and capa- 
bilities it would seem that the resources of 
Natural bodies in space, like the vast regions 
Of space itself, represent sharable assets of 
the community of nations. Scientific ex- 
Dlorntion of a planet conducted under the 
national auspices of one country should in 
no Wiy Involve the prohibition of similar, 
Wen tetiering, exploration by other coun- 

es. 5 


The question of the establishment of a 
recognized boundary between air space and 
Outer space is an especially complex one, in 
my estimation, it represents a surprising 
number of difficulties—dificulties which 
may possibly prove insuperable. The main 
argument for determining a space boundary 
is that it would help to preclude states 

making claims to sovereignty“ over 
large parts of space on the assertion that 
they are “air space”: rather than “outer 
space.“ 

The criteria for such s boundary deter- 
mination, however, are not easy to estab- 
8 Should the division between air space 

as Outer space be defined In terms of the 
0 ysical characteristics of the air? Or should 
ee based upon the purpose of flight or on 

© physical characteristics of flighteraft? 
th ere are, for example, vehicles which have 


These operate on aerodynamic 

Principles in one part of their flight and on 

Pure rocket principles in another. 

8 order to avoid these difficulties, it has 

= suggested that an arbitrary limit might 

ori n. But where would the line be 
Wn? Would it be at an altitude of 50,000 
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feet, or 70,000 feet, or perhaps as high as a 
manned plane might ny? The result of any 
arbitrary mit, it seems to me, would likely 
be either to fetter space activities by inap- 
propriate rules or to interfere unnecessarily 
with the existing regime of international 
aviation. 

Even U the difficulties of fixing a stationary 
boundary were overcome, the achievement 
would not solve all problems. This would be 
most obviously the case were the boundary 
to be fixed at a relatively high altitude. For 
example, artificial satellites often come much 
closer to the earth at some points in their 
orbits than at others. In some cases the 
perigee, or point nearest the earth, falls with- 
in one or more boundaries which have been 
proposed, while the apogee, or farthest point, 
falls outside. To me, it would make little 
sense to impose one legal regime, or status 
on the satellite at perigee and another on the 
same satellite at apogee. 

Another problem would arise in connect- 
tion with establishment of a high altitude 
space boundary. As altitude increases, the 
relevance and adequacy of normal nir space 
boundaries decrease. There is progressively 
less relationship between objects located or 
activities taking place “above” specific na- 
tional territory on the surface of the earth. 
For example, reentry and landing of an object 
traveling at high speed and high altitude are 
apt to take place hundreds, or even thou- 
sands, of miles farther on in its line of travel. 

Rather than seek to limit space activity 
on the basis of altitude alone, other factors 
might be equally relevant. Should not one 
consider the trajectory of the space yehicle 
or object, its flight mission, the instrumen- 
tation and other functional characteristics 
of the vehicle in question, for example, in 
the search for appropriate criteria? Even 
with the resort to such criteria, however, 
much will remain in dispute, It would, I 
think, be ill advised to accept a boundary for 
outer space before ita practicality and utility 
are thoroughly established. 

These are some of-the imponderables with 
which we are faced in the formulation of 
legislation and procedures governing man's 
activities in outer space. The factors which 
must be taken into consideration are ex- 
ceedingly complex, and the technical and 
scientific information as yet available con- 
cerning many aspects of such activities is 
far from complete. These facts underline 
the need for considerable caution in draw- 
ing up legal provisions relating to outer 
space activities. 

Despite this complexity, however, the ac- 
celerating rate of outer space exploration 
renders indispensable the early consideration 
of regulatory measures in certain specific 
areas, as I have indicated earlier. With 
the growth of customary practice and the 
accumulation of laws and agreements deal- 
ing with particular subjects, a system of 
laws governing human relations in outer 
space will gradually be filled out. 

In the growth of such a system, the in- 
ternational community will wish to see its 
basic policy alms, as affirmed tn such docu- 
ments as the United Nations Charter, re- 
flected in the body of outer space law. These 
aims include the reservation of outer space 
for peaceful purposes, the encouragement of 
international cooperation and the encourage- 
ment of scientific research, particularly in 
the interest of achieving practical benefits to 
increase human welfare. 

The hope of cooperation in outer space was 
put eloquently not long ago by Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, when 
he said: 

“Out of the efforts of the dedicated and 
inspired men of all nations may yet come 
that common understanding and mutual 
trust that will break the lockstep of suspl- 
cion and distrust that divides the world into 
separate camps today.” 

Faced with the tremendous opportunities 


presented by outer space, 
selves and to all 
casion and meet 
manship and 


The Significance of Flowers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA n 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
during the recess of Congress, accom- 
panied by my family, I traveled in Eng- 
land and several other countries on the 
Continent. I was particularly fascinated 
by and interested in, not only the in- 
numerable flower gardens and small 
plots, but by the potted and boxed plants 
in homes, factories, and business estab- 
lishments. Especially, did this seem to be 
true in France, Italy, Holland, Scotland, 
and Germany. From a hotel in Rome, I 
could see countless apartments, and each 
window had pots or boxes of flowers; also 
they could be seen blooming in practically 
every skylight opening. As I gazed upon 
the serene loveliness of these flowers, 
there came to my mind a thought which 
grew stronger each day—if the whole 
world could see and feel the significance 
of these flowers, it would be a great for- 
ward step toward peace. 

Someone has written: 

There is a tongue in every leaf— 
A voice in every rill; 
A voice that speaketh everywhere, 


It was Wordsworth who said: 
To me the meanest flower that blows can 


give 
Thoughts that do often He too deep for 
tears. 


Longfellow wrote: 


Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
: God hath written in those stars above; 
But not less in the bright fowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of His love. 
In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like 


wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 


Yes; 
Flowers sing a song, 
Flowers preach a sermon; 
If we will only hear 
A song, @ prayer of peace. 


It is said that music has the power to 
charm the savage beast. Why cannot 
this be said of flowers? For, like music, 
flowers are a universal language. There 
is no language barrier in flowers. Two 
people do not have to understand each 
other’s language or way of life in order 
to appreciate the same beautiful flowers. 
Flowers tell a story; they have a lan- 
guage all their own; perhaps, this is 
nature's secret language, one of peace, 
serenity, and kindness. 

Flowers are the lexicon of love— 
peace and tenderness—as opposed to 
hate and malice. Can one who loves 
flowers be a mean person or be one who 
really hates a foreigner? Flowers are 
a silent token of worthwhile sentiments 
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and a message of peace and love— 
“Peace on earth, and good will to men.” 

Many of the nations of this earth have 
national flower emblems. The United 
States has not officially adopted a flower 
as its national emblem. However, most 
of the 50 States do have an official 
flower. While petitions have been cir- 
culated, polls taken, and legislation in- 
troduced to adopt this and that flower 
as the national emblem, such has not 
been done. Perhaps it would be an ex- 
cellent idea to bunch all of the indi- 
vidual State flowers together and adopt 
this bouquet as the national flower em- 
blem of the United States. 

Regardless of what flower may be the 
State or national emblem, all flowers 
silently. emblazon love and peace. In 
the language of flowers, the Madonna 
lily signifies sweetness; the water lily, 
purity of heart; lily-of-the-valley, hap- 
piness; red rose, love; blue violet, faith- 
fulness; purple lilac, emotions of love; 
goldenrod, encouragement; and countless 
others, too numerous to mention, give 
messages of peace. 

If only every person who plants a 
flower would dedicate it to peace, what 
a wonderful world we would have. These 
seeds would grow, not only in the flower- 
pots, boxes, plots, and gardens; but their 
message would grow in the hearts of all; 
a message of hope and faith and one that 
preaches the futility of war. 

We all realize that before this idea 
can engulf the world that man’s attitude 
toward the ideology of war and distrust 
must be changed, but herein lies the 
seed to help bring about this change. 
If patriotic, civic, flower, and garden 
clubs in just one country would accept 
this idea and contact like organizations 
throughout the world, a possibility of 
universal peace exists. 

Since music is universally loved, 

And we can appreciate its tone; 

Why not help the white dove, 

By a peace flower in each home? 

May not a simple flower 

Proclaim the end of war? 
"Tis true it has the power 
To do this and far more. 


Then let all nations combine, 
In one universal score, 

To use the flower as a sign 
That war shall be no more. 

God in his goodness to every land 
Gave each His flowers to love: 

So let's join a great brotherhood band 
To give thanks to our Father above. 


May we through the goodly message of 
flowers hasten that day when “They 
Shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks”; 
and war shall be no more. 


Hon. Graham A. Barden 
SPEECH 


HON. RALPH J. SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, during my 
short service in Congress I have had one 
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experience that stands high among the 
most pleasant ones of my entire life, the 
privilege and honor of becoming ac- 
quainted and associated with many 
Members of the U.S. Congress. Among 
these I regard my esteemed colleague, 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, as outstanding 
in several respects, for his strength of 
character, courage, ability, and dedica- 
tion tg the causes he believes are just and 
right. 

Long occupying a position of great 
power and influence as chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, he did not use his position as a 
weapon of domination and abuse but 
rather as a medium of great service to 
his country and to his people. 

The real measure of a man may often 
be discovered by his reaction to power 
and authority vested in him. (GRAHAM 
BarDEN’s career and record in Congress 
reveal that he has understood that au- 
thority is always accompanied by respon- 
sibility and that power may become 
tyranny without wisdom. Again and 
again during his long congressional ca- 
reer he has demonstrated his deep wis- 
dom, keen sense of responsibility, dedi- 
cation to the causes he believed to be 
right, and has stood steadfastly by his 
convictions in the face of many partisan 
political pressures. 

I regret to see this my respected and 
esteemed friend retire from Congress, but 
I wish for him and his good and lovely 
wife many, many happy years in quiet 
and peaceful retirement among the 
scenes and among the people they love 
so much. 


Imports Peril American Standard of 
Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent that our pres- 
ent foreign trade policies are wrecking 
industries in America that are vital to 
the communities in which they are lo- 
cated and to the employees in these in- 
dustries, and are eleminating from the 
American scene industries and skilled 
workmen so essential to our economy, 
security, and well-being. 

I want to relate some of the circum- 
stances which have led to our unfavor- 
able trade policies and point out certain 
industries in southern Indiana with 
which I am especially familiar that are 
being seriously damaged by our import 
policies. 

BACKGROUND OF PRESENT TRADE POLICIES 


Through the centuries, international 
trade has been a system of exporting 
those articles which a country or area 
produces in surplus and importing those 
which other countries produce in surplus 
quantities. Countries normally sell what 
they have in abundance and buy those 
items which are scarce. In the natural 
course of international trade one would 
not expect Brazil to import coffee; Cey- 
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lon, tea; Iceland, fish; Japan, silk; Hon- 
duras, bananas; or Malaya, rubber. Yet, 
that in a sense is just what we are doing 
today in our zeal to help various coun- 
tries improve their economic status. The 
American people have been motivated by 
a spirit of altruism to help their neigh- 
bors around the world. The question 
arises as to just how long and to what 
extent you can materially help your 
neighbor and still remain strong your- 
self. The predicament in which we find 
ourselves today is not the fault of one 
political party; both parties have assisted 
in forging trade policies that benefit 
friendly countries or countries we erro- 
neously expected to be friendly. 

Reciprocal trade agreements which 
were begun in 1934 were intended to work 
for the mutual benefit of ourselves and 
other countries. I would be the last to 
say that no good has been accomplished 
by reciprocal trade agreements, and I 
also would be the last to desire to stifle 
legitimate trade. However, for reasons 
which I will not attempt to discuss at 
this time, trade agreements are geared 
more and more to encourage the impor- 
tation of foreign-made goods and, in 
many cases, to discourage the exporta- 
tion of American products. I have sup- 
ported amendments which would have 
made our trade agreements truly re- 
ciprocal and not one-sided against 
American trade, I spoke against the re- 
ciprocal trade bill on June 10, 1958, and 
at that time pointed out the growing 
problems of unemployment caused by un- 
fair foreign competition. The develop- 
ments in the last 2 years have shown 
that I was accurate in my estimate, as 
imports have cut deeper and deeper into 
the markets for domestic production. 

I have spoken on the floor of the House 
and have appeared before appropriate 
committees many times, pointing out 
specific instances of industries which 
were being unfairly damaged or even de- 
stroyed by these trade practices. Those 
of us who saw these approaching dangers 
attempted in 1958 to limit the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act to 2 years 
instead of 4. Today I believe the Con- 
gress is alerted and would not extend the 
act without more adequate protection for 
American industry, 

CHEAP FOREIGN LABOR CREATES TRADE INEQUITIES 


The difference between labor stand- 
ards in the United States and those in 
other countries creates a trade barrier 
for which even the superiority of Ameri- 
can know-how and machinery cannot 
compensate in all cases. The wages paid 


to the men who mine the coal, who pro- 


duce the raw materials and who operate 
the machines in the factories abroad are 
often less than one-tenth of the wages 
paid the man who performs the same 
type of labor in America. This labor 
cost factor, both direct and indirect, al- 
lows foreign products to be imported into 
the United States at prices which do- 
mestic producers cannot meet and still 
maintain our high standard of living. 
AMERICAN TAX DOLLARS AND KNOW-HOW USED 
TO DEFEAT AMERICA 

This condition was made doubly un- 
fair after World War II when the Ameri- 
can taxpayers began to send billions of 
their dollars abroad to rebuild damaged 
industry. and install more modern ma- 
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chinery than American industry enjoyed 
at that time. We also sent abroad the 
best in know-how—our experts in the 
fields of farming, engineering, produc- 
tion, and other technical assistance. In- 
dustry was even called upon to surrender 
to foreign countries trade secrets that 
they had previously kept from their com- 
petition here. Although I have men- 
tioned all of this on the floor many times, 
in the closing of this session, I again 
want to point out a few specific inequi- 
ties I have found which affect southern 
Indiana. 
STONE, GLASS, TILE, AND WOOD PRODUCTS 


Veneers, plywood, and fabricated wood 
products such as furniture and doors are 
moving from Européan and Asiatic mar- 
kets to the United States at accelerated 
rates. 

As indicative of a trend, a $140 million 
Lincoln Cultural Center in New York 
City, partially being paid for by Federal 
funds, is being built entirely out of 
Italian stone, carved by stone masons in 
Italy. : 

The American glass industry will be 
destroyed completely within a few years 
unless remedial action is taken. Last 
year 8.5 million boxes of window glass 
were imported into the United States— 
one-third of the normal U.S. produc- 
tion. That represents a gain of more 
than 100 percent in less than 2 years. 

Structural tile from Spain threatens 
to replace the demestic product within 
a few years, Clay sewer pipe faces the 
same fate from foreign imports. For- 
eign workmen are held to wage rates 
of only a fraction of those paid to their 
American counterparts. 

RUBBER GOODS, GARMENTS, SHOES, AND BRUSHES 


Those industries in American manu- 
facturing rubber products such as cloth- 
ing, raincoats, and the like, are facing 
competition from Japanese manufac- 
turers that is impossible to meet under 
Present Government trade policies. 
Japanese labor that receives less than 
one-tenth of what American labor re- 
ceives will completely eliminate our pro- 
ducers unless our country does something 
about it. 

_ Imports from Japan and Hong Kong 
are cutting heavily into the garment in- 
dustry of the United States. 

Shoes from Italy and other countries 
are replacing those made in the United 
States. Advertisements even attempt to 
Make foreign-made shoes the style today 
as opposed to our own domestic-made 
shoes. 

The brush industry is also threatened 
by imports. 

TV-RADIO PARTS, BATTERIES, AND VARIOUS ELEC- 
TRONIC ITEMS 

The great American electronic indus- 
try is facing rapidly increasing competi- 
tion from Japan. Although the United 
States has pioneered in this field, once 
the engineering and tests are completed, 
then cheaply paid Japanese labor is able 
to produce it at far less cost than can 
Our own workers who enjoy our high 
standard of living. 

COAL AND OIL 


The importation of residual fuel oil, 
Principally from Venezuela. has caused 
a cutback in domestic oil production 
and has replaced 43 million tons of coal 
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which would have come from American 
mines and provided jobs for 20,000 
miners. I have heard it stated that we 
were purchasing this residual fuel oil 
from Venezuela to help them and to 
build friendship, yet when Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon visited Venezuela mobs at- 
tempted to murder him. 
AGRICULTURE 


The importation of 800 million 
pounds of meat, in 1959 adversely af- 
fected the market for livestock raised on 
American farms. This was an increase 
of 100 percent over 1957 imports. 

A greater damage to U.S. agriculture, 
however, results from the importation of 
products that take the place of Ameri- 
can-grown products. A good example of 
this is the increasing importation of 
casein, a milk product. Last year more 
than 100 million pounds of casein were 
imported. In hearings on this matter, 
Mr. W. E. Huge, vice president of Central 
Soya Co., stated: 

Duty-free imports of casein directly dis- 
place a potential market for industrial iso- 
lated soybean protein approximating the 
equivalent of 614 million bushels of U.S. soy- 
beans annually. 


Importing products which are also 
raised on American farms depresses our 
farm markets. 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY MOVING ABROAD 


When American industries found that 
they were failing to compete with the 
cheap labor abroad, they began to build 
factories abroad to utilize cheap foreign 
labor and power and ship their goods 
back to the American market. Over 
3,000 of the leading American manufac- 
turers have spent a total of more than 
$27 billion in establishing plants abroad. 

On August 17, 1959, on the floor of the 
House, I discussed this trend in detail, 
emphasizing the effect it ultimately 
would have on American industry. Not 
only does this trend injure business to- 
day, but it also takes away from Ameri- 
can business the research which develops 
business and industry for the future. 

THERE IS A SOLUTION FOR THIS PROBLEM 


There are sensible solutions to our 
trade problems—solutions which would 
not stifle legitimate trade and which 
would return us to the principles that 
were intended in the original reciprocal 
trade legislation. Several of us in Con- 
gress attempted to accomplish this 


through amendments to the bill in 1958. 


We attempted to give the Tariff Commis- 
sion rather than the State Department 
the authority to furnish the list of ar- 
ticles to be negotiated under reciprocal 
trade agreements. We also attempted to 
allow agriculture and labor to be heard 
by the Commission before harmful nego- 
tiations were undertaken. We attempted 
to include provisions which would allow 
farmers, farm organizations and related 
agricultural interests to appeal directly 
to the Tariff Commission. We lost in 
those attempts, but I believe that we are 
all becoming sufflciently aware of the in- 
jury to American labor, business and 
farmers so that when the renewal of this 
legislation comes up again, such amend- 
ments certainly will be adopted. 
Another solution to our present trade 
difficulties has been offered which ap- 
pears to have real merit. It is suggested 
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that the United States base its tariff in an 
inverse ratio to the wages paid in the ex- 
porting country. This would cause an 
importer of cheap-labor products to pay 
a higher tariff, which would prevent the 
present gross unfairness to American 
producers and should tend to raise the 
wages in exporting countries. 
REASONS BEHIND CONTINUED INEQUITIES In 
TRADE POLICIES 

There are several reasons for the re- 
sistance to a trade policy that would be 
fair and equitable to American pro- 
ducers. Many fail to realize that the 
reciprocal trade agreements are operat- 
ing in total disregard of the meaning of 
the phrase “reciprocal trade.” 

Another reason is that it is human na- 
ture to like to sell high and buy low. If 
we could draw 1960 wages and buy at 
1932 prices, it would be wonderful. How- 
ever, the workman who loses his job to 
the Japanese workman cannot pay his 
landlord, his doctor, his grocer, and he 
cannot pay taxes that pay the teacher. 
When enough Americans lose their jobs 
in this manner, the national economy 
will tumble. 

There is also a very powerful lobby 
which encourages imports into the 
United States. Billions of dollars are 
made by those who import products into 
the States, and their public relations di- 
rectors are doing a most effective job. 

Most foreign countries do not receive 
imports from America in the same 
altruistic spirit as we receive theirs. In 
fields where American know-how and 
capabilities are so great that we can 
overcome the obstacles of the low wage 
rates of other countries, many artificial 
barriers are placed against American 
products, such as excessive tariffs, quotas, 
blocked currencies, and absolute prohibi- 
tion. 

These increased imports from abroad 
are the principal cause of our diminish- 
ing gold reserve. 

As I have pointed out for the last 4 
years, the American standard of living 
is the highest in the world, and it is still 
improving. However, the ‘inequities 
against American business are increas- 
ing. Many industries have as yet been 


folding up or moving out of the United 
States. 

In the coming session of Congress 
something must be done to ‘remedy this 
situation. The responsibility of trade 
and tariffs belongs to Congress according 
to the Constitution. We must again as- 
sume our direct responsibility and act in 
the best interest of America. 


New Horizons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
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Members a statement by Dr. Austin 
Smith, president of the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, Washington, 
D.C., entitled “New Horizons,” in which 
he points out what might be expected 
from the U.S. pharmaceutical industry 
under our free enterprise system: 

I want to talk about the future, to tell 
you what we think we see in the future, 
and to discuss with you some of the pharma- 
ceutical industry's plans to advance a na- 
tional purpose upon which there is no dis- 
agreement. That national purpose is the 
conquest of disease, and with each new battle 
won, longer, healthier, and more rewarding 
lives for our people, Then I shail return to 
examine how certain activities and trends 
discernible today can affect this national 
purpose for good or for ill. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


It is, let us say, the year A.D. 2000. Words 
that strike fear like cancer, polio, heart at- 
tack, have become as unexciting as diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, and smallpox were in 
the language of 1960. Far less serious, but 
at best a real nuisance, the common cold 
nas been practically eradicated. There are 
pharmaceutical remedies for all of these; 
more important there also are preventive 
remedies. 

You can be fitted with a substitute heart 
or lung. 

As you sleep, work, or play a tiny instru- 
ment taped to your chest transmits vital 
body data to your family physiclan's com- 
puting center. If indicated, a return im- 
pulse triggers release of a measured pre- 
scription dose into your blood stream to 
avert a silent stroke or a concealed coronary. 

There is a pill whith enables many to con- 
dense a full week's sleep into 48 consecu- 
tive hours so that if necessary they can be 
awake and active continuously for most of 
the remainder of the week. 

Hypnosis has become fully integrated into 
medical practice with pharmaceuticals de- 
signed specifically as adjuncts to such 
therapy. 

The sex of a yet-unborn child can be pre- 
determined in the second month of preg- 
nancy. Moreover, there is mounting evi- 
dence of how to improve the human species 
through controlied mutation of genes. 

Undreamed-of remedies are coming from 
the sea and, oddly enough, from large-scale 
screening and analysis of the herbs and barks 
and waters used by the dwindling number of 
African witch doctors. 

Partly because of drugs, severe physical 
pain can be eliminated and no longer causes 
anxiety. 

Electronic computers continuously record 
the everchanging characteristics of virus 
strains. They transmit tic im- 
pulses that correspondingly alter the struc- 
ture of antiviral medicines stored in phar- 
macies and drug warehouses and home medi- 
cine closets throughout the country. 

Application of research into cellular nu- 
clele acids—the so-called mother molecules 
of life—has created an entirely new field of 
medicine, preventive genetics, to forestall 
certain birth abnormalities. 

It occurs to me that until very recent 
years, few spokesmen in any scientific field 
would hazard so long a view through the 
looking glass of history yet to come—cer- 
tainly not 40 years ahead, at any rate. To 
do so would be to invite labels ranging from 
harmless crackpot to certifiable lunatic. 
Visions of the future were safely reserved 
to the fiction writers—and for an escape 
from the workday world and its realities, 
one might turn of an evening to the day- 
dreams of a Jules Verne or the social night- 
mores of a George Orwell. 

Today, however, all of us are flipping ahead 
through the calendar, and nobody laughs or 
sacers. So much of yesterday’s science fic- 
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tion has become today's sclence fact, and in 
many ways Buck Rogers seems an average 
young astronaut, and not an exceptionally 
gifted one at that. 

No doubt the change was heralded by the 
harnessing of nuclear energy. frst shown to 
the world with the atom bomb. But even 
those who at the time may not Have seen 
with clarity how swiftly the future was 
crowding the present, must have awakened 
with the launching of artificial satellites, the 
dawn of the space age. 

These two dates in current history are 
central to our subject tonight, for it was 
in the interval between the two that a less 
nolsy but no less spectacular revolution oc- 
curred in medicine, ushering in what we 
might call the age of chemotherapy. With- 
in less than a generation, from roughly 1940 
to 1960, more effective new drugs to pre- 
vent, diagnose, and treat countless illnesses 
became available than in the entire sweep 
of recorded medical history. The well-known 
sulfa drugs - made headlines in the late 
thirties, but it was the forties that elec- 
trified the medical world. 

First in the early 1940's came penicillin 
and in swift succession the broad-spectrum 
antiblotics to fight infection. Then came 
the steroid hormones—cortisone, hydrocor- 
tisone, dexamethasone, and the rest of this 
galaxy of stars, giving relief to millions of 
arthritis sufferers who would otherwise be 
crippled today, and to sufferers from scores 
of other serious or annoying conditions. We 
have the tranquilizers and their opposites, 
the psychic energizers, which have cut the 
populations of our mental hospitals and 
restored many thousands of mentally dis- 
turbed persons to productive lives. And of 
course, there are hundreds of others too 
numerous to mention here. 

A qualitative measure of the scope of this 
reyolution in drugs can be glimpsed in a 
survey conducted by one of our leading com- 
panies which found that 80 percent of the 
prescriptions written for its products during 
the third quarter of 1959 could not have 
been written 10 years before. Why? The 
drugs did not exist then. 

But it is in human terms that the ac- 
celeration of medical progress, in which 
chemotherapy has so important a role, finds 
its most meaningful expression. In the 
years from 1930 to 1958 alone the death rate 
from influenza and pneumonia dropped 68 
percent. Deaths from killers like gastritis, 
duodenitis, enteritis, and colitis dropped 82 
percent. Child deaths from all causes 
dropped 57 percent in infants- under 1 year 
of age, 80 percent in children 1 to 4 years 
old, and 71 percent in children 5 to 14 years 
old. In this same period modern drugs have 
helped add nearly 10 extra years to the aver- 
age American's lifespan. 


RESEARCH: FORECAST OF THE FUTURE 


There are solid, supportable reasons to ex- 
pect cancer cures and even a cancer pre- 
ventive at least by the year 2000. For one 
thing, within a very few years we have al- 
ready developed more than 20 compounds 
now used in the treatment of various kinds 
of cancer. These are not cures, to be sure, 
but some of these preparations prolong the 
lives of cancer patients and in some cases 
even cause significant remissions in certain 
forms of the disease. This is real progress, 
for in one sense the ultimate purpose of 
medicine is to prolong the life of a given 
individual to coincide more or less with aver- 
age life expectancy of the times. Accord- 
ingly, even a few years or months in that 
direction must be considered a step forward, 

But more significant is the fact that mas- 
sive retaliation against cancer and other kill- 
er diseases is very new and very promising. 
In the cancer war alone, in 1958, 28,000 chem- 
icals, compounds, or other substances were 
prepared or obtained, and biologically tested 
in pharmaceutical industry laboratories, Of 
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these, 60 proved promising enough to test 
clinically in humans. In 1959, according to 
figures PMA released only recently, 36,000 
substances were laboratory tested, and of 
these 59 showed promise for clinical testing. 

A similar research crusade is being waged 
against heart and cardiovascular diseases. 
More than 20 effective new drugs are in wide- 
spread use today, all of them developed since 
1939. In 1958, from 8,200 substances tested, 
187 were selected for testing in humans, In 
1959, the latter figure was 164. 

And the same applies to other leading dis- 
eases. In 1959, 841 substances which showed 
laboratory for their effectiveness 
against allergy and infectious diseases were 
tested in humans; 217 substances were tried 
in the area of arthritis and metabolic dis- 
eases; and 321 were studied in the field of 
mental health, neurological diseases and 
blindness, 

Thus each year we have recruited prom- 
ising new cadets for our army of effective 
drugs. From this unending parade will come 
improvements in the form of added years of 
life for those who suffer from today's most 
vicious diseases. Let us make no mistake: 
The drugs that cure or prevent cancer, or 
that insure again a fatal coronary occlusion, 
will be worth all the hundreds of stepping- 
stone drugs that pointed the way to them, 
those which merely helped but did not pre- 
vent or cure. There is no way on earth to 
assess the price, for no price is really too high 
to vanquish enemies like these. 

We say that the progress we envision and 
the progress we have enjoyed in recent years 
is priceless. Yet the price is being quecs- 
tioned. Thus it would be a mistake to over- 
look the tremendous economic impact the 
lengthening of life and the alleviation of 
suffering have on the individuals helped, and 
indeed on the overall American economy. 

I ask you to imagine what it means to the 
dignity and to the economic well-being of 
the crippled arthritic when, through the ad- 
ministration of corticosteroid drugs, he 
leaves his wheelchair to return to his job. 
Or to contemplate the saying in expense and 
the improvement in the income of the mental 
patient who spends months rather than years 
in the hospital, thanks to the tranquilizers 
and psychic energizers, And how do you 
compute the economic impact on the family 
of a child who does not die of an infection 
but lives a productive life into old age, be- 
cause of the antibiotic drugs? 

The National Health Education Commit- 
tee estimates that 3,840,000 lives were saved 
in the 20 years following 1937, primarily by 
the medical research discoveries of the sulfa 
drugs and antibiotics. This represents a de- 
cline of 15 percent in the national death 
rate in just two decades. To gage the im- 
pact of this feat on the economy, consider 
Just one year, 1957. In that year, according 
to the NHEC, the Federal Government col- 
lected $1 billion in Income taxes alone that 
would have been lost without this great say- 
ing in life. And in the same 365 days, $7.6 
billion was added to personal income simply 
because more people lived and worked longer. 

Now in that same year—1957—arterio- 
sclerosis and related diseases took the lives 
of 215,320 persons of working age. Let us 
suppose a drug, or several drugs, had been 
available to add 1 more year to those pro- 
ductive lives. What would this have meant 
to the national economy? A conservative 
computation shows that even this small 
progress would have provided an additional 
$1 billion to personal income and $146 mil- 
lion in revenue to the Treasury Department. 
If that contribution is possible through a 
small improvement in present treatment, 
what could we expect from curative drugs? 

Let's look briefly at another area in which 
the pharmaceutical industry has made great 
strides in recent years—the field of mental 
health. For 10 years after World War II the 
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population of State mental hospitals zoomed 
ever upward, rising an average of 10,000 per 
year. Then came the tranquilizers to help 
bring about, for the first time, a reversal in 
this trend. The mental population, instead 
of rising, began a descent. Between 1955 and 
1958 the population of patients in State 
mental hospitals decreased by 13,000. 

We could, if there were time, work up 
some impressive statistics about the savings 
this revolutionary change wrought on per- 
sonal and State mental-care expenses, But 
I'll confine myself to just one final figure 
that I think you will agree has had a bene- 
ficial impact on our own pocketbooks. If 
this alarming increase in the population of 
State mental hospitals had not been re- 
versed—if we were required to provide 10,000 
new beds a year over that period of 1955-58— 
the cost to the States would have been 
another $860 million. 

No; we cannot hang a price tag on so 
Priceless a possession as a man’s good health, 
or on the extra years of life he may have 
gained from medical progress. But we can 
measure, ns these few examples show, the 
meaning in economic terms of the relief from 
pain, the extra years of work, the shorten- 
ing of hospitalization. We may not always 
realize it, but each of us owes some part of 
our prosperity to the increased vigor and 
longevity of our society. 

We were talking about recent advances in 
research into specific medical problems. But 
much of our medical research is more 
fundamental in nature. In the laboratories 
of the drug industry and in private labora- 
tories, in universities, hospitals, and in the 
laboratories of the National Institutes of 
Health other forms of basic research are also 
being pursued. Success in these areas may 
Well narrow the fields in which we must 
search for disease preventives and cures. 

For example, biological research into the 
living cell—what it consists of and why it 
works as it does—not only promises clues 
to the essence of life itself, but has already 
given us valuable insights into the cancer 
riddle and should give us many more. For 
we do know that cancer cells develop when 
something happens to normal, healthy cells. 
When we learn more about the nature of 
that something, medicine. will take a giant 
Step forward. 

In this respect it is significant to report 
that in 1960 the American pharmaceutical 
industry will give to others an estimated 
$5,700,000 in grants and contributions for 
education and research in the medical and 
related sciences. This is outright, no- 
strings-attached support of scientific inquiry 
in addition to and apart from the more than 
$200 million the preseription drug makers 
will devote to their own research, 

When we consider how these expenditures 
Of effort, brainpower and money are increas- 
lng year by year in geometrical progression, 
it is dificult to see on the basis of these 
facts alone how we can full to achieve our 
hopes for the year 2000. 


But it Is not enough to say that we must 
Win through to victory regardless of the cost, 
a free enterprise industry the cost must 
be counted. Research expenses can be in- 
Curred only if there ig hope of recouping 
the cost through the sales of useful medica- 
tions at a profit. This means that the 2,000 
research failures that precede every com- 
mercial success must be paid for out of the 
income provided by prescription items that 
do sell in quantity. 

I am sure you are all familiar with the 
recent approval of an oral polio vaccine by 
the n General who, after extensive 
testing of the live virus vaccines, approved 
one of them for use in this country. This 
act marks a significant step forward toward 
the elimination of one of our most virulent 
Scourges, Yet I wonder how many people 
Noticed a small item that didn't appear in 
any headlines and is notable only because it 

Commonplace in the pharmaceutical in- 
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dustry. That item said that, although the 
Surgeon General approved one oral polio 
vaccine for mass use in this country, two 
others were not approved, One company, 
the item went on to say, had spent upward 
of $13 million to find, develop, and test an 
oral vaccine that did not gain approval of 
the Government. Thirteen million dollars 
in a good cause, for research that may have 
provided new fundamental knowledge that 
will find application elsewhere, but $13 mil- 
lion also for a product that may never 
transcend the testing stage. 

Although this is a recent incident it is not 
an isolated one. The company that finally 
succeeded in synthesizing cortisone has esti- 
mated that its research costs approached 825 
million. A competing company spent many 
millions before abandoning the job as hope- 
less. In the past decade the pharmaceutical 
industry has invested $1 billion in research 
and, even in a good year, only about 40 new 
chemical compounds are put on the market. 
But by the middle of this decade our industry 
will be spending a similar amount every 2 
years. I find it hard to believe that such 
an intensification of effort will not speed the 
advance of medical progress. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS, DARKLY 


But, of course, we can fail. 

We can fail if other press divorce proceed- 
ings to break up a uniquely successful mar- 
riage between the drive for financial gain on 
the one hand and the drive for scientific 
success on the other. As we have seen, 
pharmaceutical research can only be pursued 
at enormous cost in dollars. Others who 


would throttle the financial incentives of 


the drug industry might refiect on the con- 
sequences to the Nation through the stag- 
nation of privately financed research pro- 
grams that promise better health and longer 
life for millions. 

We can fall if others tamper with the 
machinery of a delicately balanced system— 
one that expects and depends on thousands 
of costly failures to point the way to one 
success that will have priceless value for 
humanity. 

We can fall if others seek to substitute 
the “iron maiden” of bureaucratic control for 
the independent decisions of freemen in a 
free industry acting in the proved traditions 
of a free society. Here the lesson should be 
particularly clear. In the 42 years of its 
existence under total governmental control, 
the pharmaceutical industry of the Soviet 
Union has produced absolutely nothing 
worth while. But it has not hesitated to 
pirate and to market our discoveries. Ironic, 
is it not, in the constant, deadly game of 
one-upmanship with the Russians, some 
people advocate that we throw away a trump 
card? Ladies and gentlemen, let me remind 
you, there has been no missile gap in phar- 
maceuticals. 

To us in the pharmaceutical industry and 
to those of you who are at the same time 
students of our industry and judges of our 
performance, the possibilities for failure that 
I have sketched above must surely seem un- 
thinkable. All the history of past achieve- 
ment and the promise of future achievement 
stemming from present efforts In pharma- 
ceutical research argue for success. 


General of the Armies John J. Pershing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, this 
month we will celebrate the 100th anni- 
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versary of the birth of a great American 
and a great soldier, General of the 
Armies John J. Pershing. Many of us 
here were inspired to serve under his vic- 
torious leadership in the first great war 
of this century. 

Before playing his historic role in: the 
First World War, General Pershing 
fought in the Spanish-American War 
and the Philippine insurrection, and 
commanded the troops sent into Mexico 
in pursuit of Villa in March of 1916. Af- 
ter serving as commander in chief of 
the American Expeditionary Force in 
World War I from 1917 to 1919, he was 
appointed Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army 
on July 1 of 1921, in which capacity he 
served until his retirement in 1924. 

General Pershing was a product of 
our democracy. No nobler example of 
the rise and progress of a humble citizen 
to greatness and a nation’s gratitude is 
anywhere presented to us. He was a 
soldier of human liberty. The glory of 
his achievements is an epic. The his- 
torians who come after us to record the 
events of our times will linger in admira- 
tion over the career of this great Amer- 
ican. Wherever men enjoy liberty, there 
will descend upon his memory the bene- 
diction of their heartfelt prayers. 

May his spirit ever guide us with a 
truer and. nobler courage, to stand as 
soldiers should stand in the battle to 
preserve our liberties. 


National Cultural Center—Progress Re- 
ports by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, the New York Times, and 
the Journal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY p 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 years have elapsed since the 
85th Congress, on August 22, 1958, en- 
acted into law the National Cultural Cen- 
ter Act. i 

Tt seems little short of amazing that 2 
years after Congress adopted the Na- 
tional Cultural Center Act, and only 3 
years before it is due to expire, officials 
of the National Cultural Center have 
reached the point where they feel they 
must know what is to go into the center 
and what purposes it is to serve. 

The New York Times reported on July 
31, 1960, that: 

To aid them come to conclusions about 
what the center should offer, the trustees 
have engaged G. A. Brakeley & Co. of New 
York to interview several hundred persons on 
such questions as how a national cultural 
center can encourage interest in the perform- 
ing arts and what organizations should 
operate in the center. 


Prof. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., of Har- 
vard University, tells us there is no auto- 
matic virtue in councils such as that 
which the Congress established to bring 
the National Cultural Center inte being. 
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Professor Schlesinger adds that— 

After a protracted delay, President Eisen- 
hower named the 34 members of the new 
[National Cultural] center's board of trus- 
tees. Of the whole group, only a handful 
had shown any evidence of knowing or car- 
ing anything about the arts; the typical 
members include such cultural leaders as 
the former football coach at West Point. 
* * © His television adviser * * *. We 
ought to set up a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts com not of Presidential 
chums and other hacks, but of professional 
and creative artists and of responsible execu- 
tives [museum directors, presidents of con- 
servatories, opera managers, etc.]. 


Tt is widely known that a Presidential 
assistant, Robert Hampton, who han- 
dles the work of the White House pa- 
tronage desk, selected the people whom 
President Eisenhower later appointed to 
the National Cultural Center. When one 
looks at the tremendous success of the 
Lincoln Center of the Performing Arts 
in New York City, one is forced to con- 
clude that part of the current troubles 
of the National Cultural Center are 
directly traceable to the White House 
patronage desk. 

I include as part of my remarks a sec- 
tion of the legislative report of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs and 
an article from the New York Times: 
NATIONAL FEDERATION oF Music Ciuns RE- 

PORT OF NATIONAL LEGISLATION CHAIRMAN TO 

NATIONAL OFFICERS AND NATIONAL BOARD OF 

Dmectors (1959-60) Merermnc id Lovis- 

VILLE, KY. 

NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 


The 10-acre Foggy Bottom site selected 
for the National Cultural Center Is too nar- 
row and awkward for the architect's plan 
to build a vast edifice housing all the per- 
forming arts under a single roof. The Com- 
mission of Fine Arts has raised some funda- 
mental questions about the construction of 
the overpowering Theodore Roosevelt Bridge 
which might overshadow the cultural center 
and render the site generally untenable. 

George A. Brakeley & Co. are interviewing 
top ‘orming artists and art patrons 
out the Nation (to date 150 have 
been interviewed) on such topics as whether 
the cultural center should serve principally 
the city of Washington or the entire United 
States; how a cultural center can encourage 
interest in the performing arts; and what 
organizations should operate in the center. 

Carlton Sprague Smith, music division, 
New York Public Library, heads .a panel of 
five currently checking reaction to the idea 
of a national cultural center, 

When survey work has been completed, 
the fund raising will begin with the initial 
appeal to foundations and great wealth, and 
u later appeal to the lesser wealth. Actual 
construction will begin only when one-third 
of the required funds have been obtained. 

Still undetermined is the role Government 
should play in providing Federal guidance 
to the cultural center and whether or not 
Government should or will appropriate funds 
to assist the work of the cultural center. 

What is needed realistically, practically, 
and noncompetitively: not the current $75 
million grandiose proposal, but one all-pur- 
pose auditorium that could be constructed 
and endowed for $25 million or $30 million 
for usp as a symphony hall where opera and 
ballet could be performed. Such a struc- 
ture should be designed to permit desirable 
additions and improvements as adequate 
funds would be acquired. 

The fact that some appointments to the 
Advisory Council on the Arts have been 
people from fields of endeavor totally unre- 
lated to the arts (a football player, for ex- 
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ample), people who never at any time were 
even remotely aware of the numerous legis- 
lative proposals introduced and debated in 
the Congress for many years for a cultural 
center makes it not at all surprising that 
2 years after congressional authorization to 
construct a cultural center, what should go 
into such a structure neither has been deter- 
mined nor is understood. 

Mr. Robert Humphreys, staff director, Na- 
tional Cultural Center, recently informed 
your national legislation chairman of the 
appointment by Chairman Robert W. Dowl- 
ing of National President Bullock to the 
Advisory Council on the Arts, official con- 
firmation by President Eisenhower antici- 
pated approximately September 15, 1960, 2 
years after the enactment of the National 
Cultural Center Act (Senator J. WILLIAM 
Fuuericht and Representative Frank 
THOMPSON, Jr., sponsors), September 2, 
1958. 


From the New York Times, July 31, 1960] 
CULTURAL CENTER—HAVE THE PLANNERS OF 
NATIONAL PROJECT Pur THE Cart BEFORE 

THE HORSE? 

(By Ross Parmenter) 

Though it is still in the planning stage, 
the National Cultural Center has already had 
its ups and downs. One of its greatest ups 
came on September 2, 1958. That was the 
day Congress authorized the center and set 
aside 9 acres along the Potomac for its con- 
struction. But a down followed fairly 
quickly. Sherman Adams, President Eisen- 
hower's assistant, was one of the center's 
godfathers and his exit from the Capital 
meant a delay in the appointment of the 
necessary trustees. 

It was 5 months before the administration 
got the trustees named. Thereafter things 
moved fairly rapidly. Edward Durell Stone, 
who designed the US. Pavilion at the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair, was engaged to draw up 
plans for the center and a fundraising firm 
was engaged to promote it. 

Mr. Stone got to work and his plans were 
unveiled with a fanfare at a news conference 
in Washington on November 21. It was held 
in the office of Arthur S. Flemming, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, who 
is the chairman of the center's board of 
trustees. The plans showed a series of great 
circles with the Potomac Parkway being bent 
back from the river so the center would be 
directly on the waterfront. 

FIVE HALLS 

Five halls were called for: an opera house 
seating 4,000; a concert hall seating 3,000, a 
playhouse seating 1,800, an auditorium seat- 
ing 1,000 and another seating 500. All were 
to be under one roof, with a grand salon 
capable of seating 6,000 as an extra dividend. 

Shortly after the plans were announced, 
the center had another down. It discharged 
its fundraising firm. 
` Now it is in a period of soul searching. 
One reason is that realistic appraisals have 
brought home the fact that the $25 million 
envisaged as necessary for the center 2 years 
ago is not nearly enough. Now it is seen 
that to get the center in operation will re- 
quire closer to $75 million. Center officials 
feel that they will have to be a lot more 
definite about the kind of center they plan 
to create before they can start turning to the 
public with appeals for that much money. 

So far the center has had substantial funds 
available for planning, and it is estimated 
that about $200,000 has been spent to date. 
And at present there is no financial pinch— 
though the backers wish to continue anony- 
mous. However, it is known that present 
financial support will not be sufficient to 
build the center, and the trustees are com- 
mitted to a policy of private capitalization. 

Before they can turn to the foundations 
and to other sources of wealth for heavy 
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support, the trustees feel they must have 
something clear-cut to offer, Specifically, 
they feel they must know what Is to go into 
the center and what purposes it Is to serve. 
At present about the only major agreement 
is that the center, like the one proposed for 
New York’s Lincoln Center, should be for the 
performing arts. 

Some feel that, in placing so nruch pre- 
liminary emphasis on the physical plant of 
the center, the cart has been placed before 
the horse. To aid them come to conclusions 
about what the center should offer, the trus- 
tees have engaged G. A. Brakeley & Co., of 
New York, to interview several hundred 
persons on such questions as how a na- 
tional cultural center can encourage inter- 
est in the performing arts and what organiza- 
tions should operate in the center. 

There is hope that the Nation itself will 
engage in the discussion. Should the center 
contain, for instance, a national television 
center, which would operate in somewhat 
the same way as the British Broadcasting 
Corp.? Another burning question is whether 
it should serve principally as a cultural cen- 
ter for the city of Washington, or whether 
it should transcend Washington to serve the 
whole country? 

The role of the National Symphony in the 
center dramatizes this last question. If the 
center becomes the home of the Washington 
orchestra, it will be favoring a local orchestra 
over all the other orchestras of the Nation. 
Then there is the question: Are there enough 
audiences in Washington to go round for a 
performing arts program so much larger than 
the Capital enjoys at present. 

Carleton Sprague Smith, of the New York 
Public Library, who prepared a major report 
on the library-museum for Lincoln Center, 
has been engaged as one of the principal 
investigators for the national center. He has 
taken a forthright position on the legislation 
setting up the center. 

“This public law,” he has noted, “make no 
mention of the national role the cultural 
center should play. It is a purely Washing- 
ton operation. This naturally causes con- 
siderable resistance. Unless another law is 
passed that takes the Nation into considera- 
tion the National Cultural Center will not 
come into being.” 


TOO GRANDIOSE 


Mr. Smith said it had also become evident 
from his investigations that most people in 
the arts feel that the present plan of five 
theaters for the center was too grandiose. 
The feeling is that three would be enough. 
There is strong sentiment, too, for making 
each auditorium an all-purpose hall. That 
is, able to present concerts, operas, plays, and 
ballets. The capacities frequently suggested 
are 3,000, 1,800, and 1.000. 

The people of Washington showed their en- 
thusiasm for the center in May. A dinner 
for the cause was announced. Within 2 
weeks, even though the artists to appear had 
not been revealed, the 700 dinner tickets were 
snapped up. And they cost $8.50 apiece. 

Having only the acoustically poor Con- 
stitution Hall for concerts and Lisner Audi- 
torium and the Capitol Theater for other ac- 
tractions, Was m certainly needs better 
playing facilities both for touring attractions 
and for its own performing organizations. 
So the city stands to benefit greatly from a 
handsome center, Everyone feels, too, that 
better halls will cause more attractions to 
play in Washington. 

Lifting the cultural tone of the Nation's 
Capital would help the Nation. Especially 
would it improve the impression of the Na- 
tion, made through its Capital, on represent- 
atives of foreign countries. They in turn 
would transmit their views to their home 
countries. But many non-Washingtonians 
Mr. Smith had spoken to said they could not 
get very enthusiastic about any center in 
Washington unless it truly served the Na- 
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tion by stimulating the performing arts 
everywhere else. 

His own feeling is that it should be partly 
educational, that it should stir interest in 
the arts as well as providing a showcase for 
the best performing art that is available. 
But this raises the question of what role 
the National Government should play in 
providing Fedcral guidance. Ultimately, too, 
the question will arise as to whether the Gov- 
ernment should or will contribute money to 
ald the center's work. 

Robert Humphreys, staff director for the 
Center, expects the surveys to be completed 
by the fall. A widespread campaign for 
money will start shortly thereafter, with the 
first appeals going to the foundations and 
the great wealth. ‘Then there will be a shift 
to “lesser wealth.” And it is expected that 
there will be no start on actual construction 
Until at least a third of the needed money 
is in the till. 

Besides its trustees, the center has an ad- 
visory committee. The committee includes 
Martha Graham, Helen Hayes, Herman D. 
Kenin, Howard Mitchell, Robert Montgomery, 
and Fred M. Waring. 


Our Great American College Fraternity 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr.GRANT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last few years, an attempt has been made 
by certain persons to bring about a 
Change in our great American college 
fraternity system, These “would-be 
changes“ seem to overlook the fact that 
College fraternities, as they have func- 
tioned through the years, have rendered 
a distinct service to college life in many 
Ways, For example, friendships due to 

association in undergraduate years, 
are kept alive by alumni members 
ughout life. However, it is not my 
Durpose here to defend the college fra- 
ternity system, as such; this I would 
gladly do in another forum. The pros 
and cons of the college fraternity system 
not the issue at this time; I am here 
call attention to the membership of 
House the real threat that will even- 
tually destroy these organizations 
Ough forcing them to lift all restric- 
relating to membership. 

I believe I can approach this subject 

th an unbiased opinion. Upon enter- 

College, I did not join a fraternity. 
ter, when I did, this was the first secret 
Organization of which I became a mem- 
ber. Some of my best friends in college 
Were not members of any fraternity while 
rs were members of fraternities for 
Which I could not meet the membership 
Qualifications. My college fraternity 
keceptod only those students who pro- 
€ssed the Christian religion and were 
bers of the Caucasian race. Gen- 
rally speaking, the membership of the 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons is re- 
Cted to those of the Jewish and 
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Protestant Christian faiths, Elks, mem- 
bers of the Caucasian race, and so on. 

My college fraternity was founded by 
two Protestants and a Catholic. Later, 
I joined the Woodmen of the World, 
Elks, Moose, and the Masonic bodies, in- 
cluding the Shrine. I have sat in Ma- 
sonic and Shrine meetings with mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith and in the Elks 
and other secret orders with members of 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
faiths. Certainly, there has been noth- 
ing other than brotherly relations in 
these groups. Now, do you mean to tell 
me that this is un-American? 

Members of the Negro race have a Ma- 
sonic and Elks order of their own which 
are large organizations. To confuse this 
issue with that of civil rights is pure folly. 
This has nothing to do with civil rights 
or any phase of integration. Certainly, I 
would not propose to all Negro frater- 
nities and sororities that they be re- 
quired to accept members of the Cauca- 
sian race; nor would I say to a Jewish 
fraternity that it must accept those of 
other faiths, to a Catholic fraternity 
that it must accept members other than 
Catholics, to Acacia that it must accept 
members other than Masons—none of 
these things would I do—any more than 
I would tell a church what members it 
must accept. 

While the present challenge of chang- 
ing membership restrictions seems to be 
directed only toward college fraternities, 
if its advocates are successful on this 
level, they will eventually move to all 
fraternal orders, Such as the Masons, 
Knights of Columbus, Knights of Pythias, 
Woodmen of the World, Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks, Moose, Shrine, 
and many others. 

By nature, there is a feeling of fra- 
ternalism in the heart of man; do noth- 
ing to suppress it. Because man wants 
to limit this close, social fraternalism in 
no way signifies that he does not believe 
or give voice to hope and faith in uni- 
versal brotherhood or that he necessarily 
believes in discrimination in the sense it 
is today used, particularly in polities and 
political life. Keep politics out of fra- 
ternities. 

We must be careful that in our zeal for 
democracy we do not destroy democracy 
itself; keep up this trend, and in time 
fraternities will be mere instruments of 
the state—being told whom, when, and 
how they must initiate. Change the 
membership restrictions because of the 
explanation of its advocates that this is 
all they want, and the next thing will be 
“Now that you claim to have changed 
your constitution and bylaws relating to 
membership, show evidence of good 
faith; in other words, show that you 
mean it by initiating a certain number of 
those whom you did not heretofore so- 
licit.” 

Everything in America is not wrong. 
Change for the sake of change should 
never be. Everything that is old is not 
necessarily wrong. The principles upon 
which college fraternities were founded 
will never change. There are certain 
truths that are eternal—the same yes- 
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terday, today, and tomorrow. ‘Truth, 
love, and honesty will never change; and, 
in my opinion, this great American col- 
lege fraternity system should not either. 

You cannot have a fraternity in name 
alone. The college fraternity is a prod- 
uct of our college life. Either this sys- 
tem, as we know it, is worth fighting for; 
or, it is not. If there is no will to fight 
for its survival, then it is not worthy 
of continuance. It is high time to make 
up our minds. As.for me, mine is made 
up, This is one place where there can 
be no compromise. Either the selective 
system of membership is right, or it is 
wrong. If it is wrong, then the whole 
fraternity system is wrong. If frater- 
nities are a bad influence on college life— 
let us prohibit them—either by legisla- 


tion in State universities or by action of 


the board of trustees or other proper au- 
thorities in private schools. If one be- 
lieves that the fraternity system has no 
place in American colleges, then let him 
come out in the open and advocate the 
abolition of all fraternities. In other 
words, let us admit that the whole idea 
is wrong and go out of business. 

The founders and pioneer members of 
our college fraternities did not have easy 
sailing. Stumbling blocks of many kinds 
were thrown in their pathways, And 
over the years both State and private 
institutions have from time to time for- 
bidden fraternities on the college cam- 
pus. 

I recall one particular instance, where 
even though fraternities were not for- 
bidden, the school authorities forbade 
those students who were fraternity mem- 
bers to participate in any extracurricu- 
lar activity, such as athletics, glee club, 
and so forth. However, this réstriction 
was later withdrawn. In other colleges, 
subrosa chapters existed; but mark well 
that in none of these instances was there 
ever any challenge to the method of 
membership selection. 

For many years, there have been rules 
and regulations, and properly so, by col- 
lege authorities setting out scholarship 
requirements, particularly those with re- 
spect to rushing. But the present chal- 
lenge is something new and of an en- 
tirely different order. This, too, will pass 
if it is met by a united front on the part 
of a great majority of the fraternities. 
“United we stand; divided we fall” could 
never be applied to a more appropriate 
situation than in the instant case. Every 
fraternity should join forces and serve 
notice to these “would-be do-gooders” 
to keep their hands off these private 
organizations. a 

I am aware that this issue has popped 
up from time to time over the years, but 
it never got anywhere until in recent 
years when there has come a pressure 
from without seeking to pick up a few 
converts from within and have them 
bore within their individual fraternities. 
This new philosophy is not catching on in 
the way some of its proponents had hoped 
it would, but their form of ideology never 
gives up; rather, it continues and con- 
tinues. 

I believe in progress; I like to call my- 
self a progressive. But do not let us in 
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our desire to accept so-called, universal 
brotherhood feel that it devolves upon 
us to dictate to all fraternal orders as to 
just what their principles and require- 
ments of brotherhood are to be. 

Do this today, and tomorrow you will 
be told whom you must take in. This 
effort is only the beginning; continue to 
give ground, surrender the principles 
upon which your fraternities are 
founded, do away with the cornerstone 
of the organization, the “are of cove- 
nant,” so to speak, and all is lost. The 
very foundation of every fraternity is its 
freedom of choice in selecting its mem- 
bers. Destroy that landmark and you 
destroy all. 

Either we are going to have fraterni- 
ties, or we are not. If we do, they can 
exist only as real fraternities and be 
worth anything where each organization 
has the God-given right to set its own 
qualifications for membership. 

Over the past years we have noted 
from time to time where in a few iso- 
lated instances some local chapter 
would pledge or sometimes initiate a 
person who did not meet the qualifica- 
tions of the national organization; and, 
in turn, the local chapter would be pe- 
nalized in some manner or have its char- 
ter withdrawn. You cannot, of course, 
have a national organization which is 
worth its name that does not maintain 
discipline and enforce its constitution 
and bylaws. 

Recently, a national fraternity hold- 
ing a convention changed its member- 
ship requirements which led to the resig- 
nation of one of the founders of this 
fraternity. 

Webster defines a fraternity as the 
state or quality of being a brother or 
brothers; brotherliness; a group of men 
joined together by common interests, for 
fellowship, and so forth. Baird's Man- 
ual of American College Fraternities” 
defines fraternity as a mutually exclu- 
sive, self-perpetuating group which or- 
ganizes the social life of its members in 
accredited colleges and universities, as 
a contributing factor to their educational 
program, and draws its membership pri- 
marily from the undergraduate body of 
the institution. If college fraternities 
are forced to change their membership 
qualifications, then the foregoing defi- 
nitions would be only hollow shells. 

If college fraternities do not escape 
this attempt being forced upon them and 
is what I conceive to be an un-American 
trend, then make no mistake about it; 
the effort will next extend to all fra- 
ternal organizations, and on to all pri- 
vate clubs, and then even to the churches. 
So, I say, hands off—hands off before it 
is too late to control this spreading in- 
fection. 

This challenge behooves all liberty- 
loving persohs—whether members of a 
college fraternity or not—to stop, look; 
and listen at some of the trends in our 
Nation today. This is no time for fra- 
ternities to act under duress. Many 
founders of your individual orders were 
faced with problems and more difficult 
situations than this, and they certainly 
did not meet the issue by compromising. 
Today is not too late to overcome this 
threat; tomorrow may be. 
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Lincoln’s Ideals of Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the text of 
a brief talk on “Lincoln's Ideals of Gov- 
ernment,” given at a special program in 
the Eastern High School, Washington, 
D.C., by Mr. Hallie Shorts, a history 
teacher at that school. I understand 
that Mr. Shorts is a combat veteran, a 
scholar, as evidenced by his having won 
a Phi Beta Kappa key, and popular with 
his pupils. 

Our history teachers in schools across 
the land not only teach the academic 
facts of history but have the serious re- 
sponsibility of teaching young America 
about. the privileges which ensue from 
American citizenship. It would appear 
from this talk that Mr. Shorts takes 
proper advantage of his position to instill 
in the hearts and minds of his pupils 
a love for and appreciation of our 
country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN’s IDEALS OF GOVERNMENT 


Lincoln was—with all his greatness—an 
understanding man, a sympathetic man with 
such a sense of humor that he might even 
smile if I could tell in his presence what I 
am going to tell you. 

I feel a kind of close relationship to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. I was born only 30 years after 
he passed away. I knew people who had 
known Lincoln, One thing that always im- 
pressed me, and encouraged me a bit, was 
that Lincoln was a homely man, but there 
was strength and dignity in that homeliness. 
Perhaps it was to conceal some of that home- 
liness that Lincoln accepted the advice of 
little Grace Bedell when she wrote him that 
he would look better if he let his whiskers 
grow. 

. s * * . 

Abraham Lincoln was a Republican and a 
politician. He never ceased to be a party 
man. He was a Republican because he be- 
lieved it was his duty as an American to be 
a Republican because he could best serve his 
country as a Republican and he based his 
policy on the creed of the Republican Party 
for he was thoroughly convinced that the 
Constitution, the true interests of his coun- 
try. and the laws of God demanded this. 
Yet he never governed as a party chief, for 
he knew that such a procedure would be un- 
pardonable., With utter disregard for con- 
sequences and following the dictates of his 
conscience he was President of all the United 
States representing and serving all the people 
irrespective of their political beliefs. Dur- 
ing the long bitter Civil War he never once 
uttered an abusive word about the Southern 
people and maintained the hope that the war 
would end and that all the people would be 
united again in heart as well as politically. 

Lincoln's ideals of government were most 
democratic; again and again in word and 
deed he expressed his belief that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
People was not only the best government on 
earth but the hope of the world. It was only 
the requirements of a terrible war which 
caused him, but temporarily, to assume 
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powers which he believed belonged to the 
people. How unfortunate it was that he was 
not permitted to head our Federal Govern- 
ment when peace returned. These ideals 
were a part of him; they grew from his hum- 
ble origin. * * * These ideals were enriched 
from his study of the Bible, from Shake- 
speare, from the history of his country and 
of the world and from his own deep reflec- 
tion. 

I should now like to quote from Lincoln's 
own words in speeches and writings to show 
what he thought about the various duties 
and problems of his day and in some cases of 
our day. 

Civil War: I look upon it as an attempt 
on the one hand to overwhelm and to de- 
stroy the national existence, while, on our 
part, we are striving to maintain the gov- 
ernment and institutions of our fathers, to 
enjoy them ourselves, and to transmit them 
to our children and our children's children 
forever. 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow 
countrymen, and not mine is the momentous 
issue of civil war. The Government will not 
assail you, unless you first assail it, You 
can have no conflict, without being your- 
selves the aggressors. You have no oath 
registered in Heaven to destroy the Govern- 
ment, while I shall have the most solemn 
one to preserve, protect, and defend it.“ 

Elections: “When an election is passed, it 
is altogether befitting a free people, that un- 
til the next election, they should be as one 
people.“ 

Faith: Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the end 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

Government: “This Government must be 
preserved in spite of the acts of any man 
or set of men. It is worthy of your every 
effort. Nowhere in the world is presented a 
Government of so much liberty and equal- 
ity. To the humblest and poorest amongst 
us are held out the highest privileges and 
positions.” 

Humility: “I must, in candor, say I do not 
think myself fit for the Presidency. I cer- 
tainly am flattered, and gratified, that some 
partial friends think of me in that con- 
nection,” D 

Labor; “There is no permanent class of 
hired laborers amongst us. The hired la- 
borer of yesterday labors on his own account 
today. Labor is the superior of capital 
and deserves much the higher considera- 
tion.” 

Liberty: “What constitutes the bulwark of 
our own liberty and independence? Our re- 
lance is in the love of liberty which God 
has planted in our bosoms.” 

Public opinion: “Our Government rests on 
public opinion. Whoever can change public 
opinion, can change our Government, prac- 
tically, just so much.” 

And now I wish to conclude with quota- 
tions from two of the greatest speeches of 
all time—Lincoln'’s Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress and his Gettysburg Address: 

“With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive to 
finish the work we are In; to bind up the 
Nation's wounds; to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow, 
and his orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations.” 

“It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion—and we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this Nation under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom—and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 
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Congressman Celler’s Report to 
f His Voters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as this 
year comes to a close, I want to render 
the accounts of my stewardship to the 
voters of the 11th Congressional District 
of New York. 

With the close of the 86th Congress, I 
Count the 10 years of my chairmanship of 
the Committee on the Judiciary as the 
Most productive of my 37 years in Con- 
gress. I have taken great comfort in 
Serving some 19 terms and wish to con- 
tinue in this service as your Congress- 
Man and hope you will reelect me in 
the coming elections. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Judiciary Committee of the House 
Under my chairmanship succeeded, after 
almost four decades of inaction, in initi- 
ating and having enacted two civil rights 
bills; one the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
and the other the Civil Rights Act of 
1960, both bearing my name. 

& portion of the work to be done 
in this area is complete. I shall continue 
the long fight, to assure the rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution to every citi- 
zen regardless of race, creed or color, 

all areas, including housing, public 
facilities, schoolrooms, jobs, and the 
Tight to vote. 

I have been named by the Democratic 
nominee for President, the Honorable 
JOHN F. Kennepy, to serve together with 
the Honorable Josepu S. CIA RR U.S. Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, to draft the nec- 
essary legislation to bring to life the 
pledges of the Democratic Party platform 
on civil rights, which I helped draft as a 
member of the drafting committee of the 

tie platform committee at the 
Tos Angeles Democratic National Con- 
vention. 


IMMIGRATION 


Under my chairmanship, the Judiciary . 
Committee has taken big steps toward. 
eradication of inequities in the Immi- 
Bration and Nationality Act: We have 
enacted legislation enabling thousands 
n alien orphans to be brought into the 
nited States and suitably adopted; we 
ve enacted legislation that has has- 
8 ed the reuniting of families and short - 
rere the wait by many years; we have 
s5 ted many of the burdensome pro- 
fodures such as preexamination, and 
aii Permitted an adjustment of status 
ithout leaving the country; we have en- 
4 legislation allowing for the par- 
Cipation of the United States in World 
fugee Year; we have enacted legisla- 
©n which changes from 25 to 15 years 
cl residence requirement which pre- 
Udes the loss of citizenship by natu- 
try citizen residing in a foreign coun- 


Here again is a task that has not been 
Completed. I shall continue my efforts 
&mend the Immigration and Nation- 
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ality Act so that the national origins 
quota system may ultimately be elimi- 
nated and to the end that all distinctions 
between native born and naturalized 
citizens be assured of the full protection 
of our laws and to the end that in our 
selection of immigrants from Europe 
there shall be no discrimination as to 
setting up of quotas against people of 
Southern and eastern Europe, like Ital- 
ians, French, Spanish, Hungarian, 
Czechs, Poles, and so forth, and in favor 
of northern and. western European 
groups. All must be treated alike. 
DOMESTIC POLICIES— GENERAL 


I bave sponsored and supported legis- 
lation increasing the minimum wage, 
granting Federal aid to education, ex- 
tending and strengthening urban rede- 
velopment and slum clearance, and giv- 
ing aid to depressed areas. 

I have opposed all of the legislation 
that would interfere with the rights of 
labor. 

I have supported, and shall continue 
to support, medical care benefits for the 
aged as part of the social security in- 
surance system. I have supported, and 
shall continue to support, housing con- 
struction of more than 2 million homes 
a year, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA VOTE 

I believe, too, that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee can take pride in the fact that it 
succeeded in sending to the States the 
constitutional amendment, offered by 
me, which, when ratified by three- 
quarters of the States, would permit the 
people of the District of Columbia to 
vote for President and Vice President for 


the first time in its history. This is an 


issue not far removed from the voters 
of my district since, in a very true sense, 
it is an extension of civil rights and the 
wiping away of unwarranted disabilities 
in the exercise of the ballot, The adop- 
tion of the constitutional amendment 
was one of the most gratifying experi- 
ences of my life. 
PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY 


While the question of what will hap- 
pen should the President become dis- 
abled while in office was never resolved 
by the Congress, I am proud of the work 
my committee and I accomplished in 
clarifying many of the difficulties. The 
work of the committee in hearings, spe- 
cial reports, and questionnaires have 
brought us closer to the solution of this 
problem. 

PUBLIC DEFENDERS—APPORTIONMENT 

Some battles go on Congress after 
Congress, but it is wrong for any legis- 
lator, convinced of the rightness of his 
view, to despair. Just as the Celler Anti- 
Merger Act against monopolies finally 
became law, after a 20-year battle, just 
so, it is my hope that the legislation 


which I have sponsored again and again 


will become law. I have particular ref- 
erence to an act which would provide 
attorneys for indigent defendants who 
cannot afford to hire counsel and, to 
that other important piece of legislation, 
to provide for more just representation 
of the people in the Congress—doing 
away with gerrymandered districts for 
political gain. 
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I have supported all legislation to per- 
mit the economic growth of the under- 
developd world. It is my belief that this 
is one of the most potent instruments in 
the search for peace with honor. In- 
ternational cooperation is an absolute 
necessity in the world today—we cannot 
withdraw from the world in isolation. 
The farthest point in the world today 
is as close as a rocket ship can make it. 

I haye strenuously opposed boycotts 
and blockades imposed by the United 
Arab Republic upon Israel. I have peti- 
tioned the President and the Secretary of 
State to keep America's promise that the 
Suez would be free for all shipping, in- 
cluding that of Israel. I have introduced 
legislation that would prevent the De- 
partment of Defense from recognizing 
the Arab boycott and, hence, preventing 
American citizens from obtaining ship- 
ping contracts to Arab lands if they had 
traded with Israel. I have urged every 
reasonable financial aid to little Israel. 

I have supported, without reservation, 
that portion of the Mutual Security Act 
which permits the President to withhold 
foreign aid from any country which boy- 
cotts and blockades a friendly nation. 

I have urged, both in the press and on 
the floor of the House, increased aid to 
India since I believe that in the Asian 
world, India, vis-a-vis Communist 
China, must prevail. 

ANTITRUST 


The work of the Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee, of which I am chairman, has been 
particularly fruitful. The committee 
succeeded having enacted into law a bill 
designed to help enforce the prohibitions 
of the Clayton Act against price discrim- 
inations, tie-in arrangements, mergers, 
and interlocking directorates. 

In connection with its investigation of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s relationship to negotiations for 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. consent decree, the subcommittee 
ascertained that the Commission had 
failed, despite repeated recommenda- 
tions by its staff over a number of years, 
to investigate telephone rates or even to 
conduct a general telephone rate inquiry. 
The subcommittee noted, also, that as a 
result of a $65 million long-distance tele- 
phone rate that had been authorized by 
the FCC in 1953 without a hearing, long- 
distance telephone users may have been 
overcharged $159 million in the years 
1955, 1956, and 1957. 

To remedy this situation, the subcom- 
mittee recommended that the FCC in- 
stitute “promptly a comprehensive for- 
mal rate investigation.” Shortly after 
the report was issued, the FCC acted 
upon the subcommittce’s recommenda- 
tion. AS a result, on July 24, 1959, the 
FCC ordered A.T. & T. to cut long-dis- 
tance telephone rates by $50 million a 
year. 

As a result of the subcommittee's in- 
vestigation, the Department of Justice 
brought four cases to enforce the provi- 
sions of the oil-pipeline consent decree. 
In three of these cases the defendants 
agreed to the Department's interpreta- 
tion and stipulated that they would fol- 
low the Attorney General's rulings in the 
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future. On the remaining issue, the 
Supreme Court on June 8, 1959, ruled 
against the Department of Justice. This 
particular issue, the shipper-owner 
share” question, was one of the most 
important that had arisen under the 
consent decret. The adverse decision of 
the Supreme Court underscores the need 
for additional action by the Justice De- 
partment if the goal of common-carrier 
pipeline transportation in the oil indus- 
try is to be realized. 

Also as a result of the subcommittee’s 
investigation. of shipping, the subcom- 
mittee was able to refer 127 possible in- 
stances of violations of the Shipping Act 
to the Federal Maritime Board and 26 
other possible violations of law to the 
Department of Justice. 

The Attorney General, on the basis of 
the subcommittee’s hearings record to 
that time, embarked upon grand-jury 
investigations of steamship industry 
practices in San Francisco and in 
Washington. Numerous subpenas duces 
tecum were issued, directing more than 
150 firms to produce documents for use 
of the grand jury. Preliminary litiga- 
tion, seeking to quash the subpenas, 
initiated by approximately 60 of those 
served, was terminated favorably to the 
Government in June 1960 and the inves- 
tigations are underway. 

The Federal Maritime Board, in re- 
sponse to the subcommittee's referral of 
possible violations, opened a number of 
important investigative and rulemaking 
dockets. 

PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY'S INQUIRY: 

CONTEMPT CITATIONS 

In March 1960, at the request of mem- 
bers of the New Jersey congressional 
delegation, the staff of the Antitrust 
Subcommittee was directed to make a 
study of the activities and operations of 
the Port of New York Authority, includ- 
ing a review of the scope of the author- 
ity’s major operations. 

The Port of New York Authority is an 
interstate, regional development author- 
ity established under bistate compacts 
between the States of New York and New 
Jersey, approved by Congress in 1921 
and 1922, for the purpose of dealing with 
the planning and development of termi- 
nal and transportation facilities and im- 
proving the commerce of the port dis- 
trict. It was the declared expectation of 
Congress that the effectuation of these 
compacts would “better promote and fa- 
cilitate commerce between the States 
and between the States and foreign na- 
tions and provide better and cheaper 
transportation of property and aid in 
providings better postal, military, and 
other services of value to the Nation.” 
Under the Constitution, all interstate 
compacts must be approved by Congress. 
When the Port of New York Authority 
compact was originally approved, Con- 

: gress inserted therein a most important 
reservation; namely, that Congress re- 
served the right “to alter, amend, or re- 
peal” the compact. The present inves- 
tigation is in part based upon this 
reservation. In addition, the operations 
of the authority exercise a farflung in- 
fluence on interstate commerce. They 
yield tax-exempt revenues in excess of 
$100 million annually from tunnels, 
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bridges, terminals, airports, and shops 
valued at more than $900 million. The 
port authority's operations affect the 
economic lives of millions of Americans 
living outside as well as inside the port 
development area and the States of New 
York and New Jersey. They intimately 
affect the operation of Federal agencies 
responsible, among other things, for the 
national defense, navigable waterways, 
and air, rail, and highway traffic. In 
short, they profoundly affect Federal in- 
terests of many and various kinds. 

Nevertheless, although there were 2 
days of hearings before the subcommittee 
in 1952 on a resolution that would have 
withdrawn congressional consent from 
the compacts and the authority, neither 
the Judiciary Committee, to which is as- 
signed responsibility for interstate com- 
pacts of this character, nor any other 
congressional committee, has ever con- 
ducted a general investigation of the 
Port of New York Authority to determine 
its conformance or nonconformance to 
the limits of its authority or the extent 
or adequacy of its performance of its 
responsibilities in the public interest. 

What is more, in recent months, com- 
plaints varying widely in character and 
gravity concerning the operations of the 
port authority under the compacts, have 
come to the attention of the subcommit- 
tee. For example, it has been alleged 
that the port authority, in combining 
revenues for financing purposes from all 
its facilities, rather than reducing tools 
on each facility as it is amortized, places 
an undue burden on the channels of in- 
terstate commerce and is contrary to 
national transportation policy. It has 
been alleged that the port authority has 
extended its operations beyond the geo- 
graphic limits contemplated by the Con- 
gress. It has been alleged that in the 
letting of certain service and construc- 
tion contracts, the port authority has 
not permitted competition and has failed 
to grant the award to the lowest qualified 
bidder. It has also been asserted that 
the overall operations of the port au- 
thority have at no time been subjected 
to a comprehensive independent audit 
by any governmental agency. 

By letter dated March 11, 1960, I ini- 
tiated the inquiry by requesting the 
executive director of the port authority 
to make certain of the authority’s files 
available for examination by committee 
staff members. Notwithstanding this re- 
quest, the port authority failed for the 
most part to make availablé the docu- 
ments requested. Rather, it limited it- 
self to supply documents virtually all of 
which were already matters of public 
record. 

Against this background, the subcom- 
mittee voted on June 8, 1960, to begin a 
full inquiry into the activities and oper- 
ations of the Port of New York Authority 
under the 1921 and 1922 compacts. Also 
on the same date, the subcommittee ad- 
dressed a letter to the executive director 
of the authority requesting him to make 
available for examination by subcom- 
mittee staff representatives specified 
documents dating from January 1, 1946, 
and indicating that counsel for the sub- 
committee would call at the offices of 
the authority on June 15 for the purpose 
of examining these files at that time. 


September 20 


Two days later, by letter dated June 
10, the executive director of the au- 
thority raised a number of objections to 
the request for inspection of documents 
in the port authority’s files. In the same 
letter he nevertheless expressed the hope 
that when subcommittee counsel called 
at the offices of the authority and met 
with its general counsel, those present 
would reach agreement as to the mate- 
rials to be furnished in aid of the sub- 
committee’s inquiry. On June 15, coun- 
sel for the subcommittee met with the 
executive director and the general coun- 
sel of the authority at its office. The 
port authority failed to make the re- 
quested documents available. 

Accordingly, on June 15, 1960, sub- 
penas duces tecum were served upon 
Austin J. Tobin, executive director, S. 
Sloan Colt, chairman, board of commis- 
sioners, and Joseph G. Carty, secretary 
to the board of commissioners, of the 
Port of New York Authority, directing 
them to appear before the subcommittee 
on June 29, 1960, and to bring with them 
certain records and documents of the 


port authority. 


On June 29, the three port authority 
officials appeared before the subcommit- 
tee and brought with them part of the 
documents demanded in the subpenas, 
but failed and refused to produce cer- 
tain other documents in compliance with 
the subpenas or as ordered by the sub- 
committee. The withheld documents are 
necessary to the subcommittee’s inquiry. 
On the same day, following the appear- 
ance of the witnesses, the subcommittee 
unanimously resolved to report the fail- 
ure of the officials to honor the subpenas 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and to 
recommend that the committee report 
this conduct to the House with recom- 
mendation that the port authority offi- 
cials be cited for contempt. On June 30, 
1960, the Committee on the Judiciary 
adopted this recommendation. On Au- 
gust 23, 1960, the Committee on the 
Judiciary filed its reports—Reports Nos. 
2117, 2120, and 2121—on the matter and 
the House of Representatives adopted 
House Resolution 606, House Resolution 
607, and House Resolution 608, whereby 
the Speaker of the House was directed to 
and did certify the reports of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to the U.S. at- 
torney for the District of Columbia, 

It is now the duty of the U.S. attorney 
to bring the matter before the grand 
jury for its action—title II. United 
States Code, section 194. By citing the 
port authority officials for contempt, the 
House has thus cleared the way for a 
judicial determination of certain con- 
stitutional and legal issues concerning 
the scope of the investigative powers of 
Congress which the port authority has 
seen fit to raise. 

RECORD OF PUBLIC LAWS 


I believe the voters are entitled to know 
which legislation I introduced in the 
past Congress which ultimately became 
law. This the voters must know in order 
to judge the scope of my activities, the 
success of my efforts, and the interests 
avhich I have pursued. 

I attach herewith a list of the bills and 
the public law numbers of the 86th Con- 
gress which I authored and are now part 
of the U.S. law. 
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A Title Bill No 
86-24 | To amend ch. 13, Wage Earners’ Plans, of the Bankruptoy Acton nnn oo ono nnn eens H. R. 4852. 
siy Rozen cotes (9) ol subdivision s of see. 39 of the Bankruptcy Act (1! U.S.C, 67a(9), respecting the transmission of papers by the referee to the clerk H. R. 4345 
e court, F 
86-4 8 1, 18, 22, $31, ani! 431 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 1, 41, 45, 731, 1031) to provide for automatic adjudication and reference in | H. R. 4002 
t + 
86-107 | To amend sec. ll of the Clayton Act to provide for the more expeditious enforcement of cesse-and-desist orlers issued thereunder, and for other purposes. H. R. 2977, 
86-110 | To amend the Bankruptcy Act so as to consolidate the referees’ salury and expense funds oe cn nee nn nn ene nn seen 2 . K. 4683. 
86-136 | To eliminate = responsibility of the Government for fixing dates on which the period of limitation for filing suits aguinst Miller Act payment bonds | H.R. 4060. 
commences ron. 
86-138 | Relating to the maintenance and travel exponses of judges... . y a nn anc en seen netin eee H. R. 74. 
86-144 | To amend secs, 43 and 34 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.. C. 71, 62) to simplify the filling of referes vacancies... ..--...------.---- H.R, 4340, 
86-221 | To amond sec. 752 of title 28, United States Code (relating to appointment of law clerks and secretaries by district judges) I. R. 2979. 
86-223 To amend sec, 2734 of title 10, United States Code, so as to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to settle claims arising in foreign countries incident H. R. 2741. 
to noncombat activities of the Coast Guurd, 
86-248 | To pear title rife Rage United States Code to increase the limit for alministrative settlement of claims against the United States under the tort claims | H.R, 6000, 
procedure to if 
86-243 | Heluting to the authority of the Customs Court to appoint employees, and for other purposes_________-___-_--------- ee ee H. R. 7126, 
8-2 To umend sec. 4161 of title 18, United States Code, relating to computation of good-time allowances for brisoν,οτ se II. R. 4347. 
To amend sec. 1870 of title 28, United States Code, to authorize the district courts to allow additional peremptory challenges in civil cases to multiple II. R. 2978. 
plaintiffs as well as multiple defendants. 
85-287 | To ament the act of Sept. 2, 1954, ostublishing a Commission and Advisory Committee on Intornational Rules of Judicial Procedure H.R. 8461. 
86-293 | To amond the Bankruptcy Act in regard to the verification of lending eee II. R. 6889, 
86-312 ‘To fix the ollicin! station of retired judgos assigned to active duty b . — OO II. R. 2982. 
86-352 | To change the designation of Child Health Day fram May 1 to the ist Monday in Octobor of each eur . II. I. Res. 317. 
86-411 | To amend sec, us of title 10, United States Code, to extend the statute of lim: tations in the case of certain foreign claims H.R, 2740. 
86-449 | To enforce constitutional rights, and for other purposes (civil richts) „„ H.R, 8601, 
86-504 | To amend the Bankruptcy Act in regard to the closing fee of the trustee and in regard to the fee for the filing of a pet itlon H. R. 0537. 
86-646 | To make the uniform law rolating to the reoord on review of agency orders (Public Law SY applicable to the judicial review of orders issued und: H.R. 7847, 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1948 and the Food Additives Amendment of 1958, 
86-686 | To validate certain paymonts of additional poy for sea duty made to members and former members of the U. S. Coast Guard H. R. 0921. 
Sal To atnond the Hankruptey Act to limit the use of false financial statements as a bar to discharge t II. R. 4346. 
88-631 | To amund sec. 678 of the Bonkruptoy Act (TI F. S. C. 1078) relating to the transmission of petitions, notices, orders, and other papers to the Secretary of | H. R. 7726. 
the ‘Treasury in ch. XIII proceedings. 
86-062 | To amend subdivision c of sec. 39 of the Bankruptey Act (11 U. S. C. 67c) so as to clarify time for review of orders of roſerees „ I. R. 0556. 
To revise, codify, an enact into law, title 39 of the United States Code, entitled “The Postal Serrice“ . ger erg II. R. 2339. 
86-702 | To clarify certain provisions of the Criminal Code relating to the inportation or shipment of injurious mammals, birds, amphibians, fish, and reptiles | H.R. 10329. 
(18 U.S.C, 42(a), 420b)); and relating to the transportation or receipt of wild mammals or birds taken In violation of State, national, or foreign laws 
8 U.S. C. 43), and for other purposes. y 
86-725 | To umend title Wof the United States Code relating lo actions for infringements of copyrights by the United States . — H.R. 40%. 
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Also I am proud to indicate that over 
the years while iri Congress I succeeded 
in procuring the passage of many im- 
portant laws, among them: The Federal 
Register Act; the Celler-Kefauver Anti- 
Merger Act; the Celler-Sparkman Act 
providing for finality of Clayton Act or- 
ders; the Celler-O’Mahoney Automotive 
Act; the Foreign Trade Zones Act; the 
Federal Tort Claims Act; numerous ref- 


ugee acts; and Celler Civil Rights Acts of 


1957 and 1960. 


My Final Report to the District 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MERWIN COAD . 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COAD, Mr. Speaker, it is again 
My privilege to summarize my activities 
during the 86th Congress in my report to 
the people of the Sixth Iowa District. 

Since the close of the bobtail session 
of Congress, I have worked full time to 
Set this report finished and into the 

of the Recorp clerk as soon as 
Possible. It is my hope that we can get 
it out in the mail without further delay, 


AGRICULTURE 


On the last day of the session we con- 
Sidered a farm bill which would give some 
Assistance in helping the farmers who 
need assistance so desperately, This bill 
Will raise dairy price supports from $3.06 
to $3.22 per hundredweight. This level 
Of price support serves to raise the floor 
under the market for the market price of 
Milk is presently higher than this figure. 
However, this will effectively raise the 


floor level and in this manner serve to 
stabilize the dairy industry at a higher 
price level and for this urgent reason this 
bill should be enacted. 

The farm situation is so critical in the 
Midwest that farm auctioneers are al- 
ready booked up months ahead, They 
are going to sell out the family farmers 


who have struggled so valiantly against 


the harsh economics of increasing pro- 
duction at lower prices. This philosophy 
which has been espoused and practiced 
by the Republican administration has 
brought economic ruin to many of our 
farm people. This I say is cruel treat- 
ment to some of the finest of American 
citizens. I am told that in some com- 
munities up to 25 percefit of the family 
farmers are going to be liquidated. This 
is a great tragedy. It is useless and a 
needless tragedy. It need not have hap- 
pened and it should not have happened. 

President Eisenhower signed this bill, 
but indicated he would have vetoed it if 
this were not an election year. It was 
the last opportunity the President had 
to redeem, if in such a small way, the 
glowing campaign promises which he 
made while a candidate for office in 1952. 
In 1952, Mr. Eisenhower promised 100 
percent of parity in the marketplace by 
pledging himself to the continuation of 
the 90 percent supports. We know that 
during the eight sessions of the Con- 
gress Mr. Eisenhower has never lived up 
to any of the promises he made to the 
farmers of America. But now, as one of 
his official acts of signing farm legisla- 
tion he takes this opportunity of doing 
a little for the American farmers who 
are engaged in dairying. 

But if Mr. Eisenhower had vetoed this 
bill, as he has vetoed five other farm 
bills, he would have a record of 100 per- 
cent against our farmers. His remarks 
about this bill prove that what he said 


earlier this year about realizing is de- 
mands on farm legislation were just so 
many words spoken in the arena of 
politics. 

In 1956 he vetoed H.R. 12, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956, passed by the 84th 
Congress. This was a measure to restore 
90 percent farm parity prices for basic 
crops—corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
grains, and milk. 0 

In 1958, he vetoed Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 162, a Senate joint resolution 
passed by the 85th Congress. This pro- 
vided for freezing farm price supports 
at the 1957 level to forestall a price 
reduction. 

In 1959, he vetoed S. 1909 for tobacco 
price supports, passed by the 86th Con- 
gress. This bill, covering a single com- 
modity, would have set the price sup- 


ports at 90 percent of parity on tobacco 


for which marketing quotas were estab- 
lished. ; - 

Again in 1959, the President vetoed 
5. 1968—H.R. 7246—the wheat price sup- 
port bill passed by the 86th Congress. 
This bill would have raised price supports 
from 75 to 90 percent in return for a 25- 
percent acreage reduction. 

Once more, in 1959, the President 
vetoed a bill to give final REA loan au- 
thority to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration instead of leaving it with 
the unsympathetic Agriculture Depart- 
ment. 

Our farmers cannot afford the luxury 
of having their livelihoods cast about as 
the whim of politics may choose. Our 
farmers need assistance. They need as- 
sistance in balancing production at a fair 
price so that their families can live as 
first-class citizens. It is not fair that the 
American people should expect the 
farmers of our land to subsidize the 
grocery bill forever. The American 
farmer deserves the best, but he has 
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been receiving only crumbs. The enact- 
ment of this legislation, sponsored by 
Democrats, is a step in the right direc- 
tion for the economic improvement of 
American agriculture. 


BALANCED BUDGET MYTH 


Much has and will be said about the 
balanced budget which was achieved in 
fiscal 1960. Completely obscured to the 
public will be that fact that during the 
past 6 years, $29.4 billion have been 
added to the Federal debt. 

It may be entirely coincidental that 
budget surpluses occurred in fiscal 1956, 
1957, and 1960, conveniently for the na- 
tional elections involved. The 8-year 
total gives the true picture of a debt in- 
crease of more than $29 billion. 

In analyzing the fiscal operations of 
the Government, the American people 
should also be aware of the fact that the 
surplus for fiscal 1960 was in no small 
part due to the extraordinary contribu- 
tion to the Federal Treasury by the so- 
called independent Federal Reserve 


In fiscal 1959, when the Nation was 
facing a 812 ½ billion deficit, the bank 
could make only a $491 million contribu- 
tion. In 1960, however, this contribu- 
tion was multiplied to $1,093 million. 
Thus, in order to balance the budget for 
fiscal 1960 and in order to show a po- 
litical surplus, the Treasury had to call 
on the Federal Reserve Board to double 
its previous contribution. At the same 
time, heavy defense spending was de- 
ferred until July 1, 1960, the beginning of 
fiscal 1961. 

When the true circumstances are 
brought to light, the 1960 “balanced 
budget” will prove to have been a fraud 
on the American people. 

VOTING RECOED 

Those who try to condemn by accusa- 
tion without proof have little faith in our 
American way of life and even less re- 
spect for the intelligence of the American 


people. 


We can be thankful for the truthful . 


historic documentation of the acts of 
public officials ungarnished with half 
truths, insinuations, and partisan com- 
mitments. 4 

I do not intend to be indicted and con- 
demned by headlines when the record it- 
self shows quite a different story indeed. 

On June 12, 1959, I voted for the wheat 
price support bill, H.R. 7246, to provide 
an increase from 75 to 90 percent price 
support on wheat in return for a 25-per- 
cent acreage reduction. This bill also 
contained provisions for cross-compli- 
ance, increased penalties on wheat from 
acres in excess of the farm acreage al- 
lotments, limiting total payment to any 
one operator and payment in kind. 

While this bill was under considera- 
tion by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, I offered the amendment to the 
bill to provide for payment in kind. 
This amendment passed the committee, 
weathered debate in both House and the 
Senate and emerged in the final draft, 
as passed by Congress. 

In their statement on the final draft of 
the bill, the House conferees projected 
that: 

The overall effect of the bill as agreed 
upon by the conferees and reported here- 
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with will result in a wheat program for the 
years 1960 and 1961 which will (1) reduce 
wheat production an estimated 200 million 
to 300 million bushels per year; (2) result in 
a cash savings to the Government of an estl- 
mated $150 million to $200 million per year. 


On June 25, the President vetoed this 
bill. 

Another very controversial issue came 
up early in the 86th Congress; this was 
H.R. 3, the so-called States rights bill. 
This bill provides a rule to guide the 
Supreme Court in construing statutes of 
Congress. It was bred in vengeance 
against the Supreme Court for what it 
said in the segregation decision of 1954 
and nurtured in the contempt for na- 
tional unity held by Civil War seces- 
sionists. 

In my judgment, this bill would have 
created a morass of litigation, ambigu- 
ity, and doubt upon the rights, respon- 
sibilities, and liabilities of every Ameri- 
can citizen. As stated in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, it should have been en- 
titled “A full employment bill for law- 
yers,” because it put in jeopardy of dual 
interpretation by the Supreme Court 
nearly every act passed by the Congress 
since 1779. I voted against this bill and 
although it passed the House it did not 
pass the Senate. 

One of the most difficult decisions I 
had to make as a Representative from a 
primarily rural district was my vote for 
the Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill. 
It was tagged as a “get Hoffa bill,” and 
although since its enactment into law it 
has failed to get Hoffa, its provisions 
have penalized the unionman who works 
for a living by taking away his union’s 
rights at the bargaining table. The 
House Labor Committee bill, which I 
favored, provided for a more democratic 
process in union affairs, safeguarding 
pension and welfare funds, as well as 
providing protection from “fixed” union 
elections, but because this bill did not 
penalize the union workers at the bar- 
gaining table, it was considered a weak 
bill by the antilabor proponents of labor 
reform who really wanted to break the 
labor unions, rather than help the man 


who must work for his living. 


One issue was climaxed in an unusual 
situation during this session of the Con- 
gress. That issue was school construc- 
tion assistance. Separate bills passed 
both the House and Senate, but neither 
was sent to the President for final action. 
I supported H.R. 10128, the School Con- 
struction Assistance Act of 1960, because 
we are short over 130,000 classrooms in 
this country which today is impairing 
in varying degrees the education of over 
10 million of our young people. This is 
about one out of every four American 
children in school. With the uncondi- 
tional and absolute guarantee that all 
control in policy and administration re- 
main at the local level, I believe it is not 
good sense to expect local property taxes 
to pay for the bulk of the growing costs 
of education. Already 40 cents of every 
State and local revenue dollar goes to the 
support of education. Our current and 
future needs in this field can be met only 
by increased assessed property evalus- 
tions and/or increased school millage 
rates unless the more flexible tax sources 
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of the Federal Government are used to 
close the gap between present actual fa- 
cilities and the documented current edu- 
cational needs of this country. H.R. 
10128 provided for a temporary 4-year 
program of grants totaling $325 million 
a year to be divided among the States for 
distribution to local school districts ac- 
cording to the needs of each district. 
The bill specifically prohibited any Fed- 
eral intervention, direction, or control 
over any school system. 

Another important vote came on June 
23, 1960, when the House of Represent- 
atives considered and defeated HR. 
12261, the Poage farm bill, which pro- 
vided for a referendum vote by the 
wheat producers to choose one of two 
programs designed to reduce wheat pro- 
duction by reducing wheat acreage al- 
lotments by 25 percent with the price 
support raised to 85 percent of parity 
for the 1961-65 crop years, Price sup- 
ports would be available only to pro- 
ducers who cooperate in the program in 
the event the producers by a majority 
vote do not disapprove marketing quotas. 
If such quotas are disapproved, price 
supports would be lowered to 50 percent 
of parity; or two, set price supports on 
wheat in balance with the support level 
of corn with adjustments made on the 
basis of the comparative weight and 
nutritive value of the two commodities. 
No production controls would be in- 
volved but CCC sales of wheat would be 
subject to certain restrictions and sur- 
plus wheat could be used for donation 
to friendly countries, A 3-year period of 
soil bank contracts would be authorized 
so that 60 million acres would be placed 
in the conservation reserve. Also in- 
cluded in the bill were provisions for the 
creation of a feed grain program devel- 
opment committee and a program to in- 
crease the amount of dairy, poultry, and 
meat products distributed to the needy. 

It was said and is my contention that 
we are paying more and getting less out 
of the wheat program than any other 
commodity programs. This bill would 
have provided a means to end the wheat 
glut. It gave the producers a choice of 
ways to do it and still stay in business. 
Since pay-in-kind provisions were again 
included in the bill the costs of the pro- 
gram would have been reduced. 

Another vote rated as important to the 
Nation’s farm families during this Con- 
gress by farm magazines was the over- 
whelming override vote of the President's 
veto on a bill to provide a 742-percent 
pay raise for certain Federal employees. 
The bill increased the average letter car- 
rier’s gross salary $28 a month. Testi- 
mony at hearings on this bill showed 
that workers in private industry doing 
comparable work receive higher salaries 
than postal workers and in one example, 
it was brought out that actually they 
were offering to pay janitors in larger 
cities more money, as starting salaries, 
than the postal carriers and clerks who 
have been working months and years for 
the Post Office Department. In our de- 
pressed agricultural economy here in 
Iowa it is hard to believe that postal 
employees’ salary scales are so low, 
but ey the facts and figures are in the 
record. 


1960. 


I have been in a running battle with 
the top officials of the Post Office De- 
partment on many matters since first 
coming to Congress, but just because I 
do not always agree with many policies 
of that Department, there is no reason 
to penalize the clerks and carriers who 
work under these policies. 

In conjunction with my belief that the 
working man and woman deserves a liv- 
ing wage, I supported and voted for an 
amendment to increase the minimum 
wage from $1 an hour to $1.15 an hour 
within a 3-year period and to extend the 
coverage of the act to employees of cer- 
tain businesses engaged in interstate 
commerce, which are not now covered 
by the law. Although separate bills 
passed both the House and the Senate, 
the conferees stood in disagreement at 
the adjournment of Congress, so no 
finalized bill was enacted. 

These six votes during the 86th Con- 
gress are my votes on so-called key is- 
sues. This is a Coad box score. There 
were many other votes during this Con- 
gress in the transaction of the people's 
business in Washington, D.C. I have 
worked and studied the issues as they 
have come up before the House of Rep- 
resentatives in order to do the best job 
I can to see that your best interests, as 
well as the welfare and security of this 
great land are preserved. 

Although it has been said many times 
that the 86th Congress was controlled by 
the Democrats, the record shows that 
neither the House of Representatives nor 
the Senate has had the two-thirds ma- 
jority which is necessary to override a 
Presidential veto. The simple majority 
of the Democratic Party was not enough 
to overcome the Presidential veto threat 
and the organized coalition of the oppo- 
sition. 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Apparently the major difference be- 
tween our two national parties insofar 
as spending the tax dollars is concerned, 
is who gets the benefit of the public 
spending. When I voted for appropria- 
tions for such things as aid to airport 
construction, flood control, and conser- 
vation, loans for electric transmission 
lines in Iowa, veterans’ housing loans, a 
mutual security program, public hous- 
ing, and agriculture trade development, 
Iam a big spender? I am the worst in 
the State of Iowa according to one news- 
paper editor, but nothing is said when 
the administration’s policies. of tight 
money and high interest rates are put 
into effect and the public is forced to pay 
more interest on the private and public 
debt. We get nothing in return for it 
and the vested interests on Wall Street 
pocket the high interest windfall. Dur- 
ing the period 1953-59 interest costs on 
the public and private debt were $23.1 
billion more than they would have been 
at the 1952 level of interest-rates. This 
kind of fiscal irresponsibility does ir- 
reparable Gamage to the national econ- 
omy for we got nothing in return for 
this added expense—no schools, no roads 
or runways, no housing, no wage in- 
crease, no military protection—nothing 
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and for this we paid $23.1 billion in the 
past 7 years. 
This 86th Congress actually appropri- 


ated $2,093,048,591 less than the Presi-. 


dent requested in his budgets for 1959 
and 1960. Despite the fact that Con- 
gress cut appropriations in nearly every 
area of Government spending, the budget 
requests were the highest in the history 
of the country. The table below shows 
the breakdown of appropriations ap- 
proved by the 86th Congress. 

In fact, the expenditures for the 8 
years of the Eisenhower administration 
will exceed $579 billion, topping the Tru- 
man administration by 46 percent and 
F. DR. s including the entire cost of 
World War Il—by 68 percent. This ad- 
ministration has asked the Congress for 
five increases in the legal debt ceiling 
and has added about 15 billion to the 
national debt. This would have been 
even greater had not the Congress under 
Democratic control since 1955, cut the 
administration budget request by $9.9 
billion. As I see it, the spending of which 
the administration complains, is evi- 
dently only that which benefits the ordi- 
nary citizen. 


1959 session final action on appropriations 


1950 SUPPLEMENTAL 
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1960 session final action on appropriations— 
Continued 


1961 APPROPRIATIONS 
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Report by Congressman William H. Avery 
to the Ist Congressional District of 
Kansas on the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, as is my 
usual custom, I am submitting a report to 
the Ist Congressional District on the 2d 
session of the 86th Congress. In a report 
of this nature it is only possible to present 
the accomplishments of the session and 
workload of the office in brief. outline 
form. 

Almost 6,500 bills and measures were 
introduced during this 2d session of the 
86th Congress. The total bills and meas- 
ures introduced for the entire Congress 
was 20,500. This was the 1st session of 
Congress to include a special bobtail“ 
session since the 80th Congress in 1948. 

In contrast to the Ist session of the 
86th Congress, in which case most legis- 
lative action was in the field of domestic 
matters, the major accomplishments of 
the second session have been in the field 
of foreign affairs. Two major exceptions 
were the enactment of the Civil Rights 
Act and the medical aid program for the 
aged. 

Turning to the topic of legislative 
activity during this session, I am submit- 
ting for your information and interest.a 
brief résumé of congressional action on 
legislative proposals and bills introduced 
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by your Congressman. Following this is 
a listing of my vote on major legislative 
actions. In the event you should desire 
additional information on any particular 
vote, I will be most happy to attempt to 
furnish such. The listing includes voice 
notes as well as recorded votes. 

First, the action on Avery sponsored 
bills and proposals: 

Introduced and urged passage of 
amendment to limit Commodity Credit 
loans to $50,000. Avery proposal 
adopted by rollcall vote in first session 
for 1960 crop. Avery bill and other sim- 
ilar bills for 1961 crop rejected by major- 
ity. During debate in House your Con- 
gressman stated it was never the inten- 
tion of Congress to subsidize corporation 
farms. Yet without some limitation the 
Agriculture Secretary is powerless to re- 
fuse to grant loans to a producer who 
planted within acreage allotment. Un- 
der this practice, some loans have ex- 
ceeded $1 million. 

Avery bill to eliminate inequities In the 
law pertaining to VA dependency and in- 
demnity compensation awards to cer- 
tain widows of veterans who die as a 
result of service-connected disability. 
Avery bill passed Congress and enacted 
as public law. 

Avery proposal to permit duty free en- 
try of experimental flour milling equip- 
ment for Kansas State passed Congress 
and became public law. 

Avery legislation to provide payment 
for certain losses to displaced property 
owners in Tuttle Creek Reservoir passed 
House unanimously and is now embodied 
in a public law. 

Avery bill to improve and remove hard- 
ships from law covering application for 
moving costs incurred by displaced land- 
owners in Tuttle Creek Reservoir adopted 
5 the Congress and included in a public 

W. 


Avery proposal to provide health ben- 
efits program for retired civil-service 
5 passed Congress, is now public 
aw. 

Avery bill to amend law to insure ade- 
quacy of national railroad freight car 
supply passed by House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and re- 
ported to House. 

Avery legislation to amend Social Se- 
curity Act to eliminate age 50 require- 
ment for disability insurance benefits 
embodied in bill passed by Congress and 
is now public law. 

Avery proposal to grant consent of 
Congress to Kansas and Nebraska to en- 
ter into a compact for equitable distribu- 
tion of waters of Big Blue River passed 
Congress and is now public law. 

Avery introduced legislation to grant 
tax relief to small business through al- 
lowable deductions for capital equipment 
investment. 

Listing of the votes cast by your Con- 
gressman during second session of Con- 
gress: 

Voted for bill to create an Agricultural 
Research and Development Commission 
to find and promote new industrial uses 
for farm products. Enacted as a public 
law. Your Congressman testified be- 
fore Agriculture Committee in support 
of one type of legislation stating: 

culture must its research 
efforts in developing 3 for farm com- 
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modities. Tt is not necessary to create any 
new so-called Government agency. We 
should utilize our land-grant colleges. 
Such an approach would permit the facili- 
tles at Kansas State to be used. 


Voted for civil rights legislation to 
safeguard voting rights for all citizéns 
and other provisions. Enacted as public 
law. 

Supported extension of Library Serv- 
ices Act to provide mobile facilities for 
rural areas, is now public law. 

Voted against bill to increase the 
spending of Federal funds from $45 mil- 
lion in present law to $90 million for 
water pollution control. Passed Con- 
gress, vetoed by President. 

Opposed unreasonable spending of 
$250 million as a Federal grant to de- 
pressed areas bill. Passed Congress, 
vetoed, supported President's veto on 
motion to override, 

Voted for authorization for Post Office 
Department to seek court orders to curb 
use of mails for distribution of obscene 
or fraudulent matter. Enacted as pub- 
lic law. , 

Supported extension of special milk 
program for children, is now public law. 

Voted against motion to override the 
President’s veto of Federal pay raise leg- 
islation. The veto was overridden and 
pay raise enacted as public law. 

Helped draft and supported legisla- 
tion to fix penalties for acceptance of 
“payola” and for other abuses and ques- 
tionable practices of the radio and TV 
industry. Enacted as a public law. 

Supported minimum wage legislation 
granting increase to workers now COV- 
ered of $1.15, bill would not include 
“local retail establishments.” Did not 
support the Kennedy-Roosevelt bill to 
extend coverage to businesses not cus- 
tomarily considered as engaging in 
interstate commerce. Legislation died 
in conference committee due to disagree- 
ment. 

Voted for funds for fiscal. 1962 and 
1963 for primary and secondary highway 
systems and their urban extension. En- 
acted as a public law. 

Supported liberalization of amount of 
loans Small Business Administration 
may have outstanding and of extensiqn 
of credit to small business enterprises. 
Enacted into law. 

Voted for tax deductions’ for profes- 
sional self-employed who set aside in- 
come for voluntary pension plan (H.R. 
10). Passed House, no Senate action. 

Supported extension of GI loan pro- 
gram for home, farms, or business, is 
now public law. T 

Supported President's request for 
funds for the mutual security program, 
or foreign aid, is now public law. 

Voted for amendment to Criminal 
Code to permit prosecutions for espion- 
age committed outside the United States. 
Passed House, no Senate action: 

Supported bill to authorize Secretary 
of State to deny passports to persons 
furthering international communism 
and whose presence abroad would en- 
danger American security. Passed 
House, no Senate action. 

Voted for bill to exclude or deport any 
alien convicted of violation relating to 
illicit possession of marijuana. Passed 
House, no Senate action. 
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Voted for U.S. participation in Inter- 
national Development Association to 
help provide assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries. Enacted as public law. 

Supported proposal to provide tax re- 
lief incentives to encourage investment 
of private capital in underdeveloped 
countries. Passed. House, no Senate 
action. 

Endorsed resolution authorizing Presi- 
dent; Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary; and the Surgeon General to 
conduct an international cooperative 
program in health research, training, 
and planning. Now a public law. 

Voted for resolution expressing the 
sense of the Congress that the Commu- 
nist China regime should not be seated 
in the United Nations as representative 
of China. Passed House, no Senate ac- 
tion. 

Supported bill to permit application of 
loan provisions of Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act to other soil 
conservation projects. Enacted as pub- 
lic law. 

Favored bill authorizing donation of 
Federal surplus property to cooperative 
agricultural extension agencies of States 
and counties, is now a public law. 

Supported a cooperative Federal-State 
program of medical care for aged and 
liberalization and extension of coverage 
of old-age, survivors, and disability bene- 
fits program, is now law. 

Voted against Federal aid to educa- 
tional legislation for school construc- 
tion. House and Senate passed different 
versions, Rules Committee refused to 
send bill to conference to work out dif- 
ferences, bill died. 

Supported extension of corporate, liq- 
uor, cigarette, and automobile excise tax 
and the provision raising temporary na- 
tional debt limit for 1 year, is now pub- 
lic law. 

Voted against Treasury expenditure of 
$1 billion for Government purchase of 
FHA and VA mortgages. Passed House, 
no Senate action. 

Voted for legislation providing addi- 
tional compensation for disabled vet- 
erans with more than three children, 
education and training for children of 
veterans dying of service-connected dis- 
ability. Enacted as public law. 

Voted for bill to establish wheat price 
supports at 85 percent of parity, reduce 
acreage allotment by 20 percent, and 
provide payment in kind for retired 
cropland. Bill failed on rollcall vote. 
SUMMARY OF CONGRESSIONAL AND COMMITTEE 

ACTIVITY 

One hundred percent voting attend- 
ance record. 

Answered 108 of 113 quorum calls, for 
97-percent record. 

Attended 75 sessions of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, for a 99- 
percent record. 

Seven hundred and thirty-eight bills 
referred to Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

Attended all meetings of the Small 
Business Committee. ‘ 

One hundred percent attendance as 
Private Calendar Committee ranking 
minority member, studying 250 private 
bills as member of committee. 

One of two Congressmen selected to 
appear on special panel at National 
Watershed Congress. 


1960 


Held over 150 conferences with officials 
in government agencies on cases for con- 
stituents. 

To give you some idea of our office 
operation, for the period of January 6, 
1960, to September 1, 1960: 

Received 6,941 first-class letters from 
district for an average of 35 per working 
day. 

In total, received and answered 15,000 
pieces of mail. 

Mailed out 39,302 pieces of mail, of 
which 26,890 was first-class mail. 

Processed cases with VA for veterans 
from eyery county in district. 

Handled over 600 matters dealing with 
Agriculture Department. 

Four hundred and forty-eight indi- 
viduals visited the ofice in Washington. 

Received 100 newspapers per week 
from district, 15 per week from else- 
where. 

One of the most significant activities 
of your office in Washington was the con- 
tinuation of the “Week in Washington” 
nonpartisan academic program for 
Kansas, Kansas State, Washburn, St. 
Benedict's College, and Mount St. 
Scholastica College. 

The students are selected by their 
schools impartially on the basis of merit. 
The purpose of the program is to learn 
government firsthand. Avery's office is 
the only one to carry out this educational 
program in such broad detail. American 
Political Science Association rates Avery 
program tops in objective coverage. The 
students interview Congressmen, White 
House aids, Budget Bureau officials, 
State Department officials, visit both na- 
tional political party headquarters, ob- 
serve Congress in session, attend com- 
mittee hearings, and other features. 
The program has been in operation for 
1 year, with 12 students participating. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the appropriations and Federal activity 
for our district: 

Flood-control projects, $19,718,700. 

Military construction, Federal build- 
ings, and VA operations, $14,666,870. 

Equipment improvements and repairs 
to post office facilities, $175,135. 

During the recess, I will be in the dis- 
trict. While your office in Washington 
will be open to take care of your in- 
quiries, we will also have an office in the 
Hotel Jayhawk, Topeka. Please contact 
me at any time if you feel “your office 
in Washington” can be of assistance. 


The Effect of Congressional Action on 
the 1961 Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OP ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, with 
adjournment, the tumult and shouting 
died away, the captains and the kings 
departed, an objective evaluation could 
then be made of the effect of congres- 
somal action in the 2d session of the 

86th Congress on the President's budget 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, 
and ending June. 30, 1961. 
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In January of this year the President 
submitted his annual budget. It was 
carefully prepared and refiected the pro- 
found hope that a surplus of $4.2 billion 
could be generated to be used in reduc- 
ing the public debt. That hope has in 
large measure been shattered, as the 
following statement will indicate. The 
increase in appropriations over and 
above the President's request, the so- 
called backdoor financing which bypasses 
appropriations procedures, the increase 
provided by new legislation, and the de- 
nial of the President's request for addi- 
tional revenues has in fact reduced the 
hope for a substantial surplus by nearly 
$2 billion. 

If the revenue estimates made in Janu- 
ary 1960 prove to be too high, the esti- 
mated surplus will be further reduced 
and it is fair to assume that on June 30, 
1961, unless unforeseen factors may in- 
tervene the estimated surplus may have 
been whittled to a fraction of the original 
estimate. 

One other item in the summary merits 
attention and that is the accumulative 
effect of congressional action over a pe- 
riod of years. It indicates that new leg- 
islation during the first year it goes into 
effect may have only a modest effect on 
the budget. However, as time goes on 
the real blow to fiscal soundness can be 
measured and the data included in the 
report indicating the effect of some of 
these items over a 5-year period speaks 
eloquently of how easily budget figures 
and appropriations tables can conceal 
the real fiscal effect of such legislation. 

I ask, therefore, that the budget sum- 
mary be made a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Report ON ACTIONS BY THE 86TH CONGRESS, 
2p Session, WITH RESPECT ro THE BUDGET 
FOR FIscaL Year 1961 
The net fiscal impact of ail congressional 

actions In the second session of this Congress 

upon the President's budget for fiscal 1961 

is as follows: 

1. Net expenditures for fiscal year 1961 
were increased by $2 billion. 

2. Net expenditures * for a period of years 
were increased by $9.1 billion. 


SuMMARY 
[fn millions of dollars] 


A. Congressional action on Pres- 


dent’s a printion requests 
B. Tnereases the budget through 
financing”... 


5 on 5 ts. 
n ON acts 
2. er substantive logisla- 
3, Nonapproval of proposals to 
increase revenues and do- 
crease expenditures...___- 


Total effect of congres- 
sional actions on 
budget. 


The costs over 5 years are shown unless 
the legislation contains a definite time limi- 
tation or involves costs for a specific period 
of time. 
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CONGRESSIONAL ACTION COMPLETED 
Tarte A—C Congressional action on Presi- 
dent's appropriation request 
lin millions of dollars} 


Expen- 

diture | Total 
effect In| Increase 
1961 over 

bud; 


Total, appropriations and author- 
izations (P; 17588, Congressional 
Record of Sept. 1, 1900); 

a appropriations: 
Mutual security programs., 
Other programs.. mem 


Gy ee ay rt rte Pose 
Plus caper ards eisai A credited 
or requiring restoration 
1. C. 8 Credit 
tion, capital rost orut ion 
51.325,00, 0% was e 
to cover losses realized 
wg precon 175 the books ot 
the Corporation Ongress 
upproved $1,226,500,000. 
2. L 8 of contract author- 
a as iar 
iquidation 0 
several agencies incurred Sal 
der contract authority previ- 
ously provided. 
3. Advances to highway trust fund. 
‘he total shown above in- 
cludes n $10,000,000 decrease in 
the authorization for a repay- 
able advance to the highwsa: 
trust fund. Since the 
advanced fs re 
of the year, the 
flected a net zero for this trans- 
action; therefore, a reduction 
in the advance cannot be 
counted as acut In the budget. 
4, Mutual nel program— 
tonal table includes 
Prestdont’s request ns $275,- 
000,000, whereas it was 
Doc. 117) only $250,000,000 
ment of f Agriculture— 
Reappropri 


appropriation request made 
possible by reappropriation 
which {sin effect the same as a 
new spproprintion. 


Tasi: B.—Congressional increases through 
back- door financing” 


[In millions of dollars] 


(Budget proposed to finance 
‘ through appropriations pri dn mr 
with no appropriation 
for 8 


1901. Con, 
contract authority for 1961 and 
1962, 


+H) +1,117 


*Spending and losses of revenue required 
by congressional action over budget requests, 
plus revenues requested by President but not 
granted. 
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Tase C.—Congressional action on other 
measures authorizing expenditures or 
otherwise affecting the budget jor 1961 and 
future years 

Un millions of dollars} 


1. Other spending provided in ap- 
pole acts above 


dget 
Inerease in morehant marino 
subsidized voyages (over 
20-year life of contracts) 
b. Agricultural conservation 
(1962 only. 
Cost to complete Federal 
office buildings added 
nbove budget 
d. Cost to complete after 1961 of 
unbudgeted 1961 public 
rorks Starts 


2 Effect of new legislation and 
amendments to existing 
ation in excess of administra- 


tion posals: 

a. Pay inoren or Government 
employees 
b. Special school milk program 
e In 5 ee to land- 
8 

d. Reduotion in cabaret tx 
e. Health benefits for retired 


f. Medical care for the 
(change from administra- 
he pro eae — 

g. Increase in 3 and 
child welfare grants 

h. Rural library eg exten- 

L Income tax deductions for all 
allowable medical expenses 
incurred in care of depend- 
ent parents over 65 with- 

out regard to 3-percont 
Umitatſon in mne naa 

J. Provide 8 method 
for computing forelgn: tax 
— U S. income 


on 
ing charges from mannfac- 
turers’ excise tux base... 


3. Failure to enact budget proposals 
to raise revenues or reduce 


3 rates 


b. To Increase Venieri fnel tax. 

c. To repeal diversion of re- 

ceipts from automotive 

8 to highway 

d. To transfer forest and public 

lands highway costs 

against highway trust fund. 

e. To increase premium rate for 

Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board 


Twentieth Anniversary Year of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 


America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, 1960 is the 20th anniversary 
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year of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America. The branches and 
members organizations of the commit- 
tee, representing 244 million Americans 
of Ukrainian ancestry, will celebrate the 
anniversary with banquets, rallies, and 
concerts. 

The committee, it seems to me, is doing 
much to help Americans remember that 
the success of tyranny is usually tempo- 
rary, and that many millions of people 
in the world today yearn for the freedom 
to conduct their own affairs in their own 
nation. 

We need such reminders; we can never 
accept injustice as permanent. 

Recently, Prof. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee, wrote me a letter which sums 
up the purposes of the committee. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have one paragraph of the letter re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
order to give a brief description of the 
activities of the committee. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph from the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

It has been my privilege to lead this or- 
ganization for over a decade. Our aim has 
been purely educational. As citizens knowl- 
edgeable in the affairs of the Soviet Union, 
we are dedicated to the task of serving the 
national security interests of this country 
by (1) advancing the strategic value of all 
the captive nations, particularly those in 
the Soviet Union itself, (2) informing our 
fellow citizens about the independence strug- 
gles of the dozen captive non-Russian na- 
tions In the U.S.S.R., (3) exposing the many 
current myths about Soviet unity in all its 
alleged ramifications, and (4) proposing con- 
crete ways and means to defeat imperialist 
Moscow in the cold war, the chief mode of 


which is psychopolitical and propagandistic. 


Report of the Acting Director of Colony 
House, Inc., for the Year May 1, 1959, 
to April 30, 1960 


EXTENSION we REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


REPORT OF THE ACTING D ron OF COLONY 
House, INC., ror THE Year May 1, 1959, 
To APRIL 30, 1960 


New horizons that extend as high and far 
as the eye can see await the members of our 
agency today. Visualize a community that 
provides opportunities to strengthen and de- 
velop our moral and spiritual selves; a com- 
munity that has continually provided us 
with constant and ever-changing challenges 
to our faith, our courage, our dreams, and 
ever-changing opportunities to develop our- 
selves beyond our earthbound beginnings; a 
community that provided us through work 
and play with opportunities to learn to live 
with each other, achieve new skills and build 
new roots so that each child, youth, and 
adult can find his own fullest possible reali- 
zation. These are our agency horizons that 
challenge the imagination; they offer our 
members a place in tomorrow’s world. 
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The status of our members who have sup- 
ported our projects has grown with the tasks 
they do. The history of Colony House goes 
back to the spring of 1913 when a group of 
women belonging to the Brooklyn Colony of 
the National Society of New England Women 
decided not only to give financial aid but 
actually to start a program for working girls 
in the Red Hook-Gowanus section of Brook- 
lyn. Mrs. John L. Swan, one of the members, 
became the leader of this project. Since then 
its history has been marked with distinction. 
It has grown in strength and importance un- 
der the guidance of a board of directors who 
are dedicated to meeting the ever-changing 
responsibilities that confront our agency on 
new horizons. 

From the moment new members are ac- 
cepted in our agency they encounter new 
faces and acquaintances among the 21 dif- 
ferent nationality groups that are repre- 
sented in the 2.658 children and adults from 
3 to 92 years of age who participate in our 
agency program, Living and working with 
others bring new meaning to human rela- 
tionships and new respect for the everyday 
activities. 

Throughout their membership they par- 
ticipate in activities that help them learn 
the things they need to know about living 
healthy, normal lives as children and teen- 
agers and prepare them to step into their 
rightful place in the community as hus- 
bands, wives, and parents. 

Training is the keynote at Colony House. 
The training has to be good for one of our 
biggest jobs is to provide men and women 
who are highly skilled in handling the com- 
plex problems that face our world today. To 
do this job we have a dedicated staff at 
Colony House, the Children’s Center, and 
Gowanus Community Center who under- 
stand their role as democrati¢ leaders, know 
and understand their children and appreci- 
ate the importance of cultural, racial, and 
religious influences on the children with 
whom they work. 


CHILDREN’S CENTER 


At the Colony House Children's Center 
located in the Gowanus housing project 
where a large number of families have been 
served, it was rewarding to observe them 
grow healthier, happier, and more self-sus- 
taining. Through the cooperation of the 
day-care council, the staff was able to visit 
other centers and attend lectures which have 
enriched their teaching skill and stimulated 
program planning. 

The meetings for the parents have offered 
them educational guidance, a place to ex- 
change views, to meet their neighbors and 
during the holiday season to enjoy good- 
fellowship and fun with their new-found 
friends, 

Through the combined efforts of the Col- 
ony House board, the department of wel- 
fare, and the Gowanus housing manager, 
new jalousies will be installed in all the 
doors leading in and out of the center. A 
partition to keep the nursery building 
warmer and safer for the children will be 
installed and a long-awaited outdoor stor- 
age shed will be erected which will give 
additional storage for indoor use. Last but 
most essential, both buildings will be painted 
attractively which will offer a cleaner and 
more cheerful environment for all. The 
parents and staff are in-the process of plan- 
ning to paint during the evening hours to 

. take care of all the chores that the con- 
tractors are unable to do. Together, they 
are combining their skills and energy to 
make our center one of the most beautiful 
and outstanding in the city. 

GOWANUS 


Gowanus Community Center is proud to 
report that, during the past year, not only 
was there an increase in membership re- 
sponse and added interest in participation in 
program activities but there was greater 
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integration of the races (especially in the 
afternoon programs). It is hoped that it 
will spread eyen more rapidly during the 
coming year. 

There was not a single case of narcotics in 
the center. This important accomplishment. 
was done through the education of our youth 
by the staff with the cooperation of the 
department of health. 

Another step forward was the decrease in 
drinking among our teenagers, especially on 
dance night. Here again this was made pos- 
sible through education by staff with strict 
control and disciplinary action. 

We are also happy to report that during 
the year there was not one fight or rumble 
in this area. This has been achieved by 
working closely in club group programs with 
several gangs and cliques who were Included 
in our dally scheduled activities. 

The Parents Club has presented the center 
with a sewing machine, and will provide tools 
for the workshop. With the approach of the 
summer months they are turning their ef- 
forts toward raising funds to pay for a much 
needed extra worker for the summer day 
camp. 

COLONY HOUSE 


Throughout the year Colony House has 
had a roster of fine athletes noted for their 
sportamanship. The annual sports dinner 
Was a highlight of the season. In our gym 
teamwork, and the ability to work with 
others rather than as individuals are stressed. 
The Biddy League members who learn the 
give and take of team play in early years 
will be providing leadership in more skilled 
groups. < 

To broaden the horizons of the children 
special excursions were taken throughout the 
year to libraries, museums, parks, theaters, 
TV studios, industrial plants, circus, rodeo, 
and social events at other youth agencies. 

The teenage group, above all others, feel 
the effects of a changing neighborhood. To 
many the neighborhood is the only tangible 
security that they hold to with the grim 
determination of youth. It is so important 
to them that in all this chaos Colony House 
still remains stable, the beacon of light to all. 

The two mothers’ clubs have long been a 
standby for help in civic events. To many of 
their members, the clubs fill a real need for 
social contact, For the Senior Mothers“ Club 
it is a chance for service to others by rais- 
ing funds for the house; for the Liberty 
Club it is helping the community by working 
with our Dare Association. The Senior 
Mothers’ Club has had a continuous record 
of achievement for 45 years, the Liberty Club 
for 24 years. 

Our Happiness Club for those over 65 years 
of age, is truly young in spirit. Their zest 
for life and joy of living in spite of adversi- 


tles ls an inspiration to all. 


The Men's Club, our former teenagers, still 
retain their loyalty to the community. Many 
have moved to new areas but return to 
Colony House to be with their old friends, 
Their independent bowling league which 
started with 12 young men 2 years ago has 
now grown in size and stature. It now 
Sponsors two teams of its own in bowling 
leagues throughout the city. 

During the long hot summer days visions 
of beaches and parks became a reality 
through the generosity of Pun-N-Fun, and 
the Association of Brooklyn Settlements 
whereby many of our children were taken 
by buses for a day in the great outdoors. 

Through the cooperation of the Herald 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund 128 boys and girls 
Spent at least 2 weeks at camp or friendly 
towns where they learned there is a big 
wide beautiful world outside the over- 
crowded roominghouses in which they live. 

DARE 

During the past year our community or- 
ganization, Dare, the downtown area re- 
newal effort under fine leadership has grown 
to 52 member groups. 
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It has become a partner with the city of 
New York in the neighborhood conserva- 
tion program. A day-to-day working rela- 
tionship with eight city departments and 
the State rent commission has been estab- 
lished, The program is endeavoring to ob- 
tain (1) maximum code enforcement; (2) 
tenant and landlord participation and (3) 
moderate rehabilitation. 

Families living in illegally overcrowded 
rooms have been moved to spacious apart- 
ments. Landlords who were unwilling to 
make necessary repairs were taken into court. 
Cooperative landiords of good buildings, un- 
uble to make a reasonable profit under rent 
control, were aided by being granted sub- 
stantial increases, 

The program is now moving into the ten- 
ant participation stage. 

A grant was received from the Fred Lavan- 
burg Foundation to develop a renewal plan 
for the area. The plan was a cooperative 
effort of Pratt Institute and Dare. Formal 
presentation of this program will be pre- 
sented at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
in June, 

Dare has completed a directory of recre- 
ation facilities in the area and in the fall 
will distribute this directory to the families 
of the area, n 

During the coming year the efforts of Dare 
will be devoted to Increasing its effectiveness 
throughout the entire area with regard to 
sanitary -conditions and police protection. 
It must also face the problem of securing 
funds if it is to continue. ; 

Colony House alone could not have met 
the many problems of a changing neighbor- 
hood. For their splendid assistance and co- 
operation in helping us build a better com- 
munity, we are deeply grateful to the fol- 
lowing groups and agencies: 

Annual Children’s Day Committee of Long 
Beach, N.Y.; Association of Brooklyn Settle- 
ments; American Red Cross; Brooklyn Bu- 
reau of Social Service’ and Children's Ald So- 
ciety; Brooklyn College; Brooklyn Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association; Board of Edu- 
cation and Community Activities; Principals, 
Teachers, and Parent-Teachers Associations 
of Public Schools 6, 32, and 47. Board of 
Health; Brooklyn Public Library; Catholic 
Charities; Citizens Housing Council; Day 
Care Council; Department of Welfare; 
Greater New York Fund; Gowanus Housing 
manager and staff; Herald Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund; Holy Family and Long Island College 
Hospitals; Junior League of Brooklyn; 
Juvenile Aid Bureau; National Federation of 
Settlements; Kiwanis Club of Brooklyn; Na- 
tional Recreation Association; New York City 
Housing Authority; New York City Youth 
Board; New York telephone company em- 
ployees; Police of 78th and 82d precincts; 
parochial schools; office of the district at- 
torney; Sun-N-Fun; United Neighborhood 
Houses of New York, Inc., and Youth Council 
Bureau. 

We are fortunate at Colony House to have 
staff members who go about their difficult job 
with soft-hearted realism and hard-hearted 
idealism. Without the earnest endeavor of 
each one, this report could not have been 
written. 


Our faithful and hardworking volunteers_ 


from Brooklyn College, as well as many in- 
dividuals throughout Brooklyn, have aided 
greatly in enriching our program and have 
thus strengthened community ties. 

Members of the associate board, the guild 
and men’s council, as well as our many con- 
tributors, have each played an important role 
in our community plan for better living. 

Members of the board of directors, with 
deep understanding and keen perception, 
have been able to guide us through adversity 
as well as harmony, by their leadership and 
encouragement. 

After 17 years of dedicated work as execu- 
tive director of Colony House, Miss Sara M. 
McCaulley has retired to turn her talents 
to being Mrs, Raymond B. Seymour. 
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During her directorship Miss McCaulley 


. Was constantly aware of the tremendous part 


Colony House must play in the community 
and the important part it must play in the 
preserving of Our democracy. Toward this 
end she was constantly striving, using her 
genius to transcend the barriers which 
people place between each other. 

She has always been a popular and loved 
director and her high status as a leader has 
long been accepted throughout the city. 
We wish her good luck and Godspeed in her 
new endeavor, and are looking forward with 
joy to her return to the fold as a member of 
the board of directors this fall. 


The Republican Social Security Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Republican Party has a 
proud record in the development of legis- 
lation improving the Nation's social se- 
curity program. 

Since 1953 under the leadership of a 
Republican administration, and particu- 
larly during the years 1953 and 1954 
when that administration was supported 
by a Republican majority in Congress, 
genuine progress has been achieved in 
improving the adequacy, equity, and 
soundness of each of the programs. in- 
cluded in the Social Security Act. These 
programs include the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program, the 
public assistance programs of aid to the 
aged, blind, dependent children, and dis- 
abled, and the unemployment insurance 


program. 

The public assistance programs have 
been improved under Federal-State co- 
operation to provide more realistically 
for the citizens to be benefited under 
the various programs. Cash benefits 
have risen, medical services have been 
greatly expanded and improved, and 
rehabilitation endeavors have been 
strengthened and encouraged to provide 
increased opportunity to the individual 
for self-reliance. | 

The Federal-State unemployment in- 
surance system has been improved 
through the extension of coverage to 
more than 5 million individuals, the 
strengthening of the program's financ- 
ing structure, and by the action of every 
State to increasé benefit levels and by 
40 States to lengthen the duration of 
benefit eligibility. With respect to bene- 
fit levels and duration, it is significant 
to note that the States generally have 
acted to increase benefit levels by 40 per- 
cent since January 1953 and potential 
benefit entitlements by 50 percent since 
January 1953. These achievements 
represent real advancement in the im- 
provement of the employment security 
of our American citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, the balance of my re- 
marks will pertain to the accomplish- 
ments achieved since 1953 under the 
leadership of the Republic Party in im- 
proving the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program of the Social 
Security Act. 
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President Eisenhower upon taking of- 
fice in 1953 described the social security 
system as the “cornerstone of the Gov- 
ernment's programs to promote the eco- 
nomic security of the individual.” The 
deep-rooted interest of the Republican 
Party in human welfare has been evi- 
denced by the Republican achievements 
in the area of social security. 

The most significant and important 
improvements in the social security pro- 
gram since the inception of the act were 
prepared by the Republican 83d Con- 
gress in cooperation with the Republican 
administration. These improvements 
included: 

First. Coverage extension to 10.2 mil- 
lion additional individuals who were 
Working in occupations previously ex- 
cluded from the protection of the act 
such as farmers, certain farmworkers, 
most professions, “ministers, certain 
State and local employees, and other 
miscellaneous groups. 

Second. Benefit increases were enacted 
for the more than 6.5 million people then 
on the benefit rolls including a 20-per- 
cent increase in the minimum benefit. 
For those retiring in the future a new 
benefit formula was established result- 
ing in a higher benefit for new bene- 
ficiaries. 

Third. Retirement test liberalization 
permitted higher earnings without loss 
of benefit entitlement and the earnings 
limitation was made inapplicable at age 
72 instead of 75 as under prior law; 

Fourth. Five-year dropouts of periods 
of lowest or no earnings in computing 
benefit amount resulted in a general up- 
ward adjustment of future benefit levels 
and protected persons who had not pre- 
viously been covered; = 

Fifth. Disability protection of eligibil- 
ity for, and levels of, benefits through the 
so-called wage freeze preserved the bene- 
fit rights of persons sustaining a total 
extended disability; 

Sixth. Financing adjustments were 
made to maintain the actuarial sound- 
ness of the program. 

These highlights are only a few of the 
many meritorious improvements in the 
social security program prepared by the 
Republican 83d Congress. As I have in- 
dicated these changes constituted the 
most far reaching improvements ever 
enacted in the hist6ry of the program. 

Further changes of a more modest na- 
ture were made in the OASDI title of the 
Social Security Act by the amendments 
of 1956 and 1958. The principal changes 
can be summarized, as follows: 

The 1956 amendments: First, disabil- 
ity benefits payable to totally and per- 
manently disabled workers aged 50 and 
over and for certain disabled children; 
second, coverage was extended to an ad- 
ditional 250,000 individuals; and, third, 
tax schedule was adjusted to defray the 
added cost of the liberalizations. 

The 1958 amendments: First, benefit 
levels were increased for present and fu- 
ture beneficiaries; second, maximum 
monthly family benefit increased from 
$200 to $254; third, benefits provided for 
dependents of disabled beneficiaries: 
fourth, retirement test changed to pre- 
vent loss of benefit for any month in 
which beneficiary earned $100 or less 
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rather than $80 or less as under previous 


law; and, fifth, financing adjustments 


were made to defray the added cost of 
the changes. 

Mr. Speaker, these changes received 
the overwhelming support of the mem- 
bership in the Congress: However, it is 
appropriate to say that as these propo- 
sals were enacted into law the nucleus 
of support for the legislation came from 
the Republican Party, and in large 
measure the changes were the result of 
recommendations by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
making this observation I stress the fact 
that I am commenting on the legislation 
as enacted into law. This nucleus of Re- 
Publican support also existed with re- 
spect to the 1960 amendments. I will 
comment on these amendments at this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1960 amendments to 
the OASDI title made a number of 
changes in the coverage provisions, re- 
vised the benefit eligibility qualifica- 
tions, liberalized the retirement test, and 
made certain revisions in the financial 
structure of the program. 

The development of these changes to 
title II of the Social Security Act had 
its beginning with able work done by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ways 
and Means in the fall of 1959 through an 
inquiry into the administration of the 
Social Security Act. This project was 
aided by the full cooperation of the of- 
cials and staff of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who 
recommended many of the legislative 
changes included in the bill. 

The specific changes made in the 
OASDI title by the 1960 amendments 
can be highlighted, as follows: 

First. Disability insurance benefits are 
payable to disabled workers under age 50 
and their dependents on the same basis 
as benefits are now provided with re- 
spect to disabled workers age 50 to 64. 
It is estimated approximately 125,000 
additional disabled workers, plus their 
dependents, will qualify for benefits 
under this change beginning with the 
month of November. 

Second. Disability rehabilitation is 
strengthened by providing a benefit-paid 
12-month trial work period for disabled 
beneficiaries without the previously ex- 
isting limitation that such trial work 
must. be done under a formal Federal- 
State vocational rehabilitation plan: 
Also a disabled worker who returns to 
work and again becomes disabled within 
5 years would not be required to meet a 
6-month waiting period before resump- 
tion of benefits. 

Third. Coverage extension is made to 
an additional 180,000 persons. The oc- 
cupational groups include family em- 
ployment—e.g.; a parent by a son or 
daughter under certain circumstances— 
additional employees of nonprofit organ- 
izations by eliminating the requirement 
of two-thirds concurrence by employees 
concerned, additional ministers by ex- 
tending the time for a coverage election 
to April 15, 1962, and other miscellaneous 
groups. 

Fourth. Retirement test is liberalized 
by providing that earnings above the 
ceiling of $1,200 annually up to a $1,500 
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level will result in a reduction of bene- 
fits on the basis of $1 in benefits for 
every $2 earned. Earnings above $1,500 
will result in a $1 benefit loss for each 
$1 earned. Under previous law a 
month's benefit was lost for each $80 of 
earnings above $1,200 a year. The result 
of this change is that a beneficiary earn- 
ing above $1,200 will always have more 
in benefits and earnings -than if he 
limited his earnings to $1,200. 

Fifth. Eligibility requirements are 
modified so a person can become eligible 
for benefits by having 1 quarter of cov- 
ered work in every 3 quarters elapsing 
after 1950 or the year he attained 21 
whichever is later and before the year 
he becomes eligible for benefits. The 
previous requirement was 1 quarter of 
work in every 2 elapsed quarters. The 
present minimum requirement of 6 
quarters and the maximum requirement 
of 40 quarters are retained. It is esti- 
mated that 400,000 individuals will be 
eligible for benefits under this change, 
including 250,000 aged. 

Sixth. Child's benefit computation is 
liberalized so that 400,000 children will 
receive. increased benefits. In addition 
a child's benefit will be available to a 
child of a disabled worker where the 
child is born after the disability or be- 
comes a stepchild of the worker after 
disability occurs. A child’s benefit based 
on his father's earnings will be payable 
even though the child is being supported 
by a stepfather. f 

Seventh. Benefit entitlement for de- 
pendents based on a primary insured in- 
dividual’s wage record is changed in 
many respects so as to facilitate benefit 
eligibility for spouses, children, and 
other dependents. 

Eighth. Financing of the OASDI pro- 
gram has been changed with respect to 
return on trust fund investment so that 
interest earnings on new investment of 
funds will approximate the rate of return 
paid to open market purchasers of Gov- 
ernment securities. 

Mr. Speaker, for the most part the 1960 
OASDI changes will tend to improve the 
equity of the program and simplify the 
law. The changes were not sweeping in 
scope but they were important and meri- 
torious to the people affected by them. 
It is also significant to note that these 
changes were accomplished without an 
increase in the contributions schedule. 
I will have more to say about the contri- 
butions schedule later in my remarks. 

Under the leadership of the Republi- 
can Party, the social security system has 
become a program of the people. Vir- 
tual universality of coverage has been 
accomplished so that 9 out of 10 jobs are 
covered; the system’s tax and benefit. 
schedules now have tremendous signifi- 
cance for our economy; the security of 
our citizens in important part now rests 
in the maintenance of a financially and 
actuarially sound system to provide pro- 
tection at the time of retirement or sur- 
vivorship. 

Let us now look to see how the changes 
in social security taking effect under the 
Republican Party in the last 8 years 
have improved the program. s 

The growth in the OASDI program 
during the last 8 years is indicated by 
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the fact that its coverage has been ex- 
tended to approximately 12 million addi- 
tional jobs including farmers and many 
other. occupational groups; disability 
benefits and liberalized survivors’ bene- 
fits are provided; a lower retirement age 
for women to age 62 is established; and 
two upward adjustments in the benefit 
level have occurred. I would point out 
to you that these increases in benefit 
amounts were accomplished under a Re- 
publican administration that main- 
tained a relatively stable cost of living 
so that from 1953 through 1959 the an- 
nual average increase in the cost of liv- 
ing was 1.5 percent compared with an 
annual average increase in the Roose- 
velt-Truman years of 1939 through 1952 
of 7 percent. 

The development of the program is 
also indicated by the cold statistical facts 
of the growth in the number of bene- 
ficiaries and benefit disbursements. 
During the fiscal year 1952 OASI dis- 
bursements were $2 billion whereas for 
fiscal year 1960 the OASDI disburse- 
ments were $10.8 billion. The number 
of monthly beneficiaries in June 1952 
was 4.6 million whereas in June 1960 it 
was 14.3 million. The average benefit 
for a retired worker was $42 a month in 
June 1952 and in June 1960 it was $74 
per month. The corresponding monthly 
figures for a retired worker and his wife 
are $68 for 1952 and $124 for 1960. 

The widowed mother with two de- 
pendent children in 1952 received an 
average check of $107 per month where- 
as today the average amount approxi- 
mates $160 per month. We have gone 
from 50 million individuals working in 
occupations protected under the OASDI 
System to almost 60 million individuals. 
In 1952 80 percent of our total paid em- 
ployment was covered by OASDI and 
today the percentage is over 90 percent. 

That is the record of accomplishment 
by Republican leadership in the area of 
Social security. It is a record of leader- 
ship that has found Republican cam- 
Paign promises matched by Republican 
Performance. It is a record of leader- 
ship that has shunned the cruel course of 
Promising appealing but unattainable 
liberalizations in our social-security law 
in a selfish quest for votes. In short, 
Republican leadership has outper- 
formed but has not tried to outpromise 
anyone in regard to social-security im- 
provements. 

Against that backdrop of responsible 
Republican leadership in improving the 
adequacy, equity, and soundness of the 
Social security system, let us now look to 
the future. 

In terms of Republican Party prin- 

ciple in the area of human needs the 1960 
Republican platform states: 
The ultimate objective of our free society 
and of an ever-growing economy is to enable 
the individual to pursue a life of dignity 
and to develop his own capacities to his 
Maximum potential. 


In this context our 1960 Republican 


Platform pledges our party first, to im- 
Prove the adequacy of the social security 
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program on a basis that maintains the 
fiscal integrity of the system; second, to 
improve Federal-State programs pro- 
viding better health care and greater se- 
curity to our aged; third, to promote 
programs enhancing the economic op- 
portunities of the aged so that their wis- 
dom, skill, and experience may be put to 
productive use; and fourth, to give 
prompt consideration to the recommen- 
dations of the White House Conference 
on Aging called by the President for 
January 1961. 

In summary, the Republican objec- 
tive—the Republican position—with re- 
spect to social security has been and is a 
dedication to the principle that our aged 
and other citizens should have the right 
of self-determination in an environment 
of maximum individual opportunity 
without compulsory subservience to 
Government bureaucracy and without 
fear of loss of self-respect. 

By contrast the Democratic platform 
for 1960 asserts that “the Democratic 
administration will end the neglect of 
our older citizens.” The Democratic 
platform then devotes more than two 
full pages to promises of massive Gov- 
ernment bounty with little or no recogni- 
tion of the rights of the individual to 
self-determination and to self-respect. 

As Republicans we pledge ourselves to 
the support of any meaningful effort to 
strengthen and improve the OASDI sys- 
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tem which is soundly financed and which 
is not unfair to any group. 

Mr. Speaker, I would at this time di- 
rect my remarks to a few pertinent 
observations relative to the actuarial 
status of the OASDI program and its 
financial structure. 

The actuarial status of the OASDI 
trust funds is vital to the welfare of our 
people. It is the solemn responsibility 
of the Congress and Government officials 
connected with the administration of the 
OASDI program to safeguard the system 
against insolvency. Only in this way can 
the reliance on the system by the Amer- 
ican people—whether they be current 
beneficiaries or future beneficiaries—be 
justified. The combined balances in the 
OASDI trust funds currently approxi- 
mate in excess of $22 billion. When it is 
considered that annual payments out of 
the funds in calendar year 1960 are esti- 
mated to exceed $11.5 billion, it is ap- 
parent that the funds contain a total 
principal sufficient only to pay benefits 
for 2 years in the absense of continued 
fund income. This is not a great margin 
of surplus and demonstrates the reliance 
of the system on current income and the 
existing tax schedule for current sol- 
vency. The actuarial tables on which 
these observations are based are included 
as a part of my remarks as table I and 
table II: 


TABLE I.—Progress of old-age and survivors insurance trust fund under 1960 act, high- 
employment assumptions, intermediate cost estimate at 3.02 percent interest t 


[In millions} 


Calendar year 


Seeg 
888888888 


alance 
fund + 


$1, 885 $81 |-- $15, 540 
2, 104 88 |- 17, 442 
3,006 88 |- 18, 707 
3,670 92 |- 20, 576 
4, 968 119 |- 21, 663 
5,715 132 |- 22, 519 
7.847 1162 22, 393 
8, 327 1194 21, 864 
9. 842 184 20, 141 


1 An interest rate of 3.02 percent is used in 8 the . costs, but in 8 the progress 


of the trust fund a varying rate in the early years has been 
3 A positive figure indicates payment to the 


trust fund from the railroad retirem: 
pe tate indicates the reverse. Interest payment adjustments between the 2 systems are included 


ch is equivalent to such fixed ra 
ent account, 7 s ereed 
ded in the “interest” 


Not See oma in the railroad retirement acconnt to the credit of the old-age and survivors insurance 


trust fund. 
ery for 1987 and thereafter. 
These figures are 


F 1953, $284 for 1954, $163 for 1955, $60 for 1956, and 
iy high because of the method of reimbursements between this trust fand and the 


are artifici: 
disability insurance trust — 1 (and, likewise, the figure for 1959 is too low). 
Nor. Contributions include reimbursement for additional cost of noncontributory crodit for military service. 
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Taste Il.—Progress of disability insurance 
trust fund under 1960 act, high-employ- 
ment assumptions, intermediate-cost esti- 
mate at 3.02 percent interest 


{In millions] 
| Benefit} Admin-| Interest 
Calendar }Contri- pay- | istra- on | Balance 
year butions) ments | tiveex-| fund ? in fund 
penses 
Actual data 

857 283 87 3549 

249 312 25 1,379 

457 5 41 1, 825 
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An Interest rate of 3.02 percent is used in determining 
the level-premium costs, but in developing the progress 
of tho trust fund a varying rate in the early years has 
been nsod, which is equivalent to such fix od rate. 

+ These figures are artificially low because of tho method 
of reimbursements betweon the trust fund and the old- 
age and survivors Insurance trust fund (and, likewise, 
the fignre for 19! is too high). 

3 Fund exhausted in 193, 


Nore.—Contributions inclide reimbursement for 
additional cost of noncontributory credit for military 
service and transfers to or ſrom the railroad retirement 
account under the financial interchange provisions of the 
Rallroad Retirement Act, 


The existing tax schedule without any 
upward adjustment to fefray the cost of 
any future liberalization that may be 
enacted provides for the combined em- 
ployer-employee tax to reach 9 percent 
by January 1, 1969, and the tax on the 
self-employed will be 634 percent. The 
tax is applicable to the first $4,800 of 
earned income without allowance for 
personal exemptions or deductions. I 
will include the tax schedule provided 
under existing law as table III: 


Taste II.—OASDI financing 


Item 


Maximum taxable amount 
8. Tax rate for sell-employcd q 


Application of the foregoing tax sched- 
ule to a typical family situation produces 
the following result: Assume a wage 
earner with $4,800 of income in the year 
1969 who is married with two dependent 
children. Under existing tax rates his 
income tax liability will be $389 and the 
combined employer-employee social se- 
curity tax will be $432. The self-em- 
ployed person under similar circum- 
stances will pay the same income tax of 
$389 and a social security tax of $324. 
Thus, under existing tax schedules our 
citizens in 1969 will be paying approxi- 
mately as much for social security as 
they pay for all other Federal Govern- 
ment functions, including national se- 
curity. 

It is important, therefore, that future 
changes in the OASDI program must be 
evaluated with the greatest of care. It 
is only in this way that the best interests 
of the social security system and the 
American people can be served. Future 
liberalizations that add any significant 
increase in cost will inevitably require an 
increase in taxes over and above those 
tax rates presently provided if the system 
is to be actuarially sound. It is impor- 
tant that the Congress avoid-any action 
that would cause the system to lose pub- 
lic acceptance through the addition of 
items of cost without careful study of the 
benefits resulting therefrom. This point 
was ably pointed up by the remarks of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 


Present law 


$4,800 4 


mittee on Ways and Means, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], at the 
time the House was considering the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1960. 
Chairman Mitts then said in part, as 
follows: 

Whatever we do we must ever keep firm 
in our minds the t that there 
must be revenue In the fund in time and 
over a period of years to pay for those bene- 
fits that we think our people are entitled to 
recelve * * * we are not discussing small 
matters when we discuss amendments to 
the Social Security Act; we are discussing 
terrifically large matters because of their ap- 
plication to so many people, and because of 
the great number of important policies that 
are involved in carrying out this pro- 
gram. * * è I think when this scheduled 
tax is fully effective in 1969 we are going to 
find that there is unwillingness on the part 
of a great number of people to see this tax 
go higher * * * what I am trying to say 
is that we must not carry this program 
beyond the point of willingness on the part 
of the American people to support it. 


` I associate myself with these remarks 
of my esteemed chairman and colleague. 
I might add that there has been no Mem- 
ber of Congress who has worked more 
diligently and responsibly to improve the 
social security system for the benefit of 
all the people than has Chairman MILLS. 

Mr. Speaker, the Republican record on 
social security demonstrates the funda- 
mental belief of our party in the worth 
and dignity of the individual. Under 
Republican leadership the social security 
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program has progressed to provide mean- 
ingful protection to our aged and to de- 
pendent survivors in terms of a secure 
basic income. The Republican Party 
stands for the fiscal and actuarial sound- 
ness of our social security system. With- 
in the framework of a sound system we 
promise continued diligence in our en- 
deavors to improve the program so that 
it more adequately meets the needs of 
our people. Such is the responsible 
record of past performance and future 
promise of Republican leadership in re- 
gard to social security. 


A Report on Agriculture: Democrat Dis- 
illusionment, Disappointment, and De- 
featism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,-September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
become abundantly clear that the Ameri- 
can farmer was the political football for 
this Democrat-controlled 86th Congress. 
Although unfortunate, this situation is 
not unexpected. In the field of agricul- 
ture the record of the Democratic Party 
has consistently been one of disillusion- 
ment, disappointment, and defeatism. 

This 86th Congress which began its 
final “rump” session with a good many 
empty saddles at the New Frontier has 
produced very little in the way of con- 
structive farm legislation. It has, how- 
ever, produced a great deal of misleading 
and distorted “farm facts” designed for 
purely partisan consumption. I would 
like to review some of these political 
statements and compare them with past 
Democrat performances. 

DISILLUSION MENT 


One popular fantasy that Democrat 
soothsayers perpetuate is the image of 
the “good old Democrat days” and the 
bad, bad Republican days commencing 
on the very day in 1953 when President 
Eisenhower took office. By comparing 


the last 7 years with the previous 7 years, 


these same soothsayers come up with 
the conclusion that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has precipitated a farm in- 
come disaster. Now let me say at this 
point that I know farmers are in a finan- 
cial cost-price squeeze that no other 
segment of the economy must bear. 
Farmers need a sound farm program, but 
scant hope is offered them by Democrats 
as based on the record. Now anyone can 
compare the last 7 peacetime years with 
the previous 7 wartime and post-war- 
time years and come up with a set of 
figures showing that farm income was 
greater in the latter period. But I sub- 
mit, this does not in any way support 
the idea that the Democratic Party can 
promote farm prosperity. 

One need only look at the realized net 
farm income figures for pre-World War 
II to ses how the Roosevelt-Wallace 
regime fared. During the 3-year period, 
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1939 through 1941, realized net farm 
income averaged only $5.9 billion per 
year, or about one-half of the present 
figure. If the last 7 Republican peace- 
time years are compared with the last 7 
Democrat peacetime years, the record 
shows farmers’ realized net income was 
$7.7 billion more in the 7-year period 
Since 1952. This is true in spite of the 
alltime high farm income figures set in 
the peacetime years just following World 
War II. 

Another ridiculous claim is that the 
Eisenhower administration has driven 
great numbers of farmers from the land. 
As anyone who is familiar with the facts 
knows, our farm population has been 
steadily declining throughout our entire 
history, particularly since 1933. One 
misleading statement compares farm 
Population in 1952 at 24,283,000 with 
that of 1959 at 21,172,000 to prove this 
Political claim. 

When one studies the official reports, 
the record is clarified. The comparison 
using the year 1952 is obviously based on 
the Republican victory that year. What 
is not noted, however, is that population 
estimates are made on April 1 of the 
year and elections are held in November. 
It was not until 1953 that the Eisen- 
hower administration took office and in 
April 1953, the GOP was just beginning 
to clean up the mess in Washington. 

If the Democrats are trying to com- 
Pare farm population in the Truman ad- 
ministration with that of the Eisenhower 
administration, they should in all fair- 
ness use the April 1953 population esti- 
Mates. I would note, however, that you 
will very seldom see a Democrat make 
Such a comparison. The reason is that 
in the last 6 years‘of the Truman regime, 
farm population declined from 27,124,000 
on April 1, 1947, to 22,679,000 on April 
1, 1953, or at an average of 740,000 per 
year. In the last 6 years of this adminis- 
tration farm population has declined 
from 24,283,000 on April 1, 1953, to 21,- 
172,000 on April 1, 1959, or at an aver- 
age of 517,000 per year. 

In other words, an average of approx- 
imately 223,000 more farmers left their 
farms each year during the last 6 years 
of the Truman administration than did 
during the first 6 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

When one further examines the rec- 
Ord it is no wonder so many more farm- 
€rs left their farms during the Truman 
administration. The cost-price squeeze, 
fired in part by inflationary Democrat 
Policies, really hit farmers hard. In 
1952 farm production expenses were 
$22.6 billion or up $9.7 billion from 1945 
When these expenses were $12.9 billion. 
In 1959 these same expenses were $26 

on, or up $3.4 billion, since 1952. In 
other words, farmers saw their costs of 
Production go up nearly three times as 
much during the Truman administra- 
tion than during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, 
DISAPPOINTMENT 


While there are many other examples 
Of Democrat efforts to offset facts with 
fallacies, I would like to dwell on some 
More recent Democrat disappointments. 

The shortcomings of the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations in agricul- 
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ture cannot begin to compare in despair 
with futility shown by Democrat farm 
leaders in recent years, 

The Democrat nominee for President 
has exhibited a fundamental lack of 
leadership and understanding in this im- 
portant field. In a Senate controlled 
by the Democrats 66-34, Senator KEN- 
NEDY. failed to exercise any initiative in 
securing passage of an agricultural re- 
search bill which held great promise for 
the development of industrial and other 
uses for our surpluses. He failed to as- 
sist in the enactment of the House-pass- 
ed Farmers Home Administration bill 
which would have simplified and stream- 
lined the credit facilities of this im- 
portant Goyernment agency. He also 
failed to take any steps toward extend- 
ing one of our most effective and valu- 
able farm programs, the conservation 
reserve program, which will now expire 
in December 1960. He took no interest 
in any payment-in-kind and soil con- 
servation programs enthusiastically sup- 
ported by many midwestern Congress- 
men. The Democratic standard bearer’s 
apathy toward agriculture was especially 
callous, however, in view of his state- 
ments and promises made at the Los 
Angeles convention. 

An Associated Press story dated July 
13, 1960, stated as follows: 

Senator KENNEDY announced yesterday he 
will sponsor an emergency farm aid bill in 
the Congress session resuming next month, 
with the aim of getting “full parity prices 
for farmers.” 


The story then goes on to tell how the 
Senator described the farm problem the 
farm problem as the “No. 1 domestic 
problem today,” and how the drafting 
of the bill was then underway. The 
strange thing is that no such bill was 
ever introduced by Senator KENNEDY, 
nor did any such bill receive any atten- 
tion by either the House or the Senate. 

It is now apparent that the Democratic 
Party rests its application for national 
leadership in the hands of a candidate 
for President who as late as August 1960 
completely ignored the same farmers to 
whom he had promised full parity prices 
just 1 month earlier. 

DEFEATISM 


While Democrats just naturally seem 
to be pessimistic on most everything 
concerning our great -country, they 
plunge to the depths of melancholy 
when assessing the farm problem. Their 
negative-minded mentality in turn af- 
fects their effectiveness and it often leads 
them down the road of defeat and dis- 
couragement. But they claim an alibi— 
President Eisenhower's veto power. 

During the past several years the 
President has been forced to veto several 
major farm bills. Only one of these 
vetoes resulted in no further legislation. 
That was the veto of S. 144 of the 86th 
Congress, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration reorganization bill. This 
bill, which was merely a political power 
play, had nothing to do with interest 
rates to be paid on REA loans nor had 
it anything to do with increasing the 
farmers’ income. 

One veto—S. 1968, the wheat bill of the 
ist session of the 86th Congress—was 
followed by another wheat bill which 
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passed the Senate, but was killed in the 
House. The other three vetoes—S. 1901, 
the tobacco price-support bill of the 86th 
Congress; Senate Joint Resolution 162, 
the “freeze resolution” of the 85th Con- 
gress; and H.R. 12, the general farm bill 
of the 84th Congress—were each fol- 
lowed by subsequent congressional action 
which resulted in the enactment of im- 
portant legislation. 

In spite of the fact that four of these 
vetoes were later turned into legislative 
results, the Democrat leadership has 
consistently used them as an apology for 
their own ineptness and failure. Not 
only was the conservation reserve killed, 
the agricultural research bill strangled, 
the FHA bill suffocated, and the pay- 
ment-in-kind bills buried, but their very 
own unworkable proposals were rejected 
by their colleagues in the House. 

The House Agriculture Committee re- 
ported two bills which were killed by the 
Rules Committee controlled by the Dem- 
ocrats by an 8-4 margin. These bills, 
which would have raised price supports 
on all feed grains—except corn—and set 
up a Brannan plan for hog farmers, never 
saw the light of floor debate. 

In 1958 the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee put together an omnibus farm bill 
which was so objectionable that the 
House refused to even consider it and 
rejected the rule which would have made 
debate in order, 

This year the Democrat farm leader- 
ship fared slightly better. The so-called 
Poage farm surplus reduction bill was 
debated on the floor, but 100 House 
Democrats joined in killing it. This bill 
was the skeletal remains of the ill-fated 
family farm income bill which 13 mid- 
western Democrat Governors urged us all 
to enact. The original version was so bad 
that it was not able to clear the House 
Agriculture Committee until 251 of the 
original 256 commodities originally in- 
cluded were able to escape its unwanted 
coverage. The final version which was 
repudiated by the Democrat-controlled 
House presented farmers and taxpayers 
with the bleak prospects of $110 million 
per year more expenditures on an in- 
effective wheat program which would 
have an especially adverse effect upon 
the Corn Belt; a Brannan-plan direct- 
payment scheme calling for abdication 
of congressional responsibility carrying a 
price tag of at least $600 million per 
year; and a complete duplication of the 
food distribution facilities by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, costing an additional $500 mil- 
lion per year which was based on a com- 
pletely unproven theory having no basis 
in the record. $ 

Rather than face up to their own mis- 
erable record, however, these farm-the- 
farmer politicians spend their time 
dwelling upon gloomy facts like those 
concerned with farm credit. ‘The state- 
ment is made that farmers’ debts are at 
a record high, above $24 billion. Stand- 
ing alone this is statistical hogwash 
which presents only the half-truth. The 
whole truth is that while total farm debt 
is now $24.3 billion, the highest on rec- 
ord, it is equally true that farm assets are 
also at an alltime high of $203.6 billion 
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and owners’ equities are likewise at an 
alltime high of $179.3 billion. 

The farm credit record also shows that 
farm mortgage foreclosures are near the 
alltime low—less than one out of three 
farms has a mortgage at all. In addi- 
tion, farm ownership is at an alltime 


high. 
GOP RECORD IN CONGRESS 


I need not remind you that for a good 
many years Republican Members of the 
House and Senate have worked long and 
hard in the interest of rural America. 
The last Republican Congress, the 83d 
of 1953 and 1954, was a good example of 
this worthwhile service. The Pakistan 
wheat transaction, the strengthening of 
the Extension Service, the enactment of 
emergency drought relief legislation, the 
establishment of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration as an independent agency, 
the Agricultural Act of 1954 including 
the Wool Act, the establishment of the 
school, armed services, and veterans 

milk programs, and the enactment of 
Public Law 480, all stand as monuments 
to the effectiveness of a Republican Con- 
gress. Under Public Law 480 alone over 
$10.5 billion worth of surplus farm com- 


modities have been sold to foreign na- 


tions for their currencies,’ bartered for 
strategic and other materials, or donated 
to hungry people both at home and over- 
Seas. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture during the 
86th Congress, along with other Repub- 
lican members, I supported many bene - 
ficial pieces of legislation such as amend- 
ments designed to strengthen the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act, the extension and expansion of the 
school milk program, the extension of 
Public Law 480, the extension of the 
Sugar Act granting President Eisenhower 
the authority to deal with both Castro 
and Trujillo, the dairy price support bill, 
the forestry bill establishing the princi- 
ple of multiple use and sustained yield 
on our national forests, the land-grant 
college bill, and strengthening amend- 
ments for the farm credit system. 

In addition, we urged the administra- 
tive action which resulted in U.S. hog 
markets being protected from a flood of 
cheap, foreign government subsidized 
pork. 

A good number of constructive Repub- 
lican proposals for the benefit of farmers 
never got to first base. For example, the 
many payment-in-kind land retirement 
proposals introduced by Midwestern 
Congressmen never received serious at- 
tention even though endorsed by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

THE FUTURE . 

I agree with the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY, when he 
said—before the special session—that 
agriculture is -the No. 1 domestic 
problem today. I submit, however, that 
it is high time for the political shadow- 
boxing to stop if we are to carry out our 
responsibilities to this most vital portion 
of our Nation and our economy. We 
should move forward with confidence in 
the ability of our vigorous farm people. 
We should promote programs which em- 
body the great American ideals of free- 
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dom, opportunity, liberty, and individual 
dignity. 


Specifically, we should work on the 
rural development program, expanded 
agricultural research, extension and ex- 
pansion of the conservation reserve, 
land retirement and soil conservation 
through payments-in-kind, continuation 
of the Eisenhower food-for-peace pro- 
gram, and realistic price support pro- 
grams geared to individual commodities. 
The time for constructive action is here. 


NAACP Leader Charges Exploitation of 
Race Prejudice in Republican-Con- 
trolled Urban Renewal Programs in 
Nation’s Capital Now Similar to Post- 
Civil War Era; National Conference of 
€atholic Charities and National Catho- 

lie Conference for Interracial Justice 
Critical of Such Programs Throughout 
Nation; Republican Leadership Moves 
To Whitewash Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this Republican administration 
is preparing an alibi for itself in the fields 
of urban renewal, slum clearance, and 
housing where, as the Democratic Party 
platform adopted at Los Angeles in July 
1960 charged, discrimination is rampant. 

Let me, first, quickly review the charges 
made against these Republican-con- 
trolled programs before I proceed to 
quote chapter and verse to show how the 
whitewashing will be attempted. 5 

The Washington (D.C.) Post and Times 
Herald of August 15, 1960, reported that 
a leader in the NAACP, the Reverend 
Walter E. Fauntroy— 

Bitterly attacked the city’s urban redevel- 
opment program last night, calling it a de- 
vice to dispossess Negroes of housing sites 
than can be used more profitably for luxury 
dwellings. 


The Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy, 
pastor of the New Bethel Baptist Church 
in the Nation’s Capital, spoke to approxi- 
mately 200 people at a rally of the 
NAACP and charged that investment in- 
terests were attempting to establish a $40 
or $50 million building program on the 
shoulders of race prejudice, according 
to the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, which added that— 

He said the exploitation of race prejudice 
was similar to that of the post-Civil War 
era. He said the urban renewal program is 
not really urban removal, it is urban re- 
moval—the removal of Negroes from choice 
rections of town. 


Now it would seem that if the Repub- 
lican leadership was truly concerned 
with the spirit of Abraham Lincoln it 
would never have let a situation develop 
in its very own urban renewal program 
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in the Nation’s Capital which ‘could be 
compared, in its exploitation of race 
prejudice, to the post-Civil War period; 
and, if such a situation did develop, that 
it would be moving to end such exploita- 
tion of race prejudice, rather than to 
whitewash it, 

The Reverend Robert G. Howes made 
a study in depth of the urban renewal 
program in the National's Capital, a 
study which was commissioned by the 
National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties. Speaking with the approval of the 
auxiliary bishop of the Catholic Diocese 
of Washington, as he himself pointed 
out, he testified on April 26, 1960, before 
Subcommittee No. 2 of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia of the House 
of Representatives, he said this is what 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion told the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1952: i 

It is completely unrealistic to propos 
that the lower income population of South- 
west Washington be displaced to be housed— 
in Mr. Thider’s term— elsewhere.“ Locations 
elsewhere simply are not to be found in suf- 
ficient quantity and near enough to places 
of employment to meet this vital require- 
ment of most low-income families. 

On July 17, 1959, we addressed the Dis- 
trict Commissioners for the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities and we said 
at that time: 

Before this rent ceiling is lifted—the. pro- 
posal was to eliminate the $17 per month 
proviso for one-third of the housing in 
prea B—before this rent ceiling is lifted 
careful thought should be given to the re- 
sult, a strange sort of creature in the midst 
of the Nation's Capital, his head in the 
clouds of upper income and—to quote the 
redevelopers—gracious living, his feet in 
the solid earth of public housing and noth- 
ing in between. 

Before the District Commissions in a 
public hearing on plans for what was then 
known as the Northwest Washington project, 
Rev. C. Shelby Brooks, speaking for the 
Washington Urban League, on July 29, 1959, 
made the same point: : 

- “The anneunced objectives for Southwest 
all included housing for every income group, 

“But what has actually happened? Hous- 
ing there, either built or proposed, is either 
public housing or luxury and near luxury 
housing, with a vast desert between.” 

The rest is in the record. Not only has 
the Redevelopment Land Agency raised 
densities and eliminated needed housing in 
Southwest Washington, but the serious 
prospect has been raised that much the same 
thing may be underway at what was called 
last fall when the archdiocese of Washington 
protested it through the director of Catholic 
Charities, the Northwest renewal project. 
The excuse is pleaded that downtown land is 
too valuable for the poor people to live on 
it. Surely, in a democratic society, such an 
argument will not stand long. 

The excuse is pleaded that in fact the 
majority nonwhite displacement has been 
accommodated in decent, safe, and sanitary 
housing, to use Mr. Ihlder’s term again, else- 
where.” If this Is the case, then Washing- 
ton has found a solution to the problem 
which frets every major city in the Nation. 
If this is the case, then there is not over- 
crowding in other sections of the District, 
there is not social friction which caused one 
of the national magazines recently to focus 
rather unfayorably on the District of Colum- 
bia, there is not location of displacees in far- 
out housing where shopping and transporta- 
tion become major difficulties. The excuse 
is pleaded that—and gentlemen, this has 
been pleaded to my face by those responsible 
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for renewal in the District of Columbia— 
residents of the project area have no title 
to the land. But, surely, their title in a 
need housing situation is at least as great 
as the title of the out-of-town redeveloper 
and his gracious-living prospects. 

Clearly, whether its relocation has been 
adequate or not, the Redevelopment Land 
Agency has created two ghettoes in South- 
west Washington: one for the rich and the 
Nearly rich, and one for the very poor. It 
has, I submit, not solved Washington's own 
housing problem. Certainly, as time goes 
on and urban renewal moves across the face 
of the District, displacement into other slum 
areas from the Southwest will complicate the 
Picture. I daresay, from what I have been 
reading in the Was papers, this has 
already complicated the picture. Without 
any doubt, as a pilot example, Southwest 
Washington has failed the Nation when it 
comes to the primary purpose of the entire 
Federal urban renewal program; namely, to 
meet the housing needs of our citizens. 


For further documentation regarding 
the disastrous urban renewal program 
in Washington, I refer you to an earlier 
Statement of mine on this matter to- 
day, which appears on pages 17549 
17554 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sep- 
tember 1, 1960. 

Let us now turn to a current report 
on what is happening in other parts of 
the country, a report which this Repub- 
lican administration cannot dismiss 
With its overworked cliches: 

The National Catholic Conference for 

Justice, meeting in St. Louis 
the week of August 28, 1960, held that 
there was little synchronization between 
the Federal agencies, administrations, 
103 authorities in the field of public 

0 x 

The New York Times reported on Au- 
gust 29, 1980: ; 

Because of this situation, one speaker sald, 
Members of minority groups who must leave 
a slum area because of a federally supported 
redevelopment project often find that they 
have no place to move except to another slum 
neighborhood. 

About 250 persons, most of them represent- 
Atives of Roman Catholic interracial councils 

t the Nation, attended the 4-day 
Meeting here at St. Louls University. 
NOW COMES THE WHITEWASH 


How does this Republican administra- 
On answer these serious charges, and 
What do they do about them. 
First. Deny everything. 
John R. Searles, Executive Director, 
ct of Columbia ‘Redevelopment 
Land Agency, writes me: 
We assure you that the remarks of Rev- 
frend Fauntroy have no substance in fact. 
the contrary our program has had the 
ment of continued interest and advice from 
both the NAACP and the Washington Urban 
© in finding solutions to many difficult 
ti problems facing us. The participa- 
8 of these groups has been extremely help- 
2 in our attempts to develop an equitable 
ban renewal program for Washington. 


b Second. Resort to windy phrases and 

lame it on the other fellow. 

Hötorman P. Mason, Administrator, 
using and Home Finance Agency, 

Writes me as follows: 

I know you will appreciate there Is some 
of cì erstanding at times about the ability 
the ties to rehouse all of the same people in 
the Same location. For the greatest good of 
q greatest number of people, the whole 

estion of community growth and well- 
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being must be taken into consideration. At 
the same time, no urban renewal project is 
started until proper plans have been made by 
the community to relocate all families in 
decent, safe, and sanitary dwellings. 

Another aspect of urban renewal that is 
frequently misunderstood is that the actual 
execution of an urban-renewal program is 
carried out by the local people, and not the 
Federal Government. 


But Mr. Norman P. Mason, at my re- 
quest, has called for a full report on the 
situation in the Nation's Capital and has 
promised me “‘a full report on the urban- 
renewal program in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as requested, in the near future.” 

Third. Blame it on the Congress, local 
officials, and too many agencies. 

This is the tack taken by Republican 
David M. Walker, Commissioner, Urban 
Renewal Administration, of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Jack Eisen, 
staff reporter of the Washington (D.C.) 
Post and Times Herald, interviewed Mr. 
Walker for his newspaper. Here is an 
excerpt: 

Up until now Walker has skirted criticism 
of the renewal machinery here. Like every- 
one else, he realizes that Washington cannot 


have a strong mayor—or any strong local’ 


government—until Congress says it can. 

Without this, it obviously cannot have a 
two-fisted development administrator, a 
Robert Moses. 

Hence, Walker has come up with his sug- 
gestion that Washingtonians “do a better 
job on the Commissioners of getting them 
to understand the potential of urban re- 
newsl.” The city heads should, he said, 
become crusaders. 

Washington’s disorganization, the scatter- 
ing of functions among an array of local and 
Federal agencies, is the cumulative result of 
congressional action over the years. 

CONCRESS MUST REORGANIZE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


Passing the buck is not the only way 
to deal with the present urban-renewal 
mess. District Commissioner Robert E. 
McLaughlin, according to the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, in replying 
to a Senate questionnaire on urban re- 
newal, “advised that no tampering be 
done with this complex and delicate ma- 
chinery except as part of a broad-scale 
reorganization of all District operations.” 

Mr. Eisen then startlingly concludes 
that— 

Nobody has suggested that a study be 
made leading to such a reorganization. It 
is not unlikely that the Senate District 
Committee may recommend one. 


Actually, a far-reaching reorganiza- 
tion of the District of Columbia opera- 
tions was called for a few years ago by 
one of the ablest Commissioners the Na- 
tion’s Capital ever had. I refer, of 
course, to Samuel Spencer, former presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

At a dinner on the occasion of his re- 
tirement as president of the Board of 
Commissioners, Mr. Spencer, who at the 
time had had several years of intimate 
acquaintance with the problem, said the 
President of the United States is called 
upon to deal with the local government 
matters of the city of Washington. He 
should be relieved of these duties, Mr. 
Spencer declared, and the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
should appoint the members of the Na- 
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tional Capital Planning Commission, the 
National Capital Housing Authority, and 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald declares, editorially: 

Congress seems certain to make some 
changes in the cumbersome planning, rede- 
velopment, public housing, public works, 
and code enforcement agencies of the Dis- 
trict. The need is to provide for their close 
and timely coordination so that the many 
delays resulting from bureaucratic infighting 
may be avoided in the future. 

How this can be done without giving the 
District Commissioners more authority in 
this general fleld than Congress has been 
hore to give them in any other Is difficult 

see. 


Note the readiness to blame the Con- 
gress for the situation. No mention is 
made by the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of the fact that when the Senate 
District Committee asked for suggestions 
for improving the situation in the Na- 
tion’s Capital none of the agencies di- 
rectly concerned had a single recommen- 
dations to make except to be let alone. 

Because of the contribution it makes 
to the problem which I have been dis- 
cussing I include as part of my remarks 
the following excerpt from the speech by 
the former president of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, the distinguished Samuel Spencer, 
and I recommend it to the attention of 
my colleagues on the House and Senate 
Committees on the District of Columbia 
who are now having to struggle with the 
urban renewal mess in the District of 
Columbia. 

I also include an article entitled Ur- 
ban Renewal Seen Forgetting People,” by 
Cyril J. O’Brien, from a recent issue of 
the Trentonian, Trenton, N.J., one of 
that State's great newspapers: 

EXCERPT From SPEECH BY Hon. SAMUEL 
SPENCER ON THE OCCASION OF His RETIRE- 
MENT AS PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD or COM- 
MISSIONERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
One area which I think should be reviewed 

in order to determine whether the proper 
balance has been reached between local and 
national interests Is in the field of planning 
and the dynamic and new field of urban re- 
newal and redevelopment 

The National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion performs a most t role in the 
development of the city. Obviously there ls 
both a national and a local interest involved. 
During the past few years the Planning Com- 
mission has been involved in much turmoil 
and controversy. The question is, Has all 


this been inevitable or can some steps be 


taken which’ would make it run more 
smoothly? 

At the present time appointments to the 
Commission are made by the President. 
There are a number of ex officlo members, 
including the chairmen of the House and 
Senate District Committees; and representa- 
tives of various Federal departments and 
agencies. The Commission is an independ- 
ent Federal agency which is not under the 
supervision of any Federal department al- 
though it physically has its offices in the 
Department of the Interior, The members 
of the Commission naturally look to the 
White House, the appointing authority, for 
help and guidance. Thus, when a highly 
controversial matter comes up stich as lo- 
cating a Potomac River bridge, and a deci- 
sion has to be made by someone to settle 
the matter, at the present time it seems to 
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end up in the lap ot Gov. Sherman Adams or 
the President himself. I do not think that 
either the President or Governor Adams 
should have to spend their time on such 
matters. 

A possible answer may be to transfer power 
to appoint the members of the Planning 
Commission to the Board of Commissioners, 
retaining sufficient ex officio members of 
various Federal departments and agencies as 
at present to represent adequately the Fed- 
eral interest in the planning and develop- 
ment of the city. 

Ordinarily the mayor of a city appoints 
the city planning commission. It ts respon- 
sible to him. When controversies arise with 
other city departments or agencies, they can 
be brought to him for settlement. If the 
Commissioners made the appointments, I 
think that many controversies, some of which 
probably are inevitable in the planning field, 
would gravitate toward them for settlement 
and that the White House would be less apt 
to become involved. I think that the Fed- 
eral interest would be adequately protected 
if this were done. The Commissioners them- 
selves are appointed by the President and 
endeavor to carry out his policies. I do not 
offer this as a recommendation, but merely 
throw it out as an idea which I think merits 
analysis and study. 

The appointing power for members of the 
National Capital Housing Authority now rests 
in the President. I think that this could 
well be transferred to the Commissioners. 
In other cities the members of the housing 
authorities are appointed by the mayors. I 
see no t Federal interest here. 
It seems to me that the same thing is true 
of the Redevelopment Land agency where 
the President now appoints two of the mem- 
bers. These two agencies are both working 
very effectively, but it seems that it would 
be a step forward to relieve the President of 
appointments of this type. 

If these changes were made, planning and 
urban renewal matters would head up in 
the Commissioners to a greater extent than 
under the present diffused situation. I be- 
lieve that this would have the effect of mak- 
ing such matters run more smoothly and 
expeditiously. Their to the fu- 
ture development of the city is obvious. 

Again let me-thank you all from the bot- 
tom of my heart for this evening. 


From the Trenton (NJ.) Trentonian] 
Unna RENEWAL SEEN FORGETTING PEOPLE 
(By Cyril J. O’Brien) 


WasHiIncton.—Before he went home, 
Representative Frank THOMPSON, JR., flung 
one parting shot into Capitol Hill and its re- 
verberations are shaking the faith of some 
in urban renewal and housing programs. 
THOMPSON thinks thet these programs may 
well have missed their mark and in many 
cases left too little aid for the very poor 
people these projects were inaugurated to 
assist. 

To support him he W wort oe the 
Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy, prominent 
Washington clergyman who looked over the 
Capital’s urban renewal program and said: 
“Urban renewal is not really urban renewal 
but urban removal—the removal of Negroes 
from choice sections of town.” 

The National Catholic Conference for In- 
terracial Justice in August held there was 
too little synchronization between Federal 
agencies, administration and authorities in 
the field of public housing. Urban renewal 
projects go one way and housing programs 
go the other, it was said. 

.Gist of it all: the poor are moving out of 
slums and into other slums, Emphasis is be- 
ing pointed to community and urban im- 
provement and not to people. 

This is what THOMPSON Claimed in a com- 
plaint to Congress and in a letter to Housing 
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and Home Finance Agency head Norman P. 


Mason. And THompson added how workable 


programs communities send to Washington 
are later changed at home to produce still 
new population densities, higher rents and 
even profits for some entrepreneurs. Relo- 
cation often does not live up to the program 
as outlined by Congress. 


Pennsylvania Company Helps Explain 
U.S. Voting to People Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as the 
United States approaches the important 
time of a national election, people 
throughout the world will be watching, 
not only for the results of the vote but 
the very process of voting itself. 

A project conducted by the U.S. In- 
formation Agency in cooperation with 
the Shoup Voting Machine Corp., of 
Ridley Park, Pa., will help explain our 
precious right to vote to people in 80 
countries. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of a 
recent article in the New York Herald 
Tribune which explains in detail how 
this project will be carried out. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. Vorne MACHINES DEMONSTRATED 
Aproap—USIA Senps Our Krrs To SHOW 
How THE Batrorr Is KEPT SECRET 


(By William G. Wing) 


From Burma to Bolivia, Americans at some 
200 spots around the globe will set up dis- 
plays this week to show foreigners how to 
vote by machine and to cast a secret ballot. 

This is part of the U.S. Information Agen- 
oy's effort to explain the Presidential elec- 
tions and also to demonstrate the delicate 
balance between the mechanisms of voting 
and political freedom. 

The Agency has shipped by air 1,000 kits 
prepared by a manufacturer of voting ma- 
chines to USIA centers in 80 different coun- 
tries. Because voting machines are bulky to 
fly to Singapore or the Sudan, the kits con- 
tain a photograph about 6 feet long which 
shows a machine full-size. 

Also in the kits, which are prepared by 
the Shoup Voting Machine Corp., are a list 
of questions most frequently asked about 
voting machines with answers, a brochure 
on the history of the ballot, which covers the 
blackball and goes all the way back to Ro- 
man elections in 139 B.C., and a poster. 

The poster has eight pictures showing the 
use of the voting machine with spaces for 
explanatory captions to be printed in local 
languages. The full-size picture of the vot- 
ing machine also is made so that the names 
and symbols of local parties can be put in 
the spaces reserved for the Democratic and 
Republican Parties in this country. The idea 
is to give visitors an idea of how they could 
use voting machines, not to seem to invite 
them to help elect the next American Presi- 
dent. 

The USIA’s 110 largest centers will get, in 
addition, small working models of voting 
machines. These are panels measuring 
about 8 by 10 inches with vertical columns 
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of candidates and voting levers that can 
be worked. 

It was this mechanical aspect that helped 
the USIA decide to make a worldwide dem- 
onstration of voting machines. President 
Eisenhower had the machines be 
shown at the Brussels World’s Fair and the 
hit they made there, where visitors used the 
machines to elect Lincoln as America's 
greatest statesman and Louis Armstrong as 
its best musician, resulted in further inter- 
national appearances. 

The next year they were shown at the 
American exhibition in Moscow (Louls Arm- 
strong won again) and at a trade fair at 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

“We've found these machines are one of 
the best ways to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of the secret ballot," an agency spokes- 
man at Washington said. “And they have 
a mechanical gimmick that attracts people's 
attention.” 

How the display kits will be used is en- 
tirely up to the individual centers. In some 
small centers, which amount to a one-man 
desk at the embassy, the display may only 
appear in an embassy window. At larger 
centers which have public reading rooms 
and, according to the Washington spokes- 
man, constant inquiries from visitors about 
American voting, there will be more elaborate 
displays and demonstrations. 

Some centers will hire halls and, better 
yet, some will try to arrünge cooperative 
exhibitions with local organizations,” the 
spokesman said. 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America deserves our most heartfelt con- 
gratulations on its 20th anniversary to 
be observed this fall. It is a purposeful 
and patriotic group of Americans of 
Ukrainian descent. Its excellent publi- 
cations, its sterling principles, its dedi- 
cated membership, its outstanding lead- 
ership—all have made it an outstanding 
exponent of everything the free world 
stands for and must fight for. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America is indeed fortunate to have for 
its chairman Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky. 
Many of us here in Congress are happily 
acquainted with Dr. Dobriansky through 
his successful crusade for the Captive 
Nations Week resolution and through his 
unswerving efforts on behalf of captive 
nations. In the face of many obstacles 
he has led the crusade for recognition of 
the sorry plight of the non-Russian na- 
tions enslaved by the Soviets, for an 
awareness of the true nature of Russian 
imperialism, and for greater understand- 
ing of the strategic significance of these 
nations to the free world. 

Dr. Dobriansky and the Ukrainian 
Congress have advocated policies that 
are sufficiently flexible to effectively 
counter the twists and turns of Soviet 
foreign policy and yet solidly implant on 
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all of us the grim truths and the need 
for hard work to help the captive na- 
tions achieve their rightful place in the 
free world. We all must pledge our 
efforts that these policies may be 
crowned with success. 


Legislative and Activity Report on the 
86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. PAT IENNINCS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
jJournment today of this 2d session, 86th 
Congress, marks the end of my 6th ses- 
sion as the Representative of the Virginia 
9th District—the. ‘Fightin’ Ninth.” 
I have endeavored to represent the peo- 
Ple of my district to the best of my 
ability; to always look out for their in- 
terests; and to speak up in their behalf 
when the occasion demanded. Further- 
More, I have tried to keep them advised, 
through -statements, speeches, news- 
letters, news releases, and television- 
Tadio reports of the major legislative 
and other actions in the Congress. 

Today, as the 86th Congress concludes 
its work, I present this general summary 
of actions taken, and include several 
items of particular concern to the people 
of my district. 

With both the national and congres- 
sional campaigns td begin very soon, the 
Work of this Congress will undoubtedly 

debated widely and frequently. In 
looking back over the two sessions, I 
think we can honestly say that it has 

n a highly productive Congress. It 
Would be well to not only consider the 
legislation approved, in judging this 
Congress, but some of the various pro- 
Posals that were not passed. Both are 
important and reflect the will of the 
People in really wanting a certain pro- 
gram or opposing it. 

In the six sessions I have served in the 
House, the administration has been un- 
der the general guidance of one major 
Party and the Congress of another. We 
in the Congress have done our best to 
Make this divided government work; we 
have sought compromises when there 
Was little spirit of cooperation from the 
nistration; and we have tried to 
fulfill our responsibilities to the people 
back home despite opposition from the 
€xecutive branch. In examining the 
record of the 84th, 85th and 86th Con- 
posses, it is very apparent that the Na- 
ion deserves leadership from an execu- 
ave and legislative branch controlled by 
he members of the same party. When 

the 87th Congress convenes next Janu- 
ary, I hope to again have the privilege 
of representing the ‘Fightin’ Ninth,” 
and I believe the people of the Nation 
yan insure that “divided government” 
8 end by electing both a Democratic 
ngress and administration. 
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COMMITTEE WORK 


As in the past two Congresses, I have 
served as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and on the Sub- 
committees of Tobacco; Livestock and 
Feed Grains; Forests; Research and Ex- 
tension; Family Farms; Departmental 
Oversight and Consumer Relations; and 
Domestic Marketing. Farming is of pri- 
mary importance to the economy of my 
district, and membership on this com- 
mittee has given farmers a direct voice 
on farm legislation. 

It is evident that a major job in the 
next session of Congress will be legisla- 
tion to make some changes in the exist- 
ing farm program. Through 6 years of 
experience and activity, I believe that 
my contribution to such work can be 
helpful, and I will again seek member- 
ship on this committee. 

Faced with this need to make some 
adjustments in certain farm laws, the 
ongress has acted on several bills—try- 
ing to make needed changes without 
completely cutting the ground from 
under the farmer. But these moderate 
actions have been met with vetoes and 
threats of vetoes. 

With farm prices and farm income 
down, with farm debts at a record high, 
and with farm population still on the 
decline, we must have a rewriting of 
certain farm laws by both a sympathetic 
Congress and administration. 

The most successful of the farm pro- 
grams has been that of tobacco. I have 
sponsored a variety of legislation on this 
subject to help our tobacco farmers re- 
tain this successful operation which, by 
the way, has cost the Government very 
little in appropriated funds. Unfortu- 
nately, we have run into an unfriendly 
attitude on the part of the present ad- 
ministration, whose Secretary of Agri- 
culture has been quoted as believing the 
law amounts to “rationing of poverty“ 
among tobacco producers. 

An example of this attitude-is shown 
in the action on the tobacco price sup- 
port stabilization bill—known as the 
Jennings bill—in the Ist session of the 
86th. We passed it last year at the 
unanimous request of tobacco producers 
and other segments of the tobacco in- 
dustry—but it was vetoed. With slight 
modifications, the bill, which I again 
joined in sponsoring, was passed this 
year and was signed. We had an un- 
necessary year’s delay because of the ad- 
ministration’s attitude on the tobacco 
program. 

This Congress has produced other 
significant agriculture bills. A wheat 
bill, vetoed; extension of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Devélopment and Assistance 
Act; continuation and expansion of the 
school milk program, which I joined in 
supporting; extension of the Sugar Act, 
including authority for an adjustment to 
be made in the Cuban quota; a bill au- 
thorizing and directing that our na- 
tional forests, such as the Jefferson Na- 
tional in the ninth district, be managed 
on a “multiple use” basis to secure the 
greatest yield of benefits and products; 
and a measure relating to price support 
levels for manufacturing milk and but- 
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terfat. Unfortunately, conferees of the 
two Houses could never agree on the 
provisions of a compromise bill aimed at 
establishing a broadened research pro- 
gram to promote industrial uses of farm 
products. 

Between election day and the con- 
vening of the next session, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to see a “summit confer- 
ence” on agriculture. This would in- 
clude representatives of the farm or- 
ganizations, the ongress, the present and 
the incoming administration, represen- 
tative of the consumer, and others con- 
cerned with the farm income situation. 
Agreement on general principles before 
the new session convenes would insure 
early passage of a bill to correct prob- 
lem areas, particularly wheat. 

BUDGET APPROPRIATIONS 


We have reduced the Presidents’ ap- 
propriation requests again this year by 
more than $211 million. In my six House 
sessions, cuts in appropriations have been 
effected that total almost $10.1 billion. 
This should demonstrate accurately and 
effectively that economy has been of 
great concern in the Congress, despite 
the recordbreaking budget requests sub- 
mitted by the President. 

The reduction in‘appropriation bills 
this year has not been as much as orig- 
inally expected, primarily because of an 
increase in defense funds approved to 
insure that our defense programs are 
sound, ever moving forward, and ever 
ready to meet the threat from the com- 
munistic part of the world. Also, we 
approved an increase in the appropria- 
tions requested for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, this be- 
ing mainly for the all important medical 
research activities being carried on by 
the National Institutes of Health. 

A major cut of more than $493.6 mil- 
lion was made in the foreign-aid request 
of the administration. In the past six 
sessions of Congress, approximately $19.7 
billion has been approved for the foreign- 
aid operations, and I have voted against 
these funds. I fully realize that we must 
continue an aid program during the cold 
war, but we must not risk a severe weak- 
ening of our Nation’s fiscal soundness nor 
ignore needs at home to do it. 

In other areas of fiscal legislation, this 
Congress in each session approved an 
extension of the corporate tax rate and 
certain excise taxes; provided more reve- 
nue for the Federal highway program, 
which includes the interstate, primary, 
and secondary construction that is now 
taking place throughout the Nation; 
raised the-interest rate that is paid to 
holders of savings bonds; provided tem- 
porary increases in the national debt 
ceiling as requested by. the administra- 
tion to give “maneuver” room in man- 
agement of Government finances; and 
approved a bill to permit a taxpayer to 
deduct all medical expenses incurred in 
care of a dependent parent over 65. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Several bills relating to our national 
economy and our natural resources were 
passed. Included were: a major hous- 
ing bill; extension of the Federal air- 
port program, under which local air- 
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port projects are developed on a 50-50 
matching basis; a self-financing plan for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority; new 
lending authority for the Small Business 
Administration, and authority to. facili- 
tate extension of credit to small busi- 
ness enterprises; and an “area develop- 
ment bill“ to help regions with persist- 
ent unemployment problems create a 
broader economic base through indus- 
trial expansion. The President again 
vetoed this area redevelopment program, 
as he did in 1958. 

Of major interest to the ninth dis- 
trict has been the measure to begin ex- 
panded efforts to find new uses for coal 
through research. In the first session a 
bill was passed that I cosponsored, to 
create a coal research and development 
commission; it was vetoed. In the sec- 
ond session, a modified bill was approved. 
and currently the authorized “Office of 
Coal Research” is being set up. In the 
final appropriation bill passed this week, 
$1 million is appropriated for use in this 
program. As with tobacco, we had a 
year’s delay in this legislation because of 
the veto. Virginia coal production is 
concentrated in my district and this de- 
lay could cause future coalfield unem- 
ployment. Both large and small coal 
producers should benefit from this re- 
search expansion. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Two flood control projects in the ninth 
district are on their way toward cventual 
construction as a result of bills being 
passed in this Congress. In the first 
session, final planning and initial con- 
truction funds were approved for the 
John W. Flannagan Dam and Reservoir 
in Dickenson County. These were in- 
cluded in the public works appropriation 
bill passed over a veto. This year, an 
additional $3.1 million has been appro- 
priated to continue work on this project 
that will not only provide flood protec- 
tion, but give a boost to the local econ- 
omy through job opportunities during 
construction, and improve recreation 
after it is completed. Also, we have au- 
thorized a flood-control project on the 
north fork of Pound River in Wise 
County, and have provided initial plan- 
ning funds of $25,000 to begin the pre- 
liminary work leading to construction. 

OTHER PROJECTS 

In addition to the mentioned projects 
of coal research and fiood control, my 
district is benefiting from other Federal 
programs that operate for the general 
well-being of the Nation. These have 
included new post office buildings, ar- 
mories, hospitals and health centers, air- 
ports, recreation areas in national forest 
lands, highways, library services, and 
sewage treatment plant grants. The 
people of my district are seeking ways to 
improve the economic development of the 
area, and I have sought Federal par- 
ticipation in this effort whenever and 
wherever possible—in many instances it 
has been a joint local-State-Federal 
project that brought the improvements. 

Mr. Speaker, let me reiterate that the 
veto has delayed and hindered our de- 
velopment efforts in vital areas: Tobacco 
price Support stabilization, coal research, 
flood control, area development, and 
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there will probably be others if another 

administration takes office in January” 

that is not really concerned over eco- 

nomic trouble spots in the Nation. 
VETERANS LEGISLATION 


The 86th Congress passed a general 
pension law (Public Law 86-211) that 
grants increased pensions for non-serv- 
ice-connected veterans, establishes pay- 
ments on a revised scale based on need, 
and equalizes the pensions of World War 
II and Korean war widows with those of 
World War I. We also approved exten- 
sion of the direct and guaranteed home- 
loan program, a bill to allow optometrists 
to serve veterans with service-connected 
eye conditions, and the measure to pro- 
vide medical services to veterans with 
non-service-connected illnesses requir- 
ing treatment preliminary to admission 
to a veterans hospital. 

THE ROUNDUP 


Heading the list of major bills not al- 
ready mentioned in this summary is the 
Social Security Amendments of 1960, 
which includes a plan to establish medi- 
cal care services for the needy aged. The 
Federal Government will provide grants 
to the States for this program, which 
must now be set up and administered in 
each State. Millions of persons over 65 
are expected to benefit, and the States 
will have wide latitude in putting it into 
effect. In addition to the medical care 
provisions, the social security bill makes 
several other important changes in the 
existing law. It will remove the require- 
ment that a disabled person must wait 
until he is age 50 before receiving bene- 
fits for himself and family; I joined in co- 
sponsoring this chance in the law, as I 
did in sponsoring and supporting the dis- 
ability insurance program adopted back 
in the 84th Congress. 

Included in this Congress’ work of the 
first session was the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act to elimi- 
nate abuses and racketeering in labor- 
management fields. I voted for this bill, 
which finally contained provisions of 
three or four proposals that were consid- 
ered at one time or another. Passage 
of this important legislation resulted di- 
rectly from the investigations of the Mc- 
Clellan committee. 

Minimum wage legislation did not re- 
ceive final approval in this Congress, de- 
spite prolonged efforts to reach a com- 
promise on different bills. My vote for 
the House version of the bill was based 
on several considerations, especially the 
belief that it had the best chance of 
being passed. I believed a modest bill 
would be better than none at all; fur- 
ther consideration to coverage of the 
law and the wage level can always be 
given in subsequent sessions of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who voted for the 
$1 per hour minimum wage bill of 1955, 
I believe new efforts should be under- 
taken in this field next session. Surely 
agreement can be reached on a measure 
that will do an honest job for the work- 
ers who benefit from it, but not upset the 
basis for the law in the first place. 

This Congress also approved changes 
in the Railroad Retirement Act and an 
increase in benefits. 

Two major bills of interest to Federal 
employees were the health program and 
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pay raise that were warranted, and 
which will help the Government retain 
its dedicated workers. An important 
feature of the pay bill was that bringing 
employees of the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion and Stabilization offices under the 
Federal employees programs. 

Statehood was approved in this Con- 
gress for Hawaii, following through on 
the pledge that was made when Alaska 
was approved as a State in the 85th 
Congress, 

Among the proposals that I opposed 
was the civil rights bill, which unneces- 
sarily stalled action on other legislation 
and caused the windup session to be 
scheduled after the national conventions. 

OTHER JENNINGS BILLS 


In addition to those measures already 
listed, I have sponsored several other bills 
that received varying degrees of consid- 
eration in this Congress. I cosponsored 
the proposal! to allow surplus property to 
be donated to lifesavings crews and vol- 
unteer fire departments; the House ap- 
proved a bill to make such donations for 
volunteer departments, but it did not 
clear the Senate. I have introduced leg- 
islation to authorize a Joint Committee 
on National Fuels Policy, which is of 
great interest to the coal industry. My 
bill to authorize naming of the Pound 
River Dam in honor of the late Congress- 
man John W. Flannagan became law. I 
joined in introducing legislation to ex- 
tend the library services program which 
has been of benefit to the Ninth District 
in expanding library service to rural 
areas. 

Mr. Speaker, sponsoring and support- 
ing legislation is the primary concern of 
a Congressman. But service to constitu- 
ents in a variety of ways is of great im- 
portance and deserves the attention of 
every Member of Congress. I have pro- 
vided such service to all requesting it, 
regardless of their political party affilia- 
tion or their location in my district. A 
Congressman's job after being elected is 
to serve all, and this I have tried to do. 

It is not possible to cover each of the 
bills taken up during the 86th Congress, 


or to summarize services my Office has - 


rendered, This report, however, covers 
a few major actions. 

I am proud of the record of this Con- 
gress, and the 84th and 85th in which I 
served. We can look forward, I am sure, 
to another hard-working and productive 
Congress when the next session begins 
in January. 


Hon. John E. Henderson 


SPEECH 


` HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


: OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league JOHN HENDERSON has decided to 
retire from Congress and return to the 
practice of law in Ohio. Although I well 
understand the many personal problems 
which beset one with growing children, 
who has to live most of his life away from 
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home, I am sorry to see JOHN HENDERSON 
leave the Congress. It is my hope that 
he will enjoy the rewards which his dili- 
gence merits. I have enjoyed his friend- 
ship and I extend my best wishes to him 
and his family. 


Dr. Hansen Speaks on Quality Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn certain parts 
of the speech on “Quality Education,” 
delivered by Dr. Carl F. Hansen, Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on April 21, 1960, at 
the 70th annual Florida State Teachers 
Association convention at Miami, Fla. 
The speech in its entirety is too lengthy 
to print in the Recorp, but I would like 
to see the main portions of the speech in 
the Recorp so that this material may be 
available to teachers everywhere—mate- 
rial which emphasizes the value of aca- 
demic standards, personal conduct 
Standards, and community responsibility 
Standards. 

We are all profoundly interested in 
Current educational developments. Ob- 
jectives and the methods to achieve 
them challenge us. 

This speech by, Dr. Hansen was called 
to my attention by Miss Selma 

t, Washington representative 
of the American Federation of Teachers, 
formerly a teacher in Montgomery 

in my State of Maryland. 

There being no objection; the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Quarry EDUCATION 
(By Carl F. Hansen) 
La * * * . 

I shall first describe two principles which 
Seem essential to quality education, and 

four suggestions for action to give 
meaning to these principles. 

The first point is that the main objective 
Of organized education is the intellectual 
development of all pupils. 

Education must succeed in this objective 
before undertaking broader responsibilities, 
and it must regard this objective as applying 
to all educable pupils. 

Some years ago I had the opportunity to 
tell a group of educators that Intellectual 
development is the birthright of every citi- 
Zen. I added, further, that all except the 
Geeply handicapped are capable of intellec- 
tual growth. This idea seemed startling at 
the time, and created a great deal of disputa- 
tious discussion in various places, The rea- 
son was that to some people, at least, intel- 
lectual power is a quality possessed only by 
the select few. They believe that for most 
individuals, living is largely adaptation to 
environment and does not include rational 
decisionmaking based on intellectual proc- 


The world, I think, is nothing more than 
What it means to the individual at any given 
time, What he does in response to events 
is a measure of his intellectual acknowledg- 
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ment of these factors. In other words, for 
the individual, about something 
makes itso. Without the act of thinking, the 
individual experiences nothing, and for him, 
nothing exists. Particularly when he Is faced 
with a problem—which, to be one, always 
has something of a personal quality in it, 
that is, is peculiar, special, and of a level 
related to the individual—then he applies 
intelligence to Its solution. If he does not, 
his response Is nonintellectual, or irrational, 
or insignificant. The problem remains, the 
answer is unavailable, and the effect of this 
is harmful to the individual. 

Intellectual response to problems is multi- 
level, that is, of different levels of complex- 
ity. To illustrate: Suppose that I am short 
of cash to pay my bills. I borrow from a 
loan company, and not having the knowledge 
or insight to study the conditions, get myself 
involved in hidden costs. This is an ex- 
ample of inadequate intellectual response to 
a problem, 


Thinking and problem solving are respon- 
sibilities that confront every citizen. To 
teach for intellectual competence, therefore, 
is a practical objective useful to the bright, 
the average, the slow. Those elements that 
most directly contribute to reasoned be- 
havior must therefore be the central part of 
the school curriculum. 

These are the language and number sys- 
tems by which men have acquired a growing 
mastery over the world in which they live. 
These are the liberating tools, the instru- 
ments which free the mind of its natural 
limitations, give it power to recognize prob- 
lems and the skill to solve new problems 
that emerge in the experiences of the in- 
dividual. 

To the tools of intellectual behavior, that 
is, language and number, I would add organ- 
ized subject matter which provides back- 
grounds of information against which new 
problems have meaning. These are litera- 
ture, history, geography, and science, 

If the primary aim of education is the 
maximum intellectual growth of the bright, 
the average, and the slow, then the basic 
disciplines must form the central element 
of the curriculum for all children. If agree- 
ment could be reached on this point, educa- 
tion in this country could move out of the 
wilderness of conflict and chaos in which it 
now finds itself. 

The second principle I wish to specify as 
background for more specific suggestions is 
that education must promote excellence in 
the performance of each pupil, 

> 


. * . . 


With any failure in performance, at what- 
ever level of difficulty this may occur, talent 
is being misspent. Failure in the maximum 
use of a skill or in the development of a 
latent one is a prodigality that we cannot 
afford. Yet our educational program con- 
tinues to be geared to doctrines that result 
in the underdevelopment of our human re- 
sources. [t makes respectable the 
something-for-nothing doctrine in its auto- 
matic promotion theories and excessively 
protective grading practices. Falling to com- 
prehend the fact that democracy is a stern 
and demanding mistress, American educa- 
tion in the main tends to reject ability 
groupings on the grounds that intellectual 
elitism might be created. In general, under 
many adverse influences, it has reduced the 
educational horizon to an egalitarian pla- 
teau, and has seemed to define excellence as 
an average of all possible achievements 
rather than as relative to the task and ca- 
pacity of the individual worker. 

It is not a good thing to speak so harshly 
of what is so close to one’s heart. Yet I be- 
lieve we must promptly return to the view 
that excellence in whatever any individual 
does is possible and that this aim is to be 
sought against all odds. 
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There's an honesty in excellence which we 
sorely need, and must have for survival, 
and must command of the schools even 
though their supportative society moves in 
the contrary direction. 

Two principles, then, form the founda- 
tion upon which the modern structure of 
American education should rest. The first is 
that intellectual development of all youth 
is the pprimary obligation of the school. 
The second is that the pursuit of excellence 
as within the reach of every pupil is a clear 
necessity in organized education. 

The next thing to do is to consider prac- 
tical ways in which these objectives can be 
approached. In outlining processes which 
ought to assure the kind of education these 
times call for, I am not pro them as 
new or as not now being followed in many 
excellent school organizations. I consider 
these suggestions as a checklist against 
which to assess what is going on now in any 
particular situation. 

1. The basic subjects should be the center 
of the school curriculum. 

These are reading, writing, speech, modern 
and ancient languages, mathematics, history, 
and geography. 

Writing includes penmanship and compo- 
sition, which should require an abundance 
of writing of all kinds. Actually, intelligent 
written expression is becoming a lost art— 
even among the professionals. But an ex- 
ample from the pen of a high school girl 
mentee the problem with considerable 

umor. 


the course of her duties she recorded a tele- 
phone message about the outcome of a trial. 
This is exactly as she wrote it: Verdic gilty 
because of insanitation. 

Reading includes systematic organization 
of instruction to provide mastery of reading 
skills. The child should learn about words, 
their parts, and. how they work together, just 
as he learns how to ride a tricycle, by know- 
ing the details of the operation and prac- 
ticing that operation. 

* * 


It is the job of the schools to develop new 
interests by providing exposure to experi- 
ences not likely to be otherwise available to 
the individual. And, while I don't want to 
take a public-be-damned attitude so far as 
the pupils are concerned, I don't think we 
can, for their own good, let them choose 
what goes into the curriculum. 

In other words, even if a student may 
think that “Adam Bede” and “Oliver Twist” 
are “for the birds," I hope I’m using this ex- 
pression correctly, he should nevertheless 
read such literature under the auspices of 
the school. 

In the kind of curriculum I am talking 
about, then, the authority of values selected 
over generations of human experience will 
govern. We will have done with the whim- 
sical and transient content of a school cur- 
riculum that is based on what a class would 
like to do at a particular time. 

What, may be asked here, about art, music, 


‘industrial arts, home economics, and the 


scores of other subjects that have become 
appended to the school curriculum? The an- 
swer is, that a herculean job must be done 
to reexamine and reorganize the total offer- 
ings, to eliminate, or incorporate, those sub- 
jects which are in the nature of fringe re- 
sponsibilities. 

We don’t perhaps, want to eliminate the 
fine arts, or any important special subjects; 
but the main duty of the schools is to teach 
those basic subjects which will not otherwise 
be learned. It should be possible to include 
music and art as contributing to the basic 
learnings, but never as a substitution for 
them. 

Even at that we don’t want to go to the 
extreme demonstrated in a recent Christian 
Science Monitor cartoon. In it a proud 
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mother and father are showing off a young 
son to visiting friends. The mother intro- 
duces the smug-looking young man with the 
announcement: Stanley doesn't play an 
instrument, so he’s going to conjugate some 
verbs for you.” 

2. The curriculum should be logical, se- 
quential, and d K 

The principle here is a very simple one. 
What children should be taught should be 
carefully selected from the. great range of 
possible information and skills. 

At the moment, the teacher is expected to 
do this job. Curriculum guides are master- 
pieces of generalities. 

- . * - - 

The textbook is not a teacher. But many 
have used it as if it were. It can, however, 
ald the teacher, give her clear directions, be 
useful to the pupil who can see as well as 
hear and have information fixed so that he 
can return to it for review. 

I became interested in reviewing the basic 
series of which the first S 
by the first grade group I R 
was a good series, highly thought of by 
teachers who use it, but I omamo escape 
the impression that the con was thin, 

ess in the early grades, full of look 
look’s and oh oh's and except for the later 
editions, making no reference to study plans 
for the children to follow. 

A first grade book proudiy informed the 
teacher that it introduced 100 new words. 
It would seem to me that with direct study 
of new words with each lesson, even the first 
graders could learn at a much faster rate. 

Evidence is mounting that children can 
learn much more at an earlier date than we 
have been led to believe. I was with a math- 
ematics consultant the other day who said 
that even kindergartners are able to respond 
to simple geometry at their level. We are 
finding that when taught by mathematics 

„ even slow classes are making 
soores far above the national averages. We 


and 

stepped-up curriculum content is not with- 
out its prophets of doom. 
. . * . . . 

I would hope we could be resolved never to 
the capacity of children to 

learn, but to make all teaching so vital that 
learning in depth can be assured at the 


With the recent overemphasis on the child 
as the learner, the teacher suffered an inter- 
esting and almost disastrous demotion. She 
became a group leader, a learner along with 
the children, a moderator of an endless panel 
discussion, a passive and subdued adult in a 
situation where adults were to be seen but 
not heard. In a recent supervisory report 
on grouping published by a large school sys- 
tem, I came upon this description of the 
teacher. She is, according to the report, a 
listener, helper, questioner, resource person, 
a conditioning provider, a recognition giver, 
a problem solver, a material gatherer, an 
arbitrator, and an evaluator. 

The simple truth is that the teacher is in 
the classroom to teach. This means she is 
the person who knows and is there to share 
her knowledge with the children. She is a 
person who has enthusiasm for learning and 
can communicate that enthusiasm to her 
pupils. She Is capable of imparting learning 
with clarity, vigor, and dynamic interaction 
with her pupils, She knows her pupils, un- 
derstands their weaknesses but docs not 
tolerate less than their maximum perform- 
ance. 

. a . = * 


For exactitude it is necessary to talk about 
the role of the teacher in two segments. In 
the elementary school she has in some cases 
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been submerged in a flood of curriculum 
changes and psychological postures about the 
characteristics of the child. It is here that 
the teacher lost herself in group activity. It 
is here that the classroom itself became a 
chaos of multiple groupings, so that what 
teaching was done touched only a part of the 
class at a time. Finally, it_was here that 
preoccupation with method and processes 
all but crowded out conscious attention to 
subject matter. 

So for teaching at this level, then, restora- 
tion of direct methods is much needed. 

At the secondary level, however, the prob- 
lem is primarily one of expecting that the 
teacher will be a dynamic, effective instruc- 
tor. Despite the effort by some educators to 
unseat organized subject matter and the 
consequent direct teaching, little progress 
fortunately has been made. But unless sub- 
ject matter is effectively taught, that is, un- 
less we have a maximum of dynamic teach- 
ing, the organization of curriculum around 
the nebulous elements of personal and social 
needs of children will ensue. 


The sharpest weapon of attack upon edu- 
cation for intellectual competence is most 
often directed toward the sterility of teach- 
ing too often found in the secondary school 
classrooms. These are cruel words, perhaps 
too sweeping in their criticism, But nothing 
is surer in my mind than that the teacher 
determines the effectiveness of learning. 
And this is best: done by the teacher who 
stimulates, challenges, moves, and excites her 
pupils—not as an entertainer, not as a ring- 
master in a three-ring circus, but as a person 
of depth, sincerity, and enthusiasm in her 
own right. 

. * . * * 


4. Make it possſble for the teacher to do 
a better job by using a system of ability 
grouping, 

Before we had the four-track system in 
our senior high schools, a history teacher 
asked, “How can I teach my Iith-grade class 
US. history when some of them can read 
out of college level books and some haye 


trouble with sth-grade reading?” 
. » 


* . . 

It is the job of the schools to give every 
chid a maximum educational opportunity. 
But to be one, opportunity must be fash- 
toned to fit the pupil. Otherwise, he may be 
wearing educational garments which he has 
outgrown. or Which are much too large-for 


Ability grouping for academic instruction, 


therefore, secures a reasonable and workable . 


answer. The purpose is to reduce the ranges 
of difference, not to find students that are 
cut from the same pattern. Care must be 
taken to distinguish between ability group- 
ing and homogeneous grouping, which is an 
unrealistic objective. 

I am convinced that education in this 
country can meet the democratic needs of 
our society only by developing multilevel 
groupings for academic Instruction. Our ex- 
perience in the District of Columbia with 
the four-level curriculum in the senior high 
schools offers substantial evidence that 
ability grouping steps up the educational 
Opportunity for most students, 

The four-track organization consists of a 
rigorous and demanding honors curriculum, 
& somewhat less difficult but nevertheless 
challenging sequence of courses for the regu- 
lar college preparatory students, the general 
curriculum for the noncollege bound, and 
the basic curriculum for the academically 
retarded. 

Evidence is already available that achieve- 
ment levels have been raised for students in 


each of the tracks. It ts also clear that the 


gifted can be stimulated to improved 
achievement in ability groupings without 
losing the democratic contact with fellow 
citizens less academically gifted than they. 
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Under one roof in the comprehensive high 
school, the doctrine of universal education 
can be democratically applied. I believe this 
practice can strengthen the quality of 
American education. We are now putting 
this principle to the test at the elementary 
and junior high school levels. In these 
schools, we are working to set up three flexi- 
ble curriculum levels: the honors, general, 
and basic. 

The planning for ability grouping is de- 
signed to improve the quality of teaching by 
providing a higher degree of teachability for 
each class. Thus the teacher ought to be 
able to do a better job and the children 
should be more successful than would other- 
wise be possible. 

In these remarks, F haye said some-harsh 
things about American education. But I 
think such criticism can best be understood 
if I say as sinterely as I can that I belleve 
the system of public education which has 
evolved in our Nation as a part of its history 
is our most unique and important contribu- 
tion to human welfare. Nothing so en- 
hances the spirit of man as the fulfillment 


gi 
child the opportunity for dignified and satis- 
fying intellectual and moral growth. 

If we look closely we will see that those of 
us who work for children in the schools be- 
lieve that ours is a mission of great moral 
and spiritual significance. We oan do no 
better than to follow the precept that love is 
the surest foundation for moral and spiritual 
growth. Because a good teacher loves with 
compassion even the least promising of her 
pupils, education is both constructive and 
redemptive. It is for this reason that no 
one of us should be content with less than 
best of quality in education for each child. 


Effective Judicial Procedure Address 
by Hon. John David Merwin, Gover- 
nor, Virgin Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit to our colleagues an 
address entitled “Effective Judicial Pro- 
cedure,” delivered by Hon. John David 
Merwin, Governor of the Virgin Islands, 
at the 1960 annual meeting of the 
Puerto Rico Bar Association at San- 
turce, PR. The address follows: 

Errecrive JUDICTAL PROCEDURE 


(Address by Hon. John D. Merwin, Governor 
of the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
before the 1960 annual meeting of the 
tig Rico Bar Association at Santurce, 
PR. 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished colleagues of 
the legal profession, ladies and gentlemen, 
it was not without considerable trepidation 
that I acceded to the request of your es- 
teemed executive director that I walk in the 
footsteps of many distinguished personages 
such as the Chief Justices of Spain and the 
United States, in offering the main address 
at this your annual convocation, It was, 
howeyer, an honor which I deeply appre- 
ciate and which I could not turn aside. 
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As my topic for today I have chosen to 
discuss briefly the importance of effective 
judicial procedure to the guarantee of the 
civil liberties of the individual and to the 
preservation of a free democratic society. 

The importance of effective judicial pro- 
cedure can, I believe, be more fully appre- 
ciated in light of recent tragic events in 
Cuba which were the main subject of the 
conference of the Organization of Ameri- 
Can States which was held at San Jose, Costa 
Rica, just a few days ago. Here, indeed, is a 
graphic and frightening example of what 
can happen when there develops a concen- 
tration of powers in the executive branch 
and the creation of a subservient ineffectual 
judicial system. 

As a background to this discussion, it is 
worthy of note that at an emergency meet- 
ing of the Organization of American States 
held in Santiago, Chile, August 12-18, 1959, 
the Foreign Ministers of the 21 member or- 
ganizations approved what has been called 
the Declaration of Santiago, which pro- 
claimed that “the existence of antidemo- 
cratic regimes constitutes a violation of the 
Principles on which the Organization of 
American States is founded and endangers 
the peace and harmony of the hemisphere.” 

The declaration then listed seven prin- 
Ciples essential to the preservation of a 
democratic government: 

1. The principle of the rule of law should 
be assured by the separation of powers, and 
by the control of the legality of govern- 
mental acts by competent organs of the 
state; 

“2. The Governments of the American Re- 
publics should be derived from free elections; 

“3. Perpetuation in power, or the exercise 
Of power without fixed term and with the 
manifest intent of perpetuation, is incom- 
patible with the effective exercise of democ- 
racy; 

"4. The governments of the American 
states should insure a system of freedom for 
individual and social justice based on re- 
spect for fundamental human rights; 

“5. The human rights incorporated into 
the legislation of the various American states 
should be protected by effective judicial pro- 
cedures; 

“6. The systematic use of political pro- 
— is contrary to American democratic 
order; 

“Tt. Freedom of the press, of radio and 
television, and, in general, freedom of in- 
formation and expression, are essential con- 
ditions for the existence of a democratic 

ie.” 

It is submitted that from the standpoint 
Of the lawyer the fifth principle enunciated 
is the keystone to all the others. It provides, 
as I mentioned above, that “the human 
Tights incorporated into the legislation of 
the various American states should be pro- 
tected by effective judicial procedures.” 

This principle, basic to the maintenance 
of human rights, is in sharp contrast to re- 
cent statements of high Cuban Government 
Officials, which clearly indicates a subordina- 
tion of the concept of an independent 
Judiciary dispensing equal justice to all 
through impartial judicial procedures, which 
Protect the rights of every man, to a philos- 
hy which requires the courts to serve not 
as an instrument of justice but as a political 
arm of reyolution. 
len A result of the disdain of the present 
®adership of the Cuban Government for 
established and effective Judicial processes, 
One finds that it is becoming increasingly 
dificuit in that country to find a lawyer who 
off represent a person charged with any 
is ense against the state. Any such lawyer 

immediately subject to intimidation and 
possible incarceration for siding with a citi- 

m in any controversy with the government. 
ion is an established fact that the duly 
Sane leadership of the Havana Bar Asso- 

tion has itself been ousted from its offices 
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by a handful of lawyers acting for the regime 
of Dr. Castro. A request from the bar asso- 
ciation leadership to President Dorticés for 
protection against this unlawful act has gone 
unheeded. Now, the present new leadership 
of Cuba is demanding that all lawyers report 
for militia training. Thus, the courts, the 
judiciary, and the bar have been effectively 
eliminated as a bulwark of freedom. As a 
direct consequence, every other institution 
which is normally taken for granted as an 
essential part of a democratic society has 
been brushed aside, stricken down, or 
brought under state control. 

We know, for example, that there is to- 
day in Cuba a complete absence of justice 
for the individual citizen. One of the first 
acts of the revolutionary government of Dr. 
Castro was to establish a new system of sum- 
mary execution, previously almost unknown 
in the history of the Americas. This “revo- 
lutionary justice’ has outraged the con- 
science of every country in the hemisphere. 
Revolutionary tribunals were established 
and were still operating as recently as June 
of this year when three persons were sen- 
tenced to be shot in a trial lasting only a few 
hours, and their appeal denied almost im- 
mediately after the trial, 

It is public knowledge that the revolu- 
tionary government, utilizing criteria ap- 
parently similar to those which it employed 
in sentencing opponents to be executed by 
firing squads, has sentenced hundreds, if not 
thousands, of persons to jail as counter- 
revolutionaries through military tribunals, 
rather than civil courts. While exact fig- 
ures are not available, estimates from re- 
liable sources range from a minimum of 
3,000 to a maximum of 6,000 as the num- 
ber In prison as political opponents of the 
regime. One report indicates that the Gov- 
ernment has admitted freeing common crim- 
inals in order to make room in Cuban pris- 
ons for political opponents. 

Closely related to the treatment of po- 
litical prisoners has been a denial of hu- 
man rights by the Cuban Government to 
those who criticize it. It has quickly labeled 
such critics counterrevolutionaries, and has 
either jailed, forced out of office, forced to 
flee, or otherwise persecuted those who have 
dared to raise their voices in protest against 
certain acts of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, or the increasing Communist influ- 
ence in the country. 

Into the same destructive pattern, we find 
that during an initial 7-month period of the 
Castro regime there was a fairly effective 
democratization of labor unions in Cuba 
within the C. T. C., or Confederación de Tra- 
Jabadores de Cuba. Provisions were made 
during that era for free elections and the 
Government placed the labor movement un- 
der the authority of the Ministry of Labor. 
But since that time the fréely elected leader- 
ship loyal to the 26th of July movement 
has been deposed and the labor movement 
has been militarized and has become an in- 
strument for, as the Castro e now terms 
it, revolutionary indoctrination: of labor. 
Collective bargaining has now been abolished, 
wage improvements have been discouraged, 
and the labor movement has been oriented 
toward relationship with Sino-Soviet labor 
organizations, The Confederación de Traja- 
badores de Cuba on June 9, 1960 conducted 
a plenary session and enunciated its new 
revolutionary philosophy. It was at that 
session that the labor movement was given 
its new role as an organ of revolutionary 
indoctrination. Its revolutionary role was 
henceforth to act as an organized militia, to 
discipline labor against requesting wage im- 
provements, and to exhort workers to strive 
for greater production. This represented a 
tragic departure from the commonly ac- 
cepted functions and roles of labor organ- 
izations. 


Next, we have seen the virtual destruction 
of academic freedom and university auton- 
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omy. It is clear that Dr. Castro's govern- 
ment Is moving in the direction of a guided 
educational system to eliminate all forms of 
opposition, to label any thinking which does 
not coincide with that of the ruling cliques 
as counterrevolutionary, and to establish 
educational methods to assure unquestion- 
ing loyalty to the revolution. 

Soon after the advent of Dr. Castro, a law 
was promulgated (law No. 11 of January 14, 
1959) invalidating all credits and degrees 
earned by students in private universities 
since November 1, 1956, on the grounds that 
these students should have been in the hills 
fighting alongside of Dr. Castro, rather than 
studying. This law provoked so much con- 
troversy that it was modified on May 29, 1959. 
The modification abolished the national uni- 
versity, José Marti, established during the 
Batista regime and subjected the credits and 
degrees earned by its students to review by 
state boards. Students in other private in- 
stitutions such as the highly respected 
Catholic University of Villa Nueva, who re- 
ceived their degrees between November 1956 
and January 1959, may not practice their 
professions for a 1-year period. Thus, we see 
the educational system turned into an in- 
strument for indoctrination in the new 
ideologies adopted by the state. 

The same pattern holds true with respect 
to all the other institutions of a democratic 
society which may have at one time func- 
tioned within the borders of the Cuban na- 
tion. Political opposition has been virtually 
eliminated. Only the Partido Socialista 
Popular Communist Party is permitted to act 
openly. 

Freedom of the press, radio, and television 
has been virtually extinguished. There 
exists in Cuba today almost no independent 
organs of public opinion, “Newspapers and 
radio and television stations have been taken 
over; and editors and publishers who did not 
conform to the official views of the revolu- 
tionary government have been forced to seek 
asylum and flee to other countries. Out- 
standing among these was the recent case of 
Miguel Angel Quevedo, editor of the inter- 
nationally known magazine, Bohemia, who 
had been one of the most enthusiastic and 
powerful supporters of the revolution. 


Yes, this picture of the total destruction 
and elimination of the institutions which 
are designed for the protection of man’s life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness is indeed a 
most disturbing and alarming one. It is 
difficult for us to accept the fact that this 
has happened to more than one of our close 
neighbors and in countries made up of peo- 
ple so similar in culture, language, and aspi- 
rations to many of us assembled here today. 

I believe, as lawyers, that we should weigh 
carefully the various implications of the 
tragic situation in Cuba. I have used the 
current Government of Cuba as an example. 
There are others well known to us where the 
rule of law, likewise, does not exist. 

Our bility seems to be clearly 
spelled out for us. A few days ago President 
Eisenhower and the American Bar Associa- 
tion took the lead when they both spoke out 
boldly in favor of the rule of law as it relates 
to the obligation of the United States in the 
area of international disputes to submit to 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. A bold stand was 
also taken by the vast majority of foreign 
ministers of the member countries of the 
Organization of American States when they 
went on record at the recent San Jose, Costa 
Rica, conference as condemning the travesty 
which is taking place in Cuba. Your great 
Governor, the Honorable Luis Mufios-Marin 
has added his strong voice in support of the 
stand taken by the United States and other 
members of the Organization of American 
States against the establishment or perpetu- 
ation of totalitarian or antidemocratic re- 
gimes in this hemisphere. We, too, must 
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stand ever ready to speak out forcefully in 
support of the doctrine of the rule of law. 
As responsible leaders of our various com- 
munities and as we move about the hemi- 
sphere carrying out various missions and 
assignments, we must take upon ourselves 


tune obligation to actively espouse those es- 


sential principles which we firmly believe to 
lie at the very foundation of our democratic 
way of life. . 

The rule of law must, of necessity, be pred- 
‘teated upon effective judicial procedure. We 
know that if this keystone is once torn away 
and cast aside that the most critical of all 
democratic institutions is automatically de- 
molished and that the road is then opened 
for the tyrant to march in and snuff out 
every last light of freedom. 

Thus, we see that the responsibility of the 
judge and the lawyer and of every member of 
the judicial system is a grave one in these 
troubled times. Upon our shoulders rests 
the grave burden of preserving the main 
rampart of our democratic way of life. Let 
us, therefore, dedicate ourselves anew to this 
rule of law. Let us resolve never to relin- 

to the tyrant that most fundamental 
of all institutions of freedom—a responsible 
judicial system administering justice under 
the law in accordance with a judicial pro- 
cedure immune to the dictates of either the 
executive or the legislative branches of gov- 
ernment. 

If we, as lawyers, resolve never to lose sight 
of this responsibility, I think then we shall 
have proved ourselves capable of ful 
our basic responsibilities to the free demo- 
cratic soclety which has nurtured us. 

I thank you. 


Address by Senator Thomas E. Martin at 
the Dedication of the Ardennes Ceme- 
tery and Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OFP ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
privileged to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, a speech delivered by 
our colleague, the junior Senator from 
Iowa, at the dedication of the Ardennes 
Cemetery and Memorial, Neuville-en- 
Condroz, Belgium, on July 11, 1960. As 
you know, Senator Martin was desig- 
nated by the Vice President to partici- 
pate in the dedication of World War II 
American military cemeteries in Europe 
and north Africa. His impressive trib- 
ute to those who gave their lives in the 
service of their country should be read by 
all Americans. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE THOS. E. MAR- 
TIN, U.S. SENATOR OF Iowa, AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF THE ARDENNES CEMETERY AND ME- 
MORIAL, NEUVILLE-EN-Conproz, BELGIUM, 
Jury 11, 1960 


It was with genuine humility that I ac- 


cepted the invitation of the Battle Monu- 


ments Commission of the United States and 
the assignment by Vice President RICHARD 
M. Nrxon to assist In the dedication of the 
Ardennes Cemetery and Memorial. 

It is also with genuine pride that I rep- 
resent the Government of the United States 
on this memorable day. To the sympathetic 
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people of Belgium. the people of the United 
States offer their grateful thanks. The peace 
and beauty of this spot and the memories 
it recalls are witnesses to the respectful trib- 
ute we bring here today. We profoundly 
honor the memory of those who fought 
bravely and died valiantly. 

It is nearly 15 years since those who rest 
in these quiet acres gave thelr lives in the 
service of their country during the fierce 
fighting of what history now records as the 
Battle of the Bulge. Here lie 5,260 Amer- 
ican soldiers and airmen. Among them are 
750 upon whose white marble crosses is in- 
scribed: “Here lies in honored glory a com- 
rade in arms known but to God.” Among 
these graves also, we count no less than 
11 in which 2 brothers lie side by side— 
the reminder of a double tragedy for their 
sorrowing families. That all may be re- 
minded of the achievements of our valiant 
men the Government of the United States 
has erected the memorial which you see be- 
fore you. 

The full cost of this battle—indeed, the 
full cost of World War U—wul never bë 
known—either in intrinsic value or in in- 
tangibles. 

Emerging from the most widespread and 
most disruptive war in history, in 1945 the 
world faced many major political, economic, 
and social problems of great importance to 
the peace and well-being of humanity. The 
growth of nationalism and the desire of 
many, less active peoples to improve their 
political positions and thelr standards of 
living have been factors Which have pre- 
sented various problems throughout the 
world. Tremendous advancements in com- 
munication facilities during the past 15 
years, greatly accelerated by the demands of 
military necessity, have brought all peoples 
closer together in their human relationships. 
Technological progress leapt forward under 
the pressure of war. It suddenly became 
a sobering thought that world political and 
moral developments had lagged behind tech- 
nological developments. 

During the war the Allies lived in a unity 
and sustained a partnership in spirit, in mu- 
tual effort, and consent. It was the hope 
of the supreme commander of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force—and his entire staf— 
that this kind of fellowship could be ex- 
tended to all nations. 

When Dwight D. Eisenhower became Presi- 
dent of the United States, it was with grow- 
ing concern that he watched the difficulties 


“In the unity of the 
best chance to reduce the Communist threat 
of war.” 

Again in 1954, the President of the United 
States attested to these truths when he said: 

“A sound peace—with security, justice, 
well-being, and freedom for the people of 
the world—can be achieved, but only by 
patiently and thoughtfully following a hard 
and sure tested road.“ 

In these words can also be found the 
thought that we, the living, must show the 
same selfless courage in peace that those who 
lie in this cemetery showed in war; other- 
wise, the sacrifices remembered today, and 
the beautiful memorial dedicated at this 
hour, will have no purpose. 

To speak in memory of our war heroes is 
not a simple matter and our task is not easy. 
All that we can even hope to do in our time 
is to follow their example of courage. 

Here lie men who loved America because 
their ancestors long ago helped in her found- 
ing. Here lie other Americans who loved her 
with equal passion because they themselves, 
or their own fathers, migrated to America’s 
shores in search of freedom. Here lie men 
of all ranks—officers, noncommissioned offi- 
cers, and privates—together. Here no man 
prefers another because of his faith or de- 
spises him because of any political disagree- 
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ment. Within this beautiful cemetery lie no 
prejudices, no hatreds. Here is a high and 
pure d é 

Thus do we, the living, consecrate this 
ground and give ourselves to on the 
struggle they began. Too much blood has 
gone into this soll for us to leave it barren. 
Out of the records and memories of the 
battle of the bulge should come our promise 
to assist in a new birth of freedom for the 
sons of men everywhere. 

It was Gen. Omar N. Bradley who said: 

Freedom no word was ever spoken that 
has held out greater hope, demanded greater 
sacrifice, needed more to be nurtured, blessed 
more the giver * * * or came closer to being 
God's will on earth.” 

Freedom is a costly thing. And since it is 
a costly thing, it entails a responsibility 
which limits our rights. How costly free- 
dom is, and how valuable, we learned anew 
from the battles in World War IT. Freedom 
costs the sacrifice and the blood of men. 
Indced, all the benefits we enjoy have cost a 
long and continuing price of the generations 
that have gone before us. The very recelv- 
ing of these benefits lays upon us a respon- 
sibility for our fellow man and his rights 
and the rights of future generations. 

We, therefore, do not have the right by 
our carelessness. to let slip these liberties 
which cost so much. We do not have the 
right to make mockery of liberties for which 
our war heroes died. We do not have the 
right to plunder the resources our predeces- 
sors have given us as if we were to be the 
last generation to inhabit this globe. On 
the contrary, we haye received anew today 
the responsibility to protect our liberties and 
our resources for future generations. 

Someone has said that God has lald upon 
man the responsibility for being free, for 
safeguarding the freedom ‘of spirit, no mat- 
ter how much sacrifice and ‘suffering it may 
require. 

Out of the battles and bloodshed and hor- 
rors of World War II came the United Na- 
tions, dedicated to the dignity of mankind, 
to the freedom of all nations, to the princi- 
ple of the abolition of war. Within this 
body is the NATO group of nations subscrib- 
ing to common civic ideals—banding them- 
selves against encroachment by those who 
might forget the principles upon which the 
United Nations is founded. Among these 
is our longtime friend and ally, the Kingdom 
of Belgium. It was with more than ordinary 


` pride, therefore, that we in the United States 


learned that it was American troops who 
were privileged to help in freeing so much 
Belgian territory and so many Belgian peo- 
ple from the invader. It is our fervent hope 
that our two peoples will go forward shoulder 
to shoulder down the years in the achieve- 
ment of the ideals and in the maintenance 
of the freedoms for which this cemetery is 
part of the price. These solemn rows of 
headstones are an eternal reminder of our 
duty to the cause of peace. 

In behalf of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission and of the people of the 
United States, I now dedicate this cemetery 
and this memorial in proud memory of the 
achievements of our brothers in arms and 
in humble tribute to their sacrifices. 


Hon. Albert David Baumhart, Jr. 
SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF ORTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 13th 
District of Ohio has been well repre- 
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sented by my colleague and good friend, 
Dave BAUMHART, who has decided to pur- 
sue a career in private industry. Davr 
and I served together in the Ohio State 
Legislature many years ago and I have 
enjoyed his friendship over a long period 
cf time. He is a gentleman of integrity, 
exceptional ability, and friendly person- 
ality. Dave Bavmaant has always car- 
ried the best interests of his constituents 
close to his heart and he has served them 
with fidelity and loyalty. As my col- 
league and friend leaves the Halls of 
Congress to reenter private industry, he 
has my best wishes for happiness, good 
health, and many years of success. 


Small Business Was Treated Well by Dem- 
ocratic Congress, Declares George J. 
Burger, Vice President, National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, in Call- 
ing for Additional Penalties To Enforce 
Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the 
treated small business well, declares 
George J. Burger, vice president, Na- 

Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, in a letter I have just received. 

Mr, Burger calls attention to the fact 
that the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business is deeply interested in 
a bill of mine, HR. 9839, “to provide ad- 
ditional punishment for corporate vio- 
lating the antitrust laws and to provide 
that such officers may be barred for not 
More than 1 year from serving in such 
Corporate capacity.” 

I include herewith the text of Mr. 
Burger's letter, and the text of my bill, 

9839, which has been endorsed by 
the National Federation of Independent 
ess: 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
- INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D.C., August 29, 1960. 
Hon, Prans THOMPSON, Jr., 
House Ofice Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
MY Dear Concressaan THOMPSON; In the 
days of the 85th Congress I wrote you 
Under date of September 6, 1957, on subject 
Matters, both legislative and economic prob- 
that I believed would be of interest to 
© free enterprise system and small business 
the counties you represent—Mercer and 
lington. 

I am more than pleased to state that while 
Our membership at that time was approxi- 
Mately 100,000, all independent business and 
Professional men in the 48 States, it is self- 
evident that the record speaks for itself as 

the activities of the federation in behalf 
Of the free enterprise system and small busi- 
dess and professional men as our member- 
up now numbers in excess of 150,000 inde- 
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pendent business and professional men in 
the 50 States, z 

In reviewing the last 3 years' activity as 
it applies to your action in behalf of small 
business I like that quote that great states- 
man (the late Al Smith) made time and time 
again when he said: Let's look at the rec- 
ord” and this is referring to your record. 

You recommended legislation at that time 
to make the Small Business Administration a 
permanent agency. Well, that has been ac- 
complished and be that as it may since it 
has been made a permanent agency the 
record in help to small business has shown 
considerable improvement. 

You also recommended tax relief for small 
business and this was voted in the closing 
days of the 85th Congress. 

In both instances as to your action above, 
you not alone recommended such action by 
the Congress but you introduced appropri- 
ate legislation. 

It goes without saying that the action of 
the Congress has brought tax relief to small 
business of a little better than a quarter of 
a billion dollars. 

In the 86th Congress you recommended 
legislation, namely, H.R. 9839 To provide 
additional punishment for corporate officers 
violating the antitrust laws, and to provide 
that such officers may be barred for not more 
than 1 year from serving in such corporate 
capacity.” 

When this legislation was introduced by 
you and later on ratified by a nationwide poll 
of the federation members we contracted 
former Assistant Attorneys General both in 
the present and preceding administrations 
and in both instances the proposed legisla- 
tion received their unqualified endorsement. 

Bear in mind your legislation was not di- 
rected at any attack on big business but 
merely to bring about respect for the law 
both by big and small business, and though 
this proposed penalties for deliberate viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws it could and will 
bring about due respect for antitrust laws. 

It is to be noted recently the actions of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in in- 
fiicting severe penalties on those who violate 
the Security Exchange Commission Act. It 
Is to be noted that only within the past week 
or so the New York Stock Exchange sus- 
pended the operation of a member on the ex- 
change untli he complied with certain re- 
quirements of the stock exchange—appar- 
ently solely to protect the good name of the 
stock exchange and the public at large. 

What you were attempting to do was to 
bring the same respect to the laws that both 
the medical and the legal profession use 
where there are deliberate violations of the 
code of ethics of those professions. 

The federation, on repeated nationwide 
instructions of its members, has called for 
a vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
and where the laws are weak to amend those 
laws. To your credit you have made such a 
legislative proposal which eventually will be 
approved by the Congress. The beneficiaries 
will be all types of businesses, both large and 
small, and the deliberate violators will stop, 
look and listen before they take it upon 
themselves to believe the laws are dead 
letter laws. 

Truthfully, Congressman THOMPSON, we 
believe your action is a major contribution 
to protect the free enterprise system and you 
are to be complimented, and we trust that 
small business in your district will recog- 
nize this and that you will take every action 
in the new Congress to see that action is 


Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 
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HR. 9839 F 


A bill to provide additional punishment for 
corporate officers violating the antitrust 
laws, and to provide that such officers may 
be barred for not more than one year from 
serving in such corporate capacity 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That 
whoever is convicted of any violation of 
the antitrust laws may, in the discretion 
of the court, in addition to any other pun- 
ishment provided by law, be barred for not 
more than one year from serving, directly 
or indirectly, in the capacity of officer, direc- 
tor, executive, legal counsel, or in any simi- 
lar capacity with any corporation or cor- 
porations convicted in the same proceeding, 
and serving with any corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce, and from directly or 
indirectly receiving any compensation, re- 
muneration, or other consideration therefor, 
83 way of indemnification for being so 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act the 
term “antitrust laws“ has the meaning as- 
signed to such term in the first section of 
the Act entitled “An Act to supplement ex- 
isting laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other p “, ap- 
proved October 15, 1914, and includes the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 


A Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. S. SAUND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, early in 
1957, when I first started my career as a 
Member of Congress, you addressed the 
freshmen Congressmen and gaye us 
sound advice. 

You said: 

Gentlemen, you have been elected by your 
people to be Members of the most power- 
ful legislative body on earth. You will be 
working with a group of men and women 
who will do everything in their power to 
help you stay in Congress if only you will 
let them. 


Then you explained how important it 
was for a new Member of Congress to 
cultivate the friendship and win the re- 
spect and affection of his colleagues if 
he was to accomplish any results for his 
own congressional district or make any 
sound contributions to the welfare of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I valued highly your 
advice and have attempted to abide by 
it during my 4 years in Congress. I re- 
ceived my reward with deep gratifica- 
tion during the closing days of the 86th 
Congress when my date bill was called 
up for debate and discussion. 

The date growers of my district, who 
produce virtually the entire U.S. crop, 
have invested millions of dollars to in- 
troduce and develop a great industry 
in the unique Coachella Valley of River- 
side County. Since Biblical days, the 
date has been accepted by mankind as a 
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nutritious and delicious food. The 
date growers of my district desire to cre- 
ate a better image of this wholesome 
fruit in the minds of American house- 
wives, so that they will increasingly use 
dates in the daily diet of their families. 
The producers have discovered through 
experience that as soon as they adver- 
tise their dates and place them on the 
market in a-certain area, the importers 
place inferior quality imported dates 
alongside the good Coachella Valley 
fruit. 

Mr. Speaker, three departments of the 
administration—State, Commerce, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare—op- 
posed my bill for erroneous reasons. 
Also, there was opposition from the large 
importers of foreign dates and the man- 
ufacturers of candy and biscuits. Even 
though the bill was reported by a unani- 
mous vote by the House Agriculture 
Committee, the House Rules Committee 
denied the rule. As you will recall, on 
August 22 you personally permitted the 
bill to be considered by the House under 
suspension of the rules. 

After the debate, when the leading op- 
ponent asked for a standing vote, I was 
deeply gratified and touched to note that 
not a single Democratic Member voted 
against my bill and all of my California 
colleagues on the Republican side also 
voted for the bill. The bill carried by 
a Majority of more than 3 to 1. 

Mr. Speaker, when I look back at my 
scoreboard during two terms in Congress, 
I can say this with a sense of modesty 
and pride: I was successful in attaining 
my objectives for the benefit of my con- 
gressional district. Projects were ap- 
proved and moneys appropriated—on 
many occasions against the stiff opposi- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget and 
other departments of the administration. 
I will cite a few examples. 

In the Coachella Valley, thousands of 
acres of Indian land were lying idle and 
barren in the midst of highly productive 
farms. For 7 years, this issue had re- 
mained dormant in the Department of 
the Interior. During my first term, my 
bill to provide funds to construct irriga- 
tion lines to these Indian lands was 
passed, money was appropriated and the 
construction work was begun. 

In Palm Springs, valuable Indian land 
in the heart of that great resort city has 
been the subject of expensive, long- 
drawn-out litigation between the Agua 
Caliente Indian Tribe and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Indian own- 
ers of the land were not deriving any 
income. The development of the city 
was checked. The future of Palm 
Springs Airport was insecure. 

A few benevolent multimillionaires 
had conceived a novel scheme. At their 
recommendation, the Secretary of the 
Interior submitted to Congress in 1957 a 
proposition without parallel. The Sec- 
retary requested Congress to pass a bill 
whereby he would be authorized to turn 
over the title—not the management— 
of the $12 million worth of property to 
a commission of seven, four to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
and only three to be elected by the tribal 
council. When the significance of this 
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proposal was pointed out to the members 
of the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, meeting in Palm Springs at 
my request, their ire was aroused. 

Believe me, Mr. Speaker, it was a hard 
fight. The Government agencies are 
powerful opponents where legislation is 
concerned. But I am proud to state that 
last year, with the complete cooperation 
of the city of Palm Springs and the 
Agua Caliente Tribal Council, my bill was 
enacted into law. This will make pos- 
sible the development of valuable Indian 
property, the expansion of business in 
Palm Springs and the acquisition of the 
airport by the city. The members of the 
tribe also will be able now to enjoy sub- 
stantial financial benefits from their 
holdings. 

In addition, another hampering re- 
striction was removed by a second bill 
which I introduced concerning this land. 
This bill, which was also passed last year, 
increases the leasing period for lands of 
the Agua Caliente Tribe from 25 to up to 
99 years, permitting the type of financing 
required for large scale development in 
the urban Palm Springs area. 

I had a difficult time digging out of a 
deep drawer in the Corps of Engineers 
office the plans for the Tahchevah Creek 
Dam in Palm Springs. It took 4 years of 
continuous correspondence, long distance 
telephone calls and personal interviews, 
but finally the project was authorized 
this year. I have been assured that 
money will be appropriated for construc- 
tion of the dam, thereby safeguarding 
valuable downtown Palm Springs prop- 
erties from threat of floods. 

On two successive occasions, the- Bu- 
reau of the Budget refused to include 
funds for advance planning and con- 
struction on the San Jacinto River and 
Bautista Creek flood-control project in 
the Hemet-San Jacinto area. Thanks to 
the assistance of the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, the 
Honorable CLARENCE Cannon, of Mis- 
souri, the money was appropriated and 
the work is progressing. 

Everybody in my district knows that 
the Santa Ana River flood levees at Riv- 
erside have been completed. The work 
was finished with funds appropriated 
during my first term in Congress. 

I asked for Federal assistance to com- 
plete the lighting and other devices at 
Riverside Municipal Airport and for im- 
provements at Imperial County Airport. 

The money was approved. I also made 
a strong appeal to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for continuance of daily airline 
service to Blythe, and I was delighted to 
receive a positive decision. 

It will be a genuine pleasure and privi- 
lege to participate in the dedication of 
the new Riverside Armory this fall. 
With the close cooperation of Riverside 
city officials, I was able to obtain Federal 
assistance for this armory which, like so 
many structures of this kind, will serve 
the citizens of Riverside long and well. 

Only recently authorization for con- 
struction of a new post office at Banning 
was granted by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. This is the 10th new post office 
approved in Riverside and Imperial 
Counties since I came to Congress 4 
years ago. 
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Mr. Speaker, March Air Force Base 
near Riverside is a major military instal- 
lation of the Strategic Air Command. 
Air bases in other parts of the country 
have been closed down. But the Gov- 
ernment is still making full use of the 
excellent climatic conditions and stra- 
tegic location of this area. 

Since the beginning of 1957, with the 
help of the chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, the Honor- 
able Cart Vryson, of Georgia, and the 
chairman of the House Defense Depart- 
ment Appropriations Subcommittee, the 
Honorable GEORGE Manon, of Texas, we 
were able to obtain more than 815% 
million for new construction at March. 

Transfer of an Air Reserve training 
unit from Long Beach will bring 2,000 
men to train at March and the area will 
benefit from their presence. In the near 
fture, the base will be augmented by a 
new activity; a fighter squadron of the 
Air Defense Command is to be trans- 
ferred to March. These two units will 
be in addition to the bomber squadrons 
for which the base is so famous. An- 
other indication of the secure status of 
March Air Force Base is the fact that 
$2 million soon will be expended for re- 
habilitation of 644 housing units for base 
personnel, 

Some time ago, the personnel at the 
Mira Loma Quartermaster Depot was 
cut down to almost nothing. Now a 
part of the Air Force—it this year re- 
ceived an important new function that 
will create 256 new jobs and strengthen 
the Mira Loma Air Force Station’s posi- 
tion in the Air Force’s vast contracting 
activities. 

When the Department of the Army 
requested funds for construction of facil- 
ities at Yuma, Ariz., which could have 
been a duplication of facilities already in 
existence at El Centro Naval Landing 
Field, I took immediate action. At my 
urgent request, a study was made by a 
House Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee. The Military Construction Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, headed by 
the Honorable Harry R, SHEPPARD, of 
San Bernardino, specifically prohibited 
the Army from building such facilities. 

After 3 years of effort, we were finally 
able to obtain an appropriation of $400,- 
000 to move the big dredge from Needles 
and set up shop at Blythe for channel- 
ization of the Cibola Cut. It was the 
official understanding that the dredging 
will begin when the California-Arizona 
dispute over the State boundary is re- 
solved. 

Mr. Speaker, I represent one of the 
most fertile and highly productive farm- 
ing areas in the United States with a 
wide variety of crops. The desert valleys 
of Imperial, Coachella, and Palo Verde 
at one time commanded the market for 
early fresh fruits and vegetables 
throughout the United States. During 
the past few years, this market has been 
constantly deteriorating because of im- 
portations of vegetables and fruits grown 
in the Republic of Mexico. 

Under the escape clause of the U.S. 
tariff laws, the growers are entitled to 
protection through tariffs and import 
quotas. They are also entitled to bene- 
fits of section 32 money controlled by the 
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Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary 
is authorized by law to buy surplus com- 
modities for the school-lunch program 
and thereby relieve the distress of glut- 
ted seasonal markets. Unfortunately, 
the present Secretary has not used the 
money for the benefit of the growers as 
he should have. 

In order to properly present our case 
to Government agencies and the Con- 
gress, it was necessary to have a com- 
plete study made of the impact of the 
foreign imports on the growers of vege- 
tables and fruits in southern California. 
I introduced a bill in Congress directing 
the Tariff Commission to make such a 
study. My bill was strenuously opposed 
by the Tariff Commission. But in spite 
of that, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable Waun MILLS, of Arkan- 
Sas, passed a resolution by a unanimous 
vote this year, directing the Tariff Com- 
mission to make a thorough study of this 
Problem. 

Since this action, I have personally 
conferred with Chairman Talbot of the 
Tariff Commission and the deputies he 
has assigned to carry on these studies. 
The studies are now in progress and a 
team of investigators will be working in 
the Coachella, Palo Verde, and Imperial 
Valleys in October. The growers of my 
district have offered their full coopera- 

on, 


As soon as the studies are completed 
and a report is made to the Ways and 
Means Committee, I propose to take 
action, -both through the Congress and 
the Tariff Commission, to stop this de- 
terioration of a highly prosperous agri- 
Cultural industry*by unfair competition 
from abroad. 

There was a move earlier this year to 
Cut down the export subsidy to western 
cottongrowers by 2 cents a pound, 
ting to a potential loss of $10 a 
bale on every bale of cotton grown in 
ornia. The loss of thousands of 
dollars would have resulted for cotton- 
growers in my district alone. 

I worked hand in hand with growers 
ol the cotton-producing areas of my dis- 
trict and my congressional colleagues 

Tom California agricultural areas. By 
Swift action through the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, we were successful in 
thwarting this move. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal of 
discussion and debate in the Halls of 

ongress concerning the extension of 
ablic Law 78, which authorizes the 
bey aon national program, I sincerely 

lieve that continuance of this law is 
essential to the economy of Riverside 
and Imperial Counties. 

I shall at no time condone company 

at places where braceros imported 
h er the law work or are housed. I 
tne discovered in Washington that the 
embers of Congress are in no mood to 
Di t unscrupulous exploiters of the 
eher n to make profits from the pay- 
5 eck business of the braceros at the 
pense of local merchants. 

I shall urge the extension of Public 
abe 78, but I have made my position 
* Olutely clear to the users of braceros 
this”. district: any farmer who abuses 

program, or allies himself with 
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people who do abuse it, is directly 
jeopardizing the program itself. Amer- 
ican citizens are entitled to jobs on 
American farms before any imported 
labor is authorized. 

As Congressman of the 29th Congres- 
sional District, I receive communications 
from thousands of veterans, servicemen, 
senior citizens, farmers, businessmen, 
housewives and students concerning 
their personal and community problems. 
I have attempted to answer each inquiry 
promptly and I am happy to say that I 
have been able to help hundreds of my 
constituents in solving their difficulties. 
For example: 

A senior citizen's records with the 
Railroad Retirement Board and the So- 
cial Security Administration were in a 
hopeless tangle and his benefits were 
long delayed. As a result of my appeal 
in his behalf, he received a retroactive 
check of $1,400 from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and a monthly check of 
$73.30. 

As a result of my inquiries in their 
behalf, another social security annuitant 
received a check for $1,338, and a widow 
received a check for $525.50 for retro- 
active disability benefits which were due 
her late husband. 

Through a mixup about beneficiary 
rights, a widow of an Air Force man was 
told she would not receive the $10,000 
insurance. I arranged for her to make 
an appeal, and the appeals board re- 
versed the decision, declaring her to be 
the beneficiary. 

I have helped scores of servicemen to 
obtain hardship discharges and compas- 
sionate transfers when they were needed 
back home. Veterans going to school on 
the GI bill have appealed for help when 
their VA checks were delayed and my 
office has been able to straighten out 
their problems. 

It gives me a great sense of satisfaction 
to be of personal assistance to these 
citizens of my congressional district. 
The many letters of thanks and appre- 
ciation which I have received are ample 
reward for my efforts in their behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, the forefathers of our 
country were men of deep religious faith. 
They were devoted family men and sacri- 
ficed greatly for the welfare of their 
children. They passionately advocated 
the freedom of the individual and the 
dignity of man. They fought valiantly 
for independence and laid the founda- 
tions for a society in which freedom of 
enterprise, based upon the principle of 
equality of opportunity for all citizens, 
was recognized as the keystone of a new 
way of life. 

In our early history, when the Nation 
acquired hundreds of millions of acres 
of public domain, a choice had to be 
made between two viewpoints. It was 
proposed by some that the Government 
sell the public domain land to the highest 
bidding land companies and thus pay off 
the national debt. This idea was firmly 
rejected. Instead, it was decided to make 
the land available for free entry by the 
people, so that they could develop the 
land and establish homes and communi- 
ties as private owners. 

The Homestead Act of 1862, signed by 
President Lincoln, gave the final ap- 
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proval to this philosophy. Thus the 
frontiers were opened for settlement by 
individuals who took pride in ownership 
of their homes and businesses. 

America is Tecognized today as the 
leader of the free world and its citizens 
have acquired the highest standard of 
living in the history of man. This can 
be attributed to the fact that millions of 
Americans, in their lifetimes, have en- 
joyed the benefits of personal liberty, 
equality of opportunity and freedom of 
enterprise. If we are going to continue in 
our onward march of progress and lead- 
ership as champions of individual dig- 
nity, we must keep the avenues of 
opportunity open to all American citi- 
zens. 

In the earliest days of settlement in 
America, firm foundations were laid to 
make it possible for the citizens of our 
democratic society to be informed on 
public issues. 

Newspapers and magazines were trans- 
mitted through the mails free of charge 
or at nominal cost. And Members of 
Congress were granted the free franking 
privilege, whereby Senators and Con- 
gressmen could communicate with their 
constituents without postage. 

The cost to the taxpayers to pay the 
subsidy to newspapers and periodicals 
has reached an astronomical figure. But 
it has been well compensated by the fact 
that, throughout their history, Ameri- 
cans have been avid readers and their 
general level of knowledge is the highest 
on earth. 

Mr. Speaker, I know from personal 
experience how farsighted the fore- 
fathers were when they granted Mem- 
bers of Congress the free franking priv- 
lege. This privilege has helped me 
greatly in my efforts to keep in contact 
with nearly 400,000 constituents of River- 
side and Imperial Counties. 

As far back as I can recall, my distin- 
guished predecessors’ weekly newsletter 
was regularly printed in the newspapers 
of my area. But soon after I took office, 
for some unknown reason, most of the 
daily newspapers and many of the 
weekly newspapers in my district 
stopped printing my newsletter. 

Since then, I have attempted to keep 


my constituents informed of activities 


and developments in Washington by 
printing my newsletters and Washington 
Reports at my own expense and mailing 
them under the franking privilege. 
Those dailies and weeklies that still print 
my news reports deserve thanks for their 
public spirit. 

In reading the history of the United 
States, we recognize the fact that the 
forefathers believed passionately in the 
benefits of public education. Every com- 
munity in the wilderness had a red brick 
schoolhouse on the hill for the instruc- 
tion of young Americans. We have con- 
tinued in our zeal for education and 
have become the best educated people on 
earth, 

Lately, due to the increasing costs of 
education, entailing expensive equipment 
and larger teaching staffs, it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for local tax- 
payers to maintain the standards of edu- 
cation required in modern times. Local 
taxpayers, heavily burdened with taxes, 
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are refusing to vote in new school bonds, 
And yet the needs of modern scientific 
education for an exploding population 
must be satisfied. 

If local communities cannot raise the 
property taxes any higher to meet these 
educational needs, there is only one other 
source for funds and that is the Federal 
Treasury. d 

Recent figures show that in the ratio 
of local, State, and Federal contribu- 
tions, the Federal Government pays 46 
percent of the cost for public welfare 
and 12 percent of the cost for the con- 
struction of highways. But it pays only 
4 percent of the cost for education. 

I honestly believe that in this modern, 
atomic age it will be a disaster for the 
welfare of our great Nation if we ever 
lag behind in our standard of education 
for American citizens. Two years ago, it 
was discovered in a congressional inves- 
tigation that Soviet Russia was produc- 
ing twice as many engineers and scien- 
tists as the United States of America. 
This is a sphere of activity, Mr. Speaker, 
where we cannot afford to stay behind. 

Therefore, I am a strong advocate of 
Federal aid to education, with the defi- 
nite understanding that the complete 
control of curriculum and administra- 
tion be left in the hands of the local 
school boards. This has been done in 
the past and it can be stated in any Fed- 
eral aid to education law in the future. 
My own bill on this subject includes a 
specific clause for this purpose. 

During the past 4 years, a number 
of school districts in Riverside and Im- 
perial Counties have received a subsidy 
of more than $4 million from the Federal 
Government. This money, authorized 
by Public Laws 815 and 874, was paid to 
school districts in which there were chil- 
dren of parents employed by the Federal 
Government. I submit that there has 
been no Federal interference with the 
administration of these local schools. 

The administration's tight money pol- 
icy and high interest rates are already 
producing their disastrous effect in cur- 
tailing production and creating unem- 
ployment throughout the United States. 
You will recall, Mr. Speaker, when I 
personally explained to you my strong 
objection to any increase in interest 
rates, which was demanded by the ad- 
ministration both in 1959 and 1960. 


We need an expanding economy, pro- 
viding full consumption and full employ- 
ment. Unemployed Americans do not 
pay taxes and cannot buy the products of 
industry and agriculture. Above every- 
thing else, we must find ways and means 
of keeping American factories humming 
and American citizens working with de- 
cent wages, commensurate with the ris- 
ing cost of living. The great achieve- 
ment of our way of life in the past has 
been the constantly increasing standard 
of living of our people. 

I am a strong advocate of our social 
security laws, providing old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, and other 
benefits. I voted for the health insur- 
ance for the aged program during this 
session of Congress, which will be a be- 
ginning in the establishment of health 
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insurance for our senior citizens. This 
worthy segment of our population must 
commend the devotion, affection, and 
esteem of our Nation. 

I voted for the civil rights legislation 
in 1957 and 1960. It does not make 
sense for the United States to preach 
democracy and human dignity to the 
outside world if we cannot grant equal 
rights in a realistic way to our own citi- 
zens. There is no room for racial dis- 
crimination and second-class citizenship 
in Uncle Sam's family. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been deeply 
thankful to you for my appointment as a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee in 1957. Throughout my 
travels around the world as a representa- 
tive of that committee, as a delegate to 
the Interparliamentary Union Confer- 
ence and as a member of the special 
congressional delegation that toured 
NATO bases, I have been a keen observer 
of the operation of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram. 

I believe we have carried much too far 
the idea of winning friends among for- 
eign nations with money. While it is 
good sound policy on the part of the 
United States to assist those nations who 
want to help themselves with economic 
loans and small grants, it is absolutely 
absurd to supply expensive and some- 
times obsolete military hardware to for- 
eign dictators and kings who have no 
sympathy for our way of life and use our 
equipment to suppress the freedom of 
their own people. 

We did a wonderful job of rehabiliat- 
ing the economies of the countries of 
Western Europe through the Marshall 
plan. It saved the freedom of those 
countries and they are now back on their 
feet as independent nations. But al- 
though it may have been necessary once 
to furnish these Western European na- 
tions with military equipment for their 
defense, it does not make sense to me now 
that American taxpayers should pay with 
American dollars the cost of constructing 
military equipment in European fac- 
tories, especially when our national gold 
reserve is constantly dwindling. 

I understand fully the responsibility 
and authority granted by the Constitu- 
tion to the President of the United States 
to formulate and direct the foreign pol- 
icy of our Nation. I have continually 
supported the President in his foreign 
policy decisions. Although he may dis- 
agree with the President at times, a 
Member of Congress has no other choice. 
Congress can advise the President but it 
cannot dictate foreign policy to him. 

Yet I have consistently voted to pare 
down the President's budget requests for 
foreign aid each year. I know that our 
foreign policy did not suffer because of 
my vote for these cuts. Perhaps we 
would have had more friends abroad to- 
day if the cuts had been even larger. 

I believe fully in the cultural inter- 
change between the United States and 
other nations of the world. If we are 
to succeed in winning the newly emerg- 
ing nations to our way of life, as against 
international communism, we must pro- 
vide means for their leaders and educa- 
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tors to learn our culture and our stu- 
dents to understand their civilizations. 
The expense of such interchange is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the 
billions we have spent on so-called mili- 
tary assistance for people who could not 
use tanks and guns and certainly could 
not feed their children with cold steel. 

I feel sincerely proud that the bill 
which I introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, concurrently with Senator 
LYNDON B. Jounson’s introduction of a 
similar bill in the Senate, has become a 
law. An East-West Cultural Center at 
Hawaii is being established where schol- 
ars from the East and West can meet 
for study and exchange of knowledge 
and ideas. 

In recent years, an alarming number 
of small businesses have gone bank- 
rupt in the United States. This is not 
consistent with our way of life. A basic 
part of our economic philosophy has 
been the encouragement of individuals 
to own and operate their own businesses. 

During my two terms in Congress, I 
have strongly supported the Small Busi- 
ness Administration program, which 
makes loans to small businesses when 
financing is not obtainable from banks. 
I have endeavored to publicize the op- 
portunities and benefits which accrue to 
businessmen from the SBA program. 

Through the close cooperation of the 
able regional director of the SBA, Mr. 
Donald McLarnan, a former vice presi- 
dent of a large banking chain in south- 
ern California and long a successful 
banker, I have been able to obtain ap- 
proyal of $2,309,000 in SBA loans for 
small businessmen in Riverside and Im- 
perial Counties in the past 4 years. That 
is not a large sum of money, but it 
served to save a few businesses from 
going broke and enabled others to get 
on a firm footing or to make needed 
expansions. 

I am glad to observe, Mr. Speaker, 
that scores of students in my congres- 
sional district have taken advantage of 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, which I vigorously supported in 
Congress. This act provides Federal 
funds that make it possible for needy 
but worthy students to obtain loans 
from the colleges of their choice that are 
participating in the program. These 
funds are interest-free during the stu- 
dent’s school years. The act also in- 
cludes other programs to improve the 
quality of education. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that I am deeply grateful to the people 
of the two great counties of Riverside 
and Imperial for affording me the op- 
portunity to represent them in Congress 
during the past 4 years. It has been a 
wonderful privilege to serve with my 
colleagues under your leadership. I 
have formed close friendships and, as I 
said at the beginning of this report, 
these associations have been of invalu- 
able assistance to me in serving my con- 
stituents. The experience which I have 
gained, abetted by the constant and will- 
ing advice and counsel of my colleagues, 
has enabled me to broaden and increase 
the range of my services to my area and 
my country. 
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Congressman Ludwig Teller Reports to 
His Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, almost 4 
years ago, in early January of 1957, I 
presented myself at the bar of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to take the oath of office 
of the position to which the voters of my 
district had paid me the honor of elect- 
ing me. The following 4 years—because 
I was reelected in 1959—may not turn 
out to be the best years of my life; I 
will have to live longer to answer that 
question. But, up to date, I have never 
experienced anything in any way compa- 
rable to my service for 6 years as a 
member of the New York State Legis- 
lature and in the past four sessions as 
a Member of the Congress for the 20th 
Congressional District on Manhattan’s 
West Side. 


The sense of responsibility evoked can 
be appreciated only by the fortunate few 
who have been Members of the Senate 
or of the House. The subjects of legis- 
lation with which we have dealt are fas- 
Cinatingly interesting. The continual 
contact with my constituents in the full- 
time district office which I have main- 
tained in New York—not just those who 
voted for me but citizens of all parties 
in my district whom I represent regard- 
less of political affiliation—has been a 
deeply enriching experience. The ac- 
quaintanceship with my fellow Members 
in Congress from all parts of this coun- 
try has taught me to appreciate the 
breadth and the wealth of the United 
States, and the complex character of its 
problems. 

On the opening day of my first session 
in January 1957 that wise elder states- 
Man, Speaker of the House Sam Ray- 
BURN, expressed my feelings of today. 
After his many years of service in the 
Congress he stated his own conclusions, 
as follows: 

This is the highest theater that anyone 
plays in upon this earth today. I must refer 
again to the tremendous and at times ap- 
Palling responsibility that falls upon the 
Shoulders of each and every one of us. We 
must so act in the days to come that we 
Will merit the confidence and the faith not 
Only of our own people but of the people of 
the whole world, because your country and 
mine has been challenged to take the leader- 
ship of the free world. If we do not with 
Courage and judgment accept that leader- 
ship, then the world will be a place in which 
good men and women will be unhappy. 


The simple, honest, sincerity of this 
admonition was deeply impressive at the 
time and I believe that, underlying all 
the often sharp differences of opinion 
and judgment which have made the 
headlines during the past 4 years, my 
fellow Members and I have agreed with 
the Speaker’s conception of the nature 
of our responsibility, and that we have 
tried to base our action on it. 
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The special postconvention session of 
the 86th Congress, which recently con- 
cluded its work, was extremely disap- 
pointing. Efforts were unsuccessful to 
increase the national minimum wage and 
extend the Federal minimum wage law 
to millions of workers not now covered. 
The Congress also failed to pass, the 
much-needed bill which provides medical 
insurance for our senior citizens. The 
critical housing shortage and the need 
for urban renewal was left unremedied. 
And Federal assistance for local school 
construction and raising teachers’ sala- 
ries failed of enactment. My bill for an 
enlightened immigration law also failed 
to pass, but it seems clear to me that we 
must, if our status as the leader in the 
free world is to be maintained, com- 
pletely revise our immigration statute— 
the McCarran-Walter Act—so as to ad- 
mit worthwhile persons who are now de- 
nied entry into this country because of 
discriminating quota systems. Our pres- 
ent immigration policy should also be 
revised to abolish its arbitrary provisions 
which discriminate between native born 
and naturalized citizens. 

In 1957 and 1958 and 1959, at the end 
of each session of the Congress, I dis- 
tributed to all my constituents a brief 
evaluation of our work—both the accom- 
plishments and the shortcomings. To- 
day, I want to take a longer look. In- 
stead of telling you simply of the high- 
lights of the 1960 session I want to go 
back over the past 4 years and pick out 
what might in larger perspective be 
called the high highlights. A little per- 
spective—even the distance achieved 
during the brief period of the sessions of 
two Congresses—modifies and corrects 
some of the more immediate judgments. 
I cannot, to be sure, range in order of 
importance all the legislation which we 


enacted during this period. Only history - 


can do this, if even history can. But 
certain of our actions appear to warrant 
an “outstanding” rating, and these I 
wish to recall to you. 

In the 1957 session I believe that every 
one would agree that the Civil Rights 
Act was the most important legislative 
action. This was the first major legis- 
lation on the subject in the 80 years since 
the Reconstruction period following the 
Civil War. Far from satisfying those— 
of whom I count myself one—who 
wanted much stronger guarantees of civil 
rights, this compromise measure never- 
theless marked a substantial advance. 
The act created a Federal Civil Rights 
Commission and a special Civil Rights 
Division within the Department of Jus- 
tice, and it gave formidable new powers 
to the Federal Government to protect a 
basic civil right, the right to vote. 

This kind of legislation was so new and 
so difficult to formulate to meet the 
existing conditions that the Congress 
found it necessary during the past ses- 
sion to amend it very considerably. Un- 
der the 1960 law, Federal courts, through 
appointed referees, are authorized to 
safeguard voting rights; penalties are 
established for obstruction of court or- 
ders and for flight to avoid prosecution 
for vandalism; Federal election records 
must be preserved for 22 months; and 
the availability of funds is authorized 
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for the education of servicemen's chil- 
dren in areas where schools are closed 
by integration disputes. It is my hope 
that later Congresses will amplify and 
amend the laws of 1957 and 1960 to fur- 
ther protect voting rights, and to add the 
sanction of the Federal Government to 
guarantees cf other civil rights. In the 
past 4 years we have made a good start, 
and we must continue resolutely, The 
American people will not, I am certain, 
tolerate any more 80-year delays in pro- 
tecting for all its citizens those civil 
rights which constitute an essential part 
of our democratic form of government, 

For many years it appeared that the 
48 States constituting the United States 
of America were to be the total member- 
ship. Suddenly, we have added Alaska 
and Hawaii—both outside the continen- 
tal boundaries which scemed to be un- 
changeable. The excitement of welcom- 
ing our new members has spread all over 
the country and, I believe, has given us 
@ new appreciation of the meaning of 
our Nation. The U.S. S. R. has added 
many a country to her fold, but the con- 
trast in her methods and in the reactions 
of the peoples of those countries only 
emphasize the significance of our ac- 
tion. The Alaskans and Hawaiians 
sought American statehood as a high 
privilege and they are proud that it has 
been conferred upon them. The older 
States have welcomed them whole- 
heartedly, realizing full well the values 
of membership in our democratic Union. 

The Congress has enacted so much 
important legislation in the field of in- 
ternational affairs in the past 4 years 
that it is almost impossible to determine 
what has been most significant. Prob- 
ably the total effect, rather than the 
impact of any one measure, is note- 
worthy. 

In 1957, almost immediately after the 
session opened, the President asked the 
Congress to support him in an unusual 
action—a joint executive-congressional 
proclamation pledging the United States 
to use its military force if necessary to 
keep peace in the Middle East where a 
serious crisis had arisen. He also asked 
for authority to expend foreign aid funds 
for special projects in this area. The 
proposal involved an important con- 
stitutional question—whether Congress 
needed to authorize the President to act 
in the field of foreign affairs. A long 
debate preceded the final decision. Con- 
gress agreed only to proclaim that the 
United States was prepared to act mili- 
tarily if the President should deem it 
necessary, thus, by implication, placing 
the responsibility on the President alone. 
The request for special authority to use 
foreign aid funds was agreed to by Con- 
gress. This year I am proud to have 
cosponsored an amendment to the for- 
eign-aid program denying further for- 
eign aid to Nasser so long as he remains 
in defiance of the United Nations Reso- 
lution commanding free international 
access to the Suez Canal. This amend- 
ment was enacted into law. It is in Nne 
with our traditions of free international 
trade, and if properly implemented may 
help to bring peace in the Middle East. 

In 1957 the United States ratified the 
statute of the International Atomic 
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Energy Agency, thus implementing the 
1953 atoms-for-peace program. Every 
year the Congress appropriates millions 
of dollars to carry out the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, much of 
which is accomplished in cooperation 
with friendly foreign nations. The Con- 
gress honored me in 1958 when it ap- 
pointed me a delegate to the Second In- 
ternational Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, held in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Here scientists from all 
over the world assembled, and I had an 
opportunity to observe at first hand, and 
to report my findings to the Congress, 
the incredible possibilities for the good 
of human beings which exist in the 
peaceful exploitation of the mysterious 
world of atomic energy. 

In 1958 the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act was extended for 4 years, a 
victory for liberal trade forces. This ac- 
tion strengthened and extended the 
President’s authority to make agree- 
ments with other countries for the mu- 
tual reduction of tariffs. 

In 1959 the Congress authorized a $50 
million a year plan to improve health 
conditions through international cooper- 
ation in research, training, and plan- 
ning. The Senate ratified an extension 
of the 10-year old International Wheat 
Agreement for another 3 years to July 
31, 1962. Our subscriptions to the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund 
were increased by considerable amounts. 
Congress provided for U.S. membership 
in the Inter-American Development 
Bank to aid in the economic development 
of Latin American countries. The 1959 
session thus gave proof of American 
concern with world affairs and our desire 
to work cooperatively with other nations. 

The 1960 record is also encouraging. 
This year, in the last days of the session, 
Congress authorized $500 million for as- 
sistance in the development of Latin 
America and $100 million for aid in the 
reconstruction of earthquake-devastated 
Chile. We authorized American par- 
ticipation in parliamentary conferences 
with Mexico. 

While, therefore, the Congress has 
made progress in our long-neglected re- 
sponsibilities toward our Latin American 
neighbors, we still lack an integrated 
single policy. The many small policies 
and the several agencies moving in dif- 
ferent directions overlap and are waste- 
ful and lack overall unity. Accordingly, 
in a speech which I delivered in the Con- 
gress on Wednesday, August 26, this year, 
I proposed a Marshall-type plan for 
Latin America. The Marshall plan saved 
Europe from communism. A similar 
plan can, in our own interests, do the 
same thing for our stanch friends and 
neighbors in Latin America by helping to 
develop industrial plants and agricul- 
tural efficiency to relieve the people of 
shockingly high unemployment and, for 
most of the people in Latin America, near 
starvation. 

The last subject in the area of inter- 
national affairs should, possibly, have 
been placed at the head of the list. 
Every year the Congress gives the most 
serious consideration to the great mutual 
security program, preliminary to making 
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the annual appropriations for its opera- 
tion. To describe the long debates, the 
differences of opinion between the advo- 
cates and the opponents of various 
phases of the program and of its in- 
creasing costs, and the interrelationships 
between the Republican executive branch 
which must administer the program and 
the Democratic Congress which must 
furnish the funds, this fascinating his- 
tory is far too long to recount in my 
brief review. But the program advances 
and the Congress continues its strong 
support. 

Realistically speaking, the congres- 
sional actions which I have been discuss- 
ing under the heading of “International 
Affairs” might well be classified as de- 
fense measures,” since they most cer- 
tainly are designed to strengthen our 
position in the world through improved 
relations with other countries. But the 
Congress has not neglected defense in 
the conventional sense of the term. A 
most important law, providing for a 
complete reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, was enacted in 1958. 

It is a well-known fact that Congress 
has increasingly taken the position that 
the administration's defense policies are 
inadequate to secure our safety against 
the Soviet threat. This was strikingly 
illustrated during the 1960 session. We 
appropriated for fiscal 1961 about $660 
million more for defense purposes than 
the President had requested. The addi- 
tional amount was for such items as in- 
creased production of missile-firing 
Polaris submarines, accelerated develop- 
ment of the B-70 high-altitude bomber 
and the Samos reconnaissance satellite, 
preparations for a continuous airborne 
alert of bombers, and improvement of 
troop-carrying airlift equipment. The 
President, of course, has complete au- 
thority to spend, or not to spend, these 
funds, but the intent of Congress that 
they should be used was clearly ex- 
pressed, 

I wish to call particular attention to 
congressional interest in the field of 
space science and investigation—a func- 
tion undreamed of only a few years ago. 
In 1958 we created a new Federal agency, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration—usually called NASA—to 
devise and administer nonmilitary pro- 
grams for the development and explora- 
tion of outer space. The work of the 
new agency has expanded very rapidly, 
and has attracted wide public interest 
and approval. Congress scrutinized its 
record very carefully in 1959 and 1960, 
preliminary to appropriating the in- 
creasingly large amounts of money 
needed for space research and develop- 
ment. 

Two other civilian programs with im- 
portant relationships to national secu- 
rity should be noted. Congress con- 
tinues to give strong support to the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. In 
1958 Congress created an independent 
Federal Aviation Agency, with authority 
over the Nation's airways which had 
previously been exercised by subordinate 
agencies within the major executive 

ts. 


I have spent so much time on inter- 
national relations and defense matters 
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that I may have created the impression 
that the Congress is little concerned 
with domestic matters, which, of course, 
is very far from the truth. Every year 
we deal with important legislation re- 
lating to agriculture, the general econ- 
omy, labor, public welfare, and natural 
resources. These are laws which affect 
the individual citizen more directly than 
do legislation relating to international 
relations and defense, and they are less 
difficult for him to understand. No one 
would claim, however, particularly in 
view of the present international situ- 
ation, that they are more important to 
him. Perhaps I can briefly recall to you 
some of our major accomplishments to 
refresh your memory. 
AGRICULTURE 

The major problem during the past 4 
years has been the imposition of price 
supports for basic farm commodities—a 
very complex matter which has not been 
settled to anyone's satisfaction. The 
New York Times on September 2, 1960, 
in reviewing the work of the recently 
concluded session stated that “the stale- 
mate between the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and the congressional Democrats 
over farm policy continued this session, 
without even the usual gesture of send- 
ing a price-support bill to the White 
House to be vetoed.” I wish that I could 
say that this was incorrect or unduly 
pessimistic, but I cannot. One of the 
least satisfactory records of the Congress 
during my term of membership is in the 
area of agricultural legislation. Even 
though I represent an urban district I 
realize only too well that this is a matter 
of serious concern to city dwellers, not 
merely to farmers, and I sincerely hope 
that the new Congress assembling next 
January under new administration lead- 
ership will be able to arrive at some so- 
lution. There is an additional problem 
I should like to mention—the fact that 
the cost of food at the grocery and veg- 
etable and butcher shops has been stead- 
ily increasing for the American house- 
wife, but the American farmer has been 
getting less and less each year for his 
farm products. I have called for a con- 
gressional investigation of this strange 
situation. I believe the Congress has a 
duty to get at the bottom of it, and to 
adopt measures which will remedy it. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


In 1958, I was gratified that my bill to 
compe] disclosure of private welfare ben- 
efit and pension plans was enacted into 
law. Congress recognized that the mil- 
lions of beneficiaries of these plans had 
been kept in the dark as to their finan- 
cial operations, and the new law provides 
for publicity which is in the general in- 
terest. I was naturally gratified over 
my appointment, while still a freshman, 
as chairman of a special committee of 
the Congress on Welfare and Pension 
Plans. The Teller Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act, which the AFL- 
CIO referred to as the greatest victory 
over big banking and insurance lobbies 
in 60 years, was the product of this spe- 
cial committee. I hope to have a hand 
in improving this law in light of the 
facts disclosed as a result of the Teller 
law, which is a beginning in what I 
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hope will become a vehicle for protecting 
working people in their vested rights un- 
der welfare and pension plans. 

Billions of dollars of pension and wel- 
fare trust funds exist in this country 
as a result of collective bargaining. 
Some of these trust funds are admin- 
istered solely by unions, others estab- 
lished after the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act are jointly administered by 
employers and unions. -The investment 
of these funds in common stocks of 
American corporations may have vast re- 
percussions in the way in which manage- 
ment is exercised, particularly if the in- 
vestors decide to exercise a participating 
hand in the operation of the business. 
Union efforts to participate in manage- 
ment may be intensified by increased 
automation and its effects on employ- 
ment. 

Accordingly, at the request of our 
House Committee on Education of which 
I am a member, I have been engaged in 
a study of existing plans and practices 
by which unions participate in business 
Management. My study, which has con- 
tinued this year, led me to examine exist- 
ing plans and practices in this important 
field in Great Britain, Germany, and 
France, and an adequate and well- 
rounded study will have to examine the 
Situation in Italy where union-manage- 
ment cooperative plans have reached a 
high point; also in Spain, where we have 
little specific information available in 
this ‘country but where these plans are 
alleged to exist. On Tuesday, February 
2 of this year, I made a report to the 
Congress on my findings in this field of 
worker participation in business man- 
agement. P 

One of the antirecession measures of 
the 1958 session provided for supplemen- 
tary unemployment compensation to job- 
less workers, by granting to the States 
repayable Federal advances if they 
would agree to continue benefits to job- 
less workers who had exhausted their 
Tights under the Federal-State unem- 
Ployment system. Extra payments 
ranging to $45 a week for a maximum of 
13 weeks were authorized. I was 
Naturally disappointed that my more 
comprehensive bill on the subject was 
not passed; we have far to go toward 
adequately protecting our people against 
the consequences of unemployment, par- 
ticularly in time of recession. 

In 1959 Congress passed a stiff law 


dealing with corruption in the union- 


Management field. Some provisions of 
the act also cut down traditional eco- 
nomic pressures by labor unions. At- 
tempts in the 1960 session to amend 
these provisions were unsuccessful. As 
& member of the Subcommittee on 
Union-Management Relations I was 
Preoccupied for months, spending days 
and nights often without surcease, in 
the drafting of this law. My bill aimed 
at racketeering and corruption—H.R. 
7811—was defeated, and the Landrum- 
Griffin bill prevailed, but to my gratifi- 
Cation about 100 amendments from my 
bill were accepted by Landrum-Griffin 
because they were convinced that, what- 
ever our political differences, the com- 
Plicated realities of union-management 
relations ought to be taken heed of. 
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In 1960, after prolonged effort to pass 
an act liberalizing the wage-hour law 
by increasing the minimum wage rate 
and extending coverage to several mil- 
lion more workers, failure was conceded 
and the leaders decided that it would be 
better to try again in 1961 under a new 
and fresh political climate, rather than 
to accept such a weak measure as the 
only one which it would have been pos- 
sible to enact, 

THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


During the past 4 years the state of 
the national economy has furnished the 
background of a vast number of con- 
gressional actions. In my reports for 
1957, 1958, and 1959 I dealt with the 
subject at more length than will be pos- 
sible in the present report, which must 
of necessity note only a few major en- 
actments. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1958 
authorized a greatly accelerated program 
of assistance to the federally aided high- 
way program and provided $1.8 billion 
of new funds for immediate expansion. 
This furnished needed aid to highway 
transportation, and acted also as an 
antirecession measure. During each ses- 
sion Congress has continued its support. 


In 1958 Congress gave the Small Busi- 


ness Administration permanent status, 
a real victory for public and private 
forces seeking to assist small business. 
In the same year we passed the Small 
Business Investment Act, providing for 
loans to State and federally chartered 
small business investment companies. 

In 1959 a new Federal program was 
inaugurated, with an initial authoriza- 
tion of $389,500,000 in loans and grants 
for industrial redevelopment in econom- 
ically depressed areas. A measure on 
the same subject, passed by both Houses 
in 1958, had been vetoed by the President, 
and in 1960 he vetoed another measure. 
The three measures differed in many re- 
spects but their common worthwhile pur- 
pose was to aid the national economy 
through assistance to those areas of the 
country in which unemployment is ex- 
cessive and the economy is suffering from 
lack of funds to develop its resources. 

HOUSING 

Legislation dealing with housing can 
be considered, with equally good reason 
as being in the interest of the general 
economy or in the interest of the individ- 
ual homeowner or renter. The large 
amounts of Federal aid to housing have 
certainly benefited the construction in- 
dustry which constitutes a major sector 
of the national economy. I shall review 
briefly the principal legislation of the 
past 4 years without attempting to ex- 
plain the complex background of clash- 
ing forces which determined the content 
of these acts. That is altogether too 
long and difficult a story to recount in a 
paragraph or two. 

In 1957, Public Law 104 liberalized 
several existing programs; lowered the 
minimum downpayment required to pur- 
chase a house with an FHA-insured 
mortgage and provided additional funds 
for buying home mortgages from banks 
and other private lenders. 

In 1958 an emergency housing law 
sought to encourage a substantial in- 
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crease in new housing units, chiefly 
through expanding existing programs. 
An omnibus bill in 1959 provided for a 
$1.375 billion housing program empha- 
sizing low-cost housing, college housing, 
urban renewal, and a more realistic pro- 
gram for housing for the elderly. One 
hundred million dollars was provided for 
direct Federal loans to veterans in rural 
and small urban areas. In the past 
session we extended the life of the home 
repair and improvement program and 
lifted the ceiling on FHA insurance; in- 
creased the revolving fund for college 
housing loans and the revolving fund for 
community facility loans. This is a good 
record considered on its face, but to a 
large group in and out of Congress, of 
which I count myself one, it falls far 
short of what should have been done. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
failed to take account of the national 
housing crisis. Witness Eisenhower's re- 
peated veto of fairly modest housing bills 
passed by the Congress. It is my hope 
that the 1961 session of the Congress will 
be able to come to grips with the prob- 
lem. Here are some of the dimensions 
of the problem: 

First. The title I scandal, and the use 
of urban renewal funds for profiteering. 

Second. Adequate funds for housing, 
including guarantees that Federal funds 
will be used for a balanced program for 
low- and middle-income housing. 

Third. Adequate assurances that de- 
cent relocation practices and adequate 
compensation policies will be followed for 
tenants who are compelled to move be- 
cause of title I urban renewal practices. 

Fourth. Protection of small businesses 
when title I urban renewal programs are 
adopted. Ihave proposed the establish- 
ment of a Federal commission to examine 
into the adequacy of compensation on 
condemning properties for needed hous- 
ing developments. But in addition it 
will be necessary to afford to small 
businesses the opportunity to reestablish 
themselves at the site where the develop- 
ment takes place. 

SOCIAL WELFARE; EDUCATION 


As a member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, I have had the 
opportunity to deal at firsthand with an 
aspect of social welfare in which I have 
a great interest—education. This is not 
easy legislation to formulate because of 
many conflicts, One of them has to do 
with Federal versus State control of edu- 
cation, a somewhat fictitious issue since 
not a single effort has been made in the 
Federal-aid bills to control local educa- 
tion. Another deals with the problem of 
school segregation; any -Federal school 
aid bill would violate our traditions and 
aspirations if it permitted Federal funds 
to be used for building segregated schools. 
A third has to do with the grant of funds 
for private or parochial schools, but the 
difficulty of working out machinery for 
guaranteeing long-term bonds led to 
abatement of the demand for Federal 
funds in this area. 

It is undeniable that the Nation as a 
whole must have an educational system 
which is adequate to the increasingly 
pressing need for a well-educated citi- 
zenry. At the same time we are firmly 
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committed to our traditional belief that 
provision of educational opportunity is, 
and must continue to be, within the con- 
trol of our State and local governments. 
The problem is to insure that both poli- 
cies are fully supported. 

After failure in 1957 to enact a law 
providing Federal aid, in 1958 we were 
able to get agreement on the National 
Defense Education Act, setting up a 7- 
year $1 billion program of Federal loans 
and grants to students and schools to en- 
able needy students to obtain an educa- 
tion. The National Defense Education 
Act is a milestone because it is the first 
Federal law of general application in the 
field of education and emphasizes the 
national character of our responsibility 
in this important field. 

In 1959 Congress authorized grants up 
to $1 million to each State to purchase 
television facilities and equipment, upon 
the State's agreement to provide land 
and buildings, to operate and maintain 
an education channel. Our House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor this year 
approved two bills for consideration of 
the Congress; one was a straight school 
construction bill, the other provided 
Federal aid not only for school construc- 
tion but for raising teachers’ salaries. I 
cosponsored both of these bills and par- 
ticipated in drafting them. After work- 
ing throughout the 1960 session, the Con- 
gress was unable to agree on proposed 
legislation for Federal aid to public 
schools. Compromises were made to suit 
the administration and southern Mem- 
bers but even these concessions were not 
sufficient and the bill died at the end 
of the session. The problem will not 
solve itself, however, and the next ad- 
ministration and Congress will again be 
faced with it. Providing first-class edu- 
cational opportunity is the No. 1 imple- 
mentation of our national security pol- 
icy, and failure to make available ade- 
quate Federal aid in a suitable form is a 
serious setback. 

Social security legislation is under 
consideration at every session.- In 1958 
we passed an act liberalizing social se- 
curity benefits, the principal feature of 
which was to increase old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance by 7 percent. In the 
recently concluded session of 1960 no 
Measure attracted more public atten- 
tion than the one which provided medi- 
cal care for the aged, and increased the 
coverage under existing social security 
programs. The high cost of medical 
care for the aged and the need for in- 
creased social security benefits convinced 
most Members of Congress of the urgen- 
cy of enacting new legislation, but there 
were widely different and strongly held 
views on the specifics of the measure. I 
participated in drafting, and cospon- 
sored, the Forand bill, which provides 
for a system of hospitalization benefits, 
nursing home care, and surgical benefits, 
for those who are recipents of social se- 
curity benefits. This is a modest begin- 
ning, it provides medical care as a mat- 
ter of right and thus avoids the abhor- 
rent needs test, is limited to our senior 
citizens, and is easily administered. 

It is undeniable that the coming elec- 
tions had an important effect on the 
outcome. The bill that finally went to 
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the White House called for $202 million 
in grants for relief-type State programs 
during the first year, with the States 
paying $61 million. About 1,360,000 
needy persons over 65 would be poten- 
tial beneficiaries under this measure. 
Coverage under existing social security 
programs was somewhat increased. The 
Congress will have to reconsider medical 
care for the aged in view of the very 
considerable justified dissatisfaction 
with the new program. 

Legislation relating to health in 1958 
included extension for 5 years of Federal 
grants for hospital construction. This 
Federal-aid program has been most suc- 
cessful. 

In 1959 Congress provided for a volun- 
tary Federal civilian employees health 
benefit program similar to those avail- 
able to large employee groups in private 
employment. The plan is financed by 
payroll deductions and an equal con- 
tribution by the Government. The im- 
mediate acceptance of this health bene- 
fit program by the very large majority 
of Federal employees gives evidence of 
Congress’ wisdom in establishing it. 

The several programs of aid to veterans 
are so well established that Congress’ 
principal duty is the provision of the very 
large amounts of money needed to imple- 
ment them. In 1957 compensation pay- 
ments for service-connected disabilities 
were increased by 10 percent, with more 
for 100-percent disability. 

Juvenile delinquency has been a na- 
tional scandal, but until this year it was 
not viewed as a national problem. Asa 
member of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, I cosponsored a bill 
to make a massive national attack upon 
the roots of the problem, and I am happy 
to report that the Congress passed the 
program. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Early this year I circulated among my 
constituents approximately 80,000 copies 
of a questionnaire on currently impor- 
tant national issues. The results con- 
firmed that the 20th Congressional Dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent 
takes a liberal point of view. This is evi- 
denced in the overwhelming support for 
increased housing expenditures, for Fed- 
eral aid to education, and particularly 
for improvements in social security bene- 
fits, There was sharp and even division 
as to whether our country should accord 
diplomatic recognition to Red China. 
Interest in preventing inflation was 
strongly expressed, but at the same time 
the great majority of responses favored 
continuation of those spending programs 
which are necessary for the national se- 
curity, such as the foreign-aid program. 

Above all else, perhaps, the answers to 
the questionnaire expressed an insistent 
interest in achieving peace, in the Middle 
East and in the world generally. A great 
Majority of the responses, for example, 
favored more aggressive policies for sus- 
pending further testing of nuclear- 
weapons. 

A questionnaire has greatest value 
when a substantial number of responses 
are received. Of 80,000 questionnaires 
distributed, approximately 7,500 re- 
sponses were received. This, of course, 
together with the difficulty of formulat- 
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ing fair yet specific and plainly worded 
questions, detracts from the value of the 
questionnaire as a sufficiently reliable 
test of sentiment. But repeated use of 
the questionnaire will undoubtedly in- 
crease the number of responses and the 
reliability of the conclusions to be drawn 
from them. 
CONCLUSION 

I believe that my recapitulation of 
some of the high points of the past 4 
years gives point to the truth of Speaker 
Raysurn’s statement, which I quoted in 
my opening remarks, to the effect that 
Congress bears a “tremendous and at 
times appalling responsibility.” The 
honor of being chosen to accept this re- 
sponsibility is proportionately great, and 
I have never been unaware either of the 
honor or of the responsibility. We have 
made history, of course, but the test of 
our work will be, again in the Speaker's 
words, whether we have helped to make 
the world a place in which good men and 
women will be happy. Strengthening 
and perpetuating the greatest demo- 
cratic Government the world has ever 
seen is the most important action which 
can be taken to insure the happiness of 
our own citizens and, through us, of all 
the peoples of the world. I thank my 
constituents most humbly for having 
given me the opportunity to make my 
small contribution to this magnificent 
purpose. 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche: Teacher, Humani- 
tarian, and World Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, few men 
better warrant the title of teacher, hu- 
manitarian, and world citizen than Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary of the 
United Nations. Since the establish- 
ment of the United Nations in 1945, Dr. 
Bunche has served the organization in 
various capacities as a member of the 
U.S. delegation and as an official of the 
United Nations. His successful efforts to 
bring about an armistice as U.N. media- 
tor in Palestine earned for him the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1950. 

When United Nations forces were dis- 
patched to the Congo, Dr. Bunche was 
named chief U.N. representative and 
charged with the difficult task of restor- 
ing order and stability to the Congo. In 
these efforts he inevitably came into con- 
flict with those who preferred continued 
chaos and disaster, and was forced to 
terminate his peacemaking mission. 
However, we may be confident that his 
extensive knowledge of Africa and her 
people will contribute to a strengthened 
United Nations role in that continent. 

Under leave to extend, I include an 
oversea release from the World News 
Service in Chicago, which describes Dr. 
Bunche's recall as a serious blow to the 
aspirations of peace-loving men every- 
where: 
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RECALL or Dr. RALPH J. BUNCHE a SERIOUS 


EBtow TO ASPIRATIONS OF Prace-Lovina 


FREEMEN THE WORLD OVER 


Untren Narions,—Ralph Johnson Bunche, 
teacher, humanitarian, and world citizen. 
Few men would warrant this title as well as 
the United Nations Under Secretary. 

Dr. Ralph has been in Leopoldvilie since 
June, charged by the 80-odd nation members 
of the United Nations Organization with the 
dificult and trying task of saving, the Congo 
for the Congolese people. 

Like all peacemakers, Dr. Bunche's efforts 
in the Congo aroused the passions of those 
who hope to gain advantage from human 
misery, chaos, and disaster. But to most 
Nation-memibers of the U.N. who will not 
permit it to be turned into a tool of any polit- 
ical power, Dr. Bunche returns to United 
Nations headquarters a martyr to the aspira- 
tions of peace-loving men everywhere. 

Born: in Detroit, Auch,, in 1904, the grand- 

son of a Negro slave, Dr. Bunche was or- 
Phaned at an early age. Showing the same 
determination which has led him to next to 
the highest ranking post in the UN. he 
graduated from public high school in Cali- 
fornia and eventually acquired a B.A. degree 
from the University of California. 
t Upon completion of a thesis on European 
colonial policies, Dr. Bunche received his 
Ph.D. from Harvard University in 1934. His 
thesis was never published, possibly because 
it was said to be extremely critical of Euro- 
Pean colonial practices. 

Dr. Bunche’s interest and knowledge of 
Africa, the land of his fathers, came early. 
In 1937, he completed postdoctoral study at 
the University of Cape ‘Town in South Africa. 
He also studied colonial policies in East and 
West Africa, and in Asia, 

Thus prepared, Dr. Bunche began a dis- 

ed teaching career, progressing from 
lowest ranking: instructor to professor of 
Political science at Howard University in 
Washington, D.C., and at the same time 
Served as a directer of the Institute of Race 
Relations at Swarthmore College. 

Dr. Bunche was a key figure in the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations Organization 
in San Francisco in 1945, serving as a mem- 
ber of the United States delegation. In 
1946, he became director of the trusteeship 
division of the United Nations, and in 1948 
Was promoted to director of the department 
Of trusteeship and non-self-governing terri- 
tories. 

In this role, Dr. Bunche continued his 
Great interest in the problems of the African 
trust territories and brought to bear his ex- 
tensive knowledge of the problems of 
Co} in Africa. 

After the assassination of Count Berna- 
dotte, U.N. mediator in Palestine in 1948, Dr. 
Bunche was asked to carry on the dan 
but important role of trying to solve the 
Palestine issue. Refusing to allow the U.N. 
to be used as a tool by either side in this dis- 
pute, Dr. Bunche was eventually able to bring 
about an armistice. For this, he won the 
Nobel peace prize in 1950. 

Dr. Bunche is the recipient of many other 

ed awards and citations. He 
holds over 20 honorary degrees from Ameri- 
dan universities. He has been the subject of 
innumerable special articles and stories in 
g newspapers and magazines through- 

Out the world. 

In addition to his many activities and re- 
Sponsibilities, Dr. Bunche continues, as a 
Negro, to be vitally concerned with the prob- 
ems of race relations, not only in America 
but throughout the world. He continues to 
bea leading member of the National Associa- 

n for the Advancement of Colored People 
and to serve on the board of directors of the 
American Council on Race Relations. 

To the racists of South Africa, Ralph 
Bunche would be a “kafir” or a “native.” 
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To the Chinese Communists, he is the 
overlord of U.N. imperialism in the Congo. 

But to millions of people in America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, he is truly Ralph 
Johnson Bunche, teacher, humanitarian, and 
world citizen, 


Nobody Is a Second-Class Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


op OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. AYRES. “Nobody Is a Second- 
Class Citizen, so Johnny Rumphorst Gets 
His Clearance by Air Force,“ is the title 
of an excellent article by Jack Anderson, 
Washington correspondent of Parade 
magazine, which was carried on July 17, 
1960, by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
many other leading newspapers. Mr. 
Anderson describes in some detail the 
heart-warming story of how my colleague 
THOMAS Curtis of St. Louis, Mo., helped 
get an innocent young airman cleared in 
a security case, Mr. Anderson, who 
worked many months in getting all the 
details of this story, deserves our thanks 
for bringing to the attention of the coun- 
try. the hard work and courage which 
has been shown by Tom Curtis in fight- 
ing and winning this important civil lib- 
erties case. The editors of Parade al- 
lowed Mr. Anderson and his staff to 
search this country to put this story to- 
gether, and America is the richer for 
having this report which shows how one 
Congressman can by diligent study and 
fearless pursuit clear the name of a fine 
native-born young American. Tom Cur- 
Tis first heard of this case from the fam- 
ily of this young man when he was 
threatened with a permanent black mark 
on his record. After many weeks of cor- 
respondence and personal interviews 
with top Pentagon officials, Tom Curtis 
decided that this young man was inno- 
cent. By studying the maps of Western 
Europe, Tom Curtis discovered one night 
that the military by mistake had placed 
the young man’s former family home in 
Eastern Europe. Although often turned 
down by various officials, Tom Curtis 
kept right after this case in order to win 
it. And this he did. The American Civil 
Liberties Union and others have watched 
this battle with interest and admiration. 
Throughout the many months of battle, 
Tom Curtis never allowed a single press 
release to go out on this case, as he felt 
this might endanger the fight being 
waged for this young airman. Although 
great credit, and certainly editorial sup- 
port, would have come to Tom CURTIS 
from such papers as the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Curzis insisted on silence till 
the case was either lost or permanently 
won. Our admiration must go to a fellow 
legislator who has been so modest about 


this case and others like it which he has 


won for his St. Louis constituents. Next 
January when Congress reconvenes, Tom 
Curtis intends once more to take up the 
battle on behalf of men and women who 
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are unfairly handled in this manner. 
People in St. Louis’ Second Congres- 
sional District comprising St. Louis 
County and South St. Louis are indeed 
fortunate to have had for 10 years such 
a courageous and persistent Representa- 
tive. 

Hard-boiled practical newsmen like 
Mr. Anderson have been truly moved by 
this case and the happy conclusion Tom 
Curtis brought to this good American 
family. To have an effective Congress, 
one needs able and courageous inde- - 
pendent Congressman like Tom CURTIS. 
Noon 1s a SECOND-CLASS CITIZEN, 80 JOHNNY 

RumpHorst GETS His CLEARANCE BY AM 

Force 

(By Jack Anderson, Parade Washington 

correspondent) 

LACKLAND Am Force Base, Tex.—Between 
bites at a ham sandwich the sergeant glanced 
up at the tall, fair-haired alrman and an- 
nounced laconically: “You've failed your 
security check.“ 

The airman stiffened. All his hopes and 
ambitions, so high only moments before, sud- 
denly plunged like spent rockets. “But why?” 
he stammered. The sergeant poked his teeth 
with his tongue. “Dunno,” he said. “Mebbe 
on account of your relatives in Germany.” 

For Basic Airman John Rumphorst, 18, it 
was a crushing blow. He was American born 
and bred; he had never seen Germany or met 
his relatives there. He had shown both en- 
thuslaem and aptitude for the Air Force, 
placing in the top 2 percent in basic training 
tests here. This opened the way for special 
language training at a university he had 
never dared dream of attending. 

Believing he had made the grade, Johnny 
had written home only the day before to tell 
his parents in St. Louis, Mo., that he ex- 
pected to study Chinese at Yale. He started 
his letter boyishly with a frontispiece in big, 
bold letters: “I made it." Then he went on 
to exclaim: “Did you ever think it? Me at 
Yale. Whoopee.” He signed: “Your scholar 
son, Johnny, Yipeeee. P.S. I'm happy.“ 

Now he had another letter to write. Back 
in his quarters, he struggled for the right 
words. Dear Mom and Dad,” he began, “I 
don’t quite know how to put this after the 
letter in the mail yesterday. To put it as 
bluntly as possible, ‘Disregard previous let- 
ter.“ I get out of bed smiling at the world 
and everything goes OK until I get a pink 
slip of paper. This paper asks me to report 
to a certain building. I report and am given 
the news that I have failed the security 
check.” 

Johnny Rumphorst later was to learn his 
patriotism never had been in doubt. He had 
been turned down simply because the Air 
Force considered it too expensive to investi- 
gate his German relatives. In the words of 
the then Air Force Secretary James Douglas. 
a loyalty check beyond our borders was re- 
garded as a luxury.“ It was cheaper to 
brand the boy as a security risk. 

If this blind ruling was a shock for young 
Rumphorst, it was a thunderbolt for his 
father, Bernhard Rumphorst, a naturalized 
American and fiercely proud of his adopted 
country. Born in Muenster, Germany, he 
came to the United States in 1927. He found 
a job as an airplane mechanic, married an 
American girl in 1936, became a citizen. 

When the United States declared war on 
Germany in 1941, Bernhard Rumphorst, like 
many other ex-German nationals, was in- 
vestigated by the FBI and given a clean slate. 
In 1955 he was granted a special security 
clearance to work on secret aviation projects. 

He was pleased and proud when son John 
joined the Alr Force. Then John's letter 
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came. Stern, balding Barnhard Rumphorst 
seethed with sorrow and anger. 

He found himself remembering his own 
loyalty oath and wondering whether there 
were not, after all, two kinds of American 
citizens, those born in this country and 


those naturalized, like himself. He decided’ 


to do what every citizen is entitled to do. 
He went to see his Congressman. 

Representative Tom Curtis, Republican, 
of Missouri, listened sympathetically, then 
began a one-man battle that he carried right 
up to President Eisenhower. His opening 
blast was a letter to the Alr Force demand- 
ing an explanation. Back came a reply in 
February 1959, from Secretary Douglas, ex- 
plaining the luxury ruling. He gave assur- 
ance that Rumphorst’s rejection on security 
grounds should not be interpreted as a re- 
fiection on the loyalty to the United States 
of either Airman Rumphorst or his father. 
The question of loyalty did not enter into 
consideration inasmuch as an investigation 
was not conducted. 

This confirmed Congressman CURTIS’ grow- 
ing suspicion that John Rumphorst had 
been declared a security risk simply to save 
a few dollars. He was being penalized not 
because he was disloyal but because it would 
costs too much to prove him loyal. The 
father immediately offered to pay the costs 
to clear his son. The offer was turned down. 


WAR OF WORDS 


Curtis also learned of an extraordinary Air 
Force gaffe not mentioned in Douglas’ letter. 
Apparently the officers who handled the 
Rumphorst case had never heard of Muen- 
ster and, without bothering to check a map, 
had assumed it was in East Germany. 
Actually, both Muenster and the Rumphorst 
relatives are in and sympathetic to West 
Germany. 

The Congressman concluded it was high 
time to make a personal call upon Douglas. 
The conversation that followed became so 
loud and angry that it could be heard dis- 
tinctly outside the office.. Here is the explo- 
sive highlight, as taken down by an aid: 

“Mr. Dovas. My job, sir, is to protect the 
United States. 

“Mr. Curtis. And my job Is to protect the 
rights of individual citizens. You don't seem 
to understand that there is only one kind of 
American citizen. That is full American 
citizenship. There is no law that makes dif- 
ferent types of citizens.” 

The visit ended with both men completely 
losing their tempers. Douglas dared the Con- 
gressman to do anything to upset the Air 
Force decision. Curtis informed him icily 
that he would go to the President. 

In his letter to Ike, Curtis reviewed 
Johnny’s case and concluded: “Are we going 
to have loyalty based upon the criteria of 
not having relatives behind the Iron Curtain 
because it takes time to investigate specific 
cases?” 

A week later the President replied, prom- 
ising: “I shall certainly take a close look at 
this matter and shall see that you have a 
further report on it shortly.” But the prom- 
ised report took the Air Force's side. 


CHANGE OF HEART 


But Congressman Curtis was not to be put 
off. His persistence finally forced Douglas to 
order an investigation—with the happiest of 
results. Seven months from the day his 
world had fallen apart, John Rumphorst was 
granted full clearance. 

Young Rumphorst took the victory calmly. 
“I guess I’m lucky,” he said, “to be born ina 
country where democracy does prevail—even 
if it does get sidetracked at times.” 

At his family’s new home, a pink stucco 
duplex in Los Angeles, Bernhard Rumphorst, 
his wife, daughter Betty Jane, and son Bobby 
held a celebration. Bernhard told Parade: 
“Nothing that has ever happened to me has 
caused me more heartache or more humilia- 
tion. But itis all over now. Only in America 
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with men like Curtis could 
such a miracle happen.“ 

And Congressman Curtis? Said he: “I was 
happy to help young Rumphorst, but I have 
only started. Round 2 in this battle will 
be to make the Air Force change its overall 
policy so this can’t happen to other young 
Americans born of naturalized citizens.” 


The House Rules Committee and Its 
Stranglehold Over Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it should now be clear to all 
Members of the House that we as a Na- 
tion can no longer tolerate abuses of 
power such as have taken place during 
this Congress by a small group who con- 
trol the House Rules Committee. Year 
after year, we have seen legislation of 
vital concern to our citizens die at the 
hands of the Republican-Southern Dem- 
ocratic coalition which has six votes on 
the committee—enough to keep any bill 
from obtaining a rule. 


It should be well noted that 100 per- 
cent of the four Republicans on the 
Rules Committee generally voted to bot- 
tle up the vital legislation, while 75 per- 
cent of the eight Democrats on the com- 
mittee generally voted to permit the 
House to work its will in debating and 
voting on such measures. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the text of a study 
prepared at my request by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service at the conclusion 
of the last Congress. It traces some of 
the most flagrant examples of the abuse 
of power by the House Rules Committee 
during the past 10 years in the 82d 
through the 85th Congresses. The study 
is as follows: 

THE RULES COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES—SOME EXAMPLES OF Irs IN- 
FLUENCE ON LEGISLATION DURING THE 825, 
83D, 84TH, AND 85TH CONGRESSES 


This report consists of a limited number 
of examples of the influence on the fate 
of legislation exerted by the House Commit- 
tee on Rules. It does not pretend to exhaust 
the subject, but only to describe those in- 
stances which received some attention in 
newspapers and periodicals. The committee 
itself issues no annual or re- 
port of its activities; nor have we discovered 
such information in any other official or 
nonofficial sources. It is often difficult, 
therefore, to establish that a particular bill 
was not considered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives simply because of the committee's 
disfavor, or for some other reason. In such 
instances, this report has accepted the judg- 
ment of the sources cited.* 


1 Unless otherwise noted, the material for 
this report was gathered from Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Reports, Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac, and from numerous arti- 
cles appearing in the following newspapers: 
New York Times, New York Herald Tribune, 
Christian Science Monitor, Washington Star, 
and Washington Post and Times Herald. 
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EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
Grains for India 

Early in 1951, the Indian Government re- 
quested food grains from the United Statcs 
to avert a threatened famine, President Tru- 
man referred this request to Congress on 
February 12 and urged that 2 million tons 
of grain be sent India as a gift. A bill (8. 
872) authorizing the shipment, but on a 
straight loan basis, passed the Senate May 16. 

Meanwhile, the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee had reported a measure (H.R. 3017) 
on March 5, keeping the program on a gift 
basis. The bill was sent to the Rules Com- 
mittee for clearance to the House floor. 
While the Rules group failed to act promptly, 
President Truman twice sent messages to 
Congress emphasizing the importance of 
quick action. The Rules Committee refused 
to give the bill clearance for nearly 3 months 
until it was amended to provide that the 
grain be sold to India instead of given as an 
outright grant. This amendment was in- 
corporated into a clean version of the meas- 
ure, H.R. 3791, which was finally reported on 
April 25 and passed by the House on May 24.” 

Absentee voting 


During the 2d session of the 82d Congress 
the Senate passed a bill (S. 3061), sponsored « 
by the Truman administration, to furnish 
absentee ballots for servicemen from States 
which did not adequately provide for such 
voting. The Senate later passed Senate Reso- 
lution 349 which called for Federal-State 
cooperation in aiding absentee soldiers to 
vote. 

In the House, a Rules Subcommittee under 
Representative Omar BURLESON held hearings 
for 2 days on S. 3061 and on a companion bill, 
H.R. 7571. Two days after the hearings 
ended, the subcommittee voted to postpone 
any action on the legislation and the meas- 
ure was thereby killed. - 

EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 
Income taæ reduction 


On February 17, 1953, the House Ways and 
Means Committee filed a report on HR. 1, a 
bill introduced by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Representative Daniel Reed, which 
provided, among other things, for the re- 
duction of personal income taxes. Chair- 
man Reed twice requested a rule for the bill 
in letters dated February 25 and March 5. 
He was told by Representative Lzo ALLEN, 
then chairman of the Rules Committee, that 
the measure would not be considered by 
Rules until at least May 1. 

Mr. Reed protested the delay in a number 
of public statements, terming it pigeon-hole 
treatment. On one occasion he rose on the 
House floor and demanded, “What have I 
done in the last 34 years that I should be 
subjected to this treatment here?” On April 
13 he filed with the Speaker a discharge 
motion on behalf of the bill, The prescribed 
number of signatures was not obtained and 
the bill died in that session? 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 


A bill to grant statehood to Hawall passed 
the House in 1953 by a majority of 2 to 1. 
On March 11, 1954, the Senate voted 46 to 
43 to join Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood 
in one piece of legislation. The bill finally 
passed the Senate on April 1. 

In the House, unanimous consent was 
asked to send the two versions to conference. 
It was alleged at the time that the Re- 
publican majority on the conference com- 
mittee planned to eliminate all Alaskan 
provisions from the bill. An objection en- 
tered by the Democratic leader, Sam RAY- 
BURN, stalled the move to send the measures 
toconference. The only other way to get the 
bills to the conferees was for the House to 


+ Pringle, Henry F. and Katharine Pringle. 
The “terrible 12” of Capitol Hill. Saturday 
ae Post, June 19, 1954; 23. 
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adopt a resolution to that end. Such a reso- 
lution was filed April 12, but the House Rules 
Committee bottied it up until the middle of 
the summer. On July 26 the Rules group 
formally tabled the proposed rule to send 
the bill to conference, thus eliminating any 
Possibility of passage during that Congress. 

The Rules Committee also refused to act 
Guring the 83d Congress on a House Alaska 
Statehood bill, H.R. 2982, which had been re- 
Ported by the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee on June 26, 1953. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH CONGRESS 


During the first session of this Congress, 
according to a report in Nation's Business, 
the Rules Committee “exercised its discre- 
Wonsry function frequently.“ 


Small Business Administration 


When the House Banking Committee ap- 
Proved a bill to extend the life of the Small 
Business “Adniinistration, a provision was 
Included to double the agency's lending au- 
thority. It was reported that Representa- 
tive Howanp W. SaurH, then chairman of the 
Rules Committee, had announced that the 
bill would never clear through his group 
With the lending authority boost in it. 
When the Banking Committee eliminated 
the offending section, the Rules Committee 
granted a rule. 

Polio vaccine 


Similar treatment befell a bill which was 
Teported out of the Commerce Committee 
It was 


' Was stricken. Representative Percy 
Priest, chairman of the Commerce Commit- 
tee, eventually complied with this demand 
and the bill, thus amended, was permitted to 
dome to the floor for action. 

Doctors drajt 
The House Armed Services Committee re- 
Ported during the first session a bill to ex- 
the drafting of doctors. It was reported 
that Mr. Sarre rigorously opposed any con- 
tinuatton of the doctors’ draft unless the 
age ceiling were lowered. The Senate at- 


Of the bill agreed to lower the doctors’ age 
Celing somewhat in order to get the legis- 
lation through without another Rules Com- 
Mittee blockade. 
Housing 

On June 25, 1955, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and 
Sion of 


was refused on July 1. Rules 
vided six to six on the measure, 


e 


Pressure was exerted by the House leader- 
Sja P Of both parties. The Republican leader, 


promised 

phat Congress would “get a housing bill be- 
ore we're through.“ On July 28 the com- 
ttee finally granted a rule after three Re- 
W Members reportedly switched their 

Absentee voting 

eon Feburary 3, 1955, the House Adminis- 
8 Committee reported a bill, H.R. 3406, 
i Elve servicemen permanent voting rights 
stead of restricting the privilege to war- 
Aibu The measure included a provision pro- 
mes poll tax requirements for service- 
u. The Rules Committee granted a hear- 


— — 
Here's how 12 men control 
Nation's business, February 1956; 102. 
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ing on the request for a rule on the bill on 
February 8, but took no action. 

On February 10, the majority leader, Rep- 
resentative Jong W. McCormacn, said that, 
“as a result“ of the hearing by the Rules 
Committee, the Administration Committee 
was giving “further consideration” to the 
poll tax provisions in the bill. On February 
18 Administration Committee reported a new 
bill HR. 4048, “recommending” to the States 
means by which members of the armed serv- 
ices and other absentees overseas could vote, 
The Rules Committee cleared this verison and 
the House passed it on February 24. The 
anti-poll-tax section was reinserted by the 
Senate, but the House-Senate conference de- 
leted the provision from the final bill. 


Alaska and Hawaii 


On March 3, 1955, the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee of the House favorably 
reported H.R. 2535, a bill to admit both Alaska 
and Hawall to the Union. The Rules Com- 
mittee held hearings for a rule on the bill 
intermittently from March 16 to April 19. 
On April 26 it granted a closed rule pro- 
hibiting amendments and providing for 7 
hours of debate. The committee's action 
precluded any attempts to deal separately 
with either territory or to alter the terms 
under which each would be admitted. Under 
these circumstances the House recommitted 
the bill on May 10. 

During the first session of the 84th Con- 
gress the Rules Committee also succeeded in 
preventing the House from considering bills 
to strengthen Federal controls over bank 
mergers and to extend Federal powers to com- 
bat water pollution* Both measures, how- 
ever, reached the floor during the second ses- 
sion, 

Federal aid to schools 


H.R. 7535 was reported by the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee on July 28, 1955. 
The bill authorized $1.6 billion in Federal 
grants for local school construction over a 
4-year period. Although reported In 1955, it 
was not cleared for floor action by the Rules 
Committee until June 20, 1956. In the press 
of business at Congress’ end, the measure did 
not come to a vote in the House until July 5, 
when it was defeated, 194 to 224, on a rollcall 
vote. A ciyil-rights rider insured its defeat, 
but the late hour at which it was considered 
precluded any further action in that Con- 
gress. 

Civil rights 

After extensive hearings, the House Judi- 
ciary Committee ordered favorably reported 
on April 25, 1956, H.R. 627, a civil rights bill. 

Soon thereafter a request was made of the 
Rules Committee for clearance to the floor, 
The chairman of the Rules group delayed call- 
ing a hearing on the bill until forced to do 
so by a majority vote of tiſe committee on 
June 14. 

The rule hearings began June 20. On the 
following day Chairman Smrra abruptly ad- 
journed the meeting when Represontative 
WILLIAM M. CoLMER raised the point of order 
that a quorum of the committee was not 
present. Mr. Smrra was reported to have 
said that further hearings were subject to his 
call and to have added, “I'm not interested in 
calling a meeting.” 

Five committee members, shortly there- 
after, formally requested a special meeting 
to consider the rule further. The commit- 
tee met on June 27 and, by a vote of 8 to 8. 
granted the bill an open rule. However, by 
the time the measure had passed through 
the House it was July 23 and its opponents 
in the Senate easily frustrated action for the 
short remainder of the session. 


Housing 


Another housing measure was reported by 
the Banking and Currency Committee during 
the second session of the 84th Congress, It 


* Ibid. 
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Was a clean omnibus bill, HR. 11742, and 
called for construction of 50,000 public hous- 
ing units a year for 3 years. It also in- 
cluded sections providing for Federal loans 
to nonprofit organizations to bulld housing 
for the elderly and authorizing the use of 
10 percent of the funds in the national serv- 
ice life insurance fund for GI mortgages. 7 

The House Rules Committee voted, d to 4, 
to table the bill on June 29, 1956. 

On July 20 Representative WII B. 
Wipnats introduced a compromise bill, HR. 
12328, which reduced the proposed number 
of units to 35,000 and eliminated the other 
sections mentioned above. 

The following day, July 21, the Rules Com- 
mittee granted a closed rule to H.R, 11742, 
the Banking Committee bill, allowing 2 hours 
of debate and epecifying that only one 
amendment was in order—to substitute the 
text of H.R. 12328, the Widnall bill, “any 
rule of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” On July 25 the House passed, by 
& voice vote, the substitute measure. Mr. 
SMITH commented: “The rule is probably the 
most drastic gag rule that I have seen pre- 
sented In my time here in the House.” 


Depressed areas 


On June 29, 1956, the House Banking and 
Currency Committee cleared a clean bill, 
H.R. 11811, which authorized Federal aid to 
areas suffering large-scale unemployment or 
low income. Although a request was made 
for a rule, the Rules Committee failed to 
clear the bill for House consideration. 

EIGHTY -FIFTH CONGRESS 
Alaska and Hawaii 


Shortly before Congress adjourned in 1957, 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee reported an Alaska statehood bill. 
Similar action was taken in the Senate, but 
by general agreement it was up to the House 
to act first. For nearly 5 months the House 
Rules Committee refused to clear the Alaska 
bill for floor consideration. The measure's 
supporters then resorted to a special House 
rule and brought it to the floor as a privi- 
leged matter. The motion to consider was 
approved May 21, 217 to 172, and the bill 
was passed May 28, 208 to 166. 

A bill to admit Hawaii was held up for a 
considerable time in the House Interior 
Committee, but was finally ordered reported 
on August 6. The Rules Committee took no 
action on the bill before adjournment. 

Presidential disability 


For the fourth time in recent years, 


set up a joint congressional 
study the succession issue and other matters 
affecting the Presidency. 
Federal judgeships 

During the second session of the 85th Con- 
gress the Committee on the Judiciary re- 
ported a bill, HR. 13672, to provide for the 
appointment of additional circuit and dis- 
trict Judges. The bill was never cleared for 
action by the Rules Committee, 


Premerger notifications 

During the first eession, the administra- 
tion requested Congress to amend the Clay- 
ton Act to require firms with combined as- 
sets of $10 million or more to give the De- 
partment of Justice advance notice of their 
intention to merge. The House Judiciary 
Committee reported a bili for that purpose 
in 1957, but the Rules Committe did not 
clear It. 

TVA 

On August 1, 1958, the House Public Works 
Committee reported a bill to permit TVA 
to issue $750 million in revenue bonds to 
finance construction or acquisition of new 
power facilities. The bill had already passed 
the Senate in 1957. The subject of heated 
controversy between public and private 
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power groups, the measure died in the Rules 
Committee.“ 


Housing 

The Senate passed on July 11, with little 
debate, an omnibus housing bill. It author- 
ized the Government to obligate $2.5 billion 
on various housing programs. 

In the House the bill was modified by the 
Banking and Currency Committee and then 
reported. The Committee on Rules refused 
to grant the measure a rule. The bill's sup- 
porters then sought to bring it to the floor 
under a procedure requiring a two-thirds 
vote of the House in order to suspend the 
rules. Put to the test on August 18, the 
House divided 251 to 134, 6 votes short of 
the required two-thirds. At this point Con- 
gress was too close to the end of the session 
to make another attempt to pass a housing 
bill, 

Area redevelopment 

A bill proposing a program of Federal 
grants and loans to localities for redevelop- 
ment was guided through the Senate in 1956 
only to die in the House. In 1958 it once 
more passed the Senate, incorporating a pro- 
posed expenditure of $380 million. 

In the House, the Banking and Currency 
Committee knocked out of the bill a $100- 
million loan fund for public facilities before 
reporting it on July 1. It was alleged at the 
time that the House version was “watered 
down” by the committee mostly because of 
objections from members of the Rules Com- 
mittee which actually held up action on 
the bill until the changes were made.“ 


*Hammond, Emily Cuyler. “The Taxpay- 
er’s Friend: the Key Role of the House Rules 
Committee.” Human Events, Sept. 1, 1958: 4. 

‘Ibid. 


The Berean Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, America is 
unique in its dedication to the proposi- 
tion that the role of education in a free 
and democratic society is to encourage 
and promote the development of the full- 
est potential of each individual. No 
other country has so endeavored to pro- 
vide the wide diversity of educational 
programs as has this Nation. The 
Berean Institute of Philadelphia is repre- 
sentative of this spirit of educational 
challenge and opportunity for all people. 

Berean Institute was founded as a 
vocational school in 1899 by Matthew 
Anderson, a prominent Negro Presbyte- 
rian minister. Its initial purpose was to 
provide a school for Negro youths and 
adults in need of guidance, training, and 
vocational orientation. 

The institute was opened in the base- 
ment of the Berean Presbyterian Church 
where it was housed until 1904 when the 
trades building was erected, and the 
school was incorporated as a nonprofit 
institution. Around the time of the 
erection of the trades building, the in- 
stitute began receiving partial support 
from the State of Pennsylvania. It con- 
tinues to receive such State appropriated 
funds and derives other income from in- 
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dividuals, organizations, and student 
fees. 

The Berean Institute programs have 
been developed along the lines of a com- 
munity college. In this manner, it has 
provided unique community services. 
This educational service to the commu- 
nity has long been extended beyond the 
narrow confines of the Negro race, and 
programs of training have been opened 
to all segments of the population in the 
Philadelphia area regardless of race, 
creed, or color. 

The institute’s programs have been 
concentrated upon meeting the special 
needs of the underprivileged who cannot 
afford to pay high tuition costs, but who 
are deserving people with intellectual 
potential. Student fees are purposely 
kept at a minimum level in order to as- 
sure maximum educational opportunity 
to everyone, and, in keeping with this 
philosophy, an extensive scholarship pro- 
gram has been set up to aid worthy 
students in need of financial assistance 
to cover the cost of their studies. 

Berean study programs provide the 
last 2 years of high-school training and 
2 years of post-high-school training. 
These programs have proved to be espe- 
cially helpful to persons who left school 
before completion of their studies, and to 
foreign speaking adults in the area who 
are not conveniently served by regular 
and traditional high-school programs. 
Particular emphasis is placed upon de- 
veloping skills that will enable students 
to be beauticians, dressmakers, tailors, 
and office workers. At the same time, 
preparation in the fundamentals of Eng- 
lish and related mathematics provides 
a basis for the more capable student who 
may wish to pursue further technical 
training. The school fulfills a valuable 
service to the community by helping to 
meet the increasing demand for expert 
craftsmen and reliable artisans. The 
2-year post-high-school training pro- 
vides an opportunity for the acquisition 
of skills and the general educational ex- 
ploratory experience often reveals un- 
discovered abilities. 

Berean Institute has also developed 
a program of parental-vocational educa- 
tion designed to help high school stu- 
dents who have dropped out of school 
because of childbirth. The program is 
designed to teach motherhood standards 
and child care and thereby insure the 
development of a wholesome and inte- 
grated personality for both child and 
mother. At the same time, the program 
encourages the development of voca- 
tional competency. Í 

The parental-vocational education 
program is viewed as having long range 
beneficial effect in reducing the need for 
public assistance aid to teenage mothers; 
as well as other continued financial aid 
forthcoming from the department of 
welfare for such mothers. Teenage 
mothers who are reluctant to resume 
their studies in their former high 
schools, for personal or age reasons, 
through the parental-vocational educa- 
tion program of the institute are able to 
pursue high school training with par- 
ticular emphasis on developing skills 
that will enable them to be economically 
self-supporting. 
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Berean is located in a densely popu- 
lated section of Philadelphia surrounded 
by concentrations of the city’s Negro and 
Puerto Rican populations. The insti- 
tute’s location affords educational chal- 
lenge and opportunity for these groups 
which are frequently handicapped by 
economic and language barriers. It has 
been pointed out, for example, that there 
is a very small percentage of these popu- 
lation segments attending the Philadel- 
phia area post-high-school institutions. 
In December 1957, a study of higher edu- 
cational opportunities in the Philadel- 
phia area revealed that of 45,145 stu- 
dents enrolled in 42 institutions there, 
only 1,144 of such enrolled students were 
Negro. Yet, it is estimated that about 
41 percent of the current enrollment in 
the city’s 22 public high schools is Negro. 

Moreover, there is a special need for 
orientation, guidance, and vocational 
training of non-English-speaking Puerto 
Ricans in the city. One of the suggested 
expansion programs for Berean is the 
introduction of courses for Spanish- 
speaking persons, It is reported that one 
of the greatest handicaps Puerto Ricans 
face in the United States is the lack of 
knowledge of the English language. The 
total question of the educational and re- 
lated needs of the Puerto Rican commu- 
nity in the Philadelphia area is presently 
being considered by an advisory com- 
mittee for a Puerto Rican center at 
Berean Institute. 

Programs of study at Berean presently 
include: Community college level train- 
ing—graduation from an accredited 
high school is the admission requirement 
for this level of training; high school 
training—completion of 10th grade or 
comparable background is required; vo- 
cational training—certificate courses are 
open to all adult persons 21 years of age 
or over; or young people who have com- 
pleted at least 10th grade of high school 
training. Vocational training certificate 
courses include instruction in business, 
homemaking, tailoring and dressmaking, 
and beauty culture. The following is a 
breakdown of courses of study in each of 
these areas: business: shorthand, 
typing, accounting, business law, office 
practice, economics, English, salesman- 
ship, management, finance, retailing, 
mathematics; homemaking: institu- 
tional dietetics and nutrition, food prep- 
aration, child care, care of the home, 
personal finishing, selection and care of 
clothing, color design, children’s cloth- 
ing; tailoring and dressmaking: clothes 
construction, designing, drafting; beauty 
culture: operator's course, manager's 
course, teacher’s course, manicurist's 
course. 

The institute also affords student li- 
brary facilities. The local chapter of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History is housed in Berean Insti- 
tute. Thereby, the institute library con- 
tains a wealth of general and specialized 
material on the American Negro. 

Student activities at the institute are 
encouraged as a form of assistance to 
students in the development of person- 
ality, social effectiveness and citizenship. 
The school sponsors varied activities 
such as student government, drama, 
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choral music, social groups, and both 
intramural and interscholastic athletics. 

Berean maintains a free job place- 
ment service to assist its graduates in 
finding meaningful and rewarding em- 
ployment. This service has been suc- 
cessful in placing most of the graduates 
over a number of years. Most of Ber- 
ean's graduates are performing service 
in industry, business, Government, and 
professional and social agency offices. 
Because of the ever popular demand for 
a Berean graduate, the institute reports 
that it has not been able to meet the 
demand for its trained workers. 

Certainly, the fine record of achieve- 
ment over a 60-year period of the Berean 
Institute is worthy of praise. Through 
its programs of study especially de- 
signed to meet the needs of underprivi- 
leged segments of the population, re- 
gardless to race, creed, color or eco- 
nomic background, Berean Institute is 
making a significant contribution to the 
American manpower team, as well as to 
the economic and social advancement of 
each individual student. I am proud of 
my association with this institute and 
my former membership on its board of 
trustees. 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce—Summary of Major Legislative 
Activity, 2d Session, 86th Congress 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to section 136 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, and House Resolution 56, 
as amended, 86th Congress, I should like 
to submit a summary of the major leg- 
islative accomplishments of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
for the 2d session of the 86th Congress. 

During the second session, 237 House 
bills and resolutions were referred to the 
Committee. Total referrals for the Con- 
Sress were 783 House bills and resolu- 
tions, and 42 Senate bills and resolu- 
tions. This year, 21 were enacted into 
Public law; 2 were vetoed: 7 were ap- 
Proved by the House but not acted upon 
in the Senate, and 8 remained on the 
House Calendar upon the sine die ad- 
journment of the 86th Congress. 


As a result of the extensive investiga- 
tion of the Special Subcommittee on 
Legislative Oversight into certain prac- 

ices in the broadcasting industry, a bin 
Paich passed the Senate, S. 1898, limited 

a revision of section 309 of the Com- 
munications Act, was substantially 
amended in committee to carry out sev- 
ore recommendations of the Legislative 
H ersight Subcommittee. The principal 
1 Ouse amendments would provide the 

ollowing: > 

Section 2 would repeal that portion of 
pained 4(b) of the Communications Act 

hich permits Commissioners to accept 
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reasonable honorariums or compensa- 
tion for the presentation or delivery of 
papers. 

Section 3 would amend section 307 of 
the Communications Act to make clear 
that the Commission can and on appro- 
priate occasion should issue broadcast 
station licenses for terms shorter than 
three years. 

Section 5 would amend section 311 of 
the act to require applicants for most in- 
struments of authorization in the broad- 
casting service to give notice of the filing 
of their applications, and if any such ap- 
plication is designated for hearing, to 
give notice of such hearing. The amend- 
ment would also authorize the Commis- 
sion to hold hearings at a place in, or in 
the vicinity of, the principal area to be 
served by the station involved. 

This section also deals with the prob- 
lem of “payoffs” or compromise of appli- 
cations. The amendment would make it 
unlawful, without approval of the Com- 
mission in any case where two or more 
applications for a construction permit 
for a broadcasting station are pending 
and only one application can be granted, 
for the applicants to effectuate an agree- 
ment whereby one or more such appli- 
cants withdraws his or their application 
or applications. The Commission may 
approve such agreement only if it deter- 
mines that it is consistent with the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, or necessity. 

Section 6 of the amended bill author- 
ized the Commission to suspend station 
licenses for a period not in excess of 10 
days. This amendment was later re- 
jected by the Senate. 

Section 7 authorized the Commission 
to impose forfeitures on broadcast sta- 
tions of not to exceed $1,000 per day of 
certain violations. The Senate further 
amended this provision by providing that 
in no event shall the forfeiture exceed 
$10,000. - 

Section 8 requires announcements to 
be made with respect to certain matter 
which is broadcast. amendment 


-would also require the disclosure of cer- 


tain payments. made to persons other 
than station licensees for broadcast mat- 
ter. 

Section 9 of S. 1898, as amended, would 
prohibit certain practices in cases of 
contests of intellectual knowledge or 
skill. It is intended to curb the broad- 
cast of deceptive contests or fixed quiz 
shows. 

The amended bill was approved by the 
House and returned to the Senate for 
concurrence, The Senate then approved 
two additional amendments, the first of 
which was designed to eliminate com- 
pletely the power to suspend licenses and 
to place a ceiling of $10,000 on any for- 
feiture imposed. 

The second Senate amendment pro- 
vides that the Notice of Apparent Liabil- 
ity, which the Commission is required to 
send to the licensee, shall set forth the 
date, facts, and nature of the act or 
omission with which the licensee is 
charged and shall specifically identify 
the particular provisions of law, rule, or 
regulation, or the particular provision. of 
the license or cease-and-desist order in- 
volved so that the licensee is advised with 
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respect to the violation with which he is 
charged. 

The Senate amendment substitutes the 
words “willfully or repeatedly” for the 
words “negligently or intentionally” con- 
tained in the bill as passed by the House. 

The House agreed to the further Sen- 
ate amendments and the bill was ap- 
proved by the President—Public Law 86- 
752. More detailed information on the 
amendments will be found in the com- 
mittee report—House Report No. 1800, 
filed June 13, 1960. 

Extensive hearings by the Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
of this committee over a period of some 
2% years also resulted in legislative rec- 
ommendations contained in H.R. 12731, 
a bill to strengthen the independence 
and effectiveness of six of the Govern- 
ment’s regulatory agencies which admin- 
ister laws that are within the legislative 
jurisdiction of this committee—Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Commission, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 

The major provisions: First, prescribe 
congressional policies on the basis of 
which the agencies are directed to issue 
regulations to prevent the exercise of 
improper influence upon and improper 
conduct by members and employees of 
such agencies; second, require the estab- 
lishment of proper procedures by such 
agencies for considering and acting on 
complaints with regard to such improper 
influence and improper conduct; third, 
protect the integrity of on-the-record 
proceedings through the imposition of 
criminal penalties for improper ex parte 
communications made in connection with 
such proceedings; fourth, strengthen ex- 
isting requirements with respect to intra- 
agency separation of functions for the 
purpose of protecting the integrity of 
the decision-making processes in on-the- 
record proceedings; and, fifth, provide 
that agency members may be removed 
for neglect of duty or malfeasance in 
office, but for no other cause. 

The bill was reported to the House on 

July 1 of this year—House Report No. 
2070—but time for full discussion of the 
issues connected with this highly contro- 
versial and complex problem was not 
available in the remaining days of the 
session. A complete explanation of the 
bill is contained in the committee re- 
port. 
A bill designed to accelerate the es- 
tablishment of additional educational 
television stations by assisting the States 
through Federal matching grants in the 
construction of facilities was reported to 
the House—House Report No. 1466, filed 
April 7, 1960. À 

This committee held extensive hearings 
on seyeral bills dealing with this subject 
in Washington, D.C., Birmingham, Ala., 
San Francisco, Calif., Denver, Colo., 
Tampa and Miami, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., 
Topeka, Kans., New Orleans, La., Raleigh, 
N.C., and Seattle, Wash. 

The bill reported from the committee— 
HR. 10609—failed to receive the ap- 
proval of the House Rules Committee and 
was, therefore, not brought to the House 
floor for a vote. 
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Two other measures to amend the 
Communications Act were reported from 
the committee. One would grant the 
Federal Communications Commission 
discretion in waiving the operation re- 
quirement with respect to television 
booster stations—S. 1886, Public Law 86- 
609. 

The other, S. 1740, was introduced at 
the request of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and would serve to re- 
move any questions concerning the Com- 
mission's regulatory authority over 
charges and services furnished by com- 
mon carriers insofar as radio facilities 
are concerned. The committee and 
House approved a clarifying amen- 
ment—agreed to by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission—to more clear- 
ly carry out the legislative intent. The 
Senate concurred in the House amend- 
ment—Public Law 86-751. 

A legislative proposal to provide for 
the comprehensive power resources of 
the United States was incorporated in 
H.R. 7201. Public hearings were held 
on this and similar bills by the Sub- 
committee on Communications and Pow- 
er. Subsequently, the full committee re- 
ported the bill with two amendments— 
House Report No. 1414, filed March 23, 
1960. The House took no final action 
on the measure prior to the adjournment 


of the Congress. 
Early in the first session of the present 
Congress the on proposed 


amendments to the War Claims Act of 
1948 to provide compensation to Amer- 
ican war damage claimants in areas in 
Europe and Asia not heretofore coy- 
ered—H.R. 2485. Categories of war 
claims authorized by this legislation 
would be paid out of proceeds resulting 
from the sale of German and Japanese 
assets located in the United States which 
were taken over—vested—by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

The Subcommittee on Commerce and 
Finance conducted extensive public 
hearings on this subject. Committee 
amendments were adopted to change the 
definition of “national of the United 
States” with respect to corporations; 
to authorize two additional categories of 
property damage claims; and to add to 
the claims of insurers of ships where the 
ships were indirectly owned by nationals 
of the United States. Other committee 
amendments explained in detail in House 
Report No. 1279, filed February 18, 1960, 
deal with stockholder claims, tax credits 
of corporate claimants, and internal or- 
ganization of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission. The amended bill 
also provides that claims arising out of 
Japanese action will be paid out of the 
war claims fund rather than out of an 
appropriation, as provided in the intro- 
duced bill. 

The House approved the legislation 
and the bill was further amended by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. It was re- 
ported to the Senate in the closing days 
of the session and remained on the 
Senate Calendar at the adjournment of 
the Congress. 

The committee also approved a bill 
to amend section 5 of the War Claims 
Act to provide benefits to certain Gua- 
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manians killed or captured by the Japa- 
nese at Wake Island—H.R. 6392, House 
Report No. 1299. It passed the House 
without amendment but was not acted 
upon by the Senate. 

H.R. 404, a bill to amend section 9(a) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act to 
authorize the sale of certain vested prop- 
erty—General Aniline & Film Corp.—was 
ordered reported to the House in the clos- 
ing days of the 2d session. However, the 
Congress adjourned before the report 
could be filed. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare proposed legislation to 
establish safe tolerances for the use of 
color additives in foods, drugs, and cos- 
metics—H.R. 7624. Extensive hearings 
were held by the committee on this leg- 
islation and testimony was also heard 
from a group of scientific experts se- 
lected by the President of the National 
Academy of Sciences which discussed the 
scientific problems involved. 

Seven principal committee amend- 
ments dealt with agricultural chemicals 
affecting color; color additives exempted 
under food additives amendments; ana- 
lytical method for color additives; Ad 
Hoc Scientific Advisory Committee on 
Carcinogenicity of Additive; color addi- 
tive deemed to be safe under the proviso 
in section 706(b) (4) need not be certi- 
fied; time schedule governing action on 
a petition; and review of regulation by 
Secretary terminating or placing a toler- 
ance limitation on a provisional listing. 
A detailed explanation of the committee 
amendments is contained in House Re- 
port No. 1761, dated June 7, 1960. The 
Senate passed a companion bill—S. 
2197—-which was amended in the House 
incorporating the committee amend- 
ments. The Senate agreed to the House 
language, and the bill was signed by the 
President—Public Law 86-618. 

H.R. 7480, a bill to amend the Food 
and Drug Act with respect to labeling of 
pesticide chemicals on raw agricultural 
commodities, was approved by the House 
and Senate without amendment and was 
signed into public law—Public Law 
86-537. 

The need for legislation requiring 
better labeling of poisonous and hazard- 
ous materials that are brought into the 
home resulted in the approval of S. 1283, 
a bill to regulate the interstate distribu- 
tion and sale of packages of hazardous 
substances intended or suitable for 
household use. The bill covers sub- 
stances which are toxicants, corrosives, 
irritants, strong sensitizers, flammable, 
and also substances which generate pres- 
sure. 

The labeling requirements will advise 
the user of these hazardous substances 
in the use of the product and make avail- 
able immediate information for physi- 
cians who are called upon to treat cases 
of accidental injury. House amend- 
ments to S. 1283 were agreed to by the 
Senate and the bill became Public Law 
86-613. 

The subject of international health re- 
search received extensive consideration 
by the Subcommittee on Health and 
Safety. As a result, House Joint Reso- 
lution 649 was introduced, the principal 
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purpose of which was to provide inter- 
national cooperation in health research 
and research training. Senate Joint 
Resolution 41, a similar proposal of a 
much broader scope as approved by the 
Senate, was amended on the House floor. 
substituting the language of House Joint 
Resolution 649 with committee amend- 
ments—House Report No. 1915, June 17, 
1960. The Senate resolution, as amend- 
ed, was approved by the President— 
Public Law 86-610. 

Another bill relating to public health, 
providing for a public health training 
program, was reported from the com- 
mittee’ with an amendment in the 
form of a substitute HR. 6871. The 
amended bill authorizes a new 5-year 
program of project grants totaling not 
to exceed $2 million annually to schools 
of public health and to those schools of 
nursing and engineering which provide 
graduate or specialized training in pub- 
lic health; and extends without time 
limit the present authority of the Sur- 
geon General to make grants-in-aid 
totaling not to exceed $1 million annu- 
ally to schools of public health—House 
Report No. 1780, filed June 9, 1960, The 
bill passed both Houses of Congress and 
is now Public Law 86-720. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare also recommended legisla- 
tion to amend the Public Health Train- 
ing Act to give the Surgeon General au- 
thority to make grants for the general 
support of the research programs of in- 
stitutions, as well as the grants now 
Authorized to support specific projects 
proposed by individual applicants—H.R. 
10341. The proposal was approved by 
the committee, passed the House and 
Senate, and has been signed by the 
President—Public Law 86-798. 

H.R. 11545, relating to payments to 
Bernalillo County, N. Mex., for furnish- 
ing hospital care for certain Indians, 
after having passed both Houses was 
vetoed by the President. 

S. 1508, providing for economic regu- 
lation of the Alaska Railroad under the 
Interstate Commerce Act, was also 
vetoed, z 1 

Another bill dealing with transpor- 
tation in Alaska was reported from the 
committee. S. 1509 amends the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to provide grand- 
father rights for certain motor carriers 
and freight forwarders operating in 
Alaska and Hawaii. Committee amend- 
ments to the bill are contained in House 
Report No. 1914, of June 17, 1960. The 
Senate agreed to the House amendments 
and the bill became Public Law 86-615. 

The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 was 
amended to authorize free or reduced- 
rate transportation for certain addi- 
tional persons. H.R. 4049 was con- 
sidered and approved by this committee; 
passed both Houses of the Congress and 
a by the President—Public Law 86- 

The committee also approved legisla- 
tion giving the Civil Aeronautics Board 
temporary authority to permit 25 sup- 
plemental air carriers to conduct limited 
operations for 1 year despite a ruling of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit. H.R. 7593, as 
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amended, will give the Congress an op- 
portunity to explore in more detail im- 
portant policy problems raised by the 
court decision. The legislation was in- 
troduced at the request of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. It received ap- 
proval of the House, Senate, and Chief 
Executive—Public Law 86-661. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board also rec- 
ommended an amendment to the Federal 
Aviation Act to authorize elimination of 
a hearing in certain cases under section 
408—S. 1545. The committee adopted 
a clarifying amendment to the Senate 
bill which was approved by the House 
and concurred in by the Senate. It is 
now Public Law 86-758. 

H.R. 2467 authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to reimburse owners and ten- 
ants of lands acquired for Chantilly— 
Dulles International—Airport for their 
moving expenses. The committee 
amended the bill in-the nature of a sub- 
stitute which the House approved. The 
Measure was not acted upon by the 
Senate. 

Five legislative recommendations of 

the Securities and Excharige Commission 
received extensive consideration by the 
Subcommittee on Commerce and Fi- 
nance. Hearings were conducted by the 
Subcommittee during the months March 
to August, 1959. The bills reported from 
the committee are: 

HR. 2480, amendments to the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934—a detailed 
explanation of the committee amend- 
ments is contained in House Report No. 
2177, dated August 26, 1960. 

H.R. 2481, amendments to the Invest- 
Ment Company Act of 1940—a detailed 
explanation of: the committee amend- 
ments is contained in House Report No. 
2178, dated August 26, 1960. A compan- 
jon bill (S. 3772) passed the House 
amended to include the text of amended 
H.R. 2481. The Senate did not take 
final action on the House amendments to 
S. 3772. 

HR. 2482, amendments to the Invest- 
ment Advisers Act of 1940—a detailed 
explanation of the committee amend- 
ments is contained in House Report No. 
2179 of August 26, 1960. A companion 
bill, S. 3773, passed the House and is now 
Public Law 86-750. i 

H.R. 5001, amendments to the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933—a detailed explanation 


Of the committee amendments is con- . 


d in House Report No. 2180 of Au- 
gust 26, 1960. rh 

S. 3771, amendments to the Trust In- 
denture Act of 1939. The bill would ex- 

the time within which certain ap- 
Plications for exemption from the act 
Might be filed. It was reported from the 
Committee without amendment and ap- 
2 by the House. The President 

Ened the bill and it is now Public Law 
86-760. 

H.R. 2480 and H.R. 5001 were not 
Called up for consideration by the House 
Prior to the adjournment of the second 
Session. 

The Subcommittee on Transportation 
ai Aerónautics conducted some 3 weeks 
b Public hearings on three identical 
ti relating to the competitive situa- 

on between D.C. Transit System, Inc., 
A other companies in the sightseeing 

d charter field. Subsequently, H.R. 
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4815 was reported to the House—House 
Report No. 1557, dated April 27, 1960. 
This bill provides that all assets and per- 
sonel of D.C. Transit System, Inc., used 
in providing mass transportation service 
shall be so used exclusively and shall not 
be used in any other service in competi- 
tion with the service of any other com- 
pany. This proposal was debated in the 
House on one occasion but was never 
brought to a final vote. ; 

As a further indication of the Com- 
mittee’s continuing interest in traffic 
safety, a bill to establish a national reg- 
ister of revoked motor vehicle operator 
licenses was approved by the committee, 
both Houses of Congress, and the Pres- 
ident—Public Law 86-660. This law 
provides for a register in the Department 
of Commerce which would include the 
names of those whose permits have been 
revoked for driving while intoxicated or 
conviction of a violation of a highway 
traffic code involving loss of life. State 
licensing authorities may call on the De- 
partment of Commerce for information 
regarding names on the list, thus enab- 
ling them to check the status of appli- 
cants before issuing driver licenses. 

An amendment to the Accidents Re- 
ports Act was enacted—S. 1964, Public 
Law 86-762. This legislation is designed 
to improve the quality of accident re- 
porting by railroads so that railroad ac- 
cident statistics will be more nearly in 
line with accident statistics of other 
industries. 

S. 1965—to make uniform provisions 
of law with respect to the terms of office 
of the members of certain regulatory 
agencies—was also considered by the 
committee and subsequently enacted— 
Public Law 86-619. The public law 
amends the Federal Power Act, the Com- 
munications Act, and the Securities Ex- 
change Act to provide that members of 
the respective commissions shall con- 
tinue to serve in office until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and have qualified. 

During the course of enactment of S. 
1965, two errors were made which re- 
quired corrective legislation. H.R. 13066 
and H.R. 13067 were introduced to clar- 
ify the public law. The first received 
Presidential approval and is Public Law 
86-771. H.R. 13067 passed the House 
but was not reported from the Senate 
Committee. 

A more comprehensive activity report 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce was filed in the House, 
House Report No. 2225, and is available 
to those desiring more information on 
the work of the committee during the 
86th Congress. 


Hon. William E. Hess 


SPEECH 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the de- 


cision of my able and distiguished col- 
league, WILLIAM E. Hess, to retire from 
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Congress will be regretted by many of 
his colleagues. He has enjoyed con- 
spicuous success and is a gentleman of 
complete good will even to those oppos- 
ing his viewpoints. As BILL turns to the 
tranquility of private life, I express for 
him the high regard in which I hold him. 
Many deserving words of praise have 
been said of our able colleague, who has 
been a conscientious legislator, and who 
leaves many warm friends in Congress. 
I am sure Bru Hess will take with him 
the kind thoughts and good wishes of his 
colleagues, and I am happy to add mine 
to. those already expressed. 


The House Rules Committee—Minority 


Abuse of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with genuine regret that I leave the 
House of Representatives after having 
the privilege to serve here for four con- 
secutive terms. 


In departing I call attention to the 
need for procedural reform in the House 
rules, the need for which has been so 
dramatically demonstrated here during 
the past several months. This is not a 
new subject nor one for which there is 
any simple cure. 

While I will not be a Member of this 
distinguished body in the next Congress, 
I sincerely hope that those of my col- 
leagues who will be privileged to serve 
in the 87th Congress will take affirmative 
action to restore true democratic pro- 
cedures to the House of Representatives. 
Only in this way can responsible gov- 
ernment for all Americans ultimately 
prevail over narrow sectional and eco- 
nomic abuses of power in the hands of 
a few. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the July 2, 1960, and August 26, 
1960, news releases of my friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from New Jersey 
Mr, Tompson], an article on the Rules 
Committee from the June 28, 1960, Wall 
Street Journal, and another article from 
the August 30, 1960, issue of the same 
publication on this subject. The releases 
and articles follow: 

STATEMENT oF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, In., 
Democrat or New Jerser, JULY 2, 1960 
With the Democratic Convention only a 

few days away and with many major bills 

still awaiting final action, the Congress last 

Saturday voted to recess until August 15. 

The more optimistic Members hope that 

we can return after the two conventions and 

complete action on important legislation. 

My personal feeling is that a session fol- 
lowing the nomination of both presidential 
candidates will result in a political carnival. 
I voted for the recess resolution, however, 
because it would be completely impossible to 
conclude all of the unfinished business be- 
fore convention time. Adjournment sine 
die would have meant the death of school 
construction, housing, medical care, social 
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security, minimum wage, situs picketing, 
and other important matters. 

I have great reservations for several rea- 
sons about the session following the con- 
yentions, the most important of which is 
that an effort to make a good political rec- 
ord may result in the passage of legislation 
consisting of nothing more than a title. A 
bill entitled “School Construction” which 
would build no schools would be nothing 
but a cruel hoax. For instance, if we were 
to pass the administration’s 1959 “do it 
yourself through loans” school bill, it would 
be an utterly worthless act. Political pun- 
dits are giving all sorts of reasons for the 
action of the in voting a recess. 
It seems to me to be true that such actions, 
leaving essential legislation hanging in the 
balance, could provide a political tool for 


some of the presidential hopefuls. “Nom- 
inate me and you'll get a bill.” Or, “Fail to 
nominate me, and you'll get no bill.” This 


reasoning, however, is awfully farfetched, 
especially since the use of a bludgeon would 
be irresponsible and easily detected. 

The real reason for the need of the Con- 
gress to return after the conyentions is the 
House Rules Committee. Six willful men, 
including two southern Democrats and four 
conservative Republicans, have arrogated to 
themselves the power of determining what 
bills the House shall or shall not consider. 
They have delayed every major bill of the 
86th Congress, and, although they have 
granted rules in a number of cases, few 
pieces of important legislation have been 
given a rule, and this has been done only 
after interminable delays and in the face of 
certain defeat. The Rules Committee's de- 
laying actions have created a tremendous 
backlog of legislation which cannot be acted 
upon in a few days. 

A classic example of the Rules Committee’s 
arrogance and its effect are provided by the 
school construction legislation, which has 
passed both Houses, although in different 
form. Since each body passed a different 
version, a joint conference is necessary to 
work out the differences. Under the rules of 
the House a bill may be sent to conference 
only by unanimous consent of all Members, 
or by a rule. If any Member objects, a rule 
must be obtained. An objection to the 
school bill was made by Representative 
JOHANSEN, Republican, of Michigan, ahd it 
was, therefore, necessary for it to go to the 
Rules Committee. It was expected that since 
it had received a rule earlier (after a 2-month 
delay) to bring it to the House floor, a 
rule would be granted by the Rules Commit- 
tee for a conference. This time, Representa- 
tive CARROLL REECE, Republican, of Tennessee, 
who had voted earlier for the rule to debate, 
switched his position and voted “Nay.” 
Rece was joined by the other members 
of the Southern-Republican coalition in re- 
fusing to let the bill go to conference, so it 
remains stuck in the Rules Committee. 

Twelve years ago, during the 81st Congress, 
the rules of the House were changed to re- 
quire the Rules Committee to clear within 
21 days bills approved by the legislative com- 
mittees. In 1951, however, the coalition of 
Southern Democrats and Northern Repub- 
licans repealed the 21day rule, restoring its 
tremendous power to the Rules Committee. 
Last year a fight was brewing to restore the 
21-day rule, but those who favored this 
action withdrew when Speaker RAYBURN sug- 
gested to them that they did not have 
enough votes to win. He also told them that 
he would make sure that all major bills re- 
ported by legislative committees would not 
be held up in the Rules Committee. It is 
apparent now that the Speaker cannot obtain 
the full cooperation of the committee. It is 
certain that a fight to change the rules will 
be pushed to a decision next year. . 

If I am fortunate enough to be elected to 
the next Congress, I shall join the fight to 
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change the rules. It is an outrage that a 
committee which was established in 1910 
for the specific purpose of making the House 

ures more democratic should now be- 
come as arbitrary and arrogant as was old 
Speaker Joe Cannon. My views are shared 
by a great majority of my colleagues of the 
Democratic Party. With the help of liberal 
Republicans, the rules can be changed, and 
it will be in the national interest to do so. 
The battle will take place—with or without 
Republican help—and I feel that it will be 
won, 


STATEMENT or Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
Democrat, oF New JERSEY, AUGUST 26, 1960 


Although the Congress is still in session, 
and will be for several more days, it is now 
apparent that all but the faintest hope for 
housing and school construction legislation 
has disappeared. To say that I am tre- 
mendously disappointed Is an understate- 
ment. My disappointment is shared by a 
great many others here, including Senator 
KENNEDY. 


The fate suffered by these two bills, and 
many others, deserves examination. It is 
not enough to say that the Democrats have 
overwhelming majorities in both Houses. On 
the other hand, It is not enough to say it is 
the fault of the Republicans. 

Since 1937 the chief instrument of ob- 
struction in the House has been the coalition 
between the Republicans and most of the 
southern Democrats, and this coalition is di- 
rectly responsible for the failure of housing 
and school legislation. It is also responsible 
for the miserably inadequate minimum wage 
and medical care bills. In each of these 
fields you will remember the Senate passed 
worthy bills only to have them slaughtered 
in the House by the coalition. 

The bald facts are that the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House, under the leadership of 
Democrat Howarp SMTTH, of Virginia, runs 
the entire of the United States. 
Smr, in daily collaboration with Republi- 
can Leader CHARLES HALLECK, keeps the com- 
bination together by which the entire House 
is denied the right to vote on legislation. 
The Rules Committee is composed of 12 
members, 6 conservatives who work in close 
coalition with Smrrn, and 6 liberals or mod- 
erates. Since a tie vote is equivalent to “no,” 
Smairu'’s boys can effectively block liberal 
legislation from consideration by the entire 
House membership. An even-number make- 
up defies both good logic and rules. Much 
is written about Senate rule 22, under which 
filibusters are possible. The power of the 
House Rules Committee, and it trespasses on 
the legislative proces, are in my opinion, far 
more evil than the operation of the Senate 
rule, for at least the Senate can get its legis- 
lation before the whole body. 

On the first day of the next Congress a 
determined fight will be made to amend the 
rules of the House so that the outrageous 
domination of the Congress by the Rules 
Committee will be ended. I predict the 
success of the effort, for more than ever 
before in recent years the Members resent 
the two-man domination. 

Even a casual student of the legislative 
process knows that the House is about evenly 
divided—with 140 Republicans and 70 south- 
ern Democrats on one side and the remaining 
Members on the other. The balance of 
power in most cases is wielded by the six 
obstructionist votes on the Rules Commit- 
tee which denies the opportunity to debate 
and vote on issues of importance to the 
entire Nation. 

The school construction legislation was 
passed by the Senate some months ago. Sub- 
sequently a more moderate bill which I in- 
troduced passed the House. This was the 
first time in history that the House passed 
a school construction bill. Since there were 
two versions, the differences could be 
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worked out only by a joint House-Senate 
conference. To get to a conference, a rule 
from the Rules Committee is necessary. The 
committee, its six-man coalition operating 
smoothly, refused to allow a conference even 
though a majority of the Members of both 
the House and Senate had voted in favor of 
the legislation, 

In the case of the Housing bill, the legis- 
lative committee approved legislation and 
sent it to the Rules Committee to be sent 
to the floor for debate. In their typical 
cayalier manner, Smtr and his pals refused 
even to consider the legislation. 

As a final note to the school bill's fate, 
it should be pointed out that two-thirds 
of the obstructionist votes against it were 
cast by the four Republicans who voted with 
Democrats SmirH and COLMER of Mississippi. 
Therein lles the blame. House Republican 
Leader Hatteck and Vice President Nixon 
together could not produce the one Repub- 
can vote needed to free the bill. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 28, 
1960] 

CONSERVATIVE CITADEL: House RULES GROUP, 
Key CURB ON "LIBERALS," FACES HEAVIER As- 
SAULT—“LiseraAts"-Arm To ALTER ITS MAKE- 
UP OR CLIP Irs Power To BOTTLE UP LEGIS- 
LATION—Mag. SMITH AND His Sick Cow 

(By Paul Duke) 

WasHINGTON.—One of the two great dams 
which conservatives have long counted on to 
shield the Nation from a flood of “liberal” 
leigslation is taking a pounding—and could 
crack open in 1961. 

It's the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives, the oldest and most power- 
Tul of all congressional committees. It’s led 
by a courtly 77-year-old Virginia Democrat, 
Howarp W. Smtrn, a farmer, banker, and 
ex-Judge who only a few years ago gave up 
wearing wing collars. Mr. Smrra is often 
accused of defying the will of Congress’ 
heavily Democratic majority; he won't even 
take orders from House Speaker Sam Rar- 
BURN. The Rules Committee, if it pleases, 
can usually hold back a bill by just refusing 
to give it the rule“ needed to make it the 
business of the House. This year incensed 
“liberals” shoved some key bills over its 
spillways and dug a few bypass channels 
around it. Next year they hope to dynamite 
it. 

The other great dam, of course, is the Pres- 
idential veto, which Ike has used 160-odd 
times during his 2 administrations. Since 
it could be demolished as a conservative dam 
by election of a “liberal” Democrat this fall, 
the Rules Committee looks all the more 
crucial for the future. 


EDUCATION, HOUSING, PICKETS 


At this moment, the Rules Committee 
dam may not seem weak. Not only is it en- 
dangering a House-Senate compromise on 
aid to education, but the group is sitting on 
three other pieces of liberal-backed legisla- 
tion—bills to boost the minimum wage and 
broaden its coverage, to pump up Federal 
housing benefits, and to ease picketing, re- 
strictions on building unions, This last bill, 
supported by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, has been stuck in the committee for 4 
months. And one or all of these measures 
may languish right where they are. 

The committee stands a good chance to 
bury such bills because its power is reaching 
a seasonal peak. With less than 2 weeks left 
until Congress’ early July adjournment for 
the political conventions, there's little time 
in which to push bills through or around a 
reluctant Rules Committee. 

The group’s usual maneuver is simply in- 
action. Though it has eight Democrats and 
four Republicans, the group is philosophi- 
cally split down the middle: 
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CONSERVATIVE 


Howagp SmiruH, Democrat, of Virginia. 

WILLIAM COLMER, Democrat, of Mississippi. 

LEO ALLEN, Republican, of Ilinois. 

Cuarence Brown, Republican, of Ohio. 

Camo, REECE, Republican, of Tennessee. 

Hamer Bunce, Republican, of Idaho. 
LIBERAL OR MODERATE 


Ray Manpen, Democrat, of Indiana. 

Jamrs DELANEY, Democrat, of New York. 

James Tatmaie, Democrat, of Arkansas. 

Homer THORNBERRY, Democrat, of Texas. 

Ricuarp BoLLINo, Democrat, of Missouri. 

Tuomas O'NEILL, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts. 

Tie votes pigeonhole a bill, Beyond this, 
Chairman Ssrrx has special power. He can 
decline to call committee meetings, decide 
which bills are to be considered, and drag 
out deliberations on measures he opposes. 
If he thinks it necessary now to dodge pres- 
sure, some colleagues suspect, Mr. SMITH 
may fall back on tactics not yet used this 

ar. 

He might, for instance, take a vacation 
amid the preadjournment rush, and so keep 
his committee from meeting to clenr legisla- 
tion. At crucial moments in the past, he 
has found it necessary to tend a sick cow 
on his Virginia farm. Three years ago, he 
headed home to see about a burned-down 
barn, at the very time when pressure was 
mounting on the committee to release a 
civil rights bill. Now, says a fellow commit- 
teeman, “he'd love to sit on some of those 
pet bills.” 

The liberals already have two methods 
for bypassing the Rules Committee, and 
they’ve used both of them this year. One 
inyolves getting 219 Members of the House 
a majority—to sign a petition to discharge 
u bill from the Rules Committee. The other 
is a device known as Calendar Wednesday. 
This lets the chairman of a legislative com- 
mittee call up on a given Wednesday bills 
that have been delayed in the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

But the liberals are not content with these 
Parliamentary devices. They're determined 
to clip the committee's power or alter its con- 
Servative position when the 87th Congress 
convenes in January. Labor's lobbyists, who 
have waxed more and more impatient with 
the committee, will throw their weight be- 
hind the drive. The uprising could pose the 
Most serious threat in a decade to the power 


of the Republican-southern Democrat ooali- 


tion to sidetrack legislation. 

Changing the makeup ot the Rules Com- 
Mittee is certain to be a major liberal ob- 
jective in 1961," declares Representative Lex 
Metcaty, of Montana, chief of the liberal 
Democratic bloc in the House. 

BANKING ON HOLDOVERS 

It's true Mr. MercaLr won't be on hand for 
next year’s fight; he’s running for the Senate. 
Some other liberal lights will be gone from 
the House next year, and the rebels’ strength 
Wil rise or fall with November's elections. 

Democrats are expected to retain a ma- 
Jority, but the size of that majority will in- 
fluence the course of the revolt. The liberals 
are counting on likely holdovers to form s 
1961 spearhead. It may include, among 
Others, Representative FRANK THOMPSON, of 


New Jersey, Arizona's Srewart UDALL, and 


Hormis and James ROOSEVELT, of 
California. 

It makes no difference that none of today's 
rebels are Rules Committee members; 
c es would come through vote of the 
entire House on revising its rules, as can be 
done at the opening of each new Congress. 
And, says Representative Tompson, “I think 
We can do it if we hold our own in the fall 
elections.“ 

The most extreme step, perhaps, would be 
10 reconstitute the Rules group as a major- 

Y-party steering unit, something like the 
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Senate Democratic Policy Committee, to re- 
fiect the will of House Democrats generally. 
Membership would be restricted to the party 
in control of the House, and members would 
be elected at the start of each session, At 
present, Democratic committee members are 
appointed by Democratic leaders and the 
traditional seniority system decrees that 
members retain their places If they wish. 

Another talked of possibility is a return 
to the 21-day rule adopted for 2 years the last 
time there was a revolt, after Democrats 
surged to control of the House in the 1948 
elections. Under this regulation, the chair- 
man of a legislative committee could call up 
directly on the House floor any measure 
bottled up by the Rules Committee for at 
least 21 days. 

Other moves seem more likely now, how- 
ever. The rebels talk of giving the commit- 
tee a 13th member, a liberal Democrat, to 
put the conservatives on the short end of a 
7-to-6 count. Or the 8-to-4 Democratic- 
Republican ratio might be shifted to 9 to 3, 
with the additional Democrat being picked 
from the liberals’ ranks. Or Speaker Rar- 
BURN could be made an ex officio member of 
the committee with power to vote in dead- 
locks. Or the rules could be changed so that 
a tle vote would send a bill to the floor in- 
stead of keeping it in committee. 

A more peaceful means of altering the 
committee might actually be available, if 
the critics were only patient enough. Both 
of its two most conservative Democrats, 
Chairman SmirH and 70-year-old Represen- 
tative WILLIAM COLMER, of Mississippi, are 
approaching eventual retirement, and could 
be succeeded by men of other views. As it 
happens, the committee's ranking Republi- 
can, 61-year-old Representative LeO ALLEN, 
of Illinois, is quitting after this year, but 
probably will be replaced by some one 
equally conservative. 

But the liberals are intent on action no 
later than next year. Their chances for suc- 
cess are iffy—and partly for little-recognized 
reasons, Many Congressmen actually wel- 
come the Rules Committee as a shield 
against pressure groups. Often lawmakers, 
badgered by lobbyists, vote for bills in leg- 
islative committees knowing full well they 
can be quietly buried in the Rules Commit- 
tee. 

BOTTLING UP FAIR TRADE BILL- 


“Id bet 90 percent of the House is glad 
they’re bottling up the fair trade bill,” de- 
clares a Midwest Republican. This measure, 
to permit manufacturers to set minimum 
retail prices on national brand products, 
cleared the House Banking Committee last 
year, but has been reposing ever since in the 
Rules Committee. Many, members frankly 
don’t like the bill, but might feel forced to 
vote for it because of pressure from small 
retailers back home. 

For many Republicans, too, the Rules 
Committee serves as a handy whipping boy. 
When the committee blocks an administra- 
tion-backed measure, as it did the civil rights 
bill for more than 2 months this year, the 
GOP can accuse the Democratic-controlled 
Congress of thwarting action—and thus can 
build up a potential campaign issue. Even 
liberal Republicans are not red-hot for Rules 
Committee changes. 

On strictly philosophical grounds, the 
GOP-southern Democrat coalition is sure 
to wage a fierce fight in opposition to the 
drive. These radicals are bad enough now,” 
complains a top Republican leader, “but 
without the Rules Committee to throw a few 
rondblocks they'd be uncontrollable.” 

So the liberals, for any chance of success, 
must roughly hold their own in the fall elec- 
tions; if the Democratic majority is cut 
sharply or eliminated, the drive would flop. 
The Democrats now hold 280 seats and the 
Republicans 152, with 5 seats vacant. 
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To muster a 219 vote majority for a Jan- 
uary showdown on the House floor, the lib- 
erals would almost surely have to draw the 
support of Democratic moderates and at least 
a few southern Democrats; only about 170 of 
the incumbent Democrats can be considered 
down-the-line liberals. 

MR. SAM HAS HAD ENOUGH 


The rebels are hoping, too, for the support 
of Speaker RAYBURN, known to be miffed at 
the Rules Committee's cold-shoulder treat- 
ment of several leadership-backed bills this 
session. “I think Mr. Sam has about had 
enough,” confides an associate of the Spenker. 
The liberals already are sounding out Mr. 
RAYBURN on the possibilities for a change. 

The revolt would be helped along by elec- 
tion of a Democratic President clearly bent 
on passage of New Dealish legislation— 
notably Adlai Stevenson or Senator JOHN 
KENNEDY. A President who threw his power 
behind a drive to change the Rules Com- 
mittee could use patronage to swing the 
doubtful votes into line. “With an arm- 
twister in the White House,” says an Eastern 
Democrat, “we could really go to town.“ 

In this 86th Congress that opened for 
business in January of last year, the Rules 
Committee turned more conservative in hue 


vative lawmakers, Representative CARROLL 
— 8 of Tennessee, and Hamer BUDGE, of 

Thus, despite growing liberal pressure, 
the committee has at least been able to de- 
lay or tone down important liberal legisla- 
tion, It sat on the aid-to-depressed-areas 
bill for a year until bypassed this spring; the 
final outcome was a Presidential veto, which 
liberals hope to exploit in campaign oratory. 
The committee has helped prevent passage 
of an aid-to-education measure until now. 
And by bottling up a $1.4 billion housing 
bill, it may force Congress to adopt a milder 
housing measure. 

The committee has apparently buried some 
minor measures completely, incurring ene- 
mies here and there. Kentucky, Pennsylva- 
nia, and West Virginia Congressmen are 
irked because the committee wouldn't sanc- 
tion a study aimed at finding new uses for 
coal. The committee's rejection of a bill to 
continue a Federal program to assist rural 
libraries infuriated some liberals. 

“Here we are in the third year of the space 
age and the Rules Committee goes on record 
against increasing man's knowledge,” says 
liberal Democratic GREEN 
of Oregon, shaking her head. 

Nonetheless, the liberals have handed the 
committee an almost unparalleled series of 
rebuffs this year. After over 2 months’ de- 
lay, the committee finally gave a go-ahead 
to the bill to protect Negro voting rights. 
By then, Representative ROOSEVELT and 
Brooklyn’s Representative EMANUEL CELLER 
had rounded up the signatures of 211 House 
Members on a petition to discharze the bill 
from the Rules Committee—nearly the 219- 
yote majority needed for success, 

The committee suffered another setback 
when it refused to clear the bill to raise pay 
of Government employees. Congressmen of 
almost every political hue rebelled, and the 
necessary 219 signatures on a discharge pe- 
tition were collected in a single day. “It's 
ridiculous to hold back a bin like this.“ 
declares a Texas conservative. “The com- 
mittee was just asking to have its ears 
pinned back.” 

When the Rules Committee refused to bow 
to Speaker Raysurn’s wishes for clearance 
of the depressed areas bill, Democrats routed 
it to the floor anyway by the Calendar Wed- 
nesday device. Though this tactic can be 
fought by stalling, liberals made the maneu- 
ver work for the first time since 1956. 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 30, 1960] 


KENNEDY Is Expecrep To SUPPORT LIBERAL 
Drive To Curs House RULES COMMITTEE 


(By Paul Duke) 


Wasuincton.—Democratic Presidential 
Nominee KENNEDY is expected to throw his 
political weight behind a drive to curb the 
power of the conservative-controlled House 
Rules Committee. 

Democratic sources sald the Massachusetts 
Senator has promised, before Congress ad- 
journs, to announce his support of proposals 
to revamp the 12-man committee to make it 
easier to liberal-backed legislation. 
There is also a possibility he will join the 
liberal chorus advocating changes in Senate 
rules to make it harder for Southerners to 
filibuster against civil rights legislation. 

Representative Mercatr, of Montana, 
leader of the liberal Democratic bloc in the 
House, recently conferred with Mr. KENNEDY 
and told him it was imperative that he back 
the campaign to shake up the Rules Com- 
mittee. He said such support is necessary 
to help liberal Democratic Congressmen in 
their reelection campaigns and to give 
stronger impetus to the drive to change the 
Rules Committee's operating procedure or 
numerical makeup when the 87th Congress 
convenes in January. The Democratic plat- 
form advocates changes in congressional 
procedures to make it easier to pass liberal 
legislation, 

The Rules Committee's bottling up of 
major bills pushed by the Democratic leader- 
ship this session has also convinced Speaker 
Rarnunx, Democrat, of Texas, that changes 
must be made. The House Democratic 
leader pounded his fist on the desk during 
a recent conference on housing legislation 
and angrily asserted, “I'll never let the Rules 
Committee get away from my control again.” 

All major or controversial legislation must 
be approved by the Rules Committee before 
it can reach the floor for action. Since 1937, 
the conservative members of the committee 
have held the upper hand and in many in- 
stances have forced Democratic leaders to 
accept measures far narrower than they 
would like. At present, the committee has 
eight Democrats and four Republicans. But 
two of the Democrats, Chairman SMITH, of 
Virginia, and Representative Coumer, of Mis- 
sissippi, frequently team up with the four 
GOP members to form a conservative coali- 
tion against the six moderate and liberal 
Democrats. Because tie votes can prevent 
legislation from reaching the floor, the six 
conservatives thus exercise veto power over 
the flow of measures from the committee. 


Liberal Democrats have felt especially frus- 
trated because the coalition of southern 
Democrats and Republicans has been able 
to block many of their pet bills this session 
despite the overwhelming Democratic ma- 
jority in the House. For this reason, they 
are determined to make a major fight at the 
outset of 1961 to wrest control of the Rules 
Committee from the conservatives. During 
this session, the committee has impeded or 
blocked legislation dealing with housing, aid 
to education, civil rights, depressed areas, 
and Federal pay raises. 

Endorsement by Senator Kenney of the 
assault on the Rules Committee almost cer- 
tainly would add to the problems the 43- 
year-old Democratic candidate faces in carry- 
ing the South in November. It could well 
mean new defections by conservative Demo- 
crats who would prefer to sit out the cam- 
paign rather than endorse the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket. For example, it probably 
would rule out completely any slim hope 
Kennepy supporters may still hold for gain- 
ing the backing of Virginia’s Senator BYRD. 
And similar reluctance probably would come 
from Mr. SmrrH, who campaigned actively 
for the Democratic national ticket in 1952 
and 1956, 
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Liberal Democrats belleve they have the 
strength to revise the Rules Committee if 
they can hold their own in the coming elec- 
tions. Of the 280 House Democrats, all but 
about 90 come from Northern, Western, and 
Border States, and the liberals believe they'll 
be able to control the Democratic caucus 
next January. If ap, they hope to force a 
majority vote for the election of Rules 
Committee members rather than continue 
the time-honored seniority system of letting 
Members continue from session to session 
without a formal vote. The liberal strategy 
is aimed at voting Mr. Co-mer out and re- 
placing him with a liberal Democrat on the 
ground that he deserted the party by indi- 
cating sympathy for the independent elector 
plan in Mississippi. 

Other changes are possible, too. One plan 
would revise the makeup of the Rules Com- 
mittee to nine Democrats and three Republi- 
cans, with the extra Democrat coming from 
the liberal ranks, Another proposal would 
count tle votes as affirmative votes, permit- 
ting bills to go to the floor. A third strategy 
would revise a rule tried briefly in 1950 un- 
der which any bill remaining before the 
committee 21 days could automatically be 
brought to the floor. All of these pro- 
posals, however, would require approval by 
the full House and might be more difficult 
to accomplish than the suggestion that Rules 
Committee Democrats be elected in annual 
party caucuses. 


Sovereignty Over Space 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


. OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, William 
A. Hyman, a distinguished attorney in 
my district, has sent me his interest- 
ing speech, entitled “Sovereignty Over 
Space,” which he delivered before the 
1lth International Astronautical Con- 
gress on August 16 in Stockholm, Sweden. 
Mr. Hyman, among others, is a member 
of the American Rocket Society and a 
member of the advisory committee to the 

committee on aeronautical law 
of the American Bar Association. 


Under leave of the House, I submit 


Mr. Hyman's speech for study by my 
colleagues: 

SOVEREIGNTY Over Space 

(By William A. Hyman) 

There is a void in international law. Rock- 
etry has been too fast for global law. 

If a Russian test missile veers off course 
and crashes into the heart of Stockholm, 
who is liable to the injured persons and to 
the widows and orphans of the dead for 
damages? 

8 ee missile collides with an 

le lane loaded with passengers and 
all are killed, who will pay damages—and 
how? 

If two satellites collide in orbit, and frag- 
mentation passing through the radiation belt 
strikes and destroys the Empire State Build- 
ing and injures and kills crowds of people, 
is there any legal redress—and against 
whom? 

Can these victims recover? They cannot. 
There is no law today giving them an abso- 
lute legal redress against any offending sov- 
ereign party. 
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And what will be the remedy of the sov- 
ereign nation whose nationals are the vic- 
tims? In law—none. 

The progress of science in the new world 
of space has been sensationally rapid. The 
progress of law therein has been slow, As to 
diplomacy—the field of international poli- 
tics—not only has there been no progress 
but there has been retrogression which may 
threaten the peace of the world. Originally, 
it had been hoped that the scientist, the 
lawyer, and the diplomat, working together, 
would help avoid conflict by bringing forth 
certain answers to these problems in the form 
of a skeletal outline of an international code 
for regulating the peaceful use of outer space. 

I 


Let me note a few of the sensational de- 
velopments in science. 

In January and again in July of 1960, 
rockets were launched a distance of over 
8,000 miles into a target area in the Pacific 
presumably as a preparation for a rocket shot 
to Mars or Venus. In like manner, the 
United States launched the Atlas intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile a distance of 9,000 
miles into the Indian Ocean on May 20, 1960. 

Incidentally, it is noteworthy that the 
January rocket of the Soviet landed at a 
point approximately 500 miles from Johns- 
ton Island in the Pacific, one of the most 
important naval installations of the United 
States. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA) of the United States 
in 2 years has achieved some brilliant suc- 
cesses. Tiros I, the weather satellite, equip- 
ped with television and Pioneer V, which 
radioed scientific information back to earth 
attest to its great success. 

Credit must be given, of course, to the 
Soviet which successfully launched Sputnik 
I on October 4, 1957, followed by Lunik I in 
January 1959 which went past the Moon 
and into orbit around the Sun and for Lunik 
II which on September 13, 1959 hit the 
Moon, at which time, allegedly, their flag 
was dropped on the Moon. Credit must be 
given to their scientists for the rocket sent 
into orbit around the Moon and then di- 
rected in a path into orbit around the Earth 
on October 3, 1959. 

In the effort for better understanding 
necessary for a peaceful solution of urgent 
world problems, a new contribution has been 
made in the change of attitude of the scien- 
tist toward the public. Originally, the 
scientist was loath to reveal his findings to 
the public. Also, at various times he had 
been subjected to restraint. The American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
however, rendered a report in July 1960 in 
which it asserted “that the overriding public 
issues of the day concern scientific matters. 
It is, therefore, essential for the preservation 
of a democratic society that scientists of all 
nations develop an informed public in such 
matters.” 

11 

Before a solution is suggested in what ap- 
pears to be an almost hopeless situation, it 
would be desirable to offer some analyses of 
space, sovereignty, and international law. 

The ad hoc committee of the United Na- 
tions reported in June 1959, that the de- 
termination of precise limits for airspace and 
outer space did not present a legal problem 
calling for priority consideration at this 
time. Yet, it seems to me that such a de- 
termination is immediately necessary as a 
basis for agreement on the use of outér 
space and the limits of airspace. Without 
such definition there may be conflict con- 
cerning what has been agreed to and conflict 
as to national rights to airspace as distin- 
guished from outer space. The divergent 
and shifting views of the United States and 
the Soviet Union as to a nation’s complete 
and unlimited sovereignty over the space 
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above its territory indicates the need for a 
definition of outer space and an agreement 
on where it begins. The problem of where 
outer space begins may be considered a 
sequel to the problem, where does the ocean 
end? This is not as preposterous as it 
sounds 1f one refers to recent actions of the 
U.S. courts in extending the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Death on the High Seas Act to 
wrongful acts in the air over the ocean. In 
the important case of D'Aleman v. Pan 
American World Airways, Inc, (259 F. 2d 493; 
Oct. 2. 1958), the Court deliberately extended 
a law intended to apply to acts on the high 
Seas to apply to acta occurring in airspace 
over the high seas, for the purposes of pro- 
viding some remedy for a claimant who 
otherwise would have had no remedy, be- 
cause there was no law of alr or space to 
govern such a situation. 

How much more complicated will be the 
situation where a wrongful act or death 
occurs in outer space. 

While sovereign powers claim ownership 
of airspace, there has been no consensus 
concerning precise limits for airspace. 

Therefore, it is with great timidity and 
hesitation that any suggestion is made for 
any theory at present but it is desirable that 
some step be taken forward which might 
simplify as much as possible this very difi- 
cult problem. 

At present, scientists agree that there are 
five layers which constitute the atmosphere 
around the earth. Perhaps by agreement air 
space can be held to comprise the troposphere 
and stratosphere extending to a point about 
40 kilometers above the earth’s surface and 
all above that area might be deemed to be 
Outer space. By proper technological means 
with current inspection of Instrumentalities 
and means of determining course and posi- 
tion, and under proper international police 
supervision, the adoption of this separation 
might tend to guide vehicles in transit, ob- 
jects, satellites, spacecraft against violations. 
The arbitrary fixation of a limit at a given 
distance might prevent confusion and pro- 
vide a more stable guide than those theories 
which provide boundaries of a fluctuating 
nature and conceded instability, 

The right of sovereignty by any one nation 
Over a given area necessarily gives to that 
Nation the right to exclude all other nations 
therefrom. If asserted against the area of 
space, spacewnys and airways, catastrophic 
results might develop. 

The RB-47 plane incident over the Barents 
Sea, the U-2 plane flight incident, the pres- 
ence of Soviet trawlers and vessels at or near 
the 3-mile limit off the American coast, the 
Presence of Soviet vessels off the British coast 
Making electronic observations, routine So- 
Viet airflights off the coast of Japan—all 
these incidents emphasize the urgency of 

diate international agreement con- 
trolling the use of airspace and outer space 
without delay. > 
1 If the open seas and the airways aboye are 
res communis,” then no one nation has 
the right to exclude other nations therefrom. 
This right of exclusion is incidenta! to the 
right of ownership and sovereignty. 

Accordingly, I suggest that the following 
definitions be considered for insertion in an 
international code: 

Space is that area existing between the 
Surface of the carth and the celestial bodies. 
Tt shal! comprise two parts. The first part 
Shall comprise the troposphere and the 
Stratosphere. The second shall comprise the 
remainder of the area extending to the 
Celestial bodies, which shall be termed ‘outer 
Space.” 

“The troposphere shall be deemed to extend 
from zero to 10 kilometers above the earth’s 
Surface, 

"The stratosphere shall be deemed to ex- 
tend from 10 to 40 kilometers above the 
earth's surface.” 
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The ad hoc committee mentions the ques- 
tion of freedom of outer space for explora- 
tion and use and merely states that the 
International Geophysical Year (1957-58 and 
subsequently) may have initiated the rec- 
ognition or establishment of a generally 
accepted rule to the effect that, In principle, 
outer space is, on conditions of equality, 
freely available for exploration and use by 
all in accordance with existing or future 
international law or agreements. As to the 
problem of exploration, exploitation and 
settlement of celestial bodies the ad hoc 
committee reported that these were not 
likely in the near future and did not require 
priority treatment. 

However, it will only be through interna- 
tional law that the principle of freedom of 
exploration and use of outer space can be 
established as acceptable to all nations. 
Without agreement thereon conflict is In- 
evitable. Moreover, exploitation of outer 
space and even of celestial bodies may not 
be as far off as the ad hoc committee seems 
to think, and, therefore, it is advisable that 
agreement be reached that celestial bodies 
be rendered incapable of appropriation to 
national sovereignty and that exploration of 
outer space and of celestial bodies be carried 
out exclusively for the benefit of all nations 
and all mankind. 

Violations of sovereignty always consti- 
tute the greatest threat to peace. The es- 
tablishment of boundaries in territorial 
waters and on the land have proven a re- 
straint upon trespass of sovereignty al- 
though even at times in these fields, inci- 
dents have developed because of the inno- 
cent crossing of such boundary lines. 
While in air space and in outer space it is 
impossible to fix such lines of demarcation 
with anything like the stability of those 
boundaries of earth, of the sea and in terri- 
torlal waters, the establishment upon some 
settled principle in International law of such 
boundaries between alr space and outer 


space will likewise prove a deterrent to prov- 


ocation and international friction. 

What is meant by “international law"? 

It has been stated as follows: 

“International law consists of certain 
rules of conduct which modern civilized 
states regard as being binding on them in 
their relations with one another with a 
force comparable in nature and degree to 
that binding the conscientious person to 
obey the laws of his country and which they 
also regard as being enforcible by appro- 
priate means in case of infringement.” 

But, it has also been said: 


“We must expand our Interpretation of 
the term ‘international law,“ We must cease 
to think of it as merely á set of principles 
to be applied by courts of law, and under- 
stand that it includes the whole legal or- 
ganization of international life on the basis 
of peace and order, Such an organization 
must provide for peaceful and orderly use of 
political, as well as judicial, methods of 
adjustment.” 

What about “space law”? 

It is most regrettable that up to the pres- 
ent time no written international code, even 
in the most skeletal form, has been adopted 
by the nations on this subject. 

The most important effort to meet this 
problem was made in the United Nations, but 
that effort has been productive of very little 
good. A resolution was adopted on the 13th 
of December 1958 establishing the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space. A new committee (a standing com- 
mittee) was formed by resolution of the 
General Assembly on the 12th of December 
1959. Up to the present time, this commit- 
tee has not even met. 

The report of this ad hoc committee 
offered no solutions. It merely posed cer- 
tain questions, It established priority for 
some and a secondary position for others. It 
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suggested that a comprehensive code was not 
practicable or desirable at the present time. 
However, its very capable counsel did sug- 
gest that at least a skeletal agreement be 
established which could be amplified sub- 
sequently In accordance with the develop- 
ment and solution of these future problems. 

The problem is well stated in the National 
Space Program Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics and Space Explora- 
tion (United States) (1958), pages 22-23: 

“A major legal problem raised by space 
flight concerns the upper limit of sovereignty 
over space above national territory. There 
are a number of possible solutions, ranging 
from unlimited national soverelgnty upward, 
through International control and regulation 
of outer space, to complete freedom of the 
use of outer space by all nations for all 
purposes. Unless national sovereignty in 
outer space is to be unlimited, each of these 
solutions involves an international limit or 
definition. 

“Existing international agreements refer 
to sovereignty only in the airspace over na- 
tional territory and territorial waters, and 
hence do not apply, in terms, to outer space. 
As Mr. Becker testified, the United States has 
never agreed to an upper limit to its own 
sovereignty. In addition, he argued that sat- 
ellite flights up to now are sanctioned only 

an implied international agreement. 


by 
“* + © It is, therefore, limited to the type 


of satellites contemplated in those announce- 
ments, and to the duration of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. Mr. Becker's state- 
ment to this effect constitutes a major dec- 
laration of national policy.” 

In the unfortunate controversy in this fleld 
between the Soviet and the United States, 
expediency rather than legal status seemed 
to govern action, as revealed by reversal of 
positions by both sides. 

On February 7, 1956, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, then Secretary of State of the United 
States, maintained that there was no rule of 
international law on the subject and that 
flight of one nation’s balloons over another 
nation’s territory at the height of 80,000 feet 
was legal and could not be objected to by the 
subadjacent state. since the question of the 
ownership of such space was obscure and 
disputable. 

Soviet policy on this point was in direct 
conflict. Article I of the Air Code of the 
U.S.S.R. of August 7, 1935, states that “to 
the U.S.S.R. belongs the complete and exclu- 
sive sovereignty in the airspace above the 
U.S.S.R.” This is the ad coelum theory. 
The Russian scientists, Koslov and Kyrlov, 
stated that this meant that the Soviet sover- 
eignty was without limit. Subsequently, 
however, in September 1958, the Soviet le- 
gal expert, Miss A. Galina, evidently speaking 
with the approval of the Soviet Government, 
contended that since there was no interna- 
tional law covering space any government 
might launch rockets or satellites Into inter- 
planetary space without the permission of 
any other government. 

On the other hand in March 1958, Loftus 
Becker, then legal adviser to the State De- 
partment of the United States, stated that 
the United States could still claim and de- 
fend all space above its territory. 

mr 


How can these conflicts be resolved? The 

meee is in the creation of an international 
e. 

Will the leading powers submit to an in- 
ternational agreement which implies the 
creation of a world state and curtails some of 
the powers of sovereignty? Is such an inter- 
national agreement a means of avoiding 
deviation by any nation from its expressed 
principles of mutual consideration and co- 
operation? In what manner can sovereignty 
be curtailed for the benefit of world peace 
without loss of individual status? 

Fenwick in his International Law states: 
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“The extent to which the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of states operated as a standing 
obstacle to the development of an organized 
community of nations cannot be exag- 
gerated.” 

Today, more than ever, the question of 
sovereignty is acutely posed because of the 
dramatic accomplishments in the world of 
science. What will be the implications if 
a manned spacecraft lands on the moon? 
What will be the implications if, in addi- 
tion to planting a flag, there is an attempt 
at establishing a settlement thereon? 

In days gone by, such an act as planting 
a flag, a sword, or a cross on territory, 50 as 
to take symbolic possession, did constitute 
“a basis for a claim of extension of sov- 
ereignty. Today, however, territorial sov- 
ereignty requires effective occupation, with 
the right to exclude other states from a re- 
gion and the duty to display therein the 
activities of a state. This concept was stated 
by the eminent Swiss jurist, Dr. Max Huber, 
acting as arbitrator in the case of the island 
of Palmas. (Hague Court of Arbitration.) 

“The title of discovery * * * under the 
most favorable and most extensive interpre- 
tation, exists only as an inchoate title, as a 
claim to establish sovereignty by effective 
occupation.” 

The U.S. stand against Norway's claims 
following Amundsen's explorations was ex- 

by Secretary of State Hughes writ- 
ing to A. W. Prescott on May 13, 1924: 

“It is the opinion of the Department that 
the discovery of lands unknown to civiliza- 
tion, even when coupled with a formal tak- 
ing of possession, does not support à valid 
claim of sovereignty unless the discovery 18 
followed by an actual settlement of the 
discovered country.” 

To the Norwegian Minister, H. H. Bryn, 
Hughes wrote on April 2, 1924: 

“In my opinion rights similar to those 
which in earlier centuries were based upon 
the acts of a discoverer, followed by occupa- 
tion or settlement consummated at long and 
uncertain periods thereafter, are not capable 
of being acquired at the present time.” 

The Soviet Union has indicated agreement 
with the United States that national terri- 
torial claims should not be recognized unless 
a nation can effectively occupy the area 
claimed, The Antarctic Treaty provides that 
the claims by the seven nations are not to be 
affected in any way by the treaty, but that 
no new claims can be made while the treaty 
is in force. 

This treaty is a great historical event. It 
indicates the ability of nations to subordi- 
nate conflicting claims of national sover- 
eignty to international cooperation for the 
benefit of all mankind. It is a splendid 
precedent for a similar treaty with regard 
to outer space. 

1 

The solution to the need for an interna- 
tional code and the problem of sovereignty 
lies in joint action of all bodies of law, sci- 
ence, and politics joining to force action at 
the United Nations and its committee to reg- 
ulate the use of outer space even though Its 
first product will be not a complete code but 
a skeletal outiine setting forth certain basic 
provisions which will avoid confusion and 
conflict. 

In this connection, it is suggested that 
such a skeletal outline of international con- 
vention provide as follows: 

(a) That all space be divided into air 
space and outer space; 

(b) That all air space be deemed to be 
part of the sovereign jurisdiction of the sub- 
Jacent land; 

(c) That all outer space be deemed res 
communis (and not terra nullius); 

(d) That the interplanetary system be 
deemed res communis (and not res nullius); 
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(e) That recognition be given to the dis- 
tinction between “res communis” and terra 
nullius” (the former denying rights of ap- 
propriation and exclusive control by any one 
nation, the latter conceding such rights of 
appropriation through the established prin- 
ciples of discovery, habitation and settle- 
ment); 

(f) Furthermore, since it is impossible to 
set out a boundary line with physical quali- 
ties such as characterize boundary lines on 
land and on the sea, that there be estab- 
lished a neutral zone between the upper 
limits of air space and the lower limits of 
outer space to be known as Neutralia“ in 
which the right of Innocent passage shall 
be recognized without offense to sovereignty. 
In this area the vehicle and/or person in 
transit shall be entitled to warning and 
guidance without being subjected to attack 
or destruction; 

(g) That the rights and obligations of the 
nations of the world in and to each of the 
aforesaid areas should be set forth and the 
exercise thereof be determined through ne- 
gotiation and arbitration and not by com- 
bat; 

(h) That police supervision for operations 
in space be provided, the means to do this 
to be evolved by qualified scientists; 

(i) That provision be made to establish 
an International Insurance fund to indemni- 
fy all persons for damages to person, life and 
property caused by falling missiles, frag- 
mentation from satellites, irradiation, for- 
eign forces from outer space, and other rele- 
vant operations in space. 


CONCLUSION 


Peace is the avowed desire of all people. 
The Communist countries have proclaimed 
their support of the doctrine of peaceful co- 
existence. The West likewise has indicated 
support of not merely peaceful but con- 
tinued existence with all nations permitted 
to select their form of government and their 
own ideology and that this selection be de- 
termined through peaceful means. 

This appears all the more probable be- 
cause certain differences existing between 
the two ideologies appear to have been nar- 
rowed. 

According to the press, Prof. Leonid V. 
Kantorovich, the Soviet Union's leading 
mathematical economist has proposed certain 
reformations that amount to abandonment 
in part, if not entirely, of the labor theory 
of value formulated by Karl Marx. The 
capitalism which existed in the days of Karl 
Marx with its monopolies and exploitation, 
no longer exists. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge in a speech 
delivered before the Economics Club in New 
York on September 17, 1959, said: 

“We live in a welfare state which seeks 
to put a floor below which no one sinks but 
builds no ceiling to prevent man from 
rising.” 

This is a far cry from the old capitalism 
which was the subject of so much socialistic 
attack. The merits of each system in the 
controversy between East and West must be 
decided in a peaceful competition and not by 
a war of annihilation; by law, expressing the 
will of the people and not by combat. The 
obstacle to this accomplishment is the doubt 
concerning the sincerity of the proclamation 
and conduct of spokesmen for each side. It 
is hard to believe that there is true friend- 
ship on the part of one who shakes his fist 
under the nose of another threatening the 
other with destruction if he does not accept 
his views. 

Space is the most vulnerable spot in the 
armor of every nation today because the 
control of space would enable an 
to devastate the earth. The nation which 
controls space will control the world. If this 
control falls into the hands of any ruthless, 
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dictatorial nation governed by unscrupulous 
and shortsighted politics, it may mark the 
end of freedom for mankind. It may even 
mark the end of mankind. An international 
space law provides the means for anticipa- 
tory control as well as present regulation and 
thus can avoid such a dreadful end. Action 
must now supplant words. 

Outer space, now being explored by indi- 
vidual nations will undoubtedly soon be put 
to world use. Shall we sit idly by? Shall 
we do what we can to insure that the use of 
outer space be devoted to the common bene- 
fit of all mankind? 

In lawlessness there is chaos and perhaps 
extinction. In law there is survival, order, 
and peace. In peace there is justice. 


A Short History of the Development of the 
House Committee on Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months we have witnessed a series of 
events involving the House Rules Com- 
mittee which has aroused considerable 
controversy over the power which this 
group exercises over the affairs of the 
House, 

In order that my colleagues and other 
interested citizens may be more fully in- 
formed on this subject, I include a study 
of the history of the Rules Committee as 
prepared by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. The 
study follows: 

A SHORT History or THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
. HOUSE COMMITTEE ON RULES 

From the First Congress, in 1789, there has 
always been a Committee on Rules in the 
House of Representatives. For 90 years it 
was the practice of the House to set up a 
select committee at the beginning of each 
Congress authorized to report a system of 
rules. During this period the committee 
exercised little, if any, influence over the 
legislative program or the content of policies. 
So minor a role did the committee play in 
early days that no appointments were made 
to it in the 15th, 16th, 18th, 19th, and 218t 
Congresses. And for many years in the early 
history of the House the Rules Committee 
made no reports. The committee continued 
to be a select committee until the rules re- 


-vision of 1880 when it was made a standing 


committee, with its membership fixed at five, 
in accordance with the previous usage. And 
it has remained a standing committee down 
to the present time. 

In its composition the Committee on Rules 
has apparently always been bipartisan, with 
the majority party in the House having a 
majority of its members. In size, it was in- 
creased to 11 members in 1910, to 12 members 
in 1917, and to 14 members in 1935; since 
1945 it has had 12 members:eight represent- 
ing the majority party and 4 the minority 
party. 

COMMITTEE POWERS 

The powers and privileges of the Rules 
Committee developed gradually over the 
years. Until 1841 its responsibility ceased 
for all practical purposes after it reported 
a code of rules at the beginning of each 
Congress. In 1841 the Speaker's ruling that 
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the committee might “report from time to 
time" was sustained on appeal by the House. 
This was the first in a series of innovations 
by which the Committee on Rules became an 
instrument through which the House may 
exercise special power for a particular piece 
of legislation (V Hinds’ “Precedents of the 
House of Representatives," sec. 6780). 

The next step came in 1853 when the 
House adopted a resolution providing that 
this committee's report shall be acted upon 
by the House until disposed of, to the exclu- 
sion of all other business, anything in the 
rules hereby temporarily adopted to the con- 
trary notwithstanding” (Globe, 33d Cong., 
Ist sess., vol. 28, pt. 1. p. 4). 

In 1958 the House authorized appointment 
of a select committee, of whom the Speaker 
was to be one, to revise the rules and report 
at the next session. This was the first time 
in the history of the House that its Presid- 
ing Officer had served on one of its commit- 
tees. From 1858 to 1910 the Speaker con- 
tinued to be a member of the Rules Commmit- 
tee, serving as its chairman and exercising 
its authority. 

From 1789 to 1911 the Speaker also made 
the committee assignments, including those 
to the Committee on Rules. Thus, after 
1858, the powers of the committee and the 
authority of the Speaker were closely con- 
nected, a circumstance which served to en- 
hance the role of the committee and to 
strengthen the influence of the Chair. 

A major step in the development of the 
powers of the Rules Committee took place in 
1883 when the House upheld a Speaker's 
ruling that a special order providing for the 
consideration of a particular bill was prop- 
erly reported from the Committee on Rules 
(IV ‘Hinds’ “Precedents,” sec. 3160). This 
ruling, in which the Speaker supported the 
authority of a committee of which he was 
himself chairman ex officio, initiated the 
modern practice whereby the Rules Commit- 
tee has reported special orders providing 
times and methods for the consideration of 
Special bills or classes of bills, thereby en- 
abling the House by majority vote to for- 
ward particular legislation, instead of being 
forced to rely on unanimous consent or sus- 
pension of the rules, which requires a two- 
thirds vote. After 1883 points of order 
made against reports of the Rules Committee 
were seldom upheld by the Chair. Prior to 
that time it had been the custom for each 
committee desiring to bring a bill to the 
House floor to propose its own special order. 
By 1890 the function of proposing special 
orders for the consideration of business had 
become the exclusive prerogative of the 
Rules Committee. Hinds tells us that this 
Procedure was not in great favor during the 
48th, 49th, and 50th Congresses, but that it 
was used frequently in the 5lst Congress, 
“and since 1890 has been in favor as an effi- 
cient means of bringing up for consideration 
bills difficult to reach in the regular order 
and especially as a means for confining 
within specified limits the consideration of 
bills involving important policies for which 
the majority party in the House may be 
3 (IV Hinds’ “Precedents,” sec. 

152). 

In 1891 the right to report at any time was 
conferred upon the Rules Committee, and in 
1883 it was given the right to sit during 
Sessions of the House (IV Hinds’ “Prece- 
dents,” sec. 4321). 

During the period 1890-1910 the Rules 

ttee rose to a preeminent position in 
the congressional committee system under 
the masterful leadership of chairmen like 
Thomas Brackett Reed and “Uncle Joe” Can- 
non. Thanks to a series of favorable rulings 
by the Speaker, which were sustained on 
appeal by the House itself, the Committee on 
Rules acquired the power (a) to consider and 
Teport special orders, (b) to sit during ses- 
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sions of the House, (c) to report matters 
not previously introduced, reported, or com- 
mitted to it, and (d) to have its reports 
immediately considered. By the exercise of 
these powers the Rules Committee can sift 
the business coming from the other 19 com- 
mittees of the House and decide which bills 
shall have the right-of-way to consideration 
on the floor and the order in which they 
shall be taken up. Through its power to 
report new business it has original as well 
as secondary jurisdiction over the legislative 
agenda, By amending their measures or by 
forcing amendments to bills as a condition 
of giving them a “green light” to the floor, 
Rules can substitute its own judgment for 
that of the great legislative committees of 
the House on matters of substantive policy. 
It can also determine the duration of debate 
on a controversial measure and restrict the 
opportunity to amend it, thus expediting or 
delaying a final decision. 

Morever, since thé Rules Committee is the 
only channel through which amendments of 
the rules can reach the House, it is able to 
promote or prevent changes in the rules 
and so to promote or prevent parliamentary 
reform. In short, the Committee on Rules 
is to a large degree the governing committee 
of the House. To it the House has largely 
delegated the power to regulate procedure 
vested in itself by the Constitution. 

Through special rules this powerful com- 
mittee is able to advance directly, or to re- 
tard indirectly, any measure that it selects 
for passage or pigeonhole. At least three 
kinds of special rules are reported by the 
Rules Committee: (1) Closed rules limiting 
the amendment of pending measures; (2) 
open rules permitting their amendment; and 
(3) rules providing that all points of order 
against a proposition be considered as waived. 
By the exercise of its powers the Rules Com- 
mittee can also function as a steering com- 
mittee, steering the House in whatever direc- 
tion the exigencies of the hour appear to 
demand. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY DEVELOPMENTS 


A potential restriction on the power of 
the Rules Committee to control access to 
the House floor was adopted by the House 
in 1909 when it provided for Calendar Wed- 
nesday. Under the rule for Calendar Wed- 
nesday, each Wednesday shall be set aside 
exclusively for the various standing com- 
mittees to call up for enactment bills and 
resolutions not otherwise privileged. For 
many years, however, the “call of the com- 
mittees” has been dispensed with by unani- 
mous consent, on motion of the majority 
leader, although occasionally the leadership 
has resorted to this procedure to bring up 
measures blocked in the Rules Committee. 

The “revolution of 1910," which reduced 
the powers of the Speaker of the House, left 
those of the Rules Committee intact. But 
the Speaker lost his scat on that committee 
and it was increased in size from 5 to 11 
members. 

In 1924 the “pocket veto“ power of the 
chairman of the Rules Committee was curbed 
after Chairman Campbell had exercised his 
discretion to the extent of holding in his 
pocket a number of resolutions which he had 
been authorized by the committee to report 
some weeks before. In order to prevent a 
repetition of such arbitrary action, the 
House rules were amended in 1924 by adding 
the following paragraph: 

“The Committee on Rules shall present to 


days thereafter, any member designated 
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55 committee may call it up for considera- 
on.“ 

Subsequently, this paragraph was amended 
to provide that if such rule or order is not 
called up within 7 legislative days, “any 
member of the Rules Committee may call it 
up as a question of privilege and the Speaker 
shall recognize any member of the Rules 
Committee seeking recognition for that pur- 
pose” (House rule XI, par. 23). 

Another change in the rules of the House 
was adopted in 1924 which, while it applies 
to every standing committee, was designed 
in part to restrict the prerogatives of the 
Committee on Rules. The discharge rule, 
first adopted in 1910, was amended in 1924 
80 as to set at 150 the number of signatures 
required on discharge petitions. This num- 
ber was raised to 218 in 1926, lowered to 145 
in 1931, and again Increased to 218 (a ma- 
jority of the total membership) in 1935 
where it has remained ever since. Under 
this rule it is in order to file a motion to 
discharge the Rules Committee from the 
further consideration of special orders of 
business provided that the special order has 
been before the committee for at least 7 
days prior to the filing of the motion to dis- 
charge. Twice a month it is in order to call 
up the motions which have been placed on 
the discharge calendar. When the House 
begins the consideration of a bill under this 
rule, it remains the unfinished business of 
the House until fully disposed of without 
intervening motion except one motion to ad- 
journ. 

Traditionally the Committee on Rules has 
functioned down through the decades as the 
responsible agent of the majority party in 
the House, using its powers to facilitate the 
legislative progam of the majority party in 
the House, the wishes of the majority leaders, 
and the program of the administration. In 
1937, however, the New Deal lost control of 
the Rules Committee when three of its 
Democratic members joined with the four 
Republican members to block or dilute floor 
consideration of controversial administration 
bills. Since 1937 bipartisan coalition control 
of the Rules Committee has continued down 
to date, except for the period of the 80th 
Congress (1947-48) when the committee 
again functioned as the agent of the ma- 
jority party in the House. 

As a result of repeated complaints of the 
“obstructive tactics” and the “undemocratic 
and arbitrary dictatorship” of the Rules 
Committee, as it had operated in recent years, 
the House amended its rules at the begin- 
ning of the 81st Congress (January 3, 1949) 
by adopting the so-called 21-day rule. This 
rule stipulated that a resolution providing for 
the immediate consideration of a public bill 
already reported and which had been before 
the Rules Committee 21 days without being 
given clearance to the House floor could be 
called up on discharge days (second and 
forth Mondays each month) by the chairman 
of the committee which reported the bill and 
that “the Speaker shall the Mem- 
ber seeking recognition for that purpose,” 
The 21-day rule was in effect only during the 
81st Congress (1949-50). 


COMMITTEE JURISDICTION 


The Committee on Rules has jurisdiction 
over (a) the rules, joint rules, and order of 
business of the House and (b) recesses and 
final adjournments of Congress. Primarily 
the jurisdiction of this committee is over 
propositions to make or change the rules, 
for the creation of committees, and direct- 
ing them to make investigations. It also 
reports resolutions relating to the hour of 
daily meeting and the days on which the 
House shall sit, and orders relating to the 
use of the galleries during the electoral count 
(House Manual and Rules, 1959, secs. 715—- 
717). 
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Twentieth Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to pay tribute on the occasion 
of the 20th anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, 

It is my pleasure to join in the con- 
gratulations and celebration for the 20th 
anniversary of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America. This indus- 
trious committee is a veritable super- 
organization, in the true sense of the 
term, It is a leader among leaders, co- 
ordinating as it does the Ukrainian asso- 
ciations throughout the country. 

The Ukrainian people and their de- 
scendants have spread widely through- 
out the United States since their first 
concentration in Pennsylvania. They 
and their organizations have made supe- 
rior contributions to the American way 
of life. Both in the size of their groups 
and in the quality of their participation 
in the national effort have they been 
outstanding. 

Many people in the United States, un- 
acquainted with the details of the many 
and varied ethnic groups in this country 
are apt to think of these organizations 
as simply a nostalgic effort to sustain the 
traditions, the ideologies, the customs, 
and the hopes of their former homeland 
in the land of their adoption. That they 
are far more than this is amply demon- 
strated by the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee, whose 20th anniversary we cele- 
brate at this time. 

These organizations are a means of 
assimilation of their people into the new 
society to which they have emigrated. 
They are a source of contribution to that 
society. They are the instrument 
through which the newcomer adjusts 
himself to the new life, and through 
which in many ways he enriches the 
land to which he has come. 

In no case is this more true than with 
the communities of Ukrainian-Ameri- 
cans in the United States. Noted as they 
are for the fervor of their approach to 
religious, political, and fraternal matters, 
they have at once retained their ad- 
mirable ethnic features and become 
among the best of our American citi- 
zenry. Proud and independent in spirit, 
industrious, conscientious, and devout, 
dedicated to family life and communal 
charity, the Ukrainian-Americans have 
been notable for their contribution to the 
building of this Nation. 

They have, nevertheless, been dedi- 
cated—and perhaps even more so than 
most of our ethnic groups—to a continu- 
ing loyalty to the land of their origin, to 
the Ukrainian people scattered about the 
globe, and to the never-dying idea of 
eventual independence for the Ukraine. 
Mindful of the centuries of domination, 
of oppression, of suffering of their fore- 
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fathers, and a current similar ignominy 
of their contemporaries in the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., they have never ceased to hope 
and to work for a future free and auton- 
omous nation of these truly superior 
people. All too much aware of the 
tyranny and terror suffered at the hands 
of a lesser breed of men, the Ukrainians 
have persisted in their determination 
to lift from their homeland the yoke of 
Soviet domination. 

The fiction of autonomy with which 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. was clothed for the 
purpose of a United Nations vote on the 
side of the Soviet Union is a travesty on 
true independence. The Ukrainians are 
first in protesting this sham. They de- 
plore this semblance of freedom. which 
serves but to emphasize the fact that 
they are totally unfree to make their own 
decisions. They seek a real, a lasting, 
an unfettered state of political independ- 
ence. 

After the revolution of 1917, this rich 
and cultivated area of western Russia, 
with its advanced economy and superior 
culture, became independent for the brief 
period of 3 years. An enforced Russi- 
fication had for centuries been the sad 
lot of these brave, sensitive, cultured, 
and independent-minded people. The 
national enslavement and economic ex- 
ploitation of their superior agricultural 
and mineral resources of czarist Russia 
was soon to be repeated and intensified 
under the Soviet Union. Unwillingly, 
ed were absorbed into the Communist 
state. 

The resistance and the indignation of 
the Ukrainians was resented by the in- 
exorable proponents of the new type of 
dictatorship. The Soviet Union became 
the most overbearing tyrant of all. In- 
tent on the subjugation of these in- 
domitable individualists, the Communist 
regime inflicted upon the hapless people 
of the Ukraine horrors and oppression of 
incredible proportions. Ukrainian en- 
ergy and endurance were taxed and tor- 
mented by the repression of their ad- 
vanced culture, by economic exploitage 
to the point of local deprivation, and by 
political harassment. Forced labor, mass 
deportations, massacres followed upon 
the heels of misery and affliction. Liqui- 
dation of the kulaks and an artificial 
famine, causing the deaths of no less 
than 5 million persons, were the extreme 
measures taken by the Communists in 
their efforts to quell Ukrainian resist- 
ance. Yes; incredible though it seems, 
the politically inspired terrorists at- 
tempted to force the liberty-loving 
Ukrainians into submission by the means 
of a purposely arranged famine as a 
weapon. 

Yet these unconquerable souls con- 
tinued to resist. So the tortures and the 
horrors were perpetuated as dictator fol- 
lowed dictator among the Communist 
overlords. Intent on subjugation of the 
rebellious, none was more cruel than 
Khrushchey. With the continuous sys- 
tem of purges and daily executions he 
won for himself the epithet of “hangman 
of the Ukraine.” 

Still the hope of liberation of the 
Ukraine has never been extinguished. It 
persists among the Ukrainians the world 
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over.. They number some 40 million in 
all. Outside the homeland the greatest 
numbers of them are in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Here in the United States, represented 
by the organizations coordinated in the 
one we honor today, they carry the torch 
of freedom not only for their beloved 
motherland but for all the captive na- 
tions languishing beneath the Soviet 
yoke. The liberation struggle of all 
the non-Russians subjected to forci- 
ble Russification, to communism with 
all its brutality, is stimulated by this 
torchbearing group, the Ukrainian- 
Americans, 

The Ukrainians have ever felt a 
greater kinship with the West than with 
the Russian peoples. This is true with 
respect to their efficiency in agriculture, 
in trade, in their handicraft, in the 
leaning toward individual enterprise in 
their economy, as it is in their social and 
cultural advancement. 

It is no wonder that those who have 
settled in America have established a 
reputation for good citizenry. Not only 
have they evidenced it in their progres- 
sive undertakings, their ability, and 
their social consciousness. They have 
demonstrated that their heritage, their 
political ardor and their loyalties can be 
applied constructively to the American 
way of life. 

It is our privilege and pride to take 
part in this occasion honoring this rep- 
resentative organization of the Ukrai- 
nian-Americans, the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America on its 20th anni- 
versary. 


The Teenager: Responsible or Delinquent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I place this 
very timely article in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

It was my privilege to hear Father 
Donald F. Sheehy, O. P., at the last meet- 
ing of the Capitol Hill First Friday Club 
at the Congressional Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., deliver this address and I felt it so 
appropriate that it should be made avail- 
able to a wide reading audience. 

It is a subject deserving of study and 
correction by the best of those devoted to 
improve conditions. The article follows: 
THe TEENAGER: RESPONSIBLE OR DELINQUENT 
(By Father Donald F. Sheehy, O.P., Depart- 

ment of Corrections, District of Columbia) 

Delinquency is here to stay as long as we 
continue to produce a race of irresponsible 
Juveniles. Nor is the problem one pecullar 
to our age. Even Socrates, writing as far 
back as 400 B.C. warned: “Fellow citizens, 
why do you turn and scrape every store to 
gather wealth and take so little care of your 
children to whom one day you must relin- 
quish it all?“ But is it not strange that 
though the problem is an historic one, we 
continue to do yirtually nothing about it? 
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Those of us in prison see juvenile delin- 
quency under a slightly different light than 
those of you on the outside. For us delin- 
quency is not something we read in the paper 
while gulping down our second cup of coffee. 
For us delinquency is not something which 
can happen to the family down the street. 
For us delinquency is something which can 
happen in your home. And with the prob- 
lem now on the increase the chances of it 
happening in your home are proportionately 
increased, 

That the problem is on the increase can- 
not be doubted. Last year’s crime report 
bears this out. For while arrests of persons 
18 years and over have increased about 1 
percent each year for the past 5 years; arrests 
of persons under 18 have increased 10 per- 
cent each year. To be even more specific— 
while persons under 18 years of age repre- 
sented only 12.1 percent of all persons ar- 
Tested, they accounted for 64.1 percent of all 
auto thefts, 49.9 percent of all burglaries, 
485 percent of all larcenies, and 22.8 per- 
Cent of all robberies. 

On the moral side the question becomes 
even more discouraging. The Public Health 
Service estimates that in 1957, illegitimate 
children number 201,700, or 1 out of every 21 
babies born alive in the United States was 
delivered to an unwed mother. Of these, 
81,000 involved mothers under the age of 20 
and 4,600 girls below the age of 15. One day 
I sat down and computed this in terms of 
minutes and seconds. Every 4 minutes and 
1% seconds there is an illegitimate child 
being born somewhere in the United States. 
This alone is an unsightly blemish on our 
national morals. 

There is a philosophical adage that the 
best way to prevent an effect is to remove 
its cause. Juvenile delinquency is no excep- 
tion. The best way to prevent it is to remove 
its cause. For the past few years there is a 
growing tendency to proffer parental delin- 
quency as the: cause. In many Instances 
this is justified. But it runs the risk of 
Overlooking a very important fact: Every 
child has a free will. 

The causes of delinquency are twofold. On 
the one side we have parental delinquency; 
but on the other, the children themselves. 
Just as you can lead a horse to water but 
cannot make it drink, so with the child. 
Ey can be provided for him: home, 
Money, clothes, but the child still has the 
free will to say yes“ or no.“ Actually then 
each case must be investigated on its own 
Merits. 

First of all parents must realize that their 
Obligation does not cease with merely having 
children, Once they are born they must be 
educated—and educated totally. This takes 
time, understanding, and love. Today we 
live in a world which judges all things by 
the almighty dollar. “What can I get out of 
it?” As a result not a few homes find both 
Parente working. Many excuses are given 
but it usually bolls down to one central 
theme both of us have to work to make 
ends meet.” Yet when the wife goes to work 
She needs extra clothes. She needs trans- 
Portation, All of which result in deductions 
trom an already negligible income. Is it 
really worth the effort when the child 18 
deprived of the guiding influence of a parent 
during these formative years? There is noth- 
t Worse than to have a child come home 
Tom school to an empty house. Children 
Of their nature will try to get away with 
Whatever they can. Being a parent is a 24- 

our job and there can be no division of 
talents. 
$ is not a 50-50 proposition. It is 
detbo-percent giving on both sides. To the 

“eres that either or both of the spouses 
begin to live individual lives, to that same 


will the marriage be marred with 
unhappiness, 
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In many instances we find parents who 
will give their children anything but time, 
understanding, and love. There is always 
time for the Wednesday night poker game 
or the Friday night bridge club, but some- 
how or other there just isn’t enough time to 
help chaperon the teen dance or coach the 
Little League. It takes patience to listen 
to your daughter’s unanswerable problem of 
“what dress should I wear to my first dance?” 
after a long day of dealing with problems 
which might conceivably plunge us into a 
global war. But to little Betty that little 
problem of a dress is tremendously important. 
If it is important to her, it should be im- 
portant to you, her parents. 

To the teenager, glimpsing into the adult 
world for the first time, love is a funny thing. 
It will prompt Judy to buy her first tube of 
lipstick, while little Tommy will begin to 
spend an awful lot of time trying to keep 
that cowlick down. The teenager wants to 
love. Yet love demands an object to be 
loved and expects love in return. If par- 
ents govern themselves by what's in it for 
me“ this teen urge “to love and be loved” 
ends in frustration. Is it not significant 
that the number of children born in fam- 
ilies headed by teenage fathers has almost 
tripled since 1940? Or that more than 80,000 
babies a year are now born to teenage girls 
out of wedlock? 

There can be no substitute for time, under- 
standing and love, They are the nourish- 
ment which will provide the necessary 
growth during those formative teen years, 
which very easily can become the lean years. 

But there is another side to the story— 
free will. A child can still refuse to accept 
the time, understanding and love of his par- 
ents. Often though it is a case of refusing 
to accept responsibility. For the past 6 
months I have been investigating the feasi- 
bility of a pet theory I have regarding this 
refusing to accept responsibility. 

Throughout the history of mankind the 
age of puberty has always been considered 
as the age at which a boy should begin to 
accept the responsibility of adulthood. Thus 
the ancient Indian tribes have the initiation 
of the youthful warrier. In our own day and 
age the Jewish people celebrate Bar Mizvah. 
In other words the age of puberty and the 
age of accepting responsibility have always 
been considered as identical in point of time. 
But notice what has been happening for the 
past few years. 

It has been medically established that the 
age of puberty has progressively dropped 
during the past decade until it is now con- 
sidered to be somewhere between the ages of 
12 and 13. But notice what has happened 
to the age of responsiblity. Instead of being 
lowered, it has been rafsed. 

At one time as soon as grammer school 
was completed a boy was expected to start 
to work and help support the family. At 
the turn of the century high-school educa- 
tion was a rarity. After the depression years, 
high school came to be the normal comple- 
tion of one’s education. Nowadays we are 
rapidly approaching the time when college 
is for everyone. But are the students of to- 
day deriving the full benefit of today’s edu- 
cational facilities? It is rare indeed that a 
high-school graduate has even the slightest 
idea of what he wants to be. In fact, many 
educators maintain that he should not de- 
cide until he has finished at least 2 years of 
college. 

What is the result? With no goal in 
mind, the high school student wasts much 
of his time. He is taking a subject because 
it is on the currimulum and not because of 
the benefit he can derive from it. For ex- 
ample just the other day I was talking with 
a high-school student who has been taking 
French for the past 3 years, but is incapable 
of picking up a French newspaper and read- 
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ing it. Why study French, if you cannot at 
least read it? The reason? No incentive. 
The same is true In our own language. An 
English teacher will teach poetry without 
any appreciation of how it should be read 
in an interpretative manner. Study for 
study’s sake but not for the perfection of the 
individual studying. Why? No incentive. 
No sense of responsibility. The result? 

~The teen years become lean years which are 
spent meandering through the green 
pastures of irresponsibility in search of milk 
and honey which can never be found in a 
Sterile educational system. 

The age of puberty has been lowered. But 
the age of accepting responsibility has been 
raised. Is it any wonder that we are produc- 
ing a race of irresponsible citizens? Teen- 
agers scream for a car of their own, yet how 
often do we read of teen accidents caused 
by reckless speed at 2, 3, or even 4 o'clock in 
the morning? Who can claim that they have 
been taught to act with responsibility? 

Education involves education of the whole 
man. And this is Impossible without reli- 
gious guidance. For it is only the man of 
God who can give direction to a purposeless 
life. It is only the man of God who can 
solve today’s difficulties by seeing them 
through the eyes of the author of today. It 
is only the priest and the minister who can 
teach man in his totality. 

It is interesting to note that in June 1959 
the American Bar Association Journal con- 
tained an article by a Bliss Kelly on “Pre- 
venting Divorces: Oklahoma City’s Family 
Clinic.” After pointing out that the solu- 
tion of juvenile delinquency problems de- 
pends upon the solution of the parental and 
home problems, he proposes four areas of 
family trouble: the medical, the legal, the 
financial, and the spiritual. from 
these four fields formed the Oklahoma City’s 
Family Clinic. Mr. Kelly, of the Oklahoma 
bar, writes: 

“In the conferences, the financial men and 
the lawyers always work closely, since finan- 
cial troubles always lead to legal difficulties. 
The physician also works closely with the 
financial man because it is necessary to re- 
move nervous tensions caused by worry over 
finances before permanent relief of medical 
ills, caused by such worries, can be accom- 
plished. Since lawyers must have some 
knowledge of almost everything, it is natural 
that in at least 60 percent of the cases, the 
lawyers were consulted for additional advice 
after the conference with the whole panel. 
Physicians were next, with half the couples 
going to them for additional examination or 
diagnosis; financial experts have held as 
many as five and six additional conferences 
with couples to iron out their worries over 
money and set up sensible financial pro- 
grams. Of course, ministers play a large 
part, since it was found that almost all 
couples coming to this group (as well as 
those involved in divorce litigation) had no 
spiritual togetherness and had not been ac- 
tive in any religious group for more than 2 
years prior to reaching the acute stage in 
their squabbling.” 

Interesting, isn’t it? Particularly when 
one considers that it was written by a lay- 
man. 


Within a few weeks the District of Co- 
lumbia Department of Corrections will be 
opening a new youth center. What will be 
our plan of action? Every youth that we 
receive must one day return to the street. 
We will try to return them to you as mature, 
respectable, and responsible citizens. To 
this end the Catholic chaplain will have no 
office hours. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is 
indeed a complex one. The solution is even 
more complex. Nor am I proposing a simple 
one. But I have tried to point out that the 
only way we can insure a safe future for our 
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children is by providing them with the key 
of responsibility. 
give more of their time, 
For only in this way can we live up to 
those t words of fidelity now em- 
bodied in the pledge of allegiance and be- 
come in a very real sense of the words “a 
nation under God.” 


The 600,000 Member National Federation 
of Music Clabs Reports on the Cultural 
Planks in the Democratic and Republi- 
can Platforms for 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs is one of the oldest and 
most powerful music organizations in 
the United States. Its contribution 
through the years to the cause of Amer- 
ican music and to the advancement of 
our Nation’s cultural life deserves na- 
tional recognition and support. 

I include herewith excerpts from the 
report of the able national legislation 
chairman, Miss Marie Hurley, to the na- 
tional officers and the national board of 
directors of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs meeting in Louisville, Ky., 
at the end of August 1960: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION or Music CLuns— R- 
PORT OF NATIONAL LEGISLATION CHAIRMAN TO 
NATIONAL OFFICERS AND NATIONAL BOARD oF 
Dmectors (1959-60) Mxrerina mr Loyvis- 
VILLE, Kr. 

A CULTURAL PLANK 

Telegrams were sent by your national leg- 
islation chairman to the Honorable Philip B. 
Perlman, cochairman, Democratic platform 
committee, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 
Calif., on July 8, 1960, and to Mies Shirley 
Field, chairman, Human Affairs Subcommit- 
tee, Republican platform committee, Black- 
stone Hotel, room 115, Chicago, Nl, on July 
20, 1960, requesting the incorporation of a 
cultural plank in both political platforms. 
Text follows. 

“The National Federation of Music Clubs, 
world’s largest musical organization, 600,000 
membership, 5,500 clubs in 50 States, active 
in Nation’s 900 symphonies, and numerous 
other cultural activities, urges promotion of 
living music and arts in America through 
inclusion of cultural plank in platform to 
provide for establishment of long overdue 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts in HEW 
Department and for preservation of Nation's 
historic buildings, including Belasco Theater 
in Nation's Capital.” 

On request under separate cover forwarded 
alr mail special delivery copies of printed 
hearings on bills of interest to NFMC, reports, 
and other pertinent materials. 

Following both political conventions, the 
Democratic National Committee and the 
Republican National Committee each for- 
warded me copy of their 1960 platform. 
Significant to note: Culture“ was men- 
tioned in both platforms. 

“Building a better America—Republican 
platform 1960”: 

Page 3 under caption “Foreign Policy”: 
“Under Republican administration, the Gov- 
ernment has developed original and con- 
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structive programs in many fields—open 
skies, atoms for peace, cultural and techni- 
cal exchanges, the peaceful uses of outer 
space and Antarctica—to make known to 
men everywhere our desire to advance the 
cause of peace. We mean, as a party, to con- 
tinue in the same course.” 

Page 20 under caption “Education”: “Con- 
tinued support of the East-West center for 
cultural and technical interchange in Hawaii 
for the purpose of strengthening our rela- 
tionship with the peoples of the Pacific 
world.“ 

“The Democratic platform— the rights of 
man": 

Page 8 under caption The Instruments of 
Foreign Policy”: “The ‘Image’ of America. 
First, those men and women selected to rep- 
resent us abroad must be chosen for their 
sensitive understanding of the peoples with 
whom they will live. We can no longer af- 
ford representatives who are ignorant of the 
language and culture and politics of the na- 
tions in which they represent us. 

“Our program of visits between Americans 
and people of other nations will be expanded, 
with special emphasis upon students and 
younger leaders. We will encourage study of 
foreign languages. We favor continued sup- 

and extension of such programs as the 
East-West cultural center established at the 
University of Hawall. We shall study a 
similar center for Latin America, with due 
consideration of the existing facilities now 
available in the Canal Zone.“ 

Page 14 under caption “The Atlantic Com- 
munity”: “To our friends and associates in 


common fears to recognize the depth and 
sweep of our common political, economic, 
and cultural interests.” 

Pages 15 and 16 under caption “The Com- 
munist World": “To the rulers of the Com- 
munist world: We confidently accept your 
challenge to competition in every feld of 
human effort. 

“To the people who live in the Communist 
world and its captive nations: We proclaim 
an enduring friendship which goes beyond 
governments and idoelogies to our common 
human interest in a better world. 

“Through exchanges of persons, cultural 
contacts, trade in nonstrategic areas, and 
other nongovernmental activities, we will 
endeavor to preserve and improve opportuni- 
ties for human relationships which no Iron 
Curtain can permanently sever.” 

Page 49 under caption “The Arts”: “The 
arts flourish where there is freedom and 
where individual Initiative and imagination 
are encouraged. We enjoy the blessings of 
such an atmosphere. 

“The Nation should begin to evaluate the 

possibilities for encouraging and expanding 
participation in and appreciation of our cul- 
tural life, 
We propose a Federal advisory agency to 
assist in the evaluation, development, and 
expansion of cultural resources of the United 
States. We shall support legislation needed 
to provide incentives for those endowed 
with extraordinary talent, as a worthy sup- 
plement to existing scholarship programs.” 

(Norze.—It is my understanding that the 
American Fedcration of Musicians also re- 
quested a cultural plank in both political 
platforms. As of this date, I know of no 
other cultural organizations which took such 
action). 


Bus Enacrep Into Law 


S. 2230 (Public Law 86-297): To amend 
the National Cultural Center Act. (Signed 
by President Eisenhower September 21, 1959.) 
This measure ts donors to name an 
alternate tax-deductible recipient if the total 
amount of donations in 5 years is insufficient 
for the construction of the National Cultural 
Center. 


HR. 2104 (Public Law 86-422): To reduce 


the cabaret tax from 20 percent to 10 per- 
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cent. (Signed by President Eisenhower April 
8, 1960.) 

H.R. 4595 (Public Law 86-644): To make 
uniform certain provisions of law relating 
to special postage rates for educational, cul- 
tural, and library materials. (Signed by 
President Elsenhower July 14, 1960.) This 
bill eliminated the possibility of mailing at 
special book rate jazz, hillbilly, and pop“ 
a » by deleting the words “phonograph 

” and substituting therefor “sound 
9 such to be religious, educational, 
or scientific for use in classrooms or in re- 
ligious education classes, 


~ RATIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 


An agreement, adopted unanimously by the 
General Conference of UNESCO at its fifth 
session in Florence, Italy, in July 1950, to 
reduce import tariffs on educational, cul- 
tural, and scientific materials, was opened 
for signature at Lake Success, N. T., Novem- 
ber 22, 1950, entered into force May 21, 1952, 
and signed in behalf of the United States 
June 24,1959. On August 25, 1959, the agree- 
ment was forwarded by President Eisenhower 
to the U.S. Senate “with a view to receiving 
the advice and consent of the Senate to rati- 
fication.” As of that date Afghanistan, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Cambodia, Ceylon, Cuba, 
Egypt, Haiti, Israel, Jordan, Laos, Luxem- 
bourg, Malaya, Monaco, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Philippines, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Thailand, United Kingdom, 
Vietnam, and Yugoslavia were parties to the 
agreement. On February 23, 1960, the Senate 
voted agreement to ratification. In the 
House Representative FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
has introduced bill H.R. 13248, and Repre- 
sentative Wunun Mrs, Ways and Means 
Committee chairman, a companion Dill, to 
implement the Florence agreement. Under 
the agreement films of an educational or 
cultural nature, microfilms, sound record- 
ings, music in manuscript or printed form, 
or reproduced by other processes, and books 
are among the items to be admited duty free, 
with reasonable customs fees. Eliminated 
would be the U.S. tariff of 5 percent on most 
books printed in English, the 7½ percent 
tariff on music, partial elimination of high 
duties on scientific instruments, etc. Pro- 
vision is made for possible denouncement of 
the agreement, and of suspension of the 
agreement should its provisions cause or 
threaten injury to domestic products in spe- 
cific fields. 

Tur WHrre House, 
THE ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, August 25, 1960. 
Miss MARIE A. HURLEY, 
National Legislation Chairman, National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Miss HurLEyY: The President has 
asked me to reply to your enthusiastic letter 
supporting legislation to establish a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts. As you know, 
the President favors this type of legislation, 
and the administration has repeatedly as- 
sorted itself for enactment. It is, of course, 
our hope that this Congress will act favor- 
ably on the desired legislation, and the con- 
gressional leaders know of this attitude. 

Your activity on behalf of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs and the support 
these clubs have given cultural projects are 
both deeply appreciated. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wi rod B. Prnsons, 


BILLS PENDING 


E.R. 7656, S. 447: To provide for the estab- 
Ushment of a Federal Adivsory Council on 
the Arts to -assist in the growth and de- 
velopment of the fine arts in the United 
States. In the House the bill hag been re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor and placed on the sus- 
pension calendar. In the Senate the bill 
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awalts action by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

S. 3279, S. 3280, S. 3403: Bills to amend 
the Public Buildings Act of 1959 to provide a 
study by the National Capital Planning 
Commission, the General Services Adminis- 
tration, and the Commission of Fine Arts as 
to the best location for a US. Court 
of Claims Building. These bills would pro- 
vide for the preservation of the Dolly Madi- 
son House, Benjamin Tayloe House, Decatur 
House, and the old Belasco Theater, historic 
landmarks in the Nation's Capital. Hear- 
ings were held by the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare on May 23, 1960. 
Despite the convincing showing favoring 
Preservation of the historic buildings and 
the efforts of Franklin Floete, General Serv- 
ices Administrator to accommodate the de- 
sires of proponents for preservation by 
recommending another site as more appro- 
Priate for a court building, the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee voted to authorize the 
courthouse construction on Lafayette 
Square. The only remaining hope is inter- 
vention by a new administration next year. 
There is time for this, since GSA will not be 
ready to raze the buildings for 2 years. If 
the new President wishes, he can save the 
buildings by refusing to spend the money 
authorized for the new courthouse. 

S. 950: A bill to amend section 1(e) of 
title 17 of the United States Code with re- 
gard to the rendition of musical composi- 
tions on coin-operated machines. Pending 
in the Judiciary Committee. No action 
scheduled. ` 

House Joint Resolution 558 and related 
bills: To adopt a specific version of the Star- 
Spangled Banner as the national anthem of 
the United States of America. Pending in 
bere Judiciary Committee. No action sched- 


H.R. 12655: A bill to amend the Internal 
venue Code of 1954 to repeal the manu- 
facturers excise tax on musical instruments. 
ending in the Committee on Ways and 
Sans. 


H.R, 9549: To improve the level of tele- 
Vision and radio broadcasting in the United 
States. The bill aims to improve program- 
ing, to emphasize education and culture. 
and to set up a bidding procedure for broad- 
Cast licenses between qualified applicants 
Who, because of local ownership, are most 
likely to serve the best interests of their own 
Communities. Disclosures of rigged quiz 

and “payola” prompted the introduc- 
tion of this legislative proposal. Pending in 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
erce. 

ER. 8143, S. 2410 and related bills: To pro- 
Vide for the adoption in the Nation's Capital 
ar the practice common to many other cities 
in the United States with regard to cultural 
activities by depositing in a special fund 1 
mill out of each 81 of tax revenue of the 
fovernment of the District of Columbia to 
N used tor such programs, to advance the 

ational Cultural Center and its educational 
ela recreational programs. to provide finan- 
of assistance to the nonprofit art programs 

the District of Columbia, and for other 
learn, by amending the act of April 29, 
2. Pending. No action scheduled. 
U 9467, S. 3256 and related bills: To au- 
. the establishment of a National 
‘Owease of the Arts and Sciences in the 
trict of Columbia to encourage young 
the ae artists and scientists; to authorize 
the holding of an International Olympiad of 
the B and Sciences on a biennial basis in 
the istrict of Columbia and thus to enhance 
3 of a durable peace. Pending. 
Pected. the next session of Congress ex- 
tae 11043: A bill to amend chapter 57 of 
it 4 18, United States Code, so as to make 
tints oe to use certain musical reproduc- 
— in the United States for certain com- 
cial purposes, Pending in Interstate and 
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Foreign Commerce Committee. No action 
scheduled. 

H.R. 10609: A bill in ald of construction of 
educational television facilities. Pending in 
Interstate and Foreign Comerce Committee. 
No action scheduled. 

H.R. 12978: A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the tax 
on admissions shall not apply to admissions 
to any live dramatic (including musical) 
performance. Pending in the Ways and 
Means Committee. No actlon scheduled. 

There also are legislative proposals for a 
U.S. Arts Foundation (S. 1598) and for 
Federal assistance to all the arts through 
ald to States (H.R. 84), but no action on 
these measures should be taken until the 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arte has 
been established and has had a chance to 
study, evaluate, and report appropriately on 
them. 

HR. 10: A bill authorizing self-employed 
persons to adjust income tax on fluctuating 
incomes by a system of retirement savings. 
This measure, of interest to teachers and 
artists, is pending with no action scheduled, 


New Richmond News Is Half as Old as 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include in the 
Record a Happy Anniversary” editorial 
written on the 92d birthday of one of 
Wisconsin’s best known weekly newspa- 
pers, the New Richmond News, of New 
Richmond, Wis. In this editorial, Editor 
John Van Meter, whose family founded 
the newspaper, has some penetrating ob- 
servations to make on the changing times 
which the New Richmond News has 
faithfully recorded and commented upon 
during its 92 years of service to its area. 
To his remarks, I want to add my con- 
gratulations on a job well done by the 
New Richmond News. 

The editorial is as follows: 

HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 

This week is something on the 
News * * * it’s our 92d birthday of the found- 
ing of the News away back in 1869 by Abe 
C. Van Meter. The event makes the News 
New Richmond’s oldest business institution 
and for all of the 92 years a member of the 
same family has been at its helm. And 
that’s quite an accomplishment if you know 
anything at all of the trials and tribula- 
tions of this business. The News has had 
its moments of despair in the past 92 years 
and will have more of the same in the years 
to come but today we won't worry one way 
or another. 

One way of looking at our anniversary. 
The United States of America more or less 
got underway in 1776. That's exactly 184 
years ago and the News is now exactly half 
as old as the United States of America. 

Until the period after World War I exist- 
ence in the United States of America was 
pretty peaceful, But think of what's become 
of us since World War I. World War U and 
the Korean skirmish and the long cold war 
that will probably continue until world war 
III, and is that the end of an era? What's 
happened to us, from the beginning of man- 
kind until today. In the past 40 years we 
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have solved untold mysteries of life and 
nature and have put ourselves in a position 
to be wiped out, and to wipe out, an entire 
civilization in a matter of hours, 

Wonder where and when the error of some 
human will touch off our next war, and the 
end of these pleasant days of living, Both 
sides have the means of total destruction, 
it’s Just a matter of when it’s implemented. 

And on this dour note we'll wish ourselves 
a happy anniversary and get on with the 
problems of the day and the joy of good 
living and some day the bad men on televi- 
sion will win * * * that'll be the day. 


Hon. Aime Forand 
SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 26, 1960 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a great privilege to serve in the 
Congress with our esteemed colleague, 
Ame Forand, whose personal friendship 
I have enjoyed these many years. Mr. 
Foranp has served his country in time 
of war, and he has served his people in 
time of peace, always with distinction. 
It would be difficult to find a Congress- 
man who has worked harder and with 
greater zeal and devotion to his con- 
stituency than has Ame Foranp. He is 
a man of great intelligence and integrity. 
He had the respect and admiration of 
his colleagues and I am sure not one 
among us would wish to deny him his 
well-earned retirement, which he has 
voluntarily chosen. I consider Ant 
Foranpd a great statesman and a great 
American, and I wish him good health 
and good fortune in the future. 


Legislative Record of John R. Foley, U.S. 
Representative, 6th District of Mary- 
land—86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is cus- 
tomary for the Congressman from Mary- 
land's Sixth District to place in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp his voting and at- 
tendance record. This is done to give to 
each interested constituent an oppor- 
3 to study his Congressman's rec- 
or 

Printed first below is my record in the 
Ist session of the 86th Congress. This 
shows my vote is recorded in 85 of the 87 
total rollcall votes. The two nonvoting 
instances are explained in the footnotes. 
The total voting percentage is 97.7 per- 
cent. In the 89 quorum calls, I was 
present for 85. The absences are ex- 
plained in the footnotes. The total per- 
centage of quorum calls answered is 


95.5 percent. 
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ist sEss., 86TH Cone. 
Voting and attendance record of Representative Jonn R. For, 6th District, Maryland 


BEES S nerne 
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Measure, question, and result : Vote 


uorum call 
o elect Speaker of House. (RAYBURN 281 to HALLECK 143 
item 


uorum call- 
R. oe require a arp od 5 of the effect of increasing the diversion of water from Lake Michigan into 
nav (Passed 

Mar. 13 | 8. ae to = 9 27 Food and Drug and Cosmetic Act to permit the continuance of established coloring practices in orange industry. | No. 


uorum call 
ED E A a aE a to $200,000,000 the amount of Federal aid for airports over a 4-year period. (Defeated, | No, 


to 
Mar. 19 | H.R. 1011, an amendment to require annual appropriations for Federal sid for airports. 8 Lang ed K aa eA hag bas 
M 19 IER: 1011 (8 1), to authorise Federal aid for ts totaling $297,000,000 for a 4-year period. A e ie be 
H.R. 2575, to authorize the appropriation of for the $d pan-American games to be held in Ohicago. (Passed, 


R. 4452 (8. pe to amend the Bretton Woods Agreements Act to increase the ota in the International Monetary Fun 
14 088 subscrip 2 the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. ale fen 315 to 57.) 
111 ²ͤ uu. n r)r;)ß7ßnß!ß!ß!ß!!! conde sas east hg Gee eben aresahekataers coen teas Sok T 


2 g Present. 
15 R. 1321, to amend Reorganization Plan No. 11 of 1939 to transfer from Secretary of Agriculture to REA T the authority of | Not voting? 
approving or rejecting rural electrification loans. (Passed 234 to 131.) 


16 R. oer authorize certain construction at military Installations. (Passed 377 to 7) 


uorum call 
ne R. e bill to amend TVA Act of 1933 relative to financing its power program with proceeds from revenue | No. 
ne 3400, to amend TVA Act of 1938 relative to financing its power program with proceeds from revenue bonds. (Passed 245 to 1700 Yes. 


1960. 
May 2 arom De 9 — of Agriculture appropriation bill in order to insert provision limiting farm price-support loans to $50,000. (Passed | Yes. 


Quorum 

8. Za 8 Act of 2211 to adopt Thomas 3 to require direct congressional appropriation of funds in Heu ot present Treasury | No. 
zation method of financing. (Passed 222 to 3 

May 21 0 on motion to recommit bill and insert provisions of H. R. 7117, for the text of the committee substitute amendment. (Defeated 189 to | No. 


May 21 Yes. 
May 25 Present. 
May 26 Present, 
May 26 Present. 
—— — . 0 0 Pico re riot eee Ee Ee a 8 
ay ga a es. 
May 27. R. Bs Ves. 
y 27 n mit 1 b to Pieni the extension of tiation Airey to “4 aoe. No. 
May 27 the Renegotiation Act of 1051. (Passed 375 to 7) 


2 
2 
-3 
3 
4 
s | ara St 
9 R. 3610, to recommit the bill in order to add an amendment requiring States to match the Federal grants for construction of sewage treat- No, 
ment works. (Defeated 156 to 240 
9 | H.R, 3610, on final passage of the F deral Water Pollution Control Act. (anod I O UD Anaa a anao A bap deen Yes, 
9 | H.R, 7590, to add to public works appropriations bill the sum of $500,000 for water lily eradication progra taoin to 198.) . YOS 
9| H.R, 7709, to add to public works appropriations bill the sum of $75,000 for planning of a river project in ¥ in Wisconsin. (Defeated 192 to 203)__| Yes, 
U sites erer the public works appropriations bill in order to reduce by 5 percent each construction item of $5 million or more. | No. 
Defeat 
i$ os R. 7509, ou final passage of the public works appropriations bill. (Passed 380 to 2000 1 
l ꝑꝑ— ! :: ü. T———6 — TOES EE 
10 | 8. 1901, to recommit the tohaceo price support bill in order to freeze price supports at 1958 level for next 3 years. (Defeated 138 to 200.) . . No. 
10 | 8. 409 15 0 seus see. 101(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1049 and of 1045 to stabilize and protect the level of price support for tobacco, (Passed | Ves. 
11 oe SS ph Eee NE ee ORES I RO lag a PPS Sere ON Ie OE — Ear p p p Present, 
1211 


K. 7246, ou recommittal motion to insert provisions of Belcher amendment (H. R. we for text of H. R. 7246, to amend existing laws with | No. 
respect to acréage allotments and price pappone for wheat for 1960-81. (Defeated 141 to 224.) 

12 II. K. 746, to amend existing laws with respect to acreage allotments and price supports for wheat for 1060-61, (Passed 188 to 177). Yes. 

12 * uorum PATERE KIIRE EE EA CE B AA NFO Dyn ge Jee EA EE E E A E AAAA 8 


ere ‘ating a Coal Research and Development Commission. (Passed 251 to 54. 
15 uorum lt.. 
15 uorum call 
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Measure, question, and result Vote 


H. Res. to adopt the rule . debate d the wai of orde: inst, H.R. 7; 
$ nd Atut n CP 920 0 on, an waiving of polnts of order naga 500, 


call. 


ii. R. bene to pe : — — — ————— * 


* Tr, t :... PT.᷑⅛᷑— Fʃ——ʃ2ʃ2—⁊— [—?—Ü—PÜ)ũñmñ—ñ—— ͤ—— O P“ ——— PẼp——— K 

to 177.) 

8 as viopt rul le provi iding for consideration and ô hours’ debate on H.R. 3 to establish rules of interprotation governing questions 
S, atopt rule providing ero e on es or pro ions 

Ot the atleet ur dels of Congress on State laws. (Passed 238 to 118) nai a 


. oe tion to recommit bill to establish rules of interpretation governing quostions of the effect of acts of Congross or on State — 
4575 to 
H.R. 3, E establish a of interpretation governing questions of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws. (Passed 225 to 1920 N 


ve Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959, NS DOB CO SEO a eee n See ihace TEN EENT 
recommit retail to PLANA Unsited Staten Ode bO pravithe tor RADICA, af seckaia OTI EONA (Defeated 261). 
* to amend United States Code to provide for admission of certuin evidence and confessions. (Passed 262 to 1880 


Morum o 
E. 7072, to provide for the participation of the United States in Inter-Americau Dovelopment Bank. (Passed 230 to 87). 
rm call. 


call 
8 rules and pass bill to amend 3 e Act of 1938 with respuct to preservation of acreage aud realloc- 
of unusual cotton acreage allotments, (Passed 308 to 


defense. (I 166.) 
establish an Advisory Committee on Intergovernmental Relations, (Passed 335 to 31) 
208, exprossing sense of Congress against seating of Communist regime in China as representative of China in United Nations. 


r ft tha roqueat i tors operaie vote on Sullivan amendment authorizing institution of food stamp plan for distribution for 
H. SR SD SIS ASCHER FONG DETER SOLAINA OR AORN AORE NO (Passed, 305 to 53) .: 


7 to require Sing mater eeka pursinesd by O 
. (Defeated, 125 to 266.) 
program of assistance to correct inequities in the construction of fishing yesscls, (Passed 272 to 108)...-----.---.----. Yes. 


8. 2539, 3 motion somes to 8 provision of 2 1 210 
$450,000, un renowal funds over 2 years St p= os 
8. 2539, te extend aud amend laws Pet oe to provision and improvement ot 1 4A — and renewal of urban communities. (Passed 283 to 
) 


$ . dh B 


105. 
22. ͤ———ͤ m ͤ— — Present. 
R 28 25 Löngrossin ait aud 3d reading of bill to uuthorize the convoy ance of cor Not voting. 
2 to 


8. 2162, on approving Government employees health insurance u e e y e cessaavernae 
II. I. j keting e ice when the total supply exceeds the normal supply. (Passed 330 to 82 _.._..-__....-.--. 
8 eee 3 D withholding for toe purposes of inooine tax imposed by certain cities — the compensation 
yes. (Defeated 251 to 133; 34 required for suspension passage.) 


m 
R. 7909, to override Fresident’s yeto of pe ee ee 
HER 4270, to authorize Secretary of the and maint 
prolect, La Feria division, (Passed 281 to 114.) 
nort 


Fre 


a Present. 
R. 9035, to recormmit bill to it issuance of sories E and II . — existing maxi permit | No. 
to ae ae exchanges of Government thout recognition of gain or ‘oon, meet 


133 to 
Sept. 4 Hi. wos to permi Yes. 
is t issnance of series E and H U.S. savings honds at interest rates above existing maximum and to permit Treasury Secre- 
to designate certain exchunges of Government securitios to be made without recognition of guin or loss. {Passed 378 to 7.) 


VARDS — at interest wd joni 
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Mousure, question, and result - Vote 


quorum cal call os 

8 a 3 rules andi Pass Dill to authorize study and review in connection with proposed additional building for Library of | Yes, 
un 

u K. 105, iat 1980 3 for public works. (Passed 303 to 6) 6ͤ„ A 

II. R. 9099, to provide standards for issuance of passports. (Passed 371 to 18) 

S. 2208, Previn for equal treatment for States of Alaska and Hawall under Federal Airport A 
uorum 5 


ents veto of publie works . bill. (Passed 280 to 121 
H. R. 8385, to adopt conference report on mutual security bill. (Passed 194 to 100) 
On Senate amendment to oxtend the Civil Rights Commission for 2 years. (Passed 221 10 8 


1 Conference at Annapolis, Ml., with State’s senators and dolegutes from the sth In attendance ut Presidential dedicution of International 4-H Center in Mont- 
District to discuss Corps of Engineer's development proposals for the North Branch gomery County. 
of the Potomac; also conference with Montgomery and Prince Georges senators and * Radio report over WGAY on current. Federal npaya islative matters. 
delegates on transportation comipact, which was introduced as HJ, Res. 402, passed tOn olficial hove fo attend . Tnion; if present would have 
Congress, approved by Presidint Sept, 15, 1060. voted no,” 
cheon speaking engagemont before Bethesda Civitiun Club, Recurded in © Ef present would have voted “no.” 


the REcoRD that if in attendance would have voted vaye.” 


Mr. Speaker, in the 2d session of age is 97.84 percent. Of the 113 quorum nonvotins are explained in the footnotes. 
the 86th Congress, there were 93 rollcall calls, I answered 109 for an attendance Total voting and attendance percent- 
votes. Of these, my vote is recorded in record of 96.4 percent. The four in- age combined for both sessions of the 
91 of the instances. The voting percent- stances not in attendance and two of Congress is 96.85 percent. 


20 Sess., 86911 CONN, 


Voting record, Representative Joux N., Fol, 6th District, Maryland 


Measure, question, and result 


Soh Faas GT) Call OC £00 ORR E ñß—— . ones eas poe Ee eer 
2 Feb. 2 H.R. 1217, amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free importation of amorphous kraphite, amended. (Passed 278 
3| Feb. 2 II. Gon. Res. 450, expressing sense of Congress that any variation in traditional yaa ete of treaties between United 8 Bice and the 
Republic of Panama shill he made only pursuant to treaty, amended. (Passed 380 to 121 
4 Feb. 2 H. ca; R 2 1 ng the indignation of Congress at the recent desecrations of house of ere aiid other sucred sites, without amend- | Ves. 
ment. , 
5 Feb, 17 U. Sa ast relating to wit hhotding for purposes of income tax imposed by certain cities on the compensation of Federal employees. (Passed | Yes. 
6 | Feb, 25 H. R. nan . the President's veto of bill to increase grants for construction of sewage treatment works. (Defeated 249 to 157.) (34 | Yes. 
required, 
H.R. 10743; 
7 Feb, 20 On Yates 9 ty 558 % restore en for slum pases une 2 8 renewal. (Defeated 158 to 187 
8| Mar. 1 uorum cald TTT . 
9 Mar, 7 ort calls ee pee 
10 ar. 7 sorum cal Dro s AS p 
Res. 467; 
u Ae: 4 Quorur AAs motion to take up oe consideration II. KR. 10777 to 1 certain construction at Ley, installations, (Passed 309 to 1). 
Res, 468: 
13 | Mar, & On previous question to adopt closed rule to provide lor 3 hours 8 on Hl. * A, force n investment tax bill, 
14 | Mar. 8 Quorum ill.. peat slo ose rule to provide lor å hours fe we 5 NE PLE IEE aE 
15 . 8 | Quorum call 
17 Mar. 5 f. F , fe O61 nuti À 
1 ur. i Y authorization hill for the SA. (Passed 308 to 10) _- 
H aae: w] whe R. 1 Ae authorize certain n ut D installations. (asse 
Mar. 
2 
21 
22 
23 
a 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 On motion to suspen! rules and pass bill to authorize establishment of Hubbell Training Post National Historic Site in State of Arizona. | Ves. 
(Defentedl 171 to 208.) 
BOT ROG Se Si OR UT CON oo . . , . . NE 
31 | Mar, 23 noruin cal} — 
32 | Mar, 23 „R. 8001, smendment to civil rights bill providing for U.S. voting referees. ‘(Passed 205 to 120) 
33 | Mur, 24 e e A OESE E S ANE ES R ER ͤ . EE 
u| Mar. 24 R, SL, motion fo recommit vil rights p iũ to committee in order to omit threatening tommmunications from penalties dealing with obstruc- 
tion of court ers. (Defeated 118 to 
35 | Mar, 24 On eee of the Civil Rights Act of 1950. ene i aed’ 222. TTT 0 es 
36 | Mar, 28 uorum eal! 
37 | Mur, 29 
38 | Mar. 29 
39 | Mar, 30 
10 Apr. 4 
4.) Apr. 6 
42 | Apr. 7 
43 Abr. 12 | Quorum call 
44] Abr. 13 | H. 12.1 11806, appropriations bill for Departments 
Apr. 19 ( 
46 Apr. 19 
47 | Apr. 20 
48 | Apr, 20 
49 | Apr. 20 in 
50 | Apr. 20 uorum cult. 
5i | Apr. 20 orum call. 
111 ! 
pr. approv: con: on civil rights bill. (Passed 288 to 96). ~ 
54 Apr, 21 H.R. 11510, amend further the Mutual ty ‘Act of 1064 us amended, (Passed 243 te „ee eis une ESSE PEAT We y a 
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2p Sess., 86rH CON. Continued 
Voting record, Representative Joun R. Fonxr, 6th District, Maryland—Continued 


Measure, question, and result 


2 
bel ie 
; 


3: 
On recommittal motion designed to include Bentley amendment to prevent discrimination account race, religion, or color. (Defeated 


May 18 u Ullman amendment to bill authorizing construction of San Luis unit of Central Valley project providing exemption from 160-acre 
H.R. 3 limitation. (Passed, 214 to 181. ) 


52 motion to strike enacting clause of Foreign Investment Incentive Tax Act of 1960, (Defeated 160 Lo 232) 
May 18 | H.R. 5, 9 Invest mont Incentive Tax Act of 1960. (I’assed 195 to 192) 


M 
May 19 Hes 4 488, So rule providing for consideration of H.R, 2331 to establish Chesapeake and Olio Canal National Historical Park, (Defeated 


ber 
55 2 
56 2 
87 2 
58 28 
39 | Apr. 28 
139 to 235.) 
H. R. 10213: 
0 i. 2 On final passage of bill to amend National Honsing Act, (Passed 214 to 163) 
61 ay 2 iene wy 
May 2 
63 | May 2 
| May 3 
65 | May 3 
66 May 4 Quorum 
Area redevelopment: £ 
67 | May 4 Aman motion to table motion that further procecãings under the call be dispensed with. (Defeated 167 to 221) — 
a rede ve velopment: 
(8 | May 4 . ordering the previous question that further proceedings be dispensed with, (Passed 223 to 164)_ 
May 4 On motion to dispense with further proceedings under the call. (Passed 222 to 159) 
70 | May 4 yaratar krepeer —— ——— —é— ͤ ͤͥêk—ũ1.S—— — 
Area redev 
71 May 4 On motion to lay on the table the motion to order the previous question. (Defeated 152 to 230) 
Area redevelopment: 
72 May 4 On ordering tie previous question on. mation $9 dispense with further proceedings under thé elt. (Passed 235 to 163) — 
Area redevelopment 
73 | May 4 On motion to dispense with further proceedings under the call (Passed 236 to 151) 
ie x ee 
75 May 4 On ene on motion that further proceedings be dispensed with. (Passed 237 to 14) ++... — 
76 | Mar. 4 2325 sear nce me Baan ice cece abiiecswassctucwencenebwnddncedads — 
area 
7 May 4 “On motion to consider the bill (Passed 220 to 
78 | May 4 
79 | May 4 
KO May 5 
Sl | May 5 
8 ny 6 
K. 11713: 
83 | May 6. On recommittal motion designed to add $104,000, 
u May 10 | H-R. 11713, to suthorize appropriations for A EO. (Pasand 
8a May 11 
87 | May 12 
88 12 
May 12 
w May 
91 | May 16 
92 | May 17 
93 | May 17 
9 | May 18 
96 
06 
7 
u 
w 
00 


— 


H. R. 12326: 
8 May 25 On recommittul motion designed to prevent the use of 2 funds for construction of Allegheny River Reservoir. (Deſeated 110 to 200. 
"2 | May 25 | H.R. 12325, public works Spproprieticn Bill Passed 387 to 18) 

103 | May 25 | H. Res. Rao EIE SIVO providing for consideration y and 4 75 of debate 


104 | May 26 
R. 10 school construction bill; 
105 | May 26 On Powell amendment to require that school facilities constructed with Federal assistance shall be available to all students in accordance 
n. . the Supreme Court. (Passed 218 to 181.) 
106 | May 28 On ome sermon be secre to coe 2 every pack of cigarettes 
107 | M 
108 | Stay 26 
108 | Ma; 
112 Tune - 
S. 1892: 
u3 June 1 On B relating to interest rates applicable to proposed projects in the Colorado River storage project. (Passed 228 to 
lia} y 
7 — 
118 June 2 
n7 June 3 
118 June 3 
1 June 3 
120 June 3 
12 June 3 
123 | June 3 
Res. 500: = 
1A June 3 On closed rule waiving points of order snd providing ̃ ] hours of debate on II.R. 12981 to extend for 1 year existing corporate normal No. 
tax rate and (Passed 204 
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2p Sess., 86rn Conc.—Continued 
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Num-“ Date, Measure, question, and result Vote 
ber 1960 


125 June 8 bape 12381, Increase for 1 year period the public debt limit set forth In see, 21 of o Second Liberty Bond Act and to extend for 1 yoat the | Yes. 
existing corporate normal tax rate and certain excise tax rates. ee 223 10 17 +.) 


8 fal ORS acu a depp otiphtn bread aenpiek gas ands tn en ace cokers blah steve Riewash ap tou bade e a E E a r 
June 0 8 EEA E PIESE SE K U AON E a A ON A O EE E e E E EEE E A E E A SAS nie 


R. 12049: 
128 | June 9 On ne fares motion designed to retain the 1058 provisions regarding proporty rights in inventions. (Defeated 120 to 269). 


aner ralse bill to committee to aoe for a 5-percent increase. (Defeated | 94 to 324) 
ill providing for 78. percent gee. (T'sssed 378 to 000 —„„%ͤͤ — 


137 | June 17 Perna i Passed 212 to 173). Yes 
138 | Juno 17 rde 258 to 124) Yes. 
139 | June 21 Present. 
140 | June 22 Present. 
141 June 22 t. 
1 June 23 Present. 
143 | June 23 K. 12480: On final passugo of the Social Security Amendments of 1900, Eier ee EE SA es. 
144 | June 23 H. R. 12201: On motion to recommit in order to substitute the Wheat Act of 1960, approved by Senate, (Defeated 195 to PV) RY 0. 
r am — H. R. L OR f final passage of the Farm Surplus Reduction Act of 1960. (Doledted 170 to 230) eee ves. i 
une goron z; — —— E rE a rr rr. Present, 
147 June 23 5 agr En . extending to city delivery the present congressional franking privilege for boxhokier mail on | Yes. 
rural routes. (Passed 
348 Zune 23 | H.R. 12740, recommit bill to committee for purpose of eliminating $5,000,000 for Capitol Grounds expansion. (Defeated 149 to 252). No. 
149 | June 2 . ce npersqaderesbesns eedeyesunen enadtnavasesdptinawisnccsshonnansi mess Present. 
24 
a 
2¹ 
25 


151 | June 8. 1508, make the Government-owned Intrastate Alaska Railroad subject to lation by ICO. (Passed 207 to 101)..-...----..-- —.— Yes. 
2 June i, 8 3 On final passage of the International Ilealth and edical Research Act of 1900. (Passed 250 to 110 Yea. 
is 
186 | June 27 „R. 8860 (with rA F the mining of lead and zine by small domestic producers on public, indian, and other | Yes. 
187 | Jane 27 | H. R. 8097, amend the District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 with respect to the requiremonts for adoption of a redevelopment | Yes. 
plan for a ess area. (Passed 348 to 35.) 
158 | June 28 1177 —. ——T——. tenkerdnd eee saknted A T e E e a ee Maa ys 
159 | June 28 ots 
160 | June 28 orum cal. 
161 | June 28 ot SASS eR SCA c TT Cater Coe eS EE 
162 | June 29 5 8 provide for the participation of the United Stutes In International Development Association without amendment. (Passed | Les. 
163 | June 29 | H.R. 17 Choro to erloa ihia veterini pica kntead Kad Aireak bom premeanst Soe E Vanes: ede . Yes. 
164 | June 20 Rono 5 —!:!:!! ade anys OE eas E ⁰— sustoupdhpmbtionsaneasen eee Present. 
165 | June 30 : oa on report making appropriations for Department of Defense for fiscal year 1961. Yes, 
166 | June 30 | Quorum call Present. 
167 | June 30 2 * mes Present. 
168 | June 30 On Kitchin 5 to replace text of bill with language of H. R. 12853 (to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 as N No. 
109 June 30 atc R. 12677, Í A n Fair Labor Standarils Act of 1938 as ee to provide coverage for employees of interstate retall enterprises and to | Yes. 
n 15, (Passed 341 to 
170 | June 30 HR 5 — . fori 75 aoa Act of 1948 as ainn in neh —: EAEAN E Ves. 
e fales ct bai n of certain Sty employees): 
mm jy 1 s voto, P (Passed 345 to G9) Yes. 
172 Joly 1 
173 | July 1 
174 |J 1 a 
n Tay 4 ort motion to recommit to committes bill to establish a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt lu the National Capital. (Defeated 50 to 308) oe : 
uly —::;: — 6 eitnd ict a :. —. ——.. — —— resen 
177 | July 2 ee 6251 providing for House consideration of Senate amendments to H.R, 12740, supplemental appropriation bills for 1001. (Passed | Yes. 
Res. 596: 
178 July 2 5 nagrecing to the resolution providing for consideration of Senate amendment to II. R. 12740, supplemental appropriation bill, (Passed | Yes. 
179 July 2 E% R. ae adopt committee amendment that supplied new text am bill to authorize relmbursement of owners and tenants of land acquired | Yes. 
mR. or prea aie tation Agency for Chantilly relocation. 182 to 166.) 
190 | July 2 ithorize the 8 of owners and tenants of land acquired by Federal Avlatlon Agency for thelr moving expense in | Yes. 
entity reloes tice (Passed: 182 to 107.) 
181 | Ang. 15 call Present. 
182 | Aug. 17 
183 | Aug. 22 m call 
181 | Aug. 22 18 Roa kye . Control Act relative to registration of forcign agents’ disseminating political propaganda in Yes. 
es. (Passed 
185 | Aug. 22 8 5383, clarify status of faculty and administrative staf at U.S, Merchant Murine Academy. (Passed 201 to 9 -en--e mme Vos. 
186 | Aug. 22 n motion to suspond rules and pass Lill to establish Federal agriculture service to Guam. (Deferred 202 to 151.) (34 needed) Yes. 
187 2 1 77 PR EEA LN ESR PSE SESE Rae SER EAS RR ESAS SLI UE BLES RETIN BL SR SEINE ve Present. 
188 | Aug. 23 Res. 607, con eg emerged Bloat: Colt; E 20 390) oe ße. Yes. 
189 | Aug. 23 II. Res. 611, citing Burgos De Saez Pagan for contempt of Congress, (Passed $82 to 0) es. 
190 | Aug, 24 uorum — 2 e . Tresent, 
191 | Aug. 24 On rule to consider hg yey favoring a convention of delegates from Atlantic Jomocracies looking to greater cooperation and unity of | Yes. 
purpose. (Passed to 49. 
192 | Aug. 24 2 Res. 95 favoring a convention of delegates from Atlantic democracies looking to greuter cooperation and unity of purpose. (Passed Ves. 
193 Aug. 25 Present. 
194 | Aug. 25 -| Present, 
105 | Aug. 26 Present. 
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Measure, question, and result 


En route to Zonta Club charity event, Hagerstown, Md. 
3 As n member of the House District of Columbia Committee, inspected by heli- 
litan areas with the 
Governor of Tokyo, Japan. If 


Copter the Washington and Baltimore metro 
ct of Columbia Commissioners and t 
Sttendance, would have voted Aye“ in both instances. 


Peace Project Findings and Recommen- 
dations of the First Congregational 
Church of Eugene, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, individ- 
uals are concerned with the problems 
facing mankind today. Members of the 
First Congregational Church of Eugene, 
Oreg., my church, have made known to 
me and other members of the Oregon 

onal delegation their feelings 
on the issues of disarmament, human 
ashta, Communist nations, and foreign 


nder leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include their peace project 
and recommendations: 
1, DISARMAMENT 


Majority opinion in our four peace study 
at Ps, which considered disarmament issues 
4 two of the five 2-hour discussion sessions 

uring March, favored continuous efforts to 
N Ober an acceptable basis for disarmament. 
S felt that Christians have a moral 
= gation to seek ways to halt the present 
we arms race. Opinions varied, however, 

to how quickly the ultimate goal of dis- 
mt can be achieved. A majority laid 

— Stress upon adequate safeguards as an 
Minn preliminary to disarming. A small 
— urged immediate total disarma- 

In preparation for session 5, peace project 

re pants examined copies of concurrent 

lutions which were introduced in the 
Ja te and the House of Representatives on 
aan ae, 28, 1960, calling for top level study 
at er initiative by our country aimed 
nati nsthening the United Nations so that 
on ns of the world “could reasonably rely 

this Organization and disarm safely.” 
Series f of these resolutions at session 5 

: ted in the following observations: 
Ward ur concern that progress be made to- 
Upon ent leads us to look favorably 
race constructive proposals to end the arms 
top 122 when such proposals, like current 
Work r talks, are made outside the frame- 
2 Of the United Nations. 

Uni evertheless, we feel that a strong 

Fas Nations operating under a recognized 

the of law is the framework within which 

controle te goal of total and permanent 
disarmamen: 

ach! t is most likely to be 


bentian retre. we believe that serious at- 
n should be given to the recommen- 


“garding disarmament concerns, 


National Press Club, 
residont of tos 


dations contained in these concurrent reso- 
lutions with respect to “convening not later 
than December 31, 1962, a world conference 
to review and strengthen the charter of the 
United Nations,” and the initiating of “high 
level studies to determine needed changes in 
this charter.” 

In view of these various observations re- 

peace proj- 
ect participants approved the following 
recommendations: ` 

1. Resource materials on disarmamen 
problems and possibilities, including copies 
of the above mentioned resolutions and also 
copies of a recent statement on “Christians 
and the Arms Race” adopted by our National 
Council for Christian Social Action, should 
be made available in our church library as a 
means of encouraging reading, discussion, 
and possible appropriate action by Christian 
citizens with respect to this important area 
of concern. 

2. A letter calling attention to our peace 
study project thinking with respect to dis- 
armament, and expressing our particular 
interest in the above mentioned resolutions 
on strengthening the United Nations, should 
be sent to appropriate Washington officials, 
including the State Department, the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen who sponsored these 
resolutions, and all members of our Oregon 
delegation in Congress. 

2. HUMAN RIGHTS 


Church people should “work to overcome 
segregation in all areas, with their 
own congregation and including housing, 
public services, and economic or occupational 
opportunities.“ This Fifth World Order 
Study Conference recommendation concern- 
ing segregation was supperted by a majority 
of peace study project members who par- 
ticipated in session 4 discussions on “Chang- 
ing Dimensions of Human Rights.” Al- 
though one study group cautioned against 
moving too fast in efforts to change present 
social patterns in the South, there was gen- 
eral agreement that: 

1. Church efforts to overcome on 
should begin with consideration of local 
church and local community problems. 

2. Church people should give careful con- 
sideration to the selection of political leaders 
who will challenge the forces of massive re- 
sistance to desegregation. 

3. State and local leaders, as recommended 
by the Fifth World Order Study Conference, 
should call meetings of ministers and 
Christian laymen across racial lines for the 
purpose of developing plans to implement at 
the local level widely accepted church pro- 
nouncements regarding human rights in the 
area of race relations. 

Session 4 discussions regarding the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights” re- 
vealed that most of the study group partici- 
pants favored acceptance of this document 
by the United States. The following obser- 
vations were recorded: : 

1. The social and economic rights men- 


In attendance at special luncheon for the Far Eastern Foreign Ministers at the 


principal address at the annus! Maryland Convention of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles at Hagerstown, Md. ‘4 


tioned in this declaration should be regarded 
as long-range goals rather than as specific 
rights. 

2. The United States, originally a leader in 
formulating the U.N. definitions of human 
rights, has failed the other nations by evad- 
ing commitment to, or even consideration 
of, the various human rights conventions 
drafted by the U.N. 

In view of these conclusions and comments, 


available in our church library as a basis for 
stimulating wide reading, discussion, and 
possible appropriate action with respect to 
this important area of concern. 

2. Christian citizens should be urged to 
recognize and accept responsibility for com- 
municating from time to time with their 
elected representatives, expressing their 
thoughtful conclusions regarding various 
human rights issues, in order that these 


be encouraged to take these views into ac- 
count in promoting legislative or other 
remedial action. 

3. Our church social action committee 
should be asked to call attention from time 
to time to particular violations of human 
rights concerning which Christian citizens 
should be informed, and to suggest ways by 
which such citizens may express their con- 
cern either as individuals, or as members of 


drafted by the U.N. be presented to the U.S. 
Senate for consideration. 
3. COMMUNIST NATIONS 

Discussions at session 2 concerning our 
relations with Communist nations resulted 
in general agreement on the following peace 
study project conclusions: 

1, Communist nations are a reality on the 
international scene, and we need to learn 
how to coexist with them. 

2. Increased communications between 
American citizens and the everyday people 
of Communist nations may help to reduce 
tensions. 

3. We in the United States should avoid 
acting as if we thought we were the only 
moral nation in the world. 

4. The United States should reevaluate its 
present policy toward Communist China. 

(Nore.—With to China policy, study 
group opinions were divided between a mi- 
nority who favored immediate recognition of 
Red China and its admission to the U.N., 
and a majority who felt that leaders re- 
sponsible for American foreign policy should 
give serious consideration to the exploration 
and negotiation approach to Red China pro- 
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posed on pages 153 and 154 of the Conlon 
“Studies on Asia” prepared at the request 
of the Senate Forelgn Relations Committee 
and published November 1, 1960.) 

In vlew of the above peace study project 
conclusions regarding our relations with 
Communist nations, the following recom- 
mendations were approved: 

1, Copies of the Conlon “Studies on Asia,” 
together with other responsible and thought- 
provoking materials which deal with our re- 
lations with Communist countries, should be 
made available in our church library as a 
basis for encouraging reading, discussion, and 
possible appropriate action with respect to 
this area of concern. 

2. Our church social action committee 
should be asked to prepare and send to each 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 

Committee a letter calling attention to these 
peace study project conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 

4. FOREIGN AID 


Discussion at session 3 concerning Chris- 
tian responsibility with respect to foreign 
ald programs through which our country of- 
fers economic assistance to oversea areas of 
rapid social change resulted in agreement 
among a majority of peace project partici- 
pants that: 

1. The development of a more substantial 
program of economic and technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries is a Christian 
as well as a national concern. 

2. Such aid should be administered wisely 
and efficiently, and should be adapted to 
the culture, environment, and basic needs 
of the recipient countries. 

3. A long-term program is preferable to 

ting funds on a year-to-year basis. 

4. Aid should be given without political 
or military strings attached. 

5. Appropriations for economic aid should 
be requested separately from those for mili- 


ald. 

In view of the substantial agreement 
among peace project members with respect 
to the conclusions foreign aid 
noted above, the following suggestions for 
possible appropriate action were approved: 

1. Individual study group members should 
follow through by writing letters to their 
elected representatives in W. ex- 
pressing their own convictions with respect 
tof aid programs in general and pend- 
ing foreign aid legislation for 1960. 

2. A letter calling attention to the peace 
study project findings with respect to foreign 
aid should be prepared by our church social 
action committee and sent to appropriate 
Washington officials. 

(Nore.— Appropriate officials include: Sen- 
ator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
Senator Warne Morag, and Senator HALL S. 
Lusx, of Oregon—Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Representative THOMAS 
E. Morcan, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and Representative 
CHartes O. Portez—House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C; Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C.) 


General Pershing’s Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
= Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I join 
millions of my countrymen in paying 


homage to General of the Armies John 
J. Pershing, whose 100th birthday an- 
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niversary we will celebrate later this 
month. 

I recall reporting to General Pershing 
after I had witnessed the robot blitz of 
London in June 1944. The World War I 
leader of the victorious American Ex- 
peditionary Forces from his quarters in 
Walter Reed Hospital said that the buzz 
bombs and similar weapons made future 
wars unthinkable. 

“That robot bomb is a horrible thing 
and I hate to contemplate its possibil- 
ities,” the then 84-year-old general said. 

Following is an editorial tribute which 
recently appeared in the Herald-News, 
of Passaic, N. J.: 

GENFuAL PERSHING'’S ANNIVERSARY 

The Nation will pay deserved tribute to 
the memory of General of the Armies John 
J. Pershing, commander of the AEF in World 
War I. The day will be the 100th anniversary 
of his birth. Older Passaic residents will 
never forget the general's historic visit to 
Passaic om May 30, 1924, to dedicate the 
Soldiers and Sailors Cenotaph in Armory 
Park. 

General Pershing occupies a unique posi- 
tion in American military history, He is 
the only man ever to hold the rank of “Gen- 
eral of the Armies of the United States.” It 
was bestowed on him in 1919 in gratitude 
for his services in commanding American 
troops in France. In World War H. several 
generals, including President Eisenhower, 
held the rank of General of the Army. 

The career of General Pershing went back 
to the Indian wars. In 1886, upon gradua- 
tion from West Point, he saw service in the 
cavalry against the Apaches, and in 1890-91, 
he took part in the Sioux campaign. After 
the war with he went to the Philip- 
pines, where he conducted operations against 
the flerce Moros. 

General Pershing not only quieted the 
Moros but won their confidence. President 
Roosevelt was so impressed with General 
Pershing’s accomplishments that he pressed 
for his promotion from captain to brigadier 
general over the heads of 862 officers, declar- 
ing: “The only people who sre contented 
with a system of promotion by mere seni- 
ority are those who are contented with the 
triumph of mediocrity over excellence.” 

The services of General Pershing con- 
tinued after World War I. He helped to 
mold the Army which went Into action in 
World War H. General Marshall, who headed 
the Army in this conflict was a Pershing 
proteze. 

General Pershing died in 1948. It is fitting 
that men who serve their country as well 
as he did be remembered. 


Governor Furcolo of Massachusetts Rec- 
ommends 10-Year African Develop- 
ment Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, within 
the next few weeks some 400 African 
schoolteachers and students from the 
newly emerging countries of that conti- 
nent will be coming to the United States 
to study in American colleges. Some 270 
of them will be coming here on the east 
African airlift. There are now approxi- 
mately 1,500 African teachers and stu- 
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dents in our colleges and universities, but 
there are many more remaining behind 
in their African homelands who are eager 
to come to the United States and study 
our methods, business and governmental 
organizations, educational system, and 
culture. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure my colleagues 
will be interested in reading proposals 
made yesterday by a former Member of 
the House, Gov. Foster Furcolo, of Mas- 
sachusetts, to President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Herter, entitled Ten 
Year African Development Program.” 
include these recommendations in the 
Record with my remarks: 

RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE or Goy. FOSTER 

Funcoro, State HoUsE, Boston, Mass. 

Gov. Foster Fureolo today recommended 
that the United States undertake a 10-year 
African development program to save Africa 
from a repetition of the chaos and destruc- 
tion which is engulfing the Congo. 

In a letter to President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Herter, the Governor 
pointed out that Africa * represents 
the greatest continental challenge to the 
United States since that presented by Europe 

after the upheavel of World War IL” 

He called for an American aid program as 
“imaginative, as humantarian, and as mas- 
sive as the Marshall plan.“ 

He also called upon Congress to appro- 
priate $500 million a year for the next 10 
years to enable the United States to work 
with the free states of the African continent 
both directly and through the United Na- 
tions to build and develop their economies, 
to expand and modernize their educational 
plants, and to train their peoples in the 
skills necessary to run a modern society. 

Under the Furcolo proposal, educational 
opportunities for Africans both in the United 
States and in Africa would be expanded. 

Pointing to the increasing success of Com- 
munist nations in enticing Africlans to study 
behind the Iron Curtain, Governor Furcolo 
proposed an African Education Fund which 
would provide opportunities for 10,000 
Africans annually to further their education 
at American universities. 

To meet the critical shortage of secondary 
schools in Africa, a grant-in-aid proposal was 
set forth for the construction of new schools. 
To provide teaching personnel for these 
schools, the Governor recommended that the 
United States recruit and sponsor qualified 
teachers from this country. 

He pointed out that there were many 
American young people who would wel- 
come the challenge of this new frontier. 

To provide for the construction of needed 
university facilities in Africa, the Governor 
also recommended that as with the soon to 
open University of Nigeria, that the U.S. 
aid in the establishment of land-grant col- 
leges in each of the African countries. 

He called upon the President of the 
United States to marshal the resources of 
American industry, labor, and agriculture to 
sponsor internship programs to give Afri- 
cans on-the-job training in this country 
and to supply personnel to engage in an 
expanded technical assistance program in 
Africa. 

To stimulate private investment in the 
African economy, Governor Furcolo called 
upon the United States to institute invest- 
ment guarantee programs similar to that in 
effect in Ghana. 

He asked that in the United Nations, our 
Government work to increase greatly the 
small amount of aid now allocated through 
United Nations and other international 
agencies to the African Continent and to 
revive Secretary General Hammarskjold’s 

for the establishment of an inter- 
national civil service which would provide 
“a trained cadre of administrative experts” 
to ald newly independent nations. 


Accomplishments of the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
86th Congress has served during a pe- 
riod of world-shaking developments, un- 
Certainty, and changes in the interna- 
tional climate—and of growth and 
Widening horizons at home. 

In the 19 months since we first con- 
Vened on January 7, 1959, we have heard 
jhe howling winds of threatened war and 
elt the soft, inviting breezes of peaceful 
l designed by the Soviets to 
ull us to sleep. 

Now, again, the hands of the clock of 
destiny have come full circle: The dulcet 
— of Soviet Minister Khrushchev 

ve risen to a hysterical shriek, the 
+ mask has dropped, and the true 
ace of communism's aggressive intent 
ents exposed in all its cruel malevo- 


History will record that this Demo- 
cratic Congress neither succumbed to the 
8 the Red peace line, nor quailed 


it, , Our determination to defend 
the sincerity of our. aims for peace 


ty. 
teen before the debacle at Paris in- 
new obstacles to these goals, 
was at work on measures 


est possible military defense, 
aun c -chould even that fall to deter 
time my attack—would at the same 
resist ample means for instant and 
Presi tible retaliation. We supplied the 
hs < dent with more defense funds than 

This Willing to use. 

ts is neither the time nor the place 
of = how much or little the inaction 

e tration may have con- 


tributeg 
to the present sad state of our 
foreign affairs 


ine face the hard facts that the long- 
Were Hes, and aspirations of mankind 


eg mattered at the summit, that our 
and friends are restive and under 
of the; and that even a problem child 
Upon Caribbean, heaping indignities 
nism us at will, has furnished commu- 

With a base on this hemisphere for 
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which the present Republican adminis- 
tration is responsible. 

Much more important than how these 
things were permitted to come about, 
and who is to blame, is the task of re- 
storing the strength and influence of 
America’s position of leadership in the 
free world. 

To that great cause this Congress has 
dedicated its efforts. As we know, the 
Constitution reposed in the President the 
duty to formulate and execute our for- 
eign policy. It devolved upon this Con- 
gress, however, to demonstrate by action 
that we practice at home what we preach 
abroad, 

Today, we near the completion of that 
solemn task. In its broad scope and 
high motivation, in the spirit of the pre- 
amble of our Constitution, the program 
enacted by this 86th Congress is a shin- 
ing example to all people everywhere of 
the blessings of liberty: 

First. For the first time in our his- 
tory we have extended a helping hand to 
the Nation's senior citizens in meeting 
the problem of mounting costs of medi- 
cal care in their declining years. We 
have only made a start, additional legis- 
lation is necessary, and with the election 
of Senator KENNEDY as President and 
Senator JonNsON as Vice President, such 
legislation will be enacted into law. 

Second. For the first time in our his- 
tory this year’s national election will be 
conducted under laws designed to en- 
force the voting rights of all citizens as 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Third. For the first time in our his- 
tory Congress has acknowledged by a 
constitutional amendment, the rights of 
the citizens of the District of Columbia 
to exercise the franchise as American 
citizens in national elections. 

Fourth. For the first time in our his- 
tory, this Congress has carried on its 
membership rolls the Representatives 
and Senators of the sovereign 49th and 
50th States of the Union—Alaska and 
Hawaii, outposts of freedom in the Far 
North and in the South Pacific. For 
both of these new States were admitted 
to the Union by Democratic-controlled 
Congresses. 

These are historic landmarks of a 
record of solid accomplishment, and a 
Congress is remembered for its contribu- 
tions to American history. Not only 
have we opened new horizons in the fields 
of social security and civil rights affect- 
ing the welfare of millions of citizens of 
every race, color, and creed, which will 
be further improved, but we have legis- 
lated in the encouragement of small 
business, in the development of our nat- 
ural resources, highways and public 
works, and in many ways met our obli- 


gation to the veterans who served our 
Nation in time of war. 

This is not to say that all goals have 
been fully attained. We have, however, 
taken the first steps toward the beckon- 
ing new frontier. Mankind’s upward 
striving toward the ultimate of his 
earthly aspirations has always been upon 
a rocky road that is long and hard. 

And so it is, too, under the processes 
and procedures of a representative par- 
liament of free citizens such as ours. 
We achieve only what is possible under 
agreement of the majority, the syn- 
thesis and amalgam of conflicting indi- 
vidual, regional, and party viewpoints. 
And even the will of the majority can 
be temporarily frustrated in the face and 
threat of a Presidential veto of one-third 
plus one. 

The very real and impressive record 
of this Congress has been written over 
the whole period from its inception, more 
than a year and a half ago—not in the 
politically charged atmosphere of the 
last 3 weeks alone, as some would have 
the public believe. 

That record, in the form of substan- 
tial and constructive legislation now em- 
bodied in our statute books, is one of 
which the Members of this body may well 
be proud. 

The legislation is substantial in that it 
affects every area of our national life. 

The legislation is constructive in that 
it was accomplished under the conditions 
of a divided Government—a Republican 
President and a Democratic Congress, a 
situation prevailing throughout the pres- 
ent administration with the exception 
of its first 2 years in office. 

Democratic majorities, elected and re- 
elected to the 84th, 85th, and 86th Con- 
gresses in succession, obviously must 
have functioned to the overwhelming 
satisfaction of the voters. 

It would seem that the President, even 
though of opposite political party, would 

the actions of a Democratic 
Congress as reflecting and responsive to 
the will of the people whom they repre- 
sent, and thus would be less prone to 
thwart it. 

On the contrary, however, the Presi- 
dent, usually on specious grounds, has 
vetoed several vital and progressive 
measures of this Congress, and adversely 
affected numerous others by his threats 
of veto. 

To the credit of the Democratic lead- 
ership of the Congress, its actions were 
directed to the attainment of legislation 
for the good of the country rather than 
the creation of political issues. 

There will always be minorities who 
may feel that progress is either too slow 
or too fast. In this election year of 1960 
it will be for the voters in November to 
determine the pace of the next Congress. 
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The people can confidently expect 
that, with a Democratic President in the 
White House, exercising his powers of 
moral leadership, and working hand in 
hand with a Democratic Congress, the 
great problems of world relationships, 
national security, economic progress and 
domestic welfare will be tackled with 
renewed vigor. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A total of nearly $80 billion for na- 
tional defense was appropriated by this 
86th Congress in its 1st and 2d sessions, 

The General Accounting Office in a 
number of reports, and committees of 
Congress, have shown that considerable 
waste through unnecessary duplication 
and purchases has taken place. And the 
surface has only been scratched. While 
in the preparation for national defense a 
certain amount of duplication and ex- 
cess purchases is necessary which, in all 
fairness, should be recognized, unneces- 
sary duplication and purchases should 
be eliminated, because such savings 
could be used for additional real and nec- 
essary defense purposes, The present 
administration has been lax in giving 
the leadership to avoid such unnecessary 
expenditures in a fleld which covers at 
least one-half of the appropriations for 
the Department of Defense. 

While our overall defense picture is at 
present strong, we should not and can- 
not ignore the fact that certain weak- 
nesses exist that Democratic-controlled 
Congresses have tried to remove. 

For example, we feel that our standing 
Army and Marine Corps should be larger; 
that our weapon systems, the U.S. Army, 
in particular, should be modernized, for 
which funds were appropriated to start 
such modernization, the most of which 
by order of the Chief Executive, was not 
used; that authorization and construc- 
tion of Polaris atomic-type submarines 
should be increased, and the construction 
accelerated of those authorized; that a 
more adequate defense should be estab- 
lished against attack by intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and by intercontinental 
bombers; that funds for military re- 
search and development should be in- 
creased, having in mind the importance 
of basic research, and that in the field 
of which is referred to as center space 
in which the military as well as the ci- 
vilian agency (NASA) are deeply inter- 
ested, and in which field we are 4 to 5 
years behind the Soviet Union in propul- 
sion power, instead of the policy of 
catching up the Democratic Party’s pol- 
icy is to go ahead of the Soviet Union. 

For we have the brains and the facili- 
ties to do this in all aspects of research 
and development, whether military or 
civilian. 

What is needed is the leadership that 
will coordinate these brains and facili- 
ties to obtain the desired and necessary 
result. 

For the Democratic Party recognizes 
that in the war of survival, which the 
Republican administration now recog- 
nizes after 742 years, that America can- 
not be second best in any important field, 
particularly military, to the Soviet 
Union. 

The disagreement in the field of na- 
tional defense between the Democratic 
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Congress and the President is not that 
the administration has gone too far, but 
that it has not gone far enough. And 
recent events have clearly supported the 
position of the Democratic Party in Con- 
gress. 

The evidence of internal administra- 
tion conflicts and disagreements, and al- 
leged influence and favoritism among 
some manufacturers competing for de- 
fense contracts, with other factors, such 
as the established fact of wastefulness 
of countless of millions of dollars, led 
the committees of Congress to shift the 
purposes of some of the funds requested 
by the budget of the President. Such 
action was to assure as far as Congress 
could go the use of appropriated funds 
for more effective military strength and 
power, 

For example, last year, for fiscal 1960, 
minimum personnel figures were fixed 
for each branch of the Armed Forces, 
increased funds over the budget were 
allowed for Army modernization and 
antisubmarine activities. Funds were 
provided for a second nuclear-propelled 
aircraft carrier. All of these changes 
were made within the total figure asked 
by the President. 

For fiscal. 1961, Congress again in- 
creased, this year by more than $162 mil- 
lion, the President’s program for Army 
modernization; refused to cut the Army 
National Guard and Reserve, and 
fixed strengths of 400,000 and 300,000 re- 
spectively rather than 360,000 and 270,- 
000 he recommended. 

One of the more significant actions 
was provision of $250 million above the 
budget to provide additional airlift capa- 
bility for quick transfer of fighting men 
to any emergency spot. This was done, 
in the words of the subcommittee chair- 
man, Mr. Manon, of Texas, after “key 
Officials of the Department of Defense 
confessed that our airlift is inadequate.” 

Another vital move was the addition 
of $145 million above the budget for the 
Air Force to speed the perfection of un- 
manned military satellites: the Samos 
of reconnaisance and intelligence, the 
Midas for early warning of attack, and 
the exploratory satellite, the Discoverer. 

Other specific flelds in which the Con- 
gress provided funds in excess of the 
President's budget were for the accele- 
rated development of the B-70, increased 
number of planes for airborne alert, a 
stepped-up fleet ballistic missile pro- 
gram for 12 Polaris submarines. 

Much of the increase was balanced by 
cuts in other sections of the Defense 
budget, with the net total above the 
President's requests amounting to $600 
million. 

Apart from appropriations the Con- 
Shee took these other actions defense- 
wise: 

Extended the draft to July 1, 1963. 

Extended the Renegotiation Act for 3 
years to December 31, 1962, to provide 
for recovery of excessive profits on de- 
fense contracts and authorizing a study 
~ procurement and renegotiation poli- 
cies. 

Enacted measures authorizing invol- 
untary retirement of officers in the vari- 
ous services to raise the quality of officer 
personnel and increase efficiency. 
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Authorizes $1.1 billion of construction 
projects for fiscal 1961 at Army, Navy, 
and Air Force installations here and 
abroad, 

Authorizes construction of 4 modern 
naval vessels at cost of $157.9 million 
as part of 1961 program involving 57 
vessels, 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

When the historic move was made in 
the 85th Congress to enforce by appro- 
priate legislation the voting rights 
guarantee of the 14th amendment, 90 
years after its ratification, the life of the 
new Civil Rights Commission was to 
expire in November 1959. 

Two measures enacted by this 86th 
Congress will make possible the func- 
tioning of the Commission for the first 
time under the actual conditions of a 
national election this year. 

In the 2d session of the 86th Congress 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1957, that 
which, in brief, provides the following: 

First. After a finding in a suit brought 
under the Cnvil Rights Act of 1957, that 
Negroes have been disqualified from vot- 
ing on racial grounds, Federal courts 
have the authority to appoint referees 
who may, if a Negro fails in a new at- 
tempt to register, grant voting certifi- 
cates binding on State officials under 
penalty of contempt of court; second, 
the records of State election officers 
must be preserved for 22 months after 
each primary or general election, and 
inspection by the Department of Justice 
is authorized; third, one who obstructs 
a Federal court order will be guilty of a 
Federal crime; fourth, persons who cross 
State lines to avoid prosecution for 
“hate bombings” are also guilty of a 
Federal crime; and fifth, the Govern- 
ment may provide temporary schooling 
for servicemen’s children in areas where 
public schools are closed by integration 
disputes. 

Thus the forthcoming presidential 
election will be the crucible in which 
this effort to protect a great number of 
citizens against disfranchisement will 
be tested. It will be a test likewise of 
the newly established legal machinery 
and procedures designed to that end. 
The administration has the responsi- 
bility of enforcing the provisions of this 
law to see that Americans of the colored 
race can exercise their constitutional 
right to register and vote. 

For it was the 85th Congress, fol- 
lowed by important amendments in the 
present Congress, both Democratic con- 
trolled, that enacted in close to 90 years 
civil-rights legislation. This is a rec- 
ord the Democratic Party can be proud 
of, particularly when it is known that 
the 83d Congress, Republican controlled 
and with President Eisenhower in the 
White House, did not even report, in 
either branch of the Congress, a civil 
rights bill out of committee. 

With this experience behind us—and 
not before—it will be time again in the 
87th Congress to look at the whole pic- 
ture and determine what improvements 
may be needed in the laws, and what 
other facets of civil rights require action. 

Statehood for Hawaii, one of the 
earliest actions of the 86th Congress, not 
only added a 50th star to the American 
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flag—following Alaska as the 49th—but 
it demonstrated to the world the diversi- 
ty within the unity of our democracy. 
People of many races of the Far East 
Comprise the citizenship of this new 
State, and their elected Members of Con- 
gress include men of Japanese and Chi- 
hese origin, taking their seats in the 
Capitol along with a native of India and 
Negroes from our large cities—Ameri- 
Cans all. 

It was peculiarly appropriate that the 
last State admitted to the Union should 
be the first to ratify the proposed con- 
Stitutional amendment adopted by this 
Congress, and submitted to the States 
for approval, to give the citizens of our 
own District of Columbia the right to 
Vote in national elections. 

This action of the Congress not only 
Was a matter of justice to the people of 
Washington, but cleared up an anomaly 
Which was beyond the understanding of 
Our friends abroad: that the citizens of 
Our Nation's Capital, among all Ameri- 
Cans, should not have the right to par- 
ticipate in the election of their President. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


The first halting step toward a pro- 
gram of adequate medical care for the 
aged was made by this Congress. 

That it will not suffice the needs of a 

number of elderly citizens to 

Meet increasing costs of medical service, 

hospitalization, drugs, and so forth, will 

me evident when the program goes 
into effect, 

Such aid as the measure will provide 

& limited number of persons, esti- 
Mated at 1,300,000 of the 16 million men 
women over 65 years of age, is piti- 

fit small. A program of greater bene- 
to more people could, of course, have 

n enacted if the President and Vice 
esident had lent support instead of op- 

x tion to the principle of self-financing 

8 part of the social security system. 

Nevertheless, it is a start, with the 
Prospect that the next Congress, work- 
ine With a Democratic President who will 

ve leadership instead of lip service on 
5 issue, will fight for expansion of the 
Whee: And with a Democrat in the 

te House, this expansion will take 
place. 

As enacted the law provides for Fed- 
3 contributions to those States which 

Sree to put up funds to help pay medical 

for eligible individuals. Estimated 
— of the program in its first year, 
Whine October 1, is $260 million of 
thi oe the States would pay about one- 


Immediately eligible are approxi- 
Mately 2.400. 0c needy aged now receiv- 
old-age assistance from their States, 
der a relief program to which the Fed- 
slidi Government now contributes on a 
de hg scale up to $65 per person. Un- 
Y the new act the Federal contribution 

1 55 be on the basis of an additional $12 
of Month for the estimated 15 percent 
these individuals, or 300,000 needing 

cal care. 

Other potential beneficiaries are 10 
but on aged not on State welfare rolls 
Whose incomes are insufficient to pay 

e full costs of medical care, particu- 
It ly should a catastrophic illness strike. 
is estimated about 10 percent or 1 
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8 of these would need help in any 
year. 

The extent of aid given to persons in 
this latter group will vary in accordance 
with standards set up by each State, as 
to what items of expense the State will 
help to pay, how much of the obligation 
it will share, and the income level beyond 
which persons will not be eligible. 

Liens on a beneficiary's property could 
be required by the States from those on 
its assistance rolls but not from others. 

However, a humiliating feature for 
our senior citizens will be the necessity 
of going hat in hand to welfare offices 
to prove the insufficiency of their income 
to meet an overwhelming financial crisis 
in their lives by virtually a pauper's 
oath.” How much more humane, sensi- 
ble and self-respecting for the individual 
is proposal to incorporate health insur- 
ance into the social security system un- 
der which the individual, by contributing 
through withdrawal tax, builds up pro- 
tection against old age ills by paying his 
own way—and sparing his pride. 

The medical care feature is one of a 
series of other amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act which: 

Increases from $1,200 to $1,350 the 
limit retirees may earn without losing 
OASI pension payments. 

Permits disability benefits for the in- 
sured and his dependents regardless of 
age. Previously these payments could 
not begin before the age of 50. 

Reduces the work period required to 
qualify for old age pensions, thereby 
making aproximately 300,000 additional 
persons eligible for immediate benefits. 

Increases benefits to approximately 
400,000 children of deceased workers in 
families with more than one child up to 
a maximum per family of $254 monthly. 

Extends pension benefits for the first 
time to widows of qualified workers who 
died before 1940. 

In the whole broad range of social 
welfare, health and education the 86th 
Congress enacted more than a score of 
important measures. 

The Federal contribution to the land- 
grant colleges was increased. 

Higher benefits were provided under 
the Federal Employees. Compensation 
Act. 

Increases of the authorized maximum 
expenditures under the special school 
milk program for 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

Railroad retirement benefits and un- 
employment compensation were raised. 

In further protection of the health and 
safety of the public and consumers a 
national register of persons whose 
driver's licenses were revoked was estab- 
lished in the Department of Commerce. 

Control over use of coal-tar coloring in 
food, drugs, and cosmetics was tightened, 
regulation provided over distribution of 
hazardous substances sold for household 
use, and a system of licensing and con- 
trol over manufacture of narcotic drugs. 

The Federal Air Pollution Control Act 
was extended and studies authorized of 
the effects of automobile exhaust fumes. 

Health insurance programs for Federal 
employees as well as civil service work- 
ers were established and increases in an- 
nuities for retired Foreign Service offi- 
cers and their survivors were authorized. 
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Bill providing pay increases of 8.4 
percent for postal employees, and 7!% 
percent for classified and other em- 
ployees. This bill was vetoed, and the 
Democratic controlled Congress passed 
it over the veto of President Eisenhower. 

The Comprehensive Housing Act of 
1959—-which the President finally ap- 
proved after vetoing two earlier measures 
as well as one in 1958—fortunately pro- 
vided 2-year authorizations for FHA 
loans and urban redevelopment. How- 
ever the opposition of the administra- 
tion was sufficient to prevent the passage 
E 2 broader and much needed Housing 

A new Democratic administration will 
be able to take a fresh look at these 
problems. Meanwhile the Congress pro- 
vided for those programs which will 
either expire or require additional ap- 
propriations authorizations. These were 
for home repair and improvement, and 
loans for college housing and community 
facilities. 

Much more serious was the failure to 
enact a school construction program. 
Even though the Democratic majority 
scaled down its legislation to conform 
with the President’s own proposals in an 
earlier administration bill neither he nor 
his party leaders would raise a finger to 
produce one vote in the Rules Committee 
to get conflicting Senate and House bills 
to a conference. à 

Here again we may expect that the 
election of a Democratic President will 
make the difference in 1961. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

In spite of the difficulty of the Con- 
gress in following the vacillating and un- 
certain policies of the administration in 
foreign affairs we have provided the 
President with the machinery and the 
funds to do the job. 

Approximately $8 billion has been ap- 
propriated by this Congress in the past 
2 years for expenditure under the Mutual 
Act to aid our allies in strengthening our 
common defense efforts and to help un- 
derdeveloped nations overcome the pov- 
erty, disease, and illiteracy which makes 
them vulnerable prey to communism. 

The annual battle over these funds 
raged again, thanks to the refusal of the 
President to put this vital program on a 
long-range basis. Although the Draper 
Committee which he appointed to study 
the whole problem of free-world survival 
urged him to drop the hand-to-mouth 
shortsighted method of its treatment, he 
rejected the first step in that direction— 
a congressional plan to 5-year financing 
of the Development Loan Fund. 

The proposal called for direct financ- 
ing from the Treasury instead of annual 
appropriations, which the President re- 
sorting to a political shibboleth labeled 
back-door financing. This is a method 
of which he has in the past resorted 
when it suited his own purposes. 

This chicken came home to roost this 
year when $75 million in Development 
Loan funds were not included in a last- 
minute supplemental appropriation he 
sought. 

Another ill-timed appropriation asked 
by the President, for $500 million addi- 
tional mutual security funds for Latin 
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American countries, was provided by the 
Congress, along with $100 million to 
rehabilitate earthquake-stricken Chile. 
The passage of this bill by itself justi- 
fied the adjourned session that followed 
the two national conventions. If Con- 
gress had adjourned sine die before the 
national conventions, in the light of the 
situation existing in South American 
countries, the President would have been 
faced with the question of calling Con- 
gress back in a special session. 

For the last few years it had been 
quite apparent that our good neighbors 
to the south felt we had been neglecting 
them while concentrating our interest on 
other parts of the world. Various high 
administration officials, and even the 
President's brother, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, had made trips there, come back 
and made recommendations which were 
usually pigeonholed. 

However, it was not until the Cuban 
situation became serious and the Do- 
minican issue flared before the meeting 
of the Organization of American States 
that the President belatedly came for- 
ward, toward the close of the session, 
with his request. 

The Congress earlier, in its first ses- 
sion, enacted legislation providing for 
the establishment, and our participation 
in the Inter-American Development 
Bank, to give the Latin American na- 
tions an institution long needed to aid 
their economies through development of 
their resources. 

Another major action by the Congress 
was provision for American participation 
in the International Development Asso- 
ciation to help provide assistance to 
underdeveloped countries. 

A whole series of treaties were ratified 
by the U.S. Senate including the vital 
one to assure mutual cooperation and 
security with Japan, and the Antarctica 
Treaty dedicating the use of that conti- 
nent to peaceful purposes only. y 

Other major achievements were the 
bill authorizing $500 million to help 
South American countries in social and 
economic development, and a $100 mil- 
lion authorization for Chilean earth- 
quake rehabilitation. If the Congress 
had adjourned prior to the two national 
conventions, the importance of early 
passage of such legislation was such that 
the President would have been faced 
with the question of calling Congress 
back in special session. 

A $162 million supplemental appro- 
priation bill restoring $65 million of the 
reduction previously made to the mutual 
assistance appropriation bill. 

Other matters of importance are: 

A $3.9 billion appropriation bill for 
public works projects. The result of such 
appropriations will be the marshaling 
and utilization of additional natural 
resources located in all parts of our 
country. 

Suspension of the Federal Communi- 
cations Act equal time requirement so 
that the 1960 presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates can stage TV-radio 
debates without obliging broadcasting 
networks to give corresponding time to 
fringe-party nominees for those offices. 
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A measure setting Federal criminal 
penalties for persons convicted of payola 
dealings, rigging quiz shows and other 
abuses in the TV-radio industry. 

Providing for admission of approxi- 
mately 5,000 nonquota immigrants as 
part of international program for reset- 
tlement of European refugees. 

Amending antikickback statute now 
covering cost-plus contracts to apply to 
all negotiated Government contracts. 

Amending various Federal statuts in 
view of transition of Hawaii from terri- 
torial to statehood status. 

Permitting personal income tax deduc- 
tions of all medical expenses incurred 
by any taxpayer in care of dependent 
parent over 65 years of age. 

Authorizing $1 billion a year for fiscal 
1962 and 1963 in Federal aid for primary 
and secondary highway systems and 
their urban extensions. 

Bill reducing cabaret tax from 20 per- 
cent to 10 percent. 

Revising method for treatment of 
railroad corporation income resulting 
from discharge of indebtedness in re- 
ceivership or under bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. 

Requiring bank mergers to have ap- 
proval of Federal Reserve Board, Comp- 
troller of Currency, or Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation to assure against 
monopoly. 

Permitting tax credit on foreign in- 
come by corporations to be taken on 
overall instead of country-by-country 
basis. 

Increasing payment for domestic ship 
construction, for 2 years, to 55 percent 
of cost in foreign yards. 

Providing $214 million a year for 3 
years to aid fishing industry to meet for- 
eign competition in the construction of 
trawlers. 

Amending Investment Advisers Act of 
1940 to make enforcement by the SEC 
more effective. 

Amending Investment Company Act of 
1940 to strengthen regulation by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 

Authorizing $1.5 billion public works 
projects on rivers and harbors for flood 
control and improvement of harbors. 

Created an Office of Coal Research to 
find new uses for coal to encourage pro- 
duction and conservation, and to other- 
wise stimulate this industry. 

Of great importance is the bill author- 
izing $500 million for the construction 
of the San Luis unit of the Central Val- 
ley, Calif., water supply project. 

Authorizing Federal cooperation with 
educational institutions and private 
organizations in research and training 
programs on fish and wildlife resources. 

Extending special milk program for 
children to June 30, 1961, and authoriz- 
ing maximum expenditures of $85 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1960 and $95 million 
in fiscal year 1961. 

Providing for regulation of interstate 
distribution of hazardous substances 
sold for household use. 

Clarifying special postal rates for edu- 
cational, cultural, and library materials. 

Also of major importance bill author- 
izing Post Office Department to seek 
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court orders to curb the use of mails for 
the distribution of obscene or fraudulent 
matters. 

Establishing a system of licensing and 
control over the manufacture of nar- 
cotic drugs. 

Resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives expressing the sense of the House 
that the President should call a White 
House conference on narcotics. 

Authorization and appropriations of 
over $900 million for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

Authorization for adequate appropria- 
tions for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and the making of such appropria- 
tions. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


After nearly 8 years of Republican ad- 
ministration of the executive branch of 
the Government the state of the na- 
tional economy is ominous: 

Unemployment is at 4,500,000; steel 
production is lower than at any time in 
the past 10 years; business profits have 
dropped; the stock market is down in 
anticipaiton of lower earnings; consum- 
er buying and consumer credit while 
both high are rising at diminishing rates, 
and the rate of increase in personal in- 
come likewise has slowed down. Farm 
income, too, is down. 

If elected, Mr. Nrxon recently said he 
would solve the plight of the farmers 
during the next 4 years. That state- 
ment naturally raises the question 
“Where have Mr. Nixon and the Repub- 
lican administration been the past 7% 
years?” 

The administration which not so many 
months ago was trying to persuade the 
Congress to raise the interest rate on 
long-term Treasury securities above the 
4%-percent limit is now, though the 
Federal Reserve Board is cutting redis- 
count rates, reducing required bank re- 
serves to get credit flowing. 

A Congress is to be judged not only by 
what it does, but what it refuses to do. 
The Democratic controlled Congress re- 
fused to accede to aggressive position, 
repeatedly stated, of the President to 
completely lift the 442-percent ceiling on 
long-term Federal Government bonds. 

The Democratic controlled Congress 
thereby rendered an inestimable service 
to the American people. 

As a result of the high-interest policy 
of the Republican administration, put 
into operation administratively, it is con- 
servatively estimated on public and pri- 
vate indebtedness the taxpayers and the 
people are paying at least $12 billion 
more a year now than they did under 
preceding Democratic administrations. 
For example, the increase on payments 
of interest on the Federal debt is over $4 
billion a year more now than the pay- 
ment was as recently as $1952. 

There are reliable reports that the ad- 
ministration, which, for a few months 
put a check on expenditures in order to 
end the fiscal year June 30 with a sur- 
plus, is now accelerating them in order 
to revive conditions before the Novem- 
ber election. 

Had the administration not opposed 
school construction and housing legisla- 
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tion in the last 2 years the economy would 
today be in better condition. 

Had the President not vetoed earlier 
public works legislation of this Congress 
those projects would be underway today. 

Had the President not vetoed the de- 
Dressed areas bill the loans and grants 
Provided under that legislation would 
have been at work helping to redevelop 
those sections of the Nation burdened 
with surplus labor of a chronic nature. 

Had the President not refused to go 
along on the $1.25 minimum wage legis- 
lation with expanded coverage, which 
died, the money spent by these wage- 
agai would be giving the economy a 


In spite of Republican obstruction the 

did manage to enact some leg- 

anon helpful to our economic situa- 
m: 


The lending authority of the Small 
Administration was increased 
from $150 million to $575 million. 

The ceiling on the amount of loans 
the SEA may have outstanding was 
lifted by $150 million to $725 million. 

The Small Business Investment Act, 
Under which private investment corpora- 
tions to operate in this field are created, 
Was amended to make their extension of 
Credit more readily available. 

The Clayton Antitrust Act was 
amended to expedite procedures for en- 
forcement of orders of the Federal Trade 

on. 
Highways and airport construction 
authorizations were enacted and these 
Should make a favorable impact 
throughout 1961} 
d tment of a measure curbing un- 
emocratic and racketeering practices 
should have a stabilizing effect on labor- 

ement relations. 

The existing 52-percent corporate in- 

dome: tax rate and the temporary sched- 
of excise taxes were again twice ex- 
J ed by this Congress, to run now to 
uly 1, 1961. 
umi enge a temporary increase in the 
ts t on the national debt to $293 billion 
the end of fiscal 1961 was enacted. 
Statutory limit was lifted in the first 
wae from $283 billion to $285 billion. 
the ith the administration approaching 
wel of its 8-year tenure, it might be 
řan to note that the Republicans who 
debt hase drs on N Ae reduce Se 
e now brou; 
record high g a peacetime 
VETERANS” LEGISLATION 


Ever mindful of the contributions 
be € in time of war and in time of 
thew by the veterans of our country, 
— 86th ocratic-controlled Congress 
the d a number of bills important to 
wide best interests and also to the 
Vetere Sna dependents of deceased 


A tion was enacted into law— 
hontthorizing $100 million for direct 
using loans to veterans. 
gi non-service-connected pen- 
re veterans and equalizing pensions 
Kor 44 War II and widows of the 
Wargo Conflict with those of World 


Extending special enlistment programs 
under the Reserve Act. tr 
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Providing for control of estates of in- 
competent veterans. 

Providing grants to aid totally disabled 
veterans to acquire specially equipped 
housing. 

Extending for 2 years, to July 25, 1962, 
authority for direct and guaranteed 
loans to veterans for homes, farms, or 
business. 

Waiving payment of premiums on na- 
tional life insurance policies for certain 
totally disabled veterans. 

Permitting conversion or exchange of 
national life insurance policies to a new 
modified plan. 

Providing education and training for 
children of veterans dying of service- 
connected disability after January 1, 
1955. 

Providing additional compensation for 
disabled veterans with more than three 
children. 

Increasing payments for support of 
disabled veterans in State soldiers’ 
homes. 

Providing for additional compensation 
for certain disabled veterans. 

Providing for services of optometrists 
to veterans with service-connected eye 
conditions. 

Clarifying reunemployment provisions 
affecting draftees and reservists. 

Providing for free medical service for 
veterans with nonservice ills requiring 
treatment preparatory to admission to 
a veterans hospital. 

Providing for $100-a-month pension 
for holders of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. 

Extending to March 1, 1964, the period 
during which families of veterans have 
preference for admission to public hous- 
ing projects. 

Authorizing the posthumous award of 
appropriate medals to the four chap- 
lains 


The agricultural community of our 
country is one of the greatest assets we 
have, not only as a prominent factor in 
our gross national economy, but as an 
important element of our national 
defense. 

For a nation that cannot grow farm 
products to feed its people could, in time 
of war, be forced to capitulate to an 
enemy capable of blockading its shores. 

Our farmers and their families are 
vitally important as sound, substantial 
citizens. 

Agriculture in the United States is in 
the broad situation of buying necessities 
for the farm and family in a protected 
market, and selling surpluses in an un- 
protected market, and pretty much at 
world prices. 

A broad and dynamic agriculture, with 
the family-type farm preserved, is a mat- 
ter of national importance. 

The Democratic Party has recognized 
that in a great industrial Nation like 
ours, unless our agricultural commu- 
nity—our farmers—receive compensa- 
tory consideration for the tariff protec- 
tion given business and industry, that a 
broad and dynamic agricultural life, with 
the family-type farmer properly recog- 
nized, will be difficult to exist. 

Under past Democratic administra- 
tions legislation was enacted into law of 
great benefit to the farmers of our coun- 
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try, and through a strong agricultural 
community, of great benefit to the na- 
tional interest of our country. 

During the past 742 years, under the 
Republican Party, with the veto power 
of the President, and his boast and threat 
of one-third plus one, farm income has 
materially dropped, at a time when pur- 
chases for farm and family, as well as 
other expenses, have sharply increased. 
As a result, tens of thousands of fam- 
Uy-type farms have disappeared—the 
farmer owners unable to obtain a living, 
and the corporate-type farm has sharply 
increased. 

It is not too late for the farmers of 
our country to reverse this situation. To 
do so requires understanding the lack of 
visionary leadership during the past 714 
years, and action on their part at the 
polls to repose complete control of our 
Government, the White House, and the 
Congress, in the hands of the Democratic 
Party. 

With a Democrat in the White House, 
and a Democratic Congress, which seems 
to be assured, teamwork, and a coor- 
dinated leadership will exist that will 
restore vitality to agriculture and to farm 
life in our country. 

The only promise the Republicans, 
through their candidate for President, 
makes is that they will solve the farm 
problem during the next 4 years. 

But where have the Republicans been 
during the past 7% years? 

During this period several excellent 
bills passed by Democratic Congresses 
met with Presidential veto. 

The last one was as recently as 1959, 
providing for a referendum by wheat 
farmers on 25 percent reduction on 
planting acreage and 90 percent of parity 
price support, and failing approval by a 
two-thirds majority, acreage controls 
would be removed and price supports 
reduced. 

I might also observe that the Republi- 
can Party in 1953-54—83d Congress— 
was in control of the White House and 
of both branches of the Congress, and 
failed to act. 

Despite the noncooperation of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower who followed the advice 
of Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Democratic-controlled Con- 
gresses have passed legislation of impor- 
tance to our farming community. 

Confining myself to the 86th Congress, 
which has just adjourned sine die, the 
following bills are some that were 
enacted into law: 

Extending for 2 years to December 31, 
1962, Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act for sale of surplus 
commodities abroad; permits a trial 
food-stamp plan for distribution to needy 
at home; authorizes $4.5 billion. 

Broadening power of Crop Insurance 
Board to extend program into additional 
counties, 

Authorizing leasing of cotton acreage 
allotments during crop-years 1959 
through 1961. 

Authorizing Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to sell food for livestock in 
emergency areas. 

Transferring responsibility for making 
appraisals from Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration to Federal land banks. 
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Extending to June 30, 1961, provisions 
of Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
authorizing refinancing of loans on fam- 
ily-sized farms. 

Permitting continuance of established 
coloring practices in orange industry. 

Extending for 3 months, to March 31, 
1961, the Sugar Act of 1948, fixing quotas 
of domestic and foreign producers; gives 
President authority to readjust Cuba's 
quota. 

Requiring marketing quotas for rice be 
established when total supply exceeds 
normal, 

Permitting application of loan provi- 
sions of Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act to other soil-conservation 
projects. 

Extending minimum national market- 
ing quota for extra-long-staple cotton to 
the 1961 crop. t 

Fixing price supports for butterfat and 
for milk sold for manufacturing pur- 


oses. 
£ Authorizing donation of Federal sur- 
plus property to cooperative agricultural 
extension agencies of States and coun- 
ties. 

A bill of great importance to tobacco 
prođucers to stabilize price supports for 
tobacco was passed by the second session 
of this Congress, and is now law. 

And yet a bill passed by the first ses- 
sion of this Congress to stabilize and pro- 
tect the level of tobacco price supports 
was vetoed by President Eisenhower. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, improved health for our aged 
population through improved medical 
care is assured under the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1960, H.R. 12580, 
which has recently passed the Congress. 

I would like to discuss the new medical 
assistance program provided under the 
1960 amendments and examine into some 
of the considerations that bear on this 
important issue. 

At the outset I would observe that the 
Congress in a new social program, as in 
any other actions that it takes, must be 
motivated by the best interest of all 
Americans and must obtain knowledge 
and understanding of all the relevant 
facts. These essential criteria for legis- 
lating were particularly applicable in de- 
veloping an improved medical care pro- 
gram for the aged. If the Congress had 
not followed these criteria, an unwise 
action could have occurred that substi- 
tuted quantity for quality in medical 
service that would have been unpre- 
dictably costly, that would have over- 
crowded our hospitals, that would have 
weakened our entire social security sys- 
tem, and that would have made the 
heavy hand of bureaucratic Federal Goy- 
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ernment the unwelcomed and bungling 
arbiter in the physician-patient relation- 
ship. Fortunately, Congress did not take 
an unwise course of action. Instead, the 
Congress prepared a program that will 
give the right kind of help at the right 
place to the people who need help with- 
out the imposition of wasteful cost bur- 
dens on the American taxpayer. 

Mr. Speaker, the 1960 amendments 
contain two important phases in dealing 
with medical care for the aged. The 
first phase is the establishment of a new 
Federal-State program of medical as- 
sistance for aged persons who are able to 
finance their general living costs but who 
are not able to bear the additional bur- 
den of the cost of illness. These self- 
reliant citizens might be termed the 
potentially medical needy. The second 
phase of the 1960 amendments affecting 
medical care is a significant increase in 
the Federal financial participation in 
State medical care programs for recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance. Thus the two 
phases of this new program will give 
opportunity for Federal assistance to 
those aged needing help with their med- 
ical bills who reside in States participat- 
ing in a Federal-State program. 

A more detailed amplification of these 
two phases of the medical program of the 
1960 amendments seems appropriate and 
is as follows: 

I, MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
AGED 

The 1960 act amends title I of the 
Social Security Act to set up a new Fed- 
eral-State program of medical assistance 
for aged persons. Such assistance will 
take the form of payments under State 
programs of part or all of the costs of 
medical services incurred by State resi- 
dents aged 65 or over who are not re- 
cipients of old-age assistance but whose 
income and resources are found by the 
State to be insufficient to meet the cost of 
necessary medical services. Eligibility 
for medical assistance for the aged will 
be determined by the States on a more 
liberal basis than eligibility is determined 
for old-age assistance, 

Federal financial participation is pro- 
vided for medical and remedial services 
that may be provided under State pro- 
grams. Such services may include first, 
inpatient hospital. services; second, 
skilled nursing-home services; third, 
physicians’ services; fourth, outpatient 
hospital or clinic services; fifth, home 
health care services; sixth, private duty 
nursing services; seventh, physical 
therapy and related services; eighth, 
dental services; ninth, laboratory and 
X-ray services; tenth, prescribed drugs, 
eyeglasses, dentures, and prosthetic de- 
vices; eleventh, diagnostic, screening, 
and preventive services; and twelfth, any 
other medical care or remedial care rec- 
ognized under State law. 

No aged resident of a State may be 
found ineligible because he has not re- 
sided in the State sufficiently long. The 
share of the Federal Government in ex- 
penditures made under State programs 
will vary from 50 to 80 percent, accord- 
ing to each State’s per capita income. 
The Federal program becomes effective 
as of October 1, 1960. Discretion is left 
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to the individual States as to the extent 
of participation in this new program. It 
is currently estimated on the basis of 
the adoption of fairly comprehensive 
programs by the States that as many as 
1 million persons may receive medical 
assistance during a year and that the 
annual cost will be $325 million com- 
prised of $165 million Federal funds and 
$160 million State and local funds. 

II. MEDICAL CARE FOR OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 

RECIPIENTS 

To encourage the States to extend 
comprehensive medical services to old- 
age assistance recipients, the 1960 
amendments increase Federal partici- 
pation in the financing of State pay- 
ments to suppliers of medical care for 
such persons. A provision has been 
added to existing law which provides for 
Federal financial participation in ex- 
penditures for payments to vendors of 
medical service up to $12 per month, in 
addition to the existing $65 maximum 
for Federal participation in cash bene- 
fits. Under the 1960 amendments where 
the average old-age assistance payment 
of a State is over $65 per month, the 
Federal share in respect to medical- 
services costs will be a minimum of 50 
percent and a maximum of 80 percent, 
depending upon the State’s per capita 
income. Where the State average pay- 
ment is $65 a month or less, or it is to a 
State’s advantage, the Federal share in 
respect to medical-services costs will be 
15 percentage points in addition to the 
existing Federal percentages—50 to 65 
percent. ‘Thus, for this latter group of 
States, the Federal percent applicable to 
medical-services costs will range from 
65 to 80 percent. The increased avail- 
ability of Federal funds to establish or 
strengthen State programs of medical 
care for the needy aged will result in 
significantly improved medical programs 
in all States if the States act to take 
advantage of this opportunity. This 
change becomes effective October 1, 1960, 
and it is expected to result in an addi- 
tional $142 million a year in Federal 
funds being available to the States for 
medical care of old-age assistance re- 
cipients. 

Mr. Speaker, it might be well at this 
point to examine the way in which the 
medical care changes in the 1960 amend- 
ments will affect the individual States. 
To facilitate this inquiry I will include 
as a part of my remarks some statistical 
tables as follows: 

Table I shows the existing Federal 
matching percentages and the percent- 
pieh that would be applicable under H.R. 

Table II shows the old-age assistance 
expenditures by source of funds for cal- 
endar year December 31, 1959. 

Table III shows thé average payment 
a 8 assistance recipients in June 

Table IV shows the estimated first- 
year costs of the two phases of medical 
care under the 1960 amendments. 

Table V shows the additional old-age 
assistance funds that are expected to be 
available under the second phase of the 
previously described 1960 amendments 
affecting medical care. h 
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TABLE I.—Ezisting and proposed Federal matching percentages (effective for October 1960 through June 1961) 


Total Federal Total Federal 
gon applicable 5 Federal matching "ie 5 5 
applicable tu 
centages cur- | Federal medical | medical expenses percentages cur- Federal medical medina) expens.s 
applienble [matching percent-| of old-age assist- State rent), licable {matching percen: of old-age assist- 
er old ages-under bill! | ance recipients for inter cage ages under bill! | ance recipients for 
assistan ere eed tide ii assistance ee with ay. 
to uyment 
under $65 Aab 
I III 1 II Tr 
65, 00 79.15 54.07 54.07 69, 07 
w. 00 50. 00 63.41 63. 41 
63. 23 63.23 50, 00 50.00 e 
65.00 80. 00 57. 91 57. 91 02 
50.00 50. 000 (3) 50, 00 70. 00 e 
53.42 53.42 0) 65. 00 67.99 
50.00 50. 00 @) 50. 00 50. 00 8 
50. 00 58.00 65. 00 77.46 80,00 
40.00 50. 00 65. 00 74.18 
50. 08 800. 68 50. 00 50. 00 
65.00 74. 30 65, 00 67. 54 
50. 00 50. 00 52. 58 52.58 
53.38 53. 88 50. 00 50. 00 
65.00 67.04 00 50.00 50.00 65.00 
20.00 BA. 00 @) 50, 00 50.00 ® 
£0), 00 50. 00 65. 00 80.00 80. 00 
63,23 63. 23 @) 65,00 75. 42 80. 00 
60. 78 60. 78 ©) 65.00 76.55 80.00 
65.00 76. 94 61.36 61.36 76. 36 
65.00 72.00 8 65. 00 65.00 0 
0. 0% 65. 23 ¢ 65.00 65, 82 80. 00 
50.00 50.00 50. 00 50.00 65. 00 
50. 00 50. 00 02 65. 00 65. 44 80. 00 
50. 00 50.00 020 50.00 50. 00 ® 
58.57 58.57 ® 65. 00 72. 69 80. 00 
65.00 80. 00 54. 60 54. 60 
$3.42 53.42 50.92 50. 92 


! These are applicable to the new program of medica! assistance for the aged and to 2 Ay total assistance payment in May 1960 was over so no figure is shown 
Vendor medical posts under the Old nge assistance program when State average total in this le. In all other studies, the average payment was or less, and under 
assistance payment is over $65 per month (when average Js $65 or under, percentages these conditions the Federal matching percentage as shown in this column would be 
Shown in next column are applicable). applicable. 
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Tann II- Old-age assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds, calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1959 
{Amounts in thousands] 7 


Total including vendor payments for medical care 
Total assist- 
anco includ- 
ing vendor 


State funds Local funds 


Percent of Amount Percent 
total 


59.6 $646, 762 
75.0 13, 734 25.0 
704 — 4.6 334 TY ee EAIN Pe 
9,925 |------.--.--]-----.----.--- 73.1 2, 670 26:9 
32, 369 74.3 8, 333 FT 
264, 078 48.5 117, 902 44.6 
60, 160 40.8 35, 625 59.2 
19, 738 37.6 12, 308 624 
TY SERRE SS a 68.3 267 31.7 
2, 507 1, 577 62.9 931 37.1 
45, 034 „ 31,992 71.0 13,042 29.0 
55, 674 |.-.--.----~---|-------------- 41, 404 74.5 11, 884 21.5 
SSS ( ES 3 50.0 3 8 
1.002 11.1 659 64.9 373 11 
5, 818 22 4, 185 77.8 1, 634 28.1 
65, 361 25, O17 38.3 38, 534 59.0 26, 827 CY eee EN 
20, 900 6,023 28.8 13, 419 64.2 4,494 21.5 
30, 918 1,952 6.3 19, 660 63.6 11, 258 36.4 
27, 490 3,974 14.5 15, 881 57.8 6, 202 22.6 
ai ba awl „ am| BG 
741 28 69, 
2 Taa 1.00 16.1 6, 536 72.0 2, 557 28.0 
6, 853 534 8.5 4, 467 65.2 1, 341 19.6 
97, 162 38, 511 39.6 40, 890 42.1 40, 099 4.3 
54, 351 5, 252 9.7 31, 988 63.9 20, 087 37.0 
48, 848 18, 204 37.5 25, 711 52.6 12, 634 25.9 
28, 633 |_--....-..----]---+-=-~------ 22, 903 80.0 5, 731 20,0 
81, 686 a 0) 55, 047 67.4 26, 639 32.6 
5, 560 19 3 3, 687 66.3 1,279 23.0 
12.848 3.907 30.4 8, 686 67.6 3,528 27.5 9 
2, 150 189 8&7 1,305 60.4 601 27.8 7 
4,455 1,058 23.8 2, 604 60.5 619 13.9 6 
19, 569 7.154 30.6 9, 332 47.7 6,206 32.2 1 
8, 125 1,184 14.6 5, 911 72.8 2,214 27.2 — 
105, 171 30, 999 29.5 42, 675 40.6 31, 372 29.8 29.6 
24, 407 1, 155 4.7 18, 550 76.0 3, 250 13.3 10.7 
7,523 2, 349 33.9 4,128 54.9 3, 064 40.7 44 
72, 387 10, 294 14.2 43, 544 60.2 28.844 39.8 
82, 745 11, 048 13.4 51, 274 62.0 31, 471 28.0 
10,448 4.711 23.6 9, 037 49 5, 187 31.5 in6 
40, 912 2, 060 5.0 24, 803 60.6 16, 110 30.4 
3,946 | —— E 1,973 80.0 1,973 50.0 KEKA 
6,291 1.084 17.2 3,460 55.0 2,831 45.0 
15, 456 226 1.8 11, 857 76.7 3, 509 23.3 — 
6, 468 — 4,703 72.7 1,768 27.3 
29, 216 44 22, 045 75.5 5, 737 19.6 49 
139, 805 — tou 100, 700 721 29,040 1 nee Pree nae 
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TaBe II. Old- age assistance: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by source of funds, calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1959—Continued 
{Amounts in thousands) 


Vendor prera for 


Total including vondor payments for medical care 


Local funds 


$4, 606 70.5 $1,926 29.5 
a ey EALA 2,877 72.9 1,067 27.1 
83 49.9 83 0.1 
5,702 75.8 1,131 15.0 
25, S44 47.6 28, 492 52.4 
6, 699 77.1 1, 039 22.3 
18, 619 54.9 9, 362 27.6 
1,740 59.1 550 18. 7 
Jes than 0.05 percent. 3 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act Amendments of 195 8. 


TABLE III. Average payment per recipient for old-age mee for poney payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, by 
State, June 


All assist- | Money psy- 
ance! ments to 


8 


© 
= 


SRSARLASRLSASBSRSSASS 


sreseseece A 


LHABSRAASRLESRRASSBASSHSHESSS | 8 


> 
= 


eBESS-Retaode 
AASSSSSS888882 


ABER BAER AS88285 


SEN SSSSSNABSATBSSSS 88882883 


Asana EAR 
ASS SSS S8 AES 888888888 


46. 

gi. 

82. 

92. 

50. 

59. 

500 

47. 
24. K 
64. 56. 2 
68. 60, EB i Presto Ri . i | EWI o EH Len cece ene 
73. 47. 30.13 14.00 
02. 11. 19.19 5.0 
81. 75. nn A (| SOB) ee 
80. 68. 12.09 
46. S „ 
71. 69, 2.05 49 
67. 53. 14.00 5¹. 11. 95 
61. 50. 5.23 23. „60 
99. 54. 45.51 38. 8.41 
72, 65, 6.90 60. 30, 32 
88. 53.92 36. 39 24. 4,92 
29. 29, 75 |....---------~ 41. 43.86 
60. 50. 57 18 61. 91 10. 42 


A vernges based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for medical os than medical care. Averages based on number of casos receiving money pay 
or both. me 
7 May also include small amounts for assistance In kind and vendor payments for Payments made without Federal participation. 


Taare 1V.—Estimated annual 1st-year costs under proposed program of medical assistance for the aged and for additional matching for 
vendor medical care payments under old-age assistance 


[AN figures in thousands 
Medical assistance | Additional OAA | Additionnal costs— Medical assistance | Additional OAA | Additional costs— 
for the aged vendor medical both programs for the aged i vendor medical both programs 
costs 
Btate State 
Federal State and) Federal State and) Federal | State and Federal State and] Federal Federal |State and 
cost local cost} cost local cost local cost] cost local cost local cost 
i 
United States. $30,000 | $55, 837 
u 9 $30 $26 3186 $216 $184 
1 1 O44 545 712 1, 056 65 
12 6 47 47 187 24 47 
27 7 New Hesipahive BA 1 1,258 620 
750 750 New Jersey 4, 879 4, 879 1, 362 6, 241 4,879 
2 * 2315 New Yow 13.48] 1346 | 5,010 9,335 as 
— ů 1 
33 33 1,897 1,959 ae — 
76 75 A5 85 773 1,018 
296 199 1,338 1,336 6, 430 7. 706 1,336 
i4 5 1,318 633 8, 699 10,017 633 
ul of 211 gai] Soo Som 445 
5, O11 5,911 896 896 485 1, 381 n 896 
3,013 3,013 3,013 6 2 1,623 1, 629 2 
98 57 57 8 3 419 427 189 
1,052 678 678 2 7 1,934 1,956 7 
16 4 576 79 5 6, 891 970 476 
13 48 438 34 18 741 775 18 
. 155 83 83 43 2 206 249 22 
822 822 53 266 331 8A 206 
4, 751 4,761 4.751 2. 481 2, 481 3, 517 5, 90 2, 481 
1,778 1,778 1,778 75 28 567 42 23 
2,612 1. 848 1, 848 2, 980 2,478 2,770 5,750 2. 475 
6 2 1.114 53 52 238 201 52 
175 152 152 
t Because of the newness of this program, Note.—FEstimates git _ made for Guam, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands, 
which States will participate and to what rear after which can participate in these programs; any additional Besant fur these juris- 


ent, dictions would probably bere relatively smali, 
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care provisions of the 
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Taste V.—Old-age assistance (OAA) funds for medical care payments: Additional funds antici 
Social Security Amendments of 1960 (Public Law 86-778); additio 
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aled to be available under OAA medical 
funds needed to bring medical payments 


40 anticipated levels; and additional funds available to States—expected to be used for program improvement in OAA or medical 


assistance for the aged 


Un thousands] 


Additional funds anti- Additional funds anti- Additlon 
cipated to be avall- | Additional funds cipated to be avall- | Additional funds 8 
able under OAA needed to bring med- able to able under OAA needed to bring med- | able to 
medical care provi-| ical payments (o 8 medical care provi-| ical payments to States 
sions of Pubile Law anticipated levels ! expected to sions of Publie Law anticipated levels! | expected to 
86-778 be used for 86-778 be used for 
Btate program State reas eat —— bprogrum 
improve- | improve- 
8 in ment in 
OAA or 
Federal | State-local State-local Federal | Stute-local | Federal | Stute-local | modical 
‘ assistance 
for the aged 
Tot $142,176 
Alabama. G Mont ann $186 $158 | 4 
rr Jebr aka E 371 
Arizona Novadn -...-.-- 2 187 
Arkansas 2888 New Hampshire 404 |. 
Callfornia 18. New Jerse „1,302 
Colorado 3 New Mexico 877 
Connecticut > 1 5,919 |. 
Delaware 1, 897 |. 
District of Columbia.} 1498 240 773 
Florid A ee ol aa 6. 430 |. 
Georgia. 4, 8. 699 
Hawall__- 1, 064 
r r jaa ee Ys Wh) CEMA Rasen 3, 60) 
Illinois... 3, 485 
Indiana 1, 623 
Iowa ____- 3, 4 
‘ansas ee EA ee 1, 934 
Kentue 2 6, 891 
@uisiana. A MOMS Sy per 741 
M EE RSS, EA N RISER / ERY Soe 208 
Maryland. 331 |- 
3 8 ö 3 
Run 4, 
Minnesots... 2 eee ner ie N san 
IS romling 
Niisurf e er 


Au average of $12 month recipient excopt as footnoted otherwise. 
ie pz, utilizing all additional Federal funds avallublo 


* More than 
under the ame: 


Mr. Speaker, using the information 
and data now at hand I would like to 
Present to my colleagues in the House an 
explanation of the way in which the 1960 
Medical care amendments affect the 
States. For purposes of illustration I 
have selected my own State of Wisconsin 
and the State of Tennessee. 

First, Wisconsin: By reference to 
tables I and Il we determine that Wis- 
consin had total old-age assistance pay- 
ments in calendar year 1959 of $34.9 mil- 
lion, including $16.6 million for medical 
Care with almost 55 percent of the total 

Federal funds. From table III it 
is evident that Wisconsin in June 1960 
Made an average old-age assistance pay- 
Ment of $82.72, of which $43.86 was a 
vendor payment for medical care. Ref- 
, rence to table IV and table V discloses 
that because Wisconsin's present old-age 
assistance program is above the limits of 
matching, the State will receive 
$2.77 million in additional Federal 
Matching for old-age assistance vendor 
Medical costs without the payment of any 
additional State funds for this purpose. 
As a consequence, Wisconsin could utilize 
these additional funds to effect a savings 
in State expenditures. The State sav- 
could then be used to finance the 
State share of the new medical program 
under the first phase of the 1960 amend- 
Ments, which I previously described. If 
the State savings were so used, the State 
Would receive in additional Federal 
Matching funds an amount so that the 
Federal Government would be paying 
54.6 percent of the total so spent. 


but less than 
onts. 


Second, Tennessee: Tables I and II in- 
dicate that $29.2 million was spent in 
Tennessee for old-age assistance in 1959, 
including $1.275 million for medical care 
with Federal matching participation 
amounting to 75.5 percent of the total 
funds spent. Table III indicates that 
the average old-age assistance payment 
in June 1960 was $43.44, of which $2.20 
was vendor payment for medical care. 
Table IV indicates that under the second 
phase of the 1960 medical amendments 
Tennessee will receive $1.9 million addi- 
tional Federal funds for old-age as- 
sistance vendor payments without the 
expenditure of additional State funds. 
Table V indicates that because Tennes- 
see is low in vendor payments, the State 
could get even more in Federal funds by 
the expenditure of some State funds on 
the basis of 4 Federal dollars for every 
State dollar until the medical payments 
averaged $12 per person per month. Al- 
ternatively, as in the case of Wisconsin, 
Tennessee could utilize part of the addi- 
tional $1.9 million I previously referred 
to as a means of saving State money to 
finance the new medical program for 
nonrecipients of old-age assistance. 
Whatever Tennessee spends for the new 
medical care program that I have de- 
scribed as phase 1 would be matched 
by Federal funds at a rate of 76.55 per- 
cent of the total so spent. 

Mr. Speaker, a study of the data and 
information I have presented in regard 
to the medical care provisions indicates 
that the 1960 amendments to the Social 
Security Act contain a sound and effi- 


7 $5 per month per recipient. 


cient solution to the problem of pro- 
viding for the health needs of those aged 
citizens who for one reason or another 
are unable to obtain suitable medical 
care. The medical care provisions of 
the 1960 amendments would: 

First. Emphasize Government help 
where such help is needed and necessary 
by providing medical care to those per- 
sons who cannot make their own pro- 
vision for medical needs; in this way the 
governmental effort can be more effec- 
tive and less costly without adding to the 
personal health costs of other citizens. 

Second. Help in the areas of medical 
treatment for those persons who are least 
likely to have private health insurance, 

Third. Recognize that human rights 
and needs are best served in governmen- 
tal activity when the agency is situated 
as close as possible to the individual 
which is accomplished by placing ad- 
ministrative responsibility at the State 
level instead of vesting control in the 
Federal Government. 

Fourth. Continue voluntary action in 
the health protection field by the great 
majority of our 16 million citizens aged 
65 and over who do not want Federal 
dictation in medical care. 

Fifth. Safeguard against overutiliza- 
tion and overcrowding of hospital facili- 
ties by the proper emphasis it places on 
preventive medicine and the broad range 
of health services authorized. 

Sixth. Avoid the costly impression of 
“free” hospitalization whether necessary 
or not which is in fact free only to the 
extent it is paid for by the taxpayers. 
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Seventh. Permit our free enterprise 
system to continue operation in provid- 
ing our Nation with the highest medical 
and health standards in the world. 

Eighth. Preserve the traditional Fed- 
eral-State organization structure of our 
Nation and maintain local autonomy. 

Mr. Speaker, these many advantages 
that are to be found in the approach to 
medical care for the aged that is pro- 
vided by the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1960, H.R. 12580, would not 
exist under a compulsory health insur- 
ance approach such as was advocated by 
some during our deliberations on these 
amendments. In fact by adopting the 
Federal-State voluntary approach con- 
tained in H.R. 12580 we have avoided 
many of the disadvantages inherent in 
a compulsory system. For example in 
the context of comparing the compul- 
sory approach with the voluntary ap- 
proach we find that the medical care 
provisions of the 1960 amendments 
would not: 

First. Discriminate against the 4 mil- 
lion Americans who are over age 65 but 
are not covered by the OASDI program 
and who would not, therefore, be enti- 
tled to medical care under a compulsory 
social security approach financed by pay- 
roll taxes. 

Second. Purport to provide health pro- 
tection to millions of aged who neither 
need nor want Government medical care 
at the expense of 60 million workers who 
in many cases find it more difficult to 
meet family medical needs than do the 


aged. 

Third. Violate the traditional cash 
benefit concept of the OASDI program 
by instituting a program of service bene- 
fits irrespective of need for the particu- 
lar services offered. 

Fourth. Impose unpredictable costs on 
the OASDI trust funds possibly thereby 
impairing the ability of those funds to 
meet the cash benefit obligations. 

Fifth. Require higher payroll taxes 
which would mean a smaller paycheck 
in terms of take-home pay for everyone 
under social security. 

Sixth. Encourage expensive hospitali- 
zation and institutional care when other 
forms of medical treatment would be 
more efficacious. 

Seventh. Limit medical care to certain 
arbitrary types of service such as sur- 
gical care, hospitalization, and nursing 
home care but would instead allow a 
broad scope of benefits so that the type 
of care could be prescribed according to 
the individual requirement. 

Eighth. Restrict beneficiaries in their 
choice of physician and hospital through 
Government controls. 

Ninth, Encourage the demands by the 
nonaged for governmentally provided 
health care with the eventual conse- 
quence being a massive Government na- 
tional health system. 

Tenth. Provide a political solution to 
a medical problem. 

It will be vividly recalled by all con- 
cerned that during the preparation of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1960 
the instigated and well-organized polit- 
ical pressure was great for the establish- 
ment of a costly but ineffectual program 
of compulsory health insurance for the 
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aged within the framework of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program of the social security system. 
This endeavor was categorically rejected 
by a vote of 17 to 8 in the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, by a vote of 
12 to 5 in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and by a vote of 51 to 44 in the U.S. 
Senate. In short, the compulsory ap- 
proach to health care for the aged was 
specifically defeated three times during 
the consideration of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1960, H.R. 12580. 

The legislation as finally approved in 
conference did not contain a compulsory 
health insurance plan and for that rea- 
son it was denounced by some leaders in 
the Democratic Party as being a paupers' 
bill, a fraud, and a mere sop. These 
denouncements must not have contained 
much merit for it will be recalled that the 
conference report was adopted in the 
House by a vote of 368 to 17 and in the 
Senate by a vote of 74 to 11. Indeed 
even the detractors of the 1960 amend- 
ments who favored a compulsory medical 
care plan could not have been too per- 
suaded by their own criticism because 
almost to a man they wound up sup- 
porting the passage of the bill they had 
criticized. 

Mr. Speaker, to the people who for 
political or other reasons reprehend the 
medical care provisions of H.R. 12580 as 
being not enough, I would point out that 
unpredictable cost, massive govern- 
mental intervention, compulsion, inef- 
fectuality, and discrimination have never 
been the criteria for good or adequate 
legislation but they are definite short- 
comings of the alternative proposal they 
supported. 

The subject of health care for the 
aged will be an important consideration 
for study by the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging to be held early in 1961. 
Legislation was passed during the 85th 
Congress providing for this White House 
Conference and the Congress will appro- 
priate close to $2 million of Federal 
funds for the purpose of this conference. 
State conferences are scheduled for the 
current year preliminary to the White 
House Conference. Participating in the 
White House Conference will be 2,800 
delegates including some of the foremost 
specialists in the field of aging. It is re- 
quired by law that a report including 
recommendations be made to the Presi- 
dent by April 9, 1961. Many Members of 
Congress in considering medical care 
proposals in connection with the 1960 
Social Security Amendments were of the 
view that Congress should not preempt 
the activities of the White House Con- 
ference on Aging by committing the 
Federal Government to a brandnew pro- 
gram of compulsory medical care for the 
aged under the OASDI title of the Social 
Security Act. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
commend my colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and other Mem- 
bers of the Congress for the important 
contribution they made to the develop- 
ment of the new medical care provisions 
provided in the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1960. These provisions under 
Federal-State partnership will, I am 
confident, provide meaningful help to 
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those deserving aged American citizens 
who are unable to provide for their own 
health care needs. This worthy objec- 
tive will be accomplished without social- 
izing medicine, without impairment of 
the right of individual choice of physi- 
cian, without jeopardizing the OASDI 
program, and without needless expense 
to the American taxpayer. Instead, 
under the 1960 amendments we will 
spend the tax dollar on the people who 
need it the most in a way that will do the 
most medical good. Under this approach 
the Federal Government will stimulate 
and supplement rather than replace 
State, local, and private action. Better 
health and greater security for our aged 
will inevitably be the result. 


Progress Report on Classics of American 
Democracy 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today as the 86th Congress nears the end, 
I think to take an honored place in the 
legislative history of our country, I have 
asked, and graciously by unanimous con- 
sent my colleagues haye granted me, time 
to present another progress report on the 
program known as the “Classics of 
American Democracy,” and which it was 
my great honor and distinction to offer 
for the consideration of the Congress and 
of the U.S. Information Agency on be- 
half of a distinguished group of my con- 
stituents and other Chicagoans of out- 
standing stature. 

This is a program to win the hearts 
and the minds of people everywhere. Its 
amazing success, I would say its un- 
precedented success, has in my opinion 
been the most significant development in 
our changing world in recent years.’ It is 
based upon our faith that the classics of 
democracy that gave inspiration and 
guidance to the Founding Fathers of our 
own United States would have, if trans- 
lated into native languages and made 
available at grassroots, an influence no 
less profound on the thinking and on the 
political soul-searching of the men and 
women whose destiny in this generation, 
as was that of our forefathers in their 
generation, is to preserve the independ- 
ence newly come to them in a fabric of 
government as pure as the mind and 
heart of man can weave. 

WAR OF IDEAS AND PHILOSOPHIES 


At this moment, more than ever before 
perhaps, the American people are aware 
that economic and military means are 
not sufficient in the worldwide battle for 
the minds and hearts of men. Important 
as our economic aid programs are, and 
important as are the alliances, of which 
the United States is the main bastion, 
they have not by themselves sufficed 
fully to engage the energies of the free 
world on behalf of the ideal of human 
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dignity and a world order under the rule 
of law. The cold war remains a battle 
of philosophies, a war of ideas. 

A great weakness of the free world 
Temains the fact that it has had no com- 
mon or universal fund of political doc- 
trine. Most of the great works of demo- 
cratic political thought, produced from 
time to time in the various countries, as 
it were the bible of democracy, have not 
in fact been available in other countries 
and other languages. This includes not 
only works originating in America but 
works originating variously throughout 
the modern Western World. 

ORIGINATED BY CHICAGO GROUP IN 1954 


On several previous occasions I have 
discussed this question before the House. 
In 1954, I presented studies which estab- 
lished these facts and presented a plan, 
originated by a committee of my constit- 
uents, for action by the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency to remedy this appalling 
lack. In this advocacy I was very proud 
to have the powerful and thoughtful 
support of the Chicago Daily News and 
the Christian Century. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
that small group of dedicated Chicago- 
ans. It is no exaggeration to say, and 
the report of progress I am about to make 
will bear me out, that in the develop- 
Ment of the program of its conception 

come one of the great vital forces 
of our times. 

Members of the Chicago group were 
Dr, Jerome Kerwin, chairman of the 
Charles R. Walgren Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Harold Fey, ex- 
ecutive editor, Christian Century; A. T. 
Burch, associate editor, and Van Allen 
Bradley, literary editor, Chicago Daily 
News; Dr. Richard P. McKeon, professor 
of philosophy, University of Chicago, and 
State Department visitor to the universi- 
ties of India; Emery T. Filbey, vice presi- 
dent emeritus, University of Chicago; 
John McGinnis, president, Pennsylvania 
Lodge 225, Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; and Thomas B. Stauffer, of 
the faculty of Wilson Junior College. 

Mr Stauffer has a rich background of 
experience in the foreign service. The 
fact that nowhere were such classics of 
democracy as The Federalist” available 
in translated editions, and at grassroots, 
Made a deep impression on him. The 
more he mingled with peoples in foreign 
lands and found none who had knowl- 
edge of the classics of democracy that 

inspired our forefathers, the greater 
e his wonder and bewilderness. 

At the time he assembled the Chicago 
group at its first luncheon, The Fed- 
eralist" had been translated into only 
one language, and that edition was out 
of print. 

Mr. Stauffer has been invaluable and 
indispensable to the Chicago committee, 
to the U.S. Information Agency, and to 
me in the pursuit of his vision to the 
Teality of great accomplishment, as will 
appear as I continue in this report of 
Progress, 

OUTSTANDING PUBLIC SERVICE IN JOURNALISM 


The reports in the Chicago Daily News 
from its foreign correspondents in all 
barts of the world did much to alert the 

erican people and to stir their in- 
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terest. These reports showed that books 
on democracy nowhere were available at 
grassroots while Communist literature 
was everywhere. I have said before, and 
I think it should be repeated, that in the 
publication of these reports from corre- 
spondents of recognized authority the 
Daily News performed an outstanding 
public service. 

Likewise, the Christian Century, with 
its wide and influential circulation, made 
large contribution to building popular 
demand for a program directly to reach 
and win the hearts and minds of people 
by imparting to them that faith in de- 
mocracy that comes only from under- 
standing, 


POLL OF REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN LEADERS 


In 1957, I was able to report to the 
House that, partly in response to the 
overwhelmingly favorable results of a 
poll which I had undertaken of repre- 
sentative leaders of opinion throughout 
the country the classics of democracy 
program had been adopted as part of the 
policy and plans of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

The responses I received from the rep- 
resentative Americans, of whom I had 
requested suggestions in compiling a list 
of classics of democracy, to constitute 
as it were a bible of American democracy, 
were so thoughtful, informative, and il- 
luminating that I caused their insertion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
18, 1956, A488-A495; January 19, 1956, 
A581-A588; January 20, 1956, A602- 
A607; and January 23, 1956, A666—A676. 
In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
26, 1956, on pages A816-A820 will be 
found a complete index of the writers. 

I have from time to time reported on 
the progress and uniform success of the 
Agency carrying out this plan, especially 
since the Agency has been under the 
vigorous leadership of Ambassador 
George Allen. 

Last year I presented on April 8, a 
very extensive report of the success over- 
seas of this program as conducted by the 
Agency. I now will present further re- 
ports from the Agency and from the pub- 
lic overseas. 

SIGNIFICANT FACTS THAT STAND OUT 


These reports, I think, establish three 
significant facts: First, the continued 
successful activities of the U.S, Informa- 
tion Agency. Second, the fact that the 
idea of the classics has been so success- 
ful that other agencies in addition to the 
U.S. Information Agency have entered 
the field. And thirdly, that, as the spon- 
sors of the program long ago predicted, 
the treatment of the free world as a 
philosophical and moral system rather 
than as a military or economic power 
group, has rallied to itself some of the 
best and most active minds in the vari- 
ous countries. 

To the first point, the report of the 
Agency and the number of books pro- 
duced under its sponsorship and their 
sales, speak sufficiently. There are also 
a variety of reviews and comments, or 
various classics publications, from vari- 
ous countries. 

FIRST ARABIC EDITION OF FEDERALIST 


The second point requires amplifica- 
tion. There is now for the first time in 
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any Asian language—now for the first 
time after nearly 200 years, now in the 
decades when the historic peoples of Asia 
are seeing the results of adapting West- 
ern technology to strengthen the life of 
their own rich cultures—now at last for 
the first time in any Asian tongue, there 
is a complete edition of “The Federalist 
Papers.” 

“The Federalist Papers,” next to the 
Constitution itself, are the most marvel- 
ous and the most characteristic intel- 
lectual product of America. A full text 
has now been produced in Arabic, This 
publication is so new that I do not as 
yet have any figures of sales or any re- 
views or comments. 

But the important facts about this 
edition are two: the publisher and the 
translator. The publisher is Franklin 
Publications, a commercial venture 
which as I understand it is operated by a 
consortium of American publishers with 
the explicit purpose of making American 
books of all kinds more widely available 
abroad. The procedure as I understand 
it is that Franklin recommends a list of 
likely titles and those desirable for each 
country are selected by a distinguished 
panel of leaders of opinion in each of 
the several countries. 

The “Arabic Federalist” was produced 
in this way and I understand that both 
“The Federalist” and others of the clas- 
sics titles will in due course be produced 
in a variety of Asian countries. I think 
it is of historic importance that com- 
mercial publishing has found it expedi- 
ent to have its action concur with the 
long-term objective which the classics 
program of the U.S. Information Agency 
has sought to advance. 

TRANSLATOR OF THE ARABIC FEDERALIST 


I said that the second feature of this 
edition which deserved comment was the 
translator. The great danger and the 
secret defeat of a large-scale translation 
program is that the words and thoughts 
of great geniuses should be defaced and 
obscured by routine translators who un- 
derstood neither. 

Franklin Publications have by their 
integrity and prestige secured for the 
Arabic Federalist, a man who is a worthy 
colleague of the original author. Jamal 
Mohammed Ahmed, the translator, is an 
intellectual and political leader in his 
own country, a man of considerable rep- 
utation, as an orator and stylist, in a 
language which prides itself on its poetic 
power. He was educated in economics 
and political science in England and in 
English. He is now one of the senior 
diplomatic officers of the Sudanese Re- 
public and has had a leading role in 
its achievement of nationhood. 

As an African his words will be heard 
throughout that continent; as a Moslem 
his words will be heard from the pillars 
of Hercules to the volcanoes of the Phil- 
ippines. It should be a matter of pride 
to all Americans that anyone with his 
active and responsible role in the mod- 
ern world should find the time or think 
it an important service to his people to 
translate and comment thoughtfully 
upon some 172-year-old articles from the 
daily papers of New York City—namely, 
“The Federalist Papers.“ 
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WORLD RESPONSE TO CLASSICS’ STIMULATION 


The third aspect of the progress of the 
classics on which I propose to report was 
the extent to which the opinion forming 
elements in the various countries had 
responded to the stimulation of the phil- 
osophical classics of democracy, and had 
themselves begun to propagate these 
ideas. 

We must be respectfully aware that 
the result of such advocacy of philosoph- 
ical democracy is not, either necessarily 
or in the short run any simple-minded 
alinement with or advocacy of the poli- 
cies or the culture of the United States. 
It is rather the development of a climate 
of world opinion in which peace and the 
rule of law will become possible while 
each of the many historic cultures main- 
tains its own individuality. 

Nevertheless, and taking special ac- 
count of his distinguished position, in 
two of the great cultural matrices of 


Ahmed, the 
translator of the “Arabic Federalist,” has 
thought fit to recommend that The Fed- 
eralist Papers” be universally used in the 
high schools. 

It has not been convenient to obtain a 
verbatim translation of the introduction 
by Jamal Mohammed Ahmed to “The 
Federalist” but I have in his own words a 
skeleton abridgment which states as its 
concluding point: 


John: "The Public and Its 
Dewey, John: “Freedom and Cul- 
ture. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo; “Emerson's 
Essays.” 


“Basic 3 From Emerson“; 


editor, E man. 
“Selections From the 8 of 
Emerson”; editor, Hans Hart- 


mann. 
“The Portable Emerson”; editor, 
Mark Van Doren. 


Frank “ Autoblog- 
raphy af paana Fri in 


graben * Jay; “The 
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CONCLUSION 

“Federalist” as a specimen of original 
sources Arab readers need today; the many 
points of contact between the development 
of American nationalism and Arab nation- 
alism. 

A proposal that “The Federalist” be in- 
cluded in university syllabuses of political 
theory; selections of it to be read in second- 
ary schools in classes of training for citizen- 
ship. Reasons given briefly. 

APPEAL OF FEDERALIST IS UNIVERSAL 

It is one of the historic distinctions 
of “The Federalist” papers that in every 
generation and in every country, since its 
publication, the constitutional, the or- 
derly, and the moderate among those 
who are active in political life have 
turned to it for both inspiration and 
practical devices. 

We have one of the most striking ex- 
‘amples of this in the correspondence of 
Thomas Jefferson. As U.S. Minister to 
Paris and as a friend of James Madison, 
he had been among the first in Europe 
to receive a copy of the first edition of 
The Federalist” in book form. We have 
his own account of how he read passages 
of The Federalist” to the Compte Mira- 
beau and to constitutional moderates in 
the French Revolution and how they 
worked together to produce the first 
French translations in 1789. 
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Modern parallels are not lacking. One 
of the great human forward stride of 
mankind of the postwar years is the es- 
tablishment of independent states for 
the people of Africa. It is reported, on 
what authority I am uninformed, that 
when the committee of the new West 
African nations met to debate the possi- 
bilities of a West African or General 
African Federation there was mention 
of “The Federalist” and a desire ex- 
pressed that each member might have a 
copy to study as a guide in the attain- 
ment of an African Federation built on 
the pattern of our American federation. 

As chairman of the African Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I am deeply interested in the new 
emerging nations of that continent. I 
was pleased to hear that The Federalist 
was proving helpful, and hope that the 
report given me is accurate. 

CLASSICS MAKE UNPRECEDENTED RECORD 

Mr. Speaker, here is the record up to 
March of 1960, the classics of American 
democracy that have been printed in 
foreign languages, the sizes of the edi- 
tions, the sales prices. Considering that 
at the time the program first was pro- 
posed by the distinguished Chicago com- 
mittee there was no available transla- 
tion of even The Federalist” in a single 
foreign language, it is an unprecedented 
record of accomplishment: 
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Language Edition | Retan Edition | Retafl 
size Price size price 
Abraham Lincoln”; Em Ludwig.. 2,000 $9.42 || Locke, John; “2d Trestiss on Gov- | Spann 25,000 $0.90 
4,000 -35 || ernment”. 
2,000 -63 || Mill, John 8 
100, 000 -10 “Essays on Liberty . Arable ES 4,000 2 
1 “Considerations on representa- 
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Abmham Linestn: Log Cabin to 12, 000 -42 || Thoreau, FL D.;“ Walden or Life in Arab 4,000 1h 
White House”; Sterling North. 5,000 32 the Woods“. 8.000 43 
2; 000 * 5,000 33 
8.000% 4 H 4,000 — 
7,000 41 5,000 mist 
3,000 -30 |] 5,000 1.20 
2,000 424 1,000 42 
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2, 500 -21 || “To a D ferent Drum: The Story | Spantsh_.-.. Z 73, 000 11 
5, 000 -42 || of Henry David Thoreau”; Charles 
3, % =< _ Norman. 
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Sandburg. Spanish 3,000 5.39 [ Wilson, Woodrow W.; “The Wilson | French 2,000 2.35 

Arahie, 1 N Keader’; edited by Frances 5,750 * 
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Classics of democracy published under pro- 
gram of Franklin Publications, Inc. 


1. Dewey, John, editor, “Living Thoughts 
of Thomas Jefferson”: 

Language, Arabic (Beirut). 

Number of copies published, 3.000. 

Date of publication, 1957. 

Number of copies sold, 2,000. ~ 

Retail price, £2.50 ($0.80). 

2. Dewey, John, editor: “Living Thotights 
of Thomas Jefferson”: 

Language, Indonesian. 

Number of copies published, 3.000. 

Date of publication, 1959. 

Number of copies sold, 2,000. 

Retail price, 20 rupiah ($0.50). 
* John, Human Nature and Con- 

et“: 

Language, Farsi. 

Number of copies published, 2,000. 

Date of publication, 1958. 

Number of copies sold, 2,000. 

Retail price, 70 rials ($1.75). 

4. Dewey, John, “Reconstruction of Phi- 
losophy"': 

Language, Arabic (Cairo). 

Number of coptes published, 3,000. 

Date of publication, 1958. 

Number of copies sold, 1,900. 

Retail price, 30 plasters ($0.85). 

5. Dewey, John, “Reconstruction of Phi- 
losophy”: 


Language, Farsi. 

Number of copies published, 2.000. 

Date of publication, 1958. 

Number of copies sold, 2,000. 

Retail price, 60 rials ($1.50). 

6. Hamilton, Jay. Madison, “Federalist Pa- 
pers”: 

Language, Arabic (Beirut). 

Number of copies published, 1,500. 

Date of publication, 1959. 

Number of copies sold, —. 

Retail price, £10.00 ($3.10). 

PUBLIC RECEPTION OF TRANSLATED CLASSICS 

Mr. Speaker, I heartily congratulate 
and warmly commend the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency for the rapidity and the 
efficiency with which it has moved in 
the translation and the distribution of 
the classics. My congratulations and 
commendation also go in fulsome meas- 
ure to the Franklin Publications and 
other private publishers. 

But what has been the public recep- 
tion of these classics once they were 
translated and made available in native 
tongues? That is the test of how well 
or how poorly the sponsors of the pro- 
gram judged. Here is the record, fur- 
nished me as of March of this year: 


Use AND EFFECTIVENESS OF “CLASSICS OF 
Democracy” PUBLISHED ABROAD UNDER THE 
USIA Book TRANSLATIONS PROGRAM 
FRENCH EDITION, “THE FEDERALIST PAPERS” 
Since the question of federalism has be- 

come a political issue of basic importance 
in West Africa, interest in “The Federalist” 
is high in that part of the world. In Dakar, 
eg. copies of the French translation of the 
American Constitution have been widely 
distributed among political leaders, and the 
local USIS mission reports that the US. 
Information Center in Dakar has six copies 
of the French edition of the “Federalist 
Papers“ in constant circulation and con- 
siders it one of the most useful books in 
the collection. Especially during the fram- 
ing of the Mali Constitution, the book proved 
to be of great value to Government and po- 
litical leaders. 

In Europe itself, the French translation of 
“The Federalist’ continues to serve as a 
beacon for political and information leaders 
concerned with the question of European 
integration. E.g., a very laudatory review 
appeared in the April 1959 issue of the 
German monthly 8 eee which 
particularly praises e brillian troduc- 
tion by ‘A. Esmetn.” A review in the Bul- 
letin Critique du Livre Francais,” March 
1958, has this to say: “This series of articles 
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published in the United States in 1788 is 
rightly considered the most pertinent analy- 
sis of the federal system. It is fortunate 
that at a time when so many dream of fed- 
eralism, this book can be welcomed in Eu- 
rope, and particularly in France.” 

Lastly, two statements made by persons 
prominent in the European integration 
movement: 

“I believe one can but appreciate the 
timeliness of this new edition because, 
basically, The Federalist’ is a classical text, 
in its way as irreplaceable as “The Spirit of 
the Law’ or The Social Contract. (Pierre 
Duclos, professor of international relations, 
Paris.) 

“In reading this classic of federalism, 
which this book is, you notice quickly that, 
despite all differences, the experience of the 
‘Fathers’ of the American Constitution pro- 
vides us with a source of inspiration and 
enrichment.” (Alexandre Marc, Belgium; 
author; director general of the International 
Center for Reconstruction; vice 
president of the executive committee of the 
European Federalist Movement.) 

GERMAN (AUSTRIAN) EDITION, “THE FEDERALIST" 


In the German-speaking world, the Fed- 
eralist Papers, in a highly praised German 
translation, continue to have an impact on 
persons interested in constitutional ques- 
tions and the vital issue of federalism. This 
is reflected in the reviews which have ap- 
peared in the German, Austrian and Swiss 
press. The Neue Zurcher Zeitung, one of 
the most influential European dailies, called 
it a masterwork of political world literature 
(NZZ, Oct. 23, 1958), while one of the lead- 
ing German papers, the Suddentsche Zeitung 
(May 9-10, 1959), pointed up the usefulness 
of this book to responsible citizens of the 
German Federal Republic: This isn’t the 
place to enumerate the wealth of stimulat- 
ing ideas. But we should say that a serious 
study of these essays will help, help more 
than any other political writings, in under- 
standing the tasks our state faces as well 
as those that reunification will bring with 
it. Everyone who wants to concern himself 
with matters concerning our Federal Govern- 
ment should consider this book compulsory 
reading.” And as influential a journal as 
the Vienna monthly, Wort und Wahrheit, 
wrote in its May 1959 issue, in part: No- 
where has the principle of federalism as a 
restraint on the exercise of power been 
more effectively demonstrated than in the 
United States; and up to our day, it has not 
found advocates more capable than the 
authors of the ‘Federalist Papers.“ These 
essays are, as shown by a survey of recent 
writings, not only of considerable impor- 
tance to the theory about federal govern- 
ment, but they also provide instructive in- 
sights into American political thought. 
Above all, every discussion about federalism 
* + + will have to go back to this collection 
of essays because eve worth saying 
about democratic federal government is said 
therein.” 


IMPACT OF THE FEDERALIST IN ITALY, FRANCE 
AND GERMANY 


One of the results of the availability of 
the ‘Federalist Papers” in foreign languages 
has been that it has helped in stimulating 
the study of American constitutional 
thought and of the question of federal- 
ism. Indeed, in Italy the publication of 
“The Federalist” has produced something 
like a chain reaction, making possible yari- 
ous courses and seminars, as well as the 
publication, in Italian USIS-assisted trans- 
lations, of such volumes as “The Growth of 
American Thought.“ by Merle Curti, Cor- 
win's “The Constitution and What It Means 
Today,” and “Studies in Federalism,” edited 
by Bowie and Friedrich, Special seminars 
on “The Federalist” have, for example, been 
held in Rome in July 1956 and, on a national 
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basis, at the University of Pavia in March 
1958. The proceedings of the Rome sem- 
inar were published last year in a volume 
entitled “La Nascita degli Stati Uniti.” 

In France, USIS Paris assisted in Novem- 
ber 1957 in arranging a seminar for French 
students and young adults on “Federalism in 
Theory and Practice,” using the French Fed- 
eralist as a basic text. Similarly, it has 
served, in German, as text for a semester- 
long seminar on federalism given at the 
Free University Berlin during the spring 
of 1959. 

PORTUGUESE (BRAZILIAN) EDITION, “THE 

FEDERALIST” 

Typical of the reception given by scholars 
and political leaders to the Portuguese edi- 
tion of “The Federalist Papers” is a lengthy 
review which appeared in several papers in 
Rio Grande do Sul area last July, written by 
Paulo Brossard de Souza Pinto, State Deputy 
in Rio Grande do Sul and professor of law, 
stating that this book “has not lost its ac- 
tuality“ and that “it is a classic of political 
and constitutional bibliography,” Professor 
Brussard goes on to say: “In Brazil a version 
of ‘The Federalist’ of unknown authorship 
appeared more than a century ago. This was 
in the remote year of 1840 when the regency 
was terminated and the assembly, with An- 
tonio Carlos at its head, declared the ma- 
jority of young Pedro II. Now, after so 
much time, Editora Nacional de Direito has 
published a new edition of ‘The Federalist,’ 
this famous book that Ruy (Barbosa) called 
a reservoir of immortal lessons in the science 
of constitutions” (Correio do Povo, July 14, 
1959). 

VIETNAMESE EDITION, “THE FEDERALIST PAPERS” 

This translation came out in June 1959 in 
an edition of 2,000 copies of which, 8 months 
later, all but 400 copies have been sold. This 
is considered a most unusual success for this 
type of material in Vietnam. 

LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL | 

The publication and sale of books on Lin- 
coln during 1959—the year of the Lincoln 
sesquicentennial—clearly reflected the tre- 
mendous significance of his life, utterances, 
and writings to the growth of democracy 
throughout the world. During 1959 alone, 
23 editions of books by and on Lincoln, total- 
ing 292,000 copies, were published overseas 
under the Agency’s translation program, with 
many others, published previously, still in 
print. 

Particularly noteworthy among these 18 
an Arabic translation of the “Lincoln Reader" 
which was published in Damascus, Syria, in 
an edition of 4,000 copies (at a retall price 
of 84 cents per copy) and was sold out with- 
in 6 weeks; a second edition, published com- 
pletely at the Syrian publisher’s own ex- 
pense, was more than half sold some months 
ago. This same publisher, considered Da- 
mascus’ most active, also released in 1959, 
with USIS assistance, a 6,000-copy Arabic 
edition of a Lincoln biography for young 
readers and added this comment, as quoted in 
a report from USIS Damascus: “It is enough 
to know that each of these books sold more 
copies than any other I published in 1959.“ 

In preparation for the Lincoln Year, a 
5,000-copy translation of Carl Sandburg's 
“Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and 
the War Years" was published in Vienna with 
USIS assistance. A preface for it was writ- 
ten by the Honorable Dr, Heinrich Drimmel, 
Austrian Federal Minister of Education, in 
which he stresses that Lincoln's “House di- 
vided speech” is today as applicable to the 
whole world as it was, in 1858, to the Union. 
After having read this biography in its Ger- 
man edition, the renowned German novelist, 
Prank Thiess, wrote to its publisher: “Who- 
ever reads this book will know more about 
America than a hundred contem: re- 
Ports could tell him; and if he understands it 
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properly, he could know as much about 
America as if he had lived there for many 
years. I place this biography published by 
you above all others I've read in recent years.“ 

An indication of the impact of classics of 
democracy—be they in form of biographies 
or translations of original writings—can be 
found in these sentences from a Bengali re- 
view of a Lincoln biography by Sterling 
North: “Abraham Lincoln's name is a sym- 
bol of equality, freedom, and national soli- 
darity to all the people of the world. * * * 
It is but too well known that Lincoln * * * 
was the first man to try to establish real 
democracy in the world, * * * The study of 
any biography of Abraham Lincoln is a must, 
especially for the people of newly developed 
countries like Pakistan. As a citizen 
of a newly developed country, I now realize 
how precious his ideals can be to the people 
of my country. * * * May the translators“ 
efforts enable the people of this country to 
follow the ideals of Abraham Lincoln and 
enrich their personal life as well as that of 
the nation.” (Markin Parikrama, Dacca, 
Feb. 1, 1959). 

BOOKS BY AND ON JOHN DEWEY IN KOREA 


John Dewey is one of the best known 
philosophers and educators in Korea and 
his works are exerting a profound influence 
on Korean educational thought. Next to 
the authors of the world's great novels, few 
writers are as widely translated and read in 
Korea as John Dewey. The total number of 
copies of the six books by or on Dewey 
which have to date been published in Ko- 
rea with or without Agency assistance 
amounts today to over 30,000; one USIS- 
supported title, “Freedom and Culture,” has 
gone through five printings in the past 5 
years. Dewey is regarded by Koreans as 
America's greatest thinker, and his influ- 
ence on Korean life is so varied as to make 
accurate evaluation of all its effects impos- 
sible. The Korean translation of his book, 
“Experience and Education,” is used as a 
text at the largest women's university in 
Korea, while Irwin Edman’s John Dewey.“ 
containing selections from all his major 
writings, is widely used as a text in several 
Korean universities. The Dewey centennial 
in January 1960 was widely observed 
throughout Korea. 

Characteristic of the high esteem in 
which John Dewey is held in Korea as a 
force working toward the adoption of demo- 
cratic ways is this paragraph from which 
an article which appeared in the January 
1960 issue of the periodical Sasangge (The 
World of Thought), written by Professor 
Hyung-chin of Sookmyung University: 
“John Dewey * * * has played as great a 
role as the ancient stories Augustine, 
Aguinas, Bacon, Descartes, Locke, and 
Comte. * * * It is a fact that the North 
American Continent will play a central role 
in world civilization for at least several gen- 
erations to come. Dewey, who, following 
Jefferson, Paine, Emerson, and James, 
greatly influenced the growth of America's 
civilization, is indeed a giant star shining 
over the 20th century.” Similarly, the dean 
of the Graduate School of Ewha Women's 
University of Seoul, wrote in the October 1955 
issue of Salkyoyook (The New Education) : 
“We should modestly try to learn from 
Dewey. We kneel down before him and 
gladly accept his teachings. Only in this 
way, I believe, will Korean education be able 
to enjoy a renaissance and advancement in 
the future.” 

CLASSICS OF DEMOCRACY IN SPANISH EDITIONS 


Spanish translations of the classics of de- 
mocracy have enjoyed success throughout 
the Spanish-speaking world. It is believed 
that some titles, written over a hundred years 
ago, were translated into Spanish for the 
first time through USIS Initiative. The au- 
thors and the titles of their works have long 
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been familiar to many Latin Americans, 
especially those active in the fields of law 
and political science, Translations of Amer- 
ican and European works in these fields 
often refer to these classics, but they were 
only avallable in the original. 

Prepublication interest in the works of 
Locke, Hume, and Thoreau caused the first 
printings to be raised from 10,000 to 25,000 
copies, It is expected that these editions, 
for which USIS has only preliminary sales 
reports, will go out of print within a year 
of publication date. They will be welcomed 
in all Spanish-speaking political, legal, and 
university circles. No reviews have yet ap- 
peared and few are expected, since classics, 
even when they do appear for the first time 
in Spanish, are seldom revlewed. 

Ralph Gabriel's “Selections From the Fed- 
eralist Papers” (“El Derecho de Gobernar”) 
Was an immediate best seller in Latin Amer- 
ica. The then unheard-of edition of 10,000 
copies was sold out within a few months of 
Publication. Its immediate success was par- 
tially due to the interest centering around 
the 1957 Argentine constitutional reform de- 
bate which coincided with its publication. 
Appearance in an inexpensive format was 
considered of such major importance that 
some newspapers treated it as a news item 
rather than relegating it to the review page. 
The title has been out of print for 2 years 
and USIS is presently negotiating with the 
publisher to arrange for a 100,000-copy low- 
price edition destined to retail at 15 pesos 
(about 18 cents). 


FRENCH EDITION, “THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY” 


The French translation of Learned Hand's 
"Spirit of Liberty.” published in Paris in 
1957, has made a profound impression on 
French readers. This is, for example, strongly 
Teflected in many of the reviews which dis- 
cussed this modern classic of democracy: 

“The extraordinary fame of the author in 
the United States is exemplary and helps to 
understand the country. Learned Hand is an 
eminent judge, a profound humanist, a 
great citizen, a man of great learning. This 
book is a message which reaches beyond all 
frontiers, addressed as it is to all those who 
are concerned with the future of human val- 
ues” (Echo de Tourami, May 7, 1958). 

“Individual pages of his belong already 
among those of the breviary of democracy, 
in the most lofty sense of this word“ (Echo 
Républicain, Fob. 21, 1958). 

“He touches upon the whole existence of 
a people, and in reading this book you gain 
& vivid image of the United States—an image 
as diverse as life itself and far removed from 
the clichés which are much the prevalent” 
(Republique du Centre, Feb. 26, 1958). 

“The figure of the author comes to life 
in these essays, and he * * * becomes a sym- 
bol of that moral inspiration which animates 
the best spokesmen of the American com- 
munity“ (Bibliography Bulletin of the Na- 
tlonal Institute of Education, Paris, Decem- 
ber 1958). 

John Dewey's “The Public and its Prob- 
lems," published late in 1958 in an edition 
Of 15,000 copies, was an immediate sellout. 

Sandburg’s “Lincoln—The Prairie Years 
and the War Years,” published in late 1957, 
While having relatively poor sale, has been 
a critical success. While it deals with a 
Well-known subject, the fact that it is the 
Original presentation of a major writer 
Caused it to be well reviewed, On January 
19, 1958, the daily Clarin proclaimed 
“Lincoln” to be “a great book, by a great 
poet, about a great man,” Clarin later fol- 
lowed with two special reviews in the Sun- 
day supplement sections of July 20 and 
August 25, 1958. Ficcion, the important 
literary bimonthly, presented a three-page 
Teview in its March-April 1959 issue. La 

devoted two-thirds of its Sunday 
supplement literary page to a well-Ulus- 
trated review of Sandburg’s “Lincoln” on 
February 9, 1958. 
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In addition to Sandburg work, USIS 
Buenos Aires succeeded in placing a special 
Spanish-language edition of McNeer’s 
“America’s Lincoln” which was published 
in 42,000 copies and was sold out within 
weeks through bookstores and kiosks 
throughout Latin America. 


PRESS OF FREE WORLD ACCLAIMS CLASSICS 


Mr. Speaker, since the start of the 
classics of democracy program the press 
of the free world has been filled with 
editorials such as those I now bring to 
the attention of the House, reading from 
translations that Mr. Theodore R. 
Jaeckel, Acting Chief of the Translations 
Branch of USIA's Information Center 
Service, graciously has furnished at my 
request: 


TIN Mot, Saison 
ON THE CONSTITUTION 


When a nation is founded, its main struc- 
ture is its constitution. As a man should 
have a skeleton, a nation should have a con- 
stitution in order to support itself. It is 
thanks to her Constitution that the present 
United States of America can be a power- 
Tul country holding high the torch of democ- 
racy and freedom. 

When the United States recovered her 
independence and was drafting her Consti- 
tution, Messrs. Alexander Hamilton, James 
Madison, and John Jay had in turn written 
for seyeral months to analyze, explain, and 
discuss each article of the American Con- 
stitution. They endeavored to convince the 
American people to adopt their new Consti- 
tution. Up to now their essays still are 
valuable documents for the politicians. 

The book “On the Constitution” is the 
translation of the aforesaid essays and as 
Vietnam is advancing on the path of free- 
dom and democracy, this book is a very 
precious document for those who are inter- 
ested In the executive and legislative ques- 
tions. 


[From Bulletin Critique du Livre Francais! 
FRANCE 
(Hamilton, A., Jay, J., Madison, J.) 

The “Library of Federalist Texts and 
Studies,” the alm of which is to revive the 
concept of federalism, has chosen to inaugu- 
rate its work with the series of articles which 
were published in the United States in 178B 
and which are rightly regarded as the most 
searching analysis of the federal system. 

The success achieved by this book is well 
known; it was translated into several lan- 
guages and published in France by Gaston 
Jéze and A. Esmein. It is fortunate that at 
a time when many dream of federalism this 
book should be available in Europe and par- 
ticularly in France; it is to be hoped that 
it will find the widest possible audience. 

My OPINION ON THE PUBLICATION oF “THE 

FEDERALIST” 

(By Pierre Duclos, chairman of courses at 
the Institute of Political Studies of Paris, 
professor at the Institute of Higher Inter- 
national Studies and at the International 
Institute of Studies and Diplomatic Re- 
search) 

I don't see how we can do otherwise than 
appreciate the reissuing of this work, for 
“The Federalist" is fundamentally a classic 
test, as irreplaceable of its kind as the Spirit 
of Laws or the Soclal Contract. 

The French version had been out of print 
for many years. I still remember the pre- 
cautions taken, 30 years ago, by the librarian 
of the faculty of law when he would place 
in your hands the only copy, tattered, un- 
stuck, practically in pieces, which the fac- 
ulty owned. I still wonder what has become 
of this relic. 

In other words, the new edition published 
by the UEF. which was wise enough to 
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select the excelelnt version by G. Jéze with 
an introduction by A. Esmein, together with 
a preface by a well-known specialist on 
American matters, is extremely timely. 
Once again the French public will haye the 
opportunity to acquaint itself with this clas- 
sic work well known to former generations 
of practicing lawyers, 

For my part, I agree completely with the 
laudatory comments about this publication 
which were carried by the Revue Francaise de 
Science Politique. 


ABOUT A RECENT PUBLICATION 


(By Alexander Marc, author, professor at the 
University Institute of European Studies 
in Turin, director-general of the Inter- 
national Center of European Formation, 
vice president of the Central Committee of 
the European Federalist Movement, and 
— a of see Belgian Center for the 

y Problems of Sociolo; 

and Economy) Sees * 

Out of print for many years and finally 
republished in the collection of federalist 
texts and studies, the famous work by A, 
Hamilton, J. Jay, and J. Madison, The Fed- 
eralist,” has astonished those not already 
familiar with it by its quality of great time- 
liness. 

Of course, the problems now confronting 
the European nations differ greatly from 
those which were faced almost two centurles 
ago by the Thirteen States of North Amer- 
ica. Nonetheless, in reading this classic of 
federalism, we become rapidly aware that, 
despite all the differences, the experience of 
the Fathers of the American Constitution 
remains for us a source of inspiration and 
enrichment. 

In the course of my own work, I have fre- 
quently had cause to observe how the ex- 
ample of the American States struggling 
toward unity enlightens and encourages the 
militants of the European movements. 

Let us pay homage to this work, which be- 
longs to the heritage of mankind. 


ISRAEL 


From Freiheit, Tel Aviv, January 7, 1960 
(Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and 
John Jay, "The Federalist”) : 

“For the ordinary educated man it is no 
shame when he finally becomes impatient 
and demands to know, what is The Federal- 
ist’. It treats of the 85 articles in which the 
three authors try to convince the three States 
in which each resides to accept the newly 
written but not duly ratified Constitution. 
The 85 articles appenred in three newspapers 
under the pseudonym ‘Publius’ from October 
1787 to May 1788. In penetrating style the 
pros and cons of the Constitution and the 
Articles of Confederation are carefully 
weighed, Opponents of the Constitution are 
politely and seriously treated and the ref- 
utation is underscored by discussing histori- 
cal documentation on practical grounds and 
theoretical considerations. : 

"One can call special attention to the fact 
that there Is not a single demogogical state- 
ment in the articles. These authors who, on 
the one hand, drew on expert knowledge and 
created a treatise on the t of the 
federal state, but on the other hand, had to 
convince themselves as well as their readers 
that this form of government guaranteed 
manifold benefits for the future.” 


AUSTRIA 

From Austrian Law Review, Vienna (“The 
Federalist," by Alexander Hamilton, James 
Madison, John Jay): 

„The Federalist’ up to now has not been 
completely transiated into German—in the 
English language it was last read in O. Van 
Doren edition—and had therefore hardly 
any influence on the study of law in the 
German speaking areas. The present com- 
plete edition in German makes it now pos- 
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sible for every student of government, poll- 
tics, or history to familiarize himself with 
the contents. 

“Ermacora, as the editor of the work, has 
also written a valuable introduction. In it 
he sketches the historical development of the 
alliance between the English colonies in 
North America, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and finally the creation of the Constitu- 
tion, the adoption of which Hamiiton, Jay, 
and Madison recommend in their articles. 
Finally, however, and this should be espe- 
cially noted, Ermacora, using “The Federalist’ 
as a basis, examines four theoretical prob- 
lems of fundamental importance; he shows 
thereby that this published work not only is 
of political-histerical importance but that 
its theoretical value is conveyed to the reader, 
as a direct connection is established between 
the legal problems and the presentation of 
the authors.“ 


GERMANY 


From South German Newspaper, Munich 
(Hamilton, Jay, Madison; “The Federalist,” 
Felix Ermacora, German transla- 
tion by K. Demmer, Manzsche, publisher, and 
University Bookstore, Vienna, 496 pp., 32 
German Marks): 

“In his little book about the ‘Spirit of 
America’ Golo Mann comes to the decision 
that the United States of North America is 
the greatest development that the genius of 
European statecraft has produced. The dif- 
ference between here and over there has 
been artificially created; it does not make 
sense, The first German edition of the Fed- 
eralist Papers’ reminds one of this thesis 
in a double fashion, first, because, the three 
authors by each sentence and with each 
page draw from an honorable inheritance 
from antiquity and European sources, and, 
secondly, because this German edition of the 
85 articles now appears 170 years after their 
original publication. 

“They were printed in New York news- 
papers during 1787 and 1788 and in the same 
year came out in book form. German lan- 
guage literature about these basic works on 
state and constitutional theory composes 
less than a dozen titles of which the majority 
was published in the third quarter of the 
19th century. The ‘Federalist Papers’ ap- 
pear to have been forgotten by then and 
the Constitution of the United States dis- 
appeared from the German consciousness as 
the citizens in the new German state felt 
superior compared to the American citizens 
living under this great experiment in gov- 
ernment. The United States was the land 
where disgraced relatives were sent when 
they became a nuisance to their families. 
Thereby the ‘Federalist Papers’ could have 
given an answer to a very pressing German 

of that time—the transition from a 
confederation of states to a federal state. 

“The America Confederation of 1777 re- 
served to the individual States all rights ex- 
cept those considered as common defense, 
welfare, and individual freedom. The Con- 
tinental Congress appealed to the States for 
support in their decisions but were seldom 
upheld. This occurred often as local in- 
terests took priority over the common good, 
and by 1787 in Philadelphia an agreement 
to support a Congress and an executive office 
was entered into. The creation of a Supreme 
Court was the final work of the Convention. 
In order to convince the citizens of New York 
State of the need for this Constitution, Ham- 
ilton, Jay, and Madison wrote their articles— 
and the results were full and complete. 


“If one asks about the reasons for the suc- 
cess of these political articles, one must men- 
tion their excellent style of writing. The 
opposition to the Constitution concedes de- 
feat, and the reader feels as though he is 
in a position as judge and jury. He takes 
over as a conscientious citizen a position 
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guaranteed to him. The ‘Federalist Papers’ 
associate the common names of ‘federal’, 
‘state’, and ‘democracy’ and with all the theo- 
retical tests the discussions concerning the 
citizen and the state are well aired, 

“The innumerable ideas that one can men- 
tion are not too important. However, what 
can be said is that our primary task, the 
union of our country, can be better under- 
stood if one will deeply study these articles. 

“Everyone in the country who is connected 
in any way with Federal problems should 
make this book required reading.“ 

From Echo of the Times, Recklinghausen 
(Ruhr): 

he Federalist’: Two disciplines are as- 
sisted: With this reference work the German 
language edition of the ‘Federalist Papers“ 
the historian is aided in his research, since 
these articles by the North American legis- 
lative historian derive from the most reliable 
sources and the historian’s task is made 


easy. 

“Additionally, this work serves also the 
political scientist, for here the American 
parliamentarian of the classical period for 
the first time attempts to present the out- 
line of a theory of the Federal state which 
further attempts to distinguish the points 
which separate the Democratic and the Re- 
publican Parties. The ‘Federalist Papers’ not 
only leads to the founding of the political 
parties in the United States, but Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay 
have in their incisive articles presented to 
the people of New York a constitutional 
theory which in turn grew from a federa- 
tion of States to the present (Federal) 
United States of America. 

“It is humorous to read that the problems 
of the American Founding Fathers were 
practically the same which bother us here 
today including, for example, details of free- 
dom of the press (p. 475). For the issuance 
of these articles we are thankful to Felix 
Ermacora as well as the publishing house.” 

Braz 

From Correio do Povo, Porto Alegre, Brazil, 
by Paulo Brossard de Souza Piuto, professor 
of law, University of Rio Grande do Sul: 

“After the 4th of July 1776, which marked 
the indépendence of the 13 British colonies 
in North America proclaimed by the Con- 
gress that extra-legally had met in Philadel- 
phia, the Congress took steps to decide under 
what ties the new States should live to- 
gether, especially concerning foreign affairs. 
From this effort resulted the Articles of Con- 
federation, a document approved a year later 
but which, because of the resistance of Mary- 
land, had only entered into force in 1781. 
Experience, however, early showed that the 
confederative system did not meet the com- 
mon needs. Anarchy, insecurity, and dis- 
credit were the characteristics of those times. 
It is enough to remember that the Continen- 
tal Congress itself was not respected, nor 
were its acts obeyed. Without the power to 
tax in the Congress, financial affairs of the 
confederation remain the responsibility of 
the separate States. Beset by creditors, the 
Congress was forced to change its site. Ac- 
cording to George Washington, ‘In each 
State there was a deposit of inflammable 


‘material that could explode with a single 


spark." 

“At last the Congress decided to convoke 
an assembly with the express and sole object 
of revising the Articles of Confederation, in 
order to make a Federal Constitution ade- 
quate to the needs of the Government and 
the Union. This was in 1787. The Conven- 
tion assembled in May under the presidency 
of Washington, delegate from Virginia, in 
Independence Hall, yet today religiously pre- 
served in the heart of Philadelphia. The 
debates were agitated as in all assemblies, 
to the point that Franklin at one point 
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counseled his colleagues to take recourse in 
prayer. Even so, on the 17th of September, 
a majority of the delegates signed a new 
code, to which good fortune was reserved, 

“But the effort of the Federalists in try- 
ing to give the former colonies an efficient 
national government was not yet finished. 
For the project elaborated in Philadelphia to 
be transformed into the Constitution of the 
United States it was still necessary to obtain 
the ratification of at least 9 of the 13 States. 
It is easy to imagine the differences that 
multiplied among them and, for various mo- 
tives, the strong opposition to the type of 
government proposed. 

. . s. * » 


“Hamilton was one of the signers of the 
Constitution who had stood out in the de- 
bates in Philadelphia, A lawyer of 30 years 
of age, he had been private secretary to 
Washington, a colonel of infantry, a repre- 
sentative of New York in the Continental 
Congress, and one of the proponents of the 
Philadelphia meeting (the other was Madi- 
son). He was to be the first i of the 
Treasury and the most important adviser to 
Washington on internal affairs, as well as 
organizer of the financial system of the 
Union and administrator of unusual capac- 
ity. His reports are considered works of a 
statesman more than merely fiscal state- 
ments, So great was his political ability 
that Ruy Barbosa, the great Brazilian liberal, 
had words of admiration for the least liberal 
of ministers of George Washington, pardon- 
ing in Hamilton antiliberalism that Barbosa 
would not tolerate otherwise in anyone. 

“Like Hamilton, James Madison had par- 
ticipated in the Continental Congress, had 
been the most active member of the Phila- 
deiphia Convention, and one of the signers 
of the Constitution. Later he was to fight 
for 10 amendments, known now as the Bill 
of Rights, and become Secretary of State 
under Jefferson and later President of the 
Republic for two terms. Member of Con- 
tinental Congress, John Jay, diplomat and 
politician of prominence, did not participate 
in the Philadelphia Convention because he 
was Secretary of State. Later he would be 
President of the Supreme Court as the first 
Justice of the Nation. 

“Such were the authors of ‘The Federal- 
Ist, a compilation of 85 articles in defense 
of the Constitution. They were signed by 
Publius, pseudonym for the three states- 
men, and appeared in New York newspapers 
from October 1787, until May of the follow- 
ing year. Of the 85 articles, 5 are by Jay, 14 
by Madison, 51 by Hamilton, with the au- 
thorship of the others being uncertain. 

* „ . * * 


“With this popular origin and written 
at the end of the 18th century, ‘The Fed- 
eralist’ had not lost its timeliness. It con- 
tinues to be read. It is a classic in the 
bibliography of political and constitutional 
works. Successfully reedited in the United 
States, it was translated in France, Germany, 
Brazil, Argentina, Italy, Mexico, and else- 
where. For Jefferson it was ‘the best com- 
mentary that had ever been written on the 
principles of government.’ Modern writers 
also do not underestimate its worth. Wil- 
loughby, for example, sees in it a guide for 
interpreting the supreme law in the United 
States. Beard calls the book the greatest of 
all commentaries for interpreting the Con- 
stitution. Foreigners have also exalted its 
merits, such as Sumner Maine, Guizot, 
Esmein, Jeze. 

“In Brazil, more than a century ago, ap- 
peared a version of ‘The Federalist’ of un- 
known editorship. It was in the remote 
year of 1840 when the Regency was ending 
and the young Emperor Pedro II was reach- 
ing his majority. At that time the Empire 
was far from attaining the form that it later 
obtained, and only the first outlines of the 


parliamentary system were beginning to 
appear. 
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“Now after so much time has passed, pub- 
lished by the National Law Press, 
a new edition of The Federalist,’ the fa- 
mous book that Ruy Barbosa called “The 
reservoir of tmmortal lessons in the science 
of constitutions.” It should be read and 
studied.” 

REBIRTH OF DEMOCRACY’S IMMORTAL 
LITERATURE 

Mr. Speaker, the above are typical of 
editorials appearing in many news- 
Papers. I would say they reflect the wide 
interest the classics of democracy pro- 
gram has stirred and the depths that 
have been reached in the minds of the 
Peoples today in the thinking, the pre- 
cepts and the governmental philosophies 
of our forefathers. I cannot understand 
how for so long such immortal docu- 
ments of democracy as the Federalist re- 
Mained untranslated and practically un- 
known in foreign lands until on the sug- 
gestion of the Chicago committee and in 
the wisdom of the Congress and of the 
USIA a new birth was given to democ- 
racy's immortal literature. As I stated 
at the beginning of these remarks, the 
amazing success of the classics of de- 
mocracy program, the reception of the 
books that gave inspiration to our fore- 
fathers by others in foreign lands as 
Sources of inspiration and patterns for 
the building of new nations in a modern 
world, this indeed is one of the most 
Significant and heartening development 
of recent years. 

I am extending my remarks to include 
& biographical sketch of Jamal Moham- 
Med Ahmed; one of whose many dis- 
tinctions is that he first of all persons 
translated into Arabic, The Federalist,” 
and I am told by scholars did a wonder- 
ful job: 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1960. 

Jamal Mohammed Ahmed, Sudanese Am- 
bassador to Ethiopia, and translator for the 
Arabic edition of the “Federalist Papers”: 

Born 1917 at Wadd! Halfa, Sudan. At- 
tended Khartoum primary and secondary 
School and Gordon Memorial University, now 
the University of Khartoum. Took advanced 
Studies at the University of the Southwest at 

England, and at Balliol College, Ox- 

ford, where he received his Ph. D. in history. 
His doctoral thesis was entitled “The Intel- 
fon Background of Egyptian National- 


After his return to the Sudan, he taught 
at the Sudan Institute of Education at Bakht 
Er Ruda, and for a time was editor of a chil- 
dren's magazine published by the Sudanese 

of Education. 

During 1948-49, he was clerk-assistant to 
the Sudanese Legislative Assembly. In 1949 
he joined the staff of the University of Khar- 
toum. In 1955 he became senior warden of 
the university working in close association 
With the president of the university on stu- 
dent affairs. 

In October 1956, Mr. Ahmed was appointed 
Ambassador to the Arab States—Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Syria, and Lebanon (not Egypt), and in 
1957 he presented his credentials to the Iraq 
Government. In 1959 he was assigned Am- 
bassador to Ethiopia. 
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Record of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs During the 86th Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
x 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
86th is the first Congress during which I 
have had the honor of presiding over the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
as its chairman. My exeprience has 
been exhilarating and almost uniformly 
pleasant. The ranking minority mem- 
ber, the Honorable Jonn P. SAYLOR, of 
Pennsylvania, has been most cooperative. 
With his help and the help of my sub- 
committee chairmen and, indeed, of all 
the members of the committee, we have 
turned out a large volume of work that, 
I am convinced, is and will be profitable 
for the American people. 

It may be that no two of us would 
agree on precisely what are the dozen or 
so most important measures that have 
come out of our committee and been 
enacted into law. But I do not doubt 
that there will be general agreement that 
the Hawaii Statehood Act—Public Law 
86-3—is to be counted among these. I 
think also that the Alaska and Hawaii 
Omnibus Acts—Public Law 86-70, Pub- 
lic Law 86-624—which cleaned up a great 
mass of legislation antedating statehood 
for these two former territories and in- 
cluded wise provisions to assist them 
during their transitional period, also be- 
long here. Great credit must be given 
to the Honorable Leo W. O’Brien, of New 
York, for his handling of these bills. 

Our jurisdiction over mines and min- 
ing matters also resulted in productive 
legislation. I refer especially to the acts 
establishing and furnishing implementa- 
tion for a national helium conservation 
policy—Public Law 86-777—creating a 
coal research and development division 
in the Department of the Interior—Pub- 
lic Law 86-599—and revising and amend- 
ing several sections of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of 1920, with particular atten- 
tion to its oil and gas provisions—Public 
Law 86-705. The Honorable Apam C. 
POWELL, of New York, was the chairman 
of the subcommittee which dealt with 
these matters. 

Our Public Lands Subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of the Honorable 
Gracie Prost, of Idaho, also had 2 busy 
years. Of particular importance in its 
field of operation were the bills enlarg- 
ing the area of public lands which the 
States may utilize for State parks and 
other public purposes—Public Law 
86-292—and settling an important prob- 
lem arising from demands for the re- 
turn of former private lands which were 
turned over to the United States early 
this century for incorporation into our 
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national forests and parks Public Law 
86-596. I must mention also, among 
other things, the acts establishing vari- 
ous new units of the national park sys- 
tem: The Arkansas Post National Memo- 
rial in Arkansas, Public Law 86-595; 
Bent’s Old Fort National Historic Site in 
Colorado, Public Law 86-487; Minuteman 
National Historical Park in Massachu- 
setts, Public Law 86-321; and Wilson's 
Creek Battlefield National Park in Mis- 
souri, Public Law 86-434. 

The work of the Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee has also been 
wide ranging. Its distinguished chair- 
man is the Honorable WALTER ROGERS of 
Texas. The authorization for the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project 
in California, Public Law 86-488, stands 
out in my mind as being especially im- 
portant, not only because of the large 
area which will be furnished water by 
this development but also because of the 
means the new law affords for coopera- 
tion between the State of California and 
the Federal Bureau of Reclamation in 
the utilization of a single reservoir site. 
The authorizations for the Cheney Di- 
vision of the Wichita project, Kansas, 
Public Law 86-787, and the Norman proj- 
ect in Oklahoma, Public Law 86-529, 
are also important because, among other 
things, of the evidence they afford of our 
committee’s concern for adequate munic- 
ipal and domestic water supplies. Four 
other enacted measures authorized con- 
struction of the western division of the 
Dalles Federal reclamation project, 
Oregon, Public Law 86-745; the Spokane 
Valley project in Washington and Idaho, 
Public Law 86-276; the La Feria divi- 
sion of the Rio Grande project in Texas, 
Public Law 86-357; and the Bully Creek 
extension of the Vale project in Oregon, 
Public Law 86-248. 

The Honorable James A. HALEY, of 
Florida, headed the Indian Affairs Sub- 
committee. To my knowledge, no Mem- 
ber of the House is more diligent than 
Mr. Harey in pursuing his assigned tasks. 
It would be especially hard to isolate and 
name the most important pieces of legis- 
lation that emerged from this subcom- 
mittee since nearly all of the bills that 
come to it deal with urgent problems that 
affect a single tribe or local group. If 
I were to name two or three, however, I 
think I would choose the settlement of 
the longstanding controversy over equal- 
ized allotments of the very valuable In- 
dian lands in Palm Springs, Calif., Public 
Law 86-326, the provisions for distribu- 
tion of the assets of the Catawba Tribe, 
South Carolina, and termination of Fed- 
eral supervision over the affairs of this 
small group of Indians, Public Law 86- 
322, and the act turning over to the 
Navajo Tribe full control over most of the 
irrigation works on its reservation, Pub- 
lic Law 86-636. 

This rundown does not begin to cover 
the entire field of our committee's activi- 
ties. Iam proud that, though only about 
514 percent of the total number of House 
bills, joint resolutions, and concurrent 
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resolutions that were introduced during 
the 86th Congress were referred to our 
committee, 11½ percent of all such 
measures that were reported to the 
House came from the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee and that about 
18% percent of all the public laws that 
were enacted were ours. 

To put the matter another way, 926 
measures were referred to our commit- 
tee, 177 were reported, 162 passed the 
House, and 146 were enacted as public 
laws. A full summary of all of these is 
being prepared and will be available, in 
the form of a committee print, to Mem- 
bers and the public. 

The consideration of these measures 
and other committee business necessarily 
consumes an immense amount of time. 
The full committee and its subcommit- 
tees met here in Washington 308 times 
for a total of 511 hours. There were, in 
addition, a number of field hearings and 
inspection trips. These include, among 
others, visits to American Samoa, Guam, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the Ryukyus, and Hawaii, in the 
interests of territorial legislation; Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands for the same 
reason; Michigan, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and Kansas for the study of 
Indian problems; Oregon, California, 
Arizona, Missouri, and Maryland on 
public land and national park matters; 
Pennsylvania and the tristate area of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri on min- 
ing matters; and Colorado, Utah, Ari- 
zona, California, Washington, and Ore- 
gon on irrigation and reclamation sub- 
jects. 

As the figures that I have cited above 
indicate, and I have already said in con- 
nection with the work of the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, not all of the 
bills that we have handled are of the 
glamorous, headline-attracting type. 
Many of them were workaday bills. 
That does not make them any the less 
important. Indeed, a bill that settles 
what, to outsiders, may look like nothing 
more than a petty local problem in- 
volving, say, not more than 10 acres of 
land may well turn out to be a prece- 
dent-setter with important ramifica- 
tions and, in any event, of just as much 
consequence to its locality as a much 
more ambitious measure is elsewhere. 
The following paragraphs add to the 
catalog. of measures which I have al- 
ready mentioned but they by no means 
exhaust the entire field of our activities. 

With this in mind, I point out that the 
Irrigation and Reclamation Subcommit- 
tee had 183 measures referred to it and 
that all of the 23 which it reported be- 
came law. This subcommittee met 70 
times m Washington for a total of 135 
hours. In addition to the bills that I 
have already mentioned, those that 
emerged from it cover such diverse mat- 
ters as the delivery of water to lands 
served by Federal reclamation projects 
when the death of a husband or wife 
would make his or her land excess under 
normal reclamation law, Public Law 86- 
684; an amendment to the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 making permanent 
the heretofore temporary authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior to grant 
deferment of construction charge pay- 
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ments in cases of extreme hardship, 
Public Law 86-308; the disposition of net 
power revenues from the Grand Valley 
project in Colorado, Public Law 86-640; 
apportionment of construction costs on 
the Yakima project in Washington, Pub- 
lic Law 86-204; negotiations by the States 
of Kansas and Nebraska of an interstate 
compact governing the Big Blue River 
and its tributaries, Public Law 86-489; 
and the preservation of historical and 
archeological data endangered by the 
construction of reservoirs by Federal 
agencies and their licensees, Public Law 
86-523. 

With the admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii as States, the volume of business 
referred to the Subcommittee on Terri- 
torial and Insular Affairs contracted 
sharply. Nevertheless there were 52 bills 
referred to it. Of these 10 were reported 
and 9 became law. The subcommittee 
met 21 times for a total of 35 hours. I 
have already mentioned the most im- 
portant measures in the field that were 
enacted. The others include a 17-month 
extension in the life of the Alaska Inter- 
national Rail and Highway Commission, 
Public Law 86-78; revision of the Virgin 
Islands Organic Act to modify the term 
of office and per diem allowance to mem- 
bers of the Virgin Islands Legislature 
and to clarify the duties of the U.S. at- 
torney and the Virgin Islands attorney 
general, Public Law 86-289; and provi- 
sion for suits against the government of 
Guam, Public Law 86-316, for acquisi- 
tion from Guamanian property owners 
of fee titles to or easements for roads 
constructed by the Navy Department, 
Public Law 86-314, and for the disposi- 
tion to the government of Guam of cer- 
tain filled and submerged lands title to 
which is in the United States, Public 
Law 86-664. 

The Subcommittee on Mines and Min- 
ing met 39 times for a total of 73 hours. 
There were referred to it 121 bills and 
resolutions of which 17 were reported 
and 12 became law. A concurrent reso- 
lution handled and reported by this sub- 
committee was adopted by both Houses. 
This resolution, House Concurrent Res- 
olution 177, called on the President for 
a review of Federal stockpiling, barter, 
technical assistance, and loan-grant pro- 
grams which have stimulated mineral 
production abroad and severely de- 
pressed the domestic market. It also 
declared that the national security and 
public welfare require the maintenance 
of a strong and healthy domestic min- 
ing industry and avoidance of criti- 
cal dependence on foreign sources 
and stockpiles planned merely for de- 
fense needs. In addition, this subcom- 
mittee also handled, among others, bills 
extending the coal provisions of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act to Alaska, Public Law 
86-252, authorizing the issuance of per- 
mits to phosphate producers on the pub- 
lic lands, Public Law 86-391, providing 
for the acquisition of lands by the Geo- 
logical Survey for observation wells, 
Public Law 86-406, and relieving inno- 
cent purchasers of interests in oil and 
gas leases from onerous administrative 
and judicial proceedings arising out of 
predecessors’ failures to comply with the 
acreage limitation laws, Public Law 86- 
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294. Three of this subcommittee’s bills 
were vetoed by the President, The most 
significant of these was one, H.R. 8860, 
which would have provided for pay- 
ments to small domestic producers of 
lead and zinc when the market prices 
of these commodities, depressed as they 
are by heavy foreign imports, are below 
certain specified levels. 

Of the 347 measures referred to the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands, 69 were 
reported and 60 became law. This sub- 
committee met 58 times for a total of 96 
hours. The bills within its jurisdiction 
which were enacted are of a wide variety. 
I have already mentioned some of the 
most important of them. The others 
include a bill enlarging eligibility for 
burial in national cemeteries, Public Law 
86-260; 22 measures dealing with, for 
the most part, specific tracts of land in 
16 States ranging from Alaska and Cali- 
fornia in the West through Nebraska 
and Michigan in the Midwest, to Vir- 
ginia, Florida, and Mississippi in the 
Southeast; 21 measures revising the 
boundaries of or providing for the acqui- 
sition of additional lands for 19 units of 
the national park system in Arizona, 
Colorado, Florida, Maryland, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming; and a number of other miscel- 
laneous subjects. 

The Indian Affairs Subcommittee had 
188 measures referred to it, reported 55 
and 47 of these became law. It met 48 
times for a total of 89 hours. I have 
already mentioned several of the more 
important bills coming from this sub- 
committee which became law. Others 
that deserve special mention are those 
that supplement the provisions of a 1906 
act to permit completion of a program 
for the disposal of the assets of the 
Choctaw Tribe of Oklahoma, for a divi- 
sion of the proceeds among the mem- 
bers of the tribe, and for dissolution of 
the tribal government, Public Law 86- 
192; enlarge the list of Klamath Indians 
eligible for loans from the Indian re- 
volving loan fund and permit earlier 
payment for the Klamath Marsh area 
than was contemplated by prior legisla- 
tion, Public Law 86-40, Public Law 86- 
247; and postpone the date on which the 
Menominee Termination Act of 1954 is 
to become fully effective, Public Law 86- 
733. In addition, there were 16 enact- 
ments providing for transfers of surplus 
Federal land to 15 different groups of 
Indians, 6 enactments dealing with the 
sale or lease of lands held by or for such 
groups, 6 providing for the disposition 
of judgment moneys obtained by Indians 
either through per capita distributions 
or as otherwise allocated by tribal offi- 
cials, and 11 more which deal with a 
wide variety of subjects. 

I have been speaking thus far of bills 
on which the legislative process has been 
fully completed. As usual, we also con- 
sidered a number of matters on which ac- 
tion could not be finished. Many of these 
bills will be with us again next year. 
The time our committee spent on them 
will not have been wasted, for the foun- 
dation has been laid for more expeditious 
treatment of many of them during the 
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87th Congress than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

I refer to such bills, in the irrigation 
and reclamation field, as the one which 
would furnish a firm and statutory im- 
plementation of the policy of develop- 
ing water resources on a comprehensive 
multiple-purpose basis by authorizing the 
establishment of river basin commis- 
sions and by prescribing uniform meth- 
ods for evaluating projects; a whole 
series of bills embodying various ap- 
proaches to the problems of Federal- 
State relations in the water rights field; 
another group providing for the creation 
of a Pacific Northwest account in order 
to give potential Federal irrigation proj- 
ects in that area a firm statutory basis 
for assistance from power revenues com- 
Parable to those enjoyed in the Missouri 
Basin, the Upper Colorado Basin, and 
the Central Valley of California; and 
still others to authorize construction of 
the Burns Creek development, Palisades 
Project, Idaho; the Mid-State reclama- 
tion project, Nebraska; the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project, Colorado; the San 
Juan-Chama reclamation project, and 
Navajo Indian irrigation project, New 
Mexico; and the Garrison diversion unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, North 
Dakota. 

In the field of territorial and insular 
affairs we gave long consideration to 
à number of bills dealing with the status 
of Puerto Rico in terms of common- 
Wealth, statehood and independence; a 
Series of bills to provide for elective 
Nonvoting fepresentation in the House 
of Representatives for the Virgin Is- 
lands and Guam; and another group 
Concerning the Antarctic programs of 
the United States. 

I have mentioned the President’s veto 
of the lead and zinc bill. Our Mines 
and Mining Subcommittee spent a great 
Geal of time examining the merits of 
and perfecting this bill. Perhaps a dif- 
ferent appreach will have to be taken 
in the future but I am confident that 
the basic problem which engendered 
its introduction and the introduction of 
other measures in the minerals field 
for instance, the bills dealing with 
beryl, cobalt, and columbium-tantalum 
on which we also had hearings—are not 
dead and will be with us for further 
Consideration in the future. 

Our Public Lands Subcommittee spent 
a considerable amount of time and 
energy on bills to modernize the town- 
Site laws, to provide for the classifica- 
tion and disposition of public lands 
Suitable for urban and business sites, 
and to curb the activities of so-called 

locators. Time also was spent on 
bills to establish the Oregon Dunes and 
Cape Cod National Seashore Areas, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio National Histori- 
Cal Park, the Hubbell Trading Post and 
Fort Bowie National Historic Sites in 
Arizona, the Fort Toulouse National 
Historie Site in Alabame, and other 
Similar units of the national park sys- 
tem. Hearings were also held on a se- 
ries of major bills to provide for pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes and special 
Assessments on certain classes of Fed- 
€ral property. : 
volume of legislative oversight 
Work which is imposed on or undertaken 
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by the Committee on Interior and Insular. 
Affairs continues to grow and to con- 
sume more and more of its time. I can 
report, under this category of our work- 
load, that the committee examined 12 
applications for loans under the Small 
Reclamation Project Act, 4 findings of 
the Secretary of the Interior with respect 
to repayment arrangements under the 
Rehabilitation and Betterment Act, 3 
contracts under the Drainage and Minor 
Construction Act, 4 permits of the De- 
partment of the Interior for nonexclusive 
military use of public lands in Alaska, 14 
proposed withdrawals or reservations of 
public land for nonmilitary purposes, 
and 5 concessionaire contracts under the 
national park system. 

I mentioned at the beginning of this 
review the great assistance I have had 
from the subcommittee chairmen, the 
ranking minority member and other 
members of the committee. I cannot 
close, and I would not wish to close, 
without mentioning also the invaluable 
service rendered by the four full-time 
members of the professional staff, by all 
six full-time members of the adminis- 
trative and clerical staff, and by former 
Judge Paul D. Shriver and Mr. Robert J. 
Hunter, who served for short periods as 
special consultants on territorial mat- 
ters, and Mr. Paul Tyler, who served as 
a special consultant on minerals matters 
for several months. 


The Honorable Toby Morris, Great 
American 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the vicissitudes of politics, which 
seem at times to become more and more 
unpredictable, our esteemed and be- 
loved friend and coileague, Congressman 
Topsy Morris, of Oklahoma, is again 
leaving the House. 

It has been my very high privilege to 
serve, not only in the House for some 
years with him, but also on the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

This most able, distinguished and 
gracious gentleman from Oklahoma, is 
a trained and experienced lawyer and 
judge, who has always brought legal 
learning, sound judgment, great ability, 
idealistic dedication, and unexcelled 
patriotism to our deliberations. 

A sincere and great American with 
whom the interest of our country always 
comes first, Topy Morris is especially re- 
spected and admired for his mastery 
over legal questions, and particularly his 
deep knowledge of constitutional law, 
which time and time again he is called 
upon with telling effect, to enlighten and 
guide Members of the House and com- 
mittee. He is a recognized authority on 
defense and related questions coming be- 
fore our committee. 

Topsy Morris has been a very con- 
scientious, able, patriotic Congressman 
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and a very dear friend to many Members 
of this body. 

I personally deeply cherish his friend- 
ship and I am most grateful to him, 
especially for the solid and most valu- 
able contributions which he made to my 
committee. 

Tosy Morris has endeared himself to 
all of us. He will always remain in our 
hearts and minds as a fine and noble 
Christian gentleman, loyal to his friends, 
able and effective in his work, and un- 
selfishly devoted to the cause of our 
great country. 

I am sure that all of the Members of 
the House join with me in wishing Con- 
gressman Morris and his family every 
meamea of success and háppiness in the 

uture. 


Chicopee School Supt. John L. Fitzpatrick 
Honored by Air Force: Presented Scroll 
of Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, School 
Supt. John L. Fitzpatrick, of Chicopee, 
Mass., who was an early advocate of 
some Federal assistance to school dis- 
tricts in federally impacted areas, par- 
ticularly schoo] districts in close prox- 
imity to military bases, will be honored 
by the Air Force and receive the Air 
Force Scroll of Appreciation at Westover 
Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Through Superintendent Fitzpatrick’s 
efforts at home and in Washington, Pub- 
lic Law 874 and Public Law 815 were en- 
acted in the 8lst Congress providing 
financial] assistance for the maintenance 
and construction of schools in federally 
impacted areas. Superintendent Fitz- 
patrick heads a superb school system in 
Chicopee and has developed excellent 
school facilities and an academic pro- 
gram for dependent children of military 
personnel stationed at Westover Air 
Force Base. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the news story from 
the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News an- 
nouncing the Fitzpatrick award: 

Heap OF CHICOPEE SCHOOLS To Ger Am Force 
Awanèd— Scholl. OF APPRECIATION To Bx 
PRESENTED TO SUPT. J. L. FITZPATRICK AT 
LUNCHEON 
WESTOVER Am Force Basx.—John L, Fitz- 

patrick, Chicopee superintendent of schools, 

will be the guest of honor and receive the 

Air Force Scroll of Appreciation at a luncheon 

at Westover tomorrow noon. 

Brig. Gen. John C. Meyer, 57th Air Divi- 
sion commander, will present the award to 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. The scroll, signed by Sec- 
retary of the Air Force Dudley C. Sharp, is 
one of the Air Force’s highest accolades 
awarded a nongovernment civilian. 

The citation accompanying the award cites 
Mr. Fitzpatrick for “exceptional meritorious 
service to the U.S. Air Force through his 
efforts toward the development of excellent 
school facilities and academic training avail- 
able to dependent children of military per- 
sonnel stationed at Westover. He insured 
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that these children residing in be- 
came an integrated part of the overall school 
system.” 
AIDED AT NORTHERN BASES 

In addition to the development of the 
local schools, Mr. Fitzpatrick voluntarily gave 
his time and experience in assisting 8th 
Air Force officials In establishing educational 
procedures at Goose Bay and Harmon Air 
Force Bases. His contribution at these 
schools was the development of a compre- 
hensive cumulative records system and spe- 


A recent example of his efforts to standard- 
ize school records was his formal request to 
the -annual public school administrators 
conference, that a So EEn paren owes 
unique problems concerning the education 
of dependent children of military personnel 
be established. 

The Chicopee superintendent continues in 


states in part. * * Mr. Fitzpatrick's 


trick are Col. William C. Lewis, base com- 
der, and Col. Edward M. Nichols, Jr., of 


a 
g 


The Real Story About REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 


Appendix of the Recorp a statement by 
me on the record of progress and accom- 
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plishments of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR MUNDT 
THE REAL STORY ABOUT REA 


In this the first year of a new decade, we 
hear much talk of “new horizons,” “new 
frontiers," and the “challenge of the sixties.” 
This is as it should be, and I am gratified 
that the national leaders of both our major 
political parties are looking ahead and are 
seeking ways and means of solving those 
moral and economic problems which still 
continue to confound our free society. 

I think, however, to assure that there is 
balance in our thinking and to guarantee 
that our programs and plans for the future 
are in harmony with our free traditions and 
institutions, we must of necessity review our 
accomplishments and achievements of the 
past. In so doing we come to a greater 
awareness and a more profound understand- 
ing of the many elements and factors within 
our constitutional republican society which 
contribute to the successful solution of prob- 
lems and the real advancement of our society. 


I shall not, of course, attempt today to 
make a total review of the progress and 
achievements of our great Nation; but I 
would like to discuss briefly our record of 
progress and accomplishment in one area; 
namely, the electrification of our rural United 
States. It is quite appropriate that we re- 
view the record of achievement in the field 
of rural electrification as of 1960; for, as my 
colleagues know, this year marks the 25th 
anniversary of the creation of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 


I think it can be said, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that no single program has con- 
tributed more to the improved standard of 
living of America’s farm families than REA— 
the bringing of good dependable electric 
and telephone service into the rural homes 
and communities of this Nation. It has 
been my great privilege and pleasure to 
have served in the Congress of the United 
States during 22 of the 25 years in which 
REA has been in operation. We in South 
Dakota are deeply grateful for thls program, 
and we are especially proud of the out- 
standing job which has been accomplished 
in our State by this progressive program. 
As one who has had the opportunity of 
working in the Congress—first in the House 
of Representatives, where I assisted in the 
formulation of the program resulting in 
the construction of our great hydropower 
projects on the Missouri River and now in 
the Senate, where I serye on the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee handling all the money 
for REA and RTA developments I, too, feel 
a gratifying sense of accomplishment in 
knowing that my efforts have contributed to 
the advancement of REA in my own State 
of South Dakota and throughout America. 

When I first went to W. m repre- 
senting South Dakota farmers in 1939, only 
585 people in our State were obtaining elec- 
tric service through REA. At that time only 
three of our REA had received ap- 
proval of their first loan applications—Clay- 
Union Electric Corp. at Vermillion, Union 
County Electric Co-op at Elk Point, and 
Lincoln-Union Electric Co. at Alcester. In 
the years since, I have taken quiet pride in 
the fact that 31 additional REA co-ops in 
South Dakota have become energized and 
through the 34 hard-working South Da- 
kota co-ops, spread across the length and 
breadth of our large State, REA electric 
service was made available to 21,207 con- 
sumers by 1949 and as of June 30, 1960 the 
number of REA consumers has risen dramat- 
ically to 72,628. 
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Iņ 1935 only 2,939 South Dakota farms, or 
3.5 percent of our farms were served by cen- 
tral station electric service of any kind. 
But by patient and cooperative effort, by 
working together, we have succeeded in ex- 
tending central station electric service to 
over 52,000 more South Dakota farms. We 
shall, of course, not be satisfied until we 
have reached the 100 percent mark. 

It is the function of the Congress to ap- 
propriate the necessary funds to finance an 
active and expanding rural electrification 
program, and I am mighty pleased that my 
seniority in the Senate has afforded me the 
opportunity to become the fourth-ranking 


“minority member of the Senate Appropria- 


tions Committee, from which position I am 
able to take a personal part In assuring that 
the Rural Electrification Administration re- 
celves proper recognition in the annual 
budgeting of Federal expenditures. Serving 
also on the Subcommittee of our Appropria- 
tions Committee which has direct control of 
all Federal funds advanced to REA I take a 
special pride in reporting no South Dakota 
REA or RTA loan has been rejected for lack 
of funds during my term of service. 

During my 22 years of service in the House 
of Representatives and the U.S. Senate it 
has been my privilege and pleasure to assist 
South Dakota REA co-ops in obtaining over 
$120 million in loans for rural electric and 
telephone service. In addition to working 
for funds in the Congress, I have partici- 
pated with South Dakota’s able REA leaders 
in conferences with officials from the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation on a variety of problems 
and matters which are important to the fu- 
ture growth of REA in my home State. It 
is easy to support a worthwhile program like 
REA, for one has only to travel the highways 
of South Dakota at night and note the many 
lighted farmhouses dotting the countryside 
to understand how this low-interest. loan 
program has benefited rural America. I have 
always vigorously and openly opposed any 
proposal from any source to increase REA 
interest rates. 


A sound power program, of course, re- 
quires energetic and sensible leadership at 
the local level, and South Dakota has been 
blessed with an abundance of outstanding 
REA directors and managers. A sound 
power program also requires consumers, who 
are willing to make broad utilization of 
electric service, and in this respect South 
Dakota's REA users have responded to the 
availability of electric and telephone service 
in a magnificent manner. To make a very 
poor pun, it has been “electrifying” to ob- 
serve the wide variety of tasks to which our 
farmers have put “Willie Wirehand.” Feed 
Is mixed by electric devices; eggs are graded 
by electric graders; power-driven pumps 
have replaced the windmill; many brooders 
are heated electrically; and of great impor- 
tance, REA electric service is now assisting 
the farm wife in carrying out many of her 
burdensome household tasks. In the last 10 
years electric usage on South Dakota's 
farms has doubled. 


REA REDUCES RATES 


During a period when farmers in my State 
have been experiencing serious income prob- 
lems due to declining farm prices and in- 
creased costs for goods and services, REA can 
hold its head high as the one service supplier 
that has cut rather than increased its cost 
to consumers. When I was first elected to 
Congress the average cost of electricity to 
& South Dakota farmer was about 7 cents for 
each kilowatt-hour. The cost today—some 
20 years later—is about 3.32 cents per kilo- 
watt hour or over a 50 percent reduction in 
cost of service. The credit for this dramatic 
reduction in the cost of electric service to 
South Dakota farmers must in great measure 
go to the efficient management and opera- 
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tion of our local REA co-ops and to the 

East River generating and transmission co-op 

located in my hometown of Madison, S. Dak. 
RTA—A SISTER SERVICE TO REA 


No less amazing is the progress made by 
the rural telephone program in South Da- 
kota over the past decade. In discussing the 
remarkable progress which has been achieved 
in providing telephone service to South Da- 
Kota’s rural residents, I would be gravely 
remiss if I did not pay high tribute to ANCHER 

Netsen, the first Elsenhower-appointed Ad- 

Ministrator of REA, and David Hamil, the 
Present REA Administrator. It will be re- 
called that the legislation authorizing loans 
tor rural telephone systems was approved 
in 1949; however, it was not until the force- 
ful AncHER NELSEN, of Minnesota, assumed 
the heim at REA that this program really 
began to move, and it has continued to move 
impressively under the steady guidance of 
Colorado's Dave Hamil, 

South Dakota serves as a good example of 
what these two public servants have done to 
pep up the RTA program. As of January 1, 
1953, there was not a single consumer ob- 
taining rural telephone service through the 
RTA in South Dakota; but 7½ years later 
there were 19.470 RTA consumers in South 
Dakota. I do not cite this tremendous 
growth of RTA in South Dakota in any at- 
tempt to strike a partisan political contrast, 
but I do it merely for the purpose of paying 
well-deserved tribute to two able gentlemen 
from “my neck of the woods,” who have ren- 
dered distinguished service in the demanding 
job of Administrator of the Rural Electrifi- 
Cation Administration. I vigorously sup- 
Ported the Rural Telephone Act, which was 
adopted during my first year of service in the 
US. Senate; and it is a real source of satis- 
faction to me to know that this program is 
Providing out farmers with another aid to 
more comfortable living—the telephone. In 
this connection I cherish dearly a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the directors of the 
Sully-Buttes RTA Cooperative, expressing 
thanks and appreciation for my assistance 
in obtaining a $1.7 million RTA loan to pro- 
vide modern dial telephone service for the 
More than 2,000 members of that co-op. 

It is very encouraging to me to note that 
REA has been and continues to be a Federal 
Program that has genuine bipartisan sup- 
Port. That this is true is amply demon- 
Strated by the gross-loan figures for the past 
14 years. During the first 6 of these years, 
1947-52, we had a Democrat President and 
the gross loans for electric and telephone 
Service totaled $1,873.3 million. During the 
last 8 of these years, 1953-60, we have had a 
Republican President and the gross loans for 
electric and telephone service have totaled 
$2,253.8 million. Thus both political parties 
have contributed mightily to REA. Once 
again we must pay credit to local leadership 
for having attained this bi-partisan support, 
tor there are literally dozens of States like my 
Own of South Dakota, where the leaders of 
the individual co-ops have steadfastly re- 
fused to allow their REA's to become involved 
in partisan political activity. The wisdom 
Of these individuals has certainly been vindi- 
cated when one views the record of progress 
Under both Republican and Democrat admin- 
istrations. REA plays no political favorites 
and both political parties favor REA. Those 
Tew self-serving politicians who have tried to 
use REA as a political device have always 
met with disappointment. 

I stated in my opening remarks that a 
variety of elements and factors always con- 
tribute to real and lasting progress; and I 
think there is no better example of the truth 
Of this statement than REA. The REA rec- 
Ord of accomplishment in a State like South 

Ota represents a great deal of hard work 
and untiring effort on the part of individ- 
uals at the Federal, State, and local levels. 
With the ever-increasing demand for elec- 
tricity on our farms and in our rural com- 
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munities the local REA co-ops have been as- 
suming an ever-enlarging responsibility for 
the success of this program. These co-ops 
are constantly surveying the power needs 
and the power potential in their areas, and 
they are literally working day and night to 
provide their users with dependable low-cost 
electric service. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF EAST RIVER CO-OP 


East River Electric Power Co-op, which 
headquarters in my hometown of Madison, 
S. Dak., is typical of the local endeavor 
which keeps REA moving forward. The first 
loan for East River was approved on Novem- 
ber 16, 1950, and since that date this co-op 
has borrowed over $12 million in Federal 
funds to construct the necessary transmis- 
sion facilities in order that its member co- 
ops can meet the growing demand for elec- 
tric power. Throughout these 10 years I 
have worked with East River Co-op officials 
whenever asked to help expedite these many 
loans. 


UNCLE SAM GIVES US A BOOST 


In recent years our Federal Government 
has made a magnificent contribution to the 
growth and improvement of REA service in 
South Dakota. As of June 30, 1953, our 
South Dakota co-ops received 22,454,922 kilo- 
watt-hours of power from the Bureau of 
Reclamation. By June 80, 1959—just 6 years 
later—South Dakota co-ops were receiving 
883,455,000 kilowatt-hours of Bureau power, 
which means this Federal power contribu- 
tion has Increased 17-fold in that short 
period. Big Bend reservoir when completed, 
and the finalizing of construction at Oahe 
will add vastly to our supply of low-cost 
river power for REA, 

EISENHOWER-NIXON RECORD IS OUTSTANDING 


Since this year, 1960, marks the eighth 
and final year of Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
distinguished tenure as President of the 
United States, I would like—before closing— 
to call attention to the fine record of growth 
which REA has enjoyed under his admin- 
istration. 

Since January 1, 1953, the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration has approved loans 
for rural electric and telephone facilities 
totaling more than $2.1 billion. This 
amount represents 44.4 percent of the total 
REA loans approved since the REA program 
was initiated in 1935. 

Since January 1, 1953, more than $511 mil- 
lion in electric loans have been approved for 
generation and transmission purposes. This 
represents 53 percent of the total of $964 
million approved for G. & T. purposes since 
REA began 25 years ago. In other words, 
more generation and transmission loans 
have been approved during the 7½ years of 
Elsenhower-Nixon administration than were 
approved during the first 17% years of the 
electrification loan program. By June 30, 
1953, generation loans had been approved to 
provide an installed capacity of 1,153,171 
kilowatts. Seven years later, on June 30, 
1960, loans had been approved to provide 
a capacity of 2,419,530 kilowatts. I take 
some pardonable pride in the fact I have 
voted for every dollar advanced to both the 
REA and RTA in South Dakota during my 
22 years in Congress. 

In REA’s newer telephone program, 88 per- 
cent of all loans approved have been made 
during the Eisenhower-Nixon administration. 
A total of $511 million in telephone loans 
has been approved since January 1, 1953, 
out of a total of $670 million approved since 
the program began on October 28, 1949. 
Under this program, the one millionth rural 
subscriber received new or improved tele- 
phone service this summer, 

This concludes my review of REA's record 
of achievement over its first 25 years of sery- 
ice to rural America. The preparation of this 
statement has provided me with many warm 
memories of those countless occasions over 
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the past 22 years when it has been my great 
privilege to work with the REA leaders of 
South Dakota in bringing “Willie Wirehand” 
to the service and assistance of an ever- 
growing number of South Dakota's rural 
residents. My part in this grand log of ac- 
complishment has been spread over 22 years 
in the House and Senate and I daresay no 
activity in my congressional service has 
given me such a keen sense of worthwhile 
personal endeavor as my unwavering sup- 
port of those programs and proposals which 
will assure REA’s continued healthy growth 
in South Dakota. 


Communism: A Threat to Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, to every 
God-fearing, freedom-loving person in 
the United States, communism, with all 
that it stands for, is an odious and ab- 


-horrent monster. It is the antithesis of 


the principles upon which this Nation 
was founded. Under communism there 
can be no religion because communism 
denies that there isa God. Under com- 
munism there can be no individual liber- 
ty because the individual is the slave- 
servant of the state. There can be no 
Bill of Rights, for only the state has any 
rights; the individual has none, In 
short, none of the precepts that we in 
this country so fundamentally believe in 
are even possible in the Communist sys- 
tem. 

I believe that practically everyone is 
aware of the truth of what I have just 
said. But I am fearful, Mr. Speaker, 
that for far too many people this aware- 
ness is wholly academic. By that I mean 
that there is a vast difference between 
an awareness or knowledge of what com- 
munism is and how it works and an 
awareness of the grave threat it poses to 
our continued freedom. For commu- 
nism is not something that simply exists 
in far off countries and can be looked at 
in curiosity or with pure academic in- 
terest as just another way of living or as 
some sort of alien philosophy that we dis- 
like but do not worry about because it 
really does not concern us anyway. Yet 
I fear this is exactly what all too many 
people are doing. It is quite natural for 
the human mind to close its eyes and 
turn away from things it finds distasteful 
or revolting. Communism cannot, must 
not be treated in this fashion. For the 
highest goal of communism is communi- 
zation of the whole world. This is what 
we must realize, We must constantly 
remind ourselves of this. We must keep 
before us constant everyday reminders 
of the things we believe. And we must 
recondition our thinking so as to main- 
tain always an acute consciousness of 
what these reminders stand for—what 
they actually mean. Indeed, we have 
many such reminders around us in our 
daily living. As a reminder of the indi- 
vidual liberty and the democracy we be- 
lieve in we have but to fix our gaze on 
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the nearest American flag flying above 
and reflect upon the principles it sym- 
bolizes. We immediately realize that 
everything it stands for is diametrically 
opposed to the Communist doctrine. We 
have around us also many reminders that 
this is a Christian nation which believes 
in God; a nation founded upon and im- 
bued with a fundamental faith in our 
Creator; a nation which prays to that 
God in his infinite wisdom for help and 
guidance. This faith and such prayer 
are repugnant in the extreme to commu- 
nism. Reminders of this are around day 
after day in various forms. 

There are, for example, the words 
“Under God” in the pledge of allegiance 
to our flag. This phrase, I am happy 
to say, was inserted in the pledge as a 
result of legislation which I was privi- 
leged to introduce and which became 
Public Law 396 of the 83d Congress. 
There is also the inscription on our cur- 
rency of our national motto “In God We 
Trust” placed on the money as a result 
of legislation authored by the Honorable 
CHARLES E. Bennett, of Florida. This 
inscription also appears on the 3-cent 
liberty stamp and on the 8-cent stamp. 
Further, there is the official cancellation 
mark “Pray for Peace” used on the U.S, 
mails.. This also, I am happy to say, 
is the result of my efforts. 

Perhaps not as widely known but close 
to the hearts of all Members of Congress 
is the prayer room in the U.S. Capitol. 
As a result of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 60, passed by the House, July 17, 
1953, and by the Senate May 4, 1954, 
the Honorable JoserpH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
then Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, set aside a room near the 
Rotunda of the Capitol to be known as 
the prayer room, where individual Sen- 
ators and Representatives could with- 
draw awhile to seek Divine strength and 
guidance. There is a single stained glass 
window in the room. The window has a 
picture of George Washington kneeling 
at Valley Forge. If I may quote from 
Public Document 234, 84th Congress, ist 
session: 

The single window speaks of that religious 
faith which has always been a part of the 
greatness of our Nation. The central figure 
Is of the kneeling Washington, reminding 
us of the words from his first inaugural: 

“It would be peculiarly Improper to omit 
in this first official act, my fervent supplica- 
tions to that Almighty Being who rules over 
the universe, who presides in the councils 
of nations, and whose providential aids can 
supply every human defect, that His bene- 
diction may consecrate to the liberties and 
happiness of the people of the United States, 
a Government instituted by themselves for 
these essential purposes, and may enable 
every instrument employed in its adminis- 
tration to execute with success the functions 
allotted to His charge.” 


Also depicted on the window is the 
phrase from Lincoln’s immortal Gettys- 
burg address, “This Nation Under God.” 

These and more, Mr. Speaker, are the 
reminders we have around us every day 
of what our great Nation is, of what it 
stands for, of what its people believe and 
hold dear. What we need to do is to 
sharpen our awareness of these re- 
minders and to deepen our concentration 
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and reflection on the full meaning of 
each of them. Doing this, Mr. Speaker, 
is the surest and most basic way of com- 
bating the Communist threat on a day- 
to-day basis. If this is done, commu- 
nism cannot prevail. 


Final Report—2d Session, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of this session of the 86th 
Congress, it is my privilege to bring to 
the yoters of the 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict a final report of the 1960 session’s 
accomplishments. Early do something 
Congress” promises of the majority 
leadership wilted in the heat of their 
own partisan sound-and-fury. More 
than one-fourth of the total 264 legis- 
lative days in which the House and Sen- 
ate met were tied up in intra-majority- 
party wrangling over civil rights. The 
special postconvention session, which 
ended at 11:52 p.m., September 2, fizzled 
out with many major issues unresolved. 
Of the 6,327 bills introduced at the start 
of the session, 511 were enacted into law, 
and 244 of these were private bills. Ma- 
jor legislation shelved by the 86th Con- 
gress in the second session included an 
imnibus housing bill, a minimum wage 
increase, a costly water pollution meas- 
ure, an extravgant area redevelopment 
program, increased veterans’ benefits, 
Federal aid to school construction, gen- 
eral tax revision. The following major 
legislation was enacted into law: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Defense appropriations proved a boom- 
erang to partisan detractors of President 
Eisenhower's defense planning. Even 
many members of the majority party 
could not go along with their leaders’ 
exorbitant demands, with the result 
that despite pressure from all sides 
the President's original request for 
$39.335 billion was upped by only $661 
million, for a total of $39.996 billion. 

Military construction money requests 
were almost halved by Congress, which 
chopped the Executive's request 81.188 
billion down to $994 million. 

Space research and development was 
given a fiscal shot in the arm with a sup- 
plemental appropriation to NASA of $23 
million. 

Four modern naval vessels were au- 
thorized at a cost of $157.9 million as 
part of the vast naval expansion program 
which calls for 57 new Vessels. 

Atomic Energy Commission funds 
totaling $211 million were voted for new 
construction projects affecting all as- 
pects of the AEC programs—manufac- 
ture of atomic weapons, production of 
special nuclear materials, reactor devel- 
opment, physical research, and biology 
and medicines. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mutual security funds were reduced 
by $559 million, with Congress rejecting” 
a request for $4.281 billion and giving a 
final nod to $3.722 billion. However, the 
mutual security contingency fund was 
padded with an increased authorization 
of $100 million to meet emergency needs 
in Africa and other areas of the world. 

Latin-American development aid was 
set at $500 million for good neighbor as- 
sistance, with another $100 million ear- 
marked to help earthquake-ravaged 
Chile in her reconstruction efforts. 

Sugar imports from both Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic were sharply 
reduced when the Congress voted the 
President authority to readjust sugar 
quotas. 

NATO citizens convention will have a 
U.S. Citizens Commission participating 
as a result of congressional approval. 
The convention’s aim: Exploration of 
means of developing democratic freedom 
through economic and political means. 

International cooperative health pro- 
gram: Congress authorized the President, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Surgeon General to 
conduct an international cooperative 
program in health training and planning. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Medical care to the aged was provided 
under a new program calling for Federal- 
State matching funds. State participa- 
tion in the plan is discretionary, with 
aid available to persons over age 65 
whose resources are determined by their 
resident State to be insufficient to meet 
costs of necessary medical services and 
those States taking part may determine 
eligibility for medical assistance on a 
far more liberal basis than for old-age 
assistance. Some noninstitutional, as 
well as institutional, care is permissable 
under the new law, effective October 1. 
The Federal Government will grant 
funds anywhere from $1 for each $1 put 
up by a State all the way to $4 in Fed- 
eral money for each $1 of State funds. 
Estimates are that the program will cost 
the Federal Government some $202 mil- 
lion the first year, with the total addi- 
tional cost to the States running about 
$60 million. 

Other social security revisions yoted by 
the 86th Congress in its 2d session ex- 
tended unemployment compensation 
coverage to an additional 60,000 to 70,000 
employees; payments were increased for 
children of deceased workers; all age 
limits on total disability benefits were 
dropped, bringing 250,000 more persons 
under such coverage; the income retire- 
ment test was revised to permit greater 
outside earnings for social security re- 
tirees: Under the new amendment there 
will be a $1 reduction in benefits for each 
$2 earned in outside income between 
$1,200 and $1,500. A dollar-for-dollar 
reduction will be made on earnings above 
$1,500, instead of withholding full ben- 
efits for each $80 of earnings over $1,200. 
This means working beneficiaries no 
longer will lose in total income as a result 
of working at jobs paying more than 
$1,200 annually. 
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Payola and allied abuses were out- 
lawed when the Federal Communications 
Act was amended to fix penalties for such 
offenses, 

The Housing Act was extended, con- 
tinuing the home repair and improve- 
ment program and lifting the ceiling on 
FHA insurance, The revolving fund for 
college housing loans was increased by 
$500 million, and the revolving fund for 
community facility loans was upped $50 
million. 

Excise taxes on telephone and trans- 
portation services were extended an- 
other year, 

Small business was given a break when 
Congress changed the Small Business In- 
vestment Act to improve effectiveness of 
the program by making it easier for the 
Small business investment companies to 
loan money to businessmen. Many re- 
Strictions on granting equity capital for 
Small business growth were removed. 

An Office of Coal Research was created 
to investigate new uses for coal, encour- 
age production and conservation of the 
Product, and otherwise stimulate a lag- 
ging industry. 

Civil rights were further safeguarded 
by authorizing Federal courts, through 
&ppointed referees, to protect voting 
Tights. The 1960 act fixed penalties for 
obstruction of court orders and for flight 
to avoid prosecution for vandalism, re- 
quires preservation of Federal election 
Tecords for 22 months, and authorizes 
funds for education of servicemen’s chil- 
dren in areas where public schools are 
Closed by integration disputes. 

Health service and research programs 
Were granted a record $715 million for 
fiscal year 1961. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Highway grants of $1 billion for fiscal 
1962 and 1963 assured continuance of 
Construction of primary and secondary 
highway systems and their urban exten- 

ons. 

Veterans’ loans, both direct and guar- 
anteed, were extended another year for 
homes, farms, and businesses. 

Flood control, resources and conserva- 
tion, and other public-works projects, 
SDa $3 billion for the coming fiscal 

Postal employees and Federal workers 
oe granted a 7%-percent increase in 
b The preceding summary is necessarily 

rief, If I can provide you with further 

ormation on these—or any other 

measures, please do not hesitate to con- 
tact me at my Washington office. 


Report to the People of the 12th Con- 
gressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, each year, since my election to Con- 
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gress in 1952, it has been my custom to 
submit to the people of the 12th Con- 
gressional District of New York, whom 
I have the honor to serve, a question- 
naire setting forth various questions be- 
ing considered by the Congress of the 
United States and upon which I, in all 
probability, would have to vote during 
the ensuing session. 

I have always appreciated the fine 
response to the questionnaire. It grati- 
fies me to realize the intense interest in 
their Government shown by the people 
of the 12th Congressional District, their 
thoughtful answers and comments, their 
willingness to give the time necessary to 
answer the questionnaire. Their opin- 
ions and advice have been helpful to me 
in my work as their Representative. 

The following is the 1960 questionnaire 
and the results and percentages: 

Do you favor: 

1. Continuation of our general foreign 
policy? Yes, 49 percent; no, 33 percent; 
blank, 18 percent. 

2. (a) Ending of nuclear bomb tests? Yes, 
33 percent; no, 36 percent; blank, 31 percent. 

(b) Leaving this decision in the hands of 
the President? Tes, 42 percent; no, 28 per- 
cent; blank, 30 percent. 

3. Reduction of the Federal debt before 
reducing taxes? Yes, 63 percent; no, 26 per- 
cent; blank, 11 percent. 

4. Reduction in nondefense Government 
spending even H existing functions are cur- 
tailed? Yes, 64 percent; no, 26 percent; 
blank, 10 percent. 

5. Raising the minimum wage to $1.25 per 
hour? Yes, 73 percent; no, 21 percent; blank, 
6 percent. 

6. The enactment of a strong civil rights 
program to enforce the voting rights of all 
citizens? Yes, 83 percent; no, 11 percent; 
blank, 6 percent. 

7. Making it a Federal crime to bomb or 
desecrate churches and synagogues? Yes, 
85 percent; no, 10 percent; blank, 5 percent. 

8. Further reduction in the age at which 
persons shall be eligible for social security 
benefits? ‘Yes, 70 percent; no, 23 percent; 
blank, 7 percent. 

9. An increase in social security benefits? 
Yes, 71 percent; no, 22 percent; blank, 7 
percent. 

10. (a) Increasing the amount of limita- 
tion on earnings for those receiving social 
security benefits? Yes, 69 percent; no, 18 
percent; blank, 13 percent. 

(b) Abolishing the $1,200 annual limita- 
tion on earnings for those receiving social 
security benefits? Yes, 69 percent; no, 18 
percent; blank 13 percent. 

11, Direct Federal grants to States for 
education? Yes, 60 percent; no, 33 percent; 
blank, 7 percent. 

12. Direct Federal grants to States for 
teachers’ salaries? Tes, 50 percent; no, 44 
percent; blank, 6 percent. 

13. More liberal credit and lower interest 
rates for small business? Yes, T7 percent; no, 
14 percent; blank, 9 percent. 

14. A congressional investigation of the 
administration of the title I housing pro- 
gram? Yes, 78 percent; no, 8 percent; blank, 
14 percent. 

Whom would you prefer for President? 
Nixon, 41.8 percent; Kennedy, 10.1 percent; 
Stevenson, 8.5 percent; undecided, 30.6 per- 


cent; others, 88 percent (Republican: 
Rockefeller; Democrat: Symington, Hum- 
phrey). 


In my endeavor to keep in constant 
close touch with my constituents, I have 
taken my trailer office around the dis- 
trict, to make myself and my office more 
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easily available to those who have prob- 
lems or to those who wish to discuss 
fully the vital questions of the day. 

I have been particularly impressed by 
the sagacity of our senior citizens, by 
their anxiety to be of continuous service 
to the community and to themselves. 

I have found older people who have 
devoted their life to hard work and saved 
to the best of their ability, in need in 
their old age, archaic social security 
laws preventing them from helping 
themselves. For instance, there is the 
unrealistic limitation on earnings. 

Legislation has been enacted in the 
past, which only scratches the surface 
of major problems of the aged. Addi- 
tional legislation is needed so that the 
country may take advantage of this 
valuable source of knowledge and power. 

President Eisenhower's White House 
Conference on the Aging, to be held in 
January 1961, is but the beginning of 
what should result in much improved 
understanding of the steps necessary to 
be taken. 

I have an intense interest along this 
line of endeavor and will continue my 
efforts to remove the unrealistic social 
security limitation on earnings and to 
obtain legislation which will provide ade- 
quate and proper medical care for the 
aged. 

I have been deeply grateful for the 
privilege of hearing from and discuss- 
ing these matters with such a large seg- 
ment of the people of the 12th Congres- 
sional District, which has assisted me 
to more ably represent them in Congress. 

If there is any way in which I can be 
of service to them, I hope they will not 
hesitate to call upon me. Both my 
Washington and Brooklyn offices are 
open every weekday. I have a compe- 
tent staff and my services and theirs 
are always available to my constituents. 
I want them to know that even when 
Congress is not in session, I am on the 
job. 


Governor’s Conference on Automation, 
Cooperstown, N.Y., July 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago I spoke on the floor of 
the Senate about the format and aims 
of New York State’s recent conference 
on automation. This conference, held 
at Cooperstown, N.Y., began on July 1 
and lasted for 3 days. It brought to- 
gether a number of the Nation’s leading 
experts on the broad subject of indus- 
trial automation and in the many fields 
which relate to it. 

The papers presented at the Coopers- 
town conference and the discussion 
groups which followed upon them I am 
sure will add a great deal to our knowl- 
edge of the problems attendant upon 
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and the benefits derived from increased 
automation. 

When I commented initially upon this 
conference on the Senate floor I indi- 
cated that I intended to present to the 
Senate a number of the major findings of 
the Cooperstown conference as soon as 
they became available. Last week I 
received a letter from Dr. William J. 
Ronan, secretary to Governor Rocke- 
feller and a member of the committee 
on arrangements of the Cooperstown 
conference, which contained a copy of 
the report entitled, “Governor’s Confer- 
ence on Automation.” I am, therefore, 
happy at this time to present a brief 
summary of the important work done at 
the Cooperstown conference. 

The conference highlighted the rela- 
tionship between increased automation 
and economic growth. It was agreed by 
all that accelerated automation consti- 
tutes a positive and very important step 
toward expanding our Nation’s produc- 
tivity and thereby materially stimulating 
economic Attention was also 
given to a suitable definition of automa- 
tion and, of course, to its impact upon 
the labor force and the community. Al- 
though the conference recognized the 
importance of dealing with the imme- 
diate and important human problems re- 
sulting from temporary job reclassifica- 
tion, automation was seen above all as a 
means of increasing employment and up- 
grading the skill level of our Nation's 
labor force. 

The participants at the Cooperstown 
conference recognized that additional re- 
search and planning are urgently needed 
in order to see to it that automation is 
introduced in an orderly manner with 
a minimum of job dislocations for em- 
ployees and avoiding as far as possible 
a temporarily adverse impact upon af- 
fected communities. The need for ex- 
panded efforts in the related flelds of 
education and welfare was also given 
special emphasis. 

Although the Cooperstown conference 
was national in its orientation, special 
attention was devoted to the ways in 
which New York State communities can 
best adjust to increased automation in 
the years ahead, 

Mr. President, I was very much im- 
pressed by the caliber and experience of 
the men chosen to participate in the 
Cooperstown conference and by the work 
which they did there. I am certain that 
the example which they have set will 
lead many communities to step up their 
efforts to understand and cope with ac- 
celerated automation. I commend the 
participants in the Cooperstown confer- 
ence and hope that their work will be 
widely read and discussed. 

Mr. President, in order that a sum- 
mary reference on New York State’s Con- 
ference on Automation will be readily 
available, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the final edition of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of an ex- 
cellent statement by Dr. William J. 
Ronan summarizing the work done at 
Cooperstown. In addition, I want to call 
attention to the fact that printed copies 
of papers presented by Dr. John T. Dun- 
lop, Mr. John Diebold, Dr. Eli Ginzberg, 
and Mr, Soloman Barkin on a number 
of the subjects referred to in my state- 
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ment have been published by the State 
of New York. 
Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 


consent to have appear at the end of Dr. 


Ronan's article a list of the men and 
women who participated in the Coopers- 
town conference. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SumMary OF CONFERENCE DISCUSSIONS 
(By Dr. William J, Ronan) 
1. AUTOMATION I5 NOT A NEW PHENOMENON 


Definitions of the term “automation” 
range from the very narrow to the very 
broad. Automation may be defined in terms 
of the computer, transfer deyices, and auto- 
matie controls—often referred to as De- 
troit-type automation.” On the other hand, 
sutomation may be taken to mean all types 
of technological change which tend to in- 
crease productivity. In considering benefits 
which may be derived from automation and 
the problems generated by it, the broader 
definition seems more usable. 

It is difficult to disassociate automation 
from other factors affecting social and eco- 
nomic life; such as changing markets, for- 
eign competition, urban decay and changes 
in the age and educational profiles of the 
work force. 

Automation then in its broader definition 
is not a new phenomenon, It is the present 
potential dimensions of utilization of auto- 
mation and the increasing rate at which 
automation may now be applied which make 
it a problem and a promise requiring close 
consideration by the combined interests of 
labor, management, the community, and 
Government. Automation is a means 
through which our society may be enriched 
and strengthened, but it also may prove to 
be a test of society's ability to accommodate 
to change and to meet far-reaching problems 
{nyolving full utilization of the labor force. 


IL AUTOMATION IS A REALITY 


More automation appears both desirable 
and necessary for our society and our econ- 
omy. Our productive capacities must ex- 
pand if we are to grow economically so as to 
provide for an increasing labor force and a 
higher standard of living. Automation is 
necessary if New York State and the Nation 
are to maintain their competitive positions 
in world markets. Automation is necessary 
if the free world is to meet the challenge for 
survival laid down by totalitarian forces. 
With a greatly increasing population, in- 
dividual fulfillment for all can be achieved 
only if our economy grows at a sufficient rate, 
a rate partially dependent upon the tech- 
nological gains made possible through auto- 
mation, 

In addition to increasing our productivity 
generally, automation means breakthroughs 
into totally new areas of economic activity 
heretofore not attainable. New and more 
varied products can be made possible 
through the application of new techniques 
of processing and manufacturing. Further- 
more, product quality can be significantly 
improved through applications of automation 
and better utilization of capital—both 
money and human—can be achieved through 
the techniques of automation. It is in- 
teresting to note that throughout the dis- 
cussions at this Cooperstown conference 
there was no desire expressed to retard the 
rate at which automation should proceed. 
The only related concerns were for (1) an 
orderly introduction of automation so as to 
assure the desired gains with the minimum 
of dislocation and (2) attention to the im- 
pact of automation upon the community 
and upon individuals. 
tr. AUTOMATION AN IMPORTANT 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 


An increased rate of economic growth is 
necessary to provide sufficlent job oppor- 
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tunities for the future, to increase the stand- 
ard of living and to increase the collective 
productivity vital to the survival of the free 
world. Automation is a primary means 
through which an increased economic growth 
rate may be attained. While automation 
may in the first instance displace some labor, 
it is one of the key factors which will en- 
courage an economic growth rate sufficient 
to absorb displacement from all causes as 
well as natural growth in the labor force. 
Opinion was expressed that failure to in- 
corporate technological advances into the 
productive processes was potentially more 
serious to the society than the problems re- 
sulting from automation. 
IV: AVAILABILITY OF CAPTTAL FOR INVESTMENT 
FOR AUTOMATION 


Generally, automation requires a ready 
reservoir of capital for investment in new 
plant or equipment. It would appear that at 
present there is no special problem in ob- 
taining capital needs for specific automation. 
But capital needs constitute a definite prob- 
lem if the Nation is to achieve a vastly ac- 
celerated rate of economic growth. Savings 
and investment will need positive encourage- 
ment. á 

To provide incentive for the accumulation 
of capital, there are a number of possibilities 
for action. Revision of the tax structure to 
encourage capital accumulation through ac- 
celeratd depreciation allowances is one such 
possibility. Development corporations and 
small business loan programs offer other 
means which could be utilized more exten- 
sively. 

v. SMALL BUSINESS AND AUTOMATION 


Despite the popular notion to the contrary, 
the fruits of automation are available today 
to the small businessman. In the data pro- 
cessing field, for example, smaller and less 
expensive equipment is now on the market 
and centralized data processing centers are 
available to render these services to the 
smaller establishments, In the manufac- 
turing or processing field, comparable serv- 
ices exist or are being developed for the 
smaller enterprise. There is a view that 
Government has some responsibility for 
helping to identify available capital for the 
small business which otherwise would be 
Umited by the resources of Its own commun- 
ity. 

VI, UNEMPLOYMENT AND AUTOMATION; 
FOR DATA 


The extent to which unemployment is 
traceable directly to automation is unknown. 
There is a definite lack of appropriate data, 
& factor which contributes to public appre- 
hension as to the effects of automation. 
Much of this anxiety may be more properly 
attributable to concern with unemployment 
generally, to the ups and downs of the busi- 
ness cycle, to shifts In consumer demand for 
products to defense contract cancellations 
or other dislocations unrelated to automa- 
tion. 

Although a number of case studies on un- 
employment related to automation have 
been prepared by both the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the New York State 
Labor Department, there is a pressing need 
to develop broader and more descriptive data 
on the causes of unemployment, Such data 
would help to clarify the relative significance 
of automation as a causative factor in un- 
employment. Similarly the extent to which 
automation produces employment and 
changes the character of the skills demanded 
of the work force requires study. 


VII. AUTOMATION AND THE OLDER INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITY 

Tn an older established industrial com- 
munity there is greater likelihood that plants 
will be less competitive than those in newer 
industrial communities which have modern 
plants and employ more up-to-date methods 
and equipment. 
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The existence of a sizable capital invest- 
ment in existing plants in older communities 
may itself be a deterrent to change. Its 
effect upon management psychology must be 
considered as well as the problem, under 
existing tax laws of writing off the plant and 
equipment cost, 

Older plants are often associated also with 
high real property assessments and high la- 
bor cost areas. Coupled with changes in 
Population, transportation and distribution 
Methods which may make the older com- 
munity less well situated for marketing pur- 
Poses, these factors may result in serious 
competitive disadvantages. 

The northeastern section of the United 
States finds itself somewhat in this situation 
in relation to the rest fo the country and, 
to some extent, the United States is finding 
this so with respect to Germany, Japan, the 
Soviet Union, Italy, and other nations. Newer 
Plants abroad, particularly those built since 
World War H. and employing the most mod- 
ern machinery, layout, and management 
Methods, provide substantial competition to 
establishments with heavy investment in 
Obsolescing plant and equipment. 

As a nation, the United States must give 
Serious attention to the comparative com- 
Petitive status of its industrial plant and 
equipment. From both its allies of the Free 
World as well as from the Communist bloc 
It faces an unprecedented economic chal- 
lenge. If American industry keeps in the 
forefront of the race for increased produc- 
tivity, it has little to fear. This means, 

an acceleration of economic growth 
Seneralty, and particularly additional invest- 
ment in more modern plant and equipment. 

A local community or a state within the 
United States faces a similar challenge but 
On a scale appropriate to its situation. Fall- 
Ure to take advantage of automation or of 
the means to improve productivity, failure 
to create a climate suitable for industrial 
location or expansion, failure to keep the 
Community abreast of change to hold and 
attract business can result in d. job 
°Pportunities, loss of business and depletion 
or the private and public resources that 
Make for a thriving locality or State. 

Failure to adopt automation may result 
in more unemployment and dislocation than 
automation. Information on the price 

communities have paid for fallure to 
encourage automation and data on the 
mount of unemployment resulting from 
Allure to keep abreast of technological 

‘ange would help to put the whole question 

automation in better perspective. 


vir, CHANGING MANPOWER NEEDS IN LIGHT OF 
TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Automation and technological change re- 
2 in a rearrangement of the skill levels 
ù the work force. Indications are that a 

Ubstantial upgrading of skills is required 
When automation 18 applied. In the fore- 
Seeable future, automation will probably 
Z about acute shortages of managerial 
and higher technical skills. 
w major share of the Nation's future in- 
Stama in productivity will be attributable to 
© development of an educational system 
Aalen emphasizes the Importance of educa- 

On's role in developing the manpower re- 
oe necessary for continued technological 

vance, 
oe extent of future automation—and 
the ee gtowth—depends importantly upon 
“h creation, through education, of the 
5 Uman capital,” the trained men and 
88 to produce, maintain, and operate the 
ed technology. This means à conscious 
tyap onal effort with new approaches, new 
— of the more traditional subject 
q tter specializations, and an emphasis upon 

uallty. 

In order to promote educational prepared- 
Pcs retraining and manpower planning 
erally, a manpower development council 
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composed of representatives of labor, indus- 
try, and education could be established to 
study (1) patterns of manpower utilization, 
(2) the actions to assure an ade- 
quate manpower supply, and (3) the human 
problems involved. The problem of man- 
power planning involves all levels of educa- 
tion, on-the-job training, and retraining for 
changing job needs. 

The impact of automation upon employ- 
ment and particularly the rearrangement of 
skill levels may bring special problems for 
minority groups, the older workers and 
women, which groups traditionally have 
been among the first to be affected by any 
change in employment opportunities. As- 
similation into new jobs created through 
automation will depend upon upgrading of 
skills as many persons in these categories are 
not highly skilled workers. To provide the 
needed manpower for a more productive 
economy, it is essential that these groups be 
enabled to utilize their full potentialities. 
Here again education, business, labor, and 
government all have a responsibility as an- 
other phase of manpower planning. 

The legislation enacted at the 1960 session 
of the New York State Legislature (ch. 783) 
to permit unemployed workers to attend a 
yocational training course and train for 
future jobs without jeopardizing their re- 
celpt of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits was cited as a specific example 
of the role which government can 


problem. The 
guidance services in the school system was 
stressed. It was noted that industry and 
labor can, and frequently do, provide guid- 
ance and counseling services geared directly 
to the needs and capacities of particular seg- 
ments of the labor force. The rapidity of 
technological change points up the need for a 
more mobile and adaptable work force. Ac- 
cordingly, the Federal Government and the 
State should seek to strengthen their labor 
market aids to encourage greater mobility of 
the labor force. 

IX, EDUCATIONAL PLANNING FOR ECONOMIC 

GROWTH 

There is some opinion that the most 
crucial factor for economic growth is the 
availability of a well educated and skilled 
work force, 

Educational institutions, which 
the human resources so vital to the devel- 
opment of forward manpower planning in 
terms of our long-range needs, have a signifi- 
cant responsibility in meeting the commun- 
ity’s needs by bringing the educational facil- 
ities within the reach of those needing train- 
ing and retraining for an industry, 

The relationship of new industry to scien- 
tific research and the location of new indus- 
try in proximity to leading universities with 
strong research and training staffs are not 
accidental. 

If New York State and, indeed if the 
United States are to keep in the vanguard 
of technological advance and economic de- 
velopment, more attention on the educa- 
tional problem involved is essential, There 
is a pressing need for more active partic- 
ipation by both labor and management in 
day-to-day as well as long-range educational 
planning. 

In order to realize the full potentialities 
of New York's diversified public and pri- 
vate colleges and universities, the State 
should examine how its educational facil- 
ities can be strengthened, not only to pro- 
vide for rapidly increasing numbers of stu- 
dents but, with stress on. the qualitative 
factors, to make a greater contribution to 
the State’s and the Nation’s pool of skilled 
manpower. State government can provide 
a central focus for this effort. It is a task 
requiring full and continuing attention in 
the immediate years ahead. 
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Two present activities undertaken by the 
State should make significant contributions 
toward meeting this educational problem. 
Governor Rockefeller and the board of re- 
gents have appointed a committee of three 
distinguished authorities to review the 
State’s higher educational needs and facil- 
ities. The advisory council for the advance- 
ment of industrial research and develop- 
ment, appointed by Governor Rockefeller 
early in 1960, has already addressed itself to 
some of these and related problems. 

x. MEETING THE IMPACT OF AUTOMATION 


Much of the apprehension over the impact 
of automation on the labor force can be 
allayed by the development of a comprehen- 
sive program, well in advance of need, for 
meeting the human problems which arise 
where a specific company moves forward with 
plans for automation. There are a number 
of approaches which may be taken to cushion 
or eliminate dislocations within the work 
force and within the community resulting 
from automation. Automation in an indi- 
vidual establishment is not a development 
which occurs overnight and consequently, 
management, labor and the community have 
an opportunity individually and together to 
develop rational plans for meeting the prob- 
lems of the transition. 

The purposes of the changes must be com- 
municated not only to the work force, but 
also to the community. Joint labor-manage- 
ment committees which would cooperate in 
the preparation of both the work force and 
the community, may be useful. The Armour 
plan, which employs such joint committees, 
has aroused optimistic interest in this ap- 


proach. 

Other possibilities for assistance during the 
transition period include placement and 
co . transfer of employees 
to other jobs, severance pay agreements and 
the use of special unemployment insurance 
benefits for workers who make themselves 
available for retraining. 

An adaptable and mobile labor force is one 
of the important elements in coping with the 
problems of displacement resulting from 
technological change. Much remains to be 
learned about the degree of mobility and 
adaptability which exists within the labor 
force. Special emphasis should be given to 
the problem of the older worker. While 
existence of health, welfare and retirement 
plans as presently constituted, may be a 
deterrent to a desirable degree of mobility 
of the labor force, there may be possibilities 
for ameliorating this deterrent effect 
through transferability of coverage in health 
and welfare plans and vesting of pension 

ts. These, however, are complicated mat- 
ters which will require thorough study and 
cost analysis. 
XI. IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE ON THE 
COMMUNITY 

The community is affected In numerous 
ways by the rate of automation or lack of 
it, but the community itself can have some 
influence on the rate at which automation 
takes place. Failure of a community to 
provide conditions under which industrial 
modernization may proceed in an orderly 
fashion may have an adyerse effect on the 
community's competitive position. One ap- 
proach to this problem would be study of 
prosperous communities which have shown 
the ability to adapt to changing conditions 
in order to ascertain the elements which 
provided conditions inducing economic ex- 
pansion and community development. 

The preparation of a community for the 
impact of technological change may in it- 
self provide one means for assuring the 
continued modernization of its industry, In 
addition, relocation of new industry and ex- 
pansion of existing industry may be spurred 
by the existence of modern community fa- 

cilities, the presence of technical and cul- 
tural institutions and a public awareness 
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of the community's responsibility to foster 
conditions for growth. 

The creation of healthy conditions for 
economic in a community requires 
the cultivation of a complex of many forces 
and institutions. No single stimulus can be 
relied upon. When minor displacements 
occur because of automation, they may be 
readily handled by absorption elsewhere 
within the plant or the community or by 
other arrangements made through union- 
Management agreement. When major dis- 
placements occur, however, the community 
has the principal stake and no single ele- 
ment—labor, management or government 
can work effectively alone to solve the prob- 
lem. Under these circumstances substan- 
tial action may be necessary to expand, de- 
velop and improve the existing community 
facilities in order to attract desirable new 
industries and to facilitate the development 
of Job opportunities through the attraction 
of such new industries. 

This involves thorough analysis of the 
social, economic, and cultural factors affect- 
ing the community and a realistic inventory 
of the assets of the community, Here again, 
oversimplifications and reliance upon a single 
stimulus will seldom prove adequate. 

It is apparent that in many instances the 
community itself may have neither the fa- 
cilities nor interest needed to undertake the 
necessary substantial action. Guidance, 
planning aid and technical assistance from 
other governments and Institutions may also 
be needed. The loss of tax resources in a 
community hard hit by large displacements 
is an example of why outside help could be 
necessary. Federal defense spending and re- 
scheduling of needed public works projects 
as means of fostering local development are 
examples of outside help which can be pro- 
vided without increasing governmental ex- 
penditures. 

XII, CONCLUSION 


There was general agreement that the sub- 
Ject of automation and technological change 
should be the subject of continuing attention 
by industry, labor, education, and govern- 
ment. In the course of the conference, there 
Was a recognition by labor and management 
representatives of broad areas of interest and 
concern to both, not only in the field of auto- 
mation but in others as well. Suggestions 
were made by representatives both of labor 
and industry that similar meetings on other 
subjects of mutual concern, conducted away 
from the atmosphere of the collective bar- 
gaining table, would be most useful and pro- 
ductive. It was felt that a great deal could 
be accomplished by similar working con- 
ferences conducted in the free and friendly 
atmosphere that prevailed at the Governor's 
conference on automation at Cooperstown. 
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Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, several 
years in the past, in lieu of my usual 
newsletter, I have reprinted the follow- 
ing composition, one of two prizewinners 
chosen by the Committee on American 
Citizenship of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, The response was so favorable 
that I am again reproducing this most 
appropriate essay from the American 
Judicature Society: 
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Tue RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CITIZEN AS A 
Vorer + 

The blood of freemen stains my baliot 
sheet. Whatever others may do, I shall not 
carelessly make my mark. I vote not be- 
cause I can, but because I must. Those that 
died for this, my voice in government, had a 
right to expect that I would prepare with 
every faculty to use it wisely, honestly, and 
courageously. They did not die that fools, 
blind partisans, or the reckless might make 
a game of free elections. 

Only my secret heart knows whether I 
justify the definition of “voter” as they wrote 
it in the reddening sand. If I love my coun- 
try as they did, I question my qualifications 
again and again. 

I carefully study the issues and candidates 
to determine what ís best, not for me or my 
minority but for my country. 

I will not be confused or deceived by prop- 
aganda, slogans or histrionics. I shield my 
eyes to the glitter of personalities, purge my 
mind of passion and prejudice, and search 
diligently for the hidden truth. I must be 
free of all influences saye that of conscience 
and justice. 

I garden for dreams, but with a realistic 
Spade. My test is not of trend or popularity, 
but of principle and liberty. 

I vote as if my ballot alone decided the 
contest. I may lose my preference but I will 
not throw away my sacred vote. For within 
the booth I hold in my humble hand the 
living proxy of all my country’s honored dead. 


Be sure to vote for the candidate and 
issues of your choice on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 8, 1960. 


Vol. 35, American Judicature Society, 
April 1952, by Ralph Bushnell Potts. 


Activities of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is again 
my pleasure, as chairman, to give a full 
report on the activities of the Committee 
on the Judiciary during the 86th Con- 


Of the 15,506 bills and resolutions in- 
uced in the House, 4,438 House bills 
Were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Thus, 28.6 percent of all 
House bills introduced in the 86th Con- 
Sress were referred to this committee. 
is a somewhat smaller percentage 
than had been the case in the previous 
gress. The smaller percentage is ex- 
Plained by the fact that a greater num- 
of bills were introduced in the 86th 
Congress than were in the 85th Congress. 
Oreoyer, due to general legislation in 
the areas of immigration and claims, 
there was less need for the introduction 
of private legislation which fell into the 
Beery of general bills enacted into 


In the 85th Congress, 3,483 private im- 
Migration bills were introduced as 
peninst 2,283 in the 86th Congress. This 

Olds true of private claim bills as well. 

the 85th Congress, 993 private claim 
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bills were introduced; in the 86th Con- 
gress, 827 such claim bills were placed 
before the committee. 

Approximately 305 days of hearings 
were held by the subcommittees in addi- 
tion to 47 meetings of the full committee. 

A total of 730 bills were considered by 
the subcommittees. Of the public bills 
thus considered by the subcommittees, 
345 were reported to the full committee. 
Of that total, 82 ultimately became pub- 
lic law. 

Of course, these statistics cannot give 
an accurate picture of the major accom- 
plishments of this committee. For ex- 
ample, the enactment into public law of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1960 occasioned 
intensive activity and can certainly be 
cited as one of the most significant en- 
actments of the 86th Congress. 

Also, the enactment of many liberal 
immigration measures, which are set 
forth in the detailed analysis, is a major 
accomplishment for both this committee 
and the Congress. 

I point to the constitutional amend- 
ment granting suffrage to the residents 
of the District of Columbia, and to the 
many bills enacted into law which will 
serve to relieve court congestion as 
among those major achievements of the 
committee and the 86th Congress. 

The streamlining of the operation of 
the bankruptcy court was accomplished 
by the enactment of close to a dozen bills 
in the bankruptcy area. 

A careful reading of the detailed re- 
ports of the subcommittees will reveal 
the intensive nature of the work of this 
committee. Without the unfailing co- 
operation of the members of the commit- 
tee, their attention to the detail of the 
complex legislation before it and their 
conscientious attendance at both sub- 
committee and full committee meetings, 
5 — of this work could not have been 

one. 

I would also like to call attention to 
the unflagging devotion of our staff. 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1, GENERAL JURISDICTION 

OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 

JURISDICTION OVER IMMIGRATION AND NA- 

TIONALITY € 

In the field of immigration and na- 
tionality, Subcommittee No. 1 has acted 
on the following bills: 

H.R. 2807 creates a single, separate, 
statutory form of judicial review of ad- 
ministrative orders for the deportation 
and exclusion of aliens from the United 
States. Aliens may seek judicial re- 
view of an order of deportation by filing 
a petition in the U.S, Circuit Court of 
Appeals, orders of exclusion to be re- 
viewed exclusively by writs of habeas 
corpus. Such orders shall not be re- 
viewed until all administrative remedies 
have been exhausted. The bill provides 
for trial de novo of substantial claims to 
American nationality by persons who 
have been ordered deported. The bill 
passed the House on July 6, 1959. 

HR. 3088 amends certain provisions of 
sections 353 and 354 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act which specify ex- 
emptions from the loss of U.S. citizen- 
ship by naturalized citizens by includ- 
ing parent or parents of a U.S. citizen 
who is or are accompanying such citizen 
for the purpose of remaining with him 
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while he has his residence abroad for 
reasons specified in the law. Honorably 
discharged veterans who served during 
the Korean conflict are included in the 
exemption from automatic loss of 
citizenship by reason of residence abroad, 
which exemption is enjoyed by veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, World 
War I, and World War II. The bill 
changes from 25 to 15 years the residence 
requirement which precludes the loss of 
citizenship by naturalized citizens re- 
siding in a foreign country. The bill 
was enacted into law on August 4, 1959— 
Public Law 86-129. 

H.R. 5896 reclassifies close relatives of 
US. citizens and aliens admitted for 
permanent residence in the United States 
in the preference portion of the immigra- 
tion quotas and expedites reuniting of 
certain families. Alien adult unmarried 
sons and daughters of U.S. citizens are 
reclassified to the second preference 
reclassification; alien adult unmarried 
sons and daughters of aliens admitted 
into the United States for permanent 
residence are placed in the third prefer- 
ence classification. Immigrants regis- 
tered on the consular waiting lists prior 
to an established date, who have a pref- 
erential quota status, and spouses and 
minor children of aliens admitted into 
the United States under the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953, who have a preference 
status, are considered to be nonquota 
immigrants; accompanying spouses and 
minor children are held to be nonquota 
immigrants. Spouses and minor chil- 
dren acco fourth preference 
beneficiaries are included in that cate- 
gory. The number of alien children 
adopted by U.S. citizens in whose custody 
they remained for over 2 years is limited 
to two unless necessary to prevent the 
separation of brothers and sisters. The 
bill passed the House on July 6, 1959, and 
was enacted into law September 22, 
1959—Public Law 86-363. 

HR. 6118 extends for 2 years section 6 
of the act of September 11, 1957, the 
discretionary authority vested in the At- 
torney General to grant waivers of ex- 
clusion in the case of spouses, parents, 
and minor children, including minor 
adopted children of U.S. citizens or of 
aliens lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, notwithstanding the fact that 
such close relatives are afflicted with 
tuberculosis. 

The same bill also extended the law 
relating to the immigration of orphans. 
The bill authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to investigate the facts in each case 
to determine the validity of the adoption 
and the good moral character of the 
interested parties. The bill was enacted 
into law September 9, 1959—Public Law 
86-253. 

H.R. 7209 grants the veterans of the 
Korean hostilities the same naturaliza- 
tion rights and privileges as are extended 
under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act to veterans of World War I and 
World War II. Under the bill, an alien 
veteran who served honorably in an ac- 
tive duty status in the military, naval, or 
air forces of the United States during the 
period beginning June 25, 1950, and end- 
ing July 1, 1955, may be naturalized if 
first, at the time of enlistment or in- 
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duction such alien was physically present 
in the United States or its outlying pos- 
sessions, regardless of whether or not 
he was a permanent resident of the 
United States; or, second, at any time 
subsequent to enlistment or induction 
such alien was lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence. 
The bill passed the House on June 24, 
1960. 

H.R. 9385 provides for, first, the ex- 
clusion and deportation from the United 
States of aliens convicted of violation of 
the narcotic laws as they affect illicit 
possession of marijuana; second, the ex- 
tension of the privilege of adjustment 
of nonimmigrant status to that of the 
status of an alien admitted for perma- 
nent residence to aliens who have been 
inspected at the time of their entry into 
the United States, excepting crewmen; 
third, nonquota status for spouses and 
children of beneficiaries of approved first 
preference visa petitions, if accompany- 
ing or following to join them in the 
United States; and fourth, temporary 
admission to the United States of fiances 
and flances of U.S. citizens for the pur- 
pose of marriage within 90 days, and for 
departure or deportation of such flances 
or flances if the marriage is not con- 
tracted. The bill passed the House on 
January 18, 1960. 

H.R. 10419 increases the allocation of 
nonquota immigrant visas for the Dutch 
expellees from Indonesia and for victims 
of the natural calamity in the Azores, 
and extends the period of time in which 
they may enter the United States. The 
same bill also extends for 1 year the 
period during which certain alien or- 
phans adopted by a US. citizen and 
Spouse may be issued nonquota immi- 
grant visas. The bill passed the House 
on March 7, 1960. 

House Joint Resolution 397 enables the 


mitting into the United States a pro- 
portionate number of refugees who are, 
under the mandate of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees, 
such number being predicated on the 
total number of refugees admitted at 
stated periods of time by countries other 
than the United States. The admission 
procedure is based on the parole author- 
ity contained in section 212(d) (5) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act and the 
special authority granted the Attorney 
General under this joint resolution, 
which will expire on July 1, 1962. The 
bill passed the House on April 4, 1960. 
The Senate amended the bill by includ- 
ing in it the provisions of H.R. 9385 and 
H.R. 10419 relating to the Dutch ex- 
pellees from Indonesia, the victims of 
the natural calamity in the Azores, the 
trafficking in marijuana, the adjustment 
of status of nonimmigrants in the United 
States who desire to obtain permanent 
residence in the United States, and the 
nonquota admission of adopted orphans. 
The amended bill was enacted into law 
on July 14, 1960—Public Law 86-648. 

Under the general jurisdiction of sub- 
committee No. 1, the following bills were 
considered: 

H.R. 1992 extends the application of 
chapter 37, title 18, United States Code, 
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relating to espionage and censorship, to 
acts committed anywhere in the world 
by repealing section 791 of that title, 
which provides that the provisions of 
chapter 37 shall apply only within the 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of 
the United States, on the high seas, and 
within the United States. The bill 
passed the House on March 2, 1959. 

H.R. 4154 permits the indictment and 
trial of an offender or joint offenders 
who commit offenses abroad against the 
United States, in the district where any 
of the offenders is arrested or first 
brought; and also prevents the statute 
of limitations from tolling in cases where 
an offender or any of the joint offenders 
remain beyond the bounds of the United 
States by permitting the filing of an in- 
formation or indictment in the last 
known residence of any of the offenders, 
or in the event that the residence of any 
of the offenders in the United States is 
not known, by filing indictment or in- 
formation in the District of Columbia. 
The bill passed the House on March 16, 
1959. 

H.R. 8461 amends the act of Septem- 
ber 2, 1958, establishing a Commission 
and Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Rules on Judicial Procedure by ex- 
tending the life of the Commission for an 
additional 2 years, to December 31, 1961. 
The purpose of the Commission is to 
investigate and study existing practices 
of judicial assistance and cooperation 
between the United States and foreign 
countries with a view to achieving im- 
provements. The bill passed the House 
on August 17, 1959, and was enacted into 
law September 16, 1959—Public Law 
86-287. 

S. 355 adds a new section to title 18 
of the United States Code to prohibit the 
use by collecting agencies or private 
detective agencies of any emblem, insig- 
nia, or name, or the words “national,” 
“Federal,” or “United States,” or the ini- 
tials “U.S.,” for the purpose of convey- 
ing, or in a manner reasonably calculated 
to convey, the false impression that such 
business is a department, agency, bu- 
reau, or instrumentality of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The bill passed the House 
amended on August 17, 1959, and was 
enacted into law on September 21, 1959— 
Public Law 86-290. 

S. 1947—House companion bill, H.R. 
7126—confers on the Customs Court the 
authority to appoint various clerks and 
other employees and to authorize the 
appointment of a marshal and deputy 
marshal, which appointments are in- 
tended to be in acoerdance with pres- 
ently prevailing laws relating to such ap- 
pointments in other U.S. courts. The 
bill passed the House on August 31, 1959, 
and was enacted into law September 9, 
1959—Public Law 86-243. 

H.R. 10598 amends sections 42 and 43 
of title 18, United States Code by revising 
provisions relating to the importation or 
shipment of injurious mammals, birds, 
amphibians, fish and reptiles, and relat- 
ing to the transportation or receipt of 
wild mammals or birds so as to reduce 
more effectively the hazards arising from 
the importation and traffic in such spe- 
cies. The bill passed the House on June 
24, 1960, and was enacted into law on 
September 2, 1960—Public Law 86-702. 


September 21 


Action by subcommittee No. 1 in the 
field of private legislation is reflected in 


the following table: 
House bilis: 
Private laws: 
man h,, eee 95 
House bills incorporated in 17 
House joint resolutions which 
became private law 236 
Pending in Senate: 
Individual bills 7 
Bills incorporated in 1 House joint 
aer — 4 
Adverse action by Senate: 
hin. io so ase ene 4 
Bills deleted from House joint res- 
Ses eee 18 
Passed Senate amended: 
Individiial dn — 1 
Bills in 1 House joint resolution. 5 
ay A ASAE tana 590 
23 


House joint resolutions: 

Private laws (joint resolutions, re- 
ferred to above, incorporating in- 
Gividual be 17 

Pending in Senate 1 
Passed Senate amended... 1 
Not acted upon anansnin 1 


8 


House concurrent resolutions: Con- 
firming the findings of the Attorney 
General in cases submitted to the 
Congress under the provisions of sec, 
6 of the Refugee Relief Act, as 
amended, and sec. 4 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended (sec. 
6: of the 86 cases considered, 55 were 
approved; 27 were not approved; 1 
was withdrawn by the Attorney Gen- 
eral; 1 was considered in a previous 
Congress; and 2 were held for further 
information) (sec. 4: of the 23 cases 
considered, 12 were approved and 11 
were not approved) :: 2 


House resolutions (H. Res. 384 opposed 
the granting of permanent residence 
to 2 applicants for adjustment of 
their immigrant status under section 
6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
00 K 1 


Senate bills: 
Private laws: 
Individual bills. 
Senate bills incorporated in House 
bills or House joint resolutions 
by Senate amendments which 


Pending 


Senate concurrent resolutions: Two of 
the Senate concurrent resolutions 
covered cases submitted to Congress 
under the provisions of section 19(c) 
of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended. Of the 102 cases consid- 
ered, 86 were approved, 8 were not 
approved, 1 was approved earlier, 1 
was held for further study, and 6 
were withdrawn by the Attorney 
General. One concurrent resolu- 
tion covered cases submitted to Con- 
gress under the provisions of section 
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Senate concurrent resolutions—Continued 
244(a)(5) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. Of the 67 cases 
considered, 55 were approved, 4 were 
withdrawn by the Attorney General, 
1 was incorrectly referred and 7 were 
not approved. Three Senate concur- 
rent resolutions rescinded suspen- 
sion of deportation in three cases 
previously approved under sec. 19(c) 
of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, Final action was taken on 
the Senate concurrent resolutions 
referred to above. One concurrent 
resolution (8. Con. Res. 108) also 
covered cases referred to Congress 
under sec. 244 (a) (5) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. Ser- 
enty cases were considered, The res- 
olution passed the House, amended, 
and the Senate did not concur in the 
House amendment T 


SUBCOMMITTEE WO. 2, GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVES JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER CLAIMS 
During the 86th Congress, the sub- 

committee conducted hearings on 57 dif- 

ferent days. These covered public as 
well as private claims measures. 

Consideration was given to a total of 
693 bills and resolutions. 

The subcommittee considered a num- 
ber of bills providing for the amendment 
of the tort claims provisions of title 28 
of the United States Code. H.R. 6000, 
providing for an increase in the admin- 
istrative settlement authority of section 
2672 of that title, was introduced in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
an executive communication of the Post 
Office Department. The bill passed the 
House in the form recommended by the 
Subcommittee with amendments increas- 
ing the authority of heads of agencies to 
Settle tort claims against the Govern- 
ment by payments up to $2,000. The 
limit was increased to $2,500 in the Sen- 
ate and the House agreed to that amend- 
a The bill became Public Law 86- 

H.R. 7577 and several companion bills 
concerned the problem of the personal 
liability of Government drivers. The 
Subcommittee held an extensive hearing 
On H.-R. 3283, which was introduced in 
accordance with an executive communi- 
Cation from the General Services Admin- 
istration, and related bills on the same 
Subject. The subcommittee's recom- 
mendations as to amendments to H.R. 
3283 were accepted by the full committee 
and were embodied in H.R. 7577 which 
Was reported by the committee and 
Passed the House. The bill was passed 
by the Senate in an amended form, but 
Was the subject of a Presidential veto on 
June 13, 1960. The veto message indi- 
cated approval of the bill in the form it 
Originally passed the House and, there- 
fore. a new bill with those provisions, 
ELR. 12620, was introduced and reported 
by the committee. This bill passed the 
House on June 15, 1960, but no action 
Was taken by the Senate prior to ad- 
journment. 

H.R. 4821, providing for amendments 

the Texas City Disaster Relief Act, 

Was the subject of a hearing before the 

Subcommittee. The subcommittee rec- 

ommended amendments to the bill to 
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limit the proposed changes to certain 
categories of claims. The bill was re- 
ported with those amendments and 
passed the House and Senate in that 
form. The bill became Public Law 86- 
381. 

A bill to implement the settlement of 
claims arising out of a crash of an Air 
Force airplane at Little Rock, Ark., on 
March 31, 1960, H.R. 11644, was reported 
by the committee. A similar Senate bill, 
S. 3338, was passed in lieu of the House 
bill and became Public Law 86-476, 

The subcommittee considered two bills 
amending section 2734 of title 10 of the 
United States Code concerning claims 
arising in foreign countries as a result of 
the noncombat activities of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. H.R. 2741 
provided that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would have the same authority to act 
in behalf of the Coast Guard in the set- 
tlement of such claims as only the Secre- 
taries of the military departments previ- 
ously possessed. The bill passed the 
House and Senate, and became Public 
Law 86-223. The other bill, H.R. 2740, 
would increase the period during which 
such claims might be filed from 1 to 2 
years, and was introduced in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of an 
executive communication from the De- 
partment of Defense. The bill passed 
the House and Senate and became Pub- 
lic Law 86-411. 

A bill, H.R. 470, which would permit 
the settlement of claims arising as the 
result of the use of a motor vehicle any- 
where, or the use of property of the 
United States on a Government instal- 
lation when the claims would not be 
cognizable under any other law, was fa- 
vorably considered by the subcommittee 
and was reported to the House by the 
full committee. The bill passed the 
House, but no action was taken in the 
Senate prior to adjournment. 

The subcommittee also considered a 
bill, H.R. 7529, which would confer juris- 
diction on the Comptroller General to 
waiye indebtedness based on erroneous 
payments by the Government to its em- 
ployees, members of the military services, 
or persons formerly in such categories, 
when the department concerned recom- 
mends relief and collection would be 
against equity and good conscience. The 
bill passed the House, but no action was 
taken in the Senate prior to adjourn- 
ment of the Congress. 

H.R. 471, granting the Secretary of the 
Navy the same authority as that previ- 
ously possessed by the Secretaries of the 
Army and Air Force concerning the re- 
mission of indebtedness of enlisted per- 
sonnel upon discharge, passed the House 
and Senate and become Public Law 88- 
511. 

The Committee on the Judiciary re- 
ported several bills validating certain 
payments to Armed Forces personnel, 
their dependents, or Government em- 
ployees. H.R. 2975 validated certain 
quarters allowances to civilian employees 
who served in London, England, between 
January 1, 1949, and August 16, 1953. 
That bill passed the House and Senate 
and became Public Law 86-26. HR. 
4615 validated a group of about 80 trans- 
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portation requests and payments of 
mileage or per diem, or both, to mem- 
bers of the naval service for travel per- 
formed in accordance with the terms of 
the bill, The bill became Public Law 86 
25. H.R. 8106 provided statutory au- 
thority for all temporary storage of 
household effects of members of the 
Navy under an interpretation of the joint 
travel regulations of the uniformed 
forces which was subsequently chal- 
lenged by the Comptroller General. The 
bill passed the House and Senate and 
became Public Law 86-414. HR. 9921, 
which became Public Law 86-586, pro- 
vided for the validation of sea pay re- 
ceived by certain Coast Guard enlisted 
men prior to June 30, 1956. The valida- 
tion of payments of night shift differ- 
ential pay to a group of employees at 
the Naval Weapons Plant was provided 
for in H.R. 10060. That bill passed the 
House but no action was taken in the 
Senate prior to adjournment. H.R. 4271 
provided for the validation of compensa- 
tion to Government personnel due to 
erroneous retroactive wage increases un- 
der the Federal Employees Salary In- 
crease Act of 1955. It passed the House 
but no action was taken in the Senate 
prior to adjournment. 

A number of bills granting relief to 
State or political subdivisions within 
States were referred to the subcommit- 
tee. Among the bills recommended fa- 
vorably was H.R. 322, compensating 
Monmouth County, N.J., for damage to a 
bridge, which became Public Law 86- 
128. H.R. 7605, for the relief of the 
State of Oklahoma, which was intro- 
duced in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Court of Claims in a con- 
gressional reference case, provided for 
the payment of $652,019.71 in settle- 
ment of the claims of that State based 
on the agreement embodied in a stipula- 
tion between the State and the Federal 
Government. That bill became Public 
Law 86-369. 

The bill, S. 1330, providing for an addi- 
tional payment of $4,000 to the city of 
Fort Myers, Fla., by an amendment to an 
act passed in 1958, was reported by the 
committee. That bill became Public Law 
86-180. ‘The bill, H.R. 2390, for Madeira 
Beach, Fla., settled the city’s claim for 
the cost of erosion control, and became 
Public Law 86-353. 

A bill compensating the Albertson 
Water District of Nassau County, N.Y., 
for reimbursable civil defense expenses, 
H.R. 8868, became Public Law 86-467. A 
jurisdictional bill authorizing an action 
against the Government based on the 
claim of Ford City, Pa., for alleged flood- 
ing of its sewer system, H.R. 5850, be- 
came Public Law 86-538. 

The subcommittee also considered the 
bill, S. 3053, concerning the claim of the 
State of Connecticut for reimbursement 
of amounts it paid out as the result of 
damage due to National Guard aircraft 
operation. The bill was reported, passed 
the House, and became Public Law 86- 
692. 

Two bills concerning counties passed 
the House but were pending in the Sen- 
ate at the close of the Congress. These 
were H.R. 11136 concerning a claim of 
the Princess Anne County School Board 
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of Virginia, and H.R. 5726 involving Hood 
County, Tex. 

Two bills involving municipalities were 
referred to the Court of Claims for find- 
ings of fact and recommendations in ac- 
cordance with the procedures provided 
for congressional reference cases in title 
28 of the United States Code. House 
Resolution 309 referred the bill H.R. 
4583, involying the County of Cuyahoga, 
Ohio, to the Court of Claims, and House 
Resolution 470 referred the bill H.R. 
10919, concerning Kure Beach, N.C., to 
that court. 

A bill, H.R. 10978, to extend to all 
agencies of the Government the same au- 
thority as that mow possessed by the 
Military departments concerning the 
settlement of claims of personne) of the 
military departments for loss of personal 
property incident to their service, passed 
the House but remained pending in the 
Senate at the adjournment of Congress. 

The subcommittee considered a num- 
ber of bills which did not relate to its 
special jurisdiction over claims. The 
bill, H.R. 2725, barring the use of air- 
craft or motor vehicles in the hunting or 
capture of wild horses or burros, -and 
similarly barring the pollution of water 
holes used by such animals to kill them 
or effect their capture, was such a bill. 
It was reported by the committee, passed 
the House and Senate, and became Pub- 
lic Law 86-234. A bill, H.R. 4012, pro- 
viding for the observance of the centen- 
nial of the establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
establishment of land-grant colleges, 
was reported by the committee after 
being favorably recommended by the 
subcommittee. The bill passed the 
House, was reported in the Senate, but 
no further action was taken in that body 
prior to adjournment. 

The subcommittee considered and 
recommended favorably the bill, S. 1321, 
authorizing the Attorney General to con- 
sent to a modification of the terms of 
a trust concerning the University of Ver- 
mont. The bill passed the House and 
became Public Law 86-712. 

House Resolution 431, a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the House that the 
President should call a White House Con- 


ference on narcotics problems, was the 


subject of a hearing before the subcom- 
mittee which recommended the resolu- 
tion favorably. It was reported by the 
full committee, and subsequently passed 
the House on April 4, 1960. 

H.R. 4390 provided for the relief of 
persons harmed as the result of the nego- 
tiation of forged or fraudulent Govern- 
ment checks issued at Parks Air Force 
Base, Calif. The bill passed the House 
but was not acted upon in the Senate. 

The subcommittee conducted a 2-day 
hearing on bills dealing with the prob- 
lem of claims arising from activities of 
the National Guard. The subcommittee 
recommended that the bill, H.R. 5435, 
be amended to include the language 
recommended by the Department of the 
Army providing for administrative set- 
tlement in a manner similar to the Mili- 
tary Claims Act provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, presently applicable 
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to claims arising as the result of the 
noncombat activity of active duty per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces. The bill 
was reported and a similar Senate bill, 
S. 1764, was substituted on the floor, 
which became Public Law 86-74. 

The subcommittee held hearings on 
bills concerning standards to be observed 
in the establishment of congressional 
districts, and also on bills to provide 
representation of indigent defendants in 
criminal proceedings in the Federal 
courts. 

The subcommittee also considered the 
bill H.R. 8107, which was the subject 
of a 2-day hearing. This bill, which 
would have imposed criminal penalties 
for the use of U.S. savings stamps for 
trade promotion, was adversely acted 
upon by the subcommittee. 

The following tabulation reflects the 
workload of the subcommittee. 


Referred to subcommittee: 


Private, House bills 809 
Private, House joint resolutions... 2 
Private, House resolution 16 
Private, Senate bills 64 

Anin Rael = atte ies ke IN AI 891 
Public, House bins 102 
Public, House joint resolutlons 13 
Public, House resolution 13 
Public, Senate bills 4 

Nl... 132 

Grand total 1.023 


Approved by subcommittee: 


Private, House bills 293 
Private, House resolution 10 
Private; Senate bills 47 
TTT 350 
Public, House bills 30 
Pubiic, House resolutions__....__._ 3 
Public, Senate bills 3 
( Soe ae Maylene 36 
Grendel 386 


Reported to House: 


Private, House bills 292 
Private, House resolutions_.-._....- 10 
Private, Senate bilis 47 

oo en =| CRT Bat 349 
Public; Howse M i Sanaian 30 
Public, House resolution 3 
Public, Senate bills 3 


TOGA ase oo soe Sadie aoe 36 

Grand. ter... 22 385 
Passed House: 

Private, House bills 291 


Private, House resolution 10 
Private, Senate bills 


TOA nase ae aa 347 
Public, House bills 29 
Public, House resolution 3 
Public, Senate bills 3 
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Private, House bills adversely re- 


PNC eee nore 110 
Private, Senate bills adversely re- 
FCC 
Public, House bills adversely re- 
TTT A EAR 42 
Public, House resolutions adversely 
reported . 10 
T 167 


Pending in Senate: 
Private, House bills 
Public, House bills 


r ( 


Private laws enacted 
Public laws enacted_.__-.__-_ 
Bills vetoed: 


c oa 14 


Sent 10 private claims hills of the House 
to the Court of Claims by House resolution, 
and 2 public claims bills to that court by 
House resolutions. 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3, GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS, AND REVISION OF THE LAWS 
Subcommittee No. 3 handles such gen- 

eral legislation as is referred to it as well 

as patents, trademarks, and copyrights, 
and revision of laws. 

In all, 199 bills were referred during 
the 86th Congress. A total of 23 days 
of hearings were scheduled on 76 bills. 
Of the bills referred 26 were reported fa- 
vorably to the full committee, 24 passed 
the House and 12 were approved by the 
President and became law. 

The subcommittee, in addition to 
processing bills, has, during the 86th 
Congress, given special attention to cer- 
tain areas of the laws over which it has 
legislative jurisdiction. A member of the 
subcommittee attended the Revision of 
The Hague Arrangement, which deals 
with international protection of designs. 
As a result a draft convention has been 
adopted by a Committee of Experts, 
which is now under study by the Depart- 
ment of State. See Report on the Revi- 
sion of The Hague Arrangement on De- 
sign, committee print, January 1960; 
also Public Law 86-614. 

The committee also was represented at 
the Sentencing Institute Conference at 
Boulder, Colo., which was called by the 
Chief Justice and the Attorney General 
of the United States. The purpose of this 
meeting was to develop guides for our 
Federal judges with the hope that they 
will bring about a lessening in the present 
disparity of sentences. This institute 
or conference was held pursuant to the 
Federal Sentencing Act, which the sub- 
committee reported favorably in 1958 
Public Law 85-752. 


Another undertaking concerned the 
implementation of the Paris Convention 
on the International Protection of Pat- 


ents and Trademarks, See report on 


International Patent and Trademark 
Conference, Lisbon, Portugal, committee 
print, March 30, 1959. As a result of the 
meetings the subcommittee has pending 
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H.R. 11070 to carry out the provisions of 
the convention when it becomes opera- 
tive. 

In addition, a member of the subcom- 
mittee visited Federal prisons in Atlanta, 
Ga.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Chillicothe, 
Ohio; Ashland, Ky., as well as the Cook 
County jail in Chicago, Ill. These trips 
were for both inspection and indoctrina- 
tion purposes, to acquaint the subcom- 
mittee with the functions, activities, and 
needs of our Federal prison system. See 
report of Representative LmoNATT: In- 
spection of Federal Prisons,” CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, daily, A6737, September 
2, 1960. 

The staff, aside from working on legis- 
lation, serviced the daily requests of 
Members of Congress, Government agen- 
cies, and the public. The law revision 
duties of the subcommittee, encompass- 
ing as they do the entire body of Fed- 
eral laws, bring calls and inquiries made 
initially to other committees of Congress 
to the subcommittee’s staff for answer- 
ing. 

The following statement of the sub- 
committee describes in part its functions 
and highlights the major legislation 
processed by it. 

GENERAL LEGISLATION 


The subcommittee acted on a number 
of major bills in the first session of the 
Congress. Without discussing them, 
Since they are covered in the committee's 
report of September 30, 1959, it may 
nevertheless be well, for convenience and 
purposes of reference, to list them: 

H.R. 3, Federal preemption; H.R. 15, 
bombing of churches, schools, and syna- 
gogues, and so forth; H.R. 2739, patent 
and trademark fees; H.R. 4957, Mallory 
bill relating to unnecessary delay be- 
tween arrest and arraignment; H.R. 
2369, Yates legislation defining the term 
“organize” in our internal security laws; 
H.R. 3216, habeas corpus; H.R. 2978, 
peremptory challenges; H.R. 7559, inter- 
locutory relief; H.R. 6817, foreign agents 
registration act; S. 1647, penitentiary 
imprisonment; 8. 1645, prisoners’ good 
time allowances; H.R. 5711, Wabash Val- 
ley interstate compact; House Joint Res- 
olution 465, Missouri-Ilinois interstate 
compact; H.R. 7474, Virginia-West Vir- 
ginia interstate compact. 

The subcommittee, in this session of 
the Congress, acted favorably upon the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Commission compact—House Joint Res- 
olution 402—which is an interstate ar- 
rangement among Maryland, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia for the 
regulation of mass public transportation 
in the greater Washington metropolitan 
area. Vehicular traffic in the Nation's 
Capital has become a major problem of 
ever-growing proportions. The popula- 
tion growth has been accompanied by a 
physical expansion of the urban and sub- 
urban areas. Because of three sovereign 
entities involved with their individual 
Jurisdictions, it became necessary for the 
development of a single regulatory body 
to coordinate traffic conditions on a re- 
Bional basis. This legislation became 
Public Law 86794. 

Another bill acted upon favorably by 
the subcommittee is S. 1806 which revises 
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and brings up to date the provisions of 
the Transportation Explosives Act. This 
legislation, among other things, brings 
the transporation of radioactive mate- 
rials and etiologic agents—viruses, vac- 
cines, and so forth—under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It also extends the penalties for 
violations of the Explosives Act, now ap- 
plicable only to common carriers, to pri- 
vate and contract carriers—Public Law 
86-710. 

H.R. 9523, which the subcommittee 
considered, provides a simplified pro- 
cedure for the payment of judgments of 
State and foreign courts and also au- 
thorizes the payment of compromise set- 
tlements effected by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on behalf of the United States. In- 
creased overseas activities of this coun- 
try has resulted in a substantial increase 
in foreign litigation. This and other 
considerations emphasize the desirability 
of establishing a simplified procedure for 
the payment of routine judgments. This 
legislation passed the House. 

Public Law 86-546 incorporates the ju- 
dicial review provisions of the Federal 
Aviation Law, Public Law 85-726, and 
the Food Additives Law, Public Law 85- 
929, into the Uniform Judicial Review 
Act of 1958. The 1958 act set up uni- 
form procedures for court review of Gov- 
ernment agency orders. This action is 
in line with the subcommittee’s program 
for developing, where indicated, stand- 
ard judicial and quasijudicial procedures. 

The subcommittee held hearings on 
H.R. 11845 and a number of similar bills 
which would prohibit courts from ap- 
pointing monitors to manage or admin- 
ister the internal affairs of labor unions. 

S. 2932—H.R. 12208—which became 
Public Law 86-691 provides that credit is 
to be given prisoners toward service of 
sentence for time spent in custody for 
want of bail, prior to imposition of sen- 
tence. Oftentimes the sentencing court 
lacks authority to differentiate between 
the offender who must stay in jail for 
want of bail and the one who is free, 
pending trial and sentence, simply be- 
cause the latter has been able to raise 
bail money. The bill seeks to eliminate 
this disparity. 

The subcommittee also has under con- 
sideration H.R. 8138—S. 3560—the pur- 
pose of which is to provide for protection 
against the willful or malicious destruc- 
tion of any communication facility used 
or intended for military or civil defense 
functions, Study will continue on this 
legislation during the congressional re- 
cess, since its provisions vitally concern 
the internal security of the United States. 

PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS 


There is pending in the subcommittee 
H.R. 5448 and a number of similar bills 
relating to the rights of the United 
States in inventions made in the course 
of performance of a Government con- 
tract. This question has engendered 
much interest and several congressional 
committees have had it under considera- 
tion. The subcommittee will further 
study this legislation during the congres- 
sional recess to determine, among other 
things, whether patent provisions of 
Government contracts should be dealt 
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with on an overall uniform basis or 
seriatim by individual Government 
agencies, 

In the copyright area the subcommit- 
tee processed H.R. 4059, which became 
Public Law 86-726.. This bill waives the 
sovereign immunity of the United States 
where the Government infringes on the 
copyright owned by another. It has long 
been an established principle that the 
Federal Government should not appro- 
priate private property without making 
just compensation to the owner thereof. 
This principle is firmly established in our 
patent laws—title 28, United States Code, 
section 1498—as well as other fields of 
the law, such as admiralty, contracts, 
and torts. : 

Extensiye hearings were held on H.R. 
5921, a bill to remove the present ex- 
emption in the copyright law relating to 
coin-operated machines, and thus permit 
songwriters to charge the owners of the 
jukeboxes royalty fees for the public 
playing of songs. 

In the trademark area, the subcom- 
mittee has under consideration H.R. 
7234, which would change the present 
law in several respects, the principal fea- 
ture being the removal of the right to 
restrict the importation into the United 
States of any foreign merchandise where 
such merchandise bears a mark regis- 
tered in the U.S. Patent Office. 

REVISION OF THE LAWS 
CLASSIFICATION OF LAWS TO UNITED STATES 
CODE AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 

The primary aspect of the subcommit- 
tee's functions regarding the revision of 
the laws is the classification of the pub- 
lic laws to the United States Code and 
the District of Columbia Code. During 
this Congress there have been enacted 
800 public laws, comprising about 1,700 
pages in the Statutes at Large that have 
been reviewed, or will be reviewed, during 
the recess to determine their appropri- 
ate classification to the respective code. 

The laws of a general and 
nature enacted at the Ist session of the 
86th Congress were classified and in- 
corporated in the first supplement of the 
United States Code, 1958 edition, which 
consisted of more than 800 pages and 
was the largest first supplement in the 
history of the United States Code. Sim- 
ilarly, the laws relating to the District 
of Columbia were classified and incor- 
porated in cumulative supplement VIII 
of the District of Columbia Code, also 
consisting of more than 800 pages. 
Inasmuch as the District of Columbia 
Code is an annotated code, the reports of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the US. courts of 
appeals, and district courts since July 
1, 1958, through July 31, 1960, have been 
reviewed for the purpose of incorporat- 
ing notes to decisions affecting the sec- 
tions of the code. The laws enacted 
during the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress and the decisions since July 31, 
1959, will be incorporated in a new edi- 
tion of the District of Columbia Code, 
since the supplement to the 1951 edition 
is becorning unwieldy and expensive to 
reprint each year. The work of prepar- 
ing copy for the new edition has been 
started and will be continued during the 
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recess. This entails consolidating the 
laws contained in supplement VIII with 
the laws contained in the 1951 edition 
with the voluminous editorial and manu- 
script work involved. Editorial notes 
will be enlarged and other improvements 
made. The new edition will comprise 
two or three volumes and will contain 
all the general and permanent laws re- 
lating to the District of Columbia in 
force at the beginning of the 87th Con- 
gress. 
ENACTMENT OF TITLES INTO LAW 

In continuing its program of making 
the codes more useful the subcommittee 
has devoted its attention to the prepara- 
tion of bills to enact particular titles into 
law. Early in the first session the com- 
mittee reported favorably a bill (HR. 
2339) to enact into law title 39 of the 
United States Code, entitled “The Postal 
Service.” The Housé passed this bill in 
March 1959, and it was amended by the 
Senate in July 1960. The House con- 
curred in the Senate amendments and 
the bill became Public Law 86-682, ap- 
proved September 2, 1960. This com- 
plete title will be set out in Supplement 
II of the United States Code and will 
constitute the 16th title of the United 
States Code, enacted into law in the fur- 
therance of the committee’s program. 
Inasmuch as Public Law 86-682 contains 
the laws only up to March 1959, it will be 
necessary to introduce a cleanup bill in- 
corporating the postal laws enacted since 
that time. The bill is in the process of 
preparation and will be introduced early 
in the 87th Congress. 

For several years the law revision staff 
of the subcommittee has been collaborat- 
ing closely with the General Counsel's 
office of the Civil Service Commission in 
the preparation of a bill to enact into law 
title 5, relating to the executive depart- 
ments and employees generally. A bill 
(H.R. 8748) was introduced in the first 
session and the subcommittee has re- 
ceived many suggestions with respect to 
the bill in response to its request ad- 
dressed to all the executive departments 
and regulatory agencies. As a result a 
new bill is being prepared and it is hoped 
that it will be ready for introduction 
early in the 87th Congress. 

Similarly, the staff has been cooperat- 
ing closely with the office of the General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense 
in the preparation of a bill to enact into 
law title 37 of the United States Code, 

Pay and Allowances of the Uniform 
Services.” It is expected that this draft 
will be completed during the recess and 
that a bill will be ready for introduction 
early in the 87th Congress. 

The subcommittee has extended its 
program of improving the codes to the 
District of Columbia Code and a bill 
(H.R. 8857) has been introduced to en- 
act into law part II of the District of 

` Columbia Code, “Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure,” comprising titles 12 to 17. 
The staff has had numerous conferences 
with representatives of the courts and 
the bar association and many sugges- 
tions received will be incorporated in a 
new bill to be introduced in the 87th 
Congress, 
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The Governor of the Panama Canal 
Zone appointed the committee’s law re- 
vision counsel as an adviser on the prep- 
aration of a new Canal Zone Code. The 
present code was enacted in 1934 and 
has not been kept up to date by a sub- 
sequent amendment. The committee's 
law revision counsel has attended sev- 
eral meetings of the advisory committee 
and it is hoped that a bill will be ready 
for introduction in the next Congress. 

STAF¥Y REPORTS 


During the Congress the subcommit- 
tee published several reports concerning 
matters within the jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

Because of the growing concern over 
the effect of interim or recess appoint- 
ments to Federal judges, the staff pre- 
pared a report containing a history of 
recess appointments and an analysis of 
the constitutional as well as practical 
problems involved therein. Recess ap- 
pointment of Federal judges: Commit- 
tee print, January 1959. 

The staff also brought up to date the 
listing of State applications asking Con- 
gress to call a Federal constitutional 
conyention. In recent years Congress 
has been in receipt of a number of peti- 
tions from various States requesting the 
calling of a convention to amend the 
Constitution limiting the power of the 
Federal Government over the taxation of 
incomes. Since the Constitution's adop- 
tion 170 years ago, there have been over 
200 State applications calling for conven- 
tions on a wide variety of subjects. 
While the Constitution has been amended 
there has never been a constitutional 
convention, and unfortunately there is 
no statutory authority to guide the Con- 
gress in classifying applications or in 
setting up a procedure for calling a con- 
vention. The staff report discusses in 
summary form the many problems pre- 
sented by a constitutional convention 
method of amendment. “State Applica~ 
tions Asking Congress To Call a Federal 
Constitutional Convention,” committee 
print, January 1959. 

Other reports which were prepared by 
members of the subcommittee have al- 
ready been referred to at the beginning 
of the instant report of this subcom- 
mittee's activities: 


Bills seg. 22 201 
Bills on which hearings were held 70 
Bills reported favorably to full commit- 

S A T LE ae Ree Se AT 26 
Bills reported adversely to full commit- ae 
Bills pending in subcommittee__------- 80 
Bills reported to House 26 
Bills passed House 24 
Bills pending in House 2 
Bills pending in Senate 12 
Bills which became law. 12 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4, GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER BANKRUPTCY AND RE- 
ORGANIZATION 
In an effort to streamline the opera- 

tion of the bankruptcy courts to meet 

the increasing demand upon their serv- 
ices, the subcommittee considered a large 


Public law, 


become 
4340. which simplifies the filling 
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vacancies among referees in bankruptcy; 
H.R. 4345, which eliminates the require- 
ments that referees transmit certain 
papers to the clerk of the court prior to 
bankruptcy; H.R. 4692, providing for 
automatic adjudication and reference in 
bankruptcy cases; HR. 4693, which con- 
solidates the referee’s expense and salary 
funds into a single fund; H.R. 7726. 
which eliminates the present require- 
ment for the transmission of numerous 
papers each year to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the General Accounting 
Office. 

In addition to these matters of admin- 
istration, the subcommittee acted on a 
number of bills directed at improving 
and simplifying bankruptcy procedures 
for the parties involved. Of these, the 
following have been enacted into law: 
H.R. 6816, which eliminates the require- 
ment that proofs of claim must be sub- 
mitted under oath; S. 1944, identical to 
H.R. 8858, which the subcommittee con- 
sidered in the first session of this Con- 
gress, eliminates the need for the veri- 
fication of pleadings under oath, and 
thus makes a procedure in bankruptcy 
consistent with the Federal rules of civil 
procedure; H.R. 6556, which clarifies the 
filing time for review of orders of 
referees, 

In addition, the subcommittee acted 
favorably upon H.R. 7233. This bill 
passed the House but not the Senate. 
Its purpose is to require claims in chap- 
ter 13 proceedings to be filed within 6 
months after the first meeting of cred- 
Itors. 

In order to eliminate a number of 
abuses which have arisen in bankruptey 
proceedings, the subcommittee consid- 
ered a number of measures and acted 
favorably on several of these. The fol- 
lowing have become public law: 

H.R, 5747: This act strengthens the 
provisions of the criminal code in respect 
to the concealment of assets by individ- 
uals in contemplation of bankruptcy. 

S. 2052: By increasing the closing fee 
of trustees in nominal asset cases, this 
act is directed at achieving a closer scru- 
tiny of the assets of bankrupts in these 
cases in order to assure a fair distribu- 
tion to creditors. 

H.R. 4346: This act eliminates false 
financial statements as a bar to the dis- 
charge of an individual, nonbusiness 
bankrupt, and thus removes the possi- 
bility of the use of such statements to 
intimidate the debtor and to secure fa- 
vored treatment by creditors who have 
not been harmed thereby. 

Two other bills directed at eliminating 
certain abuses in bankruptcy proceedings 
passed the House but did not become law. 
These are H.R. 8708, which empowers 
referees to scrutinize the fees paid to at- 
torneys in order to insure that they are 
fair and reasonable; and H.R. 4150, 
which authorizes the bankruptcy court 
to determine the effect of a discharge, 
upon the application of the creditor and 
the bankrupt. 

Two bills of major substantive conse- 
quence to the Bankruptcy Act were also 
considered by the subcommittee and 
both have passed the House. They are 
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H.R. 2236 and H.R. 7242. H.R. 2236 
places a 3-year limitation on the priority 
and the nondischargeability of taxes. 
This bill failed to pass the Senate. H.R. 
7242 is a highly complex, multipurpose 
piece of legislation. In general, it would 
clarify the status of liens in bankruptcy. 
It would also clarify the powers which 
the trustee has in assembling the assets 
of the estate. Although this bill passed 
both the House and Senate, it was vetoed 
by the President after the adjournment 
of Congress. 

In order to encourage wider use of the 
Wwage-earner-plan type of proceeding un- 
der chapter 13, the subcommittee ap- 
proved H.R, 2237, which eliminates the 
monetary limitation on eligibility for fil- 
ing under chapter 13. This has become 
public law. 

In addition to its activities in the field 
of bankruptcy, the subcommittee con- 
sidered a number of other varied bills. 
In the field of Federal courts and Federal 
jurisdiction, the subcommittee acted 
upon the following legislation: 

H.R. 2979: This bill authorizes district 
court judges to appoint law clerks with- 
out first obtaining the approval of the 
chief judge of the circuit, It has become 
Public law. 

H.R. 5396: This bill authorizes the 
transfer between the district court and 
the Court of Claims of actions arising 
out of certain maritime transactions. 
The bill was amended in the Senate to 
Clarify the law in respect to the stand- 
ards for determining where such cases 
are to be brought. The House concurred 
in the Senate amendments and this bill 
has also become public law. 

HR. 12622: This bill would accom- 
Plish a number of significant and neces- 
Sary changes in the field of Federal 
jurisdiction. Its purpose is to make it 
Possible to bring actions against gov- 
ernment officials and agencies in US. 
district courts outside the District of 
Columbia. Because of certain existing 
limitations on jurisdiction and venue, it 
is now necessary for many such actions 
to be brought only in the U.S. district 
Court for the District of Columbia. This 
bill passed the House in the closing days 
of the Congress and was not acted upon 
in the Senate. 

Among the miscellaneous bills referred 
to the subcommittee and acted upon, 
Were the following two bills, both of 
Which have become public law: 

H.R. 4060, which relieves the Comp- 
troller General of the responsibility for 

the date on which the statute of 
limitations commences to run for certain 
Purposes under the Miller Act. 

H.R. 5789, which provides a Federal 

for an Agricultural Hall of Fame. 

A statistical summary of the work of 
the subcommittee during the 86th Con- 
gress follows: 

Number of bills referred to Subcom- 

Chee NOs ONN cnn ee 


3 ot bills on which reports were 


—:: v ee LS 34 
Number of public bills passed House... 34 
ate. of publio bilis pending in Sen- 3 
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Number of Senate bills disposed of... 8 
Number of bills approved by President. 24 
Number of bills vetoed by President... 1 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5, GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER ANTITRUST MATTERS 
This subcommittee exercises jurisdic- 

tion over a variety of subjects, including 
such topics as civil rights, the Federal 
judicial system, criminal statutes, and 
particular jurisdiction over antitrust 
matters. 

During the 86th Congress, this sub- 
committee had referred to it 252 legisla- 
tive proposals. 

Over 30 days were spent in conducting 
hearings on various bills referred to this 
subcommittee. This subcommittee de- 
voted considerable time to the considera- 
tion of a number of proposals relating to 
various civil rights measures. During 
the course of the hearings over a thou- 
sand pages of testimony were taken from 
various witnesses, including Representa- 
tives and Senators in the Congress, 
members of the Cabinet, State, and local 
Officials, as well as private individuals 
and association representatives. At the 
conclusion of the hearings the subcom- 
mittee recommended to the full commit- 
tee a civil rights proposal which was 
reported to the House and finally en- 
acted into law during the second session 
of the Congress, This act is now known 
as the Civil Rights Act of 1960. 

Among the bills enacted into law was 
a proposal which raised the travel and 
subsistence allowance of Federal judges 
from $15 to $25 per day maximum. An- 
other public law established a new offi- 
cial station for retired judges, and a 
third waived existing provisions of the 
judicial code so as to permit new court 
facilities to be constructed at Durant, 
Okla. Another new law provided for a 
U.S. Park Commissioner for Grand Can- 
yon National Park. A new public law 
amended the existing provisions of the 
Federal Judicial Code so as to permit 
noncitizens to exercise the privilege of 
filing actions in forma pauperis. 

Another public law granted the con- 
sent of the Congress to an interstate 
compact between New York and New 
Jersey relating to transportation. An- 
other new public law broadened the au- 
thority of the Attorney General to ac- 
quire land adjacent to Federal penal 
institutions. 

During the second session of the 86th 
Congress this subcommittee considered 
80-odd bills which provided, among 
other things, for the creation of addi- 
tional circuit and district judges, the cre- 
ation of new districts and new divisions 
in our judicial system, authorizing new 
additional places for holding terms of 
Federal courts, and permitting the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds for new court 
facilities. After extensive hearings and 
executive sessions on the part of the sub- 
committee, a bill, H.R. 12552, was re- 
ported to the House. Although a rule 
was granted for consideration of this 
proposal, no action was taken by the 
House prior to the adjournment of this 
Congress. This bill would have provided 
3 new circuit judges and 32 district 
judges, 4 of whom would be temporary 
judges. 
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The subcommittee also recommended a 
legislative proposal which would have 
broadened the scope of the Fugitive Felon 
Act by repealing the specific crimes con- 
tained in that statute and inserting the 
broad language which would include 
flight involving a crime punishable for 
a term exceeding lyear. This bill passed 
the House and was pending before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on the date 
of adjournment. 

This subcommittee processed and 
recommended favorably the enactment 
of the constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide the citizens of the District of 
Columbia with the right to cast a vote 
for President and Vice President of the 
United States. This proposal would pro- 
vide the District of Columbia with a num- 
ber of electors in the electoral college 
equal to that of the least populous State. 
This legislation passed both the House 
and the Senate and is now before the 
State legislatures for ratification. To 
date two States, Hawaii and Michigan, 
have already ratified this constitutional 
amendment. 

ACTIVITIES OF THE ANTITRUST SUBCOMMITTEE 
IN THE 86TH CONGRESS 
Legistative 


Forty-one bills were assigned to the 
Antitrust Subcommittee during the 86th 
Congress. The subcommittee considered 
25 of these bills during 19 days of hear- 
ings. One bill, S. 726, was reported to 
the House and, on approval by the Presi- 
dent on July 23, 1959, became Public Law 
86-107. 

On May 27 and 28, 1959, the subcom- 
mittee held hearings on H.R. 432, H.R. 
2977, H.R. 6049, and S. 726, bills de- 
signed to facilitate enforcement of the 
prohibitions of the Clayton Act against 
price discrimination, tie-in arrange- 
ments, mergers, and interlocking direc- 
torates. These bills changed Clayton 
Act enforcement procedures to make 
final the cease-and-desist orders issued 
by the commissions and boards with 
jurisdiction under section 11 in the same 
manner as cease-and-desist orders be- 
come final when issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. Automatic final- 
ity of its Clayton Act orders had been 
requested by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for more than 20 years. 

Previous enforcement procedures of 
the Clayton Act permitted a defendant 
to engage in the same illegal practices 
three times before effective legal penal- 
ties could be applied as a result of ac- 
tion by the Commission or Board vested 
with jurisdiction. These procedures 
were changed to permit the Commis- 
sion’s or Board’s cease-and-desist order 
to beocme final and conclusive 60 days 
after its issuance, or upon completion 
of judicial review. 

Once final, the cease-and-desist order 
is enforced through direct referral to the 
Attorney General of the facts of the vio- 
lation. Punishment is by fine recovered 
in a civil action brought by the United 
States. S. 726 became Public Law 86-107 
on July 23, 1959. 

On June 25 and 26, 1959, the Antitrust 
Subcommittee conducted hearings on a 
series of identical bills, which would 
amend section 2(a) of the Clayton Act 
so as to provide for mandatory func- 
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tional discounts—H.R. 848, H.R. 927, 
HR. 2788, H.R. 2868, and HR. 4530. 
These bills would make it necessary for 
a manufacturing seller to grant in good 
faith a reasonably adequate price differ- 
ential to wholesalers. The bills would 
require such differential to be reasonably 
calculated to allow the wholesalers’ cus- 
tomers to compete with like firms which 
purchase directly from the seller. During 
the hearings, the subcommittee received 
testimony from the sponsors of the bills, 
representatives of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Jus- 
tice, and from spokesmen from the Na- 
tional Association of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors, National Frozen Food Distributors 
Association, National Candy Wholesalers 
Association, National Oil Jobbers Coun- 
cil, and the American Bar Association. 

On August 20 and 21, 1959, the sub- 
committee conducted hearings on two 
pills, H.R. 7191 and S. 753, which would 
authorize cooperative associations of 
milk producers and marketing agencies 
owned by such associations to bargain 
in concert for the sale of milk and milk 
products with groups of dealers, proces- 
sors, or other purchasers. These bills 
would expand the exemption from the 
antitrust laws that has been granted in 
the Capper-Volstead Act to agricultural 
cooperative associations, to additional 
marketing arrangements by milk pro- 
ducer cooperatives. S. 753 had been 
passed by the Senate on April 30, 1959. 

During the hearings, the subcommittee 
received testimony from the sponsors of 
the bills, representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission, and spokesmen of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation, as well 
as from representatives from a number 
of milk cooperative associations and in- 
dependent dairies. 

In September 1959, the Antitrust Sub- 
committee held 3 days of hearings on 
a series of bills designed to exempt 
from the antitrust laws a number of 
activities in the organized professional 
team sports of baseball, basketball, foot- 
ball, and hockey—H.R, 2266, HR. 2370, 
HR. 2371, H.R. 2372, H.R. 2373, H.R. 
2374, and HR. 8658. 

During the hearings the subcommittee 
devoted particular attention to the prob- 
lems involved in extending the antitrust 
exemptions for these sports to arrange- 
ments that affect other industries, par- 
ticularly the broadcasting and telecast- 
ing industry. The subcommittee received 
testimony from several Members of the 
Congress, from the Commissioner of Or- 
ganized Baseball, and from the repre- 
sentatives of television stations In To- 
peka, Kans.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Terre Haute, 
Ind.; and New Orleans, La. 

On February 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, and 26, 
March 2 and 3, May 25, and June 1, 1960, 
the subcommittee held hearings on a 
series of bills designed to strengthen and 
implement the criminal laws relating to 
conflicts of interest and to promote 
ethics in Federal Government employ- 
ment—H.R. 1900, H.R. 2156, HR. 2157, 
H.R. 7556, H.R. 10575, H.R. 11571, and 
H.R. 11657. At these hearings the sub- 
committee received testimony from 6 
Members of Congress and from repre- 
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sentatives of 13 Federal agencies and 4 
bar associations. 
INVESTIGATIVE 


On May 26, 1959, the Antitrust Sub- 
committee issued its report on the in- 
vestigation it had conducted during the 
85th Congress on the consent decree pro- 
gram of the Department of Justice. This 
379-page report was based on a record 
of hearings which contained more than 
4,500 pages of testimony from 34 wit- 
nesses. In its report, the subcommittee 
concentrated its attention on first, De- 
partment of Justice policy and proce- 
dures relative to consent settlements in 
antitrust cases; second, negotiation and 
enforcement of the 1956 consent decree 
in the A. T. & T. case; and third, the ne- 
gotiation and enforcement of the 1941 
consent decree in the oil pipeline—At- 
lantic Refining—casc. 

In the administration of the antitrust 
program of the Department of Justice, 
the subcommittee ascertained that ap- 
proximately 75 percent of all proceed- 
ings that have been instituted by the 
Attorney General to enforce the anti- 
trust laws have been terminated by ne- 
gotiation rather than by litigation. 
Since World War I there has been a 
general trend toward more consent judg- 
ments, and in recent years the practice 
of negotiating settlements has acceler- 
ated markedly. 

As a result of its study, the subcom- 
mittee concluded that, as it now operates, 
the consent decree program of the De- 
partment of Justice results in the judi- 
cial function being superseded by an ad- 
ministrative procedure in which there 
are no rules to safeguard the public in- 
terest and the interests of persons who 
are not involved as parties in the Gov- 
ernment’s case. 

The Antitrust Subcommittee recom- 
mended that the Department of Justice 
revise its consent decree procedures: 
First, to provide notice to the public of 
the terms of proposed consent decrees; 
second, to establish a waiting period be- 
tween agreement by the Government and 
the defendant and entry of the decree; 
third, to afford private parties affected 
by the terms of the decree an opportunity 
to intervene in the Government’s case in 
order to present to the court objections 
to the terms of the consent decree; and, 
fourth, to require that when a consent 
decree is submitted to the court for ap- 
proval, an accompanying written state- 
ment shall be filed setting forth the facts 
involved in the litigation, the defendants’ 
position, the meaning of the provisions 
used in the decree and the reasons that 
are the basis for the Department’s com- 
promise. 

To supplement its survey of the Anti- 
trust Division’s general consent decree 
policies and procedures, the subcom- 
mittee made two case studies. For these 
studies the subcommittee selected the oil 
Pipeline consent decree, United States 
against the Atlantic Refining Co., et al., 
civil case No. 104060, District. of Colum- 
bia, December 23, 1941, and the A. T. & T. 
consent decree, United States against 
Western Electric Co. and American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., District Court 
of New Jersey, January 24, 1956. 
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A.T. & T. CONSENT DECREE 


The subcommittee selected the 
A. T. & T. consent decree for particular 
attention in order to ascertain the rea- 
sons for the wide disparity between relief 
demanded in the Government's com- 
plaint and the relief ultimately obtained 
in the consent decree. In its complaint - 
the Government charged that Western 
Electric had monopolized the manufac- 
ture, distribution, and sale of telephones, 
telephone apparatus, equipment, mate- 
rial, and supplies. This monopolization 
allegedly had resulted from the owner- 
ship and control of A. T. & T. s subsidiary, 
Western Electric Co., which manufac- 
tured and sold more than 90 percent of 
all telephones and telephone equipment 
sold in the United States, and directly 
controlled the production of a substan- 
tial part of the remaining 10 percent. 

In order to restore competition in the 
manufacture and sale of telephone 
equipment, the Attorney General sought 
in his complaint to separate Western 
from A. T. & T. and to dissolve Western 
into three competing manufacturing 
concerns. Additional relief would have 
required A.T. & T. and its operating com- 
panies to buy telephone equipment only 
under competitive bidding, and Western 
Electric to dispose of its 50-percent stock 
ownership in Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. 

In the consent decree, however, West- 
ern's manufacturing activities are per- 
mitted to remain part of the Bell Sys- 
tem on the ground that Western is in- 
directly subject to supervision by public 
regulatory bodies. Although the consent 
decree provides patent relief and re- 
quires that licenses be granted to any 
applicant for all existing and future 
patents of the Bell System, no provision 
requires the Bell System to open its 
markets to any manufacturer that may 
receive such a license. The consent de- 
cree, in brief, assures to Western Electric 
the unfettered control of the markets 
that comprise the Bell System. 

In its report, the subcommittee ascer- 
tained the value of the consent decree 
and the reasons for its ineffectiveness. 
The report concluded that the A.T. & T. 
decree “stands revealed as devoid of 
merit ineffective as an instrument to ac- 
complish the purpose of the antitrust 
laws,” and that the consent decrec is a 
blot-on the enforcement history of the 
antitrust laws. 

The subcommittee recommended that 
the Department of Justice reevaluate all 
the facts and circumstances leading to 
the A.T. & T. consent decree and prompt- 
ly to move the court for relief from the 
decree’s inadequacies. 

In connection with its investigation of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion's relationship to engotiations for the 
A. T. & T. consent decree, the subcommit- 
tee ascertained that the Commission had 
failed, despite repeated recommenda- 
tions by its staff over a number of years, 
to investigate telephone rates or even to 
conduct a general telephone rate inquiry. 
The subcommittee noted, also, that as a 
result of a $65 million long-distance 
telephone rate that had been authorized 
by the FCC in 1953 without a hearing, 
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long-distance telephone users may have 
been overcharged $159 million in the 
year 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

To remedy this situation, the subcom- 
mittee recommended that the FCC in- 
stitute “promptly a comprehensive for- 
mal rate investigation.” Shortly after 
the report was issued, the FCC acted 
upon the subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tion. As a result, on July 24, 1959, the 
FCC ordered A.T. & T. to cut long-dis- 
tance telephone rates by $50 million a 

ear. 
Me OIL PIPELINE CONSENT DECREE 

The oil pipeline consent decree was a 
settlement of an industrywide antitrust 
program started in 1940 to eliminate in 
one proceeding all of the restraints that 
affected commerce in the oil industry. 
Inasmuch as the oil pipeline consent de- 
cree had been in effect since 1941, it was 
selected by the subcommittee for individ- 
ual study primarily because it reflected 
a prolonged enforcement record and de- 
lineated the problems that arise when a 
consent decree becomes the standard for 
an entire industry. 

Although virtually all of the negotia- 
tions for the settlement were devoted to 
the discussions of the antitrust issues 
that are involved in oil industry opera- 
tions unrelated to the operation of oil 
Pipelines, the subcommittee ascertained 
that pressures from the industry caused 
& consent decree that contained no anti- 
trust relief to be submitted to the Court. 
Not only were all antitrust issues thus 
compromised; the Government in the 
consent decree also abandoned claims in 
excess of $1.5 billion for violations of the 
Elkins Act. 

The subcommittee ascertained that the 
Department of Justice had failed to en- 
force compliance with the decree's re- 
quirements, even though according to 
the Department, its terms had been vio- 
lated continuously from its entry in 1941. 
This failure had made the oil pipeline 
consent decree ineffective even within 
that limited area of industry operations 
to which it applied. 

As a consequence, in 1958, the subcom- 
mittee concluded, the oil companies that 
Owned oil pipelines enjoyed virtually the 
Same discriminatory advantages over the 
Other elements of the petroleum indus- 
try that the shipper-owners had in 
1940 when the Attorney General first 
launched his oil industry antitrust pro- 
gram. The oil pipelines continue, for 
the most part, to be operated as private 
Carriers for the benefit of their shipper- 
Owners and as plant facilities to the re- 
fineries to which they connect. 

It is beyond dispute that the record of 
the Department of Justice, in its efforts 
to enforce the oil pipeline consent de- 
Cree, is bad. From the initial reports to 
the Attorney General in 1943, the De- 
Partment of Justice believed that some of 
the defendants continuously had violated 
the terms of the judgment. Despite re- 
Peated recommendations throughout 
the history of the oil pipeline consent 
decree from the staff of the Antitrust 
Division for judicial enforcement of its 
terms, no action in court was taken by 
the Department of Justice until after 
the Antitrust Subcommittee announced 
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its intention to hold public hearings on 
the enforcement of this particular de- 
cree. 

As a result of the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation, the Department of Justice 
brought four cases to enforce the pro- 
visions of the oil pipeline consent de- 
cree. In three of these cases the de- 
fendants agreed to the Department's in- 
terpretation and stipulated that they 
would follow the Attorney General's rul- 
ings in the future. On the remaining 
issue, the Supreme Court, on June 8, 
1959, ruled against the Department of 
Justice. This particular issue, the 
shipper-owner share question, was one of 
the most important that had arisen un- 
der the consent decree. The adverse de- 
cision of the Supreme Court underscores 
the need for additional action by the Jus- 
tice Department if the goal of common 
carrier pipeline transportation in the oil 
industry is to be realized. 

In connection with its investigation of 
the oil pipeline consent decree, the sub- 
committee studied the effects of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulation 
on enforcement of that decree. The 
subcommittee concluded that while the 
ICC nominally is responsible for regu- 
lation of the oil pipeline industry, in 
practice the industry itself decides what 
the ICC will do, and is able to determine 
the extent and character of its own Fed- 
eral regulation. As a result, the inter- 
ests of the general public have been sub- 
ordinated to the private interests of the 
oil pipeline companies. 

On the basis of the subcommittee rec- 
ommendations, the ICC terminated two 
longstanding practices which have con- 
tributed materially to the orientation of 
its activities to the oil industry viewpoint. 
The ICC no longer permits personnel of 
the pipeline companies to work in the 
Commission offices in order to assist in 
the preparation of ICC records and rec- 
ommendations. In addition, the ICC has 
severed its relationship, which had ex- 
isted since 1933, with the engineers-ac- 
countants valuation subcommittee of the 
American Petroleum Institute. In its re- 
port, the subcommittee commended the 
ICC for these actions. 

SHIPPING INVESTIGATION 


In October and November 1959 and 
May 1960, the Antitrust Subcommittee 
conducted 16 days of hearings on anti- 
trust problems in the operation of ocean 
shipping conferences: This inquiry was 
started on August 1, 1958. The main 
focus of the subcommittee in the ocean 
shipping inquiry has been upon the in- 
ter-relationship between the principles 
of free competition underlying the anti- 
trust laws and the antitrust exemption 
of the Shipping Act of 1916. For more 
than 14 months staff counsel examined 
thousands of documents in files of 53 
ocean freight conferences and 9 Ameri- 
can and 4 foreign steamship lines in an 
effort to study as many of the restrictive 
agreements and practices employed by 
the industry as time would permit. At 
the hearings, the subcommittee received 
testimony from officials of the Federal 
Maritime Board and from 23 representa- 
tives of 13 private corporations and asso- 
ciations, 
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The subcommittee’s hearings disclosed 
that the shipping lines frequently have 
conducted their operations without re- 
gard for the requirements of Federal 
law. There have been numerous exam- 
ples of predatory actions against other 
shipping lines and numerous instances 
in which shippers have been victimized. 

The efforts of the Federal Maritime 
Board to secure compliance with the re- 
quirements of Federal law were revealed 
by the hearings to have been largely in- 
effectual over a period that commenced 
long before World War II. In addition 
to what members of the subcommittee 
characterized as incredible regulatory 
neglect by the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, the shipping industry was 
shown to have disregarded the require- 
ments of the Shipping Act to a degree 
that may well have injured our foreign 
commerce, caused American consumers 
to pay more for imported goods and been 
detrimental to American manufacturers 
and exporters. 

When the 1959 portion of the hearings 
was recessed, the subcommittee referred 
127 possible instances of violations of 
the Shipping Act to the Federal Mari- 
time Board and 26 possible other viola- 
tions of law to the Department of Jus- 
tice. These referrals met with prompt 
response. 

The Attorney General, on the basis of 
the subcommittee’s hearings record to 
that time, embarked upon grand jury in- 
vestigations of steamship industry prac- 
tices in San Francisco, and in Washing- 
ton. Numerous subpenas duces tecum 
were issued, directing more than 150 
firms to produce documents for use of the 
grand jury. Preliminary litigation, 
seeking to quash the subpenas, initiated 
by approximately 60 of those served, was 
terminated favorably to the Government 
in June 1960 and the investigations are 
underway. 


The Federal Maritime Board, in re- 
sponse to the subcommittee’s referral of 
possible violations, opened a number of 
important investigative and rulemaking 
dockets. On May 5, 1960, the Vice Chair- 
man of the Federal Maritime Board 
wrote to Chairman CELLER in part, as 
follows: 

During the hearings held in New York last 
October and November, the subcommittee 
brought to light a variety of incidents and 
practices that may have been in violation of 
the shipping statutes. Since then, the Board 
and its staff have reviewed the transcript 
and documentary evidence adduced at the 
hearings, together with the list of possible 
violations prepared by the subcommittee 
staff. We have used this material as a basis 
for further investigations into the practices 
of the shipping industry, and for the 
promulgation of rules of general appli- 
cability. _ 

The list of possible violations prepared by 
the subcommittee staff contained 127 sep- 
arate items. As of this date, we have re- 
viewed all of the items and have initiated 
action in regard to most of them. The Board 
has instituted formal investigations, before 
hearing examiners, in regard to 13 of these 
items, and 2 more are in preparation. Field 
investigations remain in progress in regard 
to 12 of the instances set out on the list; and 
orders requiring the submission of verified 
information under section 21 of the Ship- 
ping Act of 1916 have been issued to numer- 
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ous parties in 3 of these cases, and another 
such order is now ready for issuance. We 
have referred 17 cases to the Department of 
Justice for appropriate Judicial proceedings. 
Twelve of the items are the subject of rule- 
making gs, and such procecdings 
are under active consideration that will in- 
clude six additional items. Eighteen cases 
are in the process of review by our staff. As 
suggested by the subcommittee we have in- 
creased the coordination of our activities 
with those of the Antitrust Division. * * * 
I would particularly like to express the 
Board's appreciation for the assistance and 
cooperation provided by the professional 
staf! of the subcommittee. We will look 
forward to continued coordination of the 
efforts of the subcommittee and the Board 
in connection with information that may 
be brought out in the resumed hearings, 


A number of the new investigative 
dockets opened by the Federal Maritime 
Board in response to the subcommit- 
tee's referrals concern unfiled agree- 
ments required by section 15 of the 
Shipping Act to be filed with and ap- 
proved by the Board. The importance 
of these investigations lies in the fact 
that Federal Maritime Board approval 
of agreements between carriers is a legal 
prerequisite to the exemption of the 
carriers from the prohibitions of the 
antitrust laws. 

Also, the Federal Maritime Board, pur- 
suant to section 21 of the Shipping Act, 
has issued an order requiring the more 
than 350 shipping lines forthwith to file 
with it their rate and other agreements. 

In addition, the Federal Maritime 
Board has instituted investigative 
dockets and rulemaking proceedings af- 
fecting such matters as the filing of 
rates, the distribution of tariffs, rela- 
tions with travel agents, and the like. 

PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY INQUIRY: 

CONTEMPT CITATIONS 

In March 1960, at the request of mem- 
bers of the New Jersey congressional 
delegation, the staff of the Antitrust 
Subcommittee was directed to make a 
study of the activities and operations of 
the Port of New York Authority, in- 
cluding a review of the scope of the au- 
thority’s major operations. 

The Port of New York Authority is an 
interstate, regional development au- 
thority established under bistate com- 
pacts between the States of New York 
and New Jersey approved by Congress in 
1921 and 1922, for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the planning and development 
of termina] and transportation facilities 
and improving the commerce of the port 
district. It was the declared expectation 
of Congress that the effectuation of these 
compacts would “better promote and 
facilitate commerce between the States 
and between the States and foreign na- 
tions and provide better and cheaper 
transportation of property and aid in 
providing better postal, military, and 
other services of value to the Nation.” 
The operations of the Authority exercise 
a far-flung influence on interstate com- 
merce. The yield tax exempt revenues 
in excess of $100 million annually from 
tunnels, bridges, terminals, airports, and 
shops, valued at more than $900 million. 
The port authority’s operations affect 
the economic lives of millions of Amer- 
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icans living outside as well as inside the 
port development area and the States of 
New York and New Jersey. They inti- 
mately affect the operation of Federal 
agences responsible, among other things, 
for the national defense, navigable wa- 
terways, and air, rail, and highway 
trafic. In short, they profoundly affect 
Federal interests of many and various 
kinds. 

Nevertheless, although there were 2 
days of hearings before the subcommit- 
tee in 1952 on a resolution that would 
have withdrawn congressional consent 
from the compacts and the Authority, 
neither the Judiciary Committee, to 
which is assigned responsibility for inter- 
state compacts of this character, nor any 
other congressional committee, has ever 
conducted a general investigation of the 
Port of New York Authority to determine 
its conformance or nonconformance to 
the limits of its authority or the extent 
or adequacy of its performance of its 
responsibilities in the public interest. 

What is more, in recent months, com- 
plaints varying widely in character and 
gravity concerning the operations of the 
port authority under the compacts, have 
come to the attention of the subcommit- 
tee. For example, it has been alleged 
that the port authority, in combining 
revenues for financing purposes from all 
its facilities, rather than reducing tools 
on each facility as it is amortized, places 
an undue burden on the channels of 
interstate commerce and is contrary to 
national transportation policy. It has 
been alleged that the port authority has 
extended its operations beyond the geo- 
graphic limits contemplated by the Con- 
gress. It has been alleged that in the 
letting of certain service and construc- 
tion contracts, the port authority has not 
permitted competition and has failed to 
grant the award to the lowest qualified 
bidder. It has also been asserted that 
the overall operations of the port au- 
thority have at no time been subjected 
to a comprehensive independent audit by 
any governmental agency. 

By letter dated March 11, 1960, Chair- 
man CELLER initiated the inquiry by re- 
questing the executive director of the 
port authority to make certain of the au- 
thority's files available for examination 
by committee staff members. Notwith- 
standing this request, the port authority 
failed for the most part to make avail- 
able the documents requested. Rather, 
it limited itself to supply documents vir- 
tually all of which were already matters 
of public record. 

Against this background, the subcom- 
mittee voted on June 8, 1960, to begin 
a full inquiry into the activities and 
operations of the Port of New York Au- 
thority under the 1921 and 1922 com- 
pacts. Also on the same date, the sub- 
committee addressed a letter to the ex- 
ecutive director of the authority request- 
ing him to make available for examina- 
tion by subcommittee staff representa- 
tives specified documents dating from 
January 1, 1946, and indicating that 
counsel for the subcommittee would call 
at the offices of the authority on June 
15 for the purpose of examining these 
files at that time. 
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Two days later, by letter dated June 
10, the executive director of the author- 
ity raised a number of objections to the 
request for inspection of documents in 
the port authority's files. In the same 
letter he nevertheless expressed the hope 
that when subcommittee counsel called 
at the offices of the authority and met 
with its general counsel, those present 
would reach agreement as to the ma- 
terials to be furnished in aid of the sub- 


_committee’s inquiry. On June 15, coun- 


sel for the subcommittee met with the 
executive director and the general coun- 
sel of the authority at its office. The 
port authority failed to make the re- 
quested documents available. 

Accordingly, on June 15, 1960, sub- 
penas duces tecum were served upon 
Austin J. Tobin, executive director, S. 
Sloan Colt, chairman, board of commis- 
sioners, and Joseph G. Carty, secretary 
to the board of commissioners, of the 
Port of New York Authority, directing 
them to appear before the subcommit- 
tee on June 29, 1960, and to bring with 
them certain records and documents of 
the port authority. 

On June 29, the three port authority 
officials appeared before the subcommit- 
tee and brought with them part of the 
documents demanded in the subpenas, 
but failed and refused to produce cer- 
tain other documents in compliance 
with the subpenas or as ordered by the 
subcommittee. The withheld documents 
are necessary to the subcommittees’ in- 
quiry. On the same day, following the 
appearance of the witnesses, the sub- 
committee unanimously resolyed to re- 
port the failure of the officials to honor 
the subpenas to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and to recommend that the 
committee report this conduct to the 
House with recommendation that the 
port authority officials be cited for con- 
tempt. On June 30, 1960 the Committee 
on the Judiciary adopted this recom- 
mendation. On August 23, 1960, the 
Committee on the Judiciary filed its re- 
ports—Reports Nos. 2117, 2120, and 
2121—on the matter and the House of 
Representatives adopted House Resolu- 
tion 606, House Resolution 607, and 
House Resolution 608, whereby the 
Speaker of the House was directed to and 
did certify the reports of the Committee 
on the Judiciary to the U.S. attorney 
for the District of Columbia. 

It is now the duty of the U.S. attorney 
to bring the matter before the grand 
jury for its action—title II, United 
States Code, section 194. By citing the 
port authority officials for contempt the 
House has thus cleared the way for a 
judicial determination of certain con- 
stitutional and legal issues concerning 
the scope of the investigative powers of 
Congress which the port authority has 
seen fit to raise, 5 

LIAISON WITH ANTITRUST ENFORCEMENT 

AGENCIES 

In addition to the foregoing legisla- 
tive and investigative activities, the 
Antitrust Subcommittee maintains con- 
tinuing liaison with the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice and 
with the Federal Trade Commission in 
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connection with the enforcement by 
those agencies of the antitrust laws. In 
its report on corporate and bank 
mergers, issued in 1955, the subcommit- 
tee had occasion to state: 

The Celler-Kefauver Antimerger Act 
adopted on December 29, 1950, was designed 
precisely to limit future increases in the level 
of economic concentration resulting from 
corporate mergers and acquisitions. How- 
ever, enforcement activity by the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice has been negligible for the most part. 
These agencies have filed all told but 11 
merger cases since the passage of the Celler- 
Kefauver Antimerger Act almost 5 years ago. 
Viewed against the backdrop of over 3,000 
corporate mergers, this paucity of proceed- 
ings indicates to the subcommittee that the 

nt of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission have made but a token gesture 
at enforcement. Indeed, it appears to the 
subcommittee that both enforcement 
agencies have failed to execute the provisions 
of law promptly, vigorously, or effectively. 


Since the issuance of the subcommit- 
tee’s 1955 report, the intensity of Federal 
enforcement activities with respect to 
mergers has increased materially. Thus 
in less than 4 years, commencing Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, the Department of Justice 
instituted 17 antitrust prosecutions, and 
the Federal Trade Commission 23. En- 
forcement of the Antimerger Act is cur- 
rently the most important activity of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice and one of the principal activi- 
ties of the Federal Trade Commission, 

In the 86th Congress, as in past Con- 
gresses, the Antitrust Subcommittee has 
referred numerous specific complaints of 
antitrust violations to the Justice De- 
partment and to the FTC, including vio- 
lations of the Celler-Kefauver Act. In 
many instances the subcommittee stimu- 
lated the intiation of investigative 
and prosecutory proceedings by these 
agencies. 

MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS 


On March 16, 1959, Chairman CELLER 
released the report on his study of tele- 
Vision broadcasting in the United King- 
dom, France, and Italy. This report, en- 
titled “Aspects of Television in Western 
Europe,” was based on Mr. CELLER’S 
firsthand study in the fall of 1958 of 
European television operations. It sup- 
Plements the Antitrust Subcommittee’s 
investigations during the 84th and 85th 
Congresses of the American television 
broadcasting industry. 

Also early in 1959, the subcommittee 
Published a report prepared by the sub- 
committee staff, constituting a revision 
of the subcommittee’s 1950 publication 
entitled “The Antitrust Laws: A Basis 
for Economic Freedom.” This revision 
Collates to date all of the amendments to 
the basic antitrust legislation, and in- 
Cludes all related statutes. Since 1950, 
the subcommittee has had a constant 
demand for copies of this publication 
from educational institutions and busi- 
ness organizations. The up-to-date 
compilation of these laws in the subcom- 
mMittee's publication should be of material 

to the Congress in its con- 
sideration of antitrust matters as well as 
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to students, educational institutions, and 
business organizations. 


PUBLICATIONS, 86TH CONGRESS 


Reports: “The Antitrust Laws: A 
Basis for Economic Freedom,” a staff re- 
port to the Antitrust Subcommittee, 
January 1, 1959; “The Consent Decree 
Program of the Department of Justice,” 
January 30, 1959: “Aspects of Television 
in Western Europe,” committee print, 
January 1959; Finality of Clayton Act 
Orders,” House Report No. 580, June 26, 
1959; “Proceedings against Austin J. 
Tobin,” House Report No. 2117, August 
23, 1960; “Proceedings against S. Sloan 
Colt,“ House Report No. 2120, August 23, 
1960; “Proceedings against Joseph G. 
Carty,” House Report No. 2121, August 
23, 1960. 

Hearings: Finality of Clayton Act 
Orders, Serial No. 3, 1959"; Functional 
Discounts, Serial No. 7, 1959"; Group 
Bargaining by Milk Producers, Serial 
No. 12, 1959“ “Ocean Freight Industry, 
Serial No. 14, 1959-60“; Federal Conflict 
of Interest Legislation, Serial No. 17, 
parts 1 and 2, 1960”; “Return of Sub- 
penas: Port of New York Authority, 
Serial No. 20, 1960.” 

Number of public bills referred to sub- 

oomimittee: No): 5... 
Number of public bills on which hear- 

ings were held-_-.----~-----------.. 
Number of public bills reported to full 


Number of reports flled——— 12 
Number of public bills passed House... 11 
Number of public bills pending in Sen- 


at 1 
Number of Senate bills disposed of- 3 
Number of public bills approved by Pres- 

Ident. „„44„4„„„4/ñ 8 


Henry N. Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, like a 
good newspaper story, the life of Henry 
N. Taylor packed a lot of action in a 
small amount of space. As a Scripps- 
Howard correspondent and a represent- 
ative of one of my hometown papers, the 
Cleveland Press, Harry Taylor’s star 
soared. In the brief 6 years he was a 
member of the working press, this amaz- 
ing young man’s talents sent him with 
the Marines when they landed in Leb- 
anon; to the Castro revolution in Cuba; 
across the United States on Khrushchev’s 
tour: with President Eisenhower through 
Latin America and the Far East. He 
was returning from Moscow and the 
Powers’ trial when he stopped to cover 
the African crisis. If there was a trou- 
ble spot in the world, you could count on 
Harry Taylor’s being there. 

Knowing Harry Taylor well, as I did, 
it is not difficult to imagine the sheer 
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relish with which he approached the 
obscure Congolese village of Tchelenge 
where Prime Minister Lumumba’s army 
was battling Baluba tribesmen, Harry 
could no more resist a news break than he 
could help writing colorfully and well or 
reporting the facts accurately. Nor was 
he a stranger to personal hazards: he 
had sent back dispatches from the heart 
of the riots which precluded President 
Eisenhower's visit to Japan. Now he 
shrugged off reports of dangers lurking 
in the turbulant Kasai province. If 
there was a story there, Harry Taylor 
meant to get it. 

The last dispatch he filed was typical 
of the reporting which won him the 
Ernie Pyle Memorial Award last winter. 
In it he captured the tragic-comic as- 
pects of a primitive revolt, ending it with 
the warning: 

Every indication is that as independence 
gets less and less comfortable for the people 
of the Congo, Lumumba will resort to ever 
more rash and preposterous diversions. This 
means more outcries against American and 
United Nations imperialism and ever widen- 


ing opportunities for communism to rescue 
Congolese nations. 


When the shocking news of Harry’s 
death at the hands of an excited tribes- 
man reached the White House, President 
Eisenhower said: 

As a foreign correspondent Mr. Taylor 
traveled throughout the world reporting the 
news developments of our times for the 
American people. He traveled with me on 
many of the visits I made to many countries. 
Killed in the line of duty, his name joins 
the honor roll of other American reporters 
who have given their lives to the cause of a 
free press and increased public khowledge of 
world affairs. 


Harry Taylor would have modestly 
deprecated these remarks. He was, after 
all, a man with printer's ink in his blood, 
a born newsman, son of another distin- 
guished foreign correspondent. Report- 
ing was food and drink to him. It is 
hard to imagine death coming to this 
high-spirited, very alive young man— 
he was only 31—at the beginning of a 
brilliant career. It is not hard to place 
him in the company of Ernie Pyle, who 
lost his life on Ie Shima, or Raymond 
Clapper, who died in the Marshall Is- 
lands, or Bill Newton, who was lost over 
India. 

The loss to the newspaper world of a 
skillful craftsman is a personal loss to 
me. We spent many hours in one an- 
other’s homes. Now his body has been 
brought back to rest in the shadow of the 
school both he and I attended, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, at Charlottesville. 
His byline will be seen no more. He 
has gone on his last great assignment, 
and I think he would grin to hear me 
recite a few lines of doggerel written 
by another newspaperman, Ben Scoville, 
along time ago: 

Some nf I'll pass by the great gates of 


go 

And see a man pass through, unquestioned 
and bold. 

‘Asaint?’ T'll ask, and old Peter u reply: 

No, he carries a pass—he's a newspaper 
guy.’” 
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Legislative Review of the Achievements of 
Congress During Past 6 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a statement by me on the legislative 
record, digest of achievements, and 
status of presidential recommendations, 
86th Congress, 2d session, January 6, 
1960, to September 1, 1960. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE REVIEW OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS 
or Concress Duntnec Past 6 YEARS 
(By Senate Majority Leader LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON) 

The close of a Congress is always a mat- 
ter of great significance. It is a period of 
summing up; of judgment; of deciding 
whether the Congress has fulfilled its obli- 
gations to the American people. 

But the adjournment of this session Is of 
unusual importance in our history. It 
marks the close of the longest period of 
divided government this Nation has ever 
known. 

SIX YEARS 


For 6 years, the Congress of the United 
States has been controlled by one political 
party and the executive agencies of our 
Government by another. This is a situation 
which was not contemplated by the found- 
ing fathers and which political scientists 
have regarded with apprehension. 

It would not be accurate to say that di- 
vided Government brought our country 
to a paralysis or to a halt. This would 
have resulted had the Democratic majori- 
tles sought to use their strength to ham- 


string and harnss the President. This they 
did not do. 
SEEK THE BEST, ATTAIN THE POSSIBLE 
Instead, the Democratic majorities 


adopted the philosophy that Americans 
must make the best out of the circum- 
stances which prevail. The result was a 
remarkable series of achievements that have 
few—if any—parallels in American history. 

The guidelines for the Democratic ma- 
jorities could be summed up as an effort to 
seek the best and to attain the possible. 
It was decided that the best philosophy 
was to attempt to resolve, rather than 
create, issues and that some progress was 
preferable to no progress at all. 

FACING THE ISSUES 

As a result, the Democratic Congresses 
succeeded in facing up to some of the most 
dificult issues of our times. 

Two major civil-rights bills were written 
into law after 82 years of total inactivity 
in this field. 

The Austrian, German, 
Peace Treaties were ratified. 

The United States was authorized to par- 
ticipate in the International Finance 
Corporation to help solve the problems of 
the underdeveloped nations of the world. 

Our country was committed to the con- 
cept Of atoms for peace by ratification of 
the statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

An Inter-American Development Bank 
was established to accelerate the economic 


and Japanese 
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development of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

An East-West Center was established in 
Hawaii to provide a meeting ground for the 
intellectual and cultural leaders of the East 
and the West. 

The minimum wage was increased from 75 
cents to a dollar an hour. 

The largest roadbuilding program in his- 
tory was launched. 

The 1958 recession was met by prompt and 
vigorous congressional action in the fleld of 
housing, public works, reclamation, and 
roadbullding and the beneficial effects of 
these programs became apparent the follow- 
ing year. y 

The Small Business Investment Act was 
approved to provide loans to State and fed- 
erally chartered small business investment 
companies. 

A program was launched under congres- 
sional initiative to bring the United States 
into the development and exploration of 
outer space. 

Congressional recommendations were made 
to strengthen the Nation's defenses, 

A landmark social security law established 
the basic principle of disability compensa- 
tion at age 50 and extended the coverage of 
the act and lowered the retirement age for 
women. 

The Upper Colorado River Basin project— 
the dream of conservationists for more than 
50 years—finally became a reality. 

Alaska and Hawai! were both admitted to 
the Union as States. 

The Niagara River power development pro- 
gram was authorized. 

The cloture rules of the Senate were lib- 


eralized. 

Legislation to curb racketeering that was 
preying upon honorable working men and 
women was placed on the statute books. 

Broad programs were enacted to provide 
housing for our people and keep our economy 
healthy. 

The greatest health research programs in 
all recorded history were launched to give 
humanity some hope for relief from the 
Killing and crippling diseases. 

The controversial Antarctic Treaty was 
ratified which holds forth the promise of 
securing one area of the world from warlike 
moves. 

These are only a few of the achievements 
of the past 6 years. A more extended lst 
will be placed in the record at the end of 
this statement and I ask unanimous consent 
to do so. 

STRAINS APPARENT 


Despite these achievements, however, the 
strains of divided government were appar- 
ent at every turn. These strains became 
greater as we approached the decisive year 
of 1960 in which the American people will 
have the opportunity to bring divided gov- 
ernment to an end, 

It has not been possible to work out satis- 
factory legislation to meet the pressing prob- 
lems of agriculture. 

Bilis to aid the pockets of economic reces- 
sion which scar the face of our country have 
been vetoed. 

The only legislation attainable to help our 
senior citizens with their health problems is 
considered by many to be inadequate to the 
needs. 

A needed boost in the wage floor could not 
be achieved—nor could extended coverage. 

Legislation to help in the education of our 
children has become bogged down. 

ISSUES MUST BE RESOLVED 


These are problems which must be sub- 
mitted to the American people. The 6 years 
of divided government have worked in many 
respects but it is obvious that there are 
issues whose resolution will be extremely 
difficult if divided government continues. 
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Furthermore, divided government—to 
work at all—demands the utmost in for- 
bearance from all participants. Heated par- 
tisanship at any key position can complicate 
the problems of divided government beyond 
endurance, 

It is obvious that the American people 
approve of the responsible approach of the 
Democratic Congress to the Nation's prob- 
lems. 

The record of the congressional Democrats 
has been submitted to the American people 
on three separate occasions since 1952. On 
each test, the American people have returned 
increasing Democratic majorities to the 
House and the Senate. 

The full achievement of Democratic pro- 
grams, however, requires close cooperation 
between the executive and legislative 
branches under our system of government. 
This can be determined only by the action 
of the people themselves. 

Briefly from January 6 to July 3, when we 
recessed for the conventions, we had in the— 
INTERNATIONAL AREA 

Extended the mutual security program for 
1 year and authorized $1.3 billion for eco- 
nomic assistance, technical assistance, and 
special activities ($2.7 billion for military 
assistance and development loan funds for 
1961 previously authorized). Public Law 86- 
472, 

Authorized U.S. participation in parliamen- 
tary conferences with Mexico. Public Law 
86-420 


Extended for 2 years (June 30, 1962) au- 
thority of the President to control exports of 
strategic and critical materials. Public Law 
86-464 


Authorized land acquisition in District of 
Columbia for donation to Pan-American 
Health Organization as headquarters site. 
Public Law 86-395. 

Reaffirmed sense of Congress that upon 
achievement of disarmament agreements the 
United States should join with other coun- 
tries in a program for peace. 

Authorized payment of $6 million to Jap- 
anese nationals, formerly on Bonin Islands, 
in settlement of all claims against the United 
States. Public Law 86-486. 

Provided for U.S. participation in Inter- 
national Development Association to help 
provide assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, Public Law 86-565. 

Provided for admission of approximately 
5,000 nonquota immigrants as part of the 
international program for resettlement of 
European refugees. Public Law 86-648. 

Authorized agreement with Mexico under 
treaty of February 3, 1944, for construction of 
a major international storage dam on the 
Rio Grande. Public Law 86-605. 

Authorized the President, Secretary cf 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Surgeon General to conduct an international 
cooperative program in health research, train- 
ing, and planning. Public Law 86-610. 

Authorized appointment of U.S. Citizens 
Commission to participate in NATO Citizens 
Convention to explore ways to develop demo- 
cratic freedom by economic and political 
means. Public Law 86-719, approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1960. 

Authorized funds to effect U.S. participa- 
tion In International Bureau for Protection 
of Industrial Property, pursuant to treaty. 
Public Law 86-614. 

Effectuated convention with Cubr for con- 
servation of shrimp. 

Ratified the Florence agreement to en- 
courage the exchange of cultural, scientific, 
and educational materials. 

Ratified the Mexican Broadcasting Agree- 
ment to provide AM radio frequency priori- 
tles between the United States and Mexico 
broadcasting stations. 


1960 


Ratified Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and 
Security Between the United States and 
Japan. 

Extended through June 30, 1961, suspen- 
sion of duties on imports of metal scrap. 
Public Law 86-606. 


DEYENSE—SPACE—SECURITY 


Authorized $211.4 million for fiscal 1961 
programs of Atomic Energy Commission, in- 
cluding $13 million for power reactor plants 
for the Antarctic. Public Law 86-457. 

Authorized $1.1 billion for 1961 project 
construction at Army, Navy, and Air Force 
installations here and abroad. Public Law 
86-500. 

Authorized construction of 4 modern naval 
vessels at cost of $157.9 million as part of 
1961 program involving 57 vessels. Public 
Law 86-471. 

Authorized $970 million for NASA activ- 
ities for fiscal year 1961. Public Law 86-481. 

Approved transfer of Development Opera- 
tions Division of Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency to NASA. 

Extended to June 30, 1962, President's 
authority to allocate and fix priorities for 
strategic materials, grants loans and sub- 
sidies under Defense Production Act to ex- 
pand industrial capacity. Public Law 86-560. 

Extended authority of Secret Service to 
protection of Vice President, next successors 
in line to the Presidency, and to the Vice- 
President-elect. 

Extended for 2 years, to June 30, 1962, 
authority for direct and guaranteed loans 
to veterans for homes, farms, or business. 
Public Law 86-665. 

Waived payment of premiums on national 
life insurance policies for certain totally 
disabled veterans. Public Law 86-497. 

Permitted conversion or exchange of na- 
tional life insurance policies to a new modi- 
fied plan. 

Provided additional compensation for dis- 
abled veterans with more than three chil- 
dren, Public Law 86-499. 

Authorized involuntary retirement after 20 
years’ service of Air Force and Army officers 
who fail to meet, selection requirements for 
Promotion three dor more times. Public Law 

16. 

Provided for additional compensation for 

on disabled veterans. Public Law 86- 


Provided incentive pay for service on nu- 
ae submarines. Public Law 86- 


Amended Reserve Officer Personnel Act to 
equalize promotion opportunity in various 
branches of Armed Forces. Public Law 
88-559. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Provided pay increases of 7% percent for 
Classified and other employees, 8.4 percent for 
Postal workers. Public Law 86-568. 

Provided Federal loans and grants for in- 
dustrial redevelopment in economically de- 
Pressed area. Vetoed. 

Authorized $1 billion a year for fiscal 1962 
and 1963 in Federal aid for primary and sec- 
ondary highway systems and their urban 
extensions. Public Law 86-657. 

Provided for temporary limit of $293 bil- 
lion on national debt for 1 year to June 30, 
1961. Extended to July 1, 1961, 52 percent 
Corporate income tax rate and the existing 
Schedule of excise taxes on alcoholic beyer- 
ages, cigarettes, automobiles and parts, 
transportation of persons, and telephone 
calls, Public Law 86-564. 

Authorized increase of $75 million to $650 
™Million—on the amount of loans Small Busi- 
ness Administration may have outstanding. 

Facilitated extension of credit to small 
business enterprises by amendments to Small 
en Investment Act. Public Law 86- 

Authorized creation of an Office of Inter- 
national Travel and Tourism in Department 
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of Commerce to promote travel to the United 
States. 

Extended for 2 years, to June 30, 1962, 
authority of Federal Reserve Board to buy 
U.S. securities directly from the Treasury. 
Public Law 86-567. 

Permitted personal income tax deduction 
of all medical expenses incurred by any tax- 
payer in care of dependent parent over 65. 
Public Law 86-470. 

Revised method for treatment of railroad 
corporation income resulting from discharge 
of indebtedness in receivership or under 
bankruptcy proceedings. Public Law 86—496. 

Reduced cabaret tax from 20 percent to 
10 percent. Public Law 86-422. 

Authorized sale of surplus cotton to do- 
mestic textile industry at prices enabling it 
to compete in export market. 

Exempted real estate loans guaranteed by 
a State or a State authority from limitations 
of Federal Reserve Act. 

Permitted tax credit on foreign income by 
corporations to be taken on overall instead 
of country-by-country basis. Public Law 
86-780, approved September 14, 1960. 

Increased subsidy for domestic ship con- 
struction, for 2 years, to 55 percent of cost 
in foreign yards. Public Law 86-607. 

Provided $2%4 million a year for 3 years 
as subsidy to meet foreign competition in 
construction of trawlers, to aid New England 
fishing industry. Public Law 86-516. 

Fixed wheat price supports at 75 percent of 
parity, reduced acreage 25 percent, provided 
for payment in kind for land withdrawn and 
devoted to soll and water conservation uses. 

Established a Commission on Problems of 
Rural Counties and Smaller Communities. 

Extended for 3 months, to March 31, 1961, 
the Sugar Act of 1948, fixing quotas of do- 
mestic and foreign producers; gave President. 
authority to readjust Cuba's quota. Public 
Law 86-592. 

Stabilized price supports for tobacco. 
Public Law 86-389. 

Required marketing quotas for rice be 
established when total supply exceeds 
normal. Public Law 86-408. 

Authorized donation of Federal surplus 
property to cooperative agriculture exten- 
sion agencies of States and counties. Pub- 
lic Law 86-570. 

Created an Agricultural Research and De- 
velopment Commission to find and promote 
new industrial uses for farm products. 

Authorized $1.4 billion public works proj- 
ects on fivers and harbors for flood control 
and improvement of navigation. Public Law 
86-645. 

Established Office of Water Pollution Con- 
trol and increased to 690 million a year grants 
to local governments to pay 30 percent of 
cost of construction of sewage treatment 
works. Vetoed. 

Created an Office of Coal Research to find 
new uses for coal, encourage production and 
conservation, and otherwise stimulate the 
industry. Public Law 86-599. 

Authorized $250 million for construction 
of San Luis unit of Central Valley, Calif., 
water supply project. Public Law 86-488. 

HEALTH AND WELPARE 


Extended to June 30, 1964, authorization 
for funds under Federal Air Pollution Con- 
trol Act and continuation of public hearings. 

Authorized health benefits program for re- 
tired civil service workers. Public Law 86- 
724. approved September 8, 1960. 

Extended to June 30, 1965, authorization 
for $2 million a year in project grants to 
schools training public health personnel. 
Public Law 86-720, approved September 8, 
1960. 

Established a system of licensing and con- 
trol over manufacture of narcotic drugs. 
Public Law 86-429. 

Extended milk for chil- 
dren to June 30, 1961, and authorized maxi- 
mum expenditures of $85 million in fiscal 
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1960 and $95 million in 1961. Public Law 
86—446. 

Tighten control over use of coal-tar color- 
ing in food, drugs, and cosmetics. Public 
Law 86-618. 

Authorized $1.2 billion housing program; 
renewed authority of various programs; au- 
thorized funds for veterans’ housing loans, 
farm housing loans, college dormitories, 
urban-renewal slum clearance, community 
facilities, and housing for aged. 

Authorized $100 million program for loans 
and planning grants to aid improvement of 
mass commuter transportation facilities in 
metropolitan areas as part of urban re- 
development. 

Authorized $1.8 billion 2-year program for 
school construction and teachers’ salaries, 

Increased Federal contributions to land- 
grant colleges for resident teaching grants. 
Public Law 86-658. 

Amended Defense Education Act by elim- 
inating oath disclaiming disloyalty, re- 
taining pledge of allegiance; fixed penalty 
for seeking or obtaining aid under the act 
while a member of a subversive group. 

Authorized Federal grants of $5 million 
a year for 5 years to local communities and 
nonprofit agencies to finance projects to 
combat juvenile delinquency; established a 
national advisory council. i 

Provided for 10-percent increase in an- 
nuities for retired Foreign Service officers 
and survivors. Public Law 86-612, approved 
July 12, 1960. 

Extended the mandatory provisions of the 
Federal Mine Safety Act to all underground 
mines regardless of size. 

Authorized Post Office Department to seek 
court. orders to curb use of mails for dis- 
tribution of obscene or fraudulent matter. 
Public Law 86-673. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

Enacted a civil-rights measure which au- 
thorized Federal courts, through appointed 
referees, to safeguard voting rights; fixed 
penalties for obstruction of court orders and 
for flight to avoid prosecution for vandalism; 
required preservation of Federal election rec- 
ords for 22 months; authorized availability 
of funds for education of servicemen’s chil- 
dren in areas where schools are closed by in- 
tegration disputes. Public Law 86-449. 

Required that bank mergers have approval 
of Federal Reserve Board, Comptroller of Cur- 
rency, or Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion as an insurance against monopoly. 
Public Law 86-463. 

Authorized Attorney General to compel 
production of documents required as evi- 
dence in civil antitrust proceedings. 

Legalized community antenna booster sta- 
tions to bring broadcast programs to remote 


areas. 

Restored to States jurisdiction over voting, 
taxing, education, and law enforcement 
rights on federally owned land. 

Revised Federal election laws governing 
campaign contributions and spending. 

Established a Commission on Metropolitan 
Problems and Urban Development. 

Authorized 5-year program of payments to 
State and local governments in lieu of taxes 
for Federal lands; established a board to ad- 
minister program and report on need for 
permanent policy. 

Amended Communications Act to limit 
equal time provisions for duration of 1960 
presidential campaign to major party candi- 
dates. Public Law 86-677, approved August 
24, 1960. $ 

Provided for creation of a commission to 
plan for a national observance of the 175th 
anniversary of the Constitution, 1964. 

Created a commission to formulate plans 
for a memorial to Woodrow Wilson in the 
District of Columbia. 

Proposed constitutional amendment giving 
the District of Columbia three votes in the 
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electoral college and its citizens the right to 
vote for President and Vice President. 

Provided for an elected mayor, city council, 
school board, and nonvoting delegate to the 
House from the District of Columbia. 

Following is a brief list of major actions 
taken between August 8 and September 1, 
1960. 

Antarctic Treaty: Ratified Antarctic Treaty 
assuring that the Antarctic Continent and 
surrounding areas will be used exclusively for 
peaceful purposes, that freedom of scientific 
investigation will be maintained and freezes 
existing territorial claims and rights in the 
Antarctic. > 

Mutual security appropriations: Appro- 
priated $3,722 million for foreign aid, Pub- 
lic Law 86-704, approved September 2, 1960. 

Latin American development: Authorized 
$500 million for assistance in the develop- 
ment of Latin America and $100 million for 
aid in the reconstruction of Chile, Public 
Law 86-735, approved September 8, 1960. 

Minimum wage: Increased the minimum 
wage from $1 to $1.25 over a 3-year period 
and extended coverage to some 4 million 
workers. 

Mutual security contingency fund: Pro- 
vided foran increased authorization of $100 
million for the President’s mutual security 
contingency fund for fiscal 1961 to meet 

emergency needs in Africa and other areas 
of the world—contingency fund total of $250 
million in authorizations. 

Social security-medical care for aged; Pro- 
vided increased social security coverage under 
existing programs and authorized a new pro- 
gram of Federal grants to the States for 
medical care for the aged. Public Law 86- 
778, approved September 13, 1960. 

Lead-zinc mining: Provided for stabilizing 
the mining of lead and zine by small pro- 
ducers in the United States. Vetoed Septem- 
ber 2, 1960. 

Helium: Authorized a long-range program 
for the conservation of helium, Public Law 
86-777, approved September 13, 1960. 

Public works: Provided $3,969 million for 
public works projects, flood control, and re- 


unications 
Act by fixing penalties for acceptance of 
payola and for other abuses and questionable 
practices. Public Law 86-752, approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960. 

Housing: Extended life of home repair and 
improvement program and lifted the ceiling 
on FHA insurance; increased the revolving 
loan for college housing loans by 6500 million 
and increased the révolving fund for com- 
munity facility loans by $50 million. Public 
Law 86-784, approved September 14, 1960. 

Second supplemental: Appropriated $162,- 
186,981 for various agencies and programs, 
including $65 million for mutual security, 
had Law 86-722, approved September 8, 

District of Columbia police and firemen: 
Unanimously approved 7.5-percent salary in- 
creases for Metropolitan Police, District of 
Columbia firemen, U.S. Park Police, and 


781, approved September 14, 1960. 

District of Columbia teachers: Unanimous- 
ly approved a 7,5-percent increase in salary 
for teachers and officials of the District school 
system. Public Law 86-773, approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960 

Antikickback statute: Unanimously cleared 
for the White House extending the anti- 
kickback” statute to all negotiated con- 
tracts. Public Law 86-695, approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1960, 
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Transportation: Unanimously provided for 
licensing independent freight forwarders. 
This was the record of the 2d session of the 
86th Congress. 

AGRICULTURE 

In the first session, in 1959, we: 

REA: Restored authority of REA Admin- 
istrator to approve or disapprove loans with- 
out supervision by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Vetoed. Final passage, 60 to 27. 

Wheat supports: Provided price support at 
90 percent of parity; reduced acreage allot- 
ments by 25 percent below the allotment it 
would otherwise receive for the 1960 and 
1961 crops; and limited wheat supports to 
$35,000 a year for each producer. Final pas- 
sage, division vote. Action clearing bill for 
President adopted by vote of 44 to 40. 
Vetoed. 

Tobacco supports: Stabilized and protected 
the level of tobacco price supports by per- 
mitting the support price to be either the 
1958 level or 90 percent of new parity, which- 
ever is lower, until 90 percent of old parity 
exceeds either of these levels. Voice vote. 
Vetoed 

Special school milk program: Raised limi- 
tation on special school milk program to $80 
million for 1960 and 1961. Increased to $78 
million for current year. Public Law 86- 
163, approved August 18, 1959. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Cloture; Liberalized the cloture rule by 
providing that two-thirds of the Senators 
voting may close debate on any measure, in- 
cluding rule changes; and affirming the fact 
that the Senate is a continuing body. Final 
passage, 72 to 22. 

Hawali: Provided for admission of Hawali 
to the Union as the 50th State. Final pas- 
sage, 76 to 15. Public Law 86-3, approved 
March 18, 1959. 

Alaska Omnibus Act: Amended various 
Federal laws to facilitate orderly transition 
from territorial to statehood status. Public 
Law 86-70, approved June 25, 1959. 

Home rule: Provided for an elected mayor, 
city council, and a nonvoting delegate to the 
House of Representatives for the District of 
Columbia. 

ECONOMY 


Economic study: Provided $200,000 for a 
major study of the Nation’s economy by the 
Joint Congressional Economic Committee. 
Voice vote. 

Unemployment problems: Established a 

ion on Unemployment Problems of 
11 members, 5 to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident and 6 by Congress, to make a study of 
„ and report in 60 days. Voice 
vote. 

Clayton Act: Amended Clayton Act to ex- 
pedite procedures for enforcement by Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Public Law 86-107, 
approved July 23, 1959. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund: Increased U.S. subscription to the 
International Fund by $1.375 bil- 
lion and the World Bank by $3.175 billion. 
Final passage, 73 to 10. Public Law 86-48, 
approved June 17, 1959. 

Health for peace: Authorized a $50-mil- 
lion-a-year program to improve health con- 
ditions through international cooperation in 
research, training, and planning. Final 
passage, 63 to 17. 

Mutual security: Authorized a total of 
$3,543,320,000 for fiscal 1960; authorized an 
appropriation of $2 billion over the next 
2 years for the Development Loan Fund. 
Established center for cultural and technical 
interchange between East and West in Ha- 
wall. Final passage, 65 to 26. Public haw 
86-108, approved July 24, 1959. 

Inter-American Bank: Provided for U.S. 
membership in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank to aid in the economic develop- 
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ment of Latin American countries, Final 
passage, 89 to 3. Public Law 86-147, approved 
August 7, 1959. 

International Wheat Agreement: Ratified 
an extension of the 10-year-old International 
Wheat Agreement for another 3 years, to July 
31,1962. Ratified, 92 to 1. 

LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 

TV education: Authorized grants up to $1 
million to each State for purchase of TV 
facilities and equipment upon their agree- 
ment to provide land, building, and operate 
and maintain an educational channel. 

Railroad retirement: Provided for a 10- 
percent increase in benefits under Railroad 
Retirement and Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Acts. Public Law 86-28, approved May 
19, 1959. 

Labor reform: Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act to curb undemocratic 
and racketeering practices in labor unions 
and labor-management relations. Final 
passage, 90 to 1. Public Law 86-257, approved 
September 14, 1959. 

Housing: Omnibus bill provided for a 
$1.375 billion housing program emphasizing 
low-cost housing, college housing, urban re- 
newal, and a more realistic building program 
for the elderly, Final passage, 60 to 28. 
Conference report adopted by vote of 56 to 31. 
Vetoed. 

A second housing bill (S. 2539) passed in 
1959 was vetoed. The third housing measure, 
identical to S. 2539 with three exceptions, 
was signed into Public Law 86-372, approved 
September 23, 1959. Three exceptions; Col- 
lege classroom PHA Insurance au- 
thorization expiration date removed, and 
the urban renewal capital grant authoriza- 
tion was modified. 

Veterans’ housing: Provided $100 million 
for direct Federal housing loans to veterans 
in rural and small urban areas. Permits the 
Administration to allow lenders to charge 
51, percent on GI housing loans. Public 
Law 86-73, approved June 30, 1959. 

Depressed areas: Authorized a new Federal 
program with an initial authorization of 
$389,500,000 in loans and grants for indus- 
trial redevelopment in economically de- 
2 areas, Final passage, 49 to 46. Ve- 


Air pollution: Extended the Federal air- 
polilution-control program, authorized funds, 
and provided for agency cooperation, Pub- 
lic Law 86-365, approved September 22, 1959. 

Health benefits—Federal employees: Pro- 
vides for a voluntary Federal civilian em- 
ployees health benefit program comparable 
to those available to other large employce 
groups by authorizing payroll deductions and 
an equal contribution by the Government to 
meet the costs of the program. Final passage, 
81 to 4. Public Law 86-382, approved Sep- 
tember 28, 1959. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


AEC: Authorized $165,400,000 for a total 
of 43 new construction projects; $7 million 
for the Euratom research and development 
program; $55,500,000 for the cooperative 
power reactor demonstration program; and 
extends for another 5 years the compulsory 
licensing of atomic energy. Public Law 86- 
50, approved June 23, 1959. 

Modern Navy: Authorized $110 million con- 
struction program of modern naval yessels 
for 1960. Public Law 86-23, approved May 
13, 1960. 

: Extended for 2 years, until June 

30, 1961, the present Airport Act at the same 

level of annual authorization, $63 million 

for 1960 and 1961. Substitute adopted 71 

15 ae Public Law 86-72, approved June 29, 
NATURAL RESOURCES 

TVA financing: Authorized issuance of up 
to $750 million revenue bonds by TVA to 
finance additional power facilities subject to 
congressional] and Treasury Department ap- 


1960 


proval. Public 
August 6, 1959. 

In 1958: 

Defense reorganization: Public Law 85- 
559 provided for a complete reorganization of 
the Defense Department. 

Federal-aid highways: As an antirecession 
measure authorized $3.2 billion in new Fed- 
eral funds for highway construction and au- 
thorized a one-half of 1 percent bonus in 
Federal interstate highway funds to States 
that agree to regulate billboard advertising 
along the Interstate Highway System. Pub- 
lic Law 381. 

Area redevelopment: Authorized $280 mil- 
lion in Federal aid for distressed areas sufer- 
ing from chronic unemployment. Vetoed. 

Unemployment benefits: Public Law 441 
extended the duration of the period in which 
Jobless workers could collect unemployment 
checks. 

Social security: Increased OASI benefits 
by 7 percent. 

Civilian Space Agency: Created a new 
civilian agency to direct the Nation’s scien- 


law 86-137, approved 


Postal rate-pay increases: Provided in- 
creases for first-, second-, third-, and fourth- 
class mall and authorized a permanent 7.5- 
Percent pay increase for all field service em- 
ployees except those in level 20. Public 
Law 426. 

Federal pay raise: Public Law 462 provided 
for an average 10-percent pay increase. 

National Defense Education Act: Enacted 
& 7-year $1 billion program of loans and 
grants to students and schools to enable 
needy students to continue their education. 
Public Law 864. 

Emergency housing: Enacted Public Law 
364 to encourage and expedite the construc- 
tion and financing of a substantial number 
of new housing units, placing primary em- 
Phasis on expanding and amending existing 
Programs to provide economic relief. 

Aviation Agency: Created a Federal Avl- 
ation Agency to assume authority over the 
Nation's airways. Public Law 726. 

Military pay raise: Public Law 422 in- 
Creased the basic pay, by varying percent- 
Ages. for nearly all military personnel with 
More than 2 years’ service. 

Superliner construction: Authorized the 
Federal Maritime Board to contract for the 
construction and sale of two superliner pas- 
Senger vessels. Public Law 521. 

Atomic data exchange: Public Law 479 
authorized increased exchange of atomic 
Weapons information and materials with 
U.S. allles. 

Small business agency: Public Law 536 
gave the Small Business Administration 
Permanent status, a decided victory for small 
business groups. 

Capital for small business: Public Law 
699, the Small Business Investment Act, pro- 
vided for loans to State and federally chart- 
ered small business investment companies. 

Farm surplus disposal: Public Law 931 ex- 
tended for 18 months, to December 31, 1959, 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 

© Act and increased from 84 billion to 
$6.25 billion the value of surplus commodi- 
dies that can be sold to friendly foreign 
Countries for local currencies. 

Alaska: After a 42-year deadlock Congress 
enacted Public Law 508 admitting Alaska to 
the Union as the 49th State. 

Minerals exploration: Public Law 701 es- 
tablished an Office of Minerals Exploration 
a permanent agency within the Depart- 
ment of the Interlor to provide Federal as- 
sistance for mineral exploration projects. 

Construction speedups: The Congress 
adopted two resolutions calling on the ad- 
Ministration to accelerate all civu and mili- 
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tary construction projects for which funds 
had been previously as one 
means of checking a recession. 

Hospital construction: Public Law 664 ex- 
tended for 5 years the program of Federal 
grants for hospital construction, 

Presidential pensions: Public Law 1745 
provided s pension of $25,000 a year for 
former Presidents and a pension of $10,000 
to widows of former Presidents provided they 
gave up any other Federal annuity or pen- 
sion. 


In 1957: 

Civil Rights Act: Enacted into Public Law 
315 the first civil rights measure to pass 
the Senate since 1875: Created an executive 
Commission on Ciyil Rights; empowered the 
Attorney General to seek an injunction when 
an individual was deprived or about to be 
deprived of the right to vote; and allows 
the judge to decide whether the defend- 
ant in such cases should be tried with or 
without a jury. 

Middle East, Public Law 7: Authorized the 
President to cooperate with and assist any 
Middle East nations desiring help in the 
development of economic strength, and to 
ene military assistance programs with 

em. 

oe 1 3 Treaty: Ratified the stat- 
u ional Atomic Energy Agency 
designed to implement the 1953 atoms-for- 
peace proposal. 

Atomic insurance: Permitted the Govern- 
ment to provide indemnities of up to $500 
million for damages resulting from nuclear 
accidents In private industry. Public Law 
256. 

Housing: lLiberalized several existing 
housing programs; lowered the minimum 
downpayment required to buy a house with 
an FHA-insured mortgage and gave FNMA 
additional funds for buying home mortgages 
from banks and other private lenders to 
alleviate the tight-money market. Public 
Law 104. 

Upper Colorado project: Authorized a 
$760-million Upper Colorado River Basin 
water storage and reclamation project. 
Public Law 485. 

Health program: Enacted Public Law 911 
providing traineeships for professlonal pub- 
lic health personnel; advanced training for 
professional nurses; practical nurse training; 
extension of hospital survey and construc- 
tion programs; and assistance in mental 
health programs. 

Public Law 836 provides for a 3-year $90- 
million construction program for health re- 
search facilities. 

Flood insurance: An experimental 85 to 
$7.5 billion Federal flood insurance and loan 
contract program. Public Law 1016. 

Surplus disposal: Enacted Public Law 962 
increasing from $1.5 to $3 billion the limit 
surplus sales for foreign currencies. 

Customs simplification: Enacted into law 
a single valuation system, based on the price 
at which the goods were offered for sale as 
exports, instead of the old system under 
which the higher of two values was used, the 
export price or the price at which the goods 
would be sold in the foreign market. Public 
Law 927. 

Seventy thousand public housing units: 
Provided for 35,000 units a year for 2 years 
but made Federal aid contingent upon a 
workable slum clearance program in local 
communities. Public Law 1020. 

Atomic merchant ship: Provided for con- 
struction of an atomic-powered merchant 
ship to promote the peacetime application 
of atomic energy; estimated cost, $37 mll- 
lion. Public Law 848. 

Mineral stockpile: Authorized a 24-year 
subsidy program for mining tungsten, fluor- 
spar, asbestos, and columbium-tantalum es- 
timated to cost $91.7 million. Public Law 
733. 

Servicemen’s suryiyors: Increased benefits 
for survivors of servicemen and brought 2. 
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850,000 military under social se- 
curity. Public Law 881. 

Water pollution: Increased Federal funds 
available to States for developing water pol- 
lution control programs and authorized a 
maximum of $500 million to assist communi- 
ties to bulld sewage treatment works. Pub- 
lic Law 660. 

Niagara power: Authorized power develop- 
ment at Niagara Falls. Public Law 159. 

Deferred grazing: Enacted Public Law 25 
designed to aid ranchers and farmers in 
drought disaster areas by paying them to 
keep their livestock off parched grazing lands 
until the drought ended and pastures 
reestablished. 

Farm surplus disposal: Extended the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act to June 30, 1958, and increased from $3 
billion to 84 billion the value of surplus 
commiodities that could be sold to friendly 
foreign countries. 

Veterans’ compensation: Public Law 168 
Increased compensation payments for sery- 
ice-connected disabilities by 10 percent with 
more for 100-percent disability. 

Immigration laws: Public Law 316, dealing 
primarily with hardship cases, authorized 
admittance of approximately 60,000 aliens; 
authorized unlimited entry, for a 2-year 
period, of alien orphans adopted by US. 
citizens. 

In 1956: 

Farm bills: HR. 12 to restore rigid sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity on basic com- 
modities. Vetoed. 

After the veto the Congress again con- 
sidcred and passed a farm measure re 
mandatory price supports for small feed 
grains and gave the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture discretionary authority to establish a 
two-price plan for rice; set up an acreage 
reserve program-to compensate producers 
for reducing their 1956-59 crops of basic 
commodities below their allotments or base 
acreages. Public Law 540. 

Social security: Liberalized the Social Se- 
curity Act by reducing the retirement age 
fcr women from 65 to 62 and established a 
disability program at age 50; extended cover- 
age to lawyers, dentists, chiropractors, osteo- 
paths, veterinarians, optometrists, share- 
croppers, etc. Public Law 880. 

Thirteen-year highway program: Au- 
thorized the largest roadbullding program in 
history: $31.5 billion in Federal-State funds 
over a 13-year period; also ded for new 
taxes scheduled to yield $14.8 billion over a 
16-year period. Public Law 627. 

In 1955: 

Housing amendments of 1955: Authorized 
45,000 public housing units through July 
31, 1956, and increased the authorization 
for assistance in slum clearance and urban 
renewal by $200 million annually in fiscal 
1956 and 1957. Public Law 345. 

Railroad retirement: Permitted pensioners 
to receive both social security and railroad 
retirement benefit payments; and increased 
a spouse's maximum annuity from 640 a 
month to $51.80. Public Law 283. 

Defense of Formosa, Pescadores: Author- 
ized the President to use U.S. Armed Forces 
in defense of Formosa and the Pescadores 
against Chinese Communists. Public Law 4. 

International finance: Authorized U.S. 
Participation in the International Finance 
Corporation and authorized $35,168,000 as 
the U.S. subscription to IFC. IFO grew out 
of demands of underdeveloped countries for 
credits not readily obtainable from the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction. Pub- 
lic Law 350. 

Reciprocal trade: Extended the President's 
authority to negotiate reciprocal trade agree- 
arising por pant POLOS 20 M the 

point pro 80 
Tariff Commission could recommend action 
if a business enterprise producing goods in 
commercial quantities was suffering seri- 
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ously from import competition. Public Law 
86. 


Minimum wage increase: Raised hourly 
minimum wage from 78 cents to 81 effective 
March 1, 1956. Public Law 381. 

Armed Forces pay increase: Granted to 
officers with more than 3 years’ service and 
warrant officers and enlisted men with more 
than 2 years’ service pay increases based on 
rank and length of service, ranging from 6 
to 25 percent; provided an increase in special 
monthly pay for hazardous air and sub- 
marine duty; increased retired pay by 6 per- 
cent. Public Law 20. 

Military reserves strengthened: Established 
the first comprehensive program aimed ex- 
clusively at bolstering US. military reserve 
forces; authorized up to 250,000 men be- 
tween 17 and 18% to sign up annually for 
3 to 6 months’ active duty providing they 
remain in the Ready Reserve until their 
service time totals 8 years. Public Law 305. 

GI education: Granted full educational 
benefits under the Korean GI bill to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who were on active 
duty on or before January 31, 1955. Public 
Law 7. 

Upper Colorado project: Authorized a $760 
million Upper Colorado River Basin water 
storage and reclamation project. Public Law 
485. 

Health program: Enacted Public Law 911, 
providing traineeships for professional public 
health personnel; advanced training for pro- 
fessional nurses; practical nurse training; 
extension of hospital survey and construc- 
tion programs; and assistance in mental 
health programs. 

Public Law 835 provided for a 3-year $90 
million construction program for health re- 
search facilities. 

Flood insurance: An experimental 85 bil- 
lion to $7.5 billion Federal flood insurance 
and loan contract program. Public Law 1016. 

Surplus disposal: Enacted Public Law 962 
increasing from $1.5 billion to $3 billion the 
limit surplus sales for foreign currencies. 

Customs simplification: Enacted into law 
a single valuation system, based on the price 
at which the goods were offered for sale as 
exports, instead of the old system under 
which the higher of two values was used, 
the export price or the price at which the 
goods would be sold in the foreign märket. 
Public Law 927. 

Seventy thousand public units: 
Provided for 35,000 units a year for 2 years 
but made Federal aid contingent upon a 
workable slum clearance program in local 
communities. Public Law 1020. 

Atomic merchant ship: Provided for con- 
struction of an atomic-powered merchant 
ship to promote the peacetime application 
of atomic energy: estimated cost, 837 mil- 
lion. Public Law 848. 

Mineral stockpile: Authorized a 24-year 
subsidy program for mining tungsten, fluor- 
spar, asbestos, and columbium-tantalum; 
pip ied to cost $91.7 million, Public Law 


Servicemen’s survivors: Increased benefits 
for survivors of servicemen and brought 
2,850,000 military personnel under social se- 


munities to build sewage-treatment works. 
Public Law 660. 

Farm loans: Public Law 878 increased 
from $15 million to $65 million the amount 
of money available for emergency loans to 
farmers and stockmen under the emergency 
Farm Loan Act. 

Great Plains program: Provided a long- 
Tange program to combat soil erosion in the 
Great Plains area, authorizing a maximum 
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appropriation of 6150 million for the entire 

program and limited the payments for any 

one year to $25 million. Public Law 1021. 
Railroad 


under the Railroad Retirement Act by 10 
percent, Public Law 1013. 

International Wheat Pact: Ratified a new 
International Wheat Agreement guaranteeing 
the US. annual sales of 132 million bushels 
of wheat at prices ranging from $1.50 to $2 
a bushel. 

Oversea voting: Urged States to enact laws 
permitting servicemen, Federal employees 
abroad, dependents of both and 
merchant seamen to register for voting by 
use of uniform postcard applications and to 
vote by absentee ballot. Public Law 296. 
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Federal pay raise: Raised the pay of all but 
the top level of Government employees by 
7.5 percent. Public Law 94. 

Security Commission: Established a 12- 
member bipartisan commission to study the 
entire Government security program. Public 
Law 304. 

Airport grants: Authorized for allocation 
to States and territories for airport develop- 
ment, Federal grants totaling $42.5 million 
in fiscal 1956 and $63 million in each of the 3 
subsequent fiscal years, on a matching basis. 
Public Law 211. 

Small business: Extended the life of the 
Small Business Agency and increased the 
total revolving fund from 8276 million to 
$550 million. Public Law 268. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Acreage remeasurement 


8. 3117—Public Law 86-553, Approved June 
30, 1960 

This law provides a uniform rule for re- 
measuring acreage planted to allotment 
crops upon request of the farm operator, 
and provides uniform conditions under 
which the operator pays for remeasurement. 

The remeasurement of cotton acreage is 
now provided for by law, which specifies 
that the farm operator must pay the cost 
of remeasurement if the planted acreage 
exceeds the allotted acreage. The remeas- 
urement of acreage planted to other allot- 
ment crops is now provided for by regula- 
tion, which requires the farm operator to 
pay the cost only if the planted acreage 
exceeds the allotted acreage and the original 
measurement was substantially correct. 
Thus the farm operator is excused from 
paying the cost of remeasurement if the 
original measurement was substantially in- 
correct in the case of any allotted com- 
modity except cotton. The purpose of the 
bill is to place cotton on the same basis as 
the other commodities subject to allot- 
ments. 

It repeals the existing provision, which 
relates solely to cotton, and inserts a uni- 
form provision for remeasurement, measure- 
ment after adjustment of excess acreage, 
and payment of remeasurement costs. The 
bill further provides that if the farmer does 
not take the proper steps to have the acre- 
age measured after adjustment of excess 
acreage, the acreage y measured 
would be considered as the acreage of the 
commodity for compliance purposes. 
Central Bank for Cooperatives—Increase in 

directors 
S. 2977—Public Law 86-503, Approved June 
11, 1960 

This law increases the number of direc- 

tors of the Central Bank for Cooperatives 


85th “ 86th 
271 280 
1, 875:29 2, 1983:37 
580 2, 048 
062 768 
988 812 
37 41 
115 59 
63 57 
48 39 
207 272 

Monets 

936 800 
103, 311 89, oh 


from 7 to 13 to provide for representation 
of each of the 12 farm credit districts. The 
Central Bank for Cooperatives is a mixed 
ownership Government corporation, part of 
the Farm Credit system, which ts su 

by the Farm Credit Administration. It is 
1 of the 13 banks for cooperatives organized 
to make loans to farmers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations. The other 12 are regional banks, 
1 being located in each of the 12 Farm 
Credit districts. The Central Bank partici- 
pates in regional bank loans, making direct 
loans to cooperatives only in cases where 
loans by regional banks are not practicable. 

The terms of the present directors are to 
be terminated December 31, 1960, and, be- 
ginning next year, seven members will be 
appointed by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration with the approval of 
the Federal Farm Credit Board and the re- 
maining six will be elected by the boards of 
directors of designated regional banks for 
cooperatives. The proportion of appointed 
and elected directors follows generally the 
pattern set by existing law, varying with 
the Government's interest in the bank. 
Each of the elected directors will be elected 
solely by the directors of the regional bank 
for the district from which he comes, and 
cooperatives that borrow from the banks 
will no longer have a direct voice in the 
election of Central Bank directors. 

Cropland—Acquisition by eminent domain 
H.R. 8343—Public Law 86-423, Signed April 

9, 1960 

This law continues acreage allotments on 
lands acquired by agencies having the right 
ot eminent domain so long as they remain 
leased to their former owners, It also per- 
mits Federal Government lands to be leased 
to their former owners for producing price- 
supported crops without regard to section 
125 of the Soil Bank Act. 

Section 125 of the Soil Bank Act prohibits 
leasing of Federal Government lands for 
Producing price-supported crops in surplus 
supply. Thus, this measure exempts from 


this prohibition lands leased to their former 
owners. 


1960 


Tt also gives a former owner, who is not 
in possession of the land at the time the bill 
becomes effective, 2 years instead of 1 to ob- 
tain a lease from the Government and qualify 
for the continuation of allotments on the 
land, 

Extra long staple cotton 


HR. 12115—Public Law 86-566, Approved 
June 30, 1960 


This law provides that the 1961 marketing 
quota for long staple cotton will be the same 
as the 1960 crop. This will prevent a reduc- 
tion of approximately 50 percent in the acre- 
age of long staple cotton which would other- 
Wise take place in 1961, in spite of the fact 
that the United States produces less of this 
commodity than it consumes each year. 


Hall of fame 
E.R. 5783—Public Law 86-680, Approved 
August 31, 1960 

This law confers a Federal charter on the 
Agricultural Hall of Fame, incorporated under 
the laws of Missouri on May 26, 1958, an or- 
ganization designed to honor all who have 
made this Nation great with contributions 
to the advancement of agriculture. 

The Hall of Fame is to be located near 
Kansas City, Kans., and financed entirely 
trom private sources. 

Land-grant colleges 
S. 3450—Public Law 86-658, Approved July 
14, 1960 


This law restores the level of support by 
the Federal Government of teaching in the 
National system of land-grant colleges and 
universities to the level authorized by Con- 
Gress in 1935. These colleges and univer- 
sities, founded by Federal action, have for 
nearly a century carried on national func- 
tions while under the control and direction 
of State authorities. The land-grant insti- 
tutions have received direct Federal appro- 
Priations for teaching purposes since the 
passage of the second Morrill Act in 1890. 
These funds have not been increased since 
1935, although there is general agreement 
among all college and university officials that 
funds for faculty salaries are one of the 
most critical needs of our colleges and uni- 


in terms of the formula on which 

they were appropriated in 1935, as they were 

25 years ago. This would still leave the pro- 

Portion of Federal funds compared to the 

amount appropriated by the States, far less 

it was 25 years ago. 

The additional funds authorized by this 

could be used only for teaching pur- 

Poses and only in the subjects authorized 
by the original land-grant college act. 

Merican farm labor 


HR. 12759—Public Law 86-783, Approved 
September 14, 1960 

This bill extends for 6 months (until De- 
cember 81, 1961), the act under which work- 
ers are brought into the United States from 
Mexico under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and pursuant to an inter- 
national agreement with the Government of 
Mexico, to assist in seasonal farm operations 
in the United States, 

This program has been in existence since 
1951 with very slight modifications and has 
Provided scasonal help to farmers. 

3 The present act expires on June 30, 1961, 
u the midst of the most active season of 
many crops dependent upon labor provided 
Under the program. Its extension before 
the adjournment of this Congress is essen- 
Tea in order to permit farmers to make their 

61 production plans and obtain financing, 
vae n „with assurance that labor 

harvest their crops will be available. In 
many instances adequate financing would be 
impossible to obtain without this assurance. 
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Milk and butterjat price supports 


S. 2917—Public Law 86-799, Approved Sep- 
tember 16, 1960 

This bill increases the support level for 
manufacturing milk and buterfat for the 
remainder of the current maketing year to 
not less than $3.22 per hundredweight for 
manufacturing milk and not less than 59.6 
cents per pound for butterfat. The an- 
nounced support prices for this year of $3.06 
per bundredweight and 56.6 cents per pound 
are the same as have been in effect since 
April 1, 1958. The average price received by 
farmers for the marketing year ended March 
31, 1960, was $3.23 for manufacturing milk 
and 59.5 cents for butterfat. This bill wouid 
tend to stabilize prices at about this level 
and prevent the possibility of a price de- 
cline which, in view of cost increases since 
April 1, 1958, w6uld ruin many dairy farmers. 

Multiple use 
H.R. 10572—Public Law 86-517, Approved 
June 12, 1960 

This law establishes the congressional 
policy that the national forests are to be 
administered for outdoor recreation, range, 
timber, watershed, and wildlife and fish pur- 
poses, in a single statute ali of the 
five basic renewable surface resources. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is directed to ad- 
minister the national forests for multiple use 
and sustained yield. 

In administering the act, the Secretary is 
authorized to cooperate with State and local 
agencies. This expression of authority 
should be construed as encouragement to the 
Secretary to stimulate State and local 
agencies and others to cooperate in the de- 
velopment and management of the national 
forests, particularly where benefits to the 
local community and local use are great. 

Pesticide chemicals 
H.R. 7480—Puble Law 86-537, Approved 
June 29, 1960 

This law provides for a label on the ship- 
ping container of raw agricultural commodi- 
ties declaring the presence of pesticide 
chemicals, but does not require a declaration 
while commodities are displayed for retail 
sale outside the shipping container. 

The amendment proposed by this law to 
section 403 would not in any way weaken 
the protection which the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act gives to consumers against 
the use of unsafe pesticide chemicals on raw 
agricultural commodities. This protection 
against unsafe pesticide chemicals is assured 
by section 408 of the act, which prohibits 
the use of pesticide chemicals on produce 
unless the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has prescribed safe tolerances 
for these chemicals. 

Rice-marketing quotas 
H.R. 7889—Public Law 86-408, Approved 
April 4, 1960 

This law provides fof the proclamation of 
rice-marketing quotas whenever the supply 
exceeds normal. Existing law requires that 
supply exceed normal by more than 10 per- 
cent before quotas are proclalmed. 

Normal supply consists of domestic con- 
sumption and exports plus a 10-percent al- 
lowance for carryover. This allowance for 
carryover, which amounts to about 5 million 
hundredweight, is adequate. Marketing 
quotas have been in effect for rice since 1955. 
Their suspension for any year could result 
in considerable expansion of acreage for that 
year followed by a difficult readjustment to 
quotas in the following year. This law is 
designed to prevent such a situation. 

Special school milk program 
H.R. 9331—Public Law 86-446, Approved 
April 29, 1960 

This law increases the amount of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation funds to be used 
for the special milk program from $81 to 
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$85 million for the current fiscal year, and 
from 884 to $95 million for 1961 fiscal year. 

Under this program, the Department of 
Agriculture reimburses schools participating 
in the school lunch program at the rate of 
4 cents a half pint in excess of the half pint 
provided in the lunch and reimburses other 
schools at the rate of 3 cents a pirit. Com- 
mencing with fiscal 1961, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will be reimbursed by a 
separate and special appropriation item for 
any expenditure made under this act. The 
entire program is to expire June 30, 1961. 

Tobacco price supports 
H.R. 9664—Public Law 86-389, Approved 
February 20, 1960 

To stabilize the tobacco prices for the Na- 
tion's 800,000 tobacco growers, Congress en- 
acted this law to provide that the support 
level for the 1960 tobacco crop remain at the 
1959 level. In 1961 and subsequent years, 
the support price will be adjusted from the 
1959 level in direct proportion to in 
the parity Index, using the previous 3-year 
moving average as a base. 

This law ties the support price for tobacco 
directly to the parity index reflecting the 
cost of commodities farmers purchase, rather 
than to a 10-year moving average of farm 
prices. 

Wheat Act of 1960 
S. 2759—Passed Senate June 9, 1960. HR. 

12261 (House Companion) (Falled To Pass 

House June 23, 1960 

The Senate, by a vote of 44 to 36, passed 
this bill designed to reduce the surplus of 
wheat without reducing the income of wheat 
producers by— 

Setting price supports at 75 percent of 
parity for 1961-63 wheat crops; 

ete for a permanent cut of 20 per- 
cen wheat acreage allotments, beginnin 
with the 1961 crop; $ 

Providing payments-in-kind for the 1961, 
1962, and 1963 crop years of Government- 
owned wheat stocks to farmers agreeing to 
the 20-percent acreage reduction and retir- 
ing such acreage from production or graz- 
ing; payments-in-kind would be equal to 
50 percent of the average production of 
wheat which would have been produced on 
the diverted acreage; 

Reducing the 15-acre exemption to the 
smaller of (i) 12 acres, or (if) the highest 
acreage planted on the farm in any of the 
years 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, or 1960; 

Prohibiting price-support payments for any 
other commodity produced in 1961, 1962, or 
1963 on a farm subject to wheat marketing 
quotas if the farm falls to comply with the 
wheat price-support requirements; 

Preserving farm wheat acreage history even 
though no wheat is planted for the 1961, 1962, 
and 1963 crops; 

Terminating wheat quotas and allotments 
and providing wheat price support at 50 per- 
cent of parity, if the 1961 wheat quota is 
disapproved by producers. 

Wheat farmers—AUotment credit 


HR. 4874—Public Law 86-419, Signed 
April 9, 1960 

This law provides for crediting a wheat 
farmer who exceeds his allotment, but fails 
to produce a marketing excess, with the same 
history he would have received if he had 
produced an excess and stored it to avoid 
penalty. 
~ Wheat farmers who elther keep within their 
allotments, or store any marketing excess 
produced by them, are credited for the pur- 
pose of future allotments with acreage his- 
tory equal to their base acreage. Those who 
exceed their allotments and do not store 
their marketing excess are credited only with 
history equal to their allotted acreage, and 
lose the difference between thelr allotted 
acreage and base acreage. Thus, this law 
corrects this situation by providing credit 
for their full base acreage, 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


September 21 


Table of appropriation bills, 86th Cong., 2d sess. 


Amotnt as passed Final action, Increase or 
Title amount as decrease com- 
approved {pared to budget 
House Senate estima’ 
1900 AFPROFRIATIONS 

NASA:supplemental. „„ 000. 000 $23, 079, 000 , O7, 0%/ O 

2d supplemental 505, 864 905, 491, 103 YAS, 370,003 | —$03, 134, B85 

F ↄ N TST 6,000, 000 4,000, 000 6, 000, 000 —2, 090, 000 

* - 

1961 APPROPRIATIONS 

Distriot ot Columbia ed See (242, 403, 000) (2. 118, 270| (240. 088. 152) (249. 470, 433) 2, 982, 507 

(18, 700. 000) (18, 700, 000) (20, 100, 000) (20, 100, 000) +1, 400), 000) 

$4, 533, 000 27, 533. 000 2. 533, 000 „533,00 —7, 000, 000 

II E. 10234 700, 015, 000 760, 522, 235 738, 383, 300 72 624, 375 = 19, 990, 625 
II. R. 1001. 0, 330, 300 548, 875, 600 RBO, 212, 625 55T, 667, 600 4-7, 387, 300 
II. R. 0. Treasury-Post Office. 4.397, 853,000 | 4,795, 414,000 | 4.877,014,000 | 4. 841, 914. 000 —55, 939, 000 
H.R. 11390.. General Government... , 14, 627, 590 13, 787, 500 14, 572, 600 14, 207, 500 — 420, 000 
II. R. 113 Labor-HEKW ~... 4. 00, 221, 81 4, 184, 022, 781 4, 485, 788, 981 4, 354, 170, 331 +333, 048, 350 

II. R. 1108. State-Just ſco-Juddltelary. 030, 676, 54, 807 718, 269, 147 705, 032, 567 —27, 007, K. 

II. R. 11776.. Independent oillecs 8, 417,397,000 | 8,182,057, 400 | R, 450,412,900 | 8,311,583, 400 | — 108. 503, 600 
H.R, 11998. Defense... 000, 000 | 39, 337, 867.000 | 40, 514, 997,000 | 39, 906, 008,000 | -+661, 608, 000 
HLR, 12117 Agriculture. ------- 263, 190 | 3,937,943, 500 4, 005, 222, 083 3. 994, 097, % — 141, 165, n00 
LES Loan authorizations. „000, 000 (537. 000. % “ (57Z. . 0%) / (577. 000, 0% )] (+210, 000, 000; 
H. R. 121. Military construct $, 000, 000 876, 145, 000 , 067, 227, 000 904, 855,000 | —193, 145, 000 
H.R, 1224 Legislative 33, 413, 485 100, 317, 660 129, 870, 410 129, 470, 410 —3, 943. 075 
H. K. 12326.. Public works 013. 793, 180 | 3. 914. 708. 983 4,020,010, 005 3. 900. 982, 485 —43, $10, 693 
H.R, 12019 Mutual security 74, 000 | 3,580, 770,000 | 3, 080,044,000 | 3, 722,390,000 [— 50, 354, 000 
II. R. 12740.. Supplemental 327, 840 49, 738, 200 166, 324, 740 138. 295, 740 —31, 004, 100 
H.R. 13161 2d supplements 280, 731 $1, 085, 481 305, 042, 731 102. 186, 981 +-89, 906, 250 
Total, 1961 390, G2 | 71, OHO, 933, 090 | 74, 118, 940, 72 | 72, 649, 886,989 | —146, 503, 613 

Total, all bills. 974, 400 71. 347, 438,903 | 75, 143, 510, G75 73. 644. 395,992 211, 088, 498 
Total, joan authorizations. _- 700, 000)} (58. 700,000)! (. 100. 0% (597. 100. 000 (+211, 400, 000) 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Civil Rights Act of 1960 

H.R. 8601—Public Law 86-449, May 6, 1960 

The Senate, by a vote of 71 to 18, passed 
the Civil Rights Act of 1960, after a debate 
which started February 15 and ended on 
April 8, 1960. 

The major provisions are: 

Obstruction of court orders: Makes it a 
Federal crime, punishable by a $1,000 fine 
and/or 1 year in prison, to use threats or 
force to interfere or attempt to interfere 
with or obstruct any Federal court order. 

Antibombing: Makes it a Federal crime, 
punishable by a $5,000 fine and/or 5 years 
in prison, to flee to avoid prosecution for or 
testifying about the bombing of any build- 
ing, structure, facility, vehicle, dwelling 
house, synagogue, church, religious or edu- 
cational center, public or private. Makes it 
a Federal crime, punishable by a fine from 
$1,000 to $10,000 and/or 1 year to life im- 
prisonment, depending upon the degree of 
injury, to (a) transport explosives in Inter- 
state or foreign commerce with intent to 
damage or destroy any real or personal prop- 
erty to interfere with its use for educational, 
religious, charitable, residential, business, or 
civic objectives or of Intimidating any per- 
son pursuing such objective; and (b) in- 
timidate by bomb thrents through use of 
mail, telephone, telegraph, or other instru- 
ment of commerce, subject to penalty of 
$1,000 fine and/or 1 year in prison. 

Federal election records: Requires every 
officer of Federal elections to preserve for 
22 months from date of any general, special, 
or primary election all voting records, and 
authorizes Department of Justice to inspect 
the records at the principal office of the 
records’ custodian. Violators subject to 
31.000 fine and/or 1 year in prison, 

Civil Rights Commission: Grants author- 
ity to each member of Commission to admin- 
ister oaths and take statements of witnesses. 

Education of children of military: Au- 
thorizes avallability of funds to Commis- 
sloner of Education to provide local educa- 
tlon facilities for children of military per- 
sounel in federally impacted areas. 

Right to vote (referee plan): Provides 
that, after a court finding that a person has 
been deprived of his right to register or to 
vote because of his race or color, the court 


then, at thé request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, determines whether it is an isolated 
instance or a pattern or practice in a given 
area. If the court finds such pattern or 
practice, the persons affected apply for and 
will be entitled to a hearing within 10 days 
for an order declaring him qualified to vote 
(until the violation ceases), provided he can 
prove he is qualified under State law to vote, 
that since the court finding he has again 
been denied the right to register, or found 
not qualified to vote under color of law. 
Authorizes the court to appoint voting 
referees from qualified voters in the judi- 
cial district to receive the applications, to 
take evidence, and to report to the court 
on the applicant's qualifications. In a yot- 
ing referee proceeding, the applicant shall 
be heard ex parte at such times and places 
as the court shall direct. 

In the case of an application filed 20 or 
more days prior to an election which is un- 
determined by time of election, the court 
shall issue an order authorizing the appli- 
cant to vote y provided he is 


provisional! 
qualified to vote under State law. . Applica- - 


tions filed within 20 days prior to an election, 
the court, In its discretion, may make such 
provisional voting order. In either case the 
order shall provide for impounding the bal- 
lot pending determination of the application. 

Provides that the State may be sued jointly 
or severally for violations under this act. 


Constitutional amendment—House vacan- 
cies, poll tax, District of Columbia right to 
vote 

Senate Joint Resolution 39—Before States 

for Ratification 


This resolution as passed by the Senate 
would have amended the Constitution (after 
ratification by three-fourths of the States) 
to— 

1, Grant to State Governors the power to 
All vacancies in the House if more than 50 
percent of its membership were killed in an 
atomic attack or other disaster. 

2. Abolish the poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting in a national election. 

3. Provide the residents of the District of 
Columbia with the right to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, and nonvoting rep- 
resentation In the House of Representatives. 

However, as returned by the House, it con- 
tained only one phase of the original reso- 


lution and !t was reduced in scope. As 
amended by the House and adopted by the 
Senate, the resolution eliminates completely 
the provisions for District of Columbia rep- 
resentation in the House and provides for 
representation of three in the electoral col- 
lege. When ratified by three-fourths of the 
States, within 7 years, the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will then have the privilege 
of voting for President and Vice President. 


Hawatian omnibus bill 


H.R, 11602—Public Law 86-624, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

The Hawallan omnibus bill is a measure 
necessary to make complete and perfect the 
admission of Hawali into the Union on a free 
and equal footing with the other 49 States. 
It amends a number of acts of Congress, 
some merely technically, such as changing 
the phraseology in a statute from Territory 
of Hawali” to State of Hawail.” Other 
Federal laws are amended substantively, pri- 
marily to equalize Federal activities in the 
new State, especially with respect to grants- 
in-aid programs, 

A similar omnibus law, gathering up the 
lose ends, s0 to speak, of transition from ter- 
ritorlal status to statehood was enacted with 
regard to Alaska last year in the first session 
of this Congress (Public Law 86-70), 


DEFENSE 
AEC authorization 


H.R. 11718—Public Law 86-457, Approved 
May 13, 1960 

Authorizes $211,476,000 to be appropriated 
to the Atomic Energy Commission for fiscal 
1961 for new construction projects (the ad- 
ministration requested $293,876,000 to cover 
high energy physics projects, principally the 
Stanford linear electron accelerator). 

Limits project starts to those where the 
estimated cost does not exceed by more than 
25 percent the estimated cost as authorized. 

Authorizes to be appropriated funds for 
advance planning, construction, design, and 
architectural services in connection with 
projects which are not otherwise authorized 
by law, and AEC Is authorized to use funds 
currently or otherwise available to It. 

Authorizes funds to restore or to replace 
Plants or facilities destroyed or otherwise 
seriously damaged. 


1960 


Authorizes AEC to continue to use funds 
for projects which have been authorized by 
Congress In prior years. 

Flight instruction 
HR. 11787—Public Law 86-597, Approved 
July 7, 1960 

This law extends for 4 years the authority 
tor fight instruction for members of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Public Law 879, of the 84th Congress, au- 
thorized flight training in the ROTC pro- 
grams of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force. This authority was intended to at- 
tract more qualified young men to apply for 
fiying spaces in the advanced ROTC course, 
to detect those who would later fall to com- 
Plete pilot training after haying been com- 
missioned for that purpose, and to motivate 
more young Americans to become career fly- 
ing officers. The original authority was for 
a period of 4 years and, unless extended, the 
authority would expire on August 1, 1960. 

The Departmenta of the Army and the Air 
Force have participated in the ROTO flight 
instruction program since fiscal year 1957. 
The Department of the Navy established the 
program at two schools, but discontinued 
the program in fiscal year 1959. The Navy, 
however, desires to have continued authority 
to participate in future training. 

The flight instruction program provides for 
approximately 70 hours of instruction—35 
flight and 35 ground. The military depart- 
Ments contract with participating colleges 
and universities to provide for flight instruc- 
tion. The training is offered during the 
senior year of the ROTC cadets. 

Freedom Commission 
S. 1689—Passed Senate August 31, 1960 


This measure establishes a Freedom Com- 
Mission—a commission which, in turn, will 
establish a Freedom Academy. The Commis- 
sion and Academy are the organizational 
means to meet our cold-war development 
and training needs to 

Carry on research with a view to develop- 
ing an integrated operational science for our 
side which will meet the entire Soviet politi- 
Cal-economic attack and work toward our 
national objectives in a systematic manner, 
Utilizing all potential means in the public 
and private sectors which are in accord with 

ethics of freemen faced with a Soviet- 
type challenge. 

Train Government personnel, private citi- 
zens and foreign students in this science. 

The Commission is to be composed of six 
full-time members and a chairman, to be 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. The members are to serve 
for staggered times of 6 years; and no more 
than four, including the Chairman, may be 
Members of any one political party. The 
Chairman js to serve at the pleasure of the 
President. 


Military Construction Authorization Act of 
1960 
HR. 10777—Public Law 86-500, Approved 
June 8, 1960 X 
To strengthen and expand our vital de- 
fenses, this law provides construction and 
Telated authority for the military depart- 
Ments, within and outside the United States, 
as well as authority for construction of fa- 
cilities for the Reserve components, total- 
$1,185,320,000 for fiscal 1961, This in- 
cludes §1,074,554.000 in new authorizations 
and $110,768,000 for deficiency authorizations 
on projects started in previous years. 
Funds authorized were: 


FL po ̃ ̃ ͤ a Gl re $727, 305, 000 
poe C 143, 561, 000 
R tense Department 20, 000, 000 

T— Be ag ae a 127, 566, 000 
Deficiencies______._.._--.-.-- 109, 983, 000 
Re e component 56, 122, 000 

serve deficiencies..._...__- 783, 000 
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Naval vessels—Construction 


HR. 10747—Public Law 86-471, Approved 
May 14, 1960 


This law authorizes the construction of 
8,000 tons of amphibious warfare vessels and 
landing craft, 4,000 tons of patrol vessels, 
and 20,000 tons of auxiliary vessels. 

The vessels to be constructed are: 


Amphibious transport, dock 
Escort vessels. T 
Fast combat support ship--.----------- 1 


The Navy's shipbuilding and conversion 
program for fiscal 1961 involves 35 ships and 
22 craft, which is a step toward continued 
development and modernization to enable it 
to discharge its assigned missions in nation- 
al defense. 


Reserve components 


H.R. 5132—Passed Senate, Amended, August 
31, 1960 


This bill provides an improved status for 
members of the Reserve components on ac- 
tive duty with the Armed Forces by author- 
izing an increase In payments to Reserve 
members who are involuntarily released to 
inactive duty. 


Stockpile rubber—Disposal 


House Concurrent Resolution 682—Passed 
House March 30 and Senate May 4, 1960 
This resolution grants congressional con- 

sent to disposal of 470,000 long tons of 

natural rubber from the national stockpile. 

‘The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
piling Act authorizes the Director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization to 
determine quantities of strategic and critical 
materials that should be stockpiled and to 
dispose of any materials no longer needed 
because of revised determinations of re- 
quirements. 

The act further provides that material in 
the stockpile may not be disposed of without 
the express approval of Congress except when 
the revised determination is because of obso- 
lescence. The revised determination of 
stockplling objectives for rubber is not be- 
cause of obsolescence; hence congressional 
approval was required before disposal. 


UMT—Amendment 


H.R. 5040—Public Law 86-632, Approved 
July 12, 1960 


This law is designed (1) to extend to mem- 
bers of the National Guard who perform 3 
to 6 months active duty for training the 
same reemployment rights available to mem- 
bers of the Ready Reserve performing the 
same type and length of training; and (2) 
to adjust the time period within which 
leave-of-absence rights must be asserted 
after the performance of inactive duty for 
training, active duty for training other than 
an initial period of 6 months of active duty 
for training, and after being examined for 
induction. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 


S. 3258—Passed Senate August 30, 1960 


This bill amends the District of Columbia 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act to provide for 
payment of District of Columbia alcoholic 
beverage taxes (other than wine and beer) 
by means of a reporting or affidavit method 
in lieu of the present tax stamp method. 

The reporting method has always been 
used in the District for the collection of 
taxes on beer and, since the latter part of 
1958, the collection of taxes on wine has been 
by the reporting method. In other words, 
this bill provides for the payment of the tax 
on spirits by a monthly reporting system in 
precisely the same manner as is now provided 
for beer and wine. 


212 
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Alien income tar 
S. 2954— Public Law 86-522, Approved June 
27, 1960 

This méasure amends the District of Co- 
lumbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947 to exempt from the income tax com- 
pensation paid to alien employees by certain 
international organizations. 

This amendment applies only to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1960. 

Annuity contracts 
10964—Public Law 86-520, Approved 
June 12, 1960 
This law requires District of Columbia life 
hee companics to maintain a separate 
account for funds received in connection 
with variable annuity contracts, and gives 
the Superintendent of Insurance more de- 
tailed authority to regulate these accounts. 
It authorizes him to refuse to allow any life 
insurance company, whether or not Incor- 
porated in the District of Columbia, to issue 
variable annuity contracts if he believes that 
the company does not satisfy the required 
tests. It also permits life insurance com- 
panies issuing variable annuity contracts 
to invest a greater percentage of the assets 
held in separate accounts in common and 
preferred stocks and corporate bonds. 

The variable annuity contract is a recent 
insurance innovation providing for pay- 
ments to the annuitant which vary directly 
according to the investment experience of 
the insurance company. 

Car sales—Finance charges 
HR. 10683—Public Law 86-431, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

This law provides for regulating finance 
charges for retail installment sales of motor 
vehicles in the District of Columbia to halt 
the present trend of some “oy 
of consumers. Testimony on the measure 
disclosed that charges frequently ran to 49 
percent or more of the amount being fi- 
nanced. 

Under this measure these finance charges 
cannot exceed the larger of $25 or from 88 
to $16 a $100 per year depending on whether 
the vehicle is new or used. 

The measure also provides that the maxi- 
mum finance charge for a period less or 
greater than 12 months or for amounts less 
or greater than $100 must be decreased or 
increased proportionately. 

The District Commissioners are authorized 
to require dealers and persons Hcensed to 
engage in the business of purchasing retail 
installment sales contracts for motor ve- 
hicles, bonds or other security which would 
be conditioned on observing laws and regu- 
lations in force in the District applicable to 
such a business. 

Requires licensed dealers and finance com- 
panies to carry public Hability or property 
damage insurance or both. 

Violators of any provision of this act may 
be fined up to 6500 and/or imprisoned up 
to 6 months. 

Civil Defense Act strengthened 
S. 2446—Passed Senate April 11, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House District Committee April 

12, 1960 

To strengthen and increase the effective- 
ness of the civil defense program in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, this measure makes nu- 
merous changes in the Civil Defense Act of 
1950, so that it will more adequately meet the 
needs of the District relative to planning, 
training, and preparation for civil defense in 
case of an attack, and for the exercise of 
emergency powers after an attack or in case a 
major disaster should occur in the District. 

Civil War Centennial Commission 
8. 3835—Public Law 86-737, Approved Sep- 
tember 8, 1960 

The purpose of this bill is to provide the 

necessary authorization to empower the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission and the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to carry out appropriate 
civic programs commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the Civil War, and to author- 
ize appropriations necessary to carry out 
programs. 
Court fees 
S. 3194—Passed Senate June 8, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House District Committee June 
9, 1960 
This bill exempts the District of Columbia 
from paying fees as, for example, a fee for a 
certified copy of a judgment, in any of the 
courts of the District of Columbia. 
D.C. Transit 


H.R. 11135—Public Law 86-669, Approved 
July 14, 1960 

This law is to aid in the development of 
an improved transportation system for the 
District of Columbia, and is to provide for 
coordinating transportation with other pub- 
lic facilities. The bill establishes a Federal 
agency to be called the National Capital 
Transportation Agency. This Agency is to 
prepare a transit development program for 
the National Capital region and, upon the 
enactment of further authorizing legisla- 
tion, to acquire land for transit use, to con- 
struct transit facilities, and to operate 
transit service. 

The law also gives advance consent to ne- 
gotiating an interstate compact to establish 
an organization which will succeed the Fed- 
eral Agency, and which may perform any 
other function of a regional character that 
may be entrusted to it by the compact. 

Fire and casualty insurance 
HR, 10183—Public Law 86-526, Approved 
June 27, 1960 

This law permits a company doing busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia to be treated 
as a stock company for purposes of fire, ma- 
Tine, and casualty insurance provided it was 
chartered as a company by a special act of 
the legislature of its domiciliary State prior 
to the effective date of the Fire and Casualty 
Act. It must have been doing business ex- 
clusively on the stock plan and must have 
maintained at all times a surplus of not less 
than $300,000, 

Indigents—Representation in courts 
H.R. 10761—Public Law 86-531, Approved 
June 27, 1960 

This law creates a Legal Aid Agency, gov- 
erned by a volunteer Board of Trustees, 
which would “employ” paid and volunteer 
attorneys to be available for assignments to 
represent indigents in certain cases. 

Insurance corporation trustees 


H.R. 8737—Public Law 86-436, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

This law eliminates a requirement that a 
majority of the trustees or directors of in- 
surance companies must be citizens of the 
District of Columbia which, in effect, will 
Place them on a par with other District of 
Columbia corporations. 

Insurance mortality tables 
H.R. 10684—Public Law 86-530, Approved 
June 27, 1960 

This law provides for the use, in connec- 
tion with life insurance issued in the District 
of Columbia, of the most modern tables of 
mortality developed and recommended by 
the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, called the 1958 Commissioners’ 
Standard Mortality Table and the 
1958 Commissioners’ Extended Insurance 
Table. It also allows policies issued in the 
District of Columbia on female lives to give 
effect to the lower mortality on females by 
rating back to the age of the insured for 
not more than 3 years and makes minor 
corrections and clarifications in the so-called 
standard valuation and standard nonforfet- 
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ture provisions of the District of Columbia 
insurance laws, 
Licenses—Learners’ permits 

§.3257—Passed Senate June 8, 1960. Re- 

2 to House District Committee June 9, 

1 

This bill increases the fee charged for 
learners’ permite from $1 to $2. The in- 
creased revenue is to be used to offset the 
expanded cost of the traffic safety education 
program. 

Life Insurance Act 


H.R. 1844—Public Law 86-579, Approved July 
5, 1960 

This law amends the Life Insurance Act 
of the District of Columbia to broaden the 
permissible coverage of group life insurance 
contracts by— 

Reducing the number of persons that a 
group policy must cover from 25 in the cases 
of employees and union members and 50 
in the case of Federal employees to 10 In all 
cases. 

Increasing the maximum amount of in- 
surance which a member of an insured 
group may obtain from the present maxi- 
mum of $20,000 to 150 percent of his annual 
salary or $40,000, whichever Is less. 

Permitting issuance of group life insur- 
ance policies covering members of associ- 
ations formed for purposes other than ob- 
taining group insurance and allowing all of 
the premiums for the insurance to be paid 
by the members. 2 

Providing that spouses and minor children 
of group insureds may be included in the 
group for coverage up to one-half of the 
member's coverage. 


Metropolitan Region Development Act 
Senate Joint Resolution 42—Public Law 86- 
527, Approved June 27, 1960 

Establishes a policy for coordinating de- 
velopment in the District of Columbia with 
the development of other areas in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan region. 

Major problems of concern are the water 
supply, sewage disposal, water pollution, and 
transportation. s 

It is anticipated that this act will have 
the effect of bringing Congress, the Federal 
Government, the District government, the 
States of Virginia and Maryland, and the 
various county and city governments Into a 
more unified plan for future development. 

Motor vehicle registration 


H.R. 12563—Public Law 86-716, Approved 
September 6, 1960 

This bill amends existing law relative to 
motor vehicle registration in the District of 
Columbia, in order to— 

(1) Authorize the Board of Commission- 
ers to charge an additional fee not to ex- 
ceed 50 cents for each set of motor vehicle 
identification tags in the event that the 
Commissioners prescribe and issue tags 
treated with special reflective materials to 
increase visibility of automobile tags at 
night. 

(2) Authorize registration fees for all 
motor vehicles registered in the District of 
Columbia, regardless of type of fuel used. 

(3) Change the fees for dealers’ tags from 
the present charge of $50 for the first three 
sets and $10 for each additional set to $30 for 
the first set and $10 for each additional set. 

(4) Double the registration fees for motor 
vehicles propelled by fuel not subject to the 
regular motor vehicles fuels tax. 

Public assistance 
S. 2363—Passed Senate June 28, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House District Committee June 

29, 1960 

This bill consolidates into one act present 
statutes public assistance in the 
District of Cotumbia, At the present time 
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public assistance is administered under the 
following separate laws: 

Old-age assistance: An act to amend the 
Code of Laws for the District of Columbia 
in relation to providing assistance against 
old-age want. 

Ald to the blind: An act to provide ald for 
needy blind persona of the District of Colum- 
bia and authorizing appropriations. 

Aid to dependent children: An act to pro- 
vide ald to dependent, children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

Ald to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled; Based on same authority as general 
assistance, below. 

General assistance: Authorized in recent 
appropriation acts for the District of Colum- 
bia; e.g., in the appropriation act for 1960, 
item for Department of Public Welfare in- 
cludes “relief and rehabilitation of indigent 
residents.” 

Authorizes the Commissioners to establish 
categories of public assistance; 

Makes uniform in all categories a 1-year 
residence requirement for public assistance 
eligibility. At present, old-age assistance 
legislation specifies 5 years of the last 9 im- 
mediately preceding filing an application for 
assistance; ald to blind legislation requires 1 
year's residence if the applicant became blind 
while a resident, otherwise 5 of the last 9 
years immediately preceding the application 
for assistance ls mandatory; sid to dependent 
children, aid to the disabled, and general 
assistance categories require 1 year's resi- 
dence prior to filing the application; 

Makes uniform the provisions of all cate- 
gories of assistance regarding the responsi- 
bility of relatives to contribute to the sup- 
port of the applicant. 

Permits the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to prescribe by regulation the 
periods of time which may elapse in each 
category of assistance prior to a reinvestiga- 
tion of the recipient's financial and physical 
circumstances. Present law does not permit 
the flexibility in this regard desired by the 
Commissioners. 

In addition, the legislation authorizes or 
accomplishes the following actions or ob- 
jectives which the Commissioners under 
existing laws cannot perform or can per- 
form only in part: 

(1) Entering into reciprocal agreements 
with any State for the provision of public 
assistance to residents and nonresidents. 

(2) Penalties for fraud in obtaining public 
assistance are prescribed. 
wore 8 aint Commissioners to accept 

un services administering - 
visions of the act. lara 

Real property purchase 
S. 1159—Public Law 86-400, Approved 
April 4, 1960 

This law repeals a provision in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Alley Dwelling Act which 
requires the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority when buying real property to pay 
arabe than 30 percent over and above the 

ut assessed value of all pro 
quired in the square. 9 


The Authority must purchase this pro; 
erty in order to carry out its statutory re- 
sponsibility of providing decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing for families of low income 
as scons gee and, in so doing, it has ex- 

en many difficulties beca 
TSAA ETR y use of price 
Redevelopment Act 


S. 3688—Public Law 86-743, Approved 
September 13, 1960 

This bill is designed to (1) authorize the 
District of Columbia eee Land 
Agency to eliminate slums and blighted areas 
whether characterized by residential or non- 
residential uses; (2) authorize the Commis- 
sloners of the District of Columbia to sell 
District-owned real property to the Rede- 
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velopment Land Agency, 30 days after notice 
to Congress; and (3) authorize the Commis- 
sloners to lease public space over and under 
District streeta where they find such space 
is not required for public travel. 
Registration of births 
S. 2327—Public Law 86-524, Approved 
June 27, 1960 
This law authorizes the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to establish rules 
and regulations permitting certification of 
given names for birth records in those cases 
where names have never been properly certi- 
fied and where, because of death or in- 
capacity upon the part of parents, proper 
certification cannot be executed. The Di- 
rector of Public Health would be authorized 
to accept such certifications and to make 
appropriate entries in the official records. 


Salary increases—District of Columbia fire- 
men and policemen 


H.R. 18053—Public Law 86-734, Approved 
September 8, 1960 

Authorizes a 7.5-percent salary increase for 
Metropolitan policemen, firemen of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, U.S. Park Police, and 
White House Police. 

The measure also authorizes FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover to retire on full salary after 
30 years’ Service. 

Salary increases—Teachers 
H.R. 12993—Public Law 86-773, Approved 

5 September 13, 1960 

This act provides a 7.5-percent salary in- 
crease for teachers and officials of the Dis- 
trict school system and increases the en- 
trance salary step of District teachers from 
the present $4,500 a year to $4,800 a year. 

Sewer system 
S. 3834—Public Law 86-711, Approved Sep- 
tember 6, 1960 

This measure: 

(1) Increases the maximum amount which 
may be borrowed by the District of Colum- 
bia for use in constructing and tmproving 
its sanitary and combined sewerage systems 
from the present limit of $5 million to $32 


(2) Permits the District of Columbia to 
deter the interest and principal payments on 
not to exceed $10 million of the amounts 
borrowed, when the Secretary of the Treasury 
finds that the income received from charges 
for sewerage service attributable to sewerage 
flowing into the District of Columbia sani- 
tary sewage works from the Potomac inter- 
Ceptor is inndequate to provide for the pay- 
ment of interest or principal, or both in- 
terest and principal; and 

(8) Provides that if interest and principal 
is deferred under these conditions, then the 
deferred interest and principal must be added 
to the sums payable to the Secretary of the 

ury in later years. 
Small claims—District of Columbia munici- 
pal court 
S. 3304—Passed Senate June 8,.1960. Re- 
ferred to House District Committee 

This bill increascs to $150 (from $50) the 
Jurisdictional amount of the municipal court 
of the District of Columbia. This increase 
Will allow more litigants to take advantage 
Of the simplified procedures in such actions. 

Tares—Refunds and overpayments 
HR, 10000—Public Law 86-528, Approved 
June 27, 1960 


1 This law extends the time for filing claims 
or refund of overpayments of District of 
Golumbia inheritance and estate taxes from 

to 3 years, thus making it comparable 
2 2-year period allowed for Federal estate 
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Teachers—Retirement 
S. 2429—Public Law 86-525, Approved June 
960 


Permits teachers of the public schools in 
the District of Columbia (as defined in the 
act entitled “An act for the retirement of 
public-school teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia," approved August 7, 1946), to count 
as creditable scrvice for retirement, certain 
periods of authorized leave without pay 
taken by them for educational purposes. 

Temporary unemployment compensation 

S.3416—Public Law 86-739, Approved 

September 8, 1960 

This bill provides needed authorization 
for appropriations and procedures to enable 
the District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Board to reimburse the Treas- 
ury of the United States for certain expen- 
ditures made under the provisions of the 
Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1958, and to avoid the necessity of 
increasing the Federal unemployment com- 
pensation taxes upon employers of four or 
more employees in the District of Columbia. 

The first section of the bill provides that 
the Secretary of the transfer from 
the account of the District of Columbia in 
the unemployment trust fund to the United 
States a sum equal the amount of benefits 
paid in the District of Columbia based upon 
claims exhausted under the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act. 

The second section of the bill appropriates 
$150,000 or so much of such sum as may be 
necessary to pay over to the United States 
an amount equal to the amount of costs in- 
curred by the District Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board in connection with its ad- 
ministration of the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958, This sum 
is to be appropriated from the moneys 
credited pursuant to section 903 of the Social 
Security Act to the account of the District 
of Columbia in the unemployment trust 
fund in the Treasury of the United States. 
The bill provides that the amount appro- 
priated be paid within 2 years from the date 
of enactment of the bill, and in no event 
later than December 1, 1963. 

Section 3 of the bill establishes a tem- 
porary interest and penalty fund to pay the 
District's share of the administrative ex- 
penses. 

Trafic violations 
S. 3305—Passed Senate June 8, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House District Committee June 

9, 1960 


This measure increases from 10 to 90 days 
the maximum prison term for traffic viola- 
tions. 

Transjer of securities 
H.R. 1002i—Public Law 86-584, Approved 
July 5, 1960 

This law is to simplify and facilitate the 
transfer of securities fo and by fiduciaries 
by rendering unnecessary the burdensome 
excess documentation required by corpora- 
tions and their transfer agents under exist- 
ing law. 

Section 3 of the Uniform Fiduciaries Act 
provides that in the case of a transfer of 
securities by a fiduciary, a corporation or 
its transfer agent “is not bound to inquire 
into whether the fiduciary is committing a 
breach of his obligation as fiduciary in mak- 
ing the transfer, or to see to the perform- 
ance of the fiduciary obligation. and is Hable 
for registering such transfer only where reg- 
istration of the transfer is made with actual 
knowledge that the fiduciary is committting 
a breach of his obligation as fiduciary in 
making the transfer, or with knowledge of 
such facts that the action in registering the 
transfer amounts to bad faith.“ 


A í 15 i 
intent of the above 
provision of law is to relieve a corporation 
and its transfer agent from any duty to in- 
quire into the performance by a fiduciary 
of the terms of his obligation, court deci- 
sions construing this language have been 
60 broad as to the fixing of liability upon 
corporations and transfer agents that the 
latter, m order to avoid Uability which might 
result from having knowledge imputed to 
them from many sources in situations where 
a fiduciary might be in breach of trust, have 
been compelled to continue the extensive 
documentation which the above section of 
the Uniform Fiduciaries Act was designed 
to eliminate. 

Vehicle safety responsibility 
S. 2131—Public Law 86-730, Approved Sep- 
tember 8, 1960 
This law amends the Motor Vehicle Safety 


Responsibility Act of the District of Colum- 
bia to 


Authorize the District ot Columbia Com- 


ing an accident, are not filed. 

Require persons injured or damaged in 
an automobile accident to report their in- 
juries or damages within 50 days to receive 
benefits under the act. 

EDUCATION ' 
Deaj—Teacher training 
Senate Joint Resolution 127—Passed Senate 

May 27, 1960. Referred to House Educa- 

tion and Labor Committee May 31, 1960 

This resolution authorizes two 10-year 
programs of Federal grants for training. 
One authorizes $1.5 million for each of the 
first 2 years and additional amounts as 
may be necessary for the 8 remaining years 
for grants to public and nonprofit institu- 
tions engaged in 
deaf and affiliated with institutions of higher 
education for teacher training purposes. 

The second authorizes $2 million for each 
of the first 2 years and additional amounts 
for the 8 remaining years for grants to in- 
stitutions of higher education to assist them 
in providing advanced training of speech 
pathologists and audiologists. 

Under each, the grants could be used to 
cover training program costs, and to provide 
scholarships and fellowships. 

The national shortage of classroom teach- 
the deaf began during World War 
has become more acute each year. 
is the task of the teacher of the deaf 
bridge the gap between the deaf child's 
world of silence and the world of sound 


nguage Pro 

his great educational handicap, de- 

pends upon the skill, the understanding, 

and the professional training of his teacher. 

Disclaimer affidavit 

S. 2929—Passed Senate June 16, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House Education and Labor 
Committee June 17, 1960 


This bill repeals that portion of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act which requires 
every student who applies for a loan under 
the act to sign an affidavit declaring that 
he does not believe in and does not support 
any organization that believes in the aver- 
throw of the U.S. Government by illegal or 
unconstitutional methods, 

Continues the requirement that the stu- 
dent take the usual oath or affirmation to 
bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States, the same as any public servant. 

The colleges, through their representative 
organizations, are virtually unanimous in op- 
posing this provision in the National Defense 
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Education Act. The President recommended 
its repeal and is supported by HEW and 
Bureau of the Budget. 

No one objects to the principle that all 
Americans should be loyal citizens and 
should be willing to swear allegiance to our 
country. But the disclaimer affidavit singled 
out students—and only those who had to 
borrow money to continue their education 
must sign an affidavit as to their beliefs. 

Twenty-one universities—among which 
are some of the most outstanding ones—felt 
so strongly about the affidavit that they re- 
fused to participate in the program. Thus, 
in this way we were making it more difficult 
to “catch up or keep up” with the reputed 
Russian excellence in education, science, and 
research. In addition, this requirement 
worked a great hardship on institutions from 
an administrative standpoint. 


Educational assistance for orphans 


H.R. 4306—Public Law 86-785, Approved 
September 14, 1960 

This measure: 

(1) Includes within the definition of in- 
duction period“ the earlier pre-World War 
I and between-war lods; 

(2) Broadens the eligibility criteria to in- 
corporate a “performance of duty” standards; 
and 


(3) Specifies the conditions under which 
by open-circuit television may be 


Persons covered by the eligibility provi- 
sions of this bill would receive the type of 
educational assistance now provided by the 
War Orphans Educational Assistance Act of 
1956. That act provides educational assist- 
ance to the children of veterans of World 
War I, World War II, or the Korean conflict 
who died of a service- connected disability. 
In general, the assistance is limited to chil- 
dren between 18 and 23 years of age, and the 
monthly allowance is $110 for a full-time 
course not to exceed 36 months. 

Library Service Act—Extended 


S. 2830—Public Law 86-679 Approved 
August 31, 1960 

This law extends the Library Services Act 
to June 30, 1966, and retains the present au- 
thorization for an annual appropriation of 
$7.5 million. This bill does, however, repeal 
the provision permitting funds to carry over 
for an additional year. 

The primary purpose of the Library Services 
Act is to stimulate the States to provide 
better public library service in rural areas. 
It is designed to assist in remedying a serious 
deficiency in the educational program of the 
United States. Under the act each State 
designates a State library extension agency 
which prepares and submits to the Commis- 
sioner of Education a State plan to assure 
the most effective use of the funds, 

Each State receives a basic allotment of 
$40,000 while Guam and the Virgin Islands 
each receive $10,000. The balance of the ap- 
propriation is divided among the States on 
the basis of their rural population as com- 
pared with the rural population of the United 
States, The allotment of each State must be 
matched on the basis of the per capita in- 
come of the State as compared with the na- 
tional per capita income. 


Meteorology research 


S. 1235—Passed Senate May 26, 1960. Re- 


ferred to House Interstate May 27, 1960 


This measure has a twofold purpose. 
First, it clarifies the Weather Bureau's basic 
authority to enter into research contracts in 
the various meteorological fields, and second, 
it authorizes the Weather Bureau to install 
Government telephones in private residences. 

At present the only specific authority for 
entering into research contracts in the 
meteorological fields is contained in the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958, which authorizes 
the Department of Commerce, Weather Bu- 
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resu, to enter Into research contracts with 
public and private agencles to increase the 
safety and efficiency of air navigation. Thus 
a strict interpretation of this act tends to re- 
strict research contracts to air navigation, 

On the other hand, the Weather Bureau 
ns found that in many cases the most effi- 
cient method of accomplishing its research 
in a particular area of meteorological science 
is to have all or part of the project con- 
tracted out to private agencies such as uni- 
versities, in order that their highly special- 
ized research facilities can be used. In this 
way the facilities and experienced personnel 
are made avallable to the Government at far 
less cost than if the Weather Bureau were to 
attempt to perform all research at its own 
facilities with its own personnel. 

In addition to the above, this bill author- 
izes the expenditure of public money for 
telephone services installed in -private re- 
sidences, for use as the Chief of Bureau. may 
direct, in carrying into effect the basic en- 
abling laws authorizing collection and dis- 
tribution of information on weather condi- 
tions throughout the United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions. These installations 
will be made in cases where frequent need 
can be shown to exist, or where isolated loca- 
tion prevents use of public utility communi- 
cation facilities to contact meteorological 
personnel for reports of severe storms, floods. 
and to disseminate emergency weather 
warnings. 

National Science Foundation Act—Amend- 
ment 

FLR. 11985— Public Law 86-550, Approved 

June 29, 1960 


The purpose of this law is to make “na- 
tionals” of the United States eligible for 
certain scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ships authorized by the National Science 
Foundation Act. 

Under the provisions of section 10 of the 
National Science Foundation Act, the Foun- 
dation is authorized to award, within the 
Umit of funds made available, scholarships 
and graduate fellowships for scientific stud- 
ies and work in the mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, engineering, and other 
sciences at accredited nonprofit American 
or foreign institutions of higher education. 
However, section 10 restricts such awards in 
that the law presently reads “Persons shall 
be selected for such scholarships and fel- 
lowships from among citizens of the United 
States.” 

The act amends the original National 
Science Foundation Act to add the words or 
nationals” following the word "citizens," 
thereby removing the exclusion from elig- 
ibility of a small class of persons, principally 
the inhabitants of our territory of American 
Samoa, who are legally classified as American 
nationals, The addition of the word would 
appear to be in order for the law directs the 
Foundation to make the awards of such 
scholarships or fellowships to the applicants 
in such manner as will tend to result in a 
wide distribution of scholarships and fellow- 
ships among the States, territories, posses- 
sions, and the District of Columbia.” 

School Assistance Act of 1960 
S. 8—Passed Senate February 4, 1960, by a 

Vote of 51 to 34. H.R. 10128 (House Bill) 

Passed Senate June 8, 1960. Senate Re- 

quested Conference June 8, 1960 

The Senate, for the sixth time since 1884, 
passed a bill authorizing Federal financial 
assistance for elementary and secondary 
schools. The Senate approved general sup- 
port measures in 1884, 1886, 1888, 1948, and 
1949; however, none of these measures were 
acted upon by the other House. Since 1949, 
the primary interest has been in school con- 


local communities to build schools and to 
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increase teachers’ salaries, that there are 
still serious shortages of classrooms and of 
teachers which required action on the part 
of the Federal Government. 

The Senate, after more than 2 days and 
nights of debate, passed S. 8 by a vote of 
51 to 34. The major provisions are: 

Provides $1.8 billion in Federal funds, over 
a 2-year period, for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries, or both. 

The States have freedom of choice in us- 
ing allotted funds for either school con- 
struction or teachers’ salaries. 

Amount of funds authorized is based on 
the number of school-age children multi- 
plied by $20 year. 

Grants to the States are made on the 
basis of number of school-age children in 
relation to the per capita income in that 
State. 

Equalization formula requires States to 
match Federal grants on a sliding formula 
after the first year. 

Prohibits all Federal controls. 

The first day's debate was highlighted by 
the defeat of a Democratic-sponsored pro- 
posal to double the size of Federal support, 
and to use the funds to increase teachers’ 
salaries as well as for school construction, 
or both. This amendment lost on a 44 to 
44 tie yote and on the Dirksen motion to 
table the Johnson motion to reconsider the 
rejection vote, the Vice President voted “Yea” 
to support the Dirksen tabling motion. The 
Senate subsequently won out over Repub- 
lican opposition by adopting an amendment 
54 to 35 to include teachers’ salaries in the 
proposal, 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
Armed services—Allowances 


H.R, 10068—Public Law 86-638, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

This law equalizes travel and transporta- 
tion allowances and tion of de- 
pendents and household effects for Regular 
and Reserve officers separated from active 
duty under similar circumstances. 

Under Public Law 368, 84th Congress, a 
Regular officer who is discharged with sev- 
erance pay after having completed at least 
8 years continuous active duty is entitled 
to select his home for the purpose of his 
travel allowances and the tion of 
his dependents and househoid effects. In 
contrast, a Reserve officer involuntarily re- 
leased to inactive duty with readjustment 
pay is entitled to travel allowances and 
transportation of his dependents and house- 
hold effects only to his established home of 
record at the time of recall to active duty or 
to the place from which recalled. 

This bill permits a Reserve officer who is 
released to inactive duty after having com- 
pleted 8 years active duty to select a home 
for the purpose of his travel allowances and 
the transportation of his dependents and 
household effects. 

Since Reserve personnel who have com- 
pleted at least 8 years continuous active duty 
frequently decide to make their home at a 
place different from their home of record 
at the time of recall to active duty, and 
since this right now exists for Regular per- 
sonnel released under similar circumstances, 
it appears there ls no justification for con- 
tinuing the existing disparity in the elec- 
tion of the place to which travel allowances 
are payable and to which dependents and 
household effects may be transported, 

Armed services—Household effects 


H.R. 12570— Public Law 86-637, Approved 
July 17, 1960 

This law imposes certain statutory limi- 
tations on moving household effects and 
baggage of members of the uniformed sery- 
ices by commercial air carrier. 

Under existing law there is no statutory 
limitation on the extent to which houschold 
effects and baggage of members of the uni- 
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formed services may be transported by com- 
mercial air carrier. 

This bill, in adding new language to exist- 
ing law, provides that no transportation of 
household effects for a member may be made 
by commercial air carrier where this method 
would result in greater overall costs, unless 
the transportation officer has certified that 
this type transportation is necessary in carry- 
ing out assigned duties or to prevent undue 
hardship, and that no other transportation 
will meet the situation requirements. The 
bill contains further language in the form of 
an exception providing that under regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of Defense un- 
accompanied baggage not to exceed 1,000 
pounds may be transported by commercial 
air carrier. The need for the exception is 
due to the fact that a large number of mili- 
tary personnel and their dependents, espe- 
Cialiy in the Air Force, are transported by 
air to their new duty station. Since they 
arrive much earlier than unaccompanied bag- 
gage traveling by slower means, there is a 
need that they have baggage with them 
sufficient to prevent any undue hardship. 

Armed Forces—Notaries 


ER, 12265—Public Law 86-589, Approved July 
5, 1960 

The purpose of this legislation is to au- 
thorize certnin persons to administer oaths 
and perform notarial acts for the benefit of 
persons serving with, employed by, or accom- 
panying the Armed Forces outside the United 
States. 


Under existing law. officers of the armed 
services are authorized to perform these acts 
for members of the Armed Forces wherever 
they may be and for all other persons sub- 
ject to the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
who are located outside the United States. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
have held that civilian employees of the 
Armed Forces and dependents of members of 
the Armed Forces are not subject to trial by 
Courts-martial in time of peace for either 
capital or noncapital offenses, and thus 
doubt has arisen as to whether these persons 
Can still be comsidered as persons subject to 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

This mensure amends the law in such a 
Way as to permit certain officers of the armed 
services to perform notarial acts and admin- 
ister oaths for persons serving with, em- 
Ployed by, or accompanying the armed sery- 
ices outside the United States and outside 
the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islends. In other words, the legisla- 
tion amends the law so as to specifically 
identify the individuals who may benefit by 
the authority of these officers who administer 
oaths and perform notarial acts. This be- 
comes particularly significant with respect to 
absentee ballots. Because of recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court it is possible that 
many dependents and civilian employees of 
the armed services may not have their ballots 
notarized or may not have oaths adminis- 
tered to them by officers of the armed serv- 
ices, since it may be held that they are not 
Subject to the Code of Military Justice be- 
c&use of the recent Supreme Court decisions. 

The State laws vary on this matter and 
the proposed legislation, among other things, 
Will insure that no vote is invalidated by im- 
Proper administration of the required oath. 

The only present method by which a de- 
Pendent or civilian employee who is now lo- 
Cated outside the United States, and who is 
Otherwise entitied to vote, may be sure that 
his ballot ts properly validated is to go to the 
£ecrctary of a U.S, embassy or legation, or to 
& consular officer of the United States. This 
frequently is inconvenient and time con- 
suming. 

This legislation will permit the system to 
de resumed which was in efect prior to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court with regard 
to the performing of notarial services by offi- 
cers for civilian employees and dependents. 
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Armed Forces—Promotion and retirement 
S.1795—Public Law 86-616, Approved July 
12, 1960 


The purpose of this legislation ts to im- 
prove the quality of the Regular officer corps 
of the Army and Air Force. It will accom- 
plish this in two ways: 

First, it will permit the Air Force, which 
seeks the temporary authority, and the Army, 
which is granted the temporary authority if 
it wishes to exercise it, during the next 5 
years, to involuntarily retire permanent 
colonels and permanent lieutenant colonels 
in the Regular Army and Regular Air Force 
who have three or more times failed of se- 
lection to the next higher permanent grade. 
The Air Force is the only service that seeks 
this authority and intends to use it at this 
time. Upon enactment, the Air Force will 
establish zones to consider for elimination 
officers who have 20 or more years of service 
for retirement purposes and who have been 
considered for permanent promotion and 
have failed to be selected on three or more 
occasions. 

This portion of the legislation is temporary 
and expires June 30, 1965. 

Except for the first selection board which 
meets following the enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation, not more than 20 percent 
of those officers who have three or more times 
failed of selection to the next higher grade 
in the grade of colonel or leutenant colonel 
may be selected for involuntary retirement. 
In addition, if an officer has once been con- 
sidered for continuation and has been se- 
lected for continuation, he will not there- 
after be subject to the provisions of this tem- 
porary authority. 

The second portion of the legislation 
amends existing law with regard to the “show 
cause” procedure now in existing law apply- 
ing to the Army and the Air Force under 
which officers who fail to meet prescribed 
standards, or officers who are charged with 
professional or moral dereliction or who are 
security risks, may be eliminated from the 
active list. 

Thus this legislation authorizes temporary 
new elimination procedures in the Air Force 
which will permit the Air Force to involun- 
tarily retire about 200 colonels and about 
500 Heutenant colonels, during the next 5 
years, who have failed of selection three or 
more times to the next higher permanent 
grade. 

No officer will be eliminated unless he 
qualifies for retirement pay. 

The temporary authority will expire June 
30, 1965. It is also applicable to the Army, 
if the Army decides to utilize the authority. 
It is not applicable to the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 5 

In-1959, the Congress enacted the so-called 
Hump Act, which permitted the Navy and the 
Marine Corps to involuntarily retire, ahead 
of schedule, commanders and captains, and 
their Marine Corps equivalents, in order to 
create vacancies for Neutenant commanders. 

Coast Guard—Additional pay 
H.R. 9921—Public Law 86-586, Approved 
July 5, 1960 

The purpose of this legislation is to vall- 
date payments of additional pay for sea duty 
made prior to June 30, 1956, to enlisted mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard who served on vessels 
of less than 125 feet in length. The law 
further permits the refund of any repay- 
ments made by any of those men relating 
to payments received in the above manner, 
and relieve the authorized g Officers 
from accountability for these payments. 


Coast Guard personnel 
H.R. 9449—Public Law 86-474, Approved 
May 14, 1960 


The general purpose of this proposal is to 
increase the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
Coast Guard by improving statutes relating 
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to Coast Guard organization, composition, 
and personnel administration. 

It will: 

Increase the present limitation of 4 years 
applicable to extension of enlistments to a 
new limitation of 6 years. 

Increase the present limitation of 3,000 
commissioned oficer personnel to a new lim- 
itation of 3,500. 

Improve the organization and composi- 
tion of both the civilian teaching staff and 
the permanent commissioned teaching staff 
at the Coast Guard Academy. 

Improve the organization and composi- 
tion of the top command 


Court-martial sentences 


H.R, 12200—Public Law 86-633, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

The purpose of this law is to provide statu- 
tory authority for the reduction to the lowest 
enlisted pay grade of an enlisted member 
convicted by court-martial, whose approved 
sentence includes a punitive discharge, con- 
finement, or hard labor wtihout confinement. 

Before February 20, 1959, an enlisted mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces conyicted by court- 
martial. under an approved sentence that 
included a punitive or hard labor 
with or without confinement was, as a result 
of sentence, automatically reduced to the 
lowest enlisted pay grade. On February 20, 
1959, the Court of Military Appeals, in the 
case of United States v. Simpson (27 C. MR. 
303), declared the automatic reduction pro- 
visions of the “Manual” to be invalid and 
held that to be effective, a reduction in grade 
must be specifically provided in the court- 
martial sentence. As a result of this deci- 
sion, approved courts-martial sentences that 
included punitive discharges, confinement, 
or hard labor without confinement (or com- 
binations of these punishments), no longer 
resulted in automatic reduction and many 
enlisted members under sentence retained 
and continued to serve in a grade higher 
than the lowest enlisted grade. 

On August 19, 1959, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral issued an opinion holding that service 
members coming within the scope of the 
Simpson decision could be paid only the pay 
of the lowest enlisted pay grade, thus giving 
effect to the provisions of the “Manual for 
Courts-Martlal” that were declared invalid 
by the Court of Military Appeals in the 
Simpson decision. The conflicting decisions 
have placed the Air Force and the Army in 
a dilemma. The Court of Military Appeals 
in the Simpson case held that the services 
had no authority automatically to reduce 
these persons to the lowest enlisted grade as 
a result of their sentence, while the Comp- 
troller General held that such persons may 
be paid the pay of only the lowest enlisted 
grade. This bill amends the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice to provide, by law, what 
paragraph 126(e), as amended, of the Man- 
ual for Courts-Martial" now provides by Ex- 
ecutive order, Moreover, the bill restores to 
enlisted ranks the dignity and prestige his- 
torically accorded those ranks by preventing 
sentenced service members in confinement or 
awaiting punitive discharges from serving 
in grades above the lowest enlisted grade. 


Dejense of suits against Federal employees 
HR. 76TT—Vetoed June 13, 1960 


This bill provides a method of assuming 
responsibility by the Federal 8 eee 
em 
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court against an employee of the Govern~ 
ment may not be removed to the district 
court of the United States without the con- 
sent of the plaintiff. 
Differentials and allowances 
H.R. 7758—Public Law 86-707, Approved 
September 6, 1960 
The purpose of this law is to improve and 
strengthen Government oversea activities by 
establishing a uniform compensation system 
for all Government employees in oversea 
posts regardless of the agency of employ- 
ment, 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
Amendments of 1960 
H.R. 12383—Public Law 86-767, Approved 
September 13, 1960 


The primary purpose of this act is to cor- 
rect inequities that exist in benefits paid to 
employees of the Federal Government, other 
than military personnel, who are injured in 
the performance of their duties and the de- 
pendents of those who died as a result of 
these injuries. The Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act has not been amended since 
1949, and, as a result, the compensation paid 
to employees who were injured prior to 1946 
is much less than the compensation for dis- 
ability or death computed on the basis of 
present-day Federal pay scales. At the same 
time the rise In the cost of living has created 
a further inequity. 

This act increases by 30 percent the wage 


the wage base by 20 percent if the injury 
occurred after December 31, 1945, but prior 
to January 1, 1951; and increases the wage 
base by 10 percent if the injury occurred 
after December 31, 1950, but before Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. 

It also increases the minimum amount of 
compensation for total disability from 
$112.50 to $180 per month except in cases 


under the act at the present time—the com- 
pensation for total disability would be equal 


to the full monthly pay of the injured 
employee. 

The act also increases (1) the minimum 
wage base to be used the 


amount of compensation to be paid in death 


from an injury sustained in the performance 
of his duties from $400 to $800, (3) the maxi- 
mum amount allowable for the services of an 
attendant in those cases where the employee 
is so helpless as to require such constant 
service from $75 to $125, and (4) the maxi- 
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Foreign Service Act amendments 
S. 2633—Publie Law 86-723, Approved 
September 8, 1960 

This measure makes numerous changes in 
the administration of the Foreign Service of 
the United States and the Department of 
State. 

Provides a new class structure for Foreign 
Service Staff officers and employees. 

Liberalizes retirement and disability sys- 
tems. 

Improves recrultment and training of 
Foreign Service officers. 

Encourages functional and geographic area 
specialization by such officers. 

Increases by $10 million the authorization 
for the Foreign Service buildings fund, 
largely for office space for U.S. missions 
overseas, 

Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system 


S. 1502—Public Law 86-612, Approved July 
12, 1960 

This measure provides for adjustments in 
annuities under the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system by: 

Granting a 10-percent increase in annul- 
tles now being received or which will begin 
on or before June 30, 1962. 

Providing that widow survivor annuitants 
who on or before June 30, 1962, are receiving 
a survivor annuity, receive a 10-percent in- 
crease, or so much in excess as will enable 
her to receive a minimum of $2,400. 

These increases will begin on the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
30 days after enactment. 

Provides for adjustments in annuities that 
begin after September 1, 1959 on a graduated 
scale. 

Incentive pay 


H.R. 10500—Public Law 86-635, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

This law has two purposes: (1) to amend 
existing provisions regarding entitlement to 
incentive pay based on duty on board a sub- 
marine, to include, with respect to duty on 
board nuclear- powered submarines only, 
those periods of training and rehabilitation 
after assignment to the submarine (this re- 
vision is necessary for the two-crew concept 
now in operation for the Polaris-type ves- 
sel); and (2) to add new statutory lan- 
guage which entitles to incentive sub- 
marine pay, members who serve as operators 
or crew members of bathyscaph-type under- 
water research craft. 

The Department of the Navy has deter- 
mined that two complete crews will be nec- 
essary for the operation of each of the 
Polaris-type nuclear submarines. These ves- 
sels are expected tO remain at sea at sub- 
merged station over long periods of time, 
possibly as much as 60 days. It has been 
determined that one crew is insufficient in 
terms of physical endurance to carry out 
the mission of these vessels. The Navy is, 
therefore, assigning two crews to each of 
these vessels as they become operational. 
The crew not at sea will be ashore under- 
going rehabilitation and further training 
during the periods when the other crew is 
aboard the submarine at its undersea loca- 

The Comptroller General has ruled that 
an individual is not “on board” a subma- 
rine for the purpose of entitlement to in- 
centive pay if he is absent from the sub- 
marine to which he is assigned for more 
than 15 days. The Navy under existing law 
is, therefore, confronted with the situation 
of where the crew not actually on board the 
Polaris vessel would not be entitled to sub- 
marine pay for possibly as much as 4 months 
out of a year. The principal purpose of this 
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legislation is to authorize both crews of a 
nuclear-powered submarine to concurrently 
receive entitlement to incentive pay. 

In order to receive entitlement to sub- 
marine pay under the terms of the bill, an 
individual must be assigned to the nuclear- 
powered vessel. Therefore, there would be 
no entitlement during periods of necessary 
schooling and training prior to asignment 
to the submarine. 

The Navy has been experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining volunteers in the desired num- 
bers for the expanding Polaris program. By 
removing the inequity of losing submarine 
pay for a substantial part of the year, it is 
believed that this bill should go far toward 
meeting lts recruitment problems for sub- 
marine duty aboard the Polaris-type vessels. 


Indebtedness—Enlisted men 


H.R. 471—Public Law 86-511, Approved 
June 11, 1960 


This law grants to the Secretary of the 
Navy similar authority to that now being 
exercised by the Secretary of the Alr Force 
and the Secretary of the Army as to the re- 
mission or cancellation of enlisted member's 
indebtedness to the United States remain- 
ing unpaid before, or at the time of, that 
member’s honorable discharge, if he con- 
siders it in the best interest of the United 
States. 

Naval officers 


H.R, 12415—Public Law 86-558, Approved 
June 30, 1960 


The p of this legislation is to correct 
a technical defect in the Navy “hump” legis- 
lation enacted as Public Law 86-155. 

In that public law a new definition of total 
commissioned service was adopted for the 
purpose of a temporary promotion provision 
applicable only to the Marine Corps. The 
Comptroller General ruled that this defini- 
tion as a statutory matter also applies to the 
elimination provisions of the “hump” legis- 
lation. Because of the Comptroller’s inter- 
pretation, 185 officers who have already been 
selected to be retired June 30, 1960, under the 
“hump” authority not only cannot be re- 
tired at this time, but in some cases remain 
on until age 62. 

This bill in effect repeals section 6 of 
Public Law 86-155, with the result that the 
definition of “total commissioned service” is 
restored as it existed prior to the passage of 
this public law. 

Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Graduates 
S. 3733—Passed Senate June 28, 1960, Re- 
ot to House Armed Services June 29, 


The purpose of this bill is to place the 
Naval Reserve Officers' Training Corps (Reg- 
ular) graduates in a status comparable to 
that of U.S. Naval Academy graduates, rela- 
tive to the form of the Regular commission 
received by members of this corps. 

These Regular graduates are those ap- 
pointed as midshipmen in the Naval Re- 
serve upon entering the NROTC as a fresh- 
man in college, and who obligate themselves 
to accept upon graduation an appointment 
in the Regular Navy or Marine Corps. 

Under present law, the Regular graduates 
Obligate themselves upon entry as a fresh- 
man to serve on duty a minimum of 3 years 
as a Regular officer following graduation. 
This period was increased administratively 
to 4 years several years ago for the new en- 
tering classes. 

Under existing law, these graduates, before 
they have completed 30 months of active 
service, must make application for retention 
in active service as a Regular officer in the 
event that they decide to make a career in 
the Navy or Marine Corps. If they fail to 
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make application, their Regular commission 
is terminated at the end of their 36 months 
of service and they serve thelr remaining 
obligation as a member of the Reserve. In 
effect, therefore, under existing law they 
must request to stay in as a Regular officer 
in the Navy and Marine Corps. 

This mreasure also repeals existing provi- 
sions of law relating to application require- 
ments to remain on active duty as a Regular 
Officer. As a result of this bill, these officers 
Will have to make application in order to 
get out of the service at the expiration of 
their obligated tour. 

Oversea duty—Reemployment rights 
HR. 10695—Public Law 86-585, Approved 
July 5, 1960 

This legislation takes into account the fact 
that the Nation’s worldwide defense respon- 
6ibilities are likely to continue without less- 
ening in the foreseeable future. Because 
of this likelihood—and because of the vital 
necessity for obtaining personnel of the 
highest possible ability and character—this 
measure has been advanced to remedy a ser- 
ious personnel problem which has arisen out 
of current provisions for civilan defense em- 
Ployees overseas. Under present law, they 
have no reemployment rights to positions in 
the United States upon completion of their 
foreign duty. 

‘This measure is designed to remedy this by 
authorizing the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretaries of the military departments to 
grant return rights to career and career- 
conditional civilian employees assigned to 
Posta outside the United States. The return 
right would consist of a mininrum guarantee 
to the employee that he will be placed, upon 
his return from overseas, in the same posi- 
tlon he vacated to accept the foreign assign- 
ment. If his former post is no longer in 
existence, the employee will be placed in an- 
Other position without reduction in seniority, 
status, or tenure, 

‘The measure expresses the will of Congress 
that the military departments establish a 
Continuing personnel program designed to 
rotate Defense Establishment employees be- 
tween positions overseas and positions in the 
United States. Return rights would serve as 
statutory foundation for this program. 

Pay raise 
IR. §883—Public Law 86-568, Approved 
July 1. 1960 

This measure provides a 7½-percent salary 
increase for employees in the judicial, legis- 
lative, and executive branches, including pos. 
tal employees, scientific, professional, techni- 
cal, administrative, and clerical personnel 
required to perform over 15,000 different oc- 
Cupationai skills essential to the perform- 
ance of the varied and farflung functions of 
the Government. 

Gives the chief legal officers of the execu- 
tive departments the same standing as as- 
sistant secretaries, with additional salary 
Trom $19,000 to $20,000. 

Establishes the position of Administrative 
Assistant Secretary in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on the same 

as it exists in the other departments. 

Authorizes 5 additional supergrade posi- 
tions in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, making a total of 25 such positions. 

Per diem allowance 
HR. 5196—Passed Senate, Amended, June 
30, 1960 ; 

This bill increases to $15 (from 812) the 
um per diem allowance for employees 
of the Government while traveling on offi- 
= business and permits them to be re- 
bursed for parking fees if they are using 

a privately owned car. 

It includes employees of the U.S. courts, 
Senators and employees of the Senate 
within the provisions of this act, thus 
equalizing the treatment now accorded the 
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House of Representatives and the executive 
branch. 

Authority for establishing the per diem 
allowance for foreign travel is transferred 
from the Bureau of the Budget to the Presi- 
dent or his delegate. 

Physical examinations 


H.R. 8212—Public Law 86-603, Approved 
July 7, 1960 
This law eliminates a requirement that 
members of the Standby Reserve must have 
a physical examination every 4 years, and 
provides a more economical method for the 
administration of personnel actions affect- 
ing the Federal status of the Army National 
Guard and the Air National Guard of the 
United States. 
Public Health Service Commissioned Corps 
Act of 1960 
S. 2220—Public Law 86-415, Approved 
April 8, 1960 
This measure more closely identifies the 
Public Health Service Commissioned Corps 
retirement system with the system applica- 
ble to military personnel by authorizing 20- 
year retirement and by putting career re- 
servists under regular corps retirement sys- 
tem instead of civil service retirement, 
Makes inapplicable to reservists, with 
service of from 1 to 3½ years, the present 
10-percent vacancy limitation on original 
appointments of officers in the regular corps 
in the full grade or above. 
Reserve Act—amendments 


H.R. 8186—Public Law 86-559, Approved 
June 30, 1960 

This law provides the necessary technical 
and substantive amendments to the Reserve 
Officer Personnel Act for promotion and 
elimination for members. of the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces. 


Retired Federal Employees—Health Benefits 
Act 


S. 2575—Public Law 86-724, Approved 
September 8, 1960 


This bill provides former Federal em- 
ployees retired prior to the effective date 
of the Health Benefits Act of 1959 (the first 
day of the first pay perlod which begins on 
or after July 1, 1960) with a health benefits 
program patterned after and comparable to 
the program which becomes ayailable on 
that date to present employees and future 
retirees. 

The conditions of eligibility for those cur- 
rently retired are the same as for employees 
who will retire in the future; e., the indi- 
vidual must have retired on an immediate 
annulty with 12 or more years of service or 
due to disability. Also, eligible are survivor 
annultants of retirees who would have been 
eligible in their own right as annuitants. 

The contribution of the Government will 
be approximately 50 percent of the cost in 
each instance under the same conditions as 
enacted into law last year for current em- 
ployees and future retirees. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission estimates that the first-year 
cost to the Government will run between $15 
and 620 million and will decrease each year 
as the number of former employees now on 
the retirement rolls diminishes, The effec- 
tive date of the program is January 1, 1961. 


Retirement Act—Members of Congress 
H.R. 8241—Public Law 86-604, Approved July 
7. 1960 


This law removes a number of Inconsisten- 
cles and corrects certain inequities in the 
operation of the Oivil Service Retirement Act. 

Present law requires 5 years of Member 
service for a Member of Congress to obtain 
initial coverage under the Retirement Act or 
to regain coverage previously acquired by 
virtue of earlier service as an employee in a 
position subject to the act. This quirk in 
the law means that a covered employee, upon 
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his selection to Congress, loses his coverage 
until he completes 5 years of service as a 
Member. On the other hand, coverage in the 
case of an employee is based on any combi- 
nation of 5 years of civilian service. Thus, 
in the case of an employee, coverage once 
obtained is not lost by reason of a transfer 
between agencies or to and from the execu- 
tive and legislative branches. 

The bill corrects this situation by basing 
coverage in all circumstances on any combi- 
nation of 5 years’ civilian service. Thus, if 
an employee with 5 years or more of service 
is: elected to Congress, his coverage will con- 
tinue without break; or for example, an 
employee with 4 years’ service will acquire 
coverage after completion of 1 year of Mem- 
ber service, 

Present law grants retirement credit for 
civilian employee service performed before, 
but with one exception not after, Member 
service. The exception occurs when a former 
Member is reemployed in a civilian position 
subject to the act for a period of time suf- 
cient to acquire title to a separate and addi- 
tional employee annuity (5 years). However, 
without such separate employee annuity 
title, civilian employee service performed 
after leaving Congress now produces no addi- 
tional retirement benefits. The bill corrects 
this obvious inequity by making provisions 
for computation or recomputation of the 
former Member's annuity, to include credit 
for any civilian service, performed subse- 
quent to his service as a Member of Congress. 

Under existing law, a retired Member who 
accepts appointment to a civilian position on 
an intermittent-service or when-actually- 
employed basis, or on a full-time or substan- 
tially full-time basis without compensation 
is required to forfeit his entire annuity for 
the full period of his appointment even 
though he receives only an occasional day's 
pay, or even none st all under a “without 
compensation” appointment, 

The law makes provision for continuing 
the former Member's annuity on a proper 
pro rata basis in the circumstances de- 
scribed above but with no resulting increase 
in retirement benefits, During any such 
period or periods of reemployment on an 
intermittent-service or when-actually-em- 
ployed basis, the employing agency would 
be required to reduce the former Member's 
salary by the amount of his annuity ap- 
propriately allocable to his period or pe- 
rlods of reemployment. The money with- 
held will be returned to the retirement 


fund, 

Retirement contributions 
S.2857—Public Law 86-622, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

This law amends the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act to authorize a refund of con- 
tributions in excess of an amount neces- 
sary to purchase maximum benefits payable 
under the act. 

The Civil Service Retirement Act limits 
annuity payments to 80 percent of the high 
5 consecutive year average salary in the 
case of employees and 80 percent of the 
final salary in the case of Members. Under 
present computation formulas employees 
attain the maximum benefit payable under 
the act after approximately 42 years’ serv- 
ice and Members after approximately 32 
years’ service. A combination of the dif- 
ferent types of service would result in at- 
taining the maximum at any point between 
82 and 42 years’ service. 

Contributions beyond such point pur- 
chase no additional annuity benefits. Ac- 
cordingly, the bill provides for a refund of 
all retirement contributions made after the 
month in which an employee or Member 
obtained sufficient service to entitle him to 
the maximum benefits payable under the 
act.. Benefits are prospective only and 
would be payable upon separation either on 
retirement or death. 
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Travel expense 


S. 3485—Public Law 86-587, Approved 
July 5, 1960 


The purpose of this law is to further in- 
crease the ability of the Federal Govern- 
ment as an employer to attract persons to 
Federal service in shortage occupations such 
as scientists and engineers. It seeks to ac- 
complish this objective by broadening the 
coverage of existing law relative to pay- 
ment of travel and transportation costs of 
certain new employees, and by making 
permanent the present 2-year program 
established by Public Law 85-749. 

Public Law 85-749 provided temporary 
authority to the Federal Government to au- 
thorize payment of travel and moving ex- 
penses of prospective employees reporting 
to their first duty station in positions in 
the natural and mathematical sciences, en- 
gineering, architecture, and related techni- 
cal positions in the continental United 
States and Alaska for which there is de- 
termined by the Civil Service Commission 
to be a manpower shortage in those skills 
which are critical to the national security 


(1) eliminates the restrictive 
categories contained in existing law by au- 
thorizing payment of travel and transporta- 
tion costs of persons appointed to positions 
for which there is determined by the Civil 
Service Commission to be a manpower short- 
age; (2) authorizes payments to persons ap- 
pointed to positions in the United States, 
rather than In the continental United States 
and Alaska, thereby including all 50 States 
and the District of Columbia; (3) authorizes 
payments to student trainees when promoted 
upon completion of college work, necessitated 
by the fact that, since they are already 
on Federal agency rolls as part-time employ- 
ees, they cannot recelve such payments under 
existing law which restricts payments to 
new appointees; (4) makes certain techni- 
cal amendments to existing law necessitated 
by the addition of the student trainee cate- 
gory; and (5) makes the program perma- 
nent by eliminating the 2-year restriction 
contained in existing law, under the terms 
of which it would expire on August 24, 1960. 
Unemployment compensation 
H.R. 3472—Public Law 86-442, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

This law repeals section 1505 of the Social 
Security Act so that, in determining eligibil- 
ity of Federal civillan employees for unem- 
ployment compensation, their accrued an- 
nual leave will be treated in accordance with 
State laws. 

The Federal employees’ unemployment in- 
surance program is administered by the 
States under agreements with the Federal 
Government. Under section 1505 of the So- 
cial Security Act, however, no compensation 
may be paid to a Federal employee during a 
period subsequent to separation from Fed- 
eral service when he is being paid for accrued 
annual leave. By repealing this section, the 
award of unemployment compensation to a 
separated Federal civilian employee while he 
has accrued annual leave will depend upon 
State law. 

This law also makes a technical correction 
in order to prevent undue hardship and in- 
justice. Present law provides that a quarter 
rol taba gane OASI is paa on the quar- 

n w wages are paid. Originali 
Congress provided that coverage should be 
based on the period when the work was per- 
formed, and the retirement test is still based 
on this concept. Thus this bill qualifies for 
social security benefits certain workers who 
have worked in covered employment for the 
required number of quarters, but who are 
unable to establish such eligibility due to 
this method now being used by the Social 
Security Administration in determining the 
insured status on the basis of the period in 
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which the wages were paid, instead of the 
periods during which the wages were earned. 
Limits this provision in scope to individuals 
who were not deceased prior to January 1, 
1955, and who attained retirement age or di 
before January 1, 1957. ‘ 


Uniformed services—Pay accounts 


HR. 9702—Public Law 86-641, Approved 
July 12, 1860 

This law relieves the General Accounting 
Office of the necessity for settling pay ac- 
counts of deceased members of the uniformed 
services before payments can be made to sur- 
viving spouses, children, parents, or legal 
representatives, 

Section 2771 of title 10, United States Code, 
authorizes a member of the Armed Forces to 
designate a person to receive the pay and 
allowances due him if he dies. This section 
also provides that if the member has made 
such a designation, the appropriate military 
department may make immediate and final 
payment to the person designated by the 
member. If the member has not designated 
a beneficiary, the payment will be made in 
the order listed to: (1) The surviving spouse, 
(2) the children, (3) the parents, (4) the 
legal representative of the estate, or (5) the 
person entitled under the law of the domicile 
of the deceased member, Payments to per- 
sons in these categories may be made only 
after settlement by the General Accounting 
Office. Processing settlements when the de- 
ceased member has not designated a bene- 
ficilary requires an average of approximately 
55 days. The average amount due deceased 
persons is about $126. 

Under this law, the military departments 
would be authorized to make final payments 
of pay and allowances except to a person 
entitled under the law of the domicile of 
the deceased member. This type case would 
be settled by the General Accounting Office, 
or the military departments, as authorized 
by the Comptroller General. In the ordinary 
case, payments will be made within an aver- 
age of 5 or 6 days. 

Wage rates, Portsmouth, N.H., Naval Shipyard 
8, 3800—Passed Senate August 25, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Armed Services August 25, 

1960 


This bill requires the Secretary of the 
Navy to establish the hourly rates of pay for 
all per diem employees of the Portsmouth, 
N.H., Naval Shipyard at the same hourly rates 
paid to employees of similar classification at 
the Boston, Mass., Naval Shipyard. 

FINANCE, COMMERCE, INDUSTRY 

Alumina and bauzite—Duty suspension 


HR. 9307—Public Law 86-441, Approved 
April 22, 1960 
This law continues for 2 years the suspen- 
sion of duty on certain alumina and bauxite, 
and extends until July 16, 1960, the suspen- 
sion of duty on imports of crude chicory and 
the reduction in duty on ground chicory. 


Amorphous graphite—Duty suspension 


H.R, 1217—Public Law 86-453, Approved 
May 13, 1960 


This law suspends for 2 years the import 
duty on amorphous graphite or plumbago, 
crude or refined, which is valued at $50 a ton 
or less. 

Amorphous graphite is used for foundry 
facings and in the manufacture of carbon 
brushes, dry-cell batteries, pencils, and 
paints, lubricants, and brush stock for elec- 
trie motors. We have long been dependent 
on imports for nearly all of our requirements 
of natural amorphous graphite. 

In. recent years over 95 percent of the 
amorphous graphite imported originated in 
Canada, Ceylon, Mexico, and Norway. The 
major part of the Mexican deposits is owned 
and operated by U.S. concerns. The imports 
of the natural products originating in Ceylon 
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consist of high-grade or high-quallty mate- 
rials which is suitable for certain strategic 
items required by the Air Force, 


Bamboo: pipestems 
19841—Public Law 86-800, Approved 
September 11, 1960 
The purpose of this act to make duty free 
bamboo pipestems in whatever condition of 
manufacture and whether bored or unbored, 
when Imported from other than Communist- 
dominated countries, 


Bank mergers 


S. 1062—Public Law 86-463, Approved May 
13, 1960 

This law prohibits mergers of federally in- 
sured banks without the approval of the 
appropriate Federal bank supervisory agency. 

If the merger is to result in a national 
bank or a District of Columbia bank, ap- 
proval must be obtained from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency; if it is to result in 
a State bank that is a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, approval must be obtained 
from the Federal Reserve Board; if it is to 
result in an insured nonmember State bank, 
approval must be obtained from the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

In acting on a merger application, the 
agency haying jurisdiction over the trans- 
action is required to consider the following: 

The final history and condition of each 
of the banks involved, the adequacy of Its 
capital structure, its future earnings pros- 
pects, the general character of its manage- 
ment, the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served, whether the bank's 
corporate powers are consistent with the 
purposes of the Federal t Insurance 
Act, and the effect of the transaction on 
competition including any tendency toward 
monopoly. 

Approval will not be given unless, after 
considering all factors, the agency finds the 
transaction to be in the public interest. 

Provides that each of the three bank super- 
visory agencies shall include in its annual 
report to Congress a description of the 
mergers it has approved during the period 
covered by the report. 

Bankruptcy Act Amendment 


H.R. 6816—Public Law 86-519, Approved 
June 12, 1960 


The law eliminates the requiremeat that 
bankruptcy claims be filed under oath. This 
amendment, recommended by the Admin- 
istrative Office of the U.S. Courts, will pre- 
serve the present standing of a verified proof 
of claim as prima facie evidence of the val- 
idity and amount of the claim. 

Bankruptcy—False financial statements 
H.R. 4346—Public Law 86-621, Approved 

July 12, 1960 

The purpose of this law is to limit the 
use of false financial statements as a bar to 
discharge in bankruptcy. 

Section 14 of the Bankruptcy Act, entitled 
“Discharges, When Granted,” now provides 
in c(3) that the court shall grant the dis- 
charge unless satisfied that the bankrupt 
has “obtained money or property on credit, 
or obtained an extension or renewal of credit, 
by making or publishing, or causing to be 
made or published in any manner whatso- 
ever, & materially false statement in writ- 
ing respecting his financial condition.” 

This law substitutes the following lan- 
guage: “while engaged in business as a sole 
proprietor, partnership, or as an executive 
of a corporation, obtained for such business 
money or property on credit or as an exten- 
sion or renewal of credit by making or pub- 
lishing or causing to be made or published 
in any manner whatsoever a materially false 
statement in writing respecting his financial 
condition or the financial condition of the 
partnership or corporation.” 
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It is believed that complete denial of a 
discharge is too severe a penalty in the case 
of the individual noncommercial bankrupt. 
It is also a penalty which experience has 
shown to be subject to abuse. An unscrupu- 
lous lender armed with a false financial 
statement has a powerful weapon with which 
to intimidate a debtor into entering into an 
agreement in which the creditor agrees not 
to oppose the discharge in return for the 
debtor’s agreement to pay the debt in full 
after discharge. The creditor may also ac- 
complish his purpose of preserving his debt 
by not opposing the discharge and then 
suing in a State court on the ground that 
the debt is not dischargeable. 

Even where the creditor has had no part 
in the issuance of a false financial state- 
ment, the exercise of his right to bar the 
discharge completely results in a windfall 
for other creditors who were not even aware 
of such a statement. Debts which are dis- 
chargeable are not discharged solely because 
one of many debts was induced by a false 
financial statement. This result is not re- 
quired to protect a creditor who has relied 
on a false financial statement since under 
section 17a(2) that particular debt is not 
dischargeable. 

Bankruptcy—Liens 
H.R. 7242—Vetoed September 8, 1960 

The purpose of this act is to establish 
priority of liens in bankruptcy as recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, the National Bankruptcy 
Conference, and the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

It is the result of a careful reexamination 
of several provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 
During the past few years the need for legis- 
lative action has been demonstrated by 
the development of decisional doctrine 
which has created serious questions relating 
to the position of secured creditors and the 
rights of the trustee, 

This bill deals with two problems in the 
administration and distribution of a bank- 
rupt estate. The first of these is the prob- 
lem of preserVing the recognized interests of 
Security holders. The second concerns the 
Powers of the trustee. 

Bankruptey—Notice 


HR. 7726—Public Law 86-631, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

This law amends the Bankruptcy Act to 
require only that a copy of the notice of 
the first meeting of creditors be sent to the 
District Director of Internal Revenue for the 
district in which the court is located, and 
that whenever the schedules of the debtor, 
Or the list of creditors of the debtor, or any 
Other papers filed in the case disclose a debt 
to the United States acting through any 
department, agency, or instrumentality 
hereof (except for any Internal Revenue ob- 
ligation payable to the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate), a notice of the 
head of wane ee be mailed as well to the 
su e - 

mentality. partment, agency, or instru 

Bankruptcy refcrees 

H.R. 6556—Public Law 86-662, Approved July 


14, 1960 
This law clarifies the filing time for re- 


of orders of referees in bankruptcy 
Making it clear that a petition for salikti 
must be filed within the prescribed 10-day 
ee or within such extended time as the 
tte t may allow upon petition for extension 
elf filed within the 10-day period. 
a Casein—Suspension of import duty 
R. 7456—Public Law 86-405, April 4, 1960 
This stopgap measure extends to July 1, 
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of casein has been shown whereas the gen- 
eral trend of imports of caseln has been up 
for a number of years. 

Casein, a product of skimmed milk, is used 
by the coated paper industry as an adhesive 
to hold coating to the paper base stock. 

Casein and shoe lathes 
HR. 9862—Public Law 86-562, Approved June 
30, 1960 

This measure continues for 2 years until 
August 7, 1962, the existing on of 
duties on copying lathes used for making 
rough or finished shoe lasts. 

It also extends to June 30, 1963, the exist- 
ing suspension of import duties on casein 
with the requirement that the suspension 
not apply to sodium caseinate, sodium 
phospho-caseinate, of other caseinates if 
casein or lactarene is the component mate- 
rial of chief value. 

Chicory—Duty suspension 
H.R. 9308—Public Law 86-479, Approvel June 
1, 1960 

Continues for 3 years, until June 30, 1963, 
the existing suspension of duty on crude 
chicory, except endive, and continues for 
the same period the statutory rate of duty 
of 2 cents a pound for chicory, ground or 
otherwise prepared. 

Coarse wool—Suspension of import duties 
H.R. 9322—Public Law 86-557, Approved June 
30, 1960 

This law provides for a permanent sus- 
pension of import duties on certain coarse 
wools imported. under bond for use in the 
manufacture of rugs and It also 
adds pa ' felts to the list of prod- 
ucts included in the suspension. 

Defense Production Act extension 
HR. 12052—Public Law 86-560, Approved 
June 30, 1960 


Extends for 2 additional years, through 
June 30, 1962, the remaining powers of the 
President under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. These include power to establish 
priorities for defense contracts, limited 
power to allocate materials for defense pur- 
poses; authority to guarantee loans made in 
connection with defense contracts; authority 
to make loans and purchases to bulld up our 
defense capacity and assure adequate sup- 
plies of defense materials; authority for 
businessmen to cooperate voluntarily in 
meeting defense needs without violating 
antitrust laws; and provision for establish- 
ment of a reserve of trained executives to fill 
Government positions in time of mobiliza- 
tion. 

‘These powers are now scheduled to expire 
June 30, 1960. They must be extended to 
maintain production schedules on missiles 
and other defense contracts; others are 
needed for longer range preparedness pro- 
grams; and other powers must be maintained 
in readiness for possible future emergencies. 

The law amends the reporting require- 
ments to permit semiannual reports on ac- 
tivities under the borrowing authority, in- 
stead of quarterly reports as now required, 

Domestic tin 


S. 1957—Passed Senate June 10, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House Interior June 13, 1960 

This bill is designed to encourage discovery, 
development, and production of domestic 
tin by providing for a program under the 
Secretary of Interior to purchase up to 10,000 
long tons of domestically produced tin con- 
centrates over a 10-year period. 

Since the greatest known potential source 
of tin in the United States is in Alaska, it is 
believed that a stable going tin-producing 
industry in that State will largely wipe out 
existing unemployment and the accompany- 
ing economic distress conditions. 
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This measure establishes a base price of 
$1.40 a pound for tin produced from lode 
mines and $1.25 a pound for tin from placer 
mines, c. 1. delivery point, 

Federal Deposit Insurance assessments 
HR. 12465—Public Law 86-671, Approved 
July 14, 1960 

To simplify the process of determining 
assessments paid by banks insured by FDIC, 
this law bases assessments on deposits shown 
in the call reports already required by bank 
su] officials, This, in effect, elim- 
inates the need for banks to maintain special 
assessment records which will be both a time 
and money saver. 

It provides for uniform deductions—1634 
percent for demand deposits and 1 percent 
for time deposits, 

a 8 the amount of net assessment 
come payment of all FDIC expenses 
and losses returned to the insured banks from 
60 percent to 66 percent. 
Federal Reserve direct purchases 
HR. 12346—Public Law 86-567, Approved 
July 1, 1960 

This act extends until June 30, 1962, the 
present authority of the Federal Reserve 
banks to purchase securities directly from 
the Treasury in amounts not to exceed 65 
Dillion outstanding at any one time. 

Up to 1935 Federal Reserve banks could 
purchase Governmen 


t obligations either in 
the market or directly from the Treasury. 


The Banking Act of 1935, however, required 
that all purchases of Government 
by Federal Reserve banks be made in the 
open market. In 1942 the authority of the 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase securities 
directly from the Treasury was restored, but 
a limit of $5 billion was placed on the amount 
outstanding at any one time. The $5 bil- 
-Hon authority was granted initially only 
through 1944, but Congress has extended it 
from time to time to provide continuous 
limited direct borrowing authority. The 
present authority was granted for 2 years 
and expired June 30, 1960. 
Heptanote acid—Duty suspension 
HR. 12659—Public Law 86-776, Approved 
September 13, 1960 
This act suspends for 3 years the import 
duty on heptanoic acid. This type of acid is 
used in making special lubricants and brake 
fluids for use in military aircraft. 
Holding company regulations 
S. 3619—Public Law 86-746, Approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960 
‘This measure provides for permanent regu- 
savings and loan holding com- 
panies in order to promote and preserve local 
management by protecting them against en- 
croachment by holding companies. 

Public Law 374 of the Ist session of the 
86th Congress established a moratorium on 
further acquisitions pending a survey and 
report by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board on the feasibility of such a move. The 
Board recommended permanent legislation. 
Household effects—Suspension Of import 

duties 
HR. 9881—Public Law 86-563, Approved 
June 30, 1960 


This law extends for 2 years, until July 
1, 1962, the suspension of import duties on 
and household effects brought into 

the United States under Government orders. 
During this 2-year period the departments 
and agencies charged with the responsibility 
of administering the act will be expected to 
prevent any possible abuses under the law. 
All such departments are to submit informa- 
tion to the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees, not later than January 15, 1962, 
relative to the operation and administration 
of the act, including a statement of actions 
taken to improve its administration. 
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Local advertising charges 


H.R. 12536—Public Law 86-781, Approved 
September 14, 1960 

This bill provides that where aS manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer of icles, sub- 
ject to manufacturers’ excise tax, makes a 
separate charge for local advertising of the 
article, or reimburses the retailer or other 
distributor for part or all of his expenses 
for local advertising, this charge is to be ex- 
cluded from the manufacturers’ sales price 
or the price is to be readjusted for this 
charge. Excluding this amount from the 
sales price, or readjusting this price for this 
amount, reduces the manufacturers’ excise 
taxes, since this price is the base for these 
taxes. The price exclusion, or readjustment, 
is Limited to radio, television, and newspaper 
advertising, and to not more than 5 percent 
of the sales price, excluding local advertising 
charges. This amendment applies to arti- 
cles sold on or after the first day of the first 
more than 20 


It further provides that certain 
trusts to be deemed to constitute 
a qualified trust for tax exemptions only if 
it is down to the satisfaction of the Treas- 
urer or his delegate that the trust has not 


age 
to 1961. 


beneficiaries. 

Another change in tax law brought about 
by this legislation and efective for years 
after 1960, thus putting the States and tax- 
payers on notice, would provide for only one 
accrual for State taxes in any one taxable 
year where the State legislature has changed 
the accrual date, and would thus eliminate 
the additional deduction available under 
existing law. 

Metal scrap 
H.R. 11748—Public Law 86-606, Approved 
July 7, 1960 

This law continues to June 30, 1961, the 
existing suspension of duties on metal scrap. 
It excludes from the suspension lead scrap, 
lead alloy scrap, antimonial lead scrap, scrap 
battery lead or plates, zinc scrap, or zinc 
alloy scrap, or any form of tungsten scrap, 
tungsten carbide scrap, or other articles of 
lead or tungsten imported for remanufac- 
ture by smelting. 

It provides for a separate tariff classifica- 
tion for certain fresh or frozen coconut, and 
provides that tight barrelheads of softwood 
be imported duty free. 

Old Series Currency Adjustment Act 


S. .3714—Passed Senate June 28, 1960—Re- 
ferred to House Banking June 30, 1960 
Authorizes the Treasury to adjust its ac- 

counts on large-size currency issued by the 

Government before 1929 and about $12% 

million in gold certificates issued between 

1929 and 1934. 

The Treasury and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem are holding approximately $100 million 
in gold, silver, and other assets as security 
for this old currency. This includes about 
$61 million in gold and silver reserves held 
by the and about $37 million in 
reserves held by the Federal Reserve banks 
to secure Federal Reserve notes. 

Thus the Treasury is authorized to trans- 
ter the amounts of this old currency from 
its currency accounts to the outstanding 
public debt, to be reported as part of the 
outstanding public debt in the same way 
Federal Reserve bank notes, national bank 
notes, and U.S. notes are now reported. The 


able to the Treasury for current use approx- 
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imately $100 million. ‘The availability of 
$100 million will reduce the Government's 
need to borrow this amount, which will save 
about $3 or $4 million in interest a year. 

Any of the old notes presented for re- 
demption would be redeemed in regular 
course from the general fund of the Treasury. 

It also permits the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to determine the amount of the old cur- 
rency which has been destroyed or lost and 
to reduce amounts of this old currency out- 
standing on the records of the Treasury. 
This action would not impair the redeem- 
ability of any currency subsequently pre- 
sented to the Treasury. 

The Treasury is authorized to withhold 
from destruction one piece of each denomi- 
mation of each kind of currency issued, in 
order to provide an historical collection of 
the paper currency of the United States. 


Payments to Local Governments Act of 1960 


S. 910—Passed Senate May 12, 1960; Referred 
to House Interior May 16, 1960 

This measure, sponsored by 35 Senators, 
authorizes for a 5-year period from January 
1, 1960, through December 31, 1964: 

A limited program of payments in lieu of 
taxes on Industrial or commercial real prop- 
erty acquired by the Federal Government 
after June 30, 1950. 

Payments in lieu of special assessment and 
taxes levied after the effective date of the 
act in urban or suburban areas, if the assess- 
ments and taxes were also levied on real 
property owned by other taxable persons. 

Payments in lieu of taxes on the interest 
of the Federal Government in real property 
in the custody or control of taxable persons 
under a lease, contract, or permit to the ex- 
tent that taxes on that property are not al- 
ready paid by taxable persons. 

The is to be administered by a 
five-member, bipartisan Federal Board for 
Payments to Local Governments, appointed 
by the President, subject to Senate confir- 
mation, 

Requires a taxing authority to file an ap- 
plication, specifying the Federal property in- 
volved, the basis of its claim and the period 
for which the claim is made—not to exceed 
12 months in any single application, 

Requires the Board, after determining the 
existence of a probable basis for the claim 
and holding a hearing if a basis is found to 
exist, to certify to the controlling Federal 
agency the amount of payment to be made 
to the local taxing authority. 

Authorizes the Board to conduct a com- 
prehensive study and make a case-by-case 
analysis of all phases of fiscal and related 
problems of local taxing authorities arising 
out of Federal immunity from local real and 
personal property taxes, including the opera- 
tion of the existing program. Requires the 
Board to report, within 2 years following en- 
actment, its findings and recommendations 
for any future legislative program. 

The term “local governments” includes the 
District of Columbia. 


Public debt—Temporary increase 
S. 3714—Passed Senate June 28, 1960 

Extends to June 30, 1961, a temporary in- 
crease of $8 billion in the public debt limi, 
making the ceiling $293 billion. 

Religious items—Duty free 
HR. 4384—Passed Senate, Amended, Sep- 
tember 1, 1960 

The purpose of this act is to add certain 
items to the list of articles for religious pur- 
poses now permitted free entry, and to clarify 
and enlarge the list of tions which 
may import these articles without payment 
of duty. 

It also authorizes the Federal Government 
to withhold city wage taxes in cities with a 
population of 75,000 or more from salaries 
of Federal employees who live in the same 
State as the city withholding the tax. 
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Revolving fund—SBA 
HR. 11207—In Conference 

This bill increases by $75 million (to $650 
million) the Smali Business Administra- 
tion’s revolving fund for its regular loan 
program, It provides for a wider participa- 
tion by small business concerns in the sub- 
contracting phase of Government procure- 
ment, and authorizes SBA to establish a 
small business subcontracting program. 

It authorizes the Secretary of Commerce 
to publish in the Department's daily Synop- 
sis of U.S, Government Proposed Procure- 
ments, Sales and Contract Awards, all de- 
fense procurements of $10,000 or over and 
all civilian procurements of $5,000 or over ex- 
cept those which are classified, perishable, 
public utilities, or emergency procurements, 

It requires the Attorney General to make 
surveys and submit yearly reports on a Gov- 
ernment activity which might injure small 
business. 

RFC—Payment in lieu of tazes 


ELR. 9983—Public Law 86-498, Approved 
June 8, 1960 

This law extends for 2 years, to December 
31. 1960, the period in which payments in 
lieu of taxes may be made to State and local 
taxing authorities by the Federal Govern- 
ment on certain real property. 

The earlier law, which is extended by this 
one, was designed to furnish temporary re- 
lief for local taxing authorities which were 
under an undue and unexpected burden as 
the result of a transfer of taxable real prop- 
erty from Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion or its subsidiaries to another Federal 
agency or department which removed the 
property from taxation. It authorized pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes only on property trans- 
ferred by the RFC or one of its subsidiaries to 
another Federal agency or department on or 
after January 1, 1946, and only If title to the 
property had been held continuously by the 
United States since the transfer. 


Registration and protection of trademarks 
S. 2429—Passed Senate June 28, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Judiciary June 29, 1960 

The purpose of this legislation is to make 
a number of miscellaneous clarifying and 
correcting amendments to the so-called 
Trademark Act. These amendments affect 
details of registration, administrative and 
court procedure, internal organization of the 
Patent Office regarding trademark matters, 
and refinements in language. 
Securities Act—Amendments 
S. 3769—Passed Senate July 2, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interstate August 15, 1960 
This measure amends the Security Act of 
1933 in order to bring it up to date and to 
strengthen the Commission’s injunctive 
powers and the criminal sanctions to prevent 
or to punish violations of the act. 
S. 3770—Passed Senate July 2, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interstate August 15, 1960 
Amends the Security Exchange Act of 1934 
to extend regulations over registered brokers’ 
and dealers’ margin, extension of credit, and 
proxy practices directly instead of indirectly. 
It expands the power to make rules over 
financial responsibility of brokers and dealers 
and over lending customers’ securities by 
brokers and dealers. It expands the power 
to suspend trading in any registered security 
on an exchange and creates the power to sus- 
pend trading In the over-the-counter market. 
S. 3771—Public Law 86-760, Approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960 
Amends the Trust Indenture Act to grant 
the Commission additional power to exempt 
companies which have been unable to amend 
trust indentures issued for their bonds. 
S. 3772—Passed Senate July 2, 1960; Passed 
House, Amended, August 30, 1960 
Amends the Investment Company Act of 
1940 to require a separate recital of polloy 
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for each fund of an open-end investment 
company which issues more than one series 
of stock; to limit investment by diversified 
investment companies; to require that bank 
custody of security of an investment com- 
pany include all cash assets of the company; 
and to limit the equity investments of face- 
amount companies to prevent their obliga- 
tions from becoming speculative. 

8. 3773—Public Law 86-750, Approved Sep- 

tember 13, 1960 

Amends the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940 to provide new grounds for disqualifi- 
cation of an applicant for registration; to 
grant new power to postpone effectiveness 
within certain limits; to authorize the Com- 
Mission by rule to require books to be kept 
and reports filed; to permit periodic exami- 
nations of a registrant's books and records; 
te authorize the Commission to define and 
prescribe means to prevent fraud; and to ex- 
tend criminal liability to include a willful 
violation of a rule or order of the Commis- 
sion. 

Small Business Investment Act amendments 
of 1960 

S. 2611—Public Law 86-502, Approved June 
11, 1960 

The primary purpose of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is to make 
equity-type capital and long-term credit 
more readily available for small business con- 
cerns, through encouraging the establish- 
ment of privately owned small business in- 
Vestment companies. Under the 1958 act, 
each Small Business Investment Company 
Must have a minimum initial paid-in capi- 
tal and surplus of $300,000, of which $150,000 
may be supplied by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration through purchase of subordi- 
nated debentures of the SBIC, SBA may also 
Make loans to any SBIC, up to 50 percent 
of its capital and surplus. An SBIC can 
Supply funds to a small business in two 
Ways: by buying the small business concern's 
Unsecured debentures, convertible into stock 
in the at sound book value as de- 
termined at time the debentures are 
issued; or by making term loans from 5 to 
20 years. 

This measure amends the 1958 act in or- 
der to remove certain obstacles which have 
impeded its actual intent. This amendment 
Will open up new methods by which SBIC's 
may furnish equity capital to small busi- 
Nesses, It will allow SHIC's to furnish capi- 
tal in other forms to be authorized by regu- 
lation of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, such as by directly buying stock in 
Small business concerns or by buying deben- 
tures with severable or detachable stock 
rights. 

This law also repeals the requirement that 
a small business concern must purchase stock 
in any SBIC from which it gets equity capi- 
tal. It grants the small business concern 
an option to buy stock in the SBIC equal to 
5 percent of the capital supplied. It author- 
izes a bank that is a subsidiary of a holding 
company to invest up to 1 percent of its 
Capital and surplus in any SBIC, which is 
now prohibited where the SBIC is a subsid- 
lary of the same holding company. Another 
major change is that it exempts SBIC’s in 
the District of Columbia from the District 
or Columbia small loan law, and extends the 
Tor to possessions of the United States such 
Guam. 


Sugar quotas 
H.R. 12311—Public Law 86-592, Approved 
July 6, 1960 
Extends the quota provisions of the 1948 
Svgar Act through March $1, 1961. 
3 Grants the President discretionary author- 
ty to cut the Cuban sugar quota and pro- 
hibits him from increasing Cuba's quota. 
To make up for any Cuban reduction and 
Other deficits, the President is authorized to 
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obtain sugar from both foreign and domestic 
sources, 

Permits redistribution of sugar assigned to 
Cuba, which will affect the 156,000 tons of 
Hawallan and Puerto Rican Cuba was 
to receive but, under this act, can now be 
redistributed to domestic beetgrowers. 

Other deficits may be made up by pur- 
chase, rather than allocation, from countries 
having quotas of 3,000 to 10,000 tons, to the 
extent that their exports to the United States 
would be raised to 10,000 tons. 

Deficits remaining after this initlal distri- 
bution can, up to 15 percent, be purchased 
from the Philippines and the remainder from 
other quota countries. z 

Should there still be a deficiency, addi- 
tional amounts can be purchased from any 
foreign country, regardless of quota provi- 
sions, and refined sugar could be imported 
if raw was not available. 

At the time the President signed the bill 
into law, he signed a proclamation cutting 
Cuba's share of the 1960 U.S. market by 
700,000 short tons. The United States had 
already certified 2,379,903. tons of Cuban 
sugar for entry this year, which left only 39,- 
752 tons more to be imported in 1960—out 
of the original quota of 3,119,655 tons. Cu- 
ba’s share will be apportioned to free-world 
nations and American producers. 

Sugar—Dominican Republic 


HR. 13062—Passed Senate, Amended, Sep- 
tember 1, 1960 

The bill which became law on July 6, 
1960, extended the Sugar Act until March 31, 
1961, and delegated authority to the Presi- 
dent to limit purchases of sugar from Cuba. 
This bill is an extension of the principles of 
that act with certain new authorizations and 
limitations until the close of December 31, 
1961, 

It would have cut the sugar quota of the 
Dominican Republic by 322,000 tons regard- 
less of whether or not the Organization of 
American States voted economic sanctions. 

Tampico fiber—Duty suspension 
H.R. 9861—Public Law 86-456, Approved May 
13, 1960 

This measure continues until September 5, 
1963, the existing suspension of duty on 
dressed or manufactured istie or Tampico 
fiber. 

Istle or Tampico fiber is derived from sev- 
eral species of the agave plant which is in- 
digenous to Mexico. It is one of the best 
known and most widely used of all vegetable 
brush fibers, Its principal use in the United 
States is in the manufacture of brushes. 

At the time of the first suspension of this 
fiber in 1957, there was no domestic produc- 
tion of the raw fiber and an insignificant 
production of the dressed fiber from im- 
ported raw fiber, and good grades of raw fiber 
were in short supply. The brush industry 
indicated that the prices 


increases in the cost of production and in 
the price of the finished product, The pur- 
pose of the suspension was to reduce the 
burden of the higher prices on domestic 
users of the fibers. 

The US. Tariff Commission advised there 
was no substantial change since the original 
suspension, 


Tanning eztracts—Suspension of duty 
H.R. 9820—Public Law 86-427, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

This law extends for an additional 3 years 
or until September 30, 1963, the period dur- 
ing which certain extracte may be 
imported free of duty and the period during 
which extracts of hemlock or eucalyptus 
suitable for use for tanning may be imported 
duty free. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Alien property 
S. 2634—Passed Senate May 26, 1960. Re- 
ferrai to House Foreign Affairs May 27, 1960 
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This bill permits the return of interests in 
certain enemy corporations vested under the 
International Claims Settlement Act or 
under the Trading With the Enemy Act to 
persecutees normally barred of a return be- 
cause of being nationals of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, or Rumania, enemy countries of the 
United States during World War II. 

Amistad Dam and Reservoir 


HR. 12263—Public Law 86-605, Approved 
July 7, 1960 


Authorizes the conclusion of an agreement 
with Mexico for joint construction of the 
Amistad Dam, a major international storage 
and conservation dam on the Rio Grande, 
pegs teas terms of the Mexican Water Treaty 

1 Š 

The first of the three dams specified in the 
treaty, Falcon Dam, between Laredo and 
Roma, Tex., has been in operation since 1953, 
Experience has shown, however, that it, 
alone, is unable to control disastrous floods 
of the Rio Grande. 

The Amistad site was selected after years 
of extensive study and exploration. Thus, 
this measure authorizes the conclusion of 
the agreement and, upon conclusion, author- 
ity is granted to conclude an agreement to 
construct, operate, and maintain on a self- 
liquidating basis a hydroelectric plant by 
the United States, 

Operation of the dam ts to be integrated 
with that of the Falcon Dam to provide the 
maximum amount of water for beneficial use 
in the United States. Releases of waters for 
domestic, municipal, industrial, and irriga- 
tion uses in the United States will be 
granted at the request of the State of Texas 
and water distribution is to be the sole re- 
sponsibility of the State of Texas; 

Authorizes appropriations necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the act. 

Century 21 Exposition 
S. 3532—Public Law 86-697, Approved 
September 2, 1960 

This law authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to strike and furnish, to the Cen- 
tury 21 Commission, national medals to 
commemorate the exposition to be held in 
Seattie, Wash., beginning April 21, 1962, and 
ending October 21, 1962. 

The bill provides that not more than 500,- 
000 medals are to be struck, and that the size 
of the medals authorized are to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
members of the Commission. 

Export Control Act—Extension 
HR. 10550—Public Law 86-464, Approved 
May 13, 1960 

This measure extends the Export Control 
Act of 1949 to June 30, 1962, This act, which 
is administered by the Secretary of Com- 
merce by delegation from the President, au- 
thorizes the regulation of exports under 
standards based on national security, foreign 
policy, and domestic shortages. 

International food for peace resolution 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 116—Passed 

Senate August 27, 1960; Referred to House 

Foreign Affairs August 29, 1960 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 116 ex- 
presses the support of the Congress for the 
continued exploration by the President with 
other nations for the establishment of an in- 
ternational food program for the purpose of 
furnishing food to less favorably situated 
peoples. 

The resolution specifies that such an in- 
ternational food for peace program would be 
or 

(1) combating extreme price fluctuations 
in the international market in food products; 

(2) alleviating famine and starvation; 

(3) helping absorb temporary market sur- 
pluses of farm products; and 

(4) economic and social development pro- 
grams which are formulated in cooperation 
with appropriate international agencies. 
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Participation by the United States in an 
international food program would be con- 
tingent on appropriate statutory or other 
authorization. 

Foreign trade 
S. 1847—Public Law 86-687, Approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1960 

To promote the possibility of reestablish- 
ing the markets of Western Europe, par- 
ticularly, the United Kingdom, which were 
lost during World War II, this measure pro- 
vides for the inspection of products enter- 
ing commerce and makes it unlawful for any 
person to ship or offer for shipment to any 
foreign country European-type grapes or 
European and Japanese-type plums unless 
certified that it meets minimum quality re- 
quirements established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, 

International Development Association Act 

HR. 11001—Public Law 86-565, Approved 

June 30, 1960 


This law authorizes the President to accept 
membership for the United States in the 
International Development Association. The 
articles of agreement were approved by the 
Executive Directors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
on January 26, 1960, to be submitted to 
member governments of the Bank. The law 
authorizes appropriations by Congress total- 
ing $320,290,000 without fiscal year limita- 
tion for the subscription of the United 
States to the association. 

The purposes of the association are to pro- 
mote economic development, increase pro- 
duction and thus raise standards of living 
in the less-developed areas of the world in- 
cluding within the association's membership, 
in by ding finance to meet 
their important development requirements 
on terms which are more flexible and bear 
less heavily on the balance of payments 
than those of conventional loans, 

The resources of the association will be 
initial subscriptions of $1 billion. Voting 
power is roughly based upon the size of a 
country’s initial subscription and thus upon 
the pattern of voting rights in the Interna- 
tional Bank. The United States, which con- 
tributes about 32 percent of the association's 
total resources, will have 27.6 percent of the 

Requires specific congressional authoriza- 
tion for subscription of additional funds or 
gifts to the association, 

Ttaly—Centennial anniversary 


House Concurrent Resolution 225—Adopted 
by House and Senate 


This resolution expresses as the sense of 
Congress that the President. extend greetings 
from the United States to the people of 
Italy on the occasion of the unity of Italy 
centennial anniversary in March of 1961. It 
also provides for an official exhibit as our 
part in the celebration to recognize the 
progress and achievements of the people of 
Italy during the past century. 

The theme of our exhibit is “Technological 
Developments in Industry,” designed to show 
how technology in the United States has 


Approximately 20 other nations, including 
Great Britain, India, the Soviet Union, and 
large-scale ex- 
The exhibition, to be held in the 
city of Turin, will last 6 months and is ex- 
pected to attract visitors from all over 
Italy and nelghboring European countries. 
Latin American aid 
H.R. 13021—Public Law 86-735, Approved 
September 8, 1960 
This act authorizes a loan program of $100 
million to the President for Chilean recon- 
struction and $500 million to the Secretary 
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of State to carry out a program for develop- 
ment in Latin America. 

The administration indicated the $500 mil- 
lion authorization would be used to assist 
in such fields as land settlement and land 
utilization, housing, vocational, technical, 
and scientific tyaining, and basic public 
facilities such as potable water systems and 
sewage systems. 

The $100 million for Chilean reconstruc- 
tion is to assist Chile in rebuilding and 
maintaining an economic stabilization pro- 
gram. 

Mexzico-United States inter parliamentary 

groups 

House Joint Resolution 283— Public Law 

86-420, Approved April 9, 1960 

To strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between the United States and Mexico, this 
resolution authorizes perticipation by the 
United States in annual parliamentary con- 
ferences with Mexico. The U.S. group is to 
be composed of 12 Senators appointed by the 
President of the Senate (4 from Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee), and 12 Mem- 
bers from the House appointed by the 
Speaker (4 from House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee). 

The Mexican Congress has passed similar 
legislation and appointed delegates to the 
meetings. 

Mutual Security Authorization Act of 1960 


H.R. 11510—Public Law 86-472, Approved 
May 14, 1960 

This law authorizes appropriations of 
$1,366,200,000 for the fiscal 1961 mutual 
security program, which 1s $88,700,000 less 
than the President requested in his message 
to Congress, The bill, however, left intact 
previous year’s authorizations for military 
assistance and other expenditures. 

Major provisions are: 

Limits military assistance to $55 million, 
other than training, for Latin America, 

Prohibits assistance to Cuba following date 
of enactment (May 14, 1960) unless the 
President determines that the assistance is 
in the national and hemispheric interest of 
the United States. 

Expresses as the sense of Congress, that 
assistance under the Mutual Security Act 
and the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 should be admin- 
istered to give effect to the principles that 
the United States favors freedom of naviga- 
tion in international waterways and eco- 
nomic cooperation between recipient nations. 

Authorizes the State Department to sub- 
mit to Congress plans for a Western Hemi- 
sphere cultural center in Puerto Rico, by 
January 3, 1961. 

Establishes a Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange in Hawall and au- 
thorizes necessary appropriations, (Public 
Law 86-678 appropriated $10 million for this 
project.) 

Directs the President to arrange for a study 
of the advisability of establishing a Point 
Four Youth Corps, and authorizes $10,000 
from technical cooperation funds to defray 
expenses. 


U.N. Children’s Fund 
Palestine refugees. 
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September 21 


Abolishes the International Development 
Advisory Board. 

Authorizes the use of funds for the Indust 
Basin development under the supervision of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and waives the require- 
ment that at least 50 percent of the foreign 
aid goods be shipped in American vessels. 

Defense support information to Congress: 
Requires, upon request, that Information be 
furnished GAO and committees of Congress 
and, if the President forbids submission of 
this material, he must furnish reasons. 

Development Loan Fund: Expands the 
purposes of the Fund to include the deyelop- 
ment of free economic institutions as well 
as economic resources and makes it clear 
that agricultural as well as industrial pro- 
duction is covered. Ex as the sense 
of Congress that special consideration should 
be given to housing loans and guarantees. 
Continues the availability of the Pund to 
support sound program of economic develop- 
ment as well as specific development proj- 
ects, Prohibits the allocation or earmarking 
of Development Loan Fund funds in excess 
of $50,000 for use In any Country unless an 
application is received containing sufficient 
information and assurance to indicate that 
the funds will be used in an economically 
and technically sound manner. 


Expresses as the sense of Congress that 
consideration should be given by the United 
States to participate in an internationally 
financed program which would utilize foreign 
currencies available to the United States to 
preserve the cultural monuments of the up- 
per Nile, and requests the President to sub- 
mit his recommendations to Congress on or 
before March 1, 1961, 

Palestine refugees: Authorizes an appro- 
priation of $16.5 million for fiscal 1961 and 
the use of $6.5 million previously appropri- 
ated, making a total of $23 million for re- 
settlement purposes, Directs the President 
to send to Congress for fiscal 1962 specific 
recommendations for progressive repatriation 
and settlement of refugees. and for reducing 
U.S. contributions to UNRWA. 

Requires an itemized public accounting by 
members of congressional committees and 
their staffs of all funds expended in connec- 
tion with foreign travel. 

Authorizes payment of overland freight 
charges on relief shipments to landlocked 
countries. 

Permits direct barter of military materials 
and equipment, thus eliminating the sale of 
U.S. goods by the United States and pur- 
chase of similar goods from another country. 

Establishes as the policy of extending loans 
for associations of small farm operators to 
strengthen the economies of underdeveloped 
nations, with a maximum of $25,000 for any 
association, and an aggregate of 810 million 
for all loan balances. 

Directs the President to have a study made 
of the functions and coordination of agencies 
engaged in foreign economic activities with a 
view to simplifying and rationalizing the for- 
mulation and implementation of U.S. foreign 
economic policies, 
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Mutual security contingency jund 
S. 3855—Passed Senate August 19, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Foreign Affairs August 22, 
1960 
This act increases the authorization for the 
President's mutual security contingency 
fund by $100 million in order to meet the 
costa of such emergency operations as sir- 
lifting United Nations troops to the Congo. 
Under the regular mutual security author- 
ization for fiscal 1961, the administration 
requested $175 million for the contingency 
fund and the committee of conference 
reached the figure-of $150 million. 
NATO Citizens Convention 


Senste Joint Resolution 170—Public Law 
86-719, Approved September 7, 1960 

This resolution authorizes a 20-member 
U.S, Citizens Commission on NATO to par- 
ticipate, unofficially, with similar groups 
from other NATO countries at a convention, 
and subsequent meetings, to explore the pos- 
sibilities of promoting greater cooperation 
among the North Atlantic Treaty nations. 

There is a strong fecling among NATO 
nations that more should be done within the 
Alliance to counter, through political and 
economic measures, the increasing Soviet 
bloc emphasis on competition with the West. 
This could be accomplished under article 2 
of the North Atlantic Treaty which provides 
for cooperation by NATO members in non- 
military fields, By this means, the North 
Atlantic alliance could expand to strengthen 
Western unity without lessening the im- 
Portance of its military aspect. This 20- 
member Commission will be appointed by 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House after consultation with the 
ae and House Foreign Affairs Commit- 

8. 

Authorizes $300,000 appropriation to carry 
Out the purposes of the resolution, 

Pan American Union 


Senate Resolution 304—Senate Adopted 
April 14, 1960 

The Senate unanimously adopted this 
resolution extending greetings to the legis- 
lative bodies of each of the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere on the 70th anniversary 
Of the founding of the Pan American Union 
On April 14, 1890. 

Republic of China—Sale of ships 


HR, 8042—Public Law 86-473, Approved 
May 14, 1960 

This law authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
Merce, within 1 year following enactment, to 
resell to the Government of the Republic of 

any two of the four CI-SAY-1 type 

Vessels originally contracted for sale in 1948 

Under the terms of the Merchant Ship Sales 

of 1046. These vessels were returned 

to the United States in 1950 because the 

Government was unable to meet the 
Instaument payments. 

Under the terms of the original contract, 
the purchase price of the four vessels was 
$1,100,000 each. Before default the Chinese 

vernment made a downpayment of $1,100,- 

and an installment payment of $188,000. 

This measure provides that the same statu- 
ay floor price be applied to the repurchase 
th any two of the four, and gives credit for 
5 © $1,288,000 plus depreciation at 3% per- 

ent u year since default. 

It is believed this sale will contribute to 
of economic development of the Republic 
9 China and will serve the interests of the 
5 States. The two vessels are for use 
wa chinese trade in Far East and Near East 

ters exclusively, 

Ryukyu Islands 


HR. 1157—Public Law 86-629, Approved 
July 12, 1960 z 
lisp S Purpose of this legislation is to estab- 
— & basis in law for U.S. programs to pro- 
R te economic and social development in the 
yukyu Islands, 
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U.S. interest in the Ryukyu Islands ts in- 


. dicated by strategic military considerations 


of the highest importance. Consequently, 
the task of administering the islands has 
been assigned by the President to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, an assignment made neces- 
sary by the inextricable linking of civil and 
military functions there. In the tightly 
constricted area of the Ryukyus, virtually all 
activities and policies of the local govern- 
ment directly affect military planning and 
operations. The bill formalizes existing ar- 
rangements and provides a means for main- 
taining and increasing effective performance. 
Ship loans—Republic of China and Canada 
H.R. 9465—Public Law 86-482, Approved 
June 1, 1960 

Authorizes the loan of one submarine to 
Canada for a 5-ycar period, and extends the 
loan of one destroyer to the Republic of 
China for an additional 5 years. 

Shrimp Conservation Act 


S. 2867—Passed. Senate May 26, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Merchant Marine May 27, 
1960 É 
This bill implements a convention ratified 

by the Senate on June 4, 1959, to conserve 

shrimp between the United States and Cuba. 

A Commission for the Conservation of 

Shrimp in the Eastern Gulf of Mexico is to 

be established to carry out the objectives of 

the convention. 

This bill authorizes the President to ap- 
point three Commissioners to the U.S. sec- 
tion of the Commission, to serve at his 
pleasure and without compensation. One of 
the Commissioners is to be an official of the 
U.S. Government, and the other two from 
States which maintain a substantial shrimp 
fishery in the convention area. 

These Commissioners are authorized to 
appoint an advisory committee of from 5 to 
15 members, from groups participating in the 
fishery and from interested State agencies 
which operate In the convention area. 

Under the terms of the convention, the 
Commission is to obtain scientific informa- 
tion regarding the abundance, life history, 
and ecology of stocks of shrimp in the con- 
vention area in order to determine the meas- 
ures necessary for conservation. 

TREATIES 
Antarctic Treaty 
Executive B—Ratified August 10, 1960 


The Antarctic Treaty, signed December 31, 
1959, by the United States and 11 other na- 
tions, Including the Soviet Union, to insure 
a permanent use of Antarctica for peaceful 
purposes was ratified by a vote of 66 to 21. 

The treaty dedicates the use of Antarctica 
to peaceful purposes only and prohibits all 
military operations, including the establish- 
ment of bases, maneuyers, and weapons test- 
ing, but not the use Of military personnel 
and equipment for scientific purposes. 

Provides for the complete freedom of scien- 
tific investigations in Antarctica and for the 
exchange of plans, personnel, and results of 
any scientific expeditions. 

Bans nuclear explosions or the disposal of 
radioactive waste material in Antarctica. 
Authorizes any signatory nation to designate 
observers to carry out inspections, including 
aerial observations, in any part of Antarc- 
tica. 

Requires periodic meetings of signatory 
nations to make recommendations for tech- 
nical implementation of the treaty, solution 
of disputes, amendment of the treaty, and 
provides that it will enter into force when 
ratified by all 12 signatory states. 
Educational-scientific-cultural agreement 

(commonly known as the Florence agree- 

ment) 

Executive I—Ratified February 23, 1960, by 
vote of 76 to 14 

This agreement and protocol of reservation 

on importing educational, sclentific, and cul- 
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tural materials, was opened for signature at 
Lake Success, N.Y., November 22, 1950, en- 
tered into force on May 21, 1952, and signed 
in behalf of the United States June 24, 1959. 

Tt is designed to encourage the exchange of 
materials of a cultural, scientific, and educa- 
tional nature by admitting duty free the fol- 
lowing materials: 

. Books, publications, and documents. 

. Works of art and collectors’ items. 

. Visual and auditory materials, 

. Scientific instruments or apparatus. 

. Books and other materials for the blind. 
. Certain public exhibition materials. 

The protocol of reservation permits the 
United States, and other participants, on a 
reciprocal basis, to suspend any of its obliga- 
tions under the agreement if any matorials 
covered by the agreement are being imported 
in Increased quantities and under conditions 
to cause or threaten serious injury to do- 
mestic producers of similar or directly com- 
petitive products. 

France—Convention of Establishment 
Executive G—Ratified August 17, 1960 

The Senate ratified Executive G, 86th Con- 
gress, 2d session, the Convention of Estab- 
lishment Between the United States and 
France, together with a protocol and a joint 
8 signed at Paris on November 25, 

The treaty is designed to insure nondis- 
criminatory treatment of our businessmen in 
France and a guarantee that the businessmen 
of France will be treated equally with the 
United States. 

The term of the convention with France is 
10 years after which it can be terminated 
on 1 year’s written notice by either party 
to the other, 


Japan—Mutual Cooperation and Security 
Treaty 


Qa Co 


Executive E—Ratified June 22, 1960 

This treaty of mutual cooperation and 
security between the United States and 
Japan was signed at Washington, January 19, 
1960, and replaces the sécurity pact of 1951. 

This new treaty represents an affirmation 
by the two parties of their solemn obliga- 
tions to settle their international differences 
in a manner consistent with the Charter of 
the United Nations; to broaden and 
strengthen economic ties; and to strengthen 
their capacities to resist armed attack 
through self-help and mutual aid. The 
United States and Japan are to consult to- 
gether from time to time regarding the im- 
plementation of the treaty, and, at the re- 
quest of elther party, whenever the security 
of Japan or international peace and security 
in the Par East is threatened. 

Each party recognizes that an armed at- 
tack against either party in the territories 
under the administration of Japan would be 
dangerous to its own peace and safety and 
declares that it would act to meet the com- 
mon danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional provisions and processes, 

The United States is guaranteed the priv- 
Ueges of continued use of military bases and 
other facilities on Japanese soll. The use of 
these facilities and areas as well as the status 
of U.S, Armed Forces in Japan is to be gov- 
erned by a separate agreement. 

This treaty is to remain in force until the 
two Governments agree that the United Na- 
tions can satisfactorily maintain the peace 
in Japan's area; however, after 10 years, 
elther party can give notice of termination, 
which would take place 1 year after notice. 

The treaty went into effect late June 22, 
1960, U.S. time, when the Japanese Foreign 
Minister and the U.S. Ambassador to Japan 
exchanged the Instruments of ratification In 
Tokyo. 

Merican broadcasting agreement 
Executive G—Ratified February 23, 1960, by 
Vote of 76 to 8 

This agreement, signed at Moxico City on 
January 29, 1957, governs the relationship 
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tetween the United States and Mexico in the 
use of standard broadcasting band. It will 
remain in force for a period of 5 years unless 
terminated by either Government or replaced 
by a new agreement. If, however, consulta- 
tions over violations are unsuccessful, the 
agreement can be terminated 90 days after 
denunciation. 

It provides a basic pattern by prescribing 
engineering standards, procedures, classes of 
stations, radiofrequoncy priorities and sim- 
lar regulations. 

North American regional broadcasting 

< agreement 

Executive A—Ratified February 23, 1960, by 
Vote of 76 to 8 

This agreement, signed at Washington on 
November 15, 1950, is a regional. agreement 
concerning use of radiofrequencies in the 
standard broadcast band between 535 and 
1605 kilocycles by the participating countries. 

It prescribes engineering standards, pro- 
cedures, classes of stations, ee tanh Gh? 

orities and similar regulations. 
F countries are Canada, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, the United King- 
dom (for Jamaica and the Bahamas), and the 
United States. Provisions is made for the 
adherence of Haiti. 

This agreement remains in effect for 5 
years after entry into force unless a new 
agreement is negotiated, 

Pakistan Treaty 
Executive F—Ratified August 17, 1960 


The Senate ratified a Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Commerce between the United 
States and Pakistan, together with a proto- 
col, signed at Washington on November 12, 
1959. 

The purpose of the treaty is to protect the 
interests of those nationals and corporate 
entities of the treaty parties engaged in con- 
ducting business and commercial transac- 
tions within the territory of the other party. 

The United States has been trying for 11 
years to negotiate such an agreement with 
Pakistan, but not until the present Goy- 
ernment assumed direction of that country 
was it possible to do so. 

The term of the treaty is 10 years after 
which it can be terminated on 1 year's writ- 
ten notice by either party to the other. 

Paris Convention 
Executive D—Ratified August 17, 1960 


The Senate, by a unanimous vote, rati- 
fied Executive D, 86th Congress, 2d session, 
the Convention of Paris for the Protection 
of Industrial Property, signed at Lisbon on 
October 81, 1958, to take effect June 1, 1963. 

The convention assures protection of in- 
dustrial property rights of U.S. nationals 
abroad; namely, patents, trademarks, de- 
signs, commercial names, and related 
rights. Fifty countries are parties to the 
convention—the United States became a sig- 
natory of the original convention in 1887. 

Sea law conventions 

Executives -M- Ratifled May 26, 1960 

These conventions are: Convention on the 
Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone; 
Convention on the High Seas; Convention 
on Fishing and Conseryation of the Living 
Resources of the High Sens; and a Conven- 
tion on the Continental Shelf. 

These four conventions codify existing In- 
ternational law and establish additional law. 
They are concerned primarily with the 
rights and duties of states and vessels in 
the territorial sea, contiguous zone, and on 
the high seas, rights and responsibilities 
with regard to fishing and conservation on 
the high seas and formulating International 
law relative to the exploitation of natural 
resources on the Continental Shelf. 


Visual education 
Executive V—Ratified May 26, 1960 


This treaty is designed to facilitate the 
international circulation of visual and audi- 
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tory materials of an educational, scientific, 
and cultural character to promote the free 
flow of ideas and mutual understanding of 
peoples. 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 
Alaska lands 
S. 3545—Public Law 86-620, Approved July 
12, 1960 

This measure provides for the disposal of 
lands in Alaska by sealed competitive bids 
as well as by public auction. A 1929 statute 
granting 100,000 acres of public lands in 
Alaska for the support of the agricultural 
college and school of mines restricted sale or 


-leage of these lands by public auction to the 


highest bidder. The State of Alaska believes 

that the sealed competitive bidding for sale 

or leasing of these lands will result in a 

higher price and thus increase the revenues 

in the State for educational purposes. 
Antarctica Medal 


H.R. 3923—Public Law 86-600, Approved July 
7, 1960 

This law authorizes the Secretary of De- 
tense to issue a commemorative medal to 
persons who serve or who have served as 
members of a US. expedition to Antarctica 
between January 1, 1946, and a date to be 
subsequently established by the Secretary of 
Defense. It provides a treasured honor for 
those men, military and civilian, who have 
actively participated in expeditions in the 
Antarctic and experienced the hardships and 
hazards incident thereto, 

Under the regulations which the Secretary 
of Defense would be authorized to prescribe, 
the awards should assist both the Navy and 
the National Science Foundation in recrult- 
ment of personnel for winter service in the 
Antarctic. Without the contribution of 
those persons who have spent time in the 
Antarctic under its most rigorous condi- 
tions, the results of scientific and geographic 
value and the grounds for U.S. territorial 
claims alike would be very meager. The law 
is intended to honor those who have made 
such contributions and to provide an Incen- 
tive for others, 

Antikickback statute 


S. 3487—Public Law 86-695, Approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1960 


This bill amends the so-called Anti-Kick- 
back Act of 1946 by extending its scope and 
coverage to all prime contracts with the 
United States which are negotiated. Under 
existing law, the act applies only to prime 
contracts which are on a cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee or other cost-reimbursable basis. 

The Anti-Kickback Act prohibits the pay- 
ment or grant of anything of value by or on 
behalf of a subcontractor to an employee of 
a prime contractor holding a Government 
contract, or to an employee of a higher tier 
subcontractor, either as an inducoment for 
the award of a contract. or purchase order, or 
as an acknowledgment of a subcontract or 
purchase order previously awarded. 

Under the act it is conclusively presumed 
that kickbacks are ultimately borne by the 
Government, and prime contractors are re- 
quired to withhold from subcontractors, upon 
the direction of the contracting agency or 
the General Accounting Office, the amount of 
the kickback. 

The act provides for both civil recovery 
and criminal prosecution and authorizes the 
General Accounting Office to inspect the 
plants and audit the books and records of 
any prime contractor or subcontractor en- 
gaged in the performance of a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee or cost-reimbursable contract to 
determine whether kickback payments have 
been made. 


Changing designation of certain medals 
H.R, 3291—Public Law 86-593, Approved 
July 6, 1960 


The purpose of this law is to provide for 
changes in designation of the “Distinguished 
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Service Cross” and the “Soldier's Medal“ to 
the “Air Force Cross” and the Alrman's 
Medal,” respectively. 

The current designations of “Distinguished 
Service Cross" and “Soldier's Medal” iden- 
tify these medals as decorations of the U.S. 
Army, and are essentially carryovers from 
the period before the Atr Force was made 
a separate Department under the National 
Security Act of 1947. 

Since that time, the Alr Force has made 
several distinctive changes primarily to fos- 
ter esprit de corps and increase the morale 
of its members. For example, in April 1952, 
the enlisted rank designations of private; 
private, first class; corporal; and sergeant 
were changed in the Air Force to basic air- 
man; airman, third class; airman, second 
class; and airman, first class, respectively, 
and are equivalent to the Department of the 
Navy designations of apprentice seaman, sen- 
man, and petty officer, third class. 

In January 1949, the Air Force adopted 
the present blue wniform to identify its wear- 
ers as members of the U.S. Air Force. In 
November 1957, the Alr Force established a 
distinctive Longevity Service Ribbon for wear 
on the Alr Force uniform as a visible means 
of recognizing certain periods of active Fed- 
eral service performed by its military mem- 
bers. 

Clean election bill 


S. 2436—Passed Senate January 25, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Administration January 26, 
1960 
This measure completely rewrites the Cor- 

rupt Practices Act of 1925 and would— 

Increase the spending limit for candidates 
for Senator and Representative at Large from 
$25,000 to $50,000, or an amount equal to 
20 cents a vote for all votes cast for the 
office In the preceding general election, plus 
10 cents a vote for all votes over 1 million 
or a similar amount based on the total num- 
ber of persons registered to vote; 

Increase the spending limit for candidates 
for Representative from $5,000 to $12,500, or 
an amount based on the above formula; 

Increase the spending limit for political 
committees operating in two or more States 
from $3 million a year to an amount equal 
to 20 cents a vote for the highest number 
of votes cast for President in any one of the 
preceding three elections, thus raising the 
annual ceiling to approximately 612 mil- 
lion; 

Reduce the number of financial reports 
required of political committees from four 
to two in nonelection years, and substitute 
for one of the two extra reports required 
immediately prior to elections one to be 
filed not later than 30 days following elec- 
tions; 


Provide that all spending reports be filed 
with the Clerk of the House, Secretary of 
the Senate, and clerk of the U.S. district 
court, and require that the reports be pre- 
served for 6 years instead of 2; make them 
available for public inspection within 24 
hours of receipt and permit them to be 
photographed or copied; 

Include primaries, conventions, and cau- 
cuses within the scope of the reporting re- 
quirements (rollcall vote 50 to 89); 

Require intrastate as well as interstate 
committees to report on campaign expendi- 
tures and contributions if the committee 
spends over $2,500 a year to influence the 
election of a candidate for Federal office or 


President or Vice President electors (rolicall 
vote 58 to 37); 


Require every person who makes con- 
tributions of over 6100 (instead of 850) in 
any year directly to candidates in two or 
more States to file reports of his contribu- 
tions (voice vote); 

Limit an individual's total political con- 
tributions in any year to $10,000 and pre- 
scribes criminal penalties for violations 
(voice vote); 
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Restrict spending by candidates for Presi- 
dent to $12 million and Vice President to 
$6 million (volce vote); 

Eliminate the requirement for a second 
report following first primary if candidate 
Must participate in a runoff, thus permit- 
ting a cumulative report following second 
primary (voice vote): 

Make the bill effective January 1. 1961 
(voice vote). 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 


S. 2482—Public Law 86-409, Approved April 
5, 1960 

Remove geographical limitations on the 
activities of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
in connection with projects designated as 
essential to the national interest. 

The act of Congress approved August 6, 
1947, limited the Survey's activities to the 
United States, its territories and posses- 
sions. Recent experience in many fields of 
Scientific endeavor in connection with mih- 
tary activities, particularly with regard to 
the exploration of outer space, and the press- 
ing need for expanded knowledge of the 
Ocean's depths for submarine operation and 
defense makes it necessary for the removal 
Of this restriction. 

Commission on norious and obscene matters 


S. 3736—Passed Senate June 30, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Education and Labor July 
1, 1960 
Creates a commission to explore methods 

of combating traffic in obscene and noxious 

materials. 

The Commission is to be made up of per- 
sons who have knowledge of the seriousness 
ot the problem. The Commission will study 
the need for any new Federal regulations as 
Well as the general need for State laws or 
local ordinances on the subject. 

Desert land laws 


HR. 11706—Public Law 86-552, Approved 
June 29, 1960 : 


Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to extend by not more than 3 years the time 
Within which holders of desert land entries 
Om public lands m the lower Palo Verde 

Riverside County, Calif., may complete 
reclamation and cultivation of their en- 
as required by the Desert Land Act. A 
extension of up to 3 years is also au- 
thorized if the entryman can show before the 
end of the first extension that he has ade- 
Quate financing to complete his project dur- 
ing the additional period and if other re- 
ments are met. 

In addition, the law permits the accept- 
ance of expenditures for engineering or legal 
expenses, including sums paid for these pur- 
Poses to an organization of entrymen, as 
Proof of the past annual expenditures for 

fit of the entries required under the 
Land Act, The minimum amount re- 
quired for proof work is $1 an acre n year. 
Federal Property Act | 
HR. 9541—Public Law 86-591, Approved 
July 5, 1960 

This law authorizes the Administrator of 
General Services to accept funds for testing 
Srticles and commodities to ald in the de- 
Ip ment of specifications and standards. 
eae extends the authority of the Admin- 

tor to include testing of articles or com- 
ties offered for lease to the Federal 
ernment. 
GSA—Special police 


5. 2851— Passed Senate June 23, 1980; Re- 
e to House Government Operations 
une 24, 1960 ‘ 

bill amends the act of June 1, 1948, 

— & new section which would au- 


to certain officials designated by him, 
Ine Pot employees of the GSA engaged in 
Westigative functions, to act as nonuni- 
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formed special police. The Administrator of 
General Services contends that nonuni- 
formed special police are required for pro- 
tecting property under the control of the 
General Services tion, ‘These 
employees would be empowered to enforce 
Federal laws to protect persons and property, 
and to enforce rules and regulations issued 
by the General Services Administrator for 
protection of such property. The policemen 
to be designated under this bill would also 
be authorized to make arrests without war- 
rant for any offense constituting a felony 
when committed on Government property, 
if such police had reasonable grounds to be- 
eve that the person to be arrested is guilty 
of the offense. 

At present, the Administrator of GSA has 
authority to appoint uniformed guards as 
special police for the protection of Federal 
property, He is also authorized to appoint 
nonuniformed policemen to make investi- 
gations within the District of Columbia, but 
there is no authority for the appointment of 
nonuniformed police for duty outside of the 
District of Columbia. 


; 
: 


respected by people throughou 
Miss Keller was born in 


and 
She 


Miss Keller’s personal victory turned her 
life and ambitions to the service of others. 
As she has written: 

The more we try to help each other and 
make life brighter, the happier we shall be. 

With this philosophy as her guide, Helen 
Keller has for more than half a century em- 
ployed the symbol of her own hope and faith 
to the benefit of millions of her fellow 
handicapped in America and throughout the 
world. 

Idaho—100th anniversary 


S. 3160—Public Law 86-696, Approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1960 


This bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to strike and furnish to the Idsho 
Territorial Centennial Commission national 
medals to commemorate the 100th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the State of Idaho 
as a territory. 

It provides that not more than 10,000 
medals of either silver or bronze or both be 
struck. The medals are to be delivered as 
required by the commission in quantities of 
not less than 2,000 and no medals shall be 
made after December 31, 1963. The bill au- 
thorizes the manufacture and sale by the 
mint to the public of silver or bronze dupli- 
cates of this medal upon authorization from 
the Idaho Territorial Centennial Commis- 
sion. 

Indian lands 
H.R. 4386—Public Law 86-634, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

This act extends the protection of the Fed- 
eral law, which now makes it unlawful to 
destroy or deface Government survey marks, 
to signs of warnings erected by Indian tribes 
either to mark the boundaries or their res- 
ervations or to indicate no trespassing on 
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the reservations. In addition, the bill makes 
it unlawful to go upon Indian land for the 
purpose of hunting, trapping, or 
without the consent, in the form of a license 
or permit for which a fee can be charged, 
by the Indian or tribe concerned. 

James Madison Memorial 


Senate Joint Resolution 128—Public Law 
86-417, April 8, 1960 
Establishes a James Madison Memorial 
Commission to formulate plans for a perma- 
nent memorial to James Madison in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Jane Addams Centennial 


House Joint Resolution 658—Public Law 
86-698, Approved September 2, 1960 
This resolution authorizes and requests the 
President to proclaim September 6, 1960, as a 
day upon which all Americans should pay 
honor and respect to Jane Addams, founder 
and leader of Chicago’s Hull House. . 
John J, Pershing Centennial 


House Joint Resolution 640—Public Law 
86-483, Approved June 1, 1960 


This joint resolution authorizes the Presi- 


John J. Pershing Memorial 
S. 3901 Passed Senate August 31, 1960. Re- 
ferred to House Administration August 31, 
1960 


Authorizes the American Battle Monu- 


The authority in this bill would cease to 


available for its completion. Upon comple- 
tion of the memorial, its maintenance and 
care would be the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The Commission would be authorized to 


with interested public and private organiza- 


tions. 
Junior Achievers 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 81—Adopted 
by the Senate January 26, 1960; Passed 
House January 28, 1960 
To lend encouragement and give proper 

recognition to a worthwhile group and func- 

tion, the Congress adopted, unanimously, a 

resolution authorizing the President to Issue 

a proclamation designating the week of 

January 31 through February 6, 1960, as Na- 

tional Junior Achievement Week. All citi- 

gens were urged to salute the activities of 
these young people and thelr volunteer adult 
advisers. 

Junior Achievement, Inc., is a nationwide, 
nonprofit organization organized in 1942 to 
provide high school students with an op- 
portunity to learn American business 
methods by actually organizing and operat- 
ing their own business under the sponsor- 
ship. of local business corporations, Junior 
Achievers are recruited In public and paro- 
chial high schools throughout the country 
with the cooperation of school authorities. 

The organization is made up of more than 
30,500 teenagers and operates more than 
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2,000 miniature corporations in some 95 com- 

munities throughout the United States. 
Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1960 

S. 694—Passed Senate January 27, 1960; 

Referred to House Education and Labor 

January 28, 1960 

The Senate unanimously agreed to this 
measure which is designed to bring to bear 
upon the national problem of juvenile de- 
linquency the resources of the national Goy- 
ernment in an effective manner. 

It provides for a 5-year program of Federal 
assistance by authorizing an annual appro- 
priation of up to $5 million for fiscal 1960 
and each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years 
to demonstrate and develop improved 
methods for the prevention, control, and 
treatment of Juvenile delinquency: $2.5 mll- 
lion is allotted for development-demonstra- 
tion programs and $2.5 million for person- 
nel training. 

The Secretary of HEW is authorized to 
make the grants and render technical assist- 
ance to States and municipalities and to 
other public and private nonprofit agencies, 
including institutions of higher learning or 
research. 

Establishes a 13-member National Advisory 
Council on Juvenile Delinquency within 
HEW to advise the Secretary on the adminis- 
tration of the act and to review and make 
recommendations on projects proposed for 
Federal assistance under the act. 

Land exchange 


H.R. 7681—Public Law 86-509, Approved 
June 11, 1960 

This law transfers authority to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to exchange national for- 
est lands for State-owned or private lands, 
to accept title on behalf of the United States 
to the State-owned or private lands ex- 
changed and authority to dispose, under the 
Minerals Act, of common mineral materials 
on acquired lands, thus eliminating the dual 
responsibility of the Secretary of the In- 
terlor for these actions. 

It reaffirms the Secretary of Interior's au- 
thority to apply the national mineral poli- 
cles established by the Minerals Leasing Act, 
the general mining statutes and other stat- 
utes governing evaluation, reservation, and 
disposition of minerals on all public lands, 
including the national forests. 

Law Day 
Senate Joint Resolution 203—Passed Senate 

June 28, 1960; Referred to House Judiciary 

June 29, 1960 

The p of this resolution is to desig- 
nate the first day of May of each year as Law 
Day in the United States of America. 

The designation of a day set aside each 
year as Law Day was first proposed by the 
American Bar Association and designated by 
the President of the United States on May 1, 
1958. Since the 1958 designation, by Presi- 
dential proclamation, similar recognition has 
occurred in 1959 and 1960 by Presidential 
proclamation. 

It is estimated that more than 75,000 sepa- 
rate observances were held throughout the 
Nation this past year. These observances 
have been celebrated in churches, schools, 
courtrooms, public auditoriums, and before 
civic and service clubs. 

Legislative jurisdiction exercised 
by United States 
5. 1617—Passed Senate May 25, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Government Operations 
May 31, 1960 


This bill permits Federal agencies to re- 
Store to the States certain jurisdictional au- 
thority now vested in the United States, 
which may better be administered by State 
auhorities, and to acquire only jurisdiction 
necessary in connection with future land pro- 
curement. Once legislative jurisdiction has 
been vested in the United States, it cannot 
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be revested in the States other than by opera- 
tion of a limitation Imposed by the State at 
the time the State granted jurisdiction, or by 
an act of Congress. 

This bill declares it to be the policy of Con- 
gress that 

“The Federal Government will receive or 
retain on that measure of legislative juris- 
diction over federally owned or operated land 
areas within the States as may be n. 
for the proper performance of Federal func- 
tions. 

“To the extent consistent with the pur- 
poses for which the land Is held by the 
United States, the Federal Government is 
to avoid receiving or retaining concurrent 
jurisdiction or any measure of exclusive leg- 
islative jurisdiction.” 

The overall objective Is to provide that, in 
any case, the Federal Government may not 
receive or retain any of the States’ legislative 
jurisdiction relative to qualifications for vot- 
ing, education, public health and safety, 
taxation, marriage, divorce, descent and dis- 
tribution of property and a variety of other 
matters which are ordinarily the subject of 
State control. 

Library of Congress—Additional building 
House Joint Resolution 352—Public Law 
66-469, Approved May 14, 1960 

Authorizes the Architect of the Capitol to 
prepare preliminary plans and estimates of 
cost for an additional building for the Lib- 
rary of Congress under the direction and 
supervision of the Joint Committee on the 
Library. 

The Library of Congress, one of the leading 
research libraries in the world, must add 
substantial numbers of publications to its 
collections each year in order to maintain its 
effectiveness. This new building will house 
the Copyright Office and the Processing De- 
partment which will acquire and process ma- 
terials for the Library's collections; the 
branch Government Printing Office which 
works closely with the Processing Depart- 
ment in printing catalog cards, binding 
books, and laminating maps and manu- 
scripts; the Legislative Reference Service; 
the Division for the Blind; the collections, 
staffs, and reading rooms of the Manuscript 
Division; the Map Division; the bound news- 
paper collection and the microfilm collection 
with their related reading rooms and staffs; 
and the motion picture collection, 


Medal awards 
H.R. 5569—Fublic Law 86-582, Approved July 
5, 1960 
This Inw permits the award of certain 
medals in cases where the appropriate Sec- 


‘retary determines that the recommendation 


for the award was made within the prescribed 
time period, but that no award was made 
because of loss of the recommendation or 
inadvertence, 

Under existing law applicable to the Army 
and the Air Force, recommendations for mili- 
tary service awards must be made within 2 
years after the act justifying the award, and 
the award itself must be made within 3 years 
of the act. For the Navy, the recommenda- 
tion must be made within 3 years of the 
act and the award made within 5 years 
of the act. 

There are some casés in which recommen- 
dations were made within the prescribed 
period, but no awards were made on the 
basis of these recommendations because of 
loss or inadvertence. In these cases, this 
bill permits award of the medal if the appro- 
priate Secretary determined that (1) a state- 
ment of the act or service and recommend- 
ing the award was made and supported by 
sufficient evidence within the statutory pe- 
riod, and (2) no award was made because the 
recommendation was lost or through in- 
advertence was not acted upon. The award 
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must be made within 2 years of the Secre- 
tary's determination. 


Medals—Posthumously 


S. 2969—Public Law 86-656, Approved July 
14, 1960 


This measure authorizes the posthumous 
award of appropriate medals and certificates 
to Chaplain George L. Fox, of Cambridge, 
Vt.; Chaplain Alexander D. Goode, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Chaplain Clark V. Poling, of 
Schenectady, N. T.; and Chaplain John P. 
Washington, of Arlington, N. J., for their 
heroism aboard the U.S. troopship Dorchester 
when it was sunk by an enemy torpedo on 
February 3, 1943, 

National Armed Forces Museum 
Board 


S. 3846—Passed Senate August 31, 1960 


Establishes in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion a National Armed Forces Museum Ad- 
visory Board, which would provide advice 
and assistance to the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution on portrayal of exhibits 
depicting the contributions which the 
Armed Forces of the United States have 
made to American society and culture. 

The Board would be composed of 11 mem- 
bers, Including the Secretary of Defense (ex 
officio), the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution (ex officio), and 9 members ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. The members would serve without 
compensation but would be reimbursed for 
necessary expenses. 

National Public Works Week 
Senate Joint Resolution 202—Passed Sen- 
ate June 28, 1960; Referred to House Ju- 

diciary June 29, 1960 

The purpose of this resolution is to au- 
thorize and request the President to issue 
a proclamation designating the 7-day period 
commencing October 2, 1960, as National 
Public Works Week, and calling upon the 
people of the United States to celebrate the 
week with approprinte activities and cere- 
monies, 

The establishment of National Public 
Works Week is an effective means of explain- 
ing the role public works engineering and 
administration play in the lives of every 
American family, and particularly those liy- 
ing in urban communities. Due to the vital 
nature of public works and its importance to 
most Americans, mass media can be expected 
to help carry its message to its audiences. 
The designation of a Public Works Weck 
will focus attention on the public works pro- 
gram whose services are dedicated to the 
health and well-being of the citizens of the 
Nation. It is felt that this will 
help to arouse an interest in the young peo- 
ple of this Nation to pursue careers in the 
public service inasmuch as that service needs 
topflight men of imagination, vision, and 
foresight in the feld of public works. 


National Voters’ Day 


Senate Joint Resolution 186—Passed Sen- 
ate June 28, 1960; Referred to House Ju- 
diciary June 29, 1960 


This resolution authorizes and directs the 
President of the United States to issue a 
proclamation designating the first Tuesday 
sare nage 15 Monday in November ot ench 

as National Voters’ Day, call u 
Federal, State, and local Eras deo 35 
industrial, and business and upon 
to observe 
tho day with appropriate activities and cere- 
monies. 

The aim of this resolution by des! tin, 
the first Tuesday after the 88 Monday 15 
November of each year as National Voters’ 
Day would be to encourage not only national 
efforts, by Governors, mayors, industry, busi- 
ness, labor, fraternal, service, women’s, and 
other clvically oriented groups to support 
voter education campaigns. It is hoped that 
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these programs will educate people on the 
issues in a campaign, on the candidates and 
their qualifications, on the mechanism of 
voting. such as marking ballots and using 
voting machines, informing eligible voters 
of, and encouraging them to meet, registra- 
tion requirements; educating potential vot- 
ers on the processes of government and the 
value of citizen support; participation in, 
and, if advisable, constructive opposition, 
and launching a counterattack on the trend 
toward apathy now among the major causes 
keeping almost 50 percent of the eligible 
voters away from the polis. 


Navajo Indians 


S. 2876—Passed Senate March 29, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interior March 30, 1960 


The primary purpose of this measure is to 
convey in fee simple certain federally owned 
lands excluding mineral rights, located 
within the State of New Mexico to the Navajo 
Tribe of Indians. It also adjusts and sim- 
plifies the admiinistation of certain other 
federally owned lands located near Gallup, 
N. Mex. 

Enactment of this measure will permit the 
tribe and the Bureau of Land Management 
of the Department of the Interior to initiate 
& comprehensive management program which 
will result in better conservation practices. 
Payment for lands conveyed to United States 


HR. 9142—Public Law 86-506, Approved July 
6, 1960 


The principal purposes of this law are (1) 
to provide compensation for land conveyed 
or relinquished to the United States during 
the years 1897-1905 under the act of June 
4, 1897, in cases in which the lands or other 
Tights which the owners were entitled to 
receive under this 1897 act and supplemen- 
tary legislation have not already been given 
them; (2) to make inapplicable to the own- 
ers, their heirs and assigns a later provision 
of law directing the Secretary of the Interior, 
upon request, to return the original lands; 
and (3) thus to correct defects in the law 
under which such parties are now laying 
Claim to valuable lands within the national 
forests and parks and taking them out of 
Federal ownership. 

Presidential office space 
S. 3524— Passed Senate September 1, 1960 
This bill authorizes the establishment of a 
on on Presidential Office Space. 
The Commission would be composed of seven 
members, two Senators to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, two Representa- 
tives appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and three persons ap- 
Pointed by the President of the United States 
from the executive branch or from private 
life. Commission members appointed from 
the Congress and the executive branch would 
serve without additional compensation. 

It would be the duties of the Commission, 
after consultation with the President oc- 
cupying the White House at that time, to 
*pprove all design and construction plans, 
determine the methods for selecting and ap- 
Prove the selection of the architect, and to 
Utilize the services of the Office, Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, to the 
Maximum practicable extent in awarding 
contracts for the construction work and in 
Supervising the progress of the design and 
construction work. The work performed by 
the Chief of Engineers would be on a reim- 
bursable basis, Measures would be taken to 
assure that all lumber, fixtures, and other 
Materials removed from the Executive Man- 
on or other buildings are carefully ex- 
“mined to determine their historical value 
and their proper preservation and distribu- 
tion, Reports on progress of the work would 
be submitted to the Congress and the Pres!- 
dent from time to time, but at least once 
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annually. Upon conclusion of its work, the 
Commission would promptly submit a final 
report, and would cease to exist 30 days after 
such submission. 

Public lands for recreational use 


S. 2757—Public Law 86-755, Approved 
September 13, 1960 

Under existing law, the Recreation and 
Public Purposes Act of 1926, conveyances of 
certain public lands to States for recrea- 
tional purposes may be made each year in 
the amount of 6,400 acres, embraced In not 
more than three sites. This maximum is 
doubled for the calendar years 1960, 1961, 
and 1962. 

Certain States applied for land under the 
act in 1959, but for various reasons those 
applications could not be granted during 
that period of time, and the States were 
unable to obtain the acreage allowed for 
1959. ‘This bill permits these States to ob- 
tain the 6,400 acres for three sites authorized 
for 1959 and also to take care of similar 
contingencies which might arise in the 
future. 

The effect of this bill is to provide that 
if any State falls in any one calendar year 
to secure the maximum acreage permitted 
for that year because pending applications 
could not be processed by the Department of 
the Interior during the calendar year addi- 
tional conveyances may be made to that 
State pursuant to applications on file with 
the Secretary on the last day of that year, 
and the additional conveyances will be 
charged against the limitations for that 
year rather than for the year in which the 
conveyances are actually made. 

Publication payments 
S, 3579—Passed Senate June 18, 1960—Re- 
ferred to House Government Operations 

June 20, 1960 

This bill amends existing law to provide 
governmentwide uniform authority for Fed- 
eral departments and agencies to make ad- 
vance payment for subscription or other 
charges for publications which they require, 
but which do not fall within the category 
of newspapers, magazines, or periodicals. 

Section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 529) prohibits advance payment for 
articles purchased by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the absence of specific statutory 
authority. The act of June 12, 1930, provides 
general authority for advance payments of 
subscription charges for “newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other periodicals.” However, the 
Comptroller General has ruled that the lan- 
guage of that act does not cover charges for 
“publications” which do not fall into the 
category of “periodicals.” Under existing 
law, however, special authority has been 
provided for the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of the Army, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

This bill amends the act of June 12, 
1930, to provide Government-wide authority 
for the advance payment of subscription “or 
other charges” for newspapers, magazines, 
periodicals, and “other publications.” It 
also repeals those statutes providing special 
authority for the advance payment for sub- 
scriptions to publications to provide uniform 
authority for all departments and agencies. 


Reimburse owners and tenants of lands for 
moving expenses 


8. 2583 Passed Senate June 3, 1960; Re- 


ferred to House Government Operations 

June 6, 1960 

Establishes a uniform and acceptable re- 
imbursement policy to pay expenses and 
losses incurred by individuals who are forced 
to vacant their homes or land which was 
acquired for use by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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Right of States to select certain public 
lands 
S. 2959—Public Law 86-786, Approved Sep- 
tember 14, 1960 

This bill clarifies the right of States, in- 
cluding the State of Alaska, to select certain 
public lands as Indemnity selections even 
though the lands are subject to outstanding 
mineral leases or permits. 

Under existing law the States are permit- 
ted to select lands which are under a min- 
eral lease or permit but subject to the re- 
quirement that selections must Include all 
the lands subject to that lease or permit, 
None of the lands subject. to that lease or 
permit may be selected, however, if they are 
in a producing or a producible status. 

It is often the case that many oll and 
gas leaseholds include within their geo- 
graphical boundaries certain lands to which 
the United States does not have title. This 
fact prevents the States from selecting any 
of the lands under existing law. This bill 
amends the present laws governing State 
selections to permit the States to select some 
of the lands subject to a lease or permit 
without having to select all of the lands sub- 
ject to that lease or permit. It further pro- 
vides that if a State should select such 
lands it would receive them subject to a 
reservation to the United States of the 
minerals for which the lease or permit was 
issued until the termination of the lease or 
permit, The revenues from the development 
of reserved minerals are to continue to be 
received by the United States and dis- 
tributed as provided by existing law. 

Robert Frost Medal 
8. 3439—Public Law 86-747, Approved 
September 13, 1960 

This measure authorizes the President of 
the United States to present in the name of 
Congress an appropriate gold medal to Rob- 
ert Frost in recognition of his poetry which 
has enriched our culture and the philosophy 
of the world. 

It authorizes the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to strike a gold medal and also auth- 
orizes an appropriation of $2,500. 

Secret Service Presidential successors 
S. 3366—Passed Senate May 26, 1960: Re- 
ferred to House Judiciary May 27, 1960 
This measure is designed to close gaps 
that exist in connection with threats 
against the successors to the Presidency and 
to authorize their protection by the Secret 

Service. 

Present law provides penalties for threats 
against the President-elect and the Vice 
President of the United States and author- 
izes their protection by the U.S. Secret Sery- 
ice, but does not take care of the situation 
that would occur in the event of the death 
or disability of either the President or Vice 
President, or both. Nor does existing law 
provide protection for the Vice President- 
elect while he is waiting to assume office 
after his election. This legislation remedies 
this lack of coverage by making the threat 
and protection provisions coextensive with 
the possibilities of succession to the Presi- 
dency. 

Existing law authorizes the full-time pro- 
tection of the President but provides pro- 
tection of the Vice President only upon 
his request. It would seem that part-time 
protection is ineffectual since anyone with 
a premeditated design to harm the Vice 
President would be expected to execute his 
plan at a time when no Secret Service pro- 
tection was afforded. This legislation re- 
moves the discretion of the Vice President, 
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Small towns and rural counties 
5. 9140—Passed Senate May 26, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Government. Operations 

May 27, 1960 

This measure establishes a 20-member bi- 
partisan Commission on problems of small 
towns and rural counties. 

The Commission is authorized to make a 
full and complete investigation and study 
of Federal policies and relating 
to the needs and problems of the Nation's 
smalltown and rural county areas, It is to 
study the needs, t and future, re- 
lated to highways, public services, water 
resources, schools, recreation, financing, law 
enforcement, and business and industrial 
development. 

The Commission is to determine the ca- 
pabilities of State, county, and local gov- 
ernments to meet the needs and seck means 
ot improving coordination of Federal, State, 
county, and local policies, It 18 to investi- 
gate the possibilities of the Federal Goy- 
ernment encouraging wider dispersal of 
Government procurement tions, the 
location of Federal facilities os well as other 
matters which may be of assistance in solv- 
ing the various problems of, and promoting 
the social and economic well-being of the 
Nation's smalltown and rural county arcas, 

The Commission is to report its findings 
and recommendations to the President and 
to Congress on or before February 1, 1962. 

Theodore Roosevelt memorial 


HR. 8665—Public Law 86-764, Approved 
September 13, 1960 

The present section 3 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a memorial to Theodore 
Roosevelt in the National Capital,” approved 
May 21, 1932, authorizes the Director of the 
National Park Service to permit the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association to erect on Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Island a monument or me- 
morial to the memory of Theodore Roosevelt 
to be approved by the association, by the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and the National 
Capital Planning Commission, and to be 
erected at private expense. 

The purpose of this measure is to amend 
section 3 to provide that the monument or 
memorial be erected under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interlor and that the 
cost of the project be defrayed by public 
funds, The t of the Interior esti- 
mates that it would cost $886,400 to com- 
plete the monument and related structures 
on Theodore Roosevelt Island. 


One hundred and seventy-fi/th anniversary, 
U.S. Constitution 


House Joint Resolution 605—Public Law 
86-650, Approved July 14, 1960 

Creates a 12-member commission to pre- 
pare plans for the celebration of the 175th 
anniversary of the Federal Constitution and 
to coordinate the plans of various State and 
civic groups. 

Members of the Commission will be the 
President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House. In addition, each of the above will 
appoint three other members. 

Variety Artists Week 
Senate Joint Resolution 168—Passed Senate 

June 7, 1960; Referred to House Judiciary 

June 8, 1960 

In recognition of the untiring efforts of 
artists who supply us with entertainment, 
this resolution designates the week of Octo- 
ber 2-8, 1960, as National American Guild of 
Variety Artists Week. 

Wilsons Creek battlefield, Missouri 

HR. 725—Public Law 86-434, Approved 

April 22, 1960 

This maesure establishes the Wilsons 
Creek Battlefield National Park to com- 
mémorate the Battle of Wilsons Creek, some- 
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times called Oak Hill by the Confederates. 
The battle, fought on August 10, 1861, was 
a struggle between the Confederate and 
Union forces in Missouri for control of the 
State in the first year of the Civil War. 
The site of this Civil War battlefield is 
some 10 miles southwest of Springfield, Mo. 


Woodrow Wilson Memorial Commission 


Senate Joint Resolution 152—Passed Senate 
June 28, 1960; Referred to House Admin- 
istration June 29, 1960 
Establishes a Woodrow Wilson Memorial 

Commission for the purpose of considering 

and formulating plans for the design, con- 

struction, and location of a permanent me- 
morial to Woodrow Wilson in the District of 

Columbia, 

The Commission is to be composed of the 
following members: 

1. Former Presidents of the United States, 
at their pleasure; 

2. Two persons to be appointed by the 
President of the United States; 

3. Two Members of the Senate to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate; 

4. Two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; 

5. Three members to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, one from each 
of the following: (a) The Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation; (b) the Woodrow Wilson Cen- 
tennial Commission; and (c) the Director of 
the National Park Service or his representa- 
tive. 

The Commission selects a Chairman and a 
Vice Chairman from among its members. 
Vacancies in membership would be filled in 
the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment. The members serve without compen- 
sation, but to be reimbursed for necessary 
expenses. 

At the earliest practicable date the Com- 
mission is to report its plans and recom- 
mendations to the President and to Congress, 
in the interim submitting annual reports on 
its progress. 

There is authorized to be appropriated not 
more than $10,000 to carry out the provisions 
of the joint resolution. 

Youth Appreciation Week 


Senate Joint Resolution 161—Passed Senate 
June 2, 1960; Referred to House Judiciary 
June 3, 1960 
This resolution designates the 7-day pe- 

riod beginning on the second Monday of 

November of each year as Youth Appreciation 

Week, and requests the President to issue 

annually a tion calling upon the 

people of the United States to observe this 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 

This is intended to strike at the recurring 
problem of juvenile delinquency by stimu- 
lating participation in religious and civic 
activities. 

HEALTH 


Air pollution problems 


S. 3108—Passed Senate June 28, 1980; Re- 
ferred to House Interstate June 29, 1960 


The purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
General to make investigations and 
to hold public hearings on air pollution prob- 
lems which are interstate in nature and of 
broad significance, 
Air pollution study 
HR. 8238—Public Law 86-493, Approved 
June 8, 1960 

This measure authorizes the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service to conduct 
a study of the effect on human health of sub- 
stances disc! into the atmosphere by 
the exhausts of motor vehicles. 

Requires the Surgeon General to submit 
& report to within 2 years with 
findings and recommendations. 


September 21 


Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 


S. 3179—Public Law 86-617, Approved July 
12, 1960 

This law increases the construction au- 
thorization by $250,000 for facilities at 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in the Republic 
of Panama. 

Gorgas 1s well known for its research work 
in malaria, yellow fever, and virus diseases. 
It is considered an important center for field 
and laboratory studies, not only by its own 
staff but by visiting scientists, and is one 
of the very few such centers under American 
auspices in the American tropics. 


Narcotics Manufacturing Act of 1960 


HR. 529—Public Law 86-429, Approved April 
22, 1960 

This law gives full effect to treaty obli- 
gations of the United States to Umit ex- 
clusively to medical and scientific purposes 
the manufacture of narcotic drugs and to re- 
quire that their manufacture be restricted 
to properly licensed persons and premises. 

It also amends the Narcotic Drugs Import 
and Export Act to bring the regulation of 
exports in conformity with current treaty ob- 
ligations, and to permit importing and ex- 
porting of certain narcotic drugs for scien- 
tific research. 


Practical-nurse training 


S. 3025—Passed Senate May 26, 1960; H.R. 
11893—House Calendar 


This bill extends to June 30, 1965, the 
Federal-State pr of practical 
nurses under the authority of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946. Provides authority 
for the appropriation of up to $5 million of 
grants a year to be matched by States with 
State plans for practical-nurse training, 

It includes Guam as a participant under 
the act and provides that Hawall and Alaska 
be treated as States. 

Public health graduate training 


H.R. 6871—Public Law 86-720, Approved 
September 8, 1960 

This legislation expands and strengthens 
graduate public health training by— 

Authorizing a new 5-year program of proj- 
ect grants, up to $2 million a year, to schools 
of public health and schools of nursing and 
engineering which provide graduate or spec- 
lalſzed training in public health; and 

Extending, without time limit, the present 
authority of the Surgeon General to make 
grants-in-aid up to $1 million a year to 
echools of public health. 

U.S. nationals Care and treatment 


S. 2331—Public Law 86-571, Approved July 
1960 

This law makes systematic provision for 
hospitalizing nationals of the United States 
who are returned to this country because of 
mental illness. It authorizes the Secretary 
of HEW, upon application of the Secretary 
of State (1) to receive, and temporarily care 
for and hospitalize, pending arrangements 
for suitable continuing care and treatment, 
mentally ill nationals certified by the State 
Department; and (2) assume responsibility 
for continuing care and hospitalization until 
such time as the State of residence or legal 
domicile can be ascertained and arrange- 
ments made for transfer and release of the 
8 bg 5 eee State, or to a rela- 

a n t! 
Reticle err a ing to assume the 
HOUSING 
NASA housing 
S. 3226—Public Law 86-578, Approved July 
5, 1960 

This measure extends the visions of 
section 809 of the National Housing Act to 
essential civilian employees at installations 
transferred from the Department of Defense 


to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. - 


1960 


This section was added to the National 
Housing Act in 1956 to help solve the housing 
problems of essential civilian employees of 
the armed services at research and develop- 
ment installations. This special program 
was necessary because in some instances 
homes built for the employees in towns near 
or adjacent to installations would be above 
and beyond those needed for the normal 
economic growth of the community. 

In the opinion of FHA, homes built in ex- 
dess of those needed for normal growth of a 
community cannot meet the test of eco- 
nomic soundness required by statute as a 
prerequisite for FHA mortgage insurance. 
Section 809 permite the economic soundness 
test to be waived in these cases, 


Omnibus Act of 1960 


5. 3670—Passed Senate June 16, 1960; HR. 
12603—House Calendar 


This omnibus bill provides for a $1.2 billion 
housing measure which: 

Authorizes the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to undertake a research and 
study program identifying the solutions to 
problems involved in construction improve~ 
ments, methods, and costs. 

Permits the FHA Commissioner to insure 
mortgages secured by housing which is be- 
ing used for testing advanced technology in 
housing design, materials, or construction, 
Limits the insurance to $300,000 a year. 

Extends the home repair and improvement 
program to October 1, 1961, and removes the 
Ceiling on the loan authorization. 

Gives the FHA Commissioner discretion to 
reduce mortgage insurance premiums on pro- 
grams to one-fourth of 1 percent a year. 

Creates the position of Assistant Commis- 
Sioner for Cooperative Housing. 

Permits the Commissioner to exercise dis- 
Cretion as to the extent and period of dis- 
Qualification of an investor-sponsor identi- 
fied with an FHA cooperative housing project 
which failed to meet the requirement that it 
be sold to a cooperative. 

Increases FHA general insurance by $4 bil- 
Non—existing authorization is $37.8 billion. 

Permits FHA to insure multifamily proj- 
ects secured by buildings in which individual 
Units are owned separately from the whole. 

Increases by $25 million the authority to 
appropriate funds for direct loans to provide 

for the elderly. 

Increases by $350 million the capital grant 
authorization for urban renewal. 

Increases the amount that any one State 
May obtain of the capital grant authorization 
to 12% percent of the total authorization, 
8 a portion of the $150 million reserve 

nd. 

Includes any State-licensed hospital with- 
in the provisions of the act. 

Increases by $150 million FNMA special 
assistance fund which is subject to Presiden- 
Wal allocation; and increases by $25 million 
the special assistance fund for the purchase 
Of cooperative loans insured by FHA. 

Increases by $500 million the college hous- 
ing loan authorization; by $50 million “other 
educational facilities”; by $50 million the 
elling for student-nurse and intern housing. 

Increases by $100 million the public fa- 

Cillty loan authorization. 
z Continues VA direct home loan program 
or 1 year, and continues the provision in 
existing law which increases the loan fund by 
$150 million annually. 

Continues the farm housing program for 2 
om and authorizes increases in the loan 

und up to $74 million. 
Stopgap housing 
House Joint Resolution 784—Public Law 86- 
788, Approved September 14, 1960 
Pichi three-point stopgap housing measure, 

fared for the President on August 31, 1960, 

nds the Federal Administra- 


erte Housing 
tion's home improvement loan for 


program 
year—through October 1, 1961. It also 
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suthorizes an additional $500 million for col- 
lege housing and $50 million for the public 
facility loan program of the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration. 
IMMIGRATION 
Refugee immigration 
House Joint Resolution 397—Public Law 86- 
648, Approved July 14, 1960 

Authorizes resettlement of refugees in the 
United States under the mandate of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. Under the bill the Attorney Gen- 
eral can admit, of the estimated 28,000 or 
less refugee-escapees in Western Europe, 
one-fourth of the total number resettled by 
other countries. 

Detailed provisions: 

Authorizes parole admission into the 
United States refugee escapees who, when 
application is made, are not within a Com- 
munist-dominated country, are not a na- 
tional of the country from which they apply, 
and who fall under the mandate of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

Directs the Secretary of State to inform 
the Attorney General the number of refugee- 
escapees resettled between July 1, 1959, and 
June 30, 1960, by other nations and, on each 
succeeding January 1 and July 1, the num- 
ber of refugee-escapees resettled within the 
preceding 6 months. 

Requires the refugees to qualify for admis- 
sion under the terms of existing 
tion law, and requires the Attorney General 
to submit to Congress by January 15 and 
June 15 of each year a detailed statement 
concerning each refugee admitted under the 
program. 

Authorizes the Attorney General to in- 
clude 500 handicapped, difficult-to-resettile 
refugees, limited to those of good moral 
character who are not institutional cases. 

Authorizes the exclusion or deportation of 
an alien convicted of Illicit possession of 
marihuana, 

Permits an alien admitted to the United 
States with nonimmigrant status to qualify 
for permanent residence without leaving the 
country to obtain an immigrant visa. 

Increases by 500 the number of special 
nonquota visas available for Portuguese na- 
tionals from the Azores and adds a year’s 
annual quota (3,136) to the number of spe- 
cial visas available for Netherlands nationals 
expelled from Indonesia; extends the expira- 
tion date for Issuance of the visas to June 
30, 1962. 

Extended to June 30, 1961, the special pro- 
gram for admission of alien orphans. 

Terminates the program on July 1, 1962, or 
earlier, if either the House or Senate within 
90 days of the Attorney General's report 
adopts a resolution stating the program be 
discontinued. 

JUDICIAL 
Sentence reduction 
S. 2932—Public Law 86-691, Approved 
September 2, 1960 

This law provides for reducing sentences 
of imprisonment imposed upon persons held 
in custody while awaiting trial by the time 
spent In custody. z 

The primary purpose is to eliminate dis- 
parity in sentences under certain statutes 
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Application of the proviso contained in 
the bill, where credit is due, preserves the 
existing statutory provision that service of 
sentence commences after sentence is im- 
posed and commitment occurs. Computa- 
tion of sentence involves determination of 
the date of eligibility for release by credit- 
ing the sentence imposed with good-time 
allowance at the rate applicable, plus the 
period of presentence custody for want of 
bail. (In short, for purposes of the records 
the sentence imposed stands intact and it 
becomes effective as under existing law, with 
duration subject to the credits Just referred 
to.) 


Supreme Court—Recess appointments 


Senate Resolution 334—Adopted by Senate 
August 29, 1960 

This resolution expresses as the sense of 

the Senate that recess appointments to the 

U.S. Supreme Court may not be wholly con- 

sistent with the best interests of the Court, 


the nominee, the litigants before the Court, 
nor the people of the United States and, 
therefore, such appointments should not be 
made except under unusual circumstances 
and to prevent or end a demonstrable break- 
down in the administration of the Court's 
business. 


LABOR 
Coal mine safety amendment 


S. 743—Passed Senate April 27, 1960; House 
Calendar 


This measure amends the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act to make it applicable to 
all coal mines regardless of size. 

The Federal Coal Mine Safety Act is de- 
signed to prevent disasters from mine ex- 
plosions, mine fires, mine inundation, and 
man-trip and man-hoist accidents, by mak- 
ing mandatory compliance with the mine 
safety provisions of the act. To accomplish 
compliance, the Bureau of Mines’ inspectors 
are authorized to issue orders of withdrawal 
in the event of imminent danger of a fire, ex- 
plosion, inundation, man-trip or man-hoist 
accident, or for failure to correct a violation 
within a reasonable time. The act prohibits 
the workmen from reentering violations cor- 
rected, and the order annulled. 

Under the act (prior to this amendment) 
these provisions were not applicable to those 
mines employing 14 or fewer individuals 
underground. Thus, the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines had authority only to make 
annual or necessary inspections and investi- 
gations for the purpose of obtaining certain 
information relating to health and safety 
conditions. This amendment extends the 
mandatory provisions to all underground 
mines. 

Depressed areas 
S. 722—Vetoed May 13, 1960 


This measure, the depressed areas bill, au- 
thorizes Federal grants and loans totaling 
$251 million for the relief of chronically de- 
pressed industrial and rural areas. This bill, 
as passed by the Senate in 1959, authorized 
$389.5 million. 

As sent to the President, the measure— 

Created an Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration within the executive branch, and an 
Area Redevelopment Advisory Board to ad- 
vise the Administrator. 

Authorized the Administrator to designate 
two types of redevelopment areas—indus- 
trial and rural—in the United States. Re- 
quires the Administrator to designate as a 
rural redevelopment area any county which 
is among the 500 counties in the United 
States ranked lowest in level of living’ of 
farm-operator families, or which is among 
the 500 counties having the highest per- 
centage of commercial farms producing less 
than $2,500 worth of products for sale 
annually. 

Directed the Administrator to designate as 
industrial redevelopment areas those which 
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have suffered 12 percent unemployment dur- 
ing the entire year the application, 


or 9 percent unemployment during 15 out of 
the preceding 18 months, or 6 percent unem- 
ployment during 18 out of the preceding 24 
months, In addition to these mandatory re- 
quirements, the Administrator may desig- 
nate any area which in his judgment suffers 
from serious unemployment of other than a 
temporary nature, 

Authorized an appropriation of $150 mil- 
lion for loans—$75 million as a revolving 
fund for industrial projects in industrial re- 
development areas and $75 million as a re- 
volving fund for industrial projects in rural 
redevelopment areas. 

Limited the Federal loan to 65 percent of 
the project cost. Requires that 10 percent of 
the total cost be supplied by the State or 
local government or by community or area 

tion, and not less than 5 percent of 
the total cost must be supplied by a non- 
governmental source. Limited loans to 30 
years and required an interest rate of one- 
half of 1 percent above the Treasury rate. 

Authorized an additional $50 million ap- 
propriation for loans to State or local gov- 
ernments or Indian tribes for construction 
and improvement of public facilities in in- 
dustrial and rural redevelopment areas. Au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $35 million for 
public facility grants. 

Authorized an annual appropriation of 
$4.5 million for technical assistance to re- 
development areas including studies evalu- 
ating the needs of and development poten- 
tiality for economic growth of these areas. 

Amended the Housing Act of 1949 to make 
available urban renewal benefits under that 
act to a community when the Area Rede- 
velopment Administrator designates the area 
as an industrial redevelopment area. 

Authorized annual appropriations of $1.5 
million for vocational training programs in 
redevelopment areas, and an additional $10 
million for unemployment compensation to 
these trainees for a period not to exceed 13 
weeks, 

Minimum wage 


H.R. 12677—In Conference 


This measure amends the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and its principal provisions 
would 


Increase the hourly minimum wage for 
23.7 million workers presently covered from 
$1 to $1.15 in 1961, 91.20 in 1962, and $1.25 in 
1963. 

Extend minimum wage and overtime pro- 
tection as follows: 1961, $1 an hour and no 
overtime; 1962, $1.05 an hour and a 44-hour 
workweek; 1963, $1.15 an hour and a 42-hour 
workweek; thereafter, $1.25 an hour and a 40- 
hour workweek. 

Extend coverage to 4 million additional 
employees ot 

(a) Laundry and drycleaning and retail and 
Service enterprises with annual gross sales of 
$1 milion or more and engaged In activities 
affecting interstate commerce; 

(b) Local transit companies for minimum 


rendy covered); 
(d) Gasoline 


Automobile and farm implement dealers; 
child of owner if they 
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Employees of individual retail stores 
less than $250,000 in annual business; 
Motion picture theater employees; 
Switchboard operators of independently 
owned exchanges of 750 telephone stations 
or less; 
Seasonal recreation and amusement estab- 
lishments. 
Exempt from coverage by existing law: 
Outside salesmen; 
Employees engaged in catching, initial 
processing, and unloading of seafood; 
All agricultural workers; 
Employees of local weekly, semiweekly, or 
gany newspapers with circulation of 4,000 or 
ess; 
Employees engaged in canning or process- 
ing agricultural commodities or dairy prod- 


* 


Employees of small telegraph exchanges; 
Lumbering operations employing 12 or less. 
Exempt from overtime coverage by this 


easure: 
Seamen on American- flag vessels; 
Local transit employees; 
Automobile salesmen; 
Gasoline service-station employees; 
Small area broadcasters, 
ewe from overtime coverage by existing 
W 
Certain motor carrier, rallroad, pipeline, 
and alr carrier employees; 
Employees processing and canning fish; 
Outside buyers of poultry, eggs, cream, or 
milk 


Increase minimum wage rates in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands by 15 percent in 
1961 with special provision for appeals in 
hardship cases, and an additional 5 percent 
in each of next 2 years. 

Amendments effective January 1, 1961. 
NATURAL RESOURCES 
Arizona-Nevada compact 
S. 3433—Passed Senate August 25, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Judiciary August 26, 1960 

This bill gives congressional consent to a 
compact recently made between the States 
of Arizona and Nevada. The purpose of the 
compact is to establish a boundary between 
the States along the Colorado River between 
the point where the Nevada-California 
boundary interests the 35th degree of lati- 
tude north and Davis Dam. It also provides, 
in section 2, that The right to alter, amend, 
or repeal this Act is expressly reserved." 

Bardweil Reservoir, Tez. 
S. 601—Public Law 86-399, Approved March 
31, 1960 

This law provides for the construction and 
operation of Bardwell Reservoir on Waxa- 
hachie Creek in Texas. The reservoir will 
provide flood control for Waxahachie Creek 
and for the downstream reaches of the Trin- 
ity River that have been affected by floods on 
the creek. It will also provide water con- 
servation and storage for the cities of Waxa- 
hachie, Ennis, and Corsicana. 

Total cost of the project is $6,992,000 for 
construction and $40,000 for annual operat- 
ing and maintenance costs. Of this total, 
about 28 percent, or $1,899,000, will be met 
by local interests. 7 

Food control benefits from Bardwell Res- 
eryoir are estimated at $173,620 along Waxa- 
hachie and related creeks and $64,130 along 
the Trinity River downstream., 


Central Valley project—San Luis unit 
S, 44—Public Law 86-488, Approved 
June 3, 1960 
This measure authorizes the Department 
of the Interior to construct and maintain 
the San Luis Dam and Reservoir under a 
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mately 500,000 acres of land in Merced, 
Fresno, and King Counties. 

January 1, 1962, was set as the final date 
for negotiating an agreement with Calif- 
ornla, following which a Federal project 
could be built, provided 90 days’ notice was 
given to Congress. 

Authorizes $290,430,000 for construction of 
the unit. Of this amount $192,650,000 will 
cover distribution systems and drains that 
local interests do not build, and funds for 
operation and maintenance. 

Prohibits production of surplus price-sup- 
ported crops on newly irrigated lands sery- 
iced by the Federal project. 

Cheney division—Wichita project, Kansas 


S. 1092—Public Law 86-787, Approved 
September 14, 1960 

This measure authorizes the Federal con- 
struction of the Cheney division of the 
Wichita reclamation project, a multiple- 
purpose water resource development, in the 
Ninnescah River Basin. southwest Kansas, at 
a total estimated cost of $26,024,000, with 
Federal expenditures estimated at approxi- 
mately $818 million. Of this amount 
$7,022,000 is reimbursable. 

The principal features of the Cheney di- 
vision include the Cheney Dam and Reser- 
voir, the pumping plant and pipeline to the 
city of Wichita. Only the dam and reser- 
voir will be financed and constructed by the 
Federal Government. 

Coal research 


H.R. 3375—Public Law 86-599, Approved 
July 7, 1960 

This law establishes the basis for a new 
and expanded program of coal research and 
development by the Department of the In- 
terior, to be carried out through various 
means, including particularly contracts with 
State and local research agencies and private 
organizations. Technical advisory commit- 
tees may be established to assist in the pro- 
gram as administered by a Director of Coal 
Research. 

Reports will be submitted to the President 
and the Congress annually, and all informa- 
tion as to uses, products, processes, and 
patents which flow from the research will be 
available to the general public (with such 
exceptions and limitations, if any, as the 
Secretary may find to be necessary in the in- 
terest of national defense). 

It is intended that an Office of Coal Re- 
search be established within the Department 
of the Interior. This Office will be directly 
responsible to the Secretary and will have 
the following functions: 

(a) Planning a comprehensive coal re- 
search program; 

(b) Promoting the coordination of all 
Private and governmental research projects; 

(c) Developing, in conjunction with the 
advisory committees, specific projects which 
would be recommended directly to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; and 

(d) Negotiating and being responsible for 
the successful conclusion of contracts made 
by the Secretary with the trade associations, 
educational institutions, and appropriate 
responsible State agencies. 

Provides for the appointment of a Director 
of Coal Research and prescribes his annual 
basic compensation. 

Columbia Basin project 


Senate Joint Resolution 162—Passed Senate 
April 11, 1960; Referred to House Interior 
April 12, 19¢0 
Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 

during calendar years 1960 and 1961 to de- 

liver irrigation water on the Columbia Basin 


The 2-year moratorium was caused by the 
repayment problem which has resulted from 
agricultural and related economic conditions 


1960 


beyond the control of the Individual new 
settlers. 


Conejas Water Conservancy District of 
Colorado 


H.R. 6516—Public Law 86-404, Approved April 
4, 1960 


This law grants congressional approval to 
& supplemental repayment contract, under 
the reclamation law, between the United 
States and the Conejas Water Conservancy 
District of Colorado. 

The principal objectives at the amenda- 
tory contract are to extend the development 
period before repayment begins for an addi- 
tlonal 5 years and to provide a variable re- 
payment plan based upon the availability of 
irrigation water. It does not change the 
basic repayment obligation of 682,500,000, 
which covers the irrigation costs of Platoro 
Dam and Reservoir, the principal features 
of the project. 

Construction of the dam and reservoir was 
completed in 1951, but the project facilities 
have not been used to irrigate district lands 
because of unprecedented drought condi- 
tions and Colorado's position under the Rio 
Grande compact. Under these circumstances, 
the Conejas Water Conservancy District 
could not meet the repayment requirements 
of its existing contract which called for pay- 
ment of construction charges to start in De- 
cember of 1958. : 

Dalies Federal reclamation project, Oregon 


S. 2195—Public Law 86-745, Approved Sep- 
tember 13, 1960 

Authorizes Federal construction of the 
western division of the Dalles ee 
project in Oregon designed to gate some 
3,000 acres of nonirrigated land and another 
2,300 acres of partially irrigated land in a 
semiarid area. 

The total cost estimate is approximately 
$5.6 million, which is reimbursable with the 
Possible exception of about $18,000. 

Fish and witldlife—Research and education 


S. 1781—Public Law 86-686, Approved 
September 2, 1960 

This oct is designed to stablize a nation- 
Wide program that has been in existence 
since 1935 and presently is being adminis- 
tered in the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wlidlife of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The cooperative wildlife research unit pro- 
gram grew out of the acute need for facts 
On which to base sound wildlife management, 
for trained professional manpower to imple- 
Ment research findings and carry out effec- 
tive management programs, for education 
and demonstration activities to bring about 
improved public understanding and appre- 
ciation of wildlife problems and practices, 
&nd for technical assistance to conserva- 
tion agencies. 

There are presently 16 cooperative wildlife 
research units located at land-grant colleges 
and universities. Nearly 3.000 advanced de- 
grees have been awarded young men and 
women who have undertaken collegiate study 
and training in the colleges and universities 
Which have participated in the programs. 

This measure continues the authority of 
the Department of Interior to carry on this 
Worthwhile program. 

Fort Belknap Indian irrigation project 


S. 1889— Passed Senate May 25, 1960; House 
Calendar 
This measure authorizes the transfer of 
Project works in three units of the Fort 
Belknap Indian irrigation project to an 
organization of landowners whose lands are 
zer ved by the units. Following the convey- 
ame the landowners will be completely re- 
sponsible for the operation and maintenance 
the works, 
The project is comprised of seven units 
potaling approximately 24,000 irrigable acres; 
‘Owever, actual irrigated land varies from 
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12,000 to 18,000 acres annually depending 
upon the availability of water. The three 
units affected are Big Warm Springs, the 
upper Peoples Creek, and the lower Peoples 
Creek. In hese three units there is a total 
of 7,637 acres of irrigated land. The bill also 
cancels delinquent operation and mainte- 
nance charges amounting to $24,511.41. 


Helium Act amendments 


HR, 10548—Public Law 86-777, Approved 
September 13, 1960 

The primary objective of this legislation is 
to furnish authority to the Department of 
the Interior to carry out an effective, long- 
range program for the production, distri- 
bution, and storage of helium in order to 
assure à sustained supply, taking into acy 
count supplies from other sources, to meet 
essential Government needs. Provision is 
made for cooperation by the Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The measure also clarifies and perfects cer- 
tain of the existing provisions of the Helium 
Act. 

This measure provides essentially for a 
conservation program and envisions the pos- 
sible construction of up to 12 new plants 
located on helfum- bearing gas pipelines to 
extract the hellum that would otherwise be 
wasted from the gas before this combustible 
gas goes to fuel markets, The helium ex- 
tracted would then be stored underground 
in the Government-owned Cliffside gasfleld 
near Amarillo, Tex., until needed in the 
future. Other underground storage areas 
could be utilized as needed. 


The legislation provides for industry being 
inyited to participate in the program by 
financing, building, and operating plants to 

te helium from natural gas, with the 
helium then being purchased and conserved 
by the Government through the Department 
of the Interior. 
Historical and archeological data— 
Preservation 


S. 1185—Public Law 86-523, Approved June 
27, 1960 


The Historic Sites Act of 1935 provides for 
& program to preserve historical and archeo- 
logical data threatened by the construction 
of dams. This measure is more explicit than 
the Historic Sites Act relative to historical 
and archeological salvage, and provides es- 
sentially for coordination of archeological 
investigations and salvage operations with 
advance planning and construction of dams 
either by Federal agencies or under permits 
granted by Federal agencies. 

Kansas-Nebraska water compact 


8. 1605—Public Law N Approved June 
3. 1900 

This law grants the consent of Congress 
to the States of Kansas and Nebraska to 
negotiate and enter into a compact relating 
to their interests in the waters of the Big 
Blue River and its tributaries, and provides 
for an equitable apportionment between 
these States of the waters of the Big Blue 
River and its tributaries. 

The act further provides that one qualified 
person appointed by the President shall 
participate in the negotiations as Chairman, 
representing the United States, to report to 
the President and to Congress on the pro- 
ceedings and on the compact, 

Lead-zine subsidy 
H.R. 8860—Vetoed September 2, 1960 


This measure was designed to stabilize 
mining of lead and zinc by small producers 
to ald in conserving domestic reserves and 
to provide Jobs for unemployed miners in 
depressed lead-zinc communities by— 

Authorizing the Secretary of Interior to 
establish and maintain a program of stabili- 
zation payments to small domestic producers 
of lead and zinc ores and concentrates. 
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Providing that payments be made when 
the price of common lead is below 17 cents a 
pound—the payment to provide an equiv- 
alent of 17 cents. 

Providing for payments to producers of 
zinc when the market price for prime western 
zinc is below 1414 cents a pound—an equiy- 
alent return of 14% cents, 

Prohibiting stabilization payments If pro- 
duction is in excess of 2,000 tons, 

Prohibiting stabilization payments on ma- 
terials sold to the U.S. Government under a 
contract made pursuant to the provisions of 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

Act effective on first day of first quarter 
next following enactment and ‘terminates 
June 30, 1965. 

Leasing of oil and gas interests in Teras 
H.R. 8740—Public Law 86-576, Approved 
July 5, 1960 

This act provides for the exploration, de- 
velopment, and leasing of the oil and gas 
deposits reserved to the State of 
lands in that State which are owned by th 
United States, subject to articles 5367 
5368 of the Revised Civil Statutes of 
State, and which are not excluded from the 
scope of the Mineral 


revenues from these leases are to be appor- 
tioned between the United States and the 
State as provided in articles 5367 and 5368 
of the Texas statutes. 

Marine Sciences and Research Act 


S. 2692—Passed Senate June B. 1960. Re- 
ferred to House Merchant Marine June 
24, 1960 


Establishes a 10-year program of oceano- 
graphic research and surveys at an approxi- 
mate cost of $121 million to promote and 
advance our military, economic, interna- 
tional and domestic welfare. 

Military benefits will include a strength- 
ened security from surprise attack by mis- 
slle-launching enemy submarines. This will 
be achieved when we know more about un- 
derwater acoustics and have perfected our 
surveillance and detection systems. It re- 
quires extensive scientific data on undersea 
water densities. 

Economic benefits will be derived from 
the resources of the sea. These include food, 
liquid fuels, metallic minerals. This bill 
authorizes a scientific research program 


our food supplies from the oceans, their estu- 
aries, and the Great Lakes. Other economic 
benefits include those to be reaped by com- 
merce generally. Greater knowledge of cur- 
rents, winds, and weather already enable 
modern transocean carriers to save a full day 
or more from previous schedules. 

Welfare benefita will accrue from clima- 
tological studies, from extensive invostiga- 
tion of the effects on the marine euviron- 
ment of atomic fallout and radioactive 
wastes, and from research into methods of 
counteracting pollution of estuarine and 
inshore coastal waters. 

Mineral Leasing Act 
H.R. 10455—Public Law 86-705, Approved 
September 2, 1960 

The purpose of this act is twofold: First, 
to make substantive changes in the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920 that experience and 

conditions have shown desirable, 
and, second, to restate sections 17 and 27 
e I 5 

and sim e 
ae provisions. Sections 17 and 27 have 
been added to and amended over the years 
to such an extent that they have become 
something of a hodgepodge. 
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Substantive changes: The principal 
changes of substance in existing law that 
would be made by the bill are: 

1. An increase in the minimum yearly 
rentals for oil and gas leases on federally 
owned lands from the present minimum of 
25 cents an acre to 50 cents an acre, and 
elimination of the waiver of second- and 
third-year rentals provided in existing law. 

2. Consolidation of lease and option maxi- 
mum acreage provisions. Under existing 
law, no individual, association, or corpora- 
tion may hold in any one State except 
Alaska oil and gas leases totaling more than 
46,080 acres nor options for such leases total- 
ing more than 200,000 acres on the publicly 
owned lands of the United States. This 
total of 246,080 acres that can be controlled 
by any one person is not increased by this 
bill, but the maximum limitations on the 
two forms of holding are consolidated to a 
great extent. 

3. Substitution of a fixed 10-year lease 
term for the present 5-year term with auto- 
matic right of renewal for a second 5-year 
term. 


4. Division of vast area of the State of 
Alaska into two leasing districts with the 
present maximum for Alaska of 300,000 acres 

in each. 

5. Inclusion of a major new source of pe- 
troleum within our own country, the so- 
called tar sands, under the Mineral Leasing 
Act. At present such tar or 
sands are locatable under the Mining Law 


Mineral rights for Alaska homesteaders 


S. 1670—Public Law 86-789, Approved 
September 14, 1960 


This act grants to homesteaders who have 
completed the task of developing their 
homesteads on the Kenai Peninsula in 
Alaska full and complete patents, provided 
that the work had been finished prior to 


July 23, 1957. 
ie essential to the develop- 
ment of a balanced economy in Alaska. For 
this reason many citizens have been en- 
couraged to come to the 49th State. 
On the Kenai Peninsula a number of these 


tural use. They entered upon the land with 
the understanding that it was primarily 
yaluable for agricultural development and 
was not prospectively valuable for any min- 
erals. Available information from the Bu- 
reau of Land Management and the Geologi- 
cal Survey was to this effect. 

Subsequent to their entry and the invest- 
ment of large sums of cash, tremendous 
physical effort, and hardship, the land was 
reclassified, without notice to the entrymen, 
as prospectively valuable for oll and gas. 

The result was that oil and gas prospectors, 
holding Government leases, either in their 
own names or upon assignment, then came 
upon the entrymen's lands and, as a result 
of inadequate supervision from the grantor 
of the lease (the Department of the Interior), 
caused, in many cases, considerable damage 
to the homestead Investment made by the 
entryman. 

The entrymen were later advised by the 
Bureau of Land Management that a condi- 
tion would attach to the issuance of a patent, 
not contemplated by the entrymen or the 
BLM at the time the entry was allowed. The 
oll and gas rights, whether active or inactive, 
would be reserved to the Government. 

Congress feels that the conditions sur- 
rounding the handling of the classification 
of the agricultural land as also possibly valu- 
able for oli and gas warrant the action pro- 
Posed in this legislation. 
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National Forest Products Week 


Senate Joint Resolution 209—Public Law 
86-753, Approved September 13, 1960 

‘The purpose of this resolution ls to desig- 
nate the 7-day period beginning on the third 
Sunday of October in each year as National 
Forest Products Week, and to authorize and 
request the President to Issue annually a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe the week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

The forest products industry, as one of 
the oldest industries in the United States, 
operates in every State of the Union, and 
plays a highly significant part in the well- 
being of our Nation's citizens and our 
Nation. 

American forests cover 786 million acres 
and are the Nation’s only renewable natural 
resource. 

Ownership of private commercial timber- 
lands is diversified. Of the 414 million 
owners, farmers own 34 percent—1i66 million 
acres; wood-processing industries own 13 
percent—64 million. Schoolteachers, pro- 
fessional people, housewives, factory workers, 
and other private persons own 127 million 
acres, or 26 percent of the commercial 
forests. ` 

The Federal Government owns 21 percent 
of America’s commercial forest lands. The 
Forest Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is responsible for the management of 
the national forests, including selling the 
timber rights to private companies. Other 
lands are handled by the Department of the 
Interior. Sales of Government timber for 
fiscal year 1960 are estimated to total nearly 
$175 million. 

Forest land management has as its primary 
objective the growing of repeated crops of 
trees. The forest practices and forest pro- 
tection necessary to accomplish this objective 
usually result in many additional benefits, 
among them watershed on, preserva- 
tion of the soil, recreation and maintenance 
of forage for game and livestock. 

The forest products industry, including 
lumber and wood products, furniture and 
fixtures, pulp and paper products, provides 
direct employment in 57,000 operating estab- 
lishments to 144 million persons, or 9 percent 
of all manufacturing employees. Payrolls 
total more than $6 billion annually and value 
added by manufacture exceeds 611 billion. 
Expenditures for new plant and equipment 
by the forest Industry totals $850 million 
annually, 

This country produces 30 percent of the 
world’s lumber, 40 percent of its woodpulp, 
43 percent of its paper and paperboard, and 
51 percent of its plywood. 

Through the transportation of forest prod- 
ucts during 1959, the Nation’s railroads 
earned more than $1.3 billion in gross freight 
revenue, representing 15 percent of total rail- 
road freight revenue. 

Congress believes that it will be to the best 
intereste of the people of this Nation, in- 
cluding Government, labor, and 
ment to have the forest industry called to 
their attention annually through the procla- 
mation of a National Forest Products Week. 

Navajo irrigation project 
H R. 8295—Public Law 86-636, Approved July 
12, 1960 


This act authorizes the Secre of the 
Interior to transfer to the e tbe with 
tribal approval, title to any or all ot the Irri- 
gation project works on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion that were constructed by the United 
States, together with the equipment usable 
for the operation and maintenance of the 
works. The act further provides for Federal 
Personnel to train and assist tribal personnel 
in any irrigation works transferred 
to the tribe so that the tribal personnel may 
be qualified to assume full responsibility for 
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project works. The Navajo Tribe will pay 
the cost of Interior Department personnel 
employed for this purpose. 

There are 67 irrigation units scattered 
throughout the Navajo Reservation ranging 
In size from less than 100 acres to 6,000 acres. 
The total for all units is approximately 
33,800 acres. Original. reimbursable con- 
struction costs for the units was approxi- 
mately $6,570,000, of which about $679,000 
has been canceled, leaving a balance of ep- 
proximately $5,900,000. The Leavitt Act de- 
ferred the assessment of construction coste 
on Indian irrigation projects until the lands 
go out of Indian ownership, and this bill does 
not alter that situation. By ite terms, after 
the project works are transferred, the land 
and the irrigation works will not be subject 
to any restrictions because of Indian owner- 
ship, but the land, the project works, and 
any income therefrom will continue to be tax 
exempt as long as they remain in Indian 
ownership, 

Norman Federal reclamation project, 
Oklehoma 


S. 1892—Public Law 86-529, Approved June 
27, 1960 

Authorizes the Norman project, on Little 
River (a tributary of the Canadian River), 
in Oklahoma, and provides for recognition 
of certain interest costs on the Upper Colo- 
rado. River project.’ 

The Norman project consists of a dam and 
reservoir, pipelines, and pumping facilities 
to deliver municipal and industrial water to 
the project cities of Norman, Midwest City, 
Del City, and to Tinker Air Force Base. This 
bill permits Federal expenditures of $19,042,- 
000 if the Interior Department builds the 
entire project, or $12,920,000, if the Central 
Oklahoma Master Conservancy District builds 
the aqueducts. 

Other major uses of the project works are 
flood control, fish and wildlife conservation 
and development, and recreation. 

The act also provides for allocation of costs, 
and sets out that the reimbursable costs will 
be repaid in 50 years with interest to the 
Federal Government. The Federal costs al- 
located to the Tinker Air Force Base for its 

share of the costs allocated 
to municipal water supply, and to fish and 
wildlife benefits, to basic recreational facili- 
ties, and to flood control, will be nonreim- 
bursable. 

It also provides that the water users“ or- 
ganization of the Norman project may sell 
any surplus water but are required to use 
these revenues to apply on retirement of 
project debt payment, payment of interest, 
5 ot operation and maintenance 


It also provides that, upon full repay- 
ment, the water users will have permanent 
Tight to use of the factlitics for munielpal 
water supply purposes. A 

In addition, the measure changes the 
method of computing Federal interest 
charges on money epent for certain parts of 
the Colorado River storage project. The 
change will affect thoee projects started after 
June 1, 1960, and will limit the interest rate 
to 2.69 percent. 

Omnibus rivers and harbors 
H.R. 7634—Public Law 86-645, Approved July 
14, 1960 

This measure authorizes a $1,441,194,300 
for construction of 130 rivera and harbors 
and flood control projects. 


It is a comprehensive act designed to carry 
forward the important programs for devel- 
opment and improvement of the rivers and 
harbors of our Nation, for the protection of 
ives and property of our oltizens against the 
Tavages of floodwaters, and for the general 
development of the Nation’s water resources, 
which will contribute so much to the en- 
hancement of the national economy. 
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Tt is a.combined omnibus river and harbor 
and flood-control measure which— 

Includes authorizations for river and 
harbor and beach erosion control projects. 

Includes authorizations for flood control 
projecta, increased monetary authorization 
„ approved comprehensive basin 
p 5 

Authorizes the evaluation of recreational 
benefits at water-resource development proj- 
cts in the United States. É 


Breakdown of funds: 


Navigation projects $203, 169, 300 
Beach erosſon 22, 190, 800 
Barkley Dam, K 146, 000, 000 
Decatur Bend, Iowa, proj- 
TTT 155. 000 
Sub total 371, 515, 100 
Flood control: 
New projects or modifica- 
ol Vey ae en Sa y= 251, 439, 200 
Increased basin authori- 
6 ee a 736, 240, 000 
Merced River, Calif., proj- 
. cohen etnias 12, 000, 000 
Mokelumne River, Calif., 
o 10. 000. 000 
Missouri River Basin 60, 000, 000 
Subtotal............- 1, 069, 679, 200 
= 
e 1, 441, 194. 300 


Reforestation of publically owned lands 
Senate Joint Resolution 95—Passed Senate 

June 24, 1960; Referred to House Agricul- 

ture June 25, 1960 

The resolution expresses the sense of the 

that it is important that all existing 
authority for reforestation of publicly owned 
lands be fully apd completely utilized. 

The resolution sets forth a series of facts 
drawn from reports made by the Chief of 
the Forest Service. There are 488 million 
Acres of commercial timberland in the United 
States of which 48 million, approximately 
10 percent, are in need of planting, This 
Planting should be done in the next 10 years 
if we are to haye an adequate wood supply in 
the year 2000. 

To meot this goal during each of the next 
10 years 560,000 acres of Federal land should 

Planted; 240,000 acres of State and mu- 
nicipal land; and 4 million acres of privately 
Owned land. 

Planting of the Federal land is completely 
à responsibility of the Federal Government 
and it is of highest priority. 

The policy of the Congress is declared to 
Provide a continuing program to accomplish 
the needed reforestation in the 10-year period 
commencing July 1, 1960. . 

Reserved mineral interests 


8. 1268—Passed Senate April 11, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interior April 12, 1960 
Ge those cases where a State holds the title 

the surfece or land in which the Federal 
ent has reserved the minerals, this 
to requires the Secretary of Interior 
Bive written notice to that State of any 
Offer to lease the minerals. The State will 
be given 30 days within which to pre- 
Sent its views on the proposal. There is no 
requirement, however, that the State must 
give tts consent before a lease can be issued. 
Saline water program expansion 
S. 2557—Pasesd Senate June 24, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interior June 25, 1960 
This bill extends the saline water conver- 
ree Program, enacted in 1952 and increases 
the appropriation authorization to carry out 
objectives of the original act. 
also Soiree the construction of a 
central site and laboratory at an esti- 
mated cost of 82,500,000. 
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The categories of activities under the saline 
water and more specifically em- 
phasized by this bill are: 

Studies and research, theory and labora- 
tory research. 

Pilot plant testing. 

Demonstration plants: This bill authorizes 
the Office of Saline Water to negotiate con- 
tracts with any States, territories, prosses- 
sions, political subdivisions or publicly owned 
utilities organizations for the use of the 
organization's saline water conversion plant 
facilities to further the sea and brackish 
water conversion research and demonstration 


rograms. 

Investigation, coordination, and correla- 
tion of scientific data. 

Economic studies. 

To back up the expansion, this bill author- 
izes a total appropriation of $20 million, 
which is a modest program in view of its 
tremendous importance to the future well- 
being of the Nation. 


Wabash Basin study commission 


S. 3625—Passed Senate August 25, 1960. 
Referred to House Public Works August 
26, 1960 


This bill authorizes the establishmnt of 
a Wabash Basin Interagency Water Resources 
Commission to be responsible for— 

(1) Coordinating Federal, State, and local 
plans for developing water and related re- 
sources in the Wabash Basin; 

(2) Preparing and keeping up to date a 
comprehensive, integrated, joint plan for 
water and related water resources develop- 
ment; 

(3) Recommending a long-range schedule 
of priorities for the collecting and analyzing 
basic data, for investigation and project 
planning, and for construction of projects 
in the basin; and 

(4) Fostering and undertaking studies of 
water resources problems in the basin. 

The Commission to be composed of mem- 
bers appointed by the President from the 
varlous Federal departments or agencis hav- 
ing a substantial interest in the work to be 
undertaken and one or more members, as the 
President determines appropriate, from each 
of the States of Indiana and Illinois, as well 
as one member from each interstate com- 
pact commission which has jurisdiction over 
any of the waters of the Wabash Basin. The 
President would also appoint the Chairman 
of the Commission. The Governors of the 
two States would nominate the members 
from the States of Indiana and Ulinols. 


Water Pollution Control Act 
HR. 3610—Vetoed February 23, 1960 


This measure affects one of the most vital 
resources of our Nation—water. Congress, 
despite opposition from the administration, 
is endeavoring to help by making this vital 
resource clean. The administration wants 
to turn this vast problem over to the States, 
while Congress wants the people of this Na- 
tion to have clean water. The problem is 
that simple. 

To accomplish this objective, we author- 
ized the Public Health Service, under the 
supervision and direction of the Secretary 
of HEW, to stimulate construction of needed 
municipal waste-treatment facilities to pre- 
vent untreated or inadequately treated sew- 
age or other waste from being discharged 
into “any” waters. 

We have increased the construction grants 
from $250,000 to $450,000 for individual proj- 
ects with the proviso that no grant can ex- 
ceed 30 percent of the estimated cost or 
$250,000 whichever is smaller. Thus the 
States pay 20 percent and the communities 
50 percent. 

We increased from $50 to $90 million the 
annual authorization for construction, with 
an aggregate appropriation limited to $900 
million. 
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This increased Federal aid would have en- 
abled the States and the communities to 
clean up the rivers—with the ultimate re- 
sult of pure water for all. The act, however, 
was vetoed. 

In his veto message, President Eisenhower 
stated: 

“The bill would authorize an Increase in 
Federal grants to municipalities for assist- 
ance in the construction of sewage treat- 
ment works from $50 million to $90 million 
annually, and from $500 million to $900 mil- 
lion in the aggregate. * The Federal 
Government can help, but it should stimu- 
late State and local action rather than pro- 
vide excuses for inaction—which an ex- 
panded program under HR. 3610 would 
do ee ow 

Watershed Act—Amendment 
HR. 4781—Public Law 86-468, Approved 
May 13, 1960 

This act authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to prosecute non-flood-prevention 
water management measures in connection 
with the 11 watershed improvement pro- 
grams authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of 1944. The additional measures which 
could be prosecuted would be similar to 
those provided for by the Watershed Proteo- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, and the same 
local organization participation would be 
required. 

It also permits the Secretary to make loans 
to cover the local share of these 11 programs 
in the same manner that he ts authorized 
to make loans to cover the local share of 
programs under the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act. This is intended 
to apply both to the fiood-prevention and 
non-flood-prevention features of these pro- 
grams. 

Watershed project starts 
H.R. 11615—Public Law 86-545, Approved 
June 29, 1960 

The law authorizes Federal assistance for 
installation of watershed projects under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act to proceed upon satisfactory assurance 
that the local organization wil acquire the 
necessary lands, without waiting for final 
acquisition of title. It is intended to apply 
only to those cases in which land is being 
acquired by condemnation and where a 
formal order of taking or possession has been 
issued by a court of competent jurisdiction; 
and it is to be restricted to lands to be ac- 
quired by condemnation. 

Wildlife, game, and fish conservation 
HR. 2565—Public Law 86-797, Approved 
September 15, 1960 


These cooperative plans may stipulate 
rules and regulations for hunting and fish- 
ing, hunting permits, and fee collections. 
The fees may be used to protect, conserve, 


opening more acres of military lands to 
hunters and fishermen, both civilian and 
military. ` 
Wyoming—Riverton Federal reclamation 
project 


Senate Joint Resolution 150—Public Law 
86-448, Approved May 5, 1960 
This joint resolution gives congressional 
authorization to the Secretary of the In- 
terior to continue during calendar years 1960 
and 1961 to deliver irrigation water to the 
third division, Riverton project, Wyoming, 
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pending the completion of a repayment con- 
tract under reclamation law. 
SOCIAL WELFARE 
National Little League Baseball Week 


House Concurrent Resolution 17— House 
Adopted May 17, 1960; Senate Adopted 
May 28, 1960 
This resolution authorizes and requests 

the President to proclaim the week begin- 

ning the second Monday in June of each 
year as National Little League Baseball 

Week. 


Social security amendments—Medical 
care for aged 
H.R. 12580—Public Law 86-778, Approved 
September 13, 1960 


The Congress by almost unanimous vote 
authorized a new program of Federal grants 
to the States for medical care for the low- 
income aged and increased social security 
coverage under existing programs. 

The twofold approach for medical care for 
the aged provides a new medical-care pro- 
gram for those persons not on old-age assist- 
ance yet financially unable to pay for 
part or all of any medical care, and strength- 

; and extends the medical programs now 
operating or possible under old-age assist- 
ance, 

The measure increases Federal funds to the 
States for medical services for the 2.4 mil- 

aged persons on old-age assistance; it 
authorizes Federal grants to the States to 
help pay part or all of the medical services 
of a group of persons totaling about 10 mil- 
Hon who may, at one time or another, be in 
need of assistance in paying their medical 
expenses; and it instructs the Secretary of 
HEW to develop guides or recommended 
Standards for the use of the States in evalu- 
ating and improving their programs of medi- 
cal services for the aged. The States can 
take advantage of its provisions in whole 
or part beginning October 1, 1960. 


Extended coverage under OASI: Self-em- 


ployed: Extended the filing time for minis- 
ters to elect coverage. 

Employees: Liberalizes coverage for those 
with more than i employer; allows Ne- 
braska to exclude certain justices of the 
and constables compensated on a fee 
adds Texas to the list of States who 
e advantage of the split system pro- 
which allows a State to divide a re- 
tirement system into two divisions—those 


Reduces the duration-of-relationship re- 
quirements for entitlement to wife's, child's 
and husband's benefits in cases where the 
Worker is alive from 3 years to 1 year. 

Retirement test: No reduction for an in- 
dividual who earns $1,200 a year or less; if 
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he earns between $1,200 and $1,500, $1 in 
benefits will be withheld for each $2 of earn- 
ings above $1,200; if he earns more than 
$1,500, $1 in benefite will be withheld for 
each $2 of earnings between $1,200 and 
$1,500 and $1 in benefits for each $1 of 
earnings above $1,500. 

Aid to blind: States in determining need 
may disregard the first $85 per month of 
earnings plus one-half of earned income 
over $85 on a month-by-month basis. Pro- 
vision is optional with the States until 
July 1, 1962, when it becomes mandatory. 

Child welfare service: Authorization in- 
creased from $17 million to 625 million. 

Unemployment compensation: Raises the 
Federal unemployment tax rate from 3 per- 
cent to 3.1 percent and extends coverage of 
the unemployment compensation program to 
several groups of workers. 

Disability insurance p : Eliminated 
the 50-year age requirement which will per- 
mit about 250,000 additional workers totally 
and permanently disabled to qualify for ben- 
efits. Strengthened the rehabilitation as- 
pects of the disability program by provid- 
ing a 12-month period of trial work, during 
which benefits are continued for all disabled 
workers who attempt to return to work. Re- 
moved the 6-month waiting period require- 
ment for those who become disabled within 
5 years after terminating one of dis- 
ability before they are again eligible for 
benefits. 

SPACE 
Authorization—NASA 


H.R. 10809—Public Law 481, Approved June 
1, 1960 
This measure authorizes appropriations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for fiscal 1961, totaling $970 million 
as follows: 


Regular authorizations: 
Salaries and expenses $170, 760, 000 
Research and development. 621, 453, 000 
Construction and equipment. 122, 787, 000 


r 915, 000, 000 
— — 

Emergency authorizations: 
Research and development.. 50, 000, 000 
Construction and equipment- 5, 000, 000 
ENDA cs 55, 000, 000 


As enacted, the bill provides 30 additional 
“excepted” positions with 13 of these posi- 
tions authorized to be paid salaries up to 
$21,000. The remaining positions will be 
within the salary ranges of $14,000 to $19,000. 
The $0 additional jobs increased the total in 
this category to 290. 

NASA—Supplemental 


House Joint Resolution 621—Public Law 86- 
425, Approved April 14, 1960 


This measure, a supplemental for 1960, ap- 
8 $23 ae additional for the 
national aeronautics and e f 
$12,200,000 of the #23 militon. is for addi. 
tional research and development on Project 
Mercury and $10,800,000 for Mercury track- 
Be and modifications at Atlantic Missile 


NASA—Von Braun team 

Congress unanimously endorsed the trans- 
fer of the Development Operations Division 
of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

The transfer plan includes: 

Funotions of Army Ballistic Missile Agency 
relating to the development of space vehicle 
— excluding bellistic missiles, and re- 


Land area consisting of 1,200 acres, with 98 

estimated value of $100 million, 

located within the Redstone Arsenal, will be 
leased to NASA; 


September 21 


Personnel at the arsenal presently em- 
Ployed by the Development Operations Di- 
vision, numbering nearly 3,900 persons (Dr. 
von Braun team); and 

Designated Cape Canaveral facilities, be- 
longing to the Army Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand, having a value of approximately $14 
million, 

Plan effective March 14, 1960. 

TAXATION 
Bicycle tires and tubes—excise tar 


H.R. 8318—Public Law 86-418, Approved 
April 8, 1960 

This law relates to excise tax on bicycle 
tires and tubes. Under present law, a tax 
of 5 cents a pound applies to bicycle tires 
and 9 cents a pound to inner tubes. These 
taxes apply to sales of tires and tubes by 
the manufacturers, producers, or importers. 
Bicycle tires and tubes, whether manufac- 
tured here or imported, are subject to tax 
when sold in the United States to bicycle 
manufacturers or others for mounting on 
new bicycles. Similarly, they are subject to 
tax if the tire and tube manufacturer him- 
self mounts a tire and tube on a bicycle, 
since this use is considered a sale. In the 
case of bicycle tires and tubes mounted on 
bicycles outside the Unied States, where the 
bicycles are sold in the United States no 
U.S, excise tax is paid on the bicycle tires 
and tubes. d 

This act eliminates this discrimination by 
providing an exemption for bicycle tires and 
tubes sold for use in the manufacture, or 
production of new bicycles, or used by the 
tire and tube manufacturer for this purpose. 
The taxes will continue to apply, however, 
to tires and tubes sold, or used, as replace- 
ments. 

Cabarets—Taz cut 


H.R. 2164—Public Law 86-422, Approved 
April 8, 1960 

This measure reduces from 20 percent to 
10 percent the tax imposed on roof gardens, 
cabarets, and similar establishments. 

The necessity for this reduction was due 
to the fact that the 20-percent rate was dis- 

in that the rates of almost all 
of the other ad valorem excise taxes do not 
exceed 10 percent. In addition, it is believed 
that this high rate has been a deterrent to 
the employment of musicians and other 
entertainers. 
Charitable contributions 
H.R. 6779—Vetoed June 3, 1960 

This measure provides that, for the pur- 
pose of unlimited deductions for charitable 
contributions by certain individuals for in- 
come tax purposes, the vo- percent test may 
be met by combining the contribution over 
2 consecutive taxable years within the 10 
preceding years. 


Cigars—Excise taxes 


H.R. 10960—Public Law 86-779, Approved 

September 14, 1960 

The Federal excise tax on large cigars is 

paid by the manufacturer but based on the 

intended retall price of the cigars. Seven 

different tax brackets provide tax rates in- 

creasing with the intended retail price of the 

cigar. This intended retall price of the cigar 

is determined in the principal market of the 

cigar, or the locality where most of a par- 

beara er ls oia, Under present law this 
excludin 

772 e ding State and 

der this bill the 


ninth day of the 
first month beginning after the date of en- 


1960 


The measure also taxes real estate trusts 
as regulated investment companies, modifies 
filing requirements for estimated taxes, pro- 
vides a deduction for certain students main- 
talned in a taxpayer's home, and revises the 
tax on mechanical lighters. 

Coconut and palm oil—Taz suspension 
H.R. 8649—Public Law 86-432, Approved April 
22, 1960 
This act continues through June 30, 1963, 
the suspension of the 3-cents-a-pound pro- 
cessing tax on the first domestic processing 
of coconut ofl, palm oil, palm-kernel oll, 
fatty acids, salts, combinations or mixtures 

thereaf, 
Copyright royaltics 
H.R. 7588—Public Law 86-435, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

This measure amends the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to provide that personal holding 
Company Income is not to include income 
from copyright royalties if— 

1. More than 50 percent of their gross in- 
Come is from copyright royalties; 

2, Business expense deductions are equal 
to at least 50 percent of gross income; and 


3. They do not have more than 10 percent 


Of other personal holding company income. 
Effective for taxable years beginning on or 
After January 1, 1960. 


Dealers’ reserve—Taz treatment 


H.R. 8684—Public Law 86-459, Approved 
May 13, 1960 

To prevent a consumer abuse this measure 
Pertains to the tax treatment of certain 
dealer reserves. A recent Supreme Court 
decision held that dealer reserve income is 
to be reported at the time it is properly 
accruable or, in general, at the time of the 
sale of the installment paper where this im- 
Mediately follows the sale of the property. 

© dealers, however. following numerous 
circuit court decisions to the contrary have 
Not reported this income until the reserves 
Were withdrawn by the dealers from the fi- 
nance companies. 

To alleviate any hardship, this bill provides 
two alternative methods for paying the tax 
due on income which has not been previously 
reported. First. it provides that such 
amounts can be treated as required changes 
in methods of accounting. This means that 
the reserves built up prior to 1954, if such 
years are closed, need not be reported for tax 

and that only the excess of the 
current balance over the 1954 balance in the 
reserve is to be reported. A second alterna- 
tive permits the computation of the defi- 
Ciencies, or overassessments, which would 
Afise if the income had been reported in the 
Proper years, and then the sum of these 
Amounts, plus interest up to the time of 
10 ung this alternative, may be paid in 
in STONY installments, generally beginning 
oe usual dealers’ reserves arise from the 
f © of customers’ installment paper to 
eee companies. In transactions of this 
1285 the question is whether this reserve is 
yay to the dealer in the year of the sale 
Dk the article and the sale of the installment 
8 to the finance company, or is income 
the dealer only when he actually receives 
805 reserved amount in cash from the finance 
Mpany. 
Excise taz—Public debt extension, 1960 


HR. 12381—Puplic Law 86-564, Approved 
June 30, 1960 


Extends to June 30, 1961, a tem 
; i porary in- 
8 of $8 billion in the public debt limit, 
etn the ceiling $293 billion. 


Porate income and certain excise tax rates 


uled for reducti 
P uction on July 1, 1960. 
agi corporate rate is 52 percent. Ex- 
arin 2 Continued are those on distilled 
> beer, wine, cigarettes, and passenger 
“tomobiles, parts, and accessories, 
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Extends to June 30, 1961, the 10 percent 
tax on tion and local telephone 
service. 

Directs the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation to make a full and com- 
plete investigation of the operation and 
effects of present law, regulations, and prac- 
tices relating to the deduction of expenses 
as ordinary and necessary business expenses 
for entertainment, gifts, dues, or initiation 
fees in social, athletic, or sporting club or- 
ganizations. Requires the joint committee to 
report to the House and Senate the results of 
the investigation as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the 87th Congress, together with recom- 
mendations for changes in the law and ad- 
ministrative practices. 

Provides for a report by the Secretary of 
Treasury on the results of the recently 
adopted enforcement program of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service relating to similar deduc- 
tions together with recommendations con- 
sidered necessary to avold misuse of the busi- 
ness expense deduction. Report to be made 
to the House and Senate during the 87th 
Congress. 

Prevented excessive depletion allowances 
in minerals and ores by applying the allow- 
ance to raw ores rather than finished prod- 
ucts, effective December 31, 1960. 

Exploration expenses—Deduction 


HR. 4251—Public Law 86-594, Approved 
July 6, 1960 

Under present law an annual exploration 
expenditure deduction of up to $100,000 is 
allowed for no more than 4 years. This bill 
removes the 4-year limitation and substitutes 
an overall limitation of $400,000. However, 
the limitation of $100,000 per year remains. 

Exploration expenditure deductions may be 
taken (currently or deferred and taken when 
the product is sold) for expenditures made 
in exploring for ore or mineral deposits (but 
not for oll or gas) prior to the development 
stage of the mineral deposit. 

This change is to be effective for taxable 
years beginning after the date of enactment 
of this act. 

Firearms 
HR. 4029—Public Law 86-478, Approved 
June 1, 1960 

This law amends the special excise taxes 
in the Internal Revenue Code to— 

1. Exempt from the special occupational 
and transfer taxes, rifles with barrels be- 
tween 16 and 18 inches in length. 

2. Subject to occupational and transfer 
taxes, any weapon made from a rifle or shot- 
gun if the modified weapon has an overall 
length of less than 26 inches. 

3. Lower the manufacturer and dealer oc- 
cupational taxes and the transfer tax on any 
other weapon, except a pistol or revolver, 
from which a shot is discharged by an ex- 
plosive if the weapon is capable of being 
concealed on the person. At present the 
manufacturers’ and dealers’ occupational 
taxes applicable to these weapons, generally, 
are $500 and $200, and, under the bill, will 
be reduced to $25 and $10. The transfer tax 
under present law is $200 and, under the 
bill, will be $5. 

4. Raise from $1 to $10 a year dealers’ 
taxes on certain combination shotgun and 
rifles and certain guns designed to be held 
in one hand. The applicable transfer taxes 
are raised from $1 to $5 a transaction. 

5. Repeal the proration feature of existing 
law which provides that occupational taxes 
are the same whether the individual in- 
volved is in the specified business for part, 
or all, of a a 

6. Make Monty and severally liable the 
transferor and transferee for the transfer 
tax. 

FNMA—Nonre/undable capital contributions 
H.R. 7947—Vetoed May 16, 1960 


Financial institutions selling mortgage 
paper to FNMA must subscribe to its com- 
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mon stock in an amount equal to 2 percent 
of the mortgages sold. This stock, which is 
issued at a par value of $100, has been sell- 
ing on the market at less than the Issued 
price. 

This bill provides that where FNMA stock 
is purchased under these conditions, any 
excess of the icsued price over the fair mar- 
ket value on the date of issuance is to be 
treated as an ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expense in the year of purchase rather 
than as a part of the cost of acquiring the 
stock. Thus, in the future, the year of pur- 
chase ls to be the taxable year in which oc- 
curs the date of issuance rather than the 
date of payment. 

Effective for tax years beginning on or 
after December 31, 1959. 

Foreign tax credit 
H.R. 10087—Public Law 86-780, Approved 
September 14, 1960 

This measure amends the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to permit U.S. business firms with 
holdings in more than one foreign country 
an opportunity to choose between an overall 
limitation on foreign tax credits or the pres- 
ent per-country limitation. 

This has the effect of permitting taxpay- 
ers to treat the taxes of the various foreign 


rate, the U.S. firm can now add these to- 
gether before applying the limitation. The 
act provides, however, that once the taxpayer 
has elected the overall limitation in lieu of 
the per-country limitation, the overall limi- 
tation is binding until the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or his delegate, consents to a 
change 


Prohibits credits from a per-country year 
to be carried back and forward to overall 
years; however, unused credits from a per- 
country year may be carried back or forward 
to other per-country years. Permits unused 
credits from an overall year to be carried 
back and forward only to other overall years, 

Excludes from gross income reimburse- 
ments for moving expenses receiyed by em- 
ployees of corporations formed exclusively to 
operate laboratories for AEC but applies only 
to amounts received before October 1, 1955, 
and only to cases where the individual was 
expressly told at time of his employment by 
an authorized official of the corporation that 
the amount of the reimbursement should 
not be includible in gross income. Permita 
these employees whose claims are now barred 
by the running of the statute of limitations 
to secure a refund of their reimbursed ex- 
penses, without interest, if claim is filed 
within 6 months after enactment of this act. 

Bars credits when certain information re- 
quested by the Department is not 
furnished concerning the foreign corpora- 
tion. - 

Requires the retutns to contain informa- 
tion as to its creation, organization, or reor- 
ganization of the foreign corporation. 

Investment company tazation 


H.R. 6132—Public Law 86-416, Approved 
April 8, 1960 

Under present law the documentary stamp 
tax on original issues of stock is levied at the 
rate of 10 cents per $100 of actual value. 
The documentary stamp on stock transfers, 
however, is levied at the rate of 4 cents per 
$100 of actual value. 

Regulated investment companies operating 
as open-end mutual investment companies, 
however, do not usually provide for trading 
of their securities. Instead they issue new 
securities to those desiring to buy their stock, 
and redeem the stock of the sellers. As a 
result, they pay a 10 cents per $100 issuance 
tax on transactions which to others would 
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result in a transfer tax of 4 cents per $100 of 
actual value. 

This measure provides that the issuance 
tax in the case of qualifying regulated in- 
vestment companies is to be imposed at the 
rate of 4 cents per $100 of actual value, 
rather than the 10-cent rate otherwise 
applicable. 

This is to be effective for stock sold 
folowing enactment. 

Laminated tires—Tax reduction 


H.R. 6785—Public Law 86-440, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

This law reduces from 5 cents to 1 cent 
& pound the tax on . 3 
offhighway purposes W e 
rough or 8 there is the hazard of punc- 
ture in the case of pneumatic tires. They 
are used primarily on lifts, cranes, payload- 
ers, weed cutters, and similar types of indus- 
trial and farm equipment. 

Under existing law the laminated tire 13 
subject to the 5-cent tax. Because of the 
very heavy weight of the laminated tires, 
this represents a burdensome tax which, in 
some instances, represents a burden equal 
to nearly 20 percent of the retail price of the 
tire. To be subject to the reduction, the tire 
must be made wholly of scrap rubber from 
used tire casings and held together by a 
metal band on which the pads are threaded 
in a manner to form a complete circle, 


Medical expenses 


H.R. 9660—Public Law 470, Approved May 
14, 1960 


This law amends the Internal Revenue 
Code to provide a general rule that the ad- 
ditions to tax for the late filing of income, 
estate, and gift tax returns and the under- 
payment of estimated income tax are to be 
assessed and collected without the issuance 
of a (presently) required 90-day letter to the 
taxpayer with two exceptions: 

1. An addition to tax for late filing which 
is attributable to a deficiency in tax will be 
subject to the 90-day letter ure. 

2. Where no return is filed for a taxable 
year, an addition to tax for underpayment of 
estimated tax will be subject to the 90-day 
letter procedure. 

The above amendment will be effective fol- 
lowing enactment. 

The act also removes the 3-percent limit 
on medical and dental expenses incurred by 
the taxpayer for the care of his dependent 
mother or father, or the dependent mother 
or father of his spouse, if the dependent has 
attained the age of 65 before the close of the 
taxable year, 

The above provision applies to the 10 years 
beginning after December 31, 1959. 

Nonprofit corporations or assoctations— 
Exempt from taxcs 
H.R. 6155—Public Law 86-428, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

This act moves forward from September 1, 
1951, to September 1, 1957, the date before 
which certain mutual deposit guarantee 
funds must be organized in order to qualify 
for income tax exemption. The other re- 
quirements for the exemption, which are left 

provide that the organizations 
must be mutual, nonprofit organizations 
without capital stock and operated to pro- 
vide reserves and insurance for building and 
loan associations, cooperative banks, or mu- 
tual savings banks. 

Three of the four presently existing mu- 
tual deposit guarantee funds were organized 
before September 1, 1951, and therefore 
presently qualify for exemption. A fourth 
such organization organized after that date 

but before September 1, 1957, will qualify 
for the exemption under this bill. These 
organizations perform essentially the same 
type of services at the FDIC and FSLIC, 
Federal Corporations which are exempt from 
income tax. 
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Effective after December 31. 1959. 


Nonresident aliens—Exclusion from gross 
income 
185—Public Law 86-437, Approved 
April 22, 1960 

Effective for taxable years beginning on 
or after January 1, 1960, this measure pro- 
vides that amounts paid to a nonresident 
alien individual by the United States for 
services performed by an employee of the 
United States are not to be taxable to him 
to the extent they are attributable to basic 
US. salary derived from sources without the 
United States. This means that for the 
typical nonresident allen who has worked 
for the United States only abroad, no US. 
tax will be payable with reference to bis 
pension. 


H.R. 


State taxation study 


S. 6349—Passed Senate June 18, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Rules June 20, 1960 
This bill provides for a study by the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary of the House of Rep- 

resentatives and the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate of all matters pertaining to 
the imposition of sales and use taxes by the 

States on sales and other business activities 

which are exclusively in furtherance of inter- 

state commerce. 

The purpose of the prescribed study is to 
establish a sound factual basis for recom- 
mending to Congress proposed legislation 
providing uniform standards to be observed 
by the States in imposing sales and use taxes 
on interstate sales and business activities. 
Under the bill, the results of the study to- 
gether with proposals for legislation are re- 
quired to be reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate on or before 
July 1, 1962. 

In 1959, following extensive hearings by 
various committees, Congress passed and the 
President signed into law a bill (Public Law 
86-272) limiting the power of States to 
impose taxes measured by net income upon 
income derived from interstate commerce if 
the only business activities within the State 
consisted of (a) the solicitation of orders 
for sales of tangible personal property, if the 
orders were accepted and filled by shipment 
from a point outside the State, or (b) the 
solicitation of orders in the name of or for 
the benefit of a prospective customer (gen- 
erally a retail dealer within the State), if 
the orders were accepted and flled by ship- 
ment from a point outside the State.. 

In addition to making it plain that main- 
tenance of a sales office by an independent 
contractor did not constitute “doing busi- 
ness" within the State so as to make the 
manufacturer Mable for a net income tax 
within that State, the 1959 law provided for 
a congressional study to be completed on or 
before July 1, 1962, of State net Income 
taxes on incomes derived from business con- 
ducted in interstate commerce for the pur- 
pose of recommending proposed legislation 
providing uniform standards to be observed 
by the States in imposing such taxes on in- 
comes derived from business conducted in in- 
terstate commerce. The limitations enacted 
ip 1959 constituted, in effect, stopgap legis- 


Unemployment benefit trusts—Tar exempt 
H.R. 8229—Public Law 86-667, Approved 
July 14, 1960 

This act provides a new exempt category 
for income tax p in the case of trusts 
providing for the payment of supplemental 
unemployment compensation benefits, 
These may be the only benefit payments 
made by the trusts, or may be payments made 
together with subordinate sick or accident 
benefits (but not retirement or death bene- 
fits). This exempt category differs from the 
category, already under existing law, under 
which some of these trusts obtain exemption, 
in that the new provision does not require 
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the SUS trusts to obtain at least 85 percent 
of their income from employers or employees 
(and not from investment income). 

The so-called nondiscriminatory provisions 
of present law applying to qualified pension, 
prof{t-sharing, and stock-bonus plans are in 
general made applicable to the trusts qualify- 
ing under the new exemption category, In 
addition the “prohibited transaction" provi- 
sions, and “unrelated business income” pro- 
visions (including the business lease pro- 
visions) of present law are made applicable 
to the new exemption category. 

In general this exemption is to apply to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1959. 

Unemployment ta credits 
H.R. 6482—Vetoed June 3, 1960 


Permits a successor employer of both in- 
corporated and unincorporated businesses to 
consider as credit toward Federal income 
taxes funds paid by predecessors in connec- 
tion with State unemployment funds. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Aircraft 
H.R. 7593—Public Law 86-661, Approved 
July 14, 1960 

The present measure, requested by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, amends the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act to permit the Board to is- 
sue limited certificates of public conventence 
and necessity for supplemental air trans- 
portation for a period of 20 months. 

In general, this law authorizes the issu- 
ance of a certificate upon a determination 
of fitness and ability based on conditions 
peculiar to supplemental alr transportation; 
permits the Board to issue “grandfather” 
certificates to those carriers now holding un- 
revoked certificates and have furnished serv- 
ice to April 7, 1960, Umited to the same pe- 
riod as contained in the original certificate; 
permits the Board to grant blanket operat- 
ing authorization without having to desig- 
nate specific points and places limitations on- 
these certificates to insure that service is 
limited to supplemental air transportation; 
provides for continuance of operations of 
presently certificated or exempted supple- 
mental carriers on a qualified basis; pre- 
serves all existing enforcement and com- 
pliance p. ; and provides for final 
disposition of certain pending applications 
of carriers affected by this bill, 

Airline pass privileges 


HR. 4049—Public Law 86-627, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

This legislation authorizes air carriers to 
grant free or reduced-rate transportation to 
certain classes of persons in addition to those 
already designated in the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958. These are the following: 

(1) Retired directors, officers, and em- 
ployees and their immediate families receiy- 
ing retirement benefits; 

(2) Parents of active or retired officers 
and employees (whether or not living in the 
immediate household); : 

(3) Immediate family of any person in- 
Jured or killed in an accident in the per- 
formance of his duty for the air carrier 
where the object is to transport these persons 
in connection with the accident; 

(4) Widows, widowers, and minor chil- 
dren of employees who die of injuries recelyed 
in line of duty. 

This law, which implements a legislative 
recommendation of the Civil Aeronautics 

Was introduced at the request of the 
Board and was supported by all segments uf 
the aviation industry, including management 
and labor. It is permissive and not manda- 
tory and the Board will retain control over 
all conduct of the air carriers. 


Alaska Railroad—Economic regulation 
S. 1508—Pocket Veto July 6, 1960 


To reflect Alaska’s status as the 49th State, 
this measure amends the legislation which 
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created the Alaska Railroad to provide that 
180 days following enactment the Alaska 
Rallroad will be subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act and related acts, including 
Safety Appliance Acts, Boller Inspection Act, 
and the Employer Liability Act the same as 
all other States of the Union. 

In addition, the bill provides that appli- 
cable statutes regulating intrastate trans- 
Portation enacted by the State of Alaska will 
apply to the Alaska Railroad as though 
Privately owned. 

This measure excepts from jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
necessity for approval of any extension of 
the railroad or issuance of securities by the 
railroad. 

Alaska—Vessel inspection 


5. 2669—Public Law 86-688, Approved 
September 2, 1960 
Extends to December 31, 1962, the period 
Of exemption from inspection granted cer- 
tain small vessels operated by cooperatives 
or associations transporting merchandise of 
Members on a nonprofit basis to or from 
Places within the inland waters of south- 
eastern Alaska and Prince Ruper, British Co- 
lumbia, or to or from places within the 
waters of the State of Washington. 
Aviation hearings 


S. 1545—Public Law 86-758, Approved 
September 13, 1960 
To improve and assist the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board in its administration of economic 
regulation of the aviation transportation in- 
dustry, this measure authorizes the CAB to 
eliminate the requirement for a hearing in 
Cases involving relative simple transactions 
Which do not affect the control of a direct 
air carrier, or create a monopoly, or restrain 
Competition. 
In such cases. the Board must first de- 
that the public Interest does not 
Tequire a hearing and that no one with a 
zu tial interest requested a hearing. In 
Addition, the CAB must give notice of its 
intention to act without a hearing through 
Publication in the Federal Register with a 
Gan, of the notice going to the Attorney 
eral. 


Bridge commissions—Annual audit 


S. 1511—Passed Senate April 11, 1960; Re- 
Tarea to House Public Works April 12, 
This measure requires that each bridge 

on and authority created by an act 
of Congress must provide for an annual 
audit of its financial transactions by an in- 
dependent, recognized public accountant of 

Sta standing. The Governors of the 
tes concerned will prescribe the stand- 

ards. After the completion of the audit, a 

Feport of the findings and a copy of the 

annual report will be sent to the Governors 

and the Secretary of Commerce. 

oo measure also provides that members 

ag commissions shall continue in office 

entl the expiration of his present term, 
ty where a member is serving without 
of tation as to length of term the Secretary 

t erce shall reappoint such member 

. Specific term. 

wil) ership vacancies in the commissions 

be filled by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Incumbent members are to serve until suc- 

do nat uad. The provisions of this bill 

ot apply to ex oficio members. 
Canadian vessels—Alaska 


H.R. 9599—Public Law 86-410, Approved 
April 5, 1960 
Extends 


1961, a for another year, until June 30, 
that waiver of the statutory requirement 
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and other ports in southeastern Alaska and 
foreign ports. 

The waiver is necessary because the Alaska 
Steamship Co., an American concern, has 
suspended those operations described in the 
waiver, leaving the southeastern Alaska ports 
without available American transportation. 

Carrier routes and rates 


8. 2452—Passed Senate May 4, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interstate May 5, 1960 

This measure permits the establishment of 

through service and joint rates for carriers 

Alaska or Hawaii and the other 
States and establishes a Joint Rate Review 
Board. 

The measure becomes effective 120 days 
after enactment and applies to all carriers 
including railroads, motor carriers, water 
carriers, and airlines rendering freight trans- 
portation service. 

This arrangement will permit a number of 
carriers to render service from origin to 
destination on one bill of lading quoting a 
single transportation charge. Each carrier is 
required to file tariffs with the regulatory 
agency having jurisdiction over the carrier. 
These rates must be reasonable and free 
from unjust discrimination, 

The Joint Board, established by this mea- 
sure, will pass upon the lawfulness of the 
rates after applying the standards for per- 
missive joint rates and through routes cur- 
rently provided for motor carriers of prop- 
erty under the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Rates applicable to and from the docks in 
Hawail are to be excluded from these joint 
arrangements since most of this service is in 
the nature of local drayage within a com- 
mercial zone with the ICC exempts from 
economic regulation. 

Certified mail—Government agencies 
H.R. 10996—Public Law 86-507, Approved 
June 11, 1960 

This law authorizes the various Govern- 
ment agencies to use the certified-matl pro- 
cedure of the Post Office Department in lieu 
of registered mail. The certified-mail pro- 
cedure in many instances will serve the 
Government's needs equally as well as the 
more costly registered mail. 

Coastwise trade 


HR. 3900—Public Law 86-666, Approved 
July 14, 1960 


To rove transportation facilities to and 
from Soe Rico, this law authorizes en- 


Communications Act Amendments of 1960 
S. 1898—Public Law 86-752, Approved 
September 13, 1960 

Amends the Communications Act of 1934 
to eliminate the requirement that, prior to 
formal designation of an application for 
hearing, the Commission must advise the 
applicant and other known parties in in- 
terest of the grounds and reasons for the 
Commission’s inability to make the finding 
that a grant would serve the public interest. 

This measure substitutes for the pans 

t protest procedures, a new pregran 
e procedure by means of a petition 
to deny. 

In addition this act— 

Imposes limitations on payoffs between 
applicants. 

Grants authority to suspend station li- 
censes. 

Requires disclosure of payments made for 
the broadcasting of certain matter. 

Grants authority to impose forfeitures in 
the broadcast service. 


Prohibits deceptive practices in contests of 
intellectual knowledge, skill or chance. 
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Authorizes Commission to issue broadcast 
licenses for less than 3- ods. 

Authorizes local notice and local hearings 
of broadcast applications. 

Requires Commission approval in cases 
where two or more broadcast applications 
are compromised or withdrawn as a result of 
payoffs. 

Repeals the provision permitting FCC 
Commissioners to accept honorariums, 

Contracts jor transportation of mail 
S. 2399—Passed Senate June 24, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Post Office and Civil Serv- 

ice June 25, 1960 j 


This bill is designed tọ make the follow- 
ing needed changes in existing law relating 
to contracts for the transportation of mail: 

First, it revises existing law to require the 
Post Office Department to act promptly on 
raer a 8 carrier to be 
T rom con t on the 
hardship. 3 

Second, it gives the Postmaster General 
authority to withhold payment to a carrier 
on any given route when service is unsatis- 
factory instead of on all routes operated by 
the carrier as now required under existing 
law; and 

Third, it would permit the extension of 
contracts from 50 miles up to as much as 
100 miles when necessary in the interest of 
the service. 

Fishing industry subsidy 
HR. 56421—Public Law 86-516, Approved June 
12, 1960 

This law provides a 3-year, $7.5 million 
subsidy program for construction of fishing 
vessels, 

Authorizes a payment of up to one-third 
of the construction cost for these vessels. 

Limits to citizens of the United States the 
right to apply for a construction subsidy; the 
citizen, however, must have been recom- 
mended for relief by the Tariff Commission 
under the escape clause of the Trade 
15 Act and relief denied by the Presi- 

ent. 

Provides that applicants must employ 
American crews or legally domiciled aliens. 

Requires that all plans and specifications 
must be submitted to the Defense De 
ment for approval that the vessel would be 
suitable as an auxiliary in time of emer- 
gency, and excludes from payments cost of 
any defense item. 

Requires that these vessels be constructed 
in domestic shipyards by competitive bid- 
ding, with disapproved rights reserved to 
both Maritime Administration and the ap- 
picant. 

Requires repayment to the United States 
if a vessel is not operated in the fishery for 
which it was constructed. 

Great Lakes vessels 
S. 3019—Public Law 86-555, Approved June 
30, 1960 

This law establishes pilotage requirements 
for foreign oceangoing vessels as well as for 
vessels of U.S. registry while they are navigat- 
ing the five Great Lakes, their connecting and 
tributary waters, the St. Lawrence River as 
far east as St. Regis, and adjacent port areas, 
It also provides for a regulated pilotage sys- 
tem and for coordinating this system with a 
similar pilotage system in Canada for ocean 
vessels navigating the Great Lakes water of 
that country. 

It also sets up qualifications for registered 
pilots authorized to direct the navigation of 
the vessels in certain to-be-designated re- 
stricted waters, as well as in the open waters 
of the lakes, and for the other officers who 
will be authorized to direct navigation solely 
in the nondesignated, or open, waters. 

Provides that the President shall designate 
certain areas in which registered vessels of 
the United States and foreign vessels coming 
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into the lakes must have in their service a 
registered pilot to direct their navigation, 
and lays down certain bases for the designa- 
tion. 

In waters not designated by the President, 
the bill permits vessels to have either a regis- 
tered pilot or the master or another officer 
among the vessel's licensed complement who 
is qualified to direct navigation in open 
waters, 

The act becomes effective upon enact- 
ment, except that the pllotage provisions 
would not become effective until the first 
day of the fourth month following the issu- 
ance of regulations by the Secretary. 

Hazardous substances for household use 
S. 12883—Public Law 86-613, Approved July 
12, 1960 

The primary purpose of this law is to estab- 
Msh standards for labeling hazardous sub- 
stances which are used in and about the 
household which are not now regulated by 
existing law. 

The Federal Caustic Polson Act of 1927 
lists 12 chemical substances required to be 
labeled when in a container suitable for 
household use. Economic poisons and foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics are regulated but there 
are many substances which fit into none of 
these categories. 

It is felt that labeling of these substances 
must be regulated when shipped in inter- 
state commerce and that the standards and 
requirements of the labels be uniform in 
order to warn the use of any hazard in the 
customary use of the product and, in case 
of an accident, to identify the hazardous in- 
gredient for the attending physician. 

Highway aid 
HR. 10495—Public Law 86-657, Approved 
July 14, 1960 

Authorizes total appropirations of $2,089,- 
500,000 for Federal ald for highways in fiscal 
1962 and 1963. 

Breakdown of funds: 


From general revenues: 


Forest highway 
Forest roads and tails.. 40, 000, 000 
Parks roads and tralls 18, 000, 009 

— —— 000, 

dinn reservation roads * vod 
and bridges 12, 000, 000 
Public land highways... 3, 000, 000 
W 1, 047, 000,006 


The ABC road funds (primary, secondary, 
and urban) to be available to the States ac- 
cording to formulas related to area, popula- 
tion, and postal roads, on the basis of 45 
percent for primary roads, 30 percent for 
secondary, and 25 percent for urban, and 
with the normal requirement that the States 
match all funds received on a 50-50 basis, 
with a downward sliding scale adjustment in 
the required share for States having certain 
public lands within their boundaries. 


Independent freight forwarders 
HR. 5068—In Conference 

This act defines and provides for licensing 
independent ocean freight forwarders and 
permits common carriers by water to com- 
pensate these ocean freight forwarders when 
they are licensed and perform any two of six 
enumerated services. 

This bill provides that common carriers 
by water may compensate independent ocean 
freight forwarders for performance of cer- 
tain services, and specifies the terms of the 
compensation. The purpose of this provi- 
sion is to end the extended litigation and 
Proceedings on this issue by recognizing the 
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right of the independent ocean freight for- 
warder to receive brokerage. 
International travel agency 
S. 3102—Passed Senate June 7, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Interstate June 8, 1960 


This measure authorizes $5 million for 
expanding a Commerce Department program 
to encourage foreign tourists to visit the 
United States to help offset the current bal- 
ance-of-trade deficit of the United States. 

Establishes in the Department of Com- 
merce an Office of International Travel with 
a director and staff, to be advised by a Travel 
Advisory Board of 12 part-time, non-Goy- 
ernment personnel, 

The office is designed to encourage more 
host arrangements and tourist facilities in 
the United States, coordinate Federal travel 
services, participate in the International 
Cooperation Administration’s technical as-, 
sistance and economic development pro- 
grams. It will also collect and publish 
travel information. 

Intrastate motor carriers operating in 
interstate commerce 

S. 3228—Passed Senate September 1, 1960 

This bill amends the Interstate Commerce 
Act to permit State commissions under a 
specific procedure to grant the right to 
motor common carriers operating within a 
single State to engage in interstate or for- 
elgn operations within the boundaries of 
the State in which intrastate authority is 
simultaneously authorized, and to authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue certificates of registration to existing 
carriers engaged in interstate operations 
under the terms of the present second 
proviso. 

The existing second proviso of section 
206 (a) (1) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
enables motor common carriers whose op- 
erations are confined to a single State and 
who have been granted a certificate to allow 
operation within the State from their State 
regulatory bodies to also engage in opera- 
tions in Interstate and foreign commerce. 
These operations in interstate and foreign 
commerce must, of course, be carried on 
entirely within the State in which the 
motor carrier is certificated to operate. 


Mass Transportation Act of 1960 


S. 3278—Possed Senate June 27, 1960; Re- 
ferred to House Banking June 28, 1960 


To assist State and local governments in 
improving mass transportation services in 
metropolitan areas, Congress passed this 
measure and declared as its policy to assist 
these crowded areas in studies and planning 
in order to determine their transportation 
needs, to formulate a program for the most 
efficient use of existing facilities, and to 
study and develop plans for various new 
transportation systems. 

This bill— 

Authorizes Federal grants for transporta- 
tion system planning. 

Makes the public facility loan program ap- 
plicable to financing, acquisition, construc- 
tion, and improvement of facilities and 
equipment for use in mass transit systems 
in urban areas. 

Provides that mass transportation loans 
may be made only after a showing that these 
funds are not otherwise avallabie on equally 
favorable terms. Interest rates to these bor- 
rowers cannot exceed the total of one-fourth 
of 1 percent a year, added to the rate paid 
by the Administrator, to obtain funds from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Directs the Administrator, in processing 
applications for mass transportation loans, 
to give priority to applicants who have a 
workable plan to develop a coordinated mass 


Increases the public facility loan revol 
fund from $100 to $300 miilion—-6100 fale 
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lion of the total fund la reserved for mass 
transportation loans. The remaining $100 
million of the $200 million increase in the 
total fund will be available for regular public 
facility loans. 

Provides that funds for such loans be ob- 
tained from the Treasury at a rate not more 
than the average annual interest rate of all 
interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States then forming a part of the public 
debt as computed at the end of the fiscal 
year next preceding the borrowing. 

National Transportation Week 
House Joint Resolution 602—Public Law 86- 
475, Approved May 20, 1960 

A a public recognition of the vitality and 
resourcefulness of those individuals who 
have capably met and continue to meet the 
ever-changing and growing transportation 
needs of our country, the Congress requests 
the President to proclaim the third week 
in May of 1960 as National Transportation 
Week. 

Obscene mail 


H.R. 7379—Public Law 86-573, Approved July 
14, 1960 


This law authorizes the Post Office Depart- 
ment to seek court orders to curb use of the 
mails for distributing obscene or fraudulent 
matter, 

Political broadcasting—E£qual time 


Senate Joint Resolution 207—Public Law 86- 
677, August 24, 1960 

This legislation is designed to suspend for 
the period of the 1960 presidential and vice- 
presidential campaign with respect to the 
nominees for the office of President and 
Vice President of the United States a part 
of section 315(a) of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended. That is the part 
which requires a licensee of a broadcast 
station who permits any legally qualified 
candidate for a public office to use a broad- 
casting station to afford equal opportunities 
to all other candidates for that office in the 
use of the broadcasting station. 

This joint resolution also provides that 
the Federal Communications Commission 
make a report to Congress not later than 
March 1, 1961, relative to the provisions of 
this Joint resolution and any recommenda- 
tions the Commissioner may have for amend- 
ments to the Communications Act of 1934 as 
the result of experience under the provisions 
of the legislation. 

Postal service codification 


HR. 2339—Public Law 86-682, Approved 

- September 2, 1960 

The intent of this measure is to consoli- 
date and simplify the many laws governing 
the postal service by— 

Substituting simple language for awkward, 
obsolete terms; 

Resolving conflict in laws; 

Revising embiguous provisions to refiect 
— Comptroller General's interpretations; 


Eliminating superseded, obsolete or exe- 
cuted laws. 
Railroad indebtedness 
HR. 11405—Public Law 86-496, Approved 
June 8, 1960 

Revises method for treating railroad cor- 
poration income resulting from discharge of 
indebtedness In receivership or under bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

Present law provides that the discharge of 
indebtedness of a railroad corporation in a 
taxable beginning before January 1, 
1958, is not to result in taxable income for 
the railroad if the discharge occurred as the 
result of a court order in a receivership pro- 
ceeding or in a proceeding under section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Aet. This law continues 
the application of this provision to discharge 
after December 31, 1959, but only if the court 
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proceeding involved commenced before 
January 1, 1960. 

The Technical Amendments Act of 1958 
provided that a deduction for accrued vaca- 
tion pay is not to be denied for any taxable 
year ending before January 1, 1961, solely 
because the liability for it to a specific per- 
son has not been fixed or because the Habll- 
ity for it to each individual cannot be com- 
puted with reasonable accuracy. However, 
for the corporation to obtain the deduction 
the employee must have performed the 
qualifying service necessary under a plan or 
policy which provides for vacations with pay 
to qualified employees. Under this bill the 
same treatment is extended to deductions 
se taxable years ending before January 1, 

963, 
Ship construction subsidy 
HR. 10044—Public Law 86-607, Approved 
July 7, 1960 

This law raises the construction subsidy 
ceiling from the present 50 percent to 55 per- 
cent on contracts for the construction of 
Merchant ships signed within 2 years from 
the date of enactment and retroactive to 
keels laid after June 30, 1959. 

Thus, for this limited period, American 

and American shipowners will be 
Placed on a parity with their foreign com- 
Petitors so long as foreign and domestic 
vessel prices remain at the present projected 


Bars free or reduced-rate ship transporta- 
tion to Government employees or officlals on 
U.S. merchant marine vessels. 

Ship mortgage insurance 
S. 3018—Passed Senate June 6, 1960; House 
Calendar 


Grants temporary Federal aid to the de- 
Pressed shipping industry, particularly the 
tanker industry, by authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to advance funds to 
mortgagors, insured under the Merchant Ma- 
Tine Act, in order to prevent them from hav- 
ing to default in their installment and in- 

t payments. 

Congress enacted this Government insur- 
ance program in 1959 to enable the shipping 
Sompanies to replace their wornout flects 
with modern efficient ships and tankers; also 
to encourage private financing rather than 
Government financing. The recession in the 
Shipping and tanker industry, which has 
developed in the past few months, has 
created a problem whereby the Government 
has to either take over and mothball these 
mortgaged ships or grant temporary relief to 
the shipowners. 

Thus, this permissive legistation will allow 
the Maritime Commission to borrow from 
the Treasury and make loans to prevent the 
defaults and also continue the mortgage 
Payments to the Government but stretched 
Out over a longer term. 

Towing velticles removed from 100 
reguiation 
B. 2375—Pagsed Senate May 26, 1980; Re- 

ferred to House Interstate May 27, 1960 

: This measure removes from ICC regula- 
lon motor vehicles used to tow disabled 
or Wrecked vehicles, 

Transit regulation compact 


House Joint Resolution 402—Public Law 86- 
794; Approved September 15, 1960 
The purposes of the resolution are: (1) to 
So t congressional consent, pursuant to the 
eral Constitution, to an interstate com- 
aor. between the States of Virginia and 
10 land and the District of Columbia, (2) 
we authorize and direct the Commissioners 
tad execute the e 3)" to sured 
compact, suspen 
Federal jurisdiction relating to or affecting 
aoe portation under the compact and to 
ter cre engaged therein, and (4) to con- 
Urisdiction upon the Federal judlclary 
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to review orders of the compact commis- 
sion and to enforce the regulatory provisions 
of the compact, 

US. shipyards—Domestic vessels 
8. 3189—Public zaw 86-583, Approved July 

, 1960 
Amends the Merchant Marine Act to re- 

quire that any vessel of more than 500 gross 
tons which has acquired the right to en- 

in coastwise trade must, if rebuilt, be 
rebuilt entirely within the United States, its 
territories, or its possessions; otherwise it 
will lose the right to engage in coastwise 
trade. 

Vessel exchange 


S. 2618—Public Law 86-575, Approved July 

This act authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to acquire vessels which were con- 
structed as contracted for by the Govern- 
ment between January 1, 1941, and Septem- 
ber 2, 1945, or which were constructed be- 
tween September 3, 1939, and September 2, 
1945, and acquired by the Government dur- 
ing the latter period, toward exchange for 
vessels from the reserve fleet which were 
built, contracted for, or acquired within the 
periods noted. 

Requires payment in cash at the time of 
the exchange for the excess in value of the 
vessels traded out. 

Vessels offered for trade-in must have been 
owned by U.S. citizens, and must have been 
documented under the American flag and 
operated without operating-differential sub- 
sidy for 3 years immediately preceding the 
exchange date. 

Vessel life—Eztension 
H.R. 10646—Public Law 86-518, Approved 
June 12, 1960 

This law amends the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 so as to relate the life of 
certain vessels to 25 years instead of 20 years. 

Under present law the merchant marine is 
required to establish a depreciation reserve 
for all ships based upon a 20-year life; how- 
ever, the actual fact is that these ships have 
a life of 25 or more years. 

Thus, the amendment merely requires that 
when a ship has a life of 25 years, it may be 
depreciated or set up on the basis of 25 years, 
and not on the fictitious basis of 20 years, 
which requires à higher annual depreciation. 

VETERANS 
Basic pay 


HN. 7502—Public Law 3 Approved June 
8. 196 

This act 3 the nen of Sys 

uting besic pay fof dependency an - 
hpa de compensation by using n higher 
rink held in service than that held at the 
time of a veteran's death in service or his 
discharge, Lf the use of the higher rank re- 
sults in a greater benefit to the widow. It 
applies to cases where the veterans had satis- 
factorily served on active duty for 6 months 
or more in the higher rank and was 80 
sérving within 120 days of his death or dis- 
charge. 

‘The formula for determining the amount 
of compensation which the widow recelves is 
$112 plus 12 percent of the base pay of the 
person, who served. Thus, this bill relates 
the dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion payable to a widow to the income level 
of her husband to which they have been ac- 
customed over an extended period of time 
near the date of his death or separation 
from service. 

Children benefits 
HR. 10898—Public Law 86-499, Approved 
June 8, 1960 

Under existing law, veterans with service- 
connected disabilities rated 50 percent or 
more disabling are entitled to additional 
compensation for their wives, children (three 
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only), and dependent parents. Thus a vet- 
eran with a wartime disability, totally dis- 
abled, receives $23 for a wife, $39 for a wife 
and one child, $50 for a wife and two chil- 
dren, and $62 for a wife and three 

No payment is made for children in excess of 
three, and the rate for children in excess of 
one is generally a $12 monthly additional 
allowance. 

This measure permits the $12 monthly 
payment for all children, regardless of the 
number a veteran might have. 

Dependents—Additional compensation 
H.R. 276—Public Law 86-490, Approved 
June 8, 1960 


This measure authorizes additional com- 
pensation to veterans for dependents based 
on the establishment of a disability rating 
of not less than 50 percent from the effective 
date of the increased percentage evaluation, 
provided the basic proof of dependents is 
received in the Vetcrans’ Administration 
within 60 days from the date of notification 
of the rating action. 

Under existing law, the effective date of 
additional compensation for dependents 
cannot be earlier than the date of the re- 
ciept of evidence showing dependent entitle- 
ment. 8 

Disabled veterans 
HR. 7211—Public Law 86-663, Approved 
July 14, 1960 

This act provides a new rate of $265 a 
month for any service-connected disabled 
veteran who is rated as totally disabled and 
has additional service-connected disabilities 
ratable at 60 percent or more, or is perma- 
nently housebound. 

Duplicate benefit payments—Barred 


H.R. 9788—Public Law 86-495, Approved 
June 8, 1960 

This measure prohibits duplicate benefits, 
such as compensation, dependency, and in- 
demnity compensation, or pension, to a child 
on account of death of more than one parent 
in the same parental line. It does not affect 
insurance benefits which are matters of 
contract. 

Thus, this act will preclude a case such as 
the following: A World War II widow with 
three children was receiving compensation 
for the death of her World War U husband 
and so were the children of this marriage. 
The widow remarried and the second hus- 
band was a veteran, who later died. Upon 
his death the three children of the first 
marriage were receiving benefits from both, 

Facilities for veterans 
S. 2201—Passed Senate June 28, 1960; Re- 

ferred to House Veterans’ Affairs June 29, 

1960 

This bill amends the definition of the term 
Veterans’ Administration facilities’ to in- 
clude’ private contract facilities for veterans 
in any war in a State if (1) no Veterans’ 
Administration hospital is located in the 
State on the effective date of the act, and 
(2) no Veterans’ Administration hospital is 
located within 500 miles of the border of the 
State. 

The amended definition of “VA facilities“ 
permits the use of private contract hospitals 
for the care of veterans with non-service- 
connected disabilities in the States of Alaska 
and Hawall. In practical effect, this merely 
restores privileges to Aleskan and Hawaiian 
veterans which they enjoyed prior to ad- 
mission of these States to statehood. 

Inasmuch as the VA now has authority 
to use private contract facilities for the care 
of service-connected cases, the authority 
Administrator by this 
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standards as would apply to a veteran In any 
one of the other 48 States. 


Guaranteed and direct loan programs 


H.R. 7903—Public Law 86-665, Approved July 
14, 1950 

This law extends the VA guaranteed and 
direct home loan programs for 2 years, 
through July 25, 1962. 

Insurance waivers 
HR. 10703—Public Law 86-497, Approved 
June 8, 1960 

This act authorizes a waiver of national 
service life insurance premiums to those 
veterans who become totally disabled in line 
of duty between the date of application and 
the effective date of their insurance. It ap- 
plies to veterans of World War II and the 
early Korean conflict only. 

The act requires application for its bene- 
fits within 2 years after enactment and an 
extension of time for applying will be pro- 
vided for insane persons and minors. It re- 
vives certain lapsed contracts of insurance 
but precludes payment in any case where 
the seryicemen’s indemnity or gratuitous dis- 
ability insurance had been paid. 

Medal of Honor pensions 
HR. 270—Passed Senate, Amended, August 

19, 1960; House Agrees With an Amend- 

ment 

The purpose of this act is to liberalize the 
monthly pension payable to holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, The bill, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
would eliminate the existing law eligibility 
requirements that the individual must be 65 
years of age and honorably discharged from 
the armed services, and increase the amount 
of the monthly pension from 810 to $100. 
The bill, as passed by the Senate, would re- 
duce the age requirement from 65 to 62 and 
allow the Medal of Honor holder who has 
been honorably discharged from the Armed 
Forces to elect, by filing proper application, 
either the $10 rate or choose a monthly pen- 
sion of $100 which would be subject to re- 
duction by the amount of any non-service- 
connected disability pension which he may 
receive. 

National service life insurance 
H.R. 11045— Passed Senate, Amended, June 2, 
1960 

This measure restores for 1 year (after 
January 1, 1961) veterans’ eligibility for 
World War II national service life insurance, 
if the veteran had active service between 
October 8, 1940, and September 2, 1945, in- 
clusive. 

Authorizes for this 1-year period the same 
type NSLI for those veterans who had active 
service between September 3, 1945, and 
April 24, 1951, inclusive. 

Restores for this same period the eligibility 
of persons separated from active service on 
and after April 25, 1951, and prior to date of 
enactment of the bill, who have a service- 
connected disability but are otherwise in 
good health, for nonparticipating service dis- 
abled veterans insurance. 

Provides a 1-year period during which vet- 
erans separated from active service on and 
after April 25, 1951, and prior to January 1, 
1957, may be granted nonparticipating na- 
tional service life insurance on a limited 
convertible term or permanent plan. 

This bill requires that the administrative 
cost of the insurance granted to persons in 
the above groups, except the service-disabled 
veterans, be borne by the insured by a reduc- 
tion in dividends in the participating insur- 
ance group, and a loading of premiums in the 
nonparticipating insurance group. 

Provides that a medical examination, when 
required of an applicant for insurance, other 
than seryice-disabled veterans insurance, 
shall be at the applicant's expense and by a 
licensed physician. 
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Exclude from eligibility those persons 
whose service before July 1, 1946, in the or- 
ganized military forces of the Government 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
while these forces were in the service of the 
United States, or in the Philippine Scouts, 

NSLI—Aviation accident 


H.R. 9785—Public Law 86-494, Approved 
June 8, 1960 

This law grants a gratuitous national serv- 
ice life insurance up to $10,000 to any sea- 
man who died as a result of an aviation 
accident incurred in the line of duty in 
active service of the Navy after October 7, 
1940, and before August 4, 1942, while under- 
going flight training leading to appointment 
as an aviation cadet under the act of April 
15, 1935. 

The insurance is payable effective from the 
date of enactment in monthly installments 
to a limited class of beneficiaries, if living, 
and no payment will be made to the estate 
of such person. 

Similar laws, which have since been re- 
pealed because no longer necessary, author- 
ized a $10,000 insurance policy with pre- 
miums paid by the Government to members 
of the Armed Forces serving as aviation 
cadets, aviation students, or otherwise un- 
dergoing some type of flight training. How- 
ever, to reduce paperwork the Navy enlisted 
such students as seamen, second class, V-5, 
for the elimination and primary stages of 
flight training. In 1942, Congress an 
act permitting aviation cadets to enlist in 
the Navy instead of the appointment of such 
cadets from the enlisted seamen. This act 
will take care of those few cases in which 
the seaman was killed prior to qualifying as 
an aviation cadet, or during his elimination 
filght. 

Outpatient care 
H.R. 7966—Public Law 86-598, Approved 
July 7, 1960 

This act expands the use of optometrists’ 
services in the Veterans’ Administration out- 
patient program for veterans having service- 
connected eye conditions. 

Under existing law the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is authorized to furnish outpatient 
medical care for veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities. This care is furnished 
primarily in Veterans’ Administration clinics, 
but it is supplemented by the services of fee- 
basis, private physicians in cases where it is 
not feasible to provide the care at the clinics. 

The general authority to provide such 
care states that the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs may furnish medical sery- 
ices” for a service-connected disability. 
The term “medical services” is defined as 
follows: 

“The term ‘medical services“ includes, in 
addition to medical examination and treat- 
ment, dental and surgical services, and den- 
tal appliances, wheelchairs, artificial limbs, 
trusses, and similar appliances, special 
clothing made necessary by the wearing ‘of 
prosthetic appliances, and such other sup- 
plies as the Administrator determines to 
be reasonable and necessary,” 


To insure expanded use of optometrists’ 
services, this act amends the definition 
“medical services” by adding the words “op- 
tometrists’ services” immediately after the 
word treatment.“ 


Service connected—Death benefits 
H.R. 641—Public Law 86-491, Approved June 
8, 1960 

This act is designed to authorize pay- 
ment of service-connected death compen- 
sation to an otherwise eligible widow of a 
veteran if she was married to him before 
the expiration of 15 years after the termi- 
nation of the period of service in which 
the injury or disease causing death was in- 
curred or aggravated. 


September 21 


Under existing law, dependency, indem- 
nity, and death compensation may be paid 
to a widow, otherwise entitled, who was 
married to the veteran (1) Before the ex- 
piratidh of 15 years after termination of 
the period of service in which the injury 
or disease causing death of the veteran was 
incurred or aggravated; or (2) For 5 or more 
years; or (3) For any period of time if a 
child was born of the marriage. However, 
if neither the second nor third condition 
is met, death compensation is payable only 
if the widow was married to the veteran 
before the expiration of 10 years alter ter- 
mination of the period of service in which 
the injury or disease causing the death of 
the veteran was incurred or aggravated. 

This bill extends the 10-year period to 15 
years to make it consistent with the other 
service-connected death benefit provision. 


Service connected—Severance 


H.R. 113—Public Law 86-501, Approved 
June 10, 1960 


This act prohibits the severance of any 
service connection granted under title 38, 
United States Code, and which has been in 
effect for 10 or more years, unless it is shown 
that there was fraud or that the veteran 
did not have the necessary service or char- 
acter of discharge. 

It should be noted, however, that this act 
merely freezes the determination of service 
connection and does not freeze the percent- 
age rating which represents the degree of the 
disability and governs the amount of com- 
pensation. Thus a veteran with a disability 
rating of 10 percent may later be medically 
determined to be 80 percent disabled and 
have his rating and compensation increased. 
Likewise, a rating and compensation can be 
reduced as the degree of disability declines. 

State veterans’ homes 


H.R. 10596—Public Law 86-625, Approved 
July 12, 1960 


This measure changes the method of Fed- 
eral aid to State homes from a payment of 
$700 a year to a daily maximum basis of 
$2.50. The $2.50 a day maximum increases 
from $700 to $912.50 a year, the amount pay- 
able to States for the care of disabled soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and marines. 

The first Federal contribution to States in 
aid of State veterans’ homes was authorized 
in 1888. At that time the aid was fixed at 
$100 a year for each veteran. Since 1920 the 
Federal contribution has gradually Increased 
and reached its present level of $700 in 1954. 

VA Hospitals—Patient turnover 


H.R. 7965—Public Law 86-639, Approved 
July 12, 1960 

This law authorizes the Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration to furnish 
medical service for a non-service-connected 
disability under the following circumstances: 

(1) Where such care is reasonably neces- 
sary in preparation for admission of a veteran 
who has been determined to need hospital 
care and who has been scheduled for admis- 
sion; and 

(2) Where a veteran has been granted 
hospital care, and out-patient care is rea- 
sonably necessary to complete treatment in- 
cident to such care. 

This new authority conferred upon the 
Administrator is limited to non-service-con- 
nected cases, inasmuch as authority for pro- 
viding such care to veterans with service- 
connected disabilities already exists, 

The purpose of the bill is to accelerate the 
rate of patient turnover in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 


VA—Reimbursements 
H.R. 10108—Public Law 86-590, Approved 
July 5, 1960 
This act authorizes reimbursement for 
ferry fares, and bridge, road, and tunnel tolls 
in addition to the mileage allowance. 


1960 


Section 111 of title 38 authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pay the 
actual expense of travel or an al- 
lowance based upon mileage traveled, of any 
person who travels in connection with voca- 
tional rehabilitation, certain educational and 
vocational counseling, or for the purpose of 
medical examination, treatment, or care. 
Travel payments are also allowed for required 
attendants, other than employees of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The mileage allowance is currently set at 
5 cents per mile. Recent studies by the 
Veterans’ Administration have shown, how- 
ever, that in some areas the 5-cent rate is in- 
adequate to cover ferry fares, and bridge, 
road, and tunnel tolls, which, of course, con- 
stitute essential elements in general travel 
costs. Presently, such fares and tolls may 
be recovered by filing claims for “actual nec- 
essary expense“ instead of the “mileage al- 
lowance"; however, the recovery of fares and 
tolls by this method involves considerable in- 
convenience and impracticality. 

In view of these facts, it is believed it will 
be much simpler and more convenient, both 
for the individual and for the Government, 
to permit amounts for fares and tolls to be 
added to the mileage allowance, 
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ROLLCALL OR VOICE VOTES ON LEGISLATIVE REO- 


During the ad session of the 86th Congress, 
the President submitted 152 recommenda- 
tions. These proposals were carefully exam- 
ined by the Congress and changes made 
wherever and whenever they appeared neces- 
sery for the best interests of the people. 

Below is a recapitulation of legislative ac- 
tion on these recommendations. Following 
the recapitulation is a list of all the recom- 
mendations with a detailed analysis of all 
activity on each. 

RECAP 


Rolleall or voice votes on legislative recom- 
mendations submitted by the President, 
86th Cong., 2d sess., as of Aug. 3, 1960 


Total number of recommenda- 


tions submitted_..........__.. 152 

Action completed.......-..~<.-..--.-.-.. 61 

Paseed \Benate... 8 
TTT 

Reported to Calendars 

22 N ee A ee Ee 9 
Hearings in progress or completed, still 

19 

No legislation 5 
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Rolicall or voice votes on legislative recom- 
mendations submitted by the President, 
86th Cong., 2d sess, as of Aug. 3, 1960— 
Continued 


Number of presidential recommendations 
submitted and number upon which Con- 
gress completed action from 1953 through 
1960 


Recommended in ist sess, and again in 2d sess. of 
86th Cong. 
S State of the Union. 
B—Budget message. 
E Economie message. 
Sp—Special message. 


Nollcall or voice voles on legislative recommendations submitted by the President, 86th Cong., 2d sess—Jan. 6 to Aug. $1, 1960 


AGRICULTURE 


Recommendation by subject 


Progress 


— 


z ferenco 
EE 


* Key agrieultdral pr ieee programs (8, B. E, Bp, 


Y: II. R. 10% ee ee x 
2 Even 3 AGA conservation reserve 
sonra (BE r ab. d. 1600): H K. 11090; S. l. . * 
a Tiina acreage allotments and marketing quotas for 
4 — N crop, 5 
at e 8 
ceding Salen ndar ers (Sp., Bena nes. 8. 2759; 5 HR- 8 ce 
4. Strengthon food-for-peace program (B, E, Sp., Feb. 9, 180000.“ X * 


RA y food-for-peace pa for presentation to U.N. Sp. 


8. Con. Res. 


8. 1 . rates . paca verse teas telephone loans 
(B, E): S. 133; H. R. 1 
pl and conso 


7. Sum idate lon loan anthority of Secretary for 

farm ownership rower operation (B): S. 2143. H. R. 11761..] X N ANT Nee Voice 
8. R ter sharing by States in costs of farm disaster 

reler C0: ) Pr OR Or. Se re x NN „ ay Pee — 5 
9. Reduce advance K e for agricultural conservas- 
10. “Ente 14 8 oS — it quota for Oubs; expires’ 25 E 

en and cu 

3/31/61 (BE) — 5 „ x x x x 8 Voice 
11. E S 1/61 and cut quota for 

Dominions Repablioy H.R. 180. . x | x | x | x | votes | Voice 


12. e administrative costs of Federal Orop Insurance 


18. Asenre pois a pay for equal work (B, E): B. 1345; H. R. 


10, Revise laws to reflect ndmission of State of Hawai! (B): 
H. R. 11002. 


17. *Proyide home rule for District of Columbia (B): 


io „ sah as? Te ö ESEN ESE ae Pees meee 
13. * 5 e e fand for REA (B, É): 


In con- Final action 


P.L. 86-472 
App. 5/14/60. 


1 P. L. 86-502; 
See Se App. 7/680. 


—— 4 aaan * 
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Rollcall or voice votes on legislative recommendations submitted by the President, 86th Cong., 2d Ses ,n 6 to Aug. 31, 1960—Continued 
CIVIL RIGHTS—Continued 


Recommandation by subject 


18. Authorize nonvoting resident commissioners for Guam 
and 1 F 
10. * e 5 e n ee 


Enact civil rights legislation to punish flight to avoid pros- 
a ecution for PR — wiul destruction of educational or relig- 
lous atructures (S. B.): I. R. 8801 


f General to compel production ‘of such records 
OBICAN. OOO set eso Se abedsesink 


% agencies in ‘meeting cosis of special pr — services 
o 
needed in carrying our punisa sohod desegregation pro- 
grams (S. B., Sp 8-8): 


Amend Public Law 815-874 of Bist. Cor: vide for 
a education fon of children of members of 3 in 


communities in which public schools are closed (8. B.): 
H. R. 8601 


24. Establish a Commission on Equal Job Ng unity under 
Government contracts 66. N. Sp 8-8): H. R. 8601; H. R. 


26. Authorize Federal court appointment of voting referees 
CCCTTCTTT—T——— 


National 
27. *Facilitate sale of ph the real property (B): II. R. 10777..; x x 
28. Sis sale of Alaska Communications System (B): 


20. N toee restrictions on foreign bidding on military 


31, Authorize military construction (in accord): H.R. 10777..| X x 
. Autborize AEC construction (in accord): I. R. 11713_.... 


33, Strengthen organisation and management of outer space 
programs (8, B, Sp.): H.R. 1200 


4. Authorize NASA appropriations for 1961 (B): H.R, 10809. 


35. Provide pamanot authorizations for later years $ 
H. RIU S vesewsaens was eee 

36, Construct a lincar accelerator at Stanford Univ. (in ge- 
oord) - - 1. --- <2 nner eee n een nn nen ne nennneeee -| X ooo 


37. »Authortze financial assistance for local school construc- 
uon (8, B, Sp 8-8): 8. 8; H. R. 10128. X X | X | X | 6tto84 206 fo 100 * 


38. "Authorize financial assistance for construction of college 
facilities (8, 8. 295 BRITS E R E TIRARA e ccc 
39, *Rovise n E r foe ieee ß ee 
%% a nap CAR BY ENTE tenons Renae leet a 
Remove affidavi' 
Tag: Ae uf. Sb be. eren Peet x tox | x Lo 


42. Oe cli kene r ral ic and aeRO e e 
employees to trust fund after 1961 (B) x x x X | Vole Volee ORE P. L. 86-604; 
FTT . x | x | x | x les pap TRl. 
43. Make permanent 1958 salary increases for Post Office field app. 7/12/00. 
PE B ae A — X x x X |63to1? 278 to P.L. 86-568; 
RTO A, aT Pome mae ese EN ik 7/1/60. 
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Rolicall or voice voles on legislative recommendations submitted by the President, 86th Cong., 2d sess.—Jan. 6 to Aug. 31, 1960—Continued 
FINANCE AND COMMERCE 


Recommendation by subject 
TEER In con- Fina) action 
ference 


44. Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation (B): 
(a) Increase savings and pre insurance promiums—— „ „„ „„ 4ꝗk⸗¼n—————ç—— 4 
(b) Reduce statutory goal of reserves FSL ů———————k 2 — 2 12 4 — ke. ea eee eee 
(e) . IO to borrow from private sources: 


F ] ↄ nm ⁵ ³ A (ere ed Pata at) [ESM a trp MENS ae oe ORES A temp Meno (NPS Jae 

45. Provide flexible interest rates on veterans snd military 
housing loans (B, E): II. R. 12213, 12163, 12188.——————— — — — —— 4 — — — 4 

40. Liboralize authortiy of small business investment com- Se ae 
panies ( N e CR, GERD ocean EER E A ; 


47. 5 exemption of small security issues from registra- 
PNY E | Re ee ee 
48. Extend Federal regulation to bank i jhe accomplished 


49. *Require notification to the antitrust agenci proposed 

tergers by businesses gene ae (3, E): aN B. 442... 

50. *Authorize FTO to seek ingens in merger 
eases where a violation is likely ): 8. 442. 

51. *Anthorize the Attorney General to issue civil investiga- 
tive demands in antitrust cases when civil procedures 
are contemplated TB, D): B. TIA d N EA EN EEEE ES 

on new 


2. * 
Remove l enen niy as 65 n 55 A 2817 11 / ro E msecaaoeal 
— n r ß . E P. L. 86-564; 


a total of $4.175 billion in 


M. Extend mutual securi 
followin’ 8 


(b 
(e 
(a 
le) Development Loan Fund, $700 million = [omer rn ennn 
(t 
@ P. L. 86-472; 
app. 5/14/60. 
28. Revise eligibility ts for countries to receive eco- . 
nomic assistance (B): S. 1007 N aaa ait ae (anaemia OTe SA eater cats 
88. Repeal reservations relative to jurisdiction of World| = | | | „ 4 a 
urt are (B, B): B. Res. G. frre rr , aera geal Jats ma tty 
87. A yment of certain Philipines way Memes PP Scilly Lee . e AL 
10. sen 2 8 a sa, LE, “yy A an peer ora n, ̃ . 7 
compensa! z 
Bonin Islands (B): B. 2180. X 8 : 
80. Ratify treaty for wtation of educational, scientific, 
9 U — —äñä6— !. 2 X- . X pooner 2/23/80 * — * Ratified. 
00. Raüty 2 North American Regional Broadcasting Agree | „„ y f. __| Ratified 
61. Ratify agreement between United States and Mexico 
ee nas katte SAS ee err geen} omen ewes Ratified. 
€2. Provide for portici tion in International Development ; 
Aoda tans H-A. ————— ee S TA a a a ach aed 3 
. Ra ment for fuciiitating the international cir- 
9 and 2 Ex. v. ß aan pte ra nel 
4. Extend Export Control Act: H.R. 10550. e sips . 
8. Ratify treaty of friendship with Pakistan: Ex. F (86-2)-.-| . X -- % ojpi 
08. Racy convention of establishment with France: Ex. G Seed (toe pe rl GERD by ee Seen —½ Ratified. 
07. Ratify convention on territorial seas: Ex: J (80-1)..-...--- * —.— pA een oro Nene rau a cei ae sane 
Ratify convention on fi d conservation of living re- 
sources of the high seas: Ex. L (MED — a ae . 
„ Rutify convention on Continental Shelf; Ex. M (86-1)....) „4 Ratified 
ment of dixputes: Kx. N (8-1) 86k . , , Fr 


&, 
00. 
70. Ratify protocol of signature concerning compulsory settle- 
25 
73. 
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Rolleall or voice votes on legislative recommendations submitted by the President, 86th Cong., 2d gebs. Jan. 6 to Aug. $1, 1960—Continued 
FOREIGN RELATIONS—Continued 


Recommendation by subject Hearings Reported Final passage voto Rejected 
In con- Final action 


ference 
House | Senate | House] Senate House Senate House 


76. Ratity Convention of Paris for protestion. of Industrial 


property: Exec. D (86-2)-..---.-------------------------] XK |-----..- > al axes A: ines AAPEEE NUD a Ratified. 
77. Authorize $600 million for economie ald to Latin America . — 
(8p 8-8-6000 -- —ͤ 4 x x x x 200 Atay ee See P. L. 86-735; 
78. Authorize an increase in contingency fund by $100 million sd abate Ss 
E EE E enn pans Meade ong paneer he oe x X x x r ß P. L. 86-722: 
8/19/80 8/26/60 app. 9/8/60, 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


79, *Increaae patent fees (B): e. one meray pe NEN RAR Sa CSS „ c fT PAS ah 
80. »Transſor 1 ture certain 6 

eee eee ber exchanges (B): H. R. 5 S 

‘ —]—— n 3 ꝶÄ.kPn ae ee eet ee ee eee een ee eee 


81. 0 of longshoremen cost of administering 

e comper 3 TT 
inistrative Spoons of Securities 

NA Ae F ß c . EE comm (Pa | 

83. Charge = "ie consul services to U.S. shipping and son- 


84. Incronse fees for agricultural inspection, classification, 
and licensing services W: S. 3426; II. R. 12105. FTT Ue ESSA [Oy Wea Sareea, Riess arene Mire fesse Aare PAE 
85. *Recover costs of certain immigration and naturalization 


86, * for certain Customs and Coast Guard navigation 
w (By S; r E E N 
87, *O lor certain Internal Revenue forms, copies, and 


90. „Henan for ae World War II property | ~ 
Gamage GB): Ne. eS ae aks (mele. Sat nr, Sg t r Oyen ei eae a 


91, *Authorize civilian achievement awards (B); 5. 
92. Simplify congressional appropriation procedures for con- 


93, FARN 


8 
lls respon- 
95. *Revise and extend rene? of Government Control Act St z 
E A a SE R RESTO 
98. Remove ve irio tain Krom Reorganization Act (B. Sp. 
KE a aa aaa aa ea ge hos 
| ea RA ea a a EA E AR Saas Wiles OSESE de eee ey 
o. Provide adequate office space for President: (Sp. 5/3/00) F 
98. Provide for sale or Icase of Indian lands: (Sp. 6/3/00) B. 51_|-..-~.1.]-.------]----m-e-|-nnennwn| einen anian aunn aeann anana Major study by 
Senate Interior 
Committee to 
be completed 
90. Provide for reimbursement of the Treasury by the Pan- 7 
sma Canal Company for the annuity paid to the Re- 
bile of Panama: (ha accord 8. . : —— — — . 
100. L . ed ee pea iaia 
A AT oN GG be AS IEE EE Pare | BE Breese hs LEER cL teal, Moet nell ae ee red OB Ree ON as 
HEALTH 
101. Extend traineeship programs for graduate or specialized 
public health training (B): H.R. i x x x x Voice FC CSTE PA P. L. 86-720; 
102, Extend program for advanced training of professional e ct SOD: NS. 
nurses (BJ: II. R. 6871 — Te * * * vole Voice —— 4 — 4 — ◻œ . 86-72; 
103. Enact Health Facilities and ‘Training A ane app. 9/8/60, 
cord): 8. 3680, II. R. 125 E . ̃ͤ ᷣ ͤV— ß 7ͤ „ 
— —— ——— ee ee — — 1 —¾ 
HOUSING 7 


104. Authorize the ions in annual ristion acts for 
tional amonnts for public facilities loan 
Program (B): H. J. Ros, 78 — N ee een D E P. L. 86-788; 


app. 9/14/00, 


105, Authorize the provision in annu 
borrowing 
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Roltcell or voice voles on legislative recommendations submitted by the President, 86th Cong., 2d sexs.— Jan. 6 lo Aug. $1, 1980—Continued 
IMMIGRATION 


Recommendation by subject 


107. Amend agg po and nationality laws to (B): Sp., 


3/17, 8-6, 
(a) iv quota system_........ 
0 sp are and Saar PALT 5 


109, ere eee for Commission on International 


Rules of Judicial IAI (R 4 — . — * Saa ea enon) Carnet on! ͤ annie S nny lame aa enone. Be: 
| from private 
source 
TO, »Strongthen las ayulnst Organized crime by probibiting 
portation of gambling devices in Interstate com- 
Fr, . e ote [ee n= | anna , etna fenmnnn en en 
M1. Grant 8 froni prosecution in testimony: 8. 2348; Ji 2 
112. Bar income tax deductions relative to erlininal activities: D 
RTE A: A ArT VAE aE A EE OE A E E T E DEEA EAA SEERE aaccetests 
LABOR AND WELFARE 
113. * Autho th jo 
unemploymest (B, F. Sp. MA): B. r mss ness] X | x | x | x faota ee |.. re SL EA Vetoca 5/13/00. 
114. Finance administrative costa of the employment secu- 
ee nia Td (as et) uli en Kk E pe Pernod Rm Serer ee Mae te P. U. 86-778; 
1 rity system on a trust fund basis (B): II. R. 12580" x 9/23/00 | 6/23/00 Du Oak. 
Iden coverure of . ee ee 3 
„ö 1 1% 2 e „„ df Po E o 
tem (B. E): H. R. 125. x * * 82 | 6/23/00 ‘app. 13°40. 
116, “Strengthen Welfure and. Benefit Finn Disclosure Act 
7. (B, E): B. 2650; H. R. 7480. - 1 Ne] EAA Aaa Kage es TGT 
en protection of of Fair Labor Standards “Act w 
22 S BE PL ae | a Saa] gre hesb x 
IIS. Improve jaws governing hours of work and over 
1. eS Federal construction projects (13, E); 8. 120 n 
119. “Hecover overpayment by Federal ‘Government torail-| 5 
120. In road retirement account for military service (B...... d ees [oro 
JC AEST TS, 
321, Establish health plun for ugod: II. N. 12580 (8p. ).. X x „ 
122. Remove nge 60 requirement for disabilit benenta undor 
social security (in accord): H.R. 1250" x p E x x * 491 0 2 
8/23/00 
1a, Ae tes, Frvingpan-Arkunsas 1 project (B): S. 2700; 
124. Authorize ne —— — á á os — 32 —— 
egntiation with Mexico for joint construction 4 
e Nele — 
1%, *Require non-Federnl intorests to percen 
bear at least 30 t 
ol the cost of flood protection projects (B, E) yess Soe ao. 
126, "Amend Helium Production Act to promote greater i 888 
um 
servation (B, E): ILR. Tb cae san eee 21 Voice F. L. 86-77; 
12. 4 5/2/60 „ 9/13/60, 
uthorie coul research on a contract basis (B, EK) Voice 1 g TND 
128. *Increase fees for noneom leases i 
publie domain (B, E): Week 0488 — = fons Volce EE ee BNS 
125, ize 3 undeveloped shore areas for public use (B, 
130. “Establish revoiving f fund for Hionnevili, Southeastern, Sess 
and Southwestern 5 and Bureau 
131, Strengthen nut Ch): 8. Z311, 8, 2813, 8. BRIO- aoon E 
B. Pn authority for air and water pollution contro! 
“hk CCC SSL, x | 61 t027 | 240 to 1806 --| Vetoed 2/22/60. 


Ade omitted 
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Roilcall or voice votes on legislative recommendations submitted by the President, 86th Cong. 2d sess.—Jan. 6 to Aug. 31, 1960—Continued 
NATURAL RESOUROES—Continued 


Progress 
Recommendation by subject Hearings Reported Final passage vote Rojected 
In con- Final action 
ference 
Senate | House | Senate | House | Senate 12 Sonate nee 
132, Authorize San Luis project: (Sp. 5/3/60) B. 44 x x x x yee 1 T Nay 2 Bee P. L. G 
app. 5 
133. 8 the Arctic Wildlife Range (SPM); 8. 1899, pp. 
H. R. Mibienn ñ[é ͤ—ꝛ½—Eꝛ yee | Soe ee N e es jouma seas A a a E 
2/15/60 
184. P. expansion of communities into public land areas 
GEM): ge Ne eS ae Cate Ee EE Fee SS RN 0 


135. Defer taxation of (agra ames from less developed 
areas abroad (B, K): H.R. 1007 n.. e. 24mm x x ee D e A N 


FFF N jon, and 
— se same tax on jet fuels (B, K Bp 9: H 1. ̃ —- ¾ Ü⁰ ẽUB]T OES Se ̃ ͤ ml/ 22.8... ͤÄ—ͤ— 
28 de additional highway trust fund revenues (B, E 


9100 (A) Treasa highway fl tax to 444 cont mi June 
(b) = diversion of excise taxes enacted last year: 
nage 


138. Continue current corporste normal tax rates and excise 
tax vaten (535) } FEB A208 ac os eee da bosquwweenees D4 


x 
x 


i 
i 
x 
x 
x 


e eee sales of reciable personal 
: H.R. 10401, H.R. 104 X R DEAETE E T EEA Ä— T A E 
income tax 


143. "Adopt Eon) amendments to. 
ws (B): 


receipts from all aviation fuel taxes in general 
fund oy ...... — Q E E pes Rei ae 
145. * and publie lands highway programs from 


Federal-aid highways. 


TONE ea WA; 
ie lands is highways. 
U. K. 1 100 ccc „ö,. 


147. 2 penta rates (B, E) Sp. 3-11, 8-8-60): 8. 3192; 
148, Rave o Intrest cling on, Government ship movie Ye A 
oan Int X SU Be 
rtation corporation for National Capital 

arca Dünn... a anan 


VETERANS 


161. Provide vocational rehabilitation for ee oe 
pues with service-connected disabilities . E), 


152. *Establish revolving fund for Veterans’ Administration 
ican guaranty programs (B) H. R. 7003 nenene 
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Statement Concerning the Activities of 
the Special Subcommittee on Oceanog- 
raphy, Committee on Merchart Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Reprcsenta- 
tives, 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to submit a ré- 
sumé of the activities of the Special 
Subcommittee on Oceanography of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

GENERAL AND HISTORICAL 


On February 17, 1959, the chairman of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, ap- 
Pointed a Special Subcommittee on 
Oceanography as a result of presenta- 
tions made to the chairman by the Com- 
mittee on Oceanography of the National 
Academy of Sciences. For many years 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee has been vested by the House 
of Representatives with jurisdiction over 
Matters pertaining to the merchant 
Marine, fisheries, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and the Coast Guard. Fre- 
quently the many separate aspects of the 
broad field of oceanography have been 


of concern to this committee and as a re- 


sult of the successes of the International 
Geophysical Year the importance of co- 
Ordinated study of problems of this na- 
ture has been demonstrated. 

The subcommittee at the outset of its 
deliberations decided to conduct compre- 

ve surveys in the studies of the en- 
vironment of the oceans, their bound- 
aries, their productivity with respect to 
life and minerals, the various properties 
of the sea surface which influence the 
ficiency of our maritime operation and 
the influence of tides and currents upon 
the economics resulting from the en- 
vironment of the seas of the world. 

The subcommittee held hearings on 
March 3, 1959, March 10, 1959, March 12, 
1959, March 17, 1959, April 21, 1959, 
April 23, 1959, April 24, 1959, June 1, 
1959, June 23, 1959, and July 13, 1959, in 

ist session of the 86th Congress, and 
in the 2d session of the 86th Congress 
hearings were held on February 9, 1960. 
The purpose of this set of hearings was 
to d e our oceanographic assets to 
ascertain the problem areas which could 
necessitate legislation and thus to ar- 
rive at a sound basis for such legislative 
action as the subcommittee decided was 
necessary, These hearings have been 
published and widely distributed. 

In addition, on January 22, 1980, hear- 

5 were held on specific legislation, in- 
8 uced by the Senate as S. 2482 and 

- 2483, which had as its purpose the re- 
Moval of geographical limitations on the 
Activities of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey and a provision for flexibility in the 
Performance of certain functions of the 
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Coast and Geodetic Survey and of the 
Weather Bureau. After amendment by 
the subcommittee and approval by the 
full committee and the House, the legis- 
lation above described was agreed to by 
the Senate and are now Public Law 86- 
409—8. 2482—and Public Law 86-397— 
S. 2483. In the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress, I introduced H.R, 10412, and 
identical companion bills were intro- 
duced by Mr. PELLy, of Washington 
H.R. 10581—and Mr. OLIVER, of Maine 
H.R. 10546. These bills sought to es- 
tablish a public policy with respect to 
oceanographic surveys and to provide for 
coordination of the efforts of Federal 
agencies with respect to oceanographic 
surveys. 

Mr. Petty, of Washington, introduced 
H.R. 9361 with the purpose as stated to 
advance the marine sciences, to establish 
a comprehensive 10-year program of 
oceanographic research and surveys; to 
promote commerce and navigation, to 
secure the national defense, to expand 
ocean resources; to authorize the con- 
struction of research and surveys ships 
and facilities; to assure systematic 
studies of effects of radioactive materials 
in marine environments; to enhance the 
general welfare; and for other purposes.” 

I further introduced H.R. 12018 with 
the purpose to establish within the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey a national 
oceanographic data center and a na- 
tional instrumentation test and calibra- 
tion center.” Hearings on the afore- 
mentioned bills were held by the sub- 
committee on May 17, 1960, May 19, 1960, 
May 20, 1960, and May 24, 1960. These 
hearings have been published and widely 
distributed. 

In addition to the hearings referred to 
above, the committee and staff visited 
the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion at Woods Hole, Mass., the Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography at La Jolla, 
Calif., the University of Washington, 
Texas A. & M. at College Station, Tex., 
and the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Radiation Laboratory at Beaufort, N.C. 
Members of the committee and the staff 
have attended vafious oceanographic 
meetings, such as the International 
Oceanographic Congress held at New 
York in September 1959, meetings of the 
National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council held in California and 
in Washington, and monthly meetings of 
an unofficial working level coordinating 
committee held in Washington. Corre- 
spondence requesting suggestions and 
opinions was initiated with all known 
Government agencies concerned with the 
environment of the oceans, various State 
agencies concerned with their particular 
problems of the oceans, and outstanding 
marine scientists of both this country 
and abroad. 

ANALYSIS OF THE HEARINGS 


The hearings, although extremely ex- 
haustive in their scope, produced basi- 
cally two fundamental problems. The 
first problem is one of funding adequately 
to insure that the maximum utilization of 
existing facilities and ships and person- 
nel are used to the fullest extent possible. 
The second problem can broadly be said 
to be one of insuring that coordination 
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between the various agencies involved in 
studies of the environment of the sea 
are effectually carrying out long-range 
planning with the minimum of overlap- 
ping of function, and properly expressing 
to the Congress requests for such needed 
legislation as should be apparent to a co- 
ordinated study of the problems of the 
oceans. To the end that a solution to 
these two problems may be attained, cer- 
tain expansion of these problems is im- 
portant. It should in general be realized 
that at the current moment the only co- 
ordination of effort with respect to stud- 
ies of the environment of the oceans 
is being attempted by the Subcommittee 
of the Federal Council of Science and 
Technology. This is not a statutorily 
created body and it is not responsible to 
the Congress for congressional oversight. 
In view of the fact that the existence of 
the Federal Council of Science and Tech- 
nology depends solely upon executive 
direction no permanency of planning can 
be assured. The problems posed earlier 
will be considered in more detail. 

COORDINATION OF OCEANOGRAPHIC ACTIVITIES 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

As a result of the hearings before de- 
scribed, it was manifest at the outset 
that some means of formal coordination 
of the various Government bureaus and 
agencies concerned with the study and 
development of the environment of the 
sea is necessary. Our subcommittee re- 
gards the establishment of a means of 
statutorily required coordination to be 
the most important facet resulting from 
its hearings. 

The Subcommittee on Oceanography 
of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries docs not feel that 
a new agency should be created at the 
present time to acquire the functions and 
responsibilities of the aquatic environ- 
ment which are vested in the various de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, This feeling is prompted by the 
realization that the various departments 
whose agencies are concerned with the 
environment of the oceans must of neces- 
sity in carrying out their basic function 
as a department, continue their depart- 
mental interest in the oceans. The sub- 
committee and its staff have under study 
proposed legislation which will be intro- 
duced in the forthcoming Congress to 
achieve a solution of this pressing prob- 
lem. The solution of necessity must 
provide for a continual examination on 
the part of the Congress as to the per- 
formance of the executive department, 
thereby giving the coordinating means 
the benefit of congressional oversight. 

PROBLEM OF FINANCING 


. The subcommittee, through its hear- 
ings, developed that although the execu- 
tive department had increased its budget 
request in many directions it was ex- 
tremely difficult to ascertain how much 
of each department or agency budget re- 
quest was to be devoted to the fullest 
exploitation of the marine environment. 

One thing that did develop was the 
tendency on the part of the departmen- 
tal heads to arbitrarily apply a blan- 
ket cut when the appropriated funds 
or the funds to be requested were cut by 
the executive department to all facets of 
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their department without regard to the 
immediate problems of the oceans, rivers 
and lakes. Further it has developed in 
the case of the Department of the In- 
terior that the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries has been compelled to spend 
heavily from its Saltonstall-Kennedy 
funds moneys for purposes other than 
research. I do not believe this was the 
contemplation of the Congress. In other 
words, the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, having received an increase of 
moneys from the Saltonstall-Kennedy 
funds, is in a position of having its 
operating budget cut by the amount of 
increase with the net result that re- 
search in the productivity of the fish- 
eries has been reduced. 

Legislation to correct this situation 
and to insure that the Congress knows 
at all times the amount of money being 
spent in the development of the oceanic 
environment will be introduced in the 
next session. 

8. 2692 

On June 25, 1960, a Senate bill was 
received by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries (S. 2692) after 
having passed the Senate. This bill 
originally in scope was similar to the bill 
introduced by Mr. Petty (H.R. 9361). 
Owing to the controversial approach in 
the thinking of these two bills and to the 
material developed in the hearings on 
H. R. 9361, together with the unanimous 
disfavor of both bills received from all 
executive departments and agencies 
concerned, insufficient time was available 
to rectify the differences of opinion. It 
is believed that the legislation contem- 
plated by the subcommittee and referred 
to above will accomplish the necessary 
congressional action and will be pre- 
sented at the next session of the Con- 
gress, 


Statement by Senator Wiley on Activities 
During the 2d Session of the 86th 


Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a review of 
legislative highlights, including my own 
activities, during the 2d session of the 
86th Congress 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SENATOR WILEY's RECORD In THE 2p SESSION 
OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 

During the 2d session of the 86th Congress, 
a great many programs were considered for 
dealing with the challenges confronting our 
people and country. 

Following the adjournment of Congress, I, 
as senior Senator from Wisconsin, am taking 
this opportunity to review the highlights of 
legislative action. 
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The résumé will include: 

1. Legislation which I sponsored, cospon- 
sored and/or supported, and 

2. My efforts to oppose legislation which I 
felt were against the best interests of Wis- 
consin and the country. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to touch 
upon all the issues considered in this session 
of Congress. I will, however, attempt to in- 
clude the highlights, as well as a general 
survey of my efforts either to support, or op- 
pose, such legislation—as considered to be in 
the best interests of my country. 

MAINTAINING THE PEACE 


The maintenance of peace—or, conversely, 
preventing world war III— is a major chal- 
lenge confronting us and the world. As a 
free nation, confronted by a threat to its 
life from communism, we recognize that 
complex tasks lie ahead, including: 

1. Preventing a further expansion of ag- 
gressive, totalitarian ideology—communism. 

2, Establishing a sound foundation for 
peace. 

3. Creating a kind of world in which man- 
power and resources can be dedicated to 
benefiting—not threatening to destroy— 
mankind. 

NEEDED; A SOUND DEFENSE 

The United States—as a world leader— 
must maintain and further strengthen our 
arsenal of peace. In our fast-advancing age, 
this includes a “muscular,” hard-hitting, 
jet-missile-nuclear-space defense capable of 
striking a deadly retaliatory blow at any ag- 
pressor. 

During the session, I supported—for the 
most part—the Eisenhower administration's 
recommendations for strengthening the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and missile pro- 
gram; procurement of more modern war- 
ships and submarines and modernizing weap- 
ons and equipment of all forces; coopera- 
tion with our allies to provide a global chain 
of free nations to withstand the spread of 
communism; and other programs designed 
to strengthen our security. 

FORWARD-MOVING DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

A strong, forward-moving domestic econ- 
omy is essential, not only to support a strong 
defense, but to serve as the foundation for 
domestic progress, 


To further strengthen our economy, we 
must combat inflation; establish a pay-as- 
you-go system for governmental operations 
(incidentally, the dramatic slowdown of the 
inflationary spiral and the approximately $1 
billion surplus in the 1960 fiscal budget re- 
fects that it can be done); expand the hous- 
ing program; carry forward public works im- 
provements, such as port and harbor devel- 
opment projects, flood control; and recla- 
mation; increase the flow of international 
trade and commerce on a mutually bene- 
ficial basis; protect domestic industry from 
unfair competition from imports; although 
employment is at an all-time high of over 
68,300,000 people, the expanding economy 
must also provide job opportunities for the 
more than 3.8 million unemployed. We can- 
not overlook the fact now that of the 3,800,- 
000 unemployed, 1 out of every 2 unem- 
ployed in August was out of work less than 
a month; and one-fifth of the unem- 
ployed were teenagers, mostly looking for 
summer jobs; also, some unemployment is 
noted in distressed areas. As late as May 
1960, however, the administration submitted 
legislation to Congress calling for a real- 
istic, distressed area bill, but the Democrats, 
with a 2 to 1 majority in Congress, failed 
to act. 

In addition, effort is needed to improve 
Wage scales for low-pay workers; as well 
as assure adequate pension and unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits for the workers 
of the Nation. 
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Tax reform is of high priority. Conse- 
quently, I again urged the establishment of 
a Hoover-type commission to carry out a 
complete review of the tax structure. This 
would include plugging loopholes, Ironing 
out inequities, if possible, more equitably 
distributing the tax burden and in other 
ways improving the tax system. The objec- 
tive would be to provide more fair tax laws 
aimed at encouraging—not stunting—eco- 
nomic growth and progress. 

During this session of Congress, I sup- 
ported these and other objectives for improv- 
ing and strengthening our U.S. economy. 


EXPANDING TRADE AND COMMERCE THROUGH ST, 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The St. Lawrence Seaway—completed in 
1959—offers a new trade and commerce life- 
line for Wisconsin and the Great Lakes region 
to other parts of the world. 

As a sponsor of the original seaway law, 
I naturally feel it essential now to assure 
maximum flow of cargo-passenger traffic 
through the waterway. Accordingly, I have: 

1. Recommended a comprehensive study 
by the Department of Commerce to further 
promote trade and commerce through the 
seaway. 

2. Urged appropriation of adequate funds 
to complete the Great Lakes connecting 
channels at the earliest possible date so as 
to bring greater benefits and deep-sea ship- 
ping to Wisconsin and other States of the 
lakes region. 

3. Supported appropriations for further de- 
velopment of ports and harbors to handle 
deep sea shipping; and other projects. 

FIGHTING AGAINST WATER STEAL BILL 


During this session of Congress, a renewed 
effort was made to authorize the diversion 
of dangerously large volumes of water from 
Lake Michigan. Although the bill, H.R. 1, 
was reported from the Senate Public Works 
Committee, we were successful in having it 
recommitted to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Why? Because, if enacted, the bill 
could well jeopardize our relations with our 
good neighbor, Canada. Moreover, it would 
not serve the overall public interest domesti- 
cally. Overall, it is a bad bill. Fortunately, 
we were successful in preventing enactment 
of the measure. 


IMPROVING THE DAIRY OUTLOOK 


Unfortunately, this Congress did not enact 
any far-reaching legislation to substantially 
improve the farm outlook. 

However, minimum measures for dairying 
Were enacted, including: 

Public Law 86~-799—-which I cosponsored— 
to lift price supports to improve the eco- 
nomic health of the dairy industry. 

Public Law 86-10—along the line of legis- 
lation I cosponsored—to carry forward the 
special school milk program benefiting thou- 
sands of students in Wisconsin and through- 
out the country. 


In addition, I opposed the liberalizing of 
tariffs and quotas on imports of dalry prod- 
ucts to compete with products of our domes- 
tic industry. Again, also, I urged enactment 
of the Wiley bill to establish a dairy research 
laboratory at Madison, Wis. Among other 
things, the purpose would be to find ways 
and means to utilize the constituent parts of 
milk for industrial purposes. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ICE-AGE NATIONAL PARK 
IN WISCONSIN 


As proposed in the Wiley bill, S. 894, a 
study—initiated by the Department of the 
Interior—has been too long delayed relating 
to the establishment of an ice-age national 
park in Wisconsin, The preservation of our 
moraines—of unique scenic and scientific 
significance—would be of great State and 
national interest. Consequently, I began to 
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urge the Department to move ahead on this 
study for carrying out such a project. 


SPACE EXPLORATION 


The exploration of space offers new chal- 
lenges, adventures, problems, and promises 
for all of us—and for mankind, In these 
fast-advancing times, man's thinking, inge- 
nuity, imagination—and, yes, his perspec- 
tive—must extend to the new horizons, The 
home, fireside, community, and the national 
and international boundaries can no longer 
be the limits of our planning, dreaming, and 
vision. 

To cope with the emerging challenges, man 
must attain a satellite's-eye view, not only 
Of his progress, but of the new interrelation- 
ships of men and nations on the globe—and 
of our planet, earth, to the universe. 

In looking ahead in space, the practical 
Tewards will be just as dramatic and ex- 
citing as the idea of manned flights into 
Space and to and from other planets, 

Although it's difficult to predict all the 
ultimate rewards of space, there are a num- 
ber of foreseeable benefits, including: 

1. Improved radio, telephone, teletype, and 
television communications. 

2, More effective weather forecasting to 
Minimize loss from tornadoes, hurricanes, 
and other storms and benefit agriculture and 
Conservation programs for preservation of 
Our natural resources. 

8, A stonger defense. 

4. Purther man’s efforts to utilize heat and 
light from the sun and other natural forces 
Of the universe. 

5. Generally gather other data and infor- 
Mation about the elements and forces of 
Space for harnessing them to serve mankind. 

As a member of the Senate Space and 
Aeronautics Gommittee, I have supported 
Tealistic efforts to move ahead rapidly in 
Space exploration. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Supported nomination of James R. Durfee, 
Of Antigo, Wis., to be judge of the U.S. Court 
Of Claims 


Protection of civil rights: As ranking Re- 
Publican of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee handling the civil rights legislation, I 
have supported constructive efforts to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of all our citi- 
fens, regardless of race, creed, or national 
Origin. Although successful action was taken 
to further strengthen laws in this feld, there 
is still a good deal of work to be done, The 
rente objective is, of course, to preserve 
hese precious privileges and rights for all 
Our citizens under the Constitution. 
Veterans: Extension for a 1-year period 
poring which certain veterans may be eligible 
Or the national service life insurance; ex- 
on of veterans home loan program. 
Voting: Sponsored legislation for establish- 
Ment of a National Voters Day to encourage 
2 voter participation in elections. 
assed the Senate, but not the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
angaticommunism: Initiated the updating 
d republishing of the Internal Security 
Manual—a compendium of laws, Federal or- 
3 and acts relating to the internal se- 
ity of the country to strengthen our do- 
Mestic security program. 
to Menominee Indians: Sponsored legislation 
eo the time for termination of Fed- 
™ control over the Menominee Indlan 
be—for which State of Wisconsin has 
created a 72d county. 
i peep r: Proposed resolution to set up 
N al Commission To Study Manpower 
feds of Space Age. 
olanteetion from imports; Cosponsored res- 
“ae In to set up study to determine impact 
= Srelgn competition on American indusa 


1 Social security; Introduced legislation for 
— the “extra earnings“ provision of 
ial security law: az well as supported a 
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bill to provide medical care for the aging. 

Conservation: Cosponsored legislation to 
make sea or brackish water utilizable for 
human or industrial purposes; as well as 
supported broadscope effort to conserve soil, 
water, and forest resources, 

Recess appointments to Supreme Court: 
Opposed legislative branch efforts to interfere 
with powers of executive branch by voting— 
and speaking—against Senate Resolution 334, 
opposing recess appointments to Supreme 
Court. 


Tougher laws to combat obscenity: Urged 
enactment of tougher laws to combat the 
distributing of obscene literature, with its 
bad effect on the morality and conduct— 
particularly of our youth, 

And others. 

_ MEMBERSHIP ON COMMITTEES 

Although the final “ayes or nays" on legis- 
lation are registered in the Senate, the 
“spadework” of Congress, to a large degree, is 
performed in its committees. During this 
session, I served as ranking minority mem- 
ber in the following bodies: 

1, Foreign relations including membership 
on Subcommittees on Far Eastern Affairs, 
European Affairs, African Affairs, and 
Canadian Affairs. 

2. Judiciary—including Subcommittees on 
Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights; Re- 
vision and Codification; Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly, Constitutional Rights, and Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

3. A member of the Senate Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences Committee, 


The Way Volunteer Organizations 
Advance Political Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
down through our history there have 
been volunteer organizations to help us 
set our political facts. In colonial Bos- 
ton, seeds of the American Revolution 
were sown by the Sons of Liberty. A 
century later, a crusade to end slavery 
was waged by antislavery societies 
throughout New England. 

Today in California, a vigorous organ- 
ization is engaged in formulating a con- 
structive response to pressing current 
problems. ‘This organization is the Cali- 
fornia Democratic Council. Formed in 
1953 in the wake of the great electoral 
debate of 1952, the California Demo- 
cratic Council today remains dedicated 
to the free exchanse of opinion. 

A political party as dynamic as the 
Democratic Party needs organizations 
such as the California Democratic Coun- 
cil. With the wide-based support of 
these organizations, it can continually 
replenish itself with fresh thinking, The 
bewildering pace, the rapid growth, the 
wrenching technological changes which 
mark contemporary civilization make 
this process of critical examination and 
renewal an imperative need. 

New ideas sometimes are unpalatable. 
Needless people often greet free, bold 
political discussion with cynicism and 
scorn. It is edifying to watch these scof- 
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fers gradually become the stentorian de- 
fenders of ideas so conceived which in 
time enter the sanctum of conventional 
wisdom. 

The volunteer groups such as the CDC 
help to give shape and meaning to our 
changing civilization. These organiza- 
tions, nurtured on care and conscience, 
can make mistakes, of course, and some 
of the ideas to come out of their ses- 
sions are stillborn. But many come to 
dominate the thinking of all of us. In 
its regional and statewide conferences, 
the CDC brings into focus the aspira- 
tions of thousands of California citizens, 
As with any bringing together of diverse 
ideas, these conferences seethe with con- 
troversy, with activity, with questing. 
In the melee, ineffectual ideas sometimes 
emerge, but this is the price of any act 
of creativity. It is discouraging some- 
times that in our present system of com- 
munication-by-scare headlines the sen- 
sational rather than the sound ideas 
first win public attention. 

The California Democratic Council is 
doing a job of reconnaisance, a thank- 
less and dangerous but essential job of 
scouting the unkown. If this job were 
not done, and done well, by the CDC and 
other groups of similar intent through- 
out the United States, the American po- 
litical structure would atrophy. Thus, 
the 40,000 men and women who comprise 
the California Democratic Council are 
fulfilling a vital function. 

It would be appropriate here to quote 
an editorial which appeared in the In- 
dependent Journal of San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia on Tuesday, February 16, 1960: 

Issues, CONFERENCES, Can BE New War 

VOTER SPEAKS 

Most hostesses have experienced that sink- 
ing sensation when she hears the conversa- 
tion of her guests turn to politics. Often 
she will try to change the subject, for fear 
of bloodshed. 

Can you imagine the problems then, of 
gathering 2,500 together just for the purpose 
of talking politics? If you can't, you might 
ask Mrs. Samuel Swadesh of Mill Valley who 
did the job last weekend in Fresno. 

It doesn't help much that all the partici- 
pants are from one party—Democrats, in 
this instance. Somehow, there fails to be 
unaminity of thought there, either. 

Last weekend was the second annual is- 
sucs conference of the CDC. 

Conferences such as this have great merit. 
They provide a forum for many people with 
many ideas. They let people talk and think 
about politics, the basis of our republican 
form of government. They can be helpful 
in organizing effective political parties. 

But we believe the system needs perfecting 
before it begins to establish policy or to pass 
resolutions, This can be done, and then the 
voter will have an improved way of making 
his voice heard. 


This year, because it is a presidential 
election year, it had an added feature— 
the appearance of three presidential 
candidates, Senators SYMINGTON, HTH- 
PHREY, and KENNEDY. 

But the main business of the conven- 
tion was to discuss political issues and 
reach policy agreement on which the 
CDC could base its actions and political 
endorsements. 

All day Saturday was taken up in dis- 
cussion of the six issues. More than 80 
small groups of delegates discussed one 
of the issues. That night small groups 
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of leaders attempted to consolidate all 
that had been discussed in the 80 groups 
into six reports for adoption as policy 
statements. This consolidation job was 
finished in five of the sections by about 
6 am., after an all-night effort. The 
sixth was not completed until morning 
because the group itself couldn’t agree 
upon a summary of their ideas until 
about 9 a.m. 

Thus it was that when the entire con- 
vention convened Sunday morning to 
pass on their policies,“ they had to 
consider the results of a rush job, by a 
group of tired men and women. The 
fact that they had anything before them 
at all was a tribute to those men and 
women. 

But to saddle a large organization like 
the CDC, and even the whole Democratic 
Party, with policies so hurriedly drawn, 
seems unfair to the public, to the party, 
and to the CDC. 

As Senator SYMINGTON told the group, 

in general he could go along with the 
policies, “but some of the details worry 
me.” 
It is on the details that the policies 
stand or fall. Yet, some of the details 
were contradictory; some did not clearly 
express the intent; some of the typo- 
graphical errors were classics; some of 
the statements, we are sure, would have 
been challenged by the delegates had 
they had more than a few minutes to 
examine them. 


Needed: Padre Island and Other 
National Seashores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the first proposals which I will in- 
troduce next year when the Congress 
convenes will be a bill establishing a na- 
tional seashore recreation area on Padre 
Island. 

This proposal is one of far-reaching 
importance to Americans for it means 
that the last, southernmost, stretch of 
natural beach in America will be pre- 
served for the American people. 

Recently the Reader’s Digest in its 
September 1960 issue published an ex- 
cellent article by Don Wharton which 
Was originally published in Today's Liv- 
ing entitled “Our First National Sea- 
shore.” It describes the Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore recreation area in 
North Carolina, the only major seashore 
national recreation area in America. 

Padre Island in Texas is 117 miles long. 
The National Park Advisory Board and 
the National Parks Director, Conrad 
Wirth, have recommended the creation 
of an 88-mile-long Padre Island Park on 
this fine stretch of beach. It is overdue. 
eel people of Texas and America need 

W. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have the 
aforementioned article published in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Fist NATIONAL SEASHORE 


(Condensed from Today's Living by Don 
Wharton) 

Man's desire to stand on the top of some 
mountain is paralleled by a longing to go 
down to the edge of the sea. The ocean, 
from which came life Itself, is a magnet 
pulling us all to the shore. But, whereas our 
supply of mountains appears inexhaustible, 
We are now actually running out of seashore 
for public use. 

Huge stretches have become off limits for 
most people; the way to the shore blocked by 
no-trespassing signs. In many areas use of 
beaches is limited to persons stopping at ex- 
pensive hotels. Too often man has stripped 
the beach itself of all naturalness by plant- 
ing it with hotels, cabanas, cabins, and con- 
cessions. 

Many people have thought it would be 
wonderful if, somehow, great stretches of 
shore line could be set aside permanently 
for public use and preserved as a seashore 
wilderness. That is precisely what has been 
done on the thin windswept string of bar- 
rier islands which form the Outer Banks of 
North Carolina, 

Here is a stretch of 70 miles of unspoiled 
beach where you will encounter only shore 
birds, scurrying crabs, and an occasional 
surfcaster; and, as you walk against the salty 
wind, you need not worry about any slick 
promoter's ruining this shoreline; it is pre- 
served and protected for you and your 
grandchildren and their grandchildren. For 
it is Cape Hatteras National Seashore, a new 
and unique unit in our national park system. 

Only 8 years old but already attracting 
nearly half a million visitors a year, this 
national seashore was made possible by 
unusual teamwork between government and 
private philanthrophy. Congress authorized 
it in 1937 but voted no funds to acquire 
land. Sixteen years later, with still no Fed- 
eral money appropriated, the heirs of Henry 
Phipps stepped forward and donated 2,700 
acres of land at Cape Hatteras itself, the key 
tract, worth perhaps $250,000 at the time. 


a new kind of park; a sea- 
shore for everyone for all time. 

From the air, the narrow islands occupied 
by the national seashore resemble a wish- 
bone floating in water. The point of union 
is at Cape Hatteras, from which one clavicle 
stretches out 40 miles to the north and the 
other 30 miles to the southwest. At the 
Cape the bone is nearly 3 miles wide; else- 
where it’s generally less than a mile and at 
some points only a few hundred yards from 
the ocean to the sound, The whole is one of 
the Nation’s major geographic curiosities. 
Some scholars believe the Outer Banks were 
once much farther out and that over the 
ages the ocean has driven them ever closer 
to the mainland. Others disagree, say they 
were part of the mainland. The rest of us, 
traveling their length again and again, 
simply marvel that the narrow ribbon of 
sand is there at all, beaten as it is by water 
on both sides and blown ceaselessly by winds 
and gales. 

The Gulf Stream is only 15 miles off the 
Cape. It comes driving up from the south, 
and here runs head on into cold currents 
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from the north. The result is treacherous 
Diamond Shoals, formed offshore for 14 
miles. You can stand at the Cape and wit- 
ness one of the world’s most dramatic dem- 
onstrations of the majesty of the sea. As the 
two major currents collide you see spectacu- 
lar spray dashing 20, 30, and more feet into 
the air. On other shorelines you see sprays 
from water striking rocks; this spray is 
simply water striking water. 

Most visitors come to the national sea- 
shore to spend a day on the long beaches or 
to camp in tents or trailers for a week or two 
smack up against the dunes. They come 
over on free bridges and ferries to bathe 
in the surf, swim in the sound—and also to 
wade in history. 

The first English colonizing attempt in 
America was on sandy Roanoke Island, which 
lies in the sound just back of the Outer 
Banks. It was on the Outer Banks in 1903 
that the Wrights made the first successful 


birthplace of radio. Reginald A. Fessenden 
is credited with achieving, in 1902, the first 
long-distance transmission of the human 
voice by wireless telephone—te., radio. His 
messages were passed between a 50-foot 
tower erected just north of the Cape 
and another 52 miles away on Roanoke 
Island. 

In 1923 still another innovator came to 
the Outer Banks—Brig. Gen. Billy Mitchell. 
At the southern tip of the national seashore 
today you can see the improvised airstrip 
from which his men took off to sink two 
old battleships anchored as test targets near 
Diamond Shoals. In 20 minutes Mitchell's 
planes changed the whole theory of modern 
warfare. 

In both world wars German submarines 
haunted the area—one man today tells of 
climbing the lighthouse at the Cape during 
World War I and seeing four tankers burn- 
ing simultaneously. This lighthouse is the 
tallest in the United States, and national 
seashore visitors are privileged to climb its 
268 steps. 

But most visitors come to get away from 
the works of man. On this wilderness shore 
line, human effort seems puny compared 
with the power of wind and sea. The inlet 
through which the English ships brought 
our first colonists was closed by drifting 
sands at least 150 years ago. The wind and 
sea did this huge engineering job. A few 
miles south, visitors see a long-abandoned 
highway bridge over dry land—the waters cut 
an inlet here around 1730, and closed it up 
200 years lated. The Wrights flew at the 
base of Kill Deyil Hill, a sand dune 90 feet 
high. But the wind has piled up other 
dunes here nearly twice that height and 
kept them moving, covering live forests in 
their paths and uncovering dead ones left 
behind. t 

The national seashore draws visitors the 
year round, 470,000 last year against 340,000 
the year before and 100,000 in 1953. More 
than half come during the summer, but the 
3 oe have their attractions, too. 

ore and more people are beginning to rec- 
ognize the particular charms of an autumn 
seashore—the sea, the skies, the vegetation, 
even the sand, take on strange and marvelous 
colors. Autumn at Hatteras is when fishing 
is at its best. 

In early winter people come to watch the 
arrival of the greater snow geese—about 10,- 
000 of the 35,000 known population of the 
fowl feed for weeks on the roots of salt-marsh 
Brasses. Then in late winter commercial 
fishing begins on the beaches, and many 
visitors like to watch the men hauling nets 
in the surf. In spring come bird watchers. 

Shoudn’t we have more places like this? 
And shouldn't we secure them before It's too 
late? Twenty-five years ago the National 
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Park Service made a survey of the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, found numbers of unspoiled 
Stretches of seashore, and recommended 12 
major strips for preservation as national sea- 
shores, The Hatteras strip was acquired, but 
the 11 others were lost; they have long since 
gone into private and commercial develop- 
ment. 

During the past 5 years anonymous donors 
have provided funds for detailed surveys of 
all our coasts. In 10,923 miles of shoreline 
the survey teams found 194 areas which had 
potentialities for public use and recreation. 
Twelve of these were recommended by the 
National Park Service as national seashores: 
one on the Atlantic coast, five on the Pacific, 
one on the gulf coast, and five along the Great 
Lakes. Last spring the Secretary of the In- 
terior, with the approval of the President, 
recommended legislation to set up national 
Seashores at three of these locations: on Cape 
Cod, on Padre Island off the southernmost 
Coast of Texas, and at Oregon Dunes, about 
halfway between California and Washington. 

All three would make marvelous national 
Seashores. They have superlative values that 
Warrant permanent preservation; they are 
geographically well separated, and they have 
distinctly different park characteristics. The 
Cape Cod area has the longest undeveloped 
Sweep of beach in New England—bnacked by 
cliffs 150 feet high, a picturesque hinterland, 
and much history. Padre Island, a barrier 
reef, offers 98 miles of remote subtropical 
beaches with fascinating birdlife. The Ore- 
gon Dunes area includes wide sandy beaches, 
the most spectacular sand dunes in North 
America (450 feet high), and lakes sheltered 
by dense coniferous forests undergrown with 
Masses of rhodbdendron. 

We should move quickly to set up these 
three new national seashores, and we should 
create at least one on the Great Lakes—the 
Nation's longest shoreline. Then—before it 
is too late—we should plan for still more un- 
til our great system of national parks, with 
their scenic wonders, is matched by an 
equally great system of national seashores, 
With their opportunities for public recreation 
rege inspiring surroundings at the edge of 

sen. 


Address by Secretary of Agriculture Exra 
Taft Benson Before Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an excellent 
address by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, which 
he delivered before the Illinois State 
` ber of Commerce. In this address, 
fe. Presented the facts in a direct, ef- 

€ctive fashion and received widespread 
favorable comment. 


There being no objection, the address 


Vas ordered to be printed 
as follows. p in the RECORD, 


Avenues BY SECRETARY or AGRICULTURE EZRA 
APT BENSON BEFORE ILLINON STATE CHAM- 
BER OF Commerncr, 1960 STATEWIDE AGRI- 
I TURE- BUSINESS CONFERENCE, CHICAGO, 
LL.. AvGUST 31, 1960 


I deeply ap 
preciate being your guest at 
‘his statewide agriculture-business confer- 
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ence. It is good to meet again my friends 
of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce—and 
I see here many other friends, both rural 
and city. May I take this opportunity to 
commend you of the Illinois Chamber and 
the farmers of this State for the sound posi- 
tion you have held on farm questions 
through the years, I thank you in particular 
for the firm support you have given to me 
in my humble efforts. 

This, no doubt, is my last appearance be- 
fore you as Secretary of Agriculture: So it 
is appropriate that we think back over the 
past 744 years—and that we ask ourselves 
what has been learned that can be applied 
to the future. 

What have we learned? It seems to me we 
have learned some old lessons anew. 

We have learned that the supreme test of 
any government policy, agricultural or other, 
is this: “How will it affect the character, 
morale, and well-being of our people?“ 

We have learned that the future of agri- 
culture and the preservation of a sound eco- 
nomie system depend upon the vigorous re- 
emphasis of the principles, benefits, and 
values of private competitive enterprise. No 
group in America is in a better position 
to contribute to this need than those who 
live on the farms and ranches of America, 

We have learned that price supports on 
storable commodities can be useful in pro- 
viding protection to the farm-producing 
plant and helping to stabilize national food 
supplies. But price supports which prevent 
production shifts toward a balanced supply 
jn terms of demand—price supports which 
encourage uneconomic production and result 
in continuing heavy surpluses and subsi- 
dies—these must be avoided. 

We have learned that the principles of 
economic freedom are applicable to farm 
problems, We need a minimum of restric- 
tions on farm production and marketing to 
permit the maximum of dependence on com- 
petitive free market prices as the best guides 
to production and consumption. Farmers 
should not be placed in a position of working 
for government bounty rather than produc- 
ing for a free market. 

We have learned that inefficiency should 
not be subsidized in agriculture or any other 

nt of our economy. Relief programs 
should be operated as such—not as an ald 
to the entire agricultural industry. Emer- 
gency programs should be terminated as soon 
as the emergency is over. 

And above all, I hope we have learned 
anew that freedom is a God-given, eternal 
principle vouchsafed to us under the Con- 
stitution. It must be continually guarded 
as something more precious than life itself. 
It is doubtful if any man can be politically 
free who depends upon the State for sus- 
tenance. A completely planned and subsi- 
dized economy weakens initiative, discour- 
ages industry, destroys character, and de- 
moralizes the people. An uncorrupted citi- 
zenry builds a great State. No State ever 
built an uncorrupted citizen. 

I say we have learned these things. By 
that I mean that the great majority of those 
who have studied the farm problem recognize 
these things as true. 

But this does not mean that the facts are 
no longer being misrepresented. 

There are those in this land who are still 
striving with all their energies to make the 
farm problem a political Issue. This is de- 
plorable. Our agriculture is neither Republi- 
can nor Democratic. It is American. 

There are a few who think the way to win 
favor with rural people is by of 
unsound, unworkable, pie-in-the-sky poli- 
cles and But farm people are not 
on the auction block. Their votes are not 
for sale to the highest bidder. Those who 
believe otherwise insult the intelligence and 
integrity of our farmers. 
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Farm problems will never be resolved by 
passionate charges and countercharges—by 
flagrant misrepresentation—or by seeking 
out scapegoats. 

Farm problems will finally be solved only 
through honest appraisal, frank and sincere 
discussion, adherence to sound economic 
principles, and devotion to the best interests 
of this country. I have faith in the people 
of this Nation. They will not be deceived by 
false promises and false charges. 

The pessimista who predicted 1960 would 
be a bad year for farmers are being disap- 
pointed. 

The outlook for hogs is favorable. 

Cattle producers are experiencing a good 
year—on top of some of the best years in 
their history. 

Milk prices are running above a year ago 
rie income in 1860 will hit vik alltime 

gh. 

Exports for the 12 months that ended June 
30 set a new record for volume and were 
close to the record of 1957 in dollar value. 

Wheat exports have been sharply 
during the past 12 months. 

A million bales were cut from the cotton 
carryover this year, and cotton stocks on 
August 1 were the smallest since 1953. 

These are some of the specific facts. What 
about the overall picture? 

Farmers’ assets are at a record high of. $204 
billion, up $41 billion since 1953. 

Farm debts are less than 12 percent of farm 
assets, 

The standard of living among our rural 
people was never better. 

On the other hand, as a farmer for many 
years, I do not minimize the seriousness of 
the very real problems our farmers are still 
facing: Notably the cost-price squeeze, infia- 
tion, and continuing Government-stimulat- 
ed surpluses of a few commodities. But the 
cure for these ills is not to give the patient 
another dose of what made him sick in the 
first place. Yet that is precisely what some 
are urging today. 

This situation that is called the farm 
problem is not just a farm problem—it is a 
national problem. 

It is a national problem because of the 
heavy drain of tax dollars that it entails. 
And it is a national problem because 
efforts to deal with it have carried the coun- 
try far along the road to Government regi- 
mentation and control over agriculture. 
Many of our farmers have lost far too much 
of their freedom to plant, to compete, to 
market, and to make their own decisions. 

This is what is back of our repeated ap- 
peals for sound new farm laws. 

Farmers are not to blame for the troubles 
the Nation is having—in wheat, for example. 
The American farmer deserves our unstinting 
praise for his amazing productivity. Never 
in history have so many been fed so well 
by so few. 

The difficulties we are having are largely 
the result of old laws and the refusal of 
the Congress to make long-needed changes. 

Now let me take issue right here with a 
false statement that has been made and is 
still being made, 

It is sald, The Congress gave Benson just 
about all that he asked for. This is Benson’s 
program, and it isn't working.” 

That is a false statement. We do not 
have, and we never have had, anywhere 
near the full program we asked for. 

When we took office in January 1953, our 
hands were tied for 2 years by the rigid 
90-percent-of-parity price-support law then 
on the books, 


could, we asked the Con- 
As soon as we d. ep e 


trom 
of parity. We. got a range of 82 ½ to 90 for 
the first year and 75 
But then Congress passed a bill 
the old 90-percent law, and the 
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Next, Congress set up the soil bank, in- 
cluding the acreage reserve which we recom- 
mended as an emergency measure. But Con- 
gress made the acreage reserve applicable to 
1956, despite the fact that much of the 1956 
crop was already planted, and in the face 
of my warning that it was too late to do any 
good that year. And they tried to blame us 
for that. 

In 1958 we asked that price supports be 
widened to a range of 60 to 90 percent of 
parity, What Congress gave us was a weak 
compromise—a fairly satisfactory program 
for corn; a stopgap program moving in the 
right direction for cotton; some improvement 
in rice; and nothing for wheat, tobacco, or 
peanuts. 

And there, for all practical purposes, is 
where matters stand. Time and again in 
1959 and this year President Eisenhower and 
all of us have urged Congress to choose 
among several alternatives which would im- 
prove the situation, but Congress refuses 
to act. 

We do not have the program we asked for. 
We have a little of what we recommended, 
but even this came too late to be most 
effective, 

Where we have had, or have been given, 
the authority to make price supports real- 
istic, the results have been good. 

Corn is an example. Corngrowers last 
year were finally free to plant as their own 
good judgment dictated. The immediate re- 
sult was some increase in acreage. How- 
ever, acreage has stabilized this year, and 
1960 production is estimated at 6 percent 
below 1959. But corn consumption is run- 
ning 9 percent ahead of a year ago. 

Dairying is another example, even though 
we don’t have all the flexibility needed. 
Supply and demand for milk are practically 
in balance—for the first time in 8 years, 
Dairy products are moving into markets 
rather than government warehouses and in- 
come is at an alltime high. 

Where the old price support, acreage con- 
trol law did not apply—as for hogs, cattle, 
fruits, and vegetables, for example—farmers 
have generally done a good job of develop- 
ing markets and adjusting supply to de- 
mand, Soybean producers especially have 
shown what can be done in the way of de- 
veloping markets in the absence of controls 
and price fixing. Nationally, soybeans are 
the fifth most important crop as a source 
of income. Here in the Midwest they are 
second only to corn. 

I am attaching to this text a rather full 
statement, amplifying what I have just said 
about how much of our recommended pro- 
gram was actually legislated. 

Very little is to be gained at this stage, 
however, by documenting responsibility 
against our critics—even though strange as 
it seems, they ure actually trying to blame 
use for the results of the programs they de- 
signed and which they refuse to change. 
Let us rather call attention to what has been 
accomplished during the past 734 years and 
then chart what I consider to be a sound 
and safe path for the future. 

As I have indicated, we have made limited 
progress toward sounder price support pro- 
grams through the Agricultural Act of 
1954—the act of 1956—and the act of 1958. 

Four-fifths of agriculture is free, and do- 
ing fairly well. Out of about 250 farm com- 
modities produced commercially only five 
are under acreage controls, 

But we still need legislation—for wheat 
especially. And Congress refuses to take 
action. 


We have made progress in extending to 
farm people legitimate benefits hitherto long 
denied them, 

Social security has been extended to farm 
families and farm workers. 


The unfair Federal tax on gasoline used 
on farms has been repealed. And I am im- 
mensely proud to be able to say that the 
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Tural development program, started by this 
administration—the first real concerted ef- 
fort to deal with the special needs of low- 
income farmers—is progressing in over 30 
States and Puerto Rico. 

We have moved ahead in the conservation 
of natural resources. During the past 714 
years farmers have applied more conserva- 
tion to their farms than in any similar 
period in history, 

Our national forests are being developed 
and improved as never before. We devel- 
oped new water-management programs and 
expanded existing programs. We established 
the Great Plains conseryation program in 
1956. 

We have made progress in research. 

Appropriations for agricultural research 
have been increased by 117 percent since 
1953. A large part of these funds is being 
used to expand markets and find new uses 
for our farm abundance, and to develop new 
crops for current needs, 

We have made progress in credit, 

We made the Farm Credit Administration 
an independent agency, in large measure 
farmer owned and farmer controlled. 

We substantially improved the services of 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
the Farmers Home Administration. 

We assisted ranchers with the biggest 
drought relief programs in U.S. history. 
Nearly $1 billion has been extended in dis- 
aster and drought aid since 1953—most of it 
during the serlous droughts of 1953 through 
1956. Such aid enabled many fine farm and 
ranch families to stay on the land. 

Through various programs we have held 
down the accumulation of surpluses. Ex- 
cept for realistic adjustments in price sup- 
ports, surplus disposal activities, and the 
soll bank, surplus accumulations might have 
risen $14 billion above existing totals. 

More than 28 million acres of farmland 
have been taken out of production by the 
conservation reserve program of the soil 
bank. These acres would have otherwise 
added to surpluses. Instead, participating 
farmers are making unprecedented strides in 
conserving soil, water, forests, and wildlife 
resources. 

The special milk program was inaugurated 
in 1954. In 1960, it operated in 83,000 
school and child-care institutions where 
nearly 24 billion half pints of milk helped 
improve diets of our children. 

The food for peace program is moving 
ahead. We are working closely with Can- 
ada, Australia, France, and Argentina to 
promote wider use of surplus wheat, 

We have made an outstanding record in 
donating surplus food to deserving people 
at home and abroad. Over 20 million U.S. 
citizens and some 60 million people in 91 
foreign countries received such donations 
last year. 

No nation under Heaven has ever been so 
generous with its abundance, Every Amer- 
ican who knows the story is proud of our 
record of sharing. 

We have made great progress in expanding 
exports. 


During the past 7 years the yalue of our 
farm exports was the greatest for any 7-year 
period in history—26.5 billion. 

In the fiscal year just past, the volume 
of our agricultural exports reached a new 
alltime high. Eight products set new all- 
time export records. The eight were feed 
grains, poultry meat, soybeans and cotton- 
seed oil, dried beans, tallow, variety meats, 
and hops. 

The size of the export job that American 
farmers are doing is indicated by the fact 
that half their wheat production and nearly 


half of their cotton production last year 
moved abroad. 


As you know, I have just recently returned 


from an 18-day market development trip to 
Western Europe and the Middle East. 
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It was a fruitful trip—part of a long- 
range world agricultural trade and market 
development program which has taken me to 
some 35 foreign countries on 5 trade trips 
in the past 5 years. 

We observed the agriculture of these coun- 
tries. We noted the operation of our agri- 
cultural export program. We investigated 
the possibilities of increased agricultural 
trade. We met government officials and rep- 
resentatives of the trade and encouraged 
good will between the United States and 
these nations, 

And we found that despite all the ten- 
sions in the world today and despite all the 
propaganda, offered daily by allen Ideologies 
to distort the image of America, this Na- 
tion is still held in high esteem and great 
trust by millions of citizens in virtually 
every land, 

We not only received every courtesy and 
consideration by our hosts in each country; 
we received every assurance of true and 
lasting friendship. 

The late Wendell Willkie once stressed 
the well of goodwill that abounds in the 
world for America. I would stress it again 
today. I sincerely hope that we have added 
a bit to the well. 

We found farmers everywhere—from 
Flanders, to Amsterdam, to the Nile Delta, 
to the coastal plain of Israel—much the 
same in aspirations and outlook as our 
farmers here in Illinois and throughout the 
United States. Within the limitations im- 
posed by geography, fertility of soll, and 
economics, they strive for the same freedom 
to plan, to plant, and to harvest and mar- 
ket that we all seek. They all pray for 
peace with all nations. Farm people cer- 
tainly speak a common language and in the 
fields of trade and agriculture, I believe we 
will discover ways to bridge the gaps in 
mutual understanding so sorely needed in 
this world of 1960. 

The farmers of the United States support 
multilateral trade based on comparative 
economic advantage. Trade is a two- 
Way street. Everywhere we went we 
Stressed our interest in expanding markets. 

American agricultural representatives 
must continue to emphasize the need for 
trade liberalization. American farmers need 
to see their sales to Western Europe steadily 
increased in the months and years ahead. 
This makes economic sense. 

In the Middle East there are many op- 
portunities for opening new markets and 
enlearging present ones. 

Our food for peace program is making a 
great contribution toward Improving the 
level of living in the Middle East. 

I repeat—we can all be proud of the way 
the products of our farms are helping peo- 
ple help themselves, Our agricultural pro- 
ace ability is now every- 
where. So is our genero 
e ge us sharing of our 

These are the facts. Such is the record 
of our 7½ years of stewardship, When the 
history of this period of our agriculture is 
written years hence, this will be revealed 
as & period of great and lasting progress. 
The groundwork has been laid for the kind 
of prosperous, oxpanding, and free agricul- 
ture that is so basic to a strong, virile, se- 
3 We have reversed the trend 

years toward a controlled * 
ized agriculture. ee 


We have here tn the United States the 
most advunced agricultural plant in all his- 
tory—the most skillful, best equipped 
farmers in the world—the finest, most 
abundant food supply ever. For the first 
time in history we dare to think about 
Overcoming, around the world, man's an- 
clent enemy, hunger. 


We are in a cold war with communism. 
In this confilct, our agriculture is one of 
our greatest assets. The productivity of our 
farmers outclasses that of Russian farmers, 
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four or five to one. This is a tremendous 
asset. The underdeveloped nations need our 
agricultural science and our food. Let us 
continue to put this adyantage to work. 

In short, let us focus on our opportunities. 

To do this most successfully, we need to 
complete the progress of the past 7 years, 

The fundamental economics of the farm 
dilemma is simple—it is the politics of the 
problem that is baffling. What farmers want 
and need is less government in the farming 
business—iless politics in agriculture. 

As we move forward, especially during 
the next 2 politically charged months, we 
must ever remember that— 

Farmers are also good citizens, interested 
in peace, fiscal integrity, balanced budgets, 
and a sound econoniy—as well as in farm 
prices. 

Farmers know that the high prices of 
1952—so often referred to by some dema- 
Fogs— were not due to 90-percent sup- 
Ports but to war, the insatiable demands and 
inflation of war. Our critics who would take 
Credit for high wartime prices might well 
morn the responsibility for the casualty lists 


Farmers know that Government tinkering 
With controls on production, marketing, and 
Prices has been a colossal failure. 

know that political hopefuls who 
Promise pie-in-the-sky 100 t of so- 


called parity income will not be able to de- 


liver on their political promises. 

Farmers know that the so-called parity 
Mmdex—with an ancient base of 50 years ago 
is an outmoded and weak measuring rod. 

Farmers know that four-fifths of agricul- 
ture is free of controls, pretty well in bal- 
ance, and doing fairly well, and that most 
farmers want freedom to make their own 
te without Government regimenta- 


Farmers know that the private competi- 
tive enterprise system is the best—that it 
has given us mòre of the good things of life 

any other system—and that it must 
be preserved, safeguarded, and strengthened. 
ers know that price must be per- 
mitted to play its traditional role in direct- 
ing production and consumption—that Gov- 
erument price fixing destroys markets, regi- 
Ments farmers, piles up surpluses in Gov- 
1 t warehouses, and puts burdens on 
armers and all other taxpayers. 

Farmers know they must have expanding 
Markets and that a Government warehouse 
is not a market. 

; Tes; the fundamental economics of the 
raat Problem is simple—less government 

farming. Quit trying to fix prices un- 
— from which now the twin evils 

Production for Government warehouses 
ka control of farmers. Emphasize mar- 
Sn increased efficiency, and competitive 
h Pi Eliminate Government’s strangle- 
Tee: agriculture. This is the solution. 

* 

It is 8 is clearly charted. It is right. 
an in broad outline is what we need 


First, we need to expand the food-for- 
e Program, Remarkable use has been 
de of our surplus stocks through special 
sport Programs, but there are additional 
ee that can be taken. Food can serve 
edenanttarlan needs in foreign lands, aid in 
ae nomic development, and serve the cause 
Peace and freedom. 
1 we should press forward even more 
E rously than at present with programs 
meti oe to develop new foreign and do- 
‘ines © markets, including new industrial 
£, lor our farm Products. 
ird, we need laws to improve the price- 
8 mechanism by providing levels of 
tes Support that will allow farm commodi- 
hots to move into regular morketing chan- 
f » and at the same time afford adequate 
de protection, ‘This will open the way 
further relaxation of con- 


trols over farm production, and toward an 
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agriculture that is on a free, sound, and 
profitable basis. 

Fourth, we need to adjust further the use 
of farmland in accordance with needs by 
such a program as an expanded conserva- 
tion reserve. 

Fifth, the rural development program 
should be emphasized and expanded as 
rapidly as is feasible. Through private and 
public cooperation, we can improve voca- 
tional education, offer more effective em- 
ployment services, and encourage local in- 
dustrialization and other economic activities 
as well as better farming. We can help our 
small farmers make adjustments which they 
want and need to make to improve their 
standard of living. 

These are the policies American agricul- 
ture needs: Policies that bulld farm markets; 
policies that permit dynamic adjustments 
to the rapidly changing science of agricul- 
ture; policies that will strengthen our fam- 
ily farms as sound economic units; policies 
which will always dignify the individual 
farmer and his family in the free atmosphere 
of a vigorous and prosperous America. 

If we resolutely advance such policies, I 
am convinced that the most exciting decade 
of our entire experience lies Just ahead of us. 
The future is filled with absorbing chal- 
lenges. 

Production per man will continue to in- 
crease. Living standards for all of us are 
bound to reach new heights. America will 
be secure because she remains strong and 
strong because she remains free. 

In January, I shall go back to my full- 
time work as a churchman. It is natural 
for anyone in that position to look back 
over his shoulder at the road he has trav- 
eled. As I do so, I can tell you frankly 
that—many times in the past 8 years—I 
have wished that I might have occupied this 
office in a period of fewer stresses and 
strains. But it is not ours to pick and 
choose entirely when and under what con- 
ditions we shall serve. 

We must all do our jobs as we understand 
them and under such circumstances as the 
Lord provides. 

Of one thing in particular I am proud. 
We have never ceased upon our 
farm people that to exchange principles for 
government handouts is a sorry bargain. 
Giving without earning, rights without re- 
sponsibilities, and freedom without vigilance 
are but figments of an imagination gone 
wild. 

It is my hope and my prayer that you, the 
people of this choice Nation, will never per- 
mit this land to fall prey to a mammoth, cen- 
tralized, paternalistic government on the 
pretext that such a government can by de- 
cree create and dispense health, wealth, and 
happiness to a subservient people. 

As we face the critical decisions just ahead, 
city people and rural alike, let us in the 
words of Abraham Lincoln 100 years ago “do 
nothing through passion and ill temper.” 
Let us “stand by our duty, fearlessly and ef- 
fectively. * * * Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith, let us, to 
the end, do our duty as we understand it.“ 

God grant it may be so. 


Want To Be Pushed Around? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial from the Prairie City, Iowa, News 
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was called to my attention some days ago. 
It will, no doubt, be of interest to the 
Members of the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Want To BE PUSHED AROUND? 


You don't see pickets on fences much any- 
more, But we're likely to see pickets— 
human pickets—around new homes under 
construction, blocking progress, increasing 
costs, delaying occupancy and thumbing 
their noses at our cherished traditions of 
freedom and fair play. 

And if it happens, the home-buyer is go- 
ing to be rocked. 

Not by the home builder. 

Not by the mortgage lender. 

But by the Congress in passing identical 
measures now before the House and Senate 
which would legalize secondary boycotts at 
the construction site. This proposal is gen- 
erally referred to as the common situs 
picketing bill, Its viciousness in menacing 
all construction of every kind has been fre- 
quently pointed out. Its recent illegal ap- 
plication at the Cape Canaveral missile base, 
halted by court injunction, provided a per- 
fect example of how organized labor could 
hamstring national defense. But the home 
builder may still have thought: “This can't 
louse me up." So we'll pick an instance out 
of the heap: 

A home builder has been doing business 
for years with a highly reputable electrical 
firm. A union has been trying unsuccess- 
fully to organize its employees, They want 
no pert of the union. 

So the union (under protection of the 
law it is bi ming Congress to pass) 
throws its big punch. It puts a picket line 
around the builder's construction site, It 
has no fight with the builder, and certainly 
none with the citizen for whom the home is 
being built., This pressure is designed to 
force employees of the electrical subcontrac- 
tor to join a union—even though they don't 
want to. 

Who's hurt? Beyond those immediately 
involved, every potential home buyer is hurt. 
If a union can set up picket lines to force 
unwilling members mto the dues-paying 
ranks, it can establish these secondary picket 
lines for any purpese. 

Suppose a union doesn't want a new build- 
ing material to go into a house. Suppose it 
doesn't want an eficient new construction to 
be used. It can throw up a picket line. 

This can h And if it does, it is the 
end of the line for all who expect that new 
materials and methods will mean better 
homes at lower costs. 

And this will happen unless enough 
ordinary citizens object loudly enough to 
offset union pressure for this common situs 
picketing bill. Got a pencil? 


Procedural Reform of House Rules To 
Assure Majority Rule Is Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious that procedural reform of the 
House rules is necessary to assure major- 
ity rule, responsive to the needs of our 
time. The platform committee on which 
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I had the privilege to serve at the recent 
Democratic Convention in Los Angeles, 
wrote the following plank on congres- 
sional procedures, subsequently adopted 
by the convention: s 

In order that the will of the American 
people may be expressed upon all legislative 
proposals, we urge that action be taken at 
the beginning of the 87th Congress to im- 
prove congressional procedures so that ma- 
jority rule prevails and decisions can be made 
after reasonable debate without being 
blocked by a minority in either House. 

The Rules of the House of Representatives 
should be so amended as to make sure that 
bills reported by legislative committees reach 
the floor for consideration without undue 
delay. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include two studies on this subject pre- 
pared by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress at my 
request. One discusses the operation 
of the 21-day rule in effect during the 
81st Congress; the other study discusses 
proposed Rules Committee reforms, 
classified according to their relation to 
various concepts of Rules Committee 
functions. They follow: 

OPERATION OF 21-Day RULE DURING 818 

CONGRESS 


The 21-day rule remained in effect through- 
out the 81st Congress (1949-50), despite a de- 
termined effort to repeal it early in the 2d 
session, A coalition led by Congressman 
Cox, of Georgie, was defeated on January 20, 
1950, by a vote of 236 to 183. The rule 
proved effective in preventing a permanent 
blockade of important legislation by the 
Rules Committee. During the ist session 
of the 81st Congress it brought an antipoll 
tax bill and a rivers and harbors bill to the 
House floor for a successful vote and forced 
action on housing and minimum wage bills. 

the 2d session it enabled the House 
to vote for the National Science Foundation, 
Alaska and Hawaii statehood legislation, the 
national minerals act, a veterans’ hospital 
bill, and a joint resolution for U.S. partici- 
pation in certain international tions. 
Altogether, during the 81st Congress eight 
measures were brought to the floor of the 
House and passed by resort to the 21-day rule, 
and its existence forced the Rules Committee 
to act in other cases. (House Calendar, final 
edition, 81st Cong., p. 114.) 

On January 3, 1951, a bipartisan coalition 
regained control of the situation and ob- 
tained repeal of the 21-day rule by a vote of 
247 to 179 after a bitter fight. As a result, 
the power of the Rules Committee to ob- 
struct bills was restored and exercised dur- 
ing the 62d and later Congresses. For ex- 
ample, a bill authorizing the shipment of 
wheat to India was held up by the commit- 
tee for many weeks in 1951 until it had 
been amended to conform to committee 
views. “Until the 21-day rule is restored,” 
said Representative HOLIFIELD, “we can ex- 
pect further situations in which a few 
men, strategically situated In the Rules 
Committee, can impose their will on the 
Congress and prevent the enactment of leg- 
lation deemed by the House majority to be 
essential to the security and welfare of this 
Nation.” (Hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, on the Organization and Op- 
eration of Congress, June 1951, p. 52.) 

CASES OF ACTUAL USE OF NEW PROCEDURES 


1. The first use of the new procedure was 
in connection with the bill (HR. 3199) pro- 
hibiting the payment of poll taxes as a 
condition of voting in elections for national 
officers, The anti-poll-tax bill was favorably 
reported by the Committee on House Ad- 
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ministration on June 24, 1949 (Rept. No. 
912). On July 1, Chairman Norton filed a 
resolution (H. Res. 276) providing for the 
consideration of H.R, 3199. Thereafter the 
resolution was never discussed in the Rules 
Committee, and after a lapse of 21 days the 
poll-tax bill was called up on the floor of the 
House on July 25 and passed on July 25, 
1949. 

2. The second instance of the use of the 
new procedure was in connection with the 
rivers and harbors bill (H.R. 5472). This 
bill was favorably reported from the Com- 
mittee on Publie Works on July 6, 1949 
(Rept. No. 969). Chairman Whittington 
immediately applied to the Rules Committee 
for a rule allowing floor consideration of the 
bill, but after a delay of 22 days it was appar- 
ent that no rule would be granted. On July 
28, therefore, Mr. Whittington, by direction 
of the unanimous vote of his committee, 
filed a resolution (H. Res. 302) providing for 
the consideration of H.R, 5472 under the new 
21-day rule. On August 29, the House ap- 
proved the resolution and passed the bill. 

During the consideration of the resolution 
three members of the Rules Committee ex- 
plained its refusal to grant a rule on this 
bill. Mr. Sabath stated it was “because of 
the belief that it was purely a pork-barrel 
bill.” Mr. Cox stated that it was their feel- 
ing the condition of the Treasury and the 
financial condition of the country were such 
as to make it not advisable for the granting 
of authorizations or the commitments which 
the bill permits.“ Mr. Wadsworth explained 
that the Rules Committee had become deeply 
conoerned over the general tendency of leg- 
islation as it might affect the future financial 
commitments of the Government. * * * The 
poor, old Rules Committee,” he said, “is the 
only committee that has apparently been 
interested in understanding and measuring 
this trend. * * * If we keep on this way the 
Government will be bankrupt.” 

3. The third case involved a bill (HR. 
$31) for statehood for Alaska. This bill was 
reported from the Public Lands Committee 
on March 10, 1949 (Rept. No. 255). After 
failing to get a rule, Mr, Peterson, chairman 
of Public Lands, by direction of that com- 
mittee, called up House Resolution 217 on 
January 23, 1950, a resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 331. After debate, 
the resolution was agreed to on the same day 
by a vote of 373 to 25. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 8lst Cong., 2d sess., pp. 772-782.) 
Subsequently, H.R. 331 passed the House on 
March 3, 1950. 

4. The fourth instance also occurred on 
January 23, 1950, and involved a bill (H.R. 
49) to enable the people of Hawalli to form 
a constitution and State government and to 
be admitted into the Union. This bill had 
been reported from the Public Lands Com- 
mittee on March 10, 1949 (Rept. No. 254). 
After failing to get a rule, Mr. Peterson, 
chairman of Public Lands, by direction of 
that committee, called up House Resolution 
218 on January 23, 1950, a resolution pro- 
viding for the consideration of HR. 49. After 
tlebate, the resolution was agreed to on the 
same day. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 8lst 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 782-785.) Subsequently, 
H.R. 49 passed the House on March 7, 1950. 

5. The fifth case concerned a bill (H.R. 
4846) to establish the National Science 
Foundation. This bill was reported from the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on June 14, 1949 (Rept, No. 796). After 
remaining in the Committee on Rules for 
more than 21 days without being reported, 
Mr. Crosser called up House Resolution 321 
on February 27, 1950, a resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 4846. After 
debate, the resolution was agreed to on the 
same day. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 8lst 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 2406-2410.) Subse- 
quently, H.R, 4846 was laid on the table on 
March 1, 1950, and S. 247 was passed in Meu 
thereof. 
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6, The sixth instance related to a bill (H.R, 
5965) to provide for the construction of cer- 
tain Veterans“ Administration hospitals. 
This bill was reported from the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs on August 24, 1949 
(Rept. No. 1315). After remaining in the 
Committee on Rules for more than 21 days 
without being reported, Chairman Rankin 
called up House Resolution 348 on April 24, 
1950, a resolution providing for the consid- 
eration of H.R. 5965. After debate, the reso- 
lution and bill were agreed to on the same 
day. (CONGRESSIONAL RECÒRD, Blst Cong., 
2d sess., pp. 5604-5620.) 

7. The seventh case involved a joint reso- 
lution (H.J, Res. 334) to amend certain laws 
providing for membership and participation 
by the United States in certain International 
organizations. This resolution was reported 
from the Foreign Affairs Committee on Au- 
gust 11, 1949 (Rept. No. 1257). Chairman 
Kee of Foreign Affairs, called up House Res- 
olution 350, a resolution providing for the 
consideration of the joint resolution, under 
the 21-day rule. After debate, the resolu- 
tion passed the House on June 12, 1950. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 81st Cong., 2d sess., 
pp. 8471-8473.) Subsequently, House Joint 
Resolution 334 passed the House on June 22, 
1950. 

8. The eighth and last case concerned a 
bill (S. 2105) (H.R. 5725) to stimulate ex- 
‘ploration for and conservation of strategic 
and critical ores, metals, and minerals. 
This bill was reported from the Public Lands 
Committee on October 11, 1949 (Rept. No. 
1416). After remaining In the Committee 
on Rules for more than 21 days without be- 
ing reported or acted on, Chairman Peter- 
son called up House Resolution 419 on March 
13, 1950, a resolution providing for the con- 
sideration of S. 2105. After debate, the 
resolution passed the House on the same 
day, (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 8lst Cong., 
2d sess., pp. 3227-3239.) The bill had failed 
under suspensions, October 17, 1949; and 
failed of passage, March 16, 1950. 

CASES IN WHICH THREAT OF NEW PROCEDURE 
FORCED ACTION 


1. One case in which the “antibottleneck- 
ing! rule passed by the House apparently had 
a forceful effect on the Rules Committee was 
in connection with the housing and slum 
clearance bill (H.R. 4009). This bill was re- 
ported from Banking and Currency on May 
16, 1949, by a vote of 14 to 7. A similar 
bill (S. 1070) had passed the Senate by a 
vote of 57 to 13. Chairman SPENCE applied 
to the Rules Committee for a rule, but the 
committee delayed, held hearings for 8 days, 
and delayed some more. On June 7 the 
Rules Committee voted 7 to 5 to table the 
housing bill, whereupon Mr. SPENCE filed a 
resolution to bypass Rules. Responding to 
this move and to pressure from the House 
leadership and in part, perhaps, to public 
opinion, the Rules Committee finally re- 
versed itself and cleared the housing measure 
for floor consideration by a vote of 8 to 4. 
And on June 29, 1949, the House passed the 

g Act of 1949. 

In explaining his final vote to report a 
rule for the consideration of the national 
housing bill, Mr. Cox voiced his belief that 
“considering it under a special rule will af- 
ford better opportunity for resistance than 
would be the case if considered under the 
new discharge rule.” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, June 14, 1949, p. 7833.) 

2, Another case in which the new discharge 
Procedure forced action by the Rules Com- 
mittee was in connection with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1949. A minimum-wage 
Dill (H.R. 3190) was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on March 16, 
1949. Chairman Lestnsxr asked for a rule 
on this bill, but was informed by Mr. Sabath, 
chairman of Rules, that “I could not see my 
way clear whereby I could obtain favorable 
action on his resolution” because of the oppo- 
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sition of the four Republican and three Dem- 
ocratic members of the Rules Committee.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 8, 1949, p. 
11208.) Thereafter, on April 7, Mr. LESINSKI 
filed House Resolution 183 to discharge the 
Rules Committee under the 21-day rule. 

Four months later, on August 5, Chair- 
man LEsINSKI appeared before the Rules 
Committee at its invitation and requested a 
Tule on HR. 5856, a revised version of the 
original minimum-wage bill which, he stated, 
“was developed and passed by a majority of 
the Committee” on Education and Labor. 
After considerable confusion, the Rules 
Committee on August 8 reported House Reso- 
lution 183 which provided for the considera- 
tion of the revised minimum-wage bill (H.R. 
5856). After debate, the Lucas substitute 
for this bill, as amended, passed the House 
on August 11. 

It was evident from the debate on the 
House floor on August 8 that the Rules 
Committee would not have granted a rule 
on the Lesinski bill had it not been for 
the new 21-day discharge procedure. Chair- 
man Sabath admitted as much himself when 


Rules, as constituted, 
ve granted a rule on the original 
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that had the chairman's 
order today under House 
rule never would have been 
the majority of the Com- 
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other statements made in the course 

this rule are of collateral 
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House billa which have had no consideration 
in those committees.’ (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
Ono. Aug. 8, 1949, p. 11206.) 

The other significant statement was that 
of Mr. Commer, also a member of Rules, 
Who raised the question “whether there 


CRITICISMS OF THE 21-DAY RULE 


nn the two debates on the repeal of 
21-day rule in 1950 and 1951, Its oppo- 
nents made a number of criticisms of its 
Operation. Thus, Representative HALLECK 
{Republican of Indiana), said that the 

ules Committee was designed to be the 
creature of responsible leadership. I am 
Worried,” he snid, “about a flood of bils 


Proved that the 21-day rule was of 
bills Value in securing consideration of 
in pending before the Rules Committee 
Ore than 21 days: 
8 the other hand, it has resulted in an 
lerable condition in the House. The 
pri er and tho leadership have been de- 
ced ea of all control of the program and pro- 
ure of the House. Pressure groups have 
cas control, Any pressure group which 
Secure favorable consideration by any 
ttee can now secure final favorable 
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action in the House by applying pressure 
to the chairman of the committee reporting 
the bill, and such chairman's motion must 
be entertained by the Speaker.“ (Concres- 
SIONAL Raconp, Jan. 20, 1950, p. 712.) 

Another alleged weakness in the 21-day 
rule was that, in giving the Speaker the 
right to recognize a committee chairman, 
the rule placed responsibility on one man, 
the elected leader of the majority party, and 
not on any other embodiment of the ma- 
jority, of deciding what bills should come 
before the House, the Rules Committee not- 
withstanding. The question was raised 
whether or not some system could be found 
by which leadership can be sufficiently cen- 
tralized without completely isolating the 
responsibility for its exercise. 

Although the adoption of the 21-day rule 
in 1949 was widely interpreted as greatly 
expanding the powers and prerogatives of 
the Speaker, it was surmised that Mr. Ray- 
BURN was not disappointed when the rule 
was repealed in 1951. As one who preferred 
to exercise his influence on a personal basis 
behind the scenes, he was perhaps never en- 
tirely happy with the way in which the 21- 
day rule could be used to pin responsibility 
on him. 

The Brown-Allen school of thought at- 
tacked the 21-day rule as transferring the 
power of deciding what bills should be con- 
sidered from the 12-man Rules Committee 
to one man, the Speaker. This, they alleged, 
was a throwback to the dictatorship of 
Cannonism. 

Representative Herter (Republican, of 
Massachusetts), calling for the repeal of the 
21-day rule, pointed out that it had been 
adopted because the majority, thro the 
operation of the seniority rule, were dis- 
trustful of their own membership in steering 
their own party policy. That is a situation, 
Mr. Speaker, that should not be remedied 
by a change of rules. That is a situation that 
ought to be changed by the majority party 
in selecting its own members of the Rules 
Committee.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan. 
3. 1951, p. 14.) 

By curbing the power of the Rules Com- 
mittee, the 21-day rule enhanced the posi- 
tion of the Speaker and individual commit- 
teo chairmen, but it weakened the role of 
the Committee on Rules as an agent of ma- 
jority party control. Two dangers 
were inherent in the revised system: first, 
that with the Rules Committee funnel ren- 
dered ineffective, undesirable special inter- 
est bills, which formerly could have been 
filtered out of the legislative process, might 
be unwillingly forced upon politically self- 
conscious legislators; and, secondly, that by 
giving the Speaker the power to decide which 
chairman to recognize, the presiding officer 
might use his prerogative to the detriment 
of the party, or in any event, might discover 
that the rule constantly placed him on the 
political spot, a condition which would 
weaken his position either as party leader or 
as representative of his constituency at 


THEM RELATION TO THE ROLES OF THE RULES 
COMMITTEE 
ROLE OF TRAFFIC DIRECTOR 

If the Rules Committee is regarded merely 
as a traffic director, then its function would 
be defined in the standing rules of the House 
as the assignment of priorities to the floor 
consideration of bills reported from the legis- 
lative committees and the determination of 
the time to be allotted for debate on these 
bills. Rule XI would be amended to pro- 
vide (a) that the committee may not con- 
sider the substantive merits of legislation 
and (b) that the committee may not deny 
special orders for the consideration by the 
House of favorable committee reports. 
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Other proposed changes that fit in with 
this traffic director concept are the following: 

1. Require the committee to report a rule 
favorably or adversely within a specified time. 

2. Restore the 21-day rule which allowed 
the chairmen of legislative committees to 
bring their bills to the House floor after the 
Rules Committee had failed to act upon 
them. 

8. Require the Rules Committee to grant 
a rule if a legislative committee reports a bill 
favorably a second time. 

4. Reduce the number of signatures re- 
quired on discharge petitions so that the 
Rules Committee could be disc’ from 
the further consideration of bills it has held 
up. 

5. Provide for a regular weekly meeting 
day of the committee. 

3. Make motions to send House-passed 
bills to conference highly privileged, so that 
they cannot be held up by denial of a rule. 

AGENT OF BIPARTISAN BLOCS IN HOUSE 


If the Rules Committee is regarded as the 
agent of bipartisan blocs on the floor of the 
House, with the primary function of reflect - 
ing their sentiments, then it ls fitting that 
it should be bipartisan in its composition 
and control and that it should operate in 
such a manner as to promote the interests 
of bipartisan coalitions on the floor, Its 
existing powers to grant or deny rules pro- 
viding the times and methods for the con- 
sideration of particular bills appear to be 
adequate to enable it to function in this 
fashion. ` 

AGENT OF MAJORITY PARTY 


If the Rules Committee is regarded as the 
responsible agent of the majority party in 
the House—which was its traditional func- 
tion prior to 1937—then it should be so com- 
posed and empowered that it can use its 
powers to facilitate enactment of the legisla- 
tive program of the majority party leadership, 
and of the administration when the Presi- 
dency and the House are controlled by the 
same political party. This concept would 
involve the following steps: 

1. Provide that the Rules Committee shall 
include only members of the majority party, 

2. Elect the members of the committee bi- 
ennially in the open party caucus at the be- 
ginning of each Congress in such a manner 
as to give the major geographical sections of 
the country representation on Rules com- 
mensurate with their majority party 
strength, 

3. Integrate the Rules Committee with the 
House leadership by making the Speaker the 
13th member of the committee, thus pre- 
venting tie votes. 

The purpose of these steps would be to 
convert the Rules Committee into a genuine 
majority policy committee. If this concept 
of the committee as the responsible agent of 
the majority party is accepted, then the aim 
would be to strengthen the committee and 
to preserve its traditional powers. In this 
event the changes outlined above under 
“Role of Traffic Director” would not be ad- 
visable, for they are designed to weaken the 
commit 


tee. 
Jr. v 8, 1969. 


Louis Kossuth: A Voice Through the Ages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, those who 
raise their voices in the cause of freedom 
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belong to all men and to all time. Louis 
Kossuth, who devoted his life and his 
extraordinary abilities to the defense of 
the ideal of freedom is such a man of the 
ages. 

A few years more than a century ago 
he came to our shores, a patriot from 
Hungary, pleading the cause of universal 
freedom and seeking help for his be- 
leagured homeland. 

Under his leadership Hungary had 
gained a brief state of independence 
from Austria only to be cruelly overrun 
by an intervening Russia. From the po- 
sition of head of state he was reduced to 
prison, After a trial for treason he was 
sentenced to exile, 

Despite the trial he had emerged in 
his homeland as the honored champion 
of freedom of the press, freedom of 
trade, freedom of conscience, and hero of 
the people. His influence on Hungary 
persisted. His ideals, inscribed on the 
hearts of his countrymen, shaped their 
destiny and spread abroad. 

From country to country he spoke in 
the cause of freedom. In the United 
States in 1852, traveling from coast to 
coast, he gave some 200 speeches. His 
eloquence and his magnetic personality 
lent strength to a plea that fell on sym- 
pathetic ears. Although the aid and of- 
ficial support which he sought were not 
tendered because of American reluctance 
to become entangled in European con- 
flict, he was received with wide acclaim 
wherever he went. 

His voice has echoed down the decades 
with the force of prophecy. It is interest- 
ing to recall one of his speeches, in which 
he said: 

Republican America and all-overwhelming 
Russian absolutism cannot much longer sub- 
sist together on earth. Russia active, Amer- 
ica passive—there is danger in that fact. I 
cannot but believe it were high time to do 
as old Cato did, and finish every speech with 
these words, “However, the law of nations 
should be maintained, and absolutism not 

tted to become omnipotent.” I could 
not forbear to make these remarks, and the 
answer I got was, That is all true and right, 
and will be attended to when the election 
is over; but, after all, the party must come 
into power, and you know there are so many 
considerations—men want to be managed, 
and even prejudices spared.” And it is true, 
but it is sorrowful that it is true. 


Louis Kossuth, a man of the ages, has 
become a symbol and a synonym of free- 
dom, and today he reminds Americans 
that while we must attend to our domes- 
tic business of choosing our leaders, the 
world abroad continues to demand our 
attention. 


Legislation Considered by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency During the 
&6th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


July 1. 
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orD, I include the following report on 

legislation considered by the Committee 

on Banking and Currency during the 

86th Congress: 

SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION CONSIDERED BY THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY 


LAWS ENACTED, FIRST SESSION 
Member bank reserve requirements 


Public Law 86-114—House Reports 403 and 
651; 8.1120 (HR. 5237) 


This act made three changes in the law 
relating to the reserves that Federal Reserve 
member banks must maintain against their 
demand deposits. 


First, the act authorizes the Federal Re- 
serve Board to treat vault cash as reserves. 
This amendment was effective upon enact- 
ment of this act. The Board testified before 
the committee, however, that it would put 
this change into effect gradually, so as to 
avoid the disturbing effect upon our econ- 
omy that would result from suddenly in- 
creasing reserves by the $2 billion in vault 
cash held by banks. The first steps toward 
counting vault cash as reserves were taken 
in December of 1959, when the Board per- 
mitted country banks to treat as reserves 
vault cash they held in excess of 4 percent 
of their net demand deposits; reserve city 
banks and central reserve city banks were 
authorized to count their vault cash to the 
extent it exceeded 2 percent of net demand 
deposits. Effective August 25, 1960, the figure 
for country banks was lowered to 2½ per- 
cent, Effective September 1, 1960, the figure 
for reserve city and central reserve city 
banks was lowered to 2 percent. 


Second, the act provides for gradually 
eliminating the “central reserve city“ classi- 
fication, so_as to divide all member banks 
into two classifications (reserve city banks 
and country banks). The Board was given 3 
years to make the necessary adjustments to 
eliminate this classification. During the 3 
years in which the central reserve city” 
classification continues, the statutory floor 
and ceiling on reserve requirements for these 
cities will be 10 percent and 22 percent, the 
same as for reserve cities. During these 3 
years, the Board will have authority to con- 
tinue higher requirements for New York and 
Chicago banks (within the 22-percent limit, 
of course) than for reserve city banks. But 
after the 3 years expire, New York and Chi- 
cago will be treated the same as other re- 
serve cities. On September 1, 1960, the 
Board reduced reserve requirements from 
18 percent to 1744 percent for banks in New 
York and Chicago, thereby taking the first 
step toward treating them the same as other 
reserve cities, for which the requirement 
was then 161% percent. 

Third, the Board’s authority to allow indi- 
vidual banks in central reserve cities and 
reserve cities to carry lower reserves is 
broadened. This authority was previously 
limited to banks geographically situated in 
outlying districts of citles. The act allows 
adjustments according to the nature of the 
bank's business, rather than according to 
where the bank is located physically, 

In addition, the act amends section 5144 
of the Revised Statutes, which requires bank 
holding companies to maintain reserves of 
readily marketable assets amounting to at 
least 12 percent of the aggregate par value 
of the stock of Federal Reserve member banks 
they control. The amendment applies in 
cases where there are several bank holding 
companies superimposed upon each other, 
In such cases, under the amendment, the 
Federal Reserve Board may designate one of 
the tier of holding companies as the only 
one required to maintain the 12-percent re- 
serve. 

S. 1120 passed the Senate on May 13, and 
passed the House with an amendment on 
The conference report on the bill 


September 21 


was adopted by the House on July 14 and 
the Senate on July 15. The bill became law 
on July 28, 1959. 


Lending powers of naticnal banks 


Public Law 86-251—House Report 693; 
HR. 8160 

This act made four basic changes in the 
laws relating to national banks. 

The first section relates to the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, which super- 
vises national banks. It provides for an 
additional Deputy Comptroller and increases 
the surety bonds for the Comptroller (from 
$100,000 to $250,000) and the Deputy Comp- 
troller (from $50,000 to $100,000). 

Section 2 increases the limit on borrow- 
ing by national banks from 100 percent of 
capital to 100 percent of capital plus 50 
percent of surplus. 

Section 3 relates to the limit on credit a 
bank may extend to one borrower. For na- 
tional banks, such credit is generally lim- 
ited to 10 percent of the bank's capital and 
surplus, but there are several exceptions. 
The new act makes four changes in this 
limit for national banks, and in one case 
makes a conforming change for State mem- 
ber banks. Section 3(a) of the new act per- 
mits national banks to extend credit up 
to 25 percent of capital and surplus where 
the amount of the credit over the normal 
10 percent limit is secured by readily mar- 
ketable refrigerated or frozen staples, fully 
covered by insurance, Section 3(b) grants 
corresponding authority as to discounting 
paper covering purchases of dairy cattle. 
Section 3(c) permits both national banks 
and State member banks (insofar as Fed- 
eral law ts concerned) to lend up to 25 
percent of capital and surplus where the 
loan is secured by U.S. obligations, without 
regard to a former requirement that the 
transaction be in the form of a note from 
the borrower to the bank. Section 3(d) 
imposes a limit of 25 percent of capital and 
surplus on the purchase of consumer in- 
stallment paper by a national bank from 
a single dealer, where the bank is relying 
primarily on the dealer, This eliminates the 
former distinction between negotiable ond 
nonnegotiable consumer paper; under the 
old law there was no limit on such purchases 
if the paper was negotiable, but a 10-percent 
limit if it was not. If the bank relies pri- 
marily on the maker of the obligation (that 
is, the buyer of the automobile or whatever 
other item may be involved) rather than 
the dealer, the transaction is not subject to 
the 25-percent umit on credit to the dealer. 

Section 4 Mberalizes some of the restric- 
tions on real estate loans by national banks. 
Section 40a) permits loans on leaseholds 
that run at least 10 years beyond the loan 
maturity (the former requirement was that 
the lease run 99 years and be renewable, or 
run 50 years from the date the loan was 
made or acquired by the bank). Section 
4(b)(1) allows national banks to make real 
estate loans up to 20 years, covering up to 
75 percent of the appraised value of the real 
estate, if the loans are fully amortized so as 
to avoid balloon payments. Section 4(b) (2) 
exempts from the usual real estate loan 
restrictions any loan fully guaranteed by u 
State (either directly or through a State 
suthority). Section 4(c) permits national 
banks to make construction loans on indus- 
trial or commercial buildings up to 18 
months’ maturity where there is a takeout 
commitment by a responsible lender to pro- 
vide permanent financing upon completion 
of construction; in such a case, the loan 
will be treated as a commercial loan rather 
than a real estate loan. In view of this 
change, section 4(¢) also raises the limit on 
construction loans to 100 percent of capital 
and surplus (formerly 50 percent). Section 
4(d) permits national banks to take mort- 
gages as additional security on working- 
capital loans to manufacturing or industrial 
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enterprises, without subjecting the loans to 
the real estate loan restrictions. 

H.R. 8160 passed the House on July 30 and 
Passed the Senate with an amendment on 
August 24. The House agreed to the Senate 
amendment on August 26, and the bill be- 
Came law on September 9, 1959. 

Technical amendments to national bank 
laws 


Public Law 806-230—House Report 694; 
H.R. 8159 


This law repeals various obsolete provi- 
sions of the national banking laws and clari- 
fics and eliminates ambiguities that existed. 
In five instances, however, it makes sub- 
Stantive changes. (1) Section 3 of the act 
requires approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency before a national bank may move 
its main office inside the city where located. 
The old inw required such approval before 
the main office could be moved outside the 
eity. and before a branch office could be 
Moved inside or outside the city. (2) Section 
10 exempts loans by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation from the limit on bor- 
Towings by national banks. This simply re- 
stores an exemption which was in the law 
Many years and was inadvertently repealed 
in 1950. (3) Section 11 allows a longer time 
(10 days instead of 5 days) for national 

to file reports of condition with the 
Comptroller after he calls for them. (4) 
Section 21 requires the Comptroller's ap- 
Proval before a national bank may declare 
dividends in any year that exceed the total 
of its net profits for that year combined with 
Tetained net profits for the preceding 2 years. 
A similar limit is placed on dividends by 
State banks that are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, except that in such 
Cases approval of the Federal Reserve Board 
is required. Also the new act repeals a re- 
Julrement as to dividend reports which had 
Served no practical purpose, and replaces it 
with authority to require such dividend re- 
Ports as may be necessary to carry out the 
National bank laws. (5) Section 23 pro- 
hibits any firm from receiving deposits un- 
it is subject to examination and regu- 
lation by State or Federal authority. 
eon House passed H.R. 8159 on July 30; 

was by the Senate on August 24, 
5 Public Law 86-230 on September 
Technical correction in section 5136 of the 

revised statutes 


Public Law 86-278—House Report 884; House 
Joint Resolution 493 


This law makes a technical amendment 
moe because two bills were signed into 
Wat almost the same time, both of them 
tending the same provision of law. The 
In acts Involved are Public Law 86-187 (re- 
ting to financing of TVA power programs) 
28 Public Law 88-147 (relating to U.S, par- 
meron in the Inter-American Develop- 
51 nt Bank). Both acts amended section 
5 Of the Revised Statutes and inserted 
in language covering obligations of TVA 
s the frst instance) and the new Inter- 
ee Development Bank (in the second 
erae Because the TVA bill was signed 
res law on August 6, 1 day before the Inter- 
D erican Bank bill was signed, the amend- 
à ent madè by the second bill was technicaliy 
eficient, This law corrects the defñictency. 
use Joint Resolution 493 passed the 
S August 17, passed the Senate Septem- 
and became Public Law 86-278 on Sep- 
18, 1959. 
International Wheat Agreement Act 
extension 
Public Law _ 86-336—House Report 883; 
HR. 8409 

ee act extends for an additional 3 years 
necessary implementing legislation to 
1 gut U.S. participation in the Interna- 
nal Wheat Agreement. This agreement 
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was originally signed in 1949 and since has 
been extended at 3-year intervals, the latest 
extension having been ratified by the Senate 
on July 15, 1959. Under the 1959 agreement, 
some 30 participating wheat-Importing coun- 
tries have agreed to buy on the average of 
70 percent of thelr commercial wheat imports 
from the United States and 8 other wheat- 
exporting countries, at prices within a speci- 
fied range. This act extends the Commodity 
Credit. Corporation's authority to make wheat 
and wheat flour available for export to exer- 
cise our rights and fulfill our obligations un- 
der the agreement. 

H.R. 8409 passed the House August 17, 
passed the Senate September 11, and became 
Public Law 86-336 on September 21, 1959. 

Use of surplus grains to prevent waterfowl 
depredations 
Public Law 86-183—House Report 571; HR. 
7631 

This act repeals the expiration date (July 
3, 1959) contained in Public Law 654 of the 
84th Congress, thereby making permanent 
the authorization in that law for the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to use surplus grains of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to feed 
migratory waterfowl to prevent crop damage. 
Feeding is done in cooperation with State and 
local officials as well as private groups, and is 
accomplished in such a way as to lure water- 
fowl away from farmers’ fields where they 
are causing crop damage, yet not expose them 
to shooting. 

The bill passed the House July 20, passed 
the Senate July 24, and was approved August 


4, 1959. 
Federal Credit Union Act 


Public Law 86-354—House Report 696; H.R. 
8305 

This act rewrites the Federal Credit Union 
Act of 1934. It incorporates a number of 
amendments. Some of these are designed 
only to clarify and modernize existing law. 
Others are intended to increase the scope 
and efficiency of Federal credit union opera- 
tions. 

The substantive changes include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. An increase in the maximum maturity 
of loans from 3 to 5 years. 

2. An Increase in the unsecured loan limit 
from #400 to 8750. 

3. Authority to pay dividends semiannually 
and to allow dividend credit for savings re- 
ceived in the first 5 days of a month. Also, 
the board of directors is authorized to de- 
clare dividends (formerly dividends were 
declared by the members at the annual meet- 
ing). 

4. An authorizatio for Federal credit 
unions to cash and sell checks to members 
for a reasonable fee. 

5. A liberalization of borrowing restric- 
tions on Federal credit union officials. Pre- 
viously such officials were allowed to borrow 
from their credit union only up to the 
amount of their shareholdings. The new act 
allows loans in additional amounts if se- 
cured by shareholdings of other members. 

6. Changes in the organizational and ad- 
ministrative provisions to make the opera- 
tions of the Federal credit unions more effi- 
cient, These include— 

(a) Appointment of supervisory commit- 
tees by the board of directors. Under the 
old law these committees were elected by 
the members. 

(b) Appointment of one or more loan offi- 
cors by the credit committee. The loan offi- 
cer may be authorized to approve certain 
loans formerly requiring approval by the 
credit committee. 

(c) Authority for the board of directors 
to appoint an executive committee which 
may buy and sell securities, make loans to 
other credit unions, or approve applications 
for membership—functions formerly car- 
ried out by the full board of directors. 
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(a) Authority for the board of directors 
to appoint a membership officer who may 
approve applications for membership, 

7. Inclusion of Federal credit unions with- 
in the criminal laws prohibiting bank rob- 
bery and incidental crimes. 

In addition, the act provides for a study 
by the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions of 
the desirability of establishing Federal cen- 
tral credit unions. A report on this study 
was filed with Congress on June 10, 1960. 

The House passed H.R. 8305 on July 30, 
1959. The Senate passed it with amend- 
ments on September 9, and the House agreed 
to the Senate amendments on September 10. 
The bill became Public Law 86-354 on Sep- 
tember 22, 1959. 

Housing Act of 1959 
Public Law 86-372—No House Report; S. 2654 

Three general housing bills were 
by Congress in 1959. The first two (S. 57 
and S. 2539) were vetoed by the President. 
Finally, S. 2654 was introduced and passed 
the Senate September 9. It passed the House 
September 10 without amendment and was 
signed into law on September 23, 1959. Fol- 
lowing are the major provisions of that act: 

Title I increased FHA’s general insurance 
authorization by $8 billion and extended the 
home improvement insurance program for 
1 year (until October 1, 1960). This title 
also gave the FHA Commissioner authority 
to reduce minimum downpayment require- 
ments on sales housing financed under FHA, 
The FHA put the new, lower schedule into 
effect in April 1960. The new echedule keeps 
the requirement of 3 percent down on the 
first $13,500 of value as_in prior law, but 
above that it requires only 10 percent down 
on any amount between $13,500 and $18,000 
(in place of 15 percent between $13,500 and 
$16,000), and 30 percent of any amount over 
$18,000. The maximum mortgage on low- 
cost housing in outlying areas financed un- 
der section 203(i) is raised from $8,000 to 
$9,000, and existing construction is made 
eligible for this insurance. In order to fa- 
cilitate trade-in home financing, the act per- 
mits a nonoccupant owner to close a ioan in 
the full amount avallable to an owner oc- 
cupant, provided 15 percent of the mortgage 
proceeds are placed in escrow pending resale 
of the house. This provision will avoid du- 
plication of closing costs on trade-in arrange- 
ments. Unnecessary foreclosures on FHA 
mortgages will be avolded by 
which encourage lenders to show forbearance 
in case of default, and which give the FHA 
Commissioner discretionary authority to take 
over the loan in deserving cases. Also, the 
FHA 18 tted to accept VA construction 
inspections. The act raises the dollar limita- 
tions on per room, per unit, and total mort - 
gage amounts on FHA rental and cooperative 
housing programs, and increases the per- 
missible interest rates on these programs. 
Also equity requirements are reduced in the 
case of cooperative housing. Among other 
provisions, this title adds a new section 232 
to the National Housing Act authorizing 
FHA to insure loans on proprietary nursing 
homes. 

Title II authorized two programs to pro- 
vide housing for the elderly. First a new 
section 231 was added to the National Hous- 
ing Act authorizing liberal FHA mortgage 
insurance for new and rehabilitated housing 
for older people. Nonprofit sponsors can 
obtain loans up to 100 percent of value, 
while profitmaking sponsors are limited to 
loans up to 90 percent of value. Second, a 
new program of direct loans is authorized. 
These loans bear interest at not more than 
the average annual interest rate on all ob- 
ligations of the United States, plus one- 
fourth of 1 percent, They may cover up to 
98 percent of total development cost, and 
carry a maturity up to 50 years. The amount. 
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of $50 million is authorized to be appro- 
priated for these loans, 

Title III made a number of improvements 
in the FNMA program. The maximum 
mortgage which FNMA can purchase was in- 
creased from $15,000 to $20,000 in the case 
of secondary market operations; from $15,000 
to $17,500 under the special assistance func- 
tion; and the ceiling was removed in the 
case of FHA section 220 mortgages (urban 
renewal housing). The FNMA special assist- 
ance fund for cooperative housing was in- 
creased by $25 million, divided equally be- 
tween consumer cooperatives and builder- 
sponsored ves. The act also au- 
thorized FNMA to make advance commit- 
ments on existing construction. 

Title IV relates to the urban renewal pro- 
grams, Capital grant authority was in- 
creased by $350 million upon enactment, and 
an additional $300 million became available 


more 
extent of use of the borrowing authority 

in the Housing Act of 1949. Under 
the new law, the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is permitted to authorize 
i acquisition and slum clearance prior to 
the signing of the loan-and-grant contract. 
Also, local improvements started up to 3 
years before the signing of the loan-and- 
grant contract can be counted toward the lo- 
cal share of the cost of the project provided 
such improvements meet all other require- 
ments for eligibility. Public housing m 


Among other provisions of this title 
are more liberal relocation payments (raised 
from $100 to 6200 for individuals and fami- 
lies. and from $2,500 to $3,000 for businesses): 
a requirement that urban renewal developers 
must publish certain information; and an 
authorization of $10 million for appropria- 
tion for the urban planning grant program. 

Title V authorized the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to enter into contracts for an 
additional 37,000 federally. aided low-rent 
housing units. It also encourages greater 
local autonomy in the low-rent program; 
liberalizes the eligibility requirements for 
families displaced by Government action; 
reduces the minimum age for admission of 
elderly persons; and authorizes local public 
agencies using public services for which 

charges are normally made to pay 
such charges. 

Title VI provided an additional $250 mil- 
lion for college housing loans, of which $25 
million is reserved for student nurse-intern 
housing and $25 million is reserved for 
“other educational facilities.” Also, non- 
profit student housing cooperative corpora- 
tions are made eligible for loans. 

Title VII contains provisions relating to 
armed services housing. The program of 
mortgage insurance under section 803 of the 
National Housing Act was extented for 2 
years (until October 1, 1961), and the maxi- 
mum maturity of mortgages under this pro- 
gram is increased from 25 to 30 years, This 
title also authorized a new section 810 un- 
der which the FHA Commissioner can insure 
mortgages on single family and multifamily 
projects for which the needs is certified by 
the Secretary of Defense. This program is 
limited to not more than 5,000 units. 

Title VIII includes a number of. miscel- 
laneous provisions. The farm h re- 
search program was extended for 2 additional 
years (until June 30, 1961) and an appropri- 
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ation of $100,000 was authorized for the 2 
years. The authority for loans and grants 
for hospital construction under the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and 
Services Act of 1951 was extended. The 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 was amend- 
ed to make more liberal provisions for the 
purchase of participating interests in mort- 
gages by savings and Ioan associations. Also 
insured associations are permitted to invest 
up to 5 percent of their withdrawable ac- 
counts in loans to finance the acquisition 
and deyelopment of land for residential use. 
The voluntary home mortgage credit pro- 
gram was extended 2 years (to October 1, 
1961). The act also provides that mortgage 
loans insured by FHA under section 203 will 
not be taken into account in applying the 
Iimitation on real estate loans which a na- 
tional bank may make in relation to its 
capital and surplus or its time and savings 
deposits. 


Voluntary home mortgage credit program 
extension 


Public Law 86-119—No House Report; Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 124 

The voluntary home mortgage credit pro- 
gram facilitates the flow of private funds for 
housing credit into remote areas and small 
communities, Established originally by the 
Housing Act of 1954, with an expiration date 
of June 30, 1957, the program has been ex- 
tended from time to time. The last pre- 
vious extension, in the Housing Act of 1957, 
provided for a termination date of July 31, 
1959. Inasmuch as the general housing bill 
(8. 57) containing a provision to extend the 
life of the VHMOP was vetoed and action on 
another general housing bill could not be 
completed before July 31, the Senate on 
July 28 and the House on July 29, 1959, 
passed Senate Joint Resolution 124 extend- 
ing this program to September 30, 1959. 
This extension was approved July 31, 1959. 
As explained above, the Housing Act of 1959 
later extended the program to October 1, 
1961. 

Increase in U.S. subscriptions to Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and World Bank 
Public Law 86-48—House Reports 225 and 
435; S. 1094 (H.R. 4452) 

This act authorized an increase of $1,375 
million in the U.S. quota in the International 
Monetary Fund and an increase of $3,175 
million in the U.S. subscription to the capital 
stock of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. This amounted 
to a 50-percent increase in our quota in the 
Fund and a 100-percent increase in our sub- 
scription to stock of the Bank. Of the in- 
crease in the Fund quota, 25 percent (or 
about $344 million) was paid in gold; the 
balance is held by the Fund in non-interest- 
bearing notes, to be used only at such times 
as the Fund may need cash to meet draw- 
ings by its members. The increase in our 
subscription to the Bank's stock is not ex- 
pected to result in any actual cash payments 
by the United States to the Bank; it amounts 
to a guarantee of the Bank's obligations 
which are marketed to private investors and 
is callable only if needed to pay off these 
obligations. 

The International Monetary Fund is a per- 
manent international financial institution. 
By accepting the Fund's articles of agreement 
the members have undertaken to promote in- 
ternational monetary cooperation and sound 
foreign exchange practices, Since the begin- 
ning of its operations in 1946, the Fund has 
assisted its members to maintain or move 
toward convertible currencies with unified 
exchange rates and to eliminate restrictions 
on international financial transactions. The 
Fund extends short-term financial assist- 
ance to members to help them meet tem- 
porary balance-of-payments deficits. At the 
time the act was enacted, the 68 member 
countries of the Fund had subscribed to 
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quotas totaling approximately $9 billion. 
The subscription of each member is equal 
to its quota and ts payable one-fourth in 
gold and three-fourths In the member's own 
currency. 

The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development has assisted the eco- 
nomic development of its member countries 
by making sound loans for capital projects, 
As of December 31, 1958, the Bank had made 
over $4.3 billion in loans to 49 different coun- 
tries and territories. In the first few years 
of its operation, the Bank loaned 6500 mil- 
lion for reconstruction efforts. Since that 
time the Bank has devoted its loans entirely 
to economic development. Most of these 
loans have been in Asia, Latin America, and 
Africa. Disbursements have been primarily 
for construction of electrical power facili- 
ties, Improvement of ports and transporta- 
tion facilities, and various industrial, agri- 
cultural reclamation, and other improvement 
projects. The Bank has had no defaults. 
This activity by the Bank serves the impor- 
tant. US. policy objective of assisting the 
economic development of less developed 
countries. 

The increases authorized by this act were 
part of a general increase recommended by 
the Boards of Governors of the Bank and the 
Fund in February 1959, to take effect only 
if member countries having about 75 percent 
of the 1958 Fund quotas and Bank capital 
agreed to the increases. The President on 
February 12, 1959, sent a message to Congress 
approving the proposed increases and recom- 
mending enactment of the necessary legisla- 
tion on the part of the United States. 

The Fund quotas were originally set on 
the basis of international trade and financial 
conditions as they existed before World War 
II. The tremendous increases in interna- 
tional financial transactions in the past 10 
years made these original quotas inadequate. 
Heavy drains on the Fund's resources in 
1957 and 1958 left it with only $1.4 billion in 
gold and dollars available at the end of 1958. 
The contemplated increases would add about 
#900 million in gold through contributions 
from other member countries, in addition to 
the $344 million paid in by the United States. 

The increase in Bank stock subscriptions 
was needed to facilitate borrowing by the 
Bank in the private market to obtain funds 
for loans. Such borrowings were approach- 
ing the point where they would equal the un- 
called subscription of the United States to 
the Bank's stock, There were indications of 
increasing hesitancy on the part of the mar- 
ket to take up new issues of the Bank's obli- 
gations as this point was approached. It 
was estimated that the increase provided in 
the act would augment the guarantee fund 
sufficiently to cover borrowing for the next 
8 to 10 years. 


S. 1094 passed the Senate on March 19, 
1959, 1 day after the House Banking and 
Currency Committee reported a similar bill, 
H.R. 4452. The Howse passed S, 1094 on 
March 25, with an amendment making it 
conform to the provisions of H.R. 4452 as 
reported to the House. The differences be- 
tween the House and Senate bills were re- 
solved with the adoption of the conference 
report on the bill by both Houses on June 5. 
It became Public Law 86-48 when the Presl- 
dent signed the bill on June 17, 1959. 

Inter-American Development Bank 


Public Law 86-147—House Report 678; 
8. 1928 (HR. 7072) 


This act authorized the President to accept 
membership on behalf of the United States 
in the Inter-American Development Bank; 
authorized appropriations of $450 million for 
the U.S. subscription to the Bank; contained 
several provisions necessary to make our 
membership effective, including provisions 
relating to the marketing of the Bank's 
securities in the United States; and provided 
for the coordination of the activities of 


1960 


U.S. representatives to the Bank by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems. 

The Bank's organizational meeting was 
held in San Salvador in February 1960. Of 
the 21 American Republics eligible for mem- 
bership in the Bank, all except Cuba accepted 
membership. Officials of the Bank were 
elected at the meeting. 

The Bank is designed to expand the eco- 
nomic growth of Latin America, It will 
make loans for projects in these countries to 
Supplement other sources of credit. It will 
also assist these countries in formulating 
development programs and in engineering 
and organizing projects. Its technical assist- 
ance will help these countries obtain capital 
from other sources, as well as from the Bank, 

The Bank will have resources of approxi- 
mately $1 billion, of which $850 million will 
be the ordinary capital of the Bank and $150 
million will be placed in a Fund for Special 
Operations. These two kinds of resources 
Will be strictly segregated. Of the $850 mil- 
lion capital of the Bank, $450 million will be 
uncalled subscriptions, which in effect con- 
stitute a guarantee fund against which the 
Bank expects to sell securities in the finan- 
cial markets of the member countries. 

The U.S. subscription to the ordinary capi- 
tal of the Bank will amount to $350 million; 
$150 million of paid-in capital and $200 
Million in callable capital. Our contribution 
to the Fund for Special Operations will be 
$100 million. The balance of the subscrip- 
tions to the ordinary capital of the Bank will 
be apportioned among the other members in 
approximate p! to their revised 
Quotas in the International Monetary Fund. 
In addition, the Latin American countries 
Will subscribe $50 million (half in gold or 
dollars and half in their national currencies) 
to the Fund for Special Operations. 


SUMMARY OF FINANCING 

TABLE 1.—Resources of the Inter-American 
Development Bank 
Un millions of U.S. dollars] 


Bank caziitul; 
Paid in (in 3 install- 

ments): 
Gold or dollars 
National curroney 


Cullable.- 2.2... 
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Tame 2—Timing of U.S. payments to the 
Inter-American Development Bank 

Un millions of U.S. dollars] 
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Bank Capital 
Fund for Special Gu. 
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In its ordinary operations, the Bank will 
make normal banking loans repayable in the 
currency borrowed and at interest rates sim- 
ilar to those charged by other lending insti- 
tutions. It will sell its securities on terms 
and conditions similar to the securities sold 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

‘The Fund for Special Operations will make 
loans on terms and conditions appropriate 
for dealing with special circumstances aris- 
ing in particular countries or with respect to 
specific projects. Such loans may be repay- 
able, in whole or in part, in the currency of 
the borrowing country. 

The bill passed the Senate July 15; passed 
the House July 27; and was approved August 
7, 1959. 

One hundredth anniversary of the first sig- 
nificant discovery of silver in the United 
States 

Public Law 86-29—No House Report; S. 1559 
This law authorizes and directs the Secre- 

tary of the Treasury to strike medals to com- 

memorate the 100th anniversary of the first 
significant discovery of silver in the United 

States, which took place in Nevada in June 

1859. The law also authorizes the manufac- 

ture and sale by the mint to the public of 

silver duplicates of the medals upon authori- 
gation from the Nevada Silver Centennial 

Committee. 

s. 1559 passed the Senate and House May 
11, and became public law May 20, 1959. 

One hundredth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of Colorado and in commemoration 
of the establishment of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy 

Public Law 86-65—House Report 402; 

H.R. 7290 

This.act directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to strike and furnish to the Colorado 
Rush to the Rockies Centennial Commission 
not more than 10,000 silver medals to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the 
settlement of the State of Colorado and to 
commemorate the establishment of the US. 
Air Force Academy. 

The act also authorizes the mint to manu- 
facture and sell. to the public silver duplicates 
of the medals upon authorization from the 
Colorado Rush to the Rockles Commission. 

‘The bill passed the House June 1, passed 
the Senate June 12, and was approved June 
23, 1959. 

One hundredth anniversary of statehood for 

West Virginia 

86-184—House Report 881; 

S. 2099 

This act honors the 100th anniversary of 
the admission of West Virginia into the 
Union as a State by directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to strike a national medal 
commemorating the event. 5 

The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to furnish to the West Virginia Cen- 
tennial Commission not more than 200,000 
of such medals which are to be made and 
delivered to the commission in quantities of 
not less than 2,000; but no medal will be 
made after December 31, 1963. 

The bill passed the Senate July 6, passed 
the House August 17, and was approved by 
the President on August 24, 1959. 

Gold medal honoring the late Professor 

Robert H. Goddard 
Public Law 86-277—House Report 882; 
House Joint Resolution 19 

This law authorized the chairmen of the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics and the Senate Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences to present a gold 
medal on behalf of Congress to the family 
of the late Dr. Robert H. Goddard, who is 
generally recognized as the “father of mod- 
ern rocketry.” 


Public Law 
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House Joint Resolution 19 passed the 
House August 17, passed the Senate Sep- 
tember 9, and became Public Law 86-277 on 
September 16, 1959. 

Regulation of savings and loan holding 
companies 

Public Law 86-374—House Report 679: 

HR. 7244 

In 1955, the committee reported a bill de- 
signed to regulate holding companies in the 
field of commercial banking. It was subse- 
quently enacted as the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956. Shortly after the com- 
mittee had reported that bill a new hold- 
ing company was formed in the savings and 
loan field. In the succeeding 4-year period, 
about a dozen holding companies were 
formed, each of which controlled two or 
more insured savings and loan associations, 
They operate in six States, where State law 
permits formation of permanent-stock sav- 
ings and loan associations. All Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations are mutuals, as 
are most State savings and loan associations, 
but in some States, particularly California, 
holding companies have acquired control of 
& number of stock associations by buying a 
controlling interest in their permanent 
stock. In view of the rapid growth of these 
holding companies, the committee unani- 
mously voted in favor of this legislation, 
designed to preserve the traditional pattern 
of independent, locally managed savings and 
loan associations. 

This act prohibits any holding com 
from acquiring control of two or ane ions 
ings and loan associations if the savings ac- 
counts in the associations are insured by 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. It also denies FPSLIC insurance 
teil 2 ete ee arose and loan associa- 

n controlled a hol com: 
which also controls eee 
As a protection against self-dealing, the act 
also prohibits any insured savings and loan 
association controlled by a holding com- 
pany from making any loan to the holding 
company of any of its other subsidiaries. 

The act does not have any retroactive 
effect. That is, it does not require any 
holding company to divest itself of an in- 
sured association it controlled before enact- 
ment. But such a company cannot acquire 
control of any additional Insured association. 

As enacted, this law contained a termina- 
tion date of May 31, 1961. As explained be- 
low, this was repealed in 1960, making the 
legislation permanent. 

H.R. 7244 passed the House on July 27 and 
passed the Senate with amendments on Sep- 
tember 11. The House agreed to the Senate 
amendments on September 12, and the bill 
became Public Law 86-374 on September 23, 
1959. 

Additional directors for Federal home loan 
banks 
Public Law 86-349—House Report 947; S. 
2517 (H.R. 8591) 

This law permits the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board by regulation to increase up to 
13 the number of elective directors of a Fed- 
eral home loan bank in a district which in- 
cludes five or more States, and to increase 
the number of appointive directors. The law 
made it possible for the Board to provide for 
three elective directors of the Home Loan 
Bank of San Francisco for California, Cali- 
fornia had 3 directors until Alaska and 
Hawaii were admitted as States, but when the 
2 new States each became entitled to elect a 
director California was reduced to 1 director 
in order to stay within the former limit of 
11 elective directors per bank. 

S. 2517 passed the Senate September 9, 

the House September 12, and became 
Public Law 86-349 on September 22, 1959. 
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FSLIC insurance coverage in community 
property States 
Public Law 86-112—House Report 572; HR. 
7789 


This act corrects the inequity that existed 


community property States insurance cover- 
age comparable to that which is available to 
husbands and wives in other States. 

Under the FSLIC Act, generally no member 
or investor of any one insured institution 
may be insured for more than $10,000. In 
States that do not have community property 
laws, one account may be insured up to 
$10,000 In the mame of a husband, one ac- 
count in the name of his wife may be simi- 
larly insured, and a third account may also 
be insured up to $10,000 if it is held by the 
husband and wife as joint tenants with right 
of survivorship or as tenants by the entireties. 

Under community property laws, an ac- 
count in the name of a husband, an account 
in the name of his wife, and an account in 
the name of both could all be community 

In these cases there ls identical 


a husband and wife in community property 
jurisdictions when all of their savings were 
community property, as opposed to $30,000 
in other States. The act provided for insur- 
ance coverage up to $30,000 in community 
property States, similar to that avallable in 
other States. 

The bill passed the House July 6, passed 
the Senate on July 15, and was approved by 
the President on July 28, 1959. 

Small business loans 


Public Law 86-367—House Report 946; 
HR. 8599 

This law provided an additional $75 mil- 
lion for the Small Business Administration’s 
revolving fund for its regular business loan 
program, by raising the celling on such loans 
outstanding at any one time from 6500 to 
$575 million. It also provides authority for 
appropriations to continue, beyond 1960, the 
programs of grants for studies, research, and 
counseling concerning the managing, finan- 
cing, and operation of small-business enter- 
prises, as authorized by section 7(d) of the 
Small Business Act. : 

H.R. 8599 passed the House August 24 and 
passed the Senate with amendments on Sep- 
tember 10. The House agreed to the Senate 
amendments on September 11 and the bill 
became Public Law 86-367 on September 22, 
1959. 

LAWS ENACTED, SECOND SESSION 
Regulation of bank mergers 


Public Law 86-463—House Report 1416; 
S. 1062 

This act provides for Federal regulation of 
mergers of federally insured banks, under 
uniform standards. Before this act was 
enacted, controls over bank mergers were in- 
complete and confusing, particularly with 
respect to the competitive factors involved. 
There were gaps in the controls exercised by 
the Federal banking agencies, and even 
where agency approval was required before a 
merger could take place, the standards gov- 
erning approval or disapproval were not 
clearly spelled out. 

To remedy this situation, Public Law 86 
463 prohibits mergers of federally insured 
banks without the approval of the appro- 
priate Federal bank supervisory agency. If 
the merger is to result in a national bank or 
u District of Columbia bank, approval must 
be obtained from the Comptroller of the 
Currency; if it is to result in a State bank 
that is a member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, approval must be obtained from the 
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Federal Reserve Board; if it is to result in 
an insured nonmember State bank, approval 
must be obtained from the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. In acting on a 
merger application, the agency having juris- 
diction over the transaction will consider 
the following factors: The financial history 
and condition of each of the banks involved. 
the adequacy of its capital structure, its 
future earnings prospects, the general char- 
acter of its management, the convenience 
and needs of the community to be served, 
whether the bank's corporate powers are con- 
sistent with the purposes of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act, and the effect of the 
transaction on competition (including any 
tendency toward monopoly). Approval will 
not be given unless, after considering all 
such factors, the agency finds the transac- 
tion to be in the public interest. Except 
where immediate action is needed to save a 
failing bank, the agency having jurisdiction 
over the transaction will request a report on 
the competitive factors involved from the 
other two banking agencles and from the At- 
torney General. 

The act requires that notice of a proposed 
merger shall be published in a newspaper 
of general circulation in the community or 
communities where the main offices of the 
banks involved are located. It also provides 
that each of the three bank supervisory 
agencies shall include in its annual report 


to Congress a description of the mergers it 


has approved during the period covered by 
the report. The report is to include the 
following information: The name and total 
resources of each bank inyolved; whether a 
report has been submitted by the Attorney 
General and, if so, a summary of its sub- 
stance prepared by him; and a statement 
by the banking agency of the basis for ap- 
proval. 

S. 1062 passed the Senate May 14, 1959; 
passed the House with amendments April 
4, 1960; and the Senate agreed to the House 
amendments on May 6, 1960. This bill be- 
came Public Law 86-463 on May 13, 1960, 

Federal deposit insurance assessments 


Public Law 86-671—House Report 1827; H.R. 
12465 

In general, this act takes two steps to 
simplify the procedures for determining the 
amount of asscssment an insured bank must 
pay to the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration for deposit insurance. First, it 
bases FDIC assessments on items in the re- 
ports of condition insured banks make to 
their supervisory authorities, rather than on 
special reports filed with FDIC for that pur- 
pose. Second, it simplifies the computation 
of assessments by authorizing a single, uni- 
form deduction by all banks, on account of 
float“ and other deductions formerly al- 
lowed, of 1634 percent of demand deposits 
and 1 percent of time deposits. The act 
makes no change In the annual assessment 
rate (which remains one-twelfth of 1 per- 
cent of total deposit Mabilities), but it in- 
creases the rebate made to insured banks 
from FDIC's net asseesment income from 60 
percent to 663% percent. 

Before this act was enacted, insured banks 
were required to furnish their supervisory 
agencies with certain information concern- 
ing their condition and operations, on forms 
known as “reports of condition,” and to fle 
separate, special reports with FDIC for as- 
sessment purposes. The information filed 
with FDIC for assessment purposes was based 
on fixed dates, specified in the law, whereas 
the information filed in the reports of con- 
dition was based on “surprise call” dates, 
Also, there were differences between the way 
deposits were reported in the reports of 
condition and the way they were reported 
for assessment purposes, The new act elim- 
mates these differences, and bases FDIO as- 
sessments on the information submitted in 
the reports of condition, thereby eliminating 
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the need for records for assessment 
purposes. Under the act, insured banks will 
submit two certified statements each year 
showing the amount of assessments due for 
each semiannual period. Every item to be 
used in the computation of the assessment 
will appear in the regular reports of con- 
dition except for the percentage deductions. 
The reports of condition will be made on 
“surprise call“ dates, to be determined by 
the heads of the three Federal banking agen- 
cies. 

Formerly, banks were permitted to make 
certain deductions from their deposit liabili- 
ties in order to determine thelr assessment 
base. The new act eliminates these deduc- 
tions from the assessment base provisions of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. Some of 
the old deductions are reflected in the new 
definition of deposit“ and the new pro- 
visions on reports of condition, but others 
are eliminated, and instead a new flat per- 
centage deduction is authorized (1634 per- 
cent of demand deposits and 1 percent of 
time deposits). The principal deduction 
eliminated by the new act was for float,“ or 
cash items in process of collection. 

Since 1950, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act has provided that as of the end of each 
calendar year FDIC ehall transfer part of its 
net assessment income to its capital ac- 
count (insurance fund), and credit the bal- 
ance of its net assessment income pro rata 
to the insured banks, based upon the assess- 
ments of each bank becoming due in that 
year. “Net assessment income” is deter- 
mined by subtracting from FDIC's total as- 
sessment income for the year its operating 
costs, any losses for the year (or additions 
to reserve to provide for such 
losses), and any such charges for any pre- 
vious year not fully covered by previous years’ 
income. Under the old law, net assessment 
income was split 40-60; that is, 40 percent 
went to the insurance fund and 60 percent 
was credited to the insured banks. Under 
the new act, one-third will go to the insur- 
ance fund and two-thirds to the banks, 

H.R. 12465 passed the House June 28, 1960; 
passed the Senate July 2, 1960; and became 
Public Law 86-671 on July 14, 1960. 


Treasury sales of securities to Federal 
Reserve 


Public Law 86-567—House Report 1825; 
H.R. 12346 


This act extends until June 30, 1962, the 
authority of the Federal Reserve banks to 
purchase securities directly from the Treasury 
in amounts totaling not more than $5 bil- 
lion outstanding at any.one time. 

Prior to 1935 Federal Reserve banks could 
purchase Government obligations either in 
the market or directly from the Treasury, 
The Banking Act of 1935, however, required 
that all purchases of Government securities 
by Federal Reserve banks be made in the 
open market, In 1942 the euthority of the 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase securities 
directly from the Treasury was restored, but 
a limit of es billion was placed on the amount 
outstanding at any one-time. The 85 bil- 
uon authority was granted initially only 
through 1944, but the Congress has extended 
it from time to time so as to provide con- 
tinuous limited direct borrowing authority 
ever since, 


This authority permits the Treasury to 
operate with lower cash balances than would 
otherwise be prudent; gives the Treasury 
more leeway in timing new Treasury issues; 
Provides n useful device for minimizing the 
effocts on the economy of short-run fluctua- 
tions in the Treasury's cash balance, par- 
ticularly during periods immediately pre- 
ceding the peak of tax collections; and pro- 
vides an Immediate source of funds for tem- 
porary financing in the event of a national 
emergency. 


1960 


HR. 12346 passed the House June 24, 1960; 
passed the Senate June 28, 1960; and became 
Public Law 86-567 July 1, 1960. 


Defense Production Act extension 


Public Law 86-560—House Report 1739; H.R. 
12052 
This act extends for 2 additional years, 
through June 30, 1962, the remaining powers 
Of the President under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1960. These include power to es- 
tablish priorities for defense contracts, Hm- 
ited power to allocate materials for defense 
Purposes; authority to guarantee loans made 
in connection with defense contracts; au- 
thority to make loans and purchases to build 
Up our defense capacity and assure adequate 
Supplies of defense materials; authority for 
en to cooperate voluntarily in 
Meeting defense needs without violating 
antitrust laws; and provision for establish- 
ment of a reserve of trained executives to fill 
Po positions in time of mobiliza- 
m. 


Some of these powers are needed now to 
maintain production schedules on missiles 
and other defense contracts; others are 
needed for longer range preparedness pro- 
Brams; and other powers must be maintained 
in readiness for possible future emergencies. 

H.R. 12052 passed the House June 6, 1960; 
Passed the Senate with an amendment June 
18, 1960; and the House concurred in the 
Senate amendment on June 28, 1960, This 
bill was signed by the President on June 30, 
1960, as Public Law 86-560. 


Export Control Act extension 


Public Law 86-464—House Report 1415; HR. 
10550 

This act extends the Export Control Act 
Of 1949 for a further period of 2 years to 
June 30, 1960. That act, which is admin- 

by the Secretary of Commerce, au- 
thorizes the lation of exports to the ex- 
tent necessary (1) to protect the domestic 
economy from excessive drain of scarce com- 
Modities, (2) to safeguard the national se- 
curity Msofar as it might be adversely af- 
fected by exports of strategic commodities, 
and (3) to further our foreign policy. 

Controls under the Export Control Act are 

cally of two types—"“security” and “short 
Supply" export controls. 

Security export controls are designed to 
Tegulate the flow of strategic commodities 

moving directly or indirectly to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. 
to ort-supply controls are applied in order 
4 carry out the policy of protecting the 
5 economy from an excessive drain 

Scarce materials. 

At present the Secretary is applying export 
controls only for necessary national security 
nen foreign policy purposes, The controlling 

exports for short-supply reasons has been 

ntinued because there are no important 

ties leaving the country in such 

quantities as to cause any serious shortages 

ah the domestic economy. Authority for 

act A eUPPly controls was retained in the 

» however, because experience shows that 

8 domestic supply of a commodity can 

* Suddenly and it may become desirable 
S =: such controls reinstituted. 

- 10550 passed the House April 4, 1960; 
8 the Senate May 5, 1960, and became 
8 lic Law 86-464 on May 13, 1960. 

*tension of housing and public facility loan 
i programs 
blic Law 86-788; House Joint Resolution 
784 
As explained below, the committee re- 
ted out two housing bills in 1960, the 
ergeney Home Ownership Act and the 
ing Act of 1960, but neither bill became 
d, during the last days of the 
sion ot the Senate adopted a simple exten- 
Joint programs, as a rider to House 
Resolution 784, a resolution relating to 
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the U.S. Constitution 175th Anniversary 
Commission, The House agreed to the Sen- 
ate amendment on August 31, and the Presi- 
dent approved the resolution on September 
14, 1960. 

The resolution as enacted extended the 
title I FHA home improvement insurance 
program for 1 year (until October 1, 1961). 
It also provided an additional $500 million 
for college housing loans, of which $50 mil- 
lon is reserved for student nurse-intern 
housing and $50 million is reserved for 
“other educational facilities” (such as cafe- 
terlas and student centers). Finally it pro- 
vided an additional $50 million for the public 
facility loan p established by the 
Housing Amendments of 1955, under which 
the Community Facilities Administration of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
makes loans to local communities for needed 
public facilities, primarily for sewer and 
water facilities in smaller municipalities. 

Housing at NASA installations 


Public Law 86-578—House Report 1820; 
S. 3226 

This act restored to essential civilian em- 
ployees of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency the benefits of home mort- 
gage insurance under section 809 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. These employees lost 
their eligibility for this assistance when cer- 
tain research and development installations 
were transferred from the Department of 
Defense to NASA. Section 809 was enacted 
to help solve the housing problems of essen- 
tial civilian employees of the armed services 
at research and development Installations. 
It is needed because in some cases homes 
built for such employees near such instal- 
lations exceed the number needed for the 
normal economic growth of the community. 
In the opinion of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, homes built in excess of those 
needed for normal growth do not nreet the 
test of economic soundness fixed by statute 
as a prerequisite for FHA mortgage insur- 
ance. Section 809 permits the economic 
soundness test to be waived in such cases. 

S. 3226 passed the Senate May 25, 1960; 
passed the House June 24, 1960; and became 
law on July 5, 1960. 

International Development Association 

Public Law 86-565—House Report 1766; 

HR. 11001 


This act authorized the President to ac- 
cept membership on behalf of the United 
States in the International Development 
Association. The Association offers a new 
approach to a longstanding problem: 
Through it, other highly developed nations 
will join with the Unitéd States in providing 
development financing geared to the special 
needs of the less developed areas of the free 
world, 

The International Development Associa- 
tion will be an international organization 
whose members must be members of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. It will be an affiliate of the 
International Bank so far as organization 
and management are concerned; the Gover- 
nors and Executive Directors of the Bank are 
to serve ex officios in corresponding capacities 
for the Association. The Association will, 
however, be a separate financial entity whose 
funds must be kept apart from those of the 
Bank. 

In general, the International Development 
Association will make loans on terms which 
bear less heavily on the balance of pay- 
ments of the borrower than is the case with 
conventional loans. The Association may 
make loans which are wholly or partly re- 
payable in the borrower’s own currency. Or, 
loans may be made payable in the currency 
lent but for longer maturities or at lower 
interest rates than conventional loans. 

The financing provided by the Association 
must be used to further development in the 
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less-developed areas of the world included 
within the Association’s membership. Fi- 
nancing can thus be provided to less- 
developed member countries or to less- 
developed dependent and associated terri- 
torles of members of the Association, but 
not to countries or their territories which 
are not members. Whenever financing ts 
provided by the Association, it must be for 
purposes which are of high developmental 
priority in the light of the needs of the 
area or areas concerned, and, except in spe- 
cial circumstances, financing must be for 
specific projects. The Association will not 
provide financing if it concludes that such 
financing can be obtained from private 
sources on reasonable terms for the recipient. 
Private enterprises, as well as governments 
or public bodies, are eligible to receive finan- 
cing from the Association. Projects such as 
pilot housing, sanitation, water supply, etc., 
are eligible, although the major portion of 
the Association's resources will probably be 
devoted to basic economic projects, such as 
railway programs or a group of integral parts 
of a country’s or region's development pro- 
gram. 

The initial resources of the International 
Development Association will total 61 bil- 
lion, if all members of the International 
Bank join. Member countries are divided 
into two groups for subscription H 
17 countries designated in part I of schedule 
A will contribute about $763 million in gold 
or convertible currencies, while the other 
51 nations in part II will provide the re- 
maining $237 million, 10 percent in gold or 
convertible currencies and the balance in 
thelr own national currencies. The IDA 
subscriptions are based upon the relative 
capital subscriptions to the International 
Bank, and, as in the Bank, voting rights are 
roughly proportionate to subscriptions. The 
90-percent. portion contributed by the less- 
developed countries may not be converted 
into other currencies by the International 
Development Association or used to finance 
exports from the country concerned without 
its consent. The following schedule lists 


the contributions to be made by each pro- 
posed Association member: 


Schedule of subscriptions 
In millions of U.S. dollars] 
Part I 


3898 


3888 
8822 88888828888 


— — 
ese 


— 


— 
228 


. 2899 
28888888888 


In terms of U.S. dollars of the weight and 
fineness In effect on Jan. 1, 1960. 
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Schedule of subdscriptions—Continued 
Part I—Continued 


68 ree 3 — 
Welland... „% 


30 


22er erer 
8288888888883 


1, 000. 00 


The U.S. subscription is payable in five 
annual installments, with an initial pay- 
ment of about $74 million, The following 
table gives in detail the projected payments 
by the United States: 


U.S, subscription payments 
Un U.S. dollars} 


Total 
(3) 


+ $73, 606, 700 
4 61, 655, 825 
1 O1, 655, 625 
161. 655, 825 
161, 655, 825 


150 
su tion) payable with: 


nt of 10-percent pn (5 percent of total 

in 30 duys after date on 
which Association bezins operstions, or on date on 
KARA original member bocomes a member, whichever 


2123$ percent of 10-percent portion Sy Beran of 
inning of 


tor 
tar until 10-percent portion fally paid, 
nt of Soproni portion (18 percent of total 
subscription) paren) within 30 days alter date on which 
Association begins operations, or on date on which 
original member becomes a member whichever ts later. 
#20 pereon; of 9 portion (18 percent of total 
3 tion) 5 850 1 year after beginning of opera- 
tions 
until 90-percent Fe fon fully paid. 
+23 percent ol 


H.R. 11001 passed the House on June 29, 
1960; passed the Senate on June 29, 1960; 
and became Public Law 86-565 on June 30, 
1960. 
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One hundredth anniversary of Idaho becom- 
ing a Territory 
Public Law 86-696—House Report 1976; 
a 8.3160 


This act directs the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to strike and furnish to the Idaho 
Territorial Centennial Commission not more 
than 10,000 medals commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the founding of the 
State of Idaho as a Territory. It also author- 
izes coining and sale of duplicates of the 
medals upon authorization from the com- 
mission. 

S. 3160 passed the Senate June 18, 1960, 
passed the House August 23, and became law 
on September 2, 1960. 

One hundredth anniversary of statehood for 
Kansas 


Public Law 86-393—House Report 1261; 
8.2431 


This act authorizes the manufacture and 
sale to the Kansas Centennial Commission 
of not more than 20,000 medals to commem- 
orate the 100th anniversary of statehood of 
Kansas. It also authorizes coining and sale 
of duplicates of the medals upon authoriza- 
tion from the commission. 

S. 2431 passed the Senate September 9, 
1959, passed the House March 7, 1960, and 
was approved by the President March 18, 
1960. 


One hundredth anniversary of founding the 
pony express 


Public Law 86-394—House Report 1262; 
8. 2454 


This act directs the Treasury Department 
to strike not more than 500,000 medals com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the pony express, and to furnish 
them to the National Pony Express Centen- 
nial Association. 

8. 2454 passed the Senate September 9, 
1959, passed the House March 7, 1960, and 
became law on March 18, 1960. 

Century 21 Exposition 
Public Law 86-697—House Report 1977; 
8. 3532 

This act directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to strike and furnish to the Century 21 
Commission not more than 500,000 medals 
in commemoration of the Century 21 Expo- 
sition to be held in Seattle, Wash., in 1902. 

S. 3532 passed the Senate June 18, 1960, 
passed the House August 23, 1960, and became 
law on September 2, 1960. 

Gold medal in honor of Robert Frost 


Public Law 86-747—House Report 2118; 
S. 3439. 

This act authorizes the President to pre- 
sent a gold medal in the name of Congress 
to Robert Frost in recognition of his poetry, 
which has enriched the culture of the United 
States and the philosophy of the world. It 
authorized an appropriation of $2,500 for 
the purpose. 

S. 3439 passed the Senate June 18, 1900. 
passed the House August 30, 1960, and be- 
came law on September 13, 1960. 

Savings and loan holding companies 


Public Law 86-746—House Report 2119; 
S. 3619 


As explained above, the Savings and Loan 
Holding Company Act enacted September 23, 
1959, contained a termination date of May 
81, 1961. Public Law 86-746 repealed this 
termination date, thereby making the Sav- 
ings and Loan Holding Company Act per- 
manent law. The principal effect of this 
legislation is to prevent any holding company 
from acquiring control of two or more say- 
ings and loan associations whose savings ac- 
counts are insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 


September 21 


S. 3619 passed the Senate July 1, 1960, 
passed the House August 30, 1960, and was 
signed into law on September 13, 1960. 

Small Business Investment Act amendments 
Public Law 86-502—H. Rept. 1608; S. 2611 


The Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 was enacted primarily to make equity- 
type capital and long-term credit more read- 
ily available for smal] business concerns, 
through encouraging the establishment of 
privately owned small business investment 
companies (referred to below as SBIC's). 
Public Law 86-502 amended this 1958 act 
in order to remove certain obstacles which 
have impeded the realization of this goal. 

The new law did away with a number of 
restrictions formerly in section 804 of the 
1958 act, relating to SBIC’s providing equity 
capital for small business concerns. It 
amended section 304 to provide that SBIC’s 
may furnish equity capital to incorporated 
small business concerns “in such manner 
and under such terms as the small business 
investment company may fix in accordance 
with the regulations of the (Small Business) 
Administration." Thus, the following 
changes were made in the 1958 act: 

(1) Equity capital formerly could be fur- 
nished only in the form of convertible de- 
bentures, callable by the borrower on 3 
months“ notice. The new law allows SBIC'’s 
to furnish capital in other forms to be au- 
thorized by SBA regulation (such as by di- 
rectly buying stock in the small business, 
or by buying debentures with severable or 
“detachable” stock rights). 

(2) Section 304 formerly stated it “shall 
be a primary function” of each SBIC to pro- 
vide equity capital for small business. The 
new law strikes out primary.“ This con- 
forms SBA’s practice of allowing SBIC’s to 
engage solely in the business of making Jong- 
term loans, without actually offering equity 
capital in any form, so long as their charters 
contain authority for engaging in, and they 
55 thus available for both types of opera- 

on. 

(3) The 1958 act requires a small business 
concern to purchase stock in any SBIC from 
which it gets equity capital. The new law 
eliminates this requirement, but grants the 
small business concern an option (exercis- 
able in whole or in part) to buy stock in the 
SBIC equal to 6 percent of the capital sup- 
Plied to it. 

Section 5 of the new Inw relates to bank 
holding companies, and grows out of an in- 
terpretation of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The Board interprets that act, in combina- 
tion with the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958, as permitting a bank holding com- 
pany to invest up to 1 percent of its capital 
and surplus in an SBIC. At the same time, 
it ruled that a bank holding company's sub- 
sidiary bank cannot invest in an SBIC, where 
the SBIC is or will become a subsidiary of 
the bank holding company, The new law 
allows a bank that is a holding company 
subsidiary to invest up to 1 percent of its 
capital and surplus in any SBI even though 
the SBIC Is s subsidiary of the same holding 
company. 

The new law also extonds the operation of 
the Small Business Investment Act to pos- 
sessions of the United States, such as Guam, 
and exempts EIO from the District of 
Columbia's small-loan law. 

S. 2611 passed the Senate September 10, 
1959; passed the House with amendments on 
1885 16, 1960; and was approved June 11, 

BILLS REPORTED BUT NOT ENACTED 
Area Redevelopment Act 
House Report 360; S. 722 

(This bill passed the Senate on March 23, 

1959, and passed the House with amend- 


1960 


ments on May 4,1960. The Senate agreed to 
the House amendments on May 6, but the 
President vetoed the bill on May 13, 1960. It 
failed to become law when the Senate on 
May 24, 1960, voted 45 to 39 to override the 
veto, thus falling short of the two-thirds 
vote needed.) 

The bill was designed to help areas of 
chronic unemployment or underemployment. 
It would have been administered by a new, 
independent Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration. The Administrator could designate 
two types of areas—industrial and rural— 
for assistance under the bill. It provided 
that any area suffering from substantial and 
Persistent unemployment could be desig- 
hated as an Industrial redevelopment area; 
designation would haye been mandatory for 
any area with current unemployment of 6 
Percent or more, plus a history of unemploy- 
ment of at least 6 percent for 18 out of 24 
months, or 9 percent or 15 of 18 months, or 
12 percent for 12 months. The bill also pro- 
vided that any rural area with heavy con- 
centrations of low-income families and sub- 
Stantial and persistent unemployment or 
underemployment could be designated as a 
Tural redevelopment area; designation would 
be mandatory under the bill for any rural 
County among the 500 counties ranked low- 
est in level of living of farm-operator fami- 
lies or among the 500 counties with the high- 
ries percentage of low-income commercial 
arms. 


The bill contemplated that an overall pro- 
Gram for the economic development of the 
area would be prepared by the leaders of the 
area, with the help of local authorities and 
the Area Redevelopment Administration. 
Appropriations of $45 million a year were 
authorized by the bill for providing technical 
assistance in these areas. This would in- 
clude studies evaluating the potentialities of 
the area for economic growth. 

The bill authorized loans for industrial 
Projects, and loans and grants for public 
facilities, in these redevelopment areas, In 
Secordance with these overall programs. 
Loans for industrial projects could cover land 
acquisition and development, construction 
Or improvement of plants, and machinery 
and equipment. Appropriations of $150 mil- 
non were authorized by the bill for such 
loans; $75 million for a revolving fund for 
loans in industrial redevelopment areas and 
$75 million for a revolving fund for rural 
redevelopment areas. It also authorized ap- 
Propriations of $50 million for loans for pub- 
lio facilities in both industrial and rural re- 
development areas, where needed to bring 
industries into the area. Finally, another 
$35 million would have been authorized for 
Brants to help finance needed public facili- 
on: in areas that cannot provide them other- 


To help clear space for new plants in indus- 
t Tedevelopment areas, the bill provided 
Or grants and loans to be made to such areas 
Under the urban-renewal program now ad- 
ministered by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, without regard to certain cxisting 
lenemente. Planning advances author- 
* by the Housing Act of 1954 would also 
ve been made available for such areas 
Without regard to population limitations that 
Would otherwise apply. 
Danai. the Department of Labor and the 
T partment of Health, Education, nnd Wel- 
are would have been authorized to help in 
Providing needed training programs to pre- 
. Workers for new jobs provided under the 
ti in redevelopment areas, with appropria- 
2 up to $1.6 million a year authorized 
11 T this purpose. Appropriations of 810 mil- 
OR would have been authorized for sub- 
ence payments to unemployed workers 
mailergoing such training, if they were not 
titled to unemployment compensation, 
th Payments would have been equal to 
© average weekly unemployment-compen- 
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sation payment in the State and would have 

been limited to 13 weeks’ duration. 
Emergency Home Ownership Act 
House Report 1894—H.R. 10213 


(This bill was passed by the House on 
April 28, 1960, but was not acted upon by 
the Senate.) 

The purpose of this bill was to halt the 
decline in homebuliding activity by provid- 
ing additional mortgage credit and by other 
provisions designed to lower the cost of hous- 
ing to the buyer. The principal provision of 
the bill would have authorized the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to invest up 
to 81 billion in FHA and VA mortgages on 
new homes. These funds could only be used 
to aid moderately priced new homes—up to 
$13,500 in normal-cost areas or $14,500 in 
high-cost areas. The bill would have pro- 
hibited FNMA from charging discounts on 
any loan purchased under its special assist- 
ance function, including loans purchased by 
the $1 billion fund provided in the bill. 

The bill also would have authorized a 
$50 million revolving fund in FNMA for the 
purchase of FHA section 203 (1) loans. These 
loans, which are available to finance lowest 
cost housing in outlying areas, carry an 
extra one-half of 1 percent service charge 
(making total financing costs to the bor- 
rower of 63% percent). The bill would have 
lowered financing costs to the borrower by 
prohibiting FNMA from collecting this one- 
half of?1 percent service charge. In addi- 
tion, the bill would have authorized a $25 
million FNMA s assistance fund to sup- 
port section 810 mortgages (the new FHA 
insurance program for defense housing in 
impacted areas). 

In order to lower home buyers’ monthly 
charges, the FHA Commissioner would have 
been given discretionary authority to reduce 
the FHA insurance premium from the pres- 
ent minimum of one-half of 1 percent per 
annum to as low as one-fourth of 1 percent. 

The bill would have made It clear that the 
FHA had authority to insure home mortgage 
loans held by individuals. Also the benefits 
of FHA's section 809 would have been ex- 
tended to employees of the new civilian space 
agency, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. (This was also provided in 
another bill reported by the committee (S. 
3226) which was enacted as Public Law 
86-578.) 

Other provisions of the bill would have 
directed FNMA to aid in the stabilization 
of the mortgage market; limited FNMA sales 
during the period of tight money; limited 
FNMA fees and charges and stock purchase 
requirements; and directed the FHA and VA 
to require that discounts be reported by 


lenders, 
Housing Act of 1960 
House Report 1924; H.R. 12603 

(This bill was reported by the committee 
with amendments on June 20. However, a 
rule was denied, A general housing bill, 
S. 3670 had been passed by the Senate on 
June 16.) - 

HR. 12603 was a comprehensive housing 
bill which provided for extensions and im- 
provements in our basic housing legislation 
and was designed to expand new home con- 
struction in all price classes. The FHA 
homeownership programs would have been 
liberalized through lower downpayments, ex- 
tended maturities, and increased maximum 
loan amounts. A number of improvements 
were included to encourage the production of 
rental and cooperative housing, and a new 
program of mortgage insurance on older 
residential neighborhoods would have been 
established. The bill also would have ex- 
tended the home improvement loan insur- 
ance program for 2 years and provided an 
additional $4 billion for PHA's general in- 
surance authority. 

The new program of long-term low-in- 
terest rate loans for housing for the elderly 
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would have been given an additional $50 mil- 
lion (to be appropriated), and the maximum 
ratio of loan to development cost would 
have been raised from 98 percent to 100 
percent. 

A number of changes would have been 
made in FNMA operations to make it more of 
a true central mortgage bank facility. A 
three-man management board appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and a 12-man ad- 
visory council would have been established. 
and the Agency would have been permitted 
to maek short-term loans on the security of 
FHA mortgages. Increased suthorizations 
to FNMA’s special assistance operations 
would have included $75 million for the gen- 
eral fund to be used at the discretion of the 
President; $10 million for the purchase of 
cooperative housing mortgages; $15 million 
for a new fund to aid nursing homes; and 
a new $25 million fund to assure the suc- 
cessful launching of the program of FHA 
financing of older neighborhoods. 

A new Government-assisted secondary 
market for conventional loans would have 
been established. Utilizing capital contribu- 
tions from the Federal home loan banks, the 
bill would have set up a new Home Mort- 
gage Corporation under the supervision of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board to buy 
and sell conventional first mortgage loans 
and to issue debentures to the public in 
order to raise additional capital. 

In an effort to counter the sharp increase 
in land prices which has taken place in re- 
cent years, the bill would have authorized 
a new experimental program of FHA mort- 
gage insurance for loans to developers and 
builders for the acquisition and develop- 
ment of land for housing construction. Ap- 
propriate safeguards to prevent abuse were 
provided. - 

The fund for college housing loans would 
have been increased by a total of $500 mil- 
lion, of which 650 million was reserved for 
"other educational facilities” (such as cafe- 
terias and student centers), and 650 million 
was reserved for student-nurse and intern 
housing. 

An additional $450 million would have 
been provided for Federal grants under the 
urban renewal program. It also would have 
established a new pilot program under which 
local redevelopment authorities could ac- 
quire and repair a limited number of 
dwelling units to be resold after rehabilita- 
tion. In addition, the bill would have given 
public and nonprofit hospitals the same ad- 
vantage under the urban renewal program 
as was given colleges and universities in the 
Housing Act of 1959, by counting as part of 
the local community's one-third share of 
the net cost of slum clearance eligible ex- 
penditures for urban renewal made by the 
hospitals. 

The bill contained a number of provisions 
designed to meet the critical problem of re- 
locating families and small business firms 
displaced by urban renewsl. Maximum re- 
location payments permitted to displaced 
families and businesses would have been in- 
creased. In order to provide relocation hous- 
ing under FHA's section 221 at rentals which 
low-income families could afford, the bill 
provided that these loans could be made to 
nonprofit corporations at 4-percent interest 
and for a 45-year term. (At present the fi- 
nancing costs for rental housing projects 
under section 221 total 5% percent and the 
maximum loan term is 40 years.) To assure 
the availability of financing for this pro- 


reduce the rentals, the bill would have en- 
couraged tax abatement by local communi- 
ties by giving credit for the amount of such 
exemption toward the community’s one- 
third share of the cost of the urban renewal 


project. 
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The bill would also have provided an ad- 
ditional $100 million for the public facility 
loan program which assists small communi- 
ties in the construction of water and sewer 
systems. 

Small business loans 
House Report 1738; H.R. 11207 


The main purpose of H.R. 11207 was to 
increase the authority of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to make loans under its 

business loan program. Present law 
limits the amount of SBA business loans out- 
standing to $575 million. The bill would 
have increased this limit to $725 million. 

In addition, H.R. 11207 would have made 
three minor amendments to (1) authorize 
SBA to make prepayments of rentals on safety 
deposit boxes, (2) permit SBA to file reports 
on its operations annually, instead of every 
6 months, and (3) repeal an unnecessary pro- 
vislon concerning surveys of SBA operations 
by the Attorney General, 

The bill passed the House on June 6, 1960, 
and passed the Senate with amendments on 
July 1, 1960. When the House and Senate 
conferees met in August of 1960 to resolve 
the differences between the House bill and 
the Senate amendments, it had become ap- 
parent that the Small Business Administra- 
tion would not reach the $575 million ceiling 
on its business loan authorization until after 
the 87th Congress convenes in 1961. Accord- 
ingly, further action was postponed until 
that time. 

Surplus grains to feed wildlife 


House Report 1978; House Joint Resolution 
713 


This resolution would have made surplus 
grain held by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration available to feed wildlife threatened by 
starvation as a result of adverse weather 
conditions. The resolution provided that 
the Secretary of the Interior, upon finding 
that an emergency exists warranting such 
assistance, could requisition grain for use in 
af program, and make tt available to 
State fish and game agencies. It authorized 
appropriations to reimburse CCC for its in- 
vestment in the grain, but provided for the 
State Involved to reimburse CCC for expenses 
of packaging and transporting the grain. 

The resolution passed the House on Au- 
gust 23, 1960, but was not acted upon by the 
Senate. 


Statement Concerning the Activities of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1960 


Mr.BONNER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much pleasure and pride that I make 
this report on the activities of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries during the 86th Congress. 

The past 2 years have brought many 
challenges to this committee, and I, as 
chairman, am delighted to point to a 
solid record of real accomplishment. I 
sincerely feel the work done by this im- 
portant committee has been most con- 
structive. 

During the ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress the committee and its subcommit- 
tees held a combined total of 122 meet- 
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ings. Twenty-two pieces of legislation 
considered by the committee were en- 
acted into law. 

In the second session 221 meetings 
were held by the committee and its 
subcommittees. Twenty-seven measures 
reported out of the committee became 

aw. 

During this Congress the committee 
carried on its traditional role of striving 
to strengthen the American merchant 
marine better to enable it to serve the 
national interests in its dual capacity as 
a vital link in our transportation system 
and as a military and naval auxiliary 
in readiness for emergencies. Reported 
legislation included measures designed to 
facilitate and make more flexible the pri- 
vate financing of essential new ship con- 
struction through Government guaran- 
teed loans or mortgages; to strengthen 
and modernize the important domestic 
and nearby foreign trades through au- 
thorization of the exchange of certain 
war-built vessels for more efficient ves- 
sels now in the reserve fleets; to ease 
the burden of the ship replacement pro- 
gram by extending the statutory life of 
subsidized vessels from 20 to 25 years; 
to extend for another year interim leg- 
islation to permit the continued use of 
the dual rate tariff system by steamship 
conferences, pending completion of cur- 
rent congressional studies; to increase 
the ceiling on construction-differential 
subsidy in order to help keep American 
operators on a parity with their foreign 
competitors in the face of rising ship- 
building costs in the United States; and 
other proposals contributing in various 
Aar to the health of our merchant ma- 

ne. 

One of the most important and com- 
plex matters to be handled by the com- 
mittee was a bill to establish pilotage 
requirements for oceangoing vessels using 
the newly opened St. Lawrence Seaway. 

On an even stronger record than in 
the previous Congress the committee 
considered our vital role in the polar re- 
gions and reported an amended ice- 
breaker bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of three modern icebreaking Coast 
Guard cutters. The reported bill was 
a successor to the legislation which over- 
whelmingly passed both Houses in the 
85th Congress for an atomic-powered 
icebreaker. ‘Through shortsightedness 
in the executive branch the atomic ice- 
breaker bill was vetoed by the President. 

Other legislation extended the concept 
of vessel construction subsidy to our 
vital fishing fleet under certain condi- 
tions. One major bill recognized the 
economic importance of sport fishing and 
authorized specialized research into ma- 
rine game fish matters. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries of the 86th Congress be- 
gan with a number of hearings to obtain 


information regarding the functions of 


the administrative agencies that fall un- 
der its jurisdiction. We have found in 
the past that this was a most satisfactory 
and efficient manner in which to organ- 
ize the committee and initially orient the 
new members to their responsibilities. 
Soon after Congress convened the 
committee also initiated extensive hear- 
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ings relative to specific operations within 
its purview. Hearings were held in 
Washington on: the progress of the 
atomic shipbuilding program; special 
problems relative to the present status 
and the future of the Panama Canal; 
oceanography; and the Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy, our splendid institution 
for the training of competent young men 
to serve our merchant fleet in peace and 
war. 

These hearings aided the Members in 
their understanding of the important 
work and legislation with which they 
would be concerned in the 86th Congress. 
These hearings consisted of reviewing 
past and existing legislation. The valu- 
able information concerning the various 
agencies involved assisted the Members 
in background material, 

The establishment of four standing 
subcommittees and four special subcom- 
mittees during the 86th Congress points 
to the significant and diverse fields of in- 
quiry with which the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries is concerned 
in the course of its work. 

The four standing subcommittees that 
were established are: Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine, HERBERT C. Bonner, of 
North Carolina, chairman; Subcommit- 
tee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion, Frank W. Boyxin, of Alabama, 
chairman; Subcommittee on Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Navigation, Eowarp A. Garmatz, of Mary- 
land, chairman; and Subcommittee on 
Panama Canal, Leonor K. (Mrs. JOHN 
B.) SuLLIvaAN, of Missouri, chairman. 

These four subcommittees mainly han- 
dled business relative to the subject in- 
dicated by their designated names. How- 
ever, at times the full committee heard 
subjects which were of the broadest gen- 
eral interest, irrespective of subcommit- 
tee scope of jurisdiction, 

The four special subcommittees that 
were established are: Special Subcom- 
mittee on Steamship Conferences, HER- 
BERT C. Bonner, of North Carolina, 
chairman; Special Subcommittee on 
Oceanography, Grorce P. MILLER, of 
California, chairman; Special Subcom- 
mittee on Ocean Freight Forwarders, T. 
A. THompson, of Louisiana, chairman: 
and Special Subcommittee To Study 
Merchant Marine Academy, HERBERT 
ZELENKO, of New York, chairman. 

In the following overview of the work 
done by the committee during the 86th 
Congress, principal legislation and inves- 
tigations are presented in terms of the 
several categories of the committee’s 
jurisdiction. The work of the individual 
standing and special subcommittees will 
be set forth under the categorical head- 
ing indigenous to each. 

MERCHANT MARINE 

No phase of the committee's activity 
is less important than any other. But, 
as always, the greatest volume of legisla- 
tion related to merchant marine matters. 

In the committee's view, it is essential 
that the needs of the maritime industry 
be kept under constant review in order 
that we might keep the national policy 
up to date with regard to the merchant 


We had laid emphasis on the impor- 
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tance of adapting nuclear energy to mer- 
chant shipping in earlier years. So one 
of the first steps in this Congress was 
to hold hearings on the progress of the 
atomic shipbuilding program com- 
menced several years ago. The world's 
first nuclear-powered merchant ship, the 
NS Savannah, was authorized several 
years ago. She is now nearing comple- 
tion in a leading shipyard in New Jersey. 
We wondered, “Where do we go from 
here? How is the Savannah project 
going? What is next?“ 

Hearings showed that the initial proj- 
ect was going well, with only the normal 
impediments found with any prototype 
project. Maritime officials urged au- 
thorization of further atomic-powered 
Vessels—preferably tankers—in order to 
advance the program. Other Govern- 
Ment witness proposed the go-slow 
Signal until the Savannah project had 
Proved itself. While no action was 
taken in the field, I believe the burden 
of opinion in the committee was to do 
everything possible to take another step 
and proceed with authorization of an- 
other vessel, without waiting for final 
appraisal of the Savannah. It was rèc- 
Ognized that, first, atomic power has 
proved its usefulness in seaborne craft 
and, second, lessons already learned 
Would mean a signal advance for a 
Modern American merchant marine. 

During the second session, the Sub- 
committee on Merchant Marine held 
extensive heafings on the Defense per- 
sonnel transportation policy. 

It was called to the attention of the 
committee that rather drastic action had 

taken by the Department of De- 
fense in connection with military and 
dependent travel. Under current policy, 
action is being taken which will virtually 
remove all support of commercial sealift 
Capability in the transportation of mili- 

personnel and their dependents, 
With corresponding increase of airlift 
through the maximum use of the Mili- 
tary Air Transportation Service. 

The hearings were to develop the facts 
on this situation through testimony from 
Officials of the Department of Defense 
and the Department of Commerce, so 
the committee could receive an under- 
Standing of these policy developments 
for guidance in future study of the needs 
of the merchant marine. The present 
Policy by the Department of Defense 
Will undoubtedly affect the shipping 
Policies of the U.S. merchant marine. 
The committee feels that the implica- 

ns Manifest in this action should bear 

scrutiny in the future and, if neces- 

Sary, further exploration be made. 
ve legislation concerning the 
U.S. merchant marine was handled by 
committee during the 86th Congress. 
major amendments to the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 were im- 

Portant pieces of legislation. 

an amendment that extends the 
life of certain vessels from 20 to 25 years 
Was passed into Public Law 86-518. This 
amendment has a dual effect of not only 
Conforming the statutory life of postwar- 
built vessels to their actual life, but it 
Also eases the annual burden of required 
e deposits of eligible merchant 
Operators by spreading the depreci- 
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ation charges and amortization pay- 
ments over 25 years, rather than 20 years. 

A second bill authorizes American op- 
erators to exchange certain war-built 
vessels they presently own for more 
modern and efficient war-built vessels 
owned by the U.S. Government. 

Still another bill amends the Merchant 
and Marine Act of 1936 with respect to 
insurance of ship mortgages giving more 
flexibility to merchant ship financing. 
The bill enacted into law authorizes the 
Secretary of Commerce to insure ship 
mortgages up to 75 percent—and in some 
special cases up to 8744 percent—of the 
actual cost of construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or reconditioning of the vessel 
mortgaged. Under past law in order to 
qualify for insurance the mortgage had 
to be placed on the vessel before it was 
delivered by the shipbuilder. 

In recent years if has become increas- 
ingly evident that the gap between Amer- 
ican and foreign shipbuilding costs is 
widening. Under existing law the United 
States may assume as a construction 
differential subsidy no more than 50 per- 
cent of the bid price of an American 
shipyard. In some recent biddings in 
the important maritime replacement 
program the existing ceiling on construc- 
tion differential subsidy would work a 
serious hardship on the American op- 
erator. The basic concept of our subsidy 
system is that the American operator be 
placed on parity with his foreign compe- 
tition in both construction and operating 
costs. While the committee was reluc- 
tant to remove the ceiling on construc- 
tion subsidy altogether, it seemed only 
fair and reasonable that the ceiling 
should be lifted so as to maintain the 
advantage of reasonably equal competi- 
tive status through parity. Accordingly, 
favorable action was taken upon a bill 
to increase the construction differential 
subsidy to 55 percent, to be retroactive 
to June 30, 1959, and to expire 2 years 
after enactment. 

Through this legislation those opera- 
tors who otherwise would have been hurt 
by the recent increase in the construc- 
tion differential would be protected, 
and at the same time the Congress 
would be compelled to review the matter 
again within a reasonable period. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 781, 
83d Congress, to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to make 
Government insured private financing of 
ship construction available, the Con- 
gress has found it necessary from time to 
time to consider perfecting amend- 
ments. Two major measures were acted 
upon by the Committee and enacted into 
law in this Congress to strengthen this 
important feature of the 1936 act. One 
of these bills is designed to facilitate 
Federally insured private financing of 
ship construction by authorizing public 
bond issues. The other bill, approved by 
the committee and enacted into law, 
would provide greater flexibility in pri- 
vate financing of ship construction by 
authorizing a delay in placing a 
mortgage on a newly constructed vessel, 
if the loan secured by the mortgage is to 
be used to make the downpayment on 
other vessels to be constructed, without 
depriving the owner of the privilege of 
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obtaining Government insurance of the 
mortgage. Thus, it would be possible 
for an operator who plans to replace a 
fleet of vessels to pay in full for the first 
yessel in his replacement program and 
to mortgage that vessel subsequently to 
obtain the downpayment on other ves- 
sels. In this manner a shipowner 
would have the opportunity to make 
the most economical use of his own 
funds and to select, within the limits of 
his own resources, the most favorable 
time for private borrowing. 

Several bills affecting the wages, in- 
surance benefits, and general welfare of 
the merchant seamen were reported, 
passed, and signed during the 86th Con- 
gress, Specifically they include a bill 
that transfers from the Department of 
Commerce to the Department of Labor 
certain functions in respect to insurance 
benefits and disability payments to sea- 
men for World War IT service-connected 
injuries, death, or disability; clarifica- 
tion of prohibition against arrestmen 
of seamen’s wages; and an amendment 
to the Revised Statutes relative to the 
disposition of money and effects of de- 
ceased seamen. 

Public recognition of the gallant ac- 
tion of the SS Meredith Victory was 
authorized by a public law citing ex- 
traordinary achievements of this ship 
during the Korean conflict. On Decem- 
ber 21, 1950, the SS Meredith Victory, a 
dry-cargo vessel, successfully undertook 
an emergency evacuation of refugees 
from Hungnam, Korea. This evacuation 
will rank forever, the committee feels, 
among the great accomplishments of the 
U.S. merchant marine. It is with great 
pride that we recognize the achievements 
of the SS Meredith Victory. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 con- 
tains a provision to the effect that in 
the event the bid of a west coast ship- 
builder is no more than 6 percent higher 
than the lowest responsible bid of an 
Atlantic coast shipyard, then the Pacific 
coast shipbuilder will be automatically 
awarded a construction contract for a 
subsidized vessel, provided the ship op- 
erator has its principal place of business 
on the Pacific coast and will operate in 
and out of that area. In recent years 
there has been a growing belief that this 
differential provision is both obsolete and 
discriminatory. 


Legislation has been considered which 
would eliminate the differential. The 
committee held extensive hearings on 
such proposals and ordered one of the 
bills favorably reported to the House. 
However, due to the adjournment of 
Congress, no final action was taken. 

In view of the strong regional feelings 
on this legislation it appears that it will 
probably be again introduced in the next 
Congress. In anticipation of further ac- 
tion and in the interests of attempting to 
resolve the conflicting testimony of Gov- 
ernment and regional shipbuilding in- 
terests, I have requested that the General 
Accounting Office, in conjunction with 
the Maritime Administration, review the 
record and endeavor to establish the facts 
concerning relative shipbuilding costs in 
various parts of the country. 
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The committee considered and acted 
upon a number of other bills affecting the 
merchant marine in varying ways. 

FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 

An extremely important area within 
the scope of the committee’s jurisdiction 
concerns the marine and fresh water 
fisheries of the United States, both sport 
and commercial. The somewhat related 
field of wildlife conservation also receives 
much attention from the committee. 

In the recent past, due to increased 
public interest and attention to the im- 
portance of the Nation’s fish and wildlife 
resources, new problems and demands 
have been created for the committee. 

One of the most important matters 
referred to the committee relative to the 
fisheries and wildlife conservation was a 
bill to authorize and direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to undertake comprehen- 
sive studies of the migratory marine fish 


This bill received wide support, and after 
favorable committee action became Pub- 
lic Law 86-359. 

The scope of the authorized studies 
would include species of fish inhabiting 
the offshore waters of the United States 
and species of migratory fish which 
spend a part of their lives in the inshore 
waters of the United States. Research 
is to be on a broad scale, including but 
not limited to growth rates, research on 
migrations, identity of stocks, variations 
in survival, environmental influences, 
and other aspects for the development of 
wise conservation policies and construc- 


states that the studies to the purpose 
of preventing losses of our invaluable 
natural resources due to insecticides and 
other pesticides be extended. A sum of 
$2,565,000 per annum is authorized to 
carry out the objectives of this study. 
One of the major legislative matters in 
the fisheries field was a bill to provide 
assistance to segments of the fishing in- 
dustry that have suffered undue hard- 
ship by reason of the operation of the 
reciprocal trade policy of the United 
States. The need for the legislation de- 
veloped from the depressed economic 
conditions in the New England fisheries, 
due to losses resulting from imports of 
frozen fish fillets at prices below the 
cost of production. These de- 
pressed conditions have left the New 
England fishermen with obsolescent ves- 
sels and poor prospect of replacement 
with newer and more modern vessels, 
particularly since under U.S. law Ameri- 
can fishing vessels must be constructed 
in U.S. shipyards. Not only is the Ameri- 
can fisherman at a disadvantage with re- 
gard to capital cost of ship construction, 
but testimony revealed that there had 
been instances where relief recommended 
by the Tariff Commission under the 
Trade Agreements Assistance Act of 1951 
had been denied through failure of ex- 
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ecutive approval. This bill would author- 
ize construction differential subsidies for 
new fishing vessels to be operated in a 
fishery suffering injury from which 
escape clause relief had been recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission and— 
after House-Senate conference agree- 
ment—other vessels to be operated in a 
fishery found by the Secretary of the 
Interior to be injured or threatened with 
injury by reason of increased imports 
not the subject of a trade agreement 
tariff concession. The subsidy provisions 
are similar to those prevailing with re- 
gard-to subsidized merchant vessels, al- 
though limited to 334 percent, exclusive 
of national defense features. The bill, 
as it passed the Congress, authorized an 
annual appropriation of not more than 
82% million to carry out its purposes. It 
is believed that enactment of this legis- 
lation may point the way to the salvation 
of certain of our major fisheries suffer- 
ing from extreme foreifn competition. 

Other bills dealt with the establish- 
ment of new fish hatcheries and the 
clarification and improvement of ad- 
ministration of existing laws. 

COAST GUARD 


In past years there have been nu- 
merous proposals to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries to 
improve and regulate safety measures 
on seaborne craft. The committee has 
recognized the importance of such 
measures and has endeavored to improve 
safety in the operation of large and small 
vessels both at sea and in the inland and 
coastal waters. 

The U.S. Coast Guard maintains a 
great responsibility in marine safety. In 
order to increase Coast Guard efficiency 
in this area the 86th Congress author- 
ized the Secretary of the Department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating to 
prescribe further regulations governing 
existing lifesaving equipment, firefight- 
ing equipment, and other safety tech- 
niques and systems. This act, Public 
Law 86-244, also includes special duties 
to be performed by crew members in the 
event of an emergency. It is important 
to note that the bill provides for these 
regulations to apply to all foreign ves- 
sels carrying passengers from ports of 
the United States, unless otherwise pre- 
scribed by specific treaties of interna- 
tional agreement, 

The efficiency and effectiveness of the 
U.S. Coast Guard was increased by Pub- 
lic Law 86-474 by improvement in cer- 
tain basic statutes relating to the Coast 
Guard organization, composition, and 
personnel administration. This bill 
brings the organization of the Coast 
Guard into line with newly developed 
responsibilities and places it more closely 
into appropriate relationship with the 
other military services. 

One of the most important matters to 
be acted upon by the committee in this 
Congress was a bill to establish Pilotage 
requirements for oceangoing vessels in 
their navigation of U.S. waters of the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River, and 
to provide a basis for a regulated pilot- 
age system to meet those requirements. 

Until the enactment of this bill there 
were no statutory requirements for the 
pilotage of ocean vessels navigating the 
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Great Lakes. However, the great in- 
crease in the volume of ocean shipping 
entering the Great Lakes as a result of 
the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
made establishment of such require- 
ments urgent and essential in the inter- 
est of maritime safety. 

Distinctive conditions and diversified 
factors, including international prob- 
Jems, encountered in the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence River area created a com- 
plex situation which complicated the 
final development of a bill that would 
provide a workable solution of the knotty 
problems involved. The committee con- 
sidered legislation introduced prior to 
the opening of the seaway, and held 


-many hearings before reaching a satis- 


factory solution which seems to recon- 
cile all of the major conflicts in this 
many-sided situation. 

Though refinements may have to be 
made in the newly enacted legislation, I 
am confident that it will provide a sound 
framework for effective regulation and 
greater maritime safety in the waters of 
our “fourth seacoast.” 

Additional emphasis was placed on 
safety with the passing of Public Law 
86-159 which authorizes the Coast Guard 
to sell fuel and supplies to vessels or 
crafts unable to procure these items 
from other sources. This is a measure 
designed to protect the health and safety 
of ships and personnel. 

Modern icebreakers are needed to 
carry out the Coast Guard’s responsibili- 
ties as required in the national interest. 
To this end the committee again re- 
viewed the action taken in the 85th 
Congress to authorize an atomic- 
powered icebreaker. Without minimiz- 
ing the importance of such a vessel, the 
committee modified its earlier position 
and reported a bill calling for the con- 
struction of three modern icebreaking 
Coast Guard cutters without specifying 
propulsion systems. These vessels are 
to be capable of operating in the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions. The bill further 
authorized a feasibility study of the use 
of atomic propulsion in such vessels. 
The bill passed the House but did not 
receive final congressional action. 

Other bills concerning the Coast 
Guard and its activities that were passed 
by the 86th Congress and signed by the 
President were an authorization for the 
U.S. Coast Guard to sell certain and 
specific utilities in the vicinity of a Coast 
Guard activity not available to local and 
indigenous sources; and two bills that 
increase the limitation on basic pay of 
civilian lighthouse keepers and increase 
the retirement pay of certain members 
of the former Lighthouse Service. 


PANAMA CANAL 


Pursuant to the authority granted by 
the House of Representatives, the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, appointed a Board of Consultants 
on Isthmian Canal Studies to investigate 
short- and long-range plans for the op- 
eration, improvements, and other mat- 
ters relating to the adequacy of the 
Panama The report on these in- 
vestigations was made public during the 
2d session of the 86th Congress. 

These investigations were brought 
about by increasing attention to the 
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Yapid growth of sea traffic through the 
Panama Canal. The increase has nar- 
Towed the gap between capacity and 
traffic demand to the point where con- 
cern was aroused as to the future ca- 
Pacity of the canal. The investigation 
Was mainly threefold whereby consid- 
eration was given to the ultimate po- 
tential of the present canal; the feasi- 
bility of lock-canal crossings at other 
Sites across the isthmus; and the suit- 
ability of a sea-level canal in the Canal 
Zone and elsewhere. 

The conclusions and recommendations 
on these considerations disclose that the 
Principal justification for large addi- 
tional capital expenditures for the Pan- 
ama Canal is to increase its potential 
Capacity for handling all ships requiring 
transit between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans but that before approving any 
plans for increasing this capacity it is 
8 to compare estimated future 
2 and potential capacity under dif- 
erent plans; that it is doubtful if any 
Teasonable plan to construct a sea-level 
Canal in the Canal Zone could be carried 
18 ugh without serious danger of a long 

terruption to traffic at the time of cut- 
Over from the present lock canal; and 
that the feasibility of a canal at some 
Other site across the isthmus should be 
Studied further. 

A bill 8 1 5 law by the present 

uces the interest burden on 
the Panama Canal Company. By amend- 
a Provisions of the Canal Zone Code 
t tive to the handling of the excess 
8 of the Panama Canal Company 
s bill reduces the total amount of funds 
15 deposit with the Treasury upon which 

terest must be paid. 
to nother act increases annuities paid 
in hee formerly engaged 
tion and operatio 
3 3 operation of the 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEES 


fon ummarized briefly, the work of the 
2 Special subcommittees during this 
ongress was as follows: 

(a) Special Subcommittee on Ocean 
9 Forwarders: This subcommittee 
85 ued its investigation of the im- 
try tant ocean freight forwarding indus- 
in oe Was commenced in early 1956. 
velo Congress the subcommittee de- 

1 5 Foci rrain to the full commit- 
egislation based upon its 
rep rehensive studies. Legislation was 
5 to the House but failed of final 
See in the closing days of the second 
on due to unresolved disagreement 
ie House-Senate conference. 

chen, Special Subcommittee on Steam- 
sare Conferences: Following extensive 
“Sa in the 2d session of the 
ess a special subcommittee 
view t. unde to make a thorough re- 
and th the steamship conference system 
visions; adequacy of the regulatory pro- 
. of the Shipping Act of 1916. This 
sive h Subcommittee held comprehen- 
try and tem all port areas of the 
aoe and took testimony from ocean 
chia, rs, importers and exporters, Gov- 

€nt officials, and many others. 
tone T of the voluminous and complex 
and the fact that the House Ju- 
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diciary Committee was concurrently 
conducting a parallel study of related 
aspects of the conference system and 
existing regulatory statutes, it was im- 
possible in this Congress to devise and 
act upon appropriate corrective legisla- 
tion. In order to avoid the possibility 
of serious disruption in ocean shipping, 
interim legislation was reported out and 
acted upon to continue the status quo in 
regard to the legality of the dual rate 
system for another year, until June 30, 
1961. > 

(c) Special Subcommittee on Ocea- 
nography: Immediately upon the publi- 
cation of the first portion of a report of 
a Committee of the National Academy 
of Sciences recommending a coordinated 
national program in the field of ocea- 
nography, a special subcommittee was 
appointed to study such report, review 
the scope of oceanographic activity in 
the United States and ascertain the 
problem areas which would require leg- 
islation. The subcommittee has been 
most active throughout this Congress, 
having held numerous and thorough 
hearings and attended various ocea- 
nographic meetings as well as visited 
institutions and other installations in- 
volved in this field. 

Several legislative measures were con- 
sidered but in all the circumstances no 
final legislative action was taken on 
most of these because further study ap- 
peared to be required. However, favor- 
able action was taken upon two bills to 
give greater flexibility and efficiency to 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Weather Bureau in their oceanographic 
activities. 

(d) Special Subcommittee To Study 
the Merchant Marine Academy; In re- 
cent years there has been growing im- 
petus to strengthen the status of the 
US. Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N. L. Several legislative 
proposals to this ‘end have been before 
the Congress, In connection with this 
subject, the committee learned that 
serious questions had been raised con- 
cerning the administration of the Acad- 
emy, the condition” of its facilities, its 
curriculum, and student and staff mo- 
rale. These matters were the subject of 
a series of hearings by a special sub- 
committee in the latter part of 1959. 
Further inquiry into certain aspects of 
these matters are currently under re- 
view. 

As a result of the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation, it appeared that a number 
of improvements were in order to in- 
crease the efficiency of the institution 
and the officials of the Department of 
Commerce and the Maritime Adminis- 
tration were so advised. 

The committee acted upon an Admin- 
istration proposal to clarify the status 
of personnel at the Academy. The bill 
passed the House but did not receive final 
action in the Senate. 

CONCLUSION 

I feel that from the standpoint of 
the work of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries the two sessions of 
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this Congress have been most produc- 
tive. As is always the case, 5 ESR 
not handle all the meritorious legislation 
pending before us. In addition, our 
studies into the various fields under the 
committee's jurisdiction disclose a num- 
ber of matters which should be gone 
into in the near future. 

Finally, I wish to take this means to 
express again my sincerest thanks to all 
of the members of the committee on 
both sides who gave so generously of 
their time to carry forth the commit- 
tee’s program. 


What Should Be Done About Monetary 


Silver Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
whole silver question has been dormant 
for many years. Here is a chance to re- 
duce our national debt without dam- 
aging anybody. Removal of the silver 
subsidies may even react favorably on 
the free market price of silver which in 
turn might help producers. Mr. Brat- 
ter’s article in the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, is an excellent one. 
Wat SHOULD Be Done ABOUT MONETARY 

SILvER PROGRAM 
(By Herbert M. Bratter) 


A reading of the article on silver by Mr. 
Robert M. Hardy, Jr., in the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of July 14 suggests that 
it is time to review the monetary silver laws 
now on the books in an attempt to rectify 
errors of past legislation. Mr. Hardy of 
course speaks the viewpoint of mine pro- 
ducers of the metal. His company, Sun- 
shine Mining Co., of which he is president, 
is one of this country’s largest suppliers of 
newly mined domestic silver to the U.S. 
Mint Bureau. Mr. Hardy and his business 
associates, including a hired consultant, have 
been propagandizing in defense of the silver 
program and for a still higher price of silver 
for several years, This is perfectly legitimate 
and to be expected under our system of law- 
making. But it is also perfectly legitimate 
for others to examine with care the argu- 
ments of any vested interest. 

Silver mines in this country have been 
benefiting from subsidy legislation in the 
guise of monetary legislation continuously 
since 1933 under one law or another. They 
don't like the word “subsidy” to be applied 
to these statutes; but subsidy it is all the 
The silver bloc’s strongest friend in 


mints in 1959. Of these, those most often 
heard from in defense of the subsidy are 
Sunshine and American Smelting. 
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CORPORATE DELIVERIES OF TOP 10 SUPPLIERS 
OF SILVER TO U.S. MINT, 1959 


(In millions of ounces) 


Anaconda Co eee 47 
2. 6 
2.3 
2.3 
2.0 
American Smelting & Refining Co 1.8 
U.S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co... 1.0 
Hecla Mining Co = 2 
Polaris Mining Coo 7 


: 
N 
i 


THE SUBSIDY AND ITS RESULT 

a solid cube of sterling silver 

measuring almost 62 feet in each direction. 
That is how much silver is today lying idle 
in Treasury vaults, some of it lying there 
since 1878, a monument to what is prob- 
ably the most senseless and least justifiable 
subsidy in the history of American politics. 

Nominally all this silver was acquired by 
the Treasury in carrying out a congressional 
“monetary” policy. Actually the motive was 
not concerned with our currency system, but 
with the enrichment of silver miners, 
hoarders of silver in the United States, and 
silver sellers e ere in the world. Only 
a thin slice of the pie went to Americans, and 
at that most of these beneficlaries were not 
in the West, but in the East, where the big 
mining companies and their chief share- 
holders were domiciled. Among the foreign 
beneficiaries were Mexico, which soon after 
the silver laws were enacted, nationalized 
foreign oll properties; China, which sold us 
more silver than any other country, although 
the rapid scale of U.S. silver buying in 1934 
and 1935 caused the Chinese and other gov- 
ernments officially to protest to the State 
Department; and India. Even Russia bene- 
fited from silver sales. 

The Sliver Purchase Act of 1934 was pre- 
ceded in 1933 by other measures to “do some- 
thing for silver.” As executed in its early 
years the 1934 law proved to be a completely 
irrational foreign aid program that made the 
United States the laughing stock of the whole 
world. The wonder is that it happened in 
the 20th century and that the silver program 
is still solidly imbedded in our statutes, 

In “The Coming of the New Deal,” Arthur 
M, Schlesinger, the historian, appraises the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934 in devastating 
terms. Roosevelt,“ he writes, “surrendered 
to political blackmail on the part of the silver 
bloc. The Silver Purchase Act, in short, as- 
sured the producers of silver a lavish sub- 
sidy, while the Government received in ex- 
change growing stocks of a metal which it 
did not need and for which it had no use.” 
He adds: 

“The silver policy represented the most re- 
markable—as well as the least remarked— 
special interest triumph of the period. A 
minor industry, employing in 1939 (after 5 
years of subsidy) less than 5,000 persons, the 
silver industry, in effect, held the Govern- 
ment to ransom, extorting nearly a billion 
and u half dollars in the 15 years after 1934— 
a sum considerably larger than that pald by 
the Government to support farm prices over 
the same period. No legislation passed in the 
New Deal years had less excuse. ‘Our silver 
program,’ Morgenthau confessed in 1935, ‘is 
the only monetary fiscal policy that I cannot 
explain or justify. 

IT ALL BEGAN IN 1878 


In all the world only one country subsidizes 
silver mining through silver purchases: the 
United States. The first law for this purpose 
was the Bland-Alllson Act of 1878. This 
called for the mints to buy silver and coin it 
into standard silver dollars, It was recog- 
nized at the start that the Public would 
object to handling the millions of “ — 
wheels” which were to be minted under this 
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law. So the law Introduced the ailver cer- 
tificate, redeemable dollar for dollar in silver 
coins. The Bland-Allison cartwheels thus 
were forced into circulation by proxy, Other 
silver purchase acts were passed to please the 
silver Senators and their allies in 1890, 1918, 
1083, 1984, 1939, and 1946. 

Today, as a result of these acts of Con- 
gress, millions of brandnew silver dollar 
coins with ancient dates lie in bags in the 
vaults, alongside endless stacks of bar sil- 
ver—all held as security for the small-de- 
nomination bilis we use as currency. Mr. 
Hardy in his article states that silver certifi- 
cates are circulating méney which are backed 
by silver on deposit at the Treasury and are 
payable in silver on demand. Indeed, silver 
propagandists claim that the silver certificate 
is today the only U.S. money that is re- 
deemable in metal, now that the Government 
does not pay out gold coin domestically. 
But this claim is both false and meaningless. 
It is false because under the law any form of 
U.S, currency is exchangeable for any other 
form of currency, You may obtain silver 
dollars with Federal Reserve notes or green- 
backs as readily as with silver certificates. It 
is meaningless because no one wants to ex- 
change paper money for heavy silver dollars 
containing only 70 cents worth of silver. 

If all our $1 and $5 bills were marked: 
“This note is by law legal tender for its face 
value but is not redeemable in any way.“ 
the public still would accept them as readily 
as now, because we simply must have fold- 
ing money to transact our daily business and, 
80 long as the Government's printing presses 
do not run wild, any official banknotes will 
be acceptable. Few of us realize that al- 
most every dollar bill we see came into be- 
ing through the silver mining holdup. 
Foreign silver buying by the Treasury has 
stopped, but the domestic subsidy is now a 
permanent law. 

SILVER UNDER ROOSEVELT AND EISENHOWER 

To the historian it is ironical that the 
present silver subsidy got its start under 
the New Deal but today finds the Eisenhower 
administration its chief friend. F.D.R. was 
willing to do a little something for silver in 
1933 as a reward to his western supporters, 
but he soon found he had to give those 


greedy interests a lot more. The New Deal- 


eventually became fed up with the program, 
In 1942 Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., told a press conference: 
“I recommended twice now on the Hill this 
year that all the silver legislation be struck 
from the books.“ 

Yet, in 1955, when the Senate held hear- 
ings on repeal legislation, the most impor- 
tant support for retention of the subsidy laws 
came from the Treasury Department in the 
person of Under Secretary W. Randolph 
Burgess. The silver bloc got all the aid and 
comfort it wanted from the testimony of 
Burgess and Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Martin. This year, following the in- 
troduction on April 25 of the repeal bill S. 
3410 by Senators Green, Buss, Dopp, and 
PASTORE, a bill which Mr. Hardy's article de- 
rides as “raiding the Treasury of its silver 
reserves,” the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee wrote to ask the opinion of the Treas- 
ury Department on the measure. The 
Treasury as yet has not seen fit to reply 
knowing that without an opinion from the 
Treasury hearings would not be held. Pre- 
sumably political considerations motivate 
Treasury policies on this subject as much 
as ever, especially as this is an election year, 
In 1955, it is said, the Treasury's mentioned 
attitude was designed to ald a certain west- 
ern Republican Senator, soon to be up for 
reelection. Of S. 3410’s four sponsors, three 
are Democrats. 


SILVER ACT’S GOAL 


Mr. Hardy cites the stated “goal” of the 
1934 Silver Purchase Act. That goal was in 
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fact abandoned by Secretary Morgenthau in 
fiscal 1942 and has not since been revived. 
It fits the definition of a “dead letter” in 
the statutes. 

The present domestic silver subsidy stems 
from the President's proclamation of Decem- 
ber 21, 1933, opening the mints to domestic 
newly mimed silver on terms far above the 
then market price. This proclamation put 
into effect the London Silver Agreement, 
which was negotiatoed—quite without au- 
thority—by Nevada's Senator Key Pitman. 
The proclamation, renewed various times, 
eventually was replaced by a permanent law 
in 1939. 

The 1933 proclamation and its successors 
directly subsidized domestic silver mining; 
but indirectly, by removing the U.S. produc- 
tion from the market, benefited silver in- 
terests everywhere. Today and forever, 
unless the law is repealed, U.S. silver mines 
are guaranteed a Treasury market for their 
metal at a minimum price of 904% cents an 
ounce, 


SILVER SPECULATORS TRAIL DISCREETLY STOPPED 


The generous 1933 proclamation did not 
satisfy the silver interests and their allies, 
notably speculators in bullion, It just 
whetted their appetite for more, Inflation- 
ists Uke Oklahoma's active Senator Elmer 
Thomas and speculators like the Committee 
for the Nation, a propaganda group, and 
Rev. Father Charles E. Coughlin of Royal 
Oak, Mich., clamored for a bigger silver pur- 
chase law and for nationalization of the 
bullion they were hoarding: Father Cough- 
Un charmed millions of radio listeners with 
his Sunday discourses urging action for 
silver, the while he was trading in the 
white metal under the name of Amy Col- 
lins. The Treasury, in a belated effort to 
block the senseless silver drive, compiled a 
list of silver speculators. The trail led right 
to the steps of the Senate Office Building. 
There it discreetly stopped. Nonetheless, 
the Congress passed the Silyer Purchase Act 
oes calling for silver purchases on a vast 
scale, 

The 1934 act was a compromise that fell 
short of reviving bimetallism. Theoretically 
we still adhered to the gold standard. But 
the stated goal was to increase our stock of 
monetary silver until its “monetary value” 
should equal one-fourth of the value of our 
gold and silver combined. At the time the 
ratio stood at 10.3 percent. 

Today silver mining spokesmen in Wash- 
ington insist that the Treasury may not 
diminish its silver hoard but must keep 
adding to it because the 1934 act was manda- 
tory: Pritt Part a 9 the net also 
was cretionary. the nning the 
Roosevelt administration . bargain 
with the Senators and bought silver all over 
the world “enthusiastically”; so much so that 
the last silver standard countries exchanged 
their metal for American gold. Indeed, 
Morgenthau bought silver so enthusiastically 
that the world market price soared, the do- 
mestic proclamation price was given two big 
boosts, and foreign countries were econom- 
yay . circulating silver coins 

è wn the melti pot. Finally 
the administration tempered Tea enthusiasm. 
Purchases abroad were reduced and, by 1942, 
finally ended. The mandate of the 1934 act 
was quietly shelved in favor of the author- 
ized discretion. 

Under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 the 
US. Treasury acquired more than 2,160 mil- 
lion ounces of silver for which the sellers 
received $1,084 million. Since the Treasury 
Paid for the silver by issuing silver certifi- 
cates up to the “cost value” thereof, it is 
argued that the program has cost the Treas- 
ury nothing. The silver purchase program 
has not been a charge on the Federal Budget. 
Silver purchases are made with newly printed 
certificates. The silver certificates paid out, 
mostly to foreigners, have constituted an in- 
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flation of the U.S. stock of currency. As the 
Silver sellers ultimately spent here the dollar 
Proceeds of their sales to the Treasury, the 
goods and services they acquired in exchange 
constituted the cost of the program to the 
US. economy. Moreover, under other silver 
laws U.S. mines have received more than 
$700 million for newly mined domestic silver 
Which the Treasury was obliged to buy. 
SUBSIDIES TO MINES AND USERS COMPARED 
While, thanks to American Treasury pur- 
chases, silver has been taken out of mone- 
tary use in many foreign countries, indus- 
rial! uses for the metal have greatly In- 
ee After World War II the metal had 
ecome so scarce that silverware, chemical, 
film, and other manufacturers were forced 
0 the existence of the suver- mining subsidy 
Seek legislation allowing the Treasury to 
si Idle silver to U.S. industry. The mining 
k HE tinally consented to this, provided that 
8 © US. mints should be forever open to 
esis of silver at the guaranteed price of 
d „ cents an ounce. This was done. The 
omestic subsidy, previously limited, was 
Re perpetual. Sales to industry, optional 
th the Treasury, were authorized at the 
Same price, Thus, whenever silver sells in 
Market at above the mentioned price, 
“DY purchases which industry Is allowed to 
oe from the Treasury include a subsidy 
the extent of the excess, 
this arrangement has worked out in 
practics the figures reveal. During the last 
their years mining companies found it to 
financial advantage to sell about 288 
n ounces of silver to the mints, while 
ane Ts found it to their advantage to buy 
me os hse ounces from the mints. The 
angement appears to have favored the 
8 by almost 10 to 1. 
aur er since the Treasury started taking in 
AGDA in 1933, thereby reducing the market 
pa y. American silver consumers have been 
Pag more than necessary for the metal. 
of er is an element of cost in a wide range 
civilian de E products, not only 
UNIMPORTANCE OF SILVER MINING 


Sliver mining is an activity of rather 
nae importance to the American economy. 
in the Western States where silver is 
largely as a byproduct of other metals, 
8 of newly mined silver is not of 
i Ams Srp In Nevada, whose Sena- 
e clamor for silver purchases 

1 te 1930's the divorce crop was far more 
Conus At that time our national pro- 
long ie silver was far less valuable than a 
5 of commodities not favored by Gov- 

a Piss Subsidies. Among these were hay 

l re soap, cordage and twine, enve- 
tae ae gum, linoleum, processed nuts, 
5 Spaghetti, and noodles, lemons, 
Blue — me tao gloves. Even the 
a n — 

Portant than sige ustry was more im 
be oducen seven silver States in 1933 silver 
all minera only 6.47 percent of the value of 
N is produced there, and equaled only 
Soe ent of the same seven States’ farm 
sliver 3 percentages declined while 
ure one-h Subsidized. In 1937 only eighty- 
e of 1 percent of the total 
came fro © income of the seven silver States 
tion: as m their silver output. For the Na- 
Unimpo. a whole, silver was of microscopic 
iecounted fe Newly mined silver in 1937 
1 percent for only eight one-hundredths of 
dome. Y of the U.S. total accountable in- 
coat th et this was the industry which has 
€ Nation many hundreds of millions 


of dollars 
Put over? since 1933. How was this program 


maj 


Th HOW SILVER BECAME SUBSIDIZED 
conta pet is simple, Seven States ac- 
of the for 14 Senators, or about a seventh 
debate te. Given the Senate's rules of 

, this bloc of Senators were in a posi- 
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tion to hold up vital measures unless bought 
off. Because silver has been used as money 
for centuries, and because the great depres- 
sion had awakened the always present infla- 
tion sentiment in the Farm Belt, the silver 
Senators were able by logrolling to gather 
votes from other Senators, And they were 
aided, as mentioned, by the propaganda of 
outside tions and individuals moti- 
vated by the possibility of private gain. Lob- 
bying efforts were intense. Even Father 
Coughlin, then a power in forming public 
opinion, told a reverent House committee ab- 
surdly that silver purchases would enable 
China to buy our bathtubs, our shoes, and 
our shirts: . 
The accompanying list, drawn from US. 
Government compilations, reveals the strik- 
ing unimportance of silver in today’s econ- 
omy. Every item on then list is of greater im- 
portance than silver, As a matter of fact, 
silver-plated flatware and sterling flatware 
combined have more than double the impor- 
tance of silver in the Government compila- 
tion. This is without taking into account 
silver holloware or any other silver-using 
products. 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SILVER AND SELECTED 
COMMODITIES, DECEMBER 1957, AS CALCULATED 
BY DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Silver-plated flatware 
Sterling flat ware 
Strawberries mam m m m m e m M e 
Snap beans.------------------------- 


Shrim 


Flavoring sirup---------------------- 
Peanut butter 
Rayon satin ribbon 
Boys’ dungarees 


Burlap -.------~------+-------------- 
Mens wallets_....--.---------------- 

Tollet water _.....-----~------------- 

Shampoo 

Tooth paste 

Men's tennis shoes 084 
Writing paper -- 095 
Waste paper—old corrugated boxes 053 
Gummed sealing tape...-.---------- 084 
Cotn- operated phonographs- — 049 
Sofa beds — 051 
Rubber floor tile . 038 
Glass sauce dishes, household - 062 
Plate glass mirrors --- 038 
Pins, fasteners and similar notions 07h 


Source: BLS wholesale price index: “Rela- 
tive Importance of Individual Commodities, 
December 1957, Based on 1954 Weight Dia- 
gram." Issued August 1958. 


HARDY'S PLEA UNCONVINCING 


Mr. Hardy’s article calls the silver program 
“one of the pillars of our monetary system“; 
a “bulwark.” Gold, he says, is needed—in 
some way he does not identity Tor larger 
denominations and silver for smaller.” 
There is not the slightest basis in U.S. law 
for this strange distinction made by the 
mine president. 

Mr. Hardy offers us some economic theories 
as to intrinsic value and demand and supply. 
He says: 

“Manufacturers in New England are some- 
times joined by various economists of the 
armchair variety whose advocacy of a totally 
managed currency stumbles when it en- 
counters the principle of intrinsic value, the 
only monetary theory that has been success- 
ful throughout all the history of mankind.” 

New sources of silver will have to be found, 
Mr. Hardy notes, adding: 

“The age-old laws of supply and demand 
could bring that about [ah] by an increase 
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in the price of silver unless the ents 
of repeal are able to stall the rae lg wears 
ing 5 

How Hardy would define an “armchair 
economist” we can only imagine. His own 
economic consultant is the only American 
economist known to the writer since 1933 
who has defended the silver program. Prob- 
ably all other economists sit in armchairs. 

As for Mr. Hardy's reference to intrinsic 
value and demand and supply, there seems 
to be some inconsistency in his reasoning. 
The mercantilist economists of the 18th cen- 
tury believed—as does Mr. Hardy—that it 
was good for a nation to import and hoard 
silver, but bad to export it. They preferred 
gold and silver to other forms of wealth. 
Thinkers of the 16th and 17th centuries con- 
celved of value as Inherent in things, as 
intrinsic, The evolution of an exchange 
and money economy changed this. Money, 
it was learned, is generally not wanted for 
itself, as millions of unredeemed silver cer- 
tificates bear witness. 

So, by the end of the mercantilist period 
value had come to be generally regarded as 
what Hany calls “an extrinsic market phe- 
nomenon dependent upon exchange.” Ex- 
trinsic value was seen to be dependent on 
demand and supply. 

But enough of “armchair” economics. 

THE SENATE BILL 

Mr. Hardy's article argues that to accept 
the Senate bill, S. 3410, will put an added 
burden on an overstrained gold reserve, if 
Federal Reserve notes are substituted for 
outstanding silver certificates. This “would 
create more fiat money,” he adds, ignoring 
the fact that all silver certificates and 
standard silver dollars are and always have 
been fiat money since 1878. 

It should be noted that the bill, S. 3410, 
and its House counterpart, H.R. 11744, do not 
require the substitution of Federal Reserve 
notes for silver certificates. The bill re- 
lieves the of the present obliga- 
tion to hold “one dollar in silver” as security 
for each $1 of silver certificates. Instead of 
that 100 percent reserve, the bill would in 
effect let the Treasury reduce the reserve as 
low as it wishes. The bill, in fact, does not 
require the Treasury to hold any silver for 
the redemption of silver certificates. In- 
stead, it provides, as does existing law, that 
silver certificates shall be exchangeable for 
any other form of lawful money. All our 
money, domestically, is fiat money. 

Mr, Hardy regards the bill as a silver 
users’ raid on the Treasury. Such a charge, 
coming from a beneficiary of the mining 
subsidy, is ironical. The silver bloc engi- 
neered a succession of raids, not on the 
Treasury, but through the device of “mone- 
tary legislation,” on the general public. 
True, the authors of S. 3410 represent silver- 
using States; but this is not true of Repre- 
sentative Encar Hrestranp, of California, au- 
thor of H.R. 11744. 

SILVER ACT’S GOAL AN ANACHRONISM 

The 1934 Silver Purchase Act's stated ob- 
jective of building up our stock of mone- 
tary silver to one-fourth the total of goal 
and silver is meaningless so far as our 
monetary system is concerned. In that sys- 
tem any silver reserves at all are an 
anachronism, When the act was passed the 
ratio was about 10,3 percent. In 1954, after 
all the silver buying, the ratio was up to 
only 15 percent, for meanwhile our gold 
stock had grown. Now that we have a bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit and are losing gold 
to foreigners, the ratio has reached 18.4 
percent. If we lose a few more billions of 
gold the silver-gold ratio will automatically 
reach the 1934 objective. 

As mentioned, the Treasury 
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ing, Morgenthau privately favored the meas- 
ure, but his assistant Dr. Harry D. White, 
prevailed upon him to defend, in the in- 
terests of politics, a program "initiated for 
rather silly reasons and supported for sillier 
reasons.” Led by Townsend the Senate twice 
voted to repeal the foreign silver program, 
notwithstanding the administration’s posi- 
tion. Were the administration of 1960 to 
request repeal, the silver statutes would be 
readily expunged. 
PRESENTS A SILVER PROGRAM 

What should be done about silver? New 
legislation should prohibit Treasury acquisi- 
tion of silver bullion so long as there is any 
idle silver in Treasury vaults. Neither 
newly mined domestic or foreign silver 
should any longer be subsidized by Treasury 


purchases, whether mandatory or optional. 


Instead the Treasury should be directed by 
law to meet its coinage needs for bullion out 
of past silver acquisitions. 

The requirement that the Treasury keep 
a dollar in silver as reserve for each out- 
standing silver certificate should be repealed. 
There is no good reason why the silver dol- 
lar should be retained in our currency sys- 
tem. 

To the extent that silver is not needed 
by the mints to satisfy the public demand 
for dimes, quarters and half dollars, all sur- 
plus silver in the Treasury should be grad- 
ually sold. The law should authorize and 
direct the Treasury to sell silver in its dis- 
cretion, whether and whenever acdvantage- 
ous to the Government. 

The yast official silver hoard cannot be sold 
overnight without drastic effects on the silver 
market. But over a period of years it can 
be sold. The silver should not be indefi- 
nitely withheld from sale just because it 
would have to be sold at less than the arti- 
ficial value at which most of it is carried on 
the Treasury’s books. Nor does it follow 
from the foregoing that it would necessarily 
have to be sold at less than the cost to this 
country. 

Any losses in terms of book value would in 
the first place offset seigniorage or profit 
taken by the Treasury while putting the pur- 
chased silver into the monetary system at a 
valuation above the metal's cost. As neces- 
sary and as incurred through sales of silver, 
book losses should be charged against the 
budget, just as the selgniorage was credited 
to the budget. 

Whatever the Treasury can get for the 
silver in years to come will be better than 
what the Government is getting for surplus 
farm products, which are either given away 
as foreign aid or sold abroad for unspendable 
foreign currencies. 

The Eisenhower administration, advocating 
as it does sound monetary policy, should 
have taken the leadership in sceking con- 
gresslonal elimination of the anachronistic 
silver statutes. But it has left this move to 
its successor. 

The insured pension funds will also re- 
main a minute influence on the residential 
mortgage market. There will be a shift to 
more term policies during the coming 
decade, providing relatively less money for 
mortgage investments. Pressure by the 
8 will 88 and more States 

permit. segregat of insured pension 
funds in order that there may be more in- 
vestment by the companies in equities, This 
all suggests that the insured pension funds 
as well as the noninsured funds will play 
a very small role in the mortgage market in 
the coming decade. 


COMMERCE DEPARTMENT ENDORSES SILVER 
REPEAL 
Evrror’s nors—Since Mr. Bratter’s article 
was prepared, Under Secretary of Commerce 
Philip A. Ray has written Chairman A. 
Wits Rozextson of the Senate Banking 
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and Currency Committee of the Depart- 
ment's interest in silver as a commodity in 
commerce. The letter states: 

“The t of Commerce feels that 
enactment of S. 3410 would serve the in- 
terests of users of silver in the arts and in- 
dustries and of the consuming public, and 
would be consistent with general administra- 
tion policies with respect to the extension of 
governmental regulations and operations in 
the field of business.” 


Drive on To Curb Rules Committee Abuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
number of recent articles have discussed 
the Republican-Southern Democratic 
coalition in the House and its control 
over the machinery of the House Rules 
Committee. 

I call two of these articles to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues—one by John D. 
Morris in the July 5, 1960, issue of the 
New York Times; the other by Robert K. 
Walsh in the August 28, 1960, Washing- 
ton Evening Star. The articles follow: 
[From the New York Times, July 5, 1960] 
Driver on To Cure House Routes Untt— 

LIBERAL DEMOCRATS BACKED IN ATTACK ON 

COMMITTEE FOR DELAYING LEGISLATION 

(By Jobn D, Morris) 

WASHINGTON, July 4—Liberal Democrats 
are quietly organizing a new drive to cur- 
tell the House Rules Committee's power to 
stille and delay major legislation. 

This attack, unlike others that have failed 
in recent years, appears to have sufficiently 
broad support to raise a serious threat to 
the continued role of the commit tee as the 
chicf congressional bottleneck for bilis 
favored by liberals. 

In the 1960 session, now recessed, the panel 
has been perhaps the greatest single handi- 
cap to achievement of an election-year legis- 
lative record satisfactory to the predomi- 
nantly liberal Democratic majorities of Con- 
gress. 

Resentment against the conservative coall- 
tion in control of the committee was rising 
and spreading as Congress left Washington 
this weekend for the nutional political. con- 
ventions. 

The immediate cause of the animosity was 
the fact that the committee was blocking 
school construction and housing bills and 
seemed disposed to tie up other politically 
appealing measures when Congress returns 
in August. 

TRAFFIC CONTROL CENTER 

In the background was the committee's 
refusal to clear a sizable backlog of relatively 
minor bills and its tendency throughout the 
session to hamper Uberal legislation more 
than usual. 

The importance of this 12-member com- 
mittee lies in its function as the legislative 
traffic control center of the House. All major 
Hills approved by legisiative committees ordi- 
narily must go through the Rules Committee 
on way to the floor, There are several ways 
to bypass the panel. They are cumbersome, 
however, often time consuming and fre- 
quently ineffective. 

With a majority needed for favorable ac- 
tion by the Rules Committee on a bill, its 
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coalition of four Republicans and two con- 
servative southern Democrats thus wicids 
extraordinary power over the legislative 
agenda of the House. Liberal measures are 
usually shelved by a 6-to-6 tie vote. 

Criticism of the coalition’s exercise of this 
power had reached the point last Thursday 
where the committee chairman, Representa- 
tive Howenn W. SmrrH, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, felt called upon to defend the panel 
in a House speech, 

The courtly, usually amiable Judge“ 
SmrrH, 77 years of age, was especially stung 
by statements of a first-term Representative, 
Grnaty T. FLYNN, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. FLYNN had complained that the Amer- 
ican voters were “sick and tired and fed up 
with the Rules Committee and the powers 
they have of stifling the forward-looking, 
progressive legislation that they are stifling.“ 


AN OUTSIDE COALITION 


Aside from housing, the committce is 
holding up legislation dealing with educa- 
tional television, fair trade practices, library 
services, and Foreign Service pay and retire- 
ment. 

An outside coalition of voters interested 
in these and other measures is being organ- 
ized by enemles of the Rules Committee 
coalition. 

The impetus for revision of House rules to 
curtail the committee's authority comes 
largely from House liberals who organized 
early this session as the Democratic study 
group. The moving forces Include Repre- 
sentatives CRT Ho.rreco, of California: 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jt., of New Jersey; and 
Stewart L. Unanr, of Arizona, 

A key tactician is Representative RICHARD 
BOLLING, of Missouri, who is not a member 
of the study group. Mr. BoLLING is regarded 
as Speaker Sam Rarsurn’s chief lieutenant 
on the Rules Committee and leader of the 
panel's often frustrated six-man contingent 
of liberal-to-moderate Democrats. 

The attack is planned for the opening day 
of the session next January, when House 
rules will be adopted for the 2-year life of 
the new . Proposals range from 
outright abolition of the Rules Committce 
and substitution of a Democratic policy 
committee to enlargement of the Rules Com- 
mittee'’s membership. 

THE 21-DAY RULE 


One widely backed proposal is for revival 
of the 21-day rule in effect from 1949 to 
1951. It permitted any bill to be called up 
on the floor after the Rulcs Committce had 
held it for 21 days. 

The success of the battle may hinge on 
whether the support of Speaker RAYBURN, A5 
the chief Democratic leader of the House, can 
be enlisted, 

Liberals abandoned plans for a rules battle 
at the start of the present Congress, in 1959, 
when Mr. RAYBURN assured them of his help 
a bringing bills to the floor within a reason- 

e per after a 5 
N pproval by legislative com 

The Speaker hns kept that promise to the 
satisfaction of most Liberals by exerting pres- 
sure on the Rules Committee and at times by 
tacitly encouraging moves to bypass the 
Panel. But he has fatled to break the ob- 
structionist power of the committee's coall- 
tion by his personal efforts. 

[From the Washington Star, Aug. 28, 1900] 
LIBERALS PLAN ALL-OUT Wan ON RULES GROUP 
(By Robert K. Walsh) 

As the 86th Congress approaches adjourn- 
ment this week, a determined band of ome 
Democrats is gathering rocrults for a massive 
assault on Rules Committee power as soon as 
the 87th Congress convenes in January. 

Stung by what they consider committee 
stalling or killing of progressive measures, 
these House liberals and moderates have 
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Worked out in considerable detail their strat- 
egy for 1981. 

They recall that efforts to clip the com- 
mittee’s authority were tried or advocated 
Without much success in recent years. But 
8 believe they now can count on 

essional and public indigna ring 
about a change. P Peto 

They plan to force the issue first at a 
Caucus of all Democrats elected next Novem- 
ber for the new Congress, They will offer a 
resolution at that early January huddle to 
Tequire individual selection of Democratic 
members of the Rules Committee by a ma- 
jority vote of the caucus itself. Advocates 
ot such a procedure believe they can muster 
Sufficient support to offset expected opposi- 
tion by southern Democrats. - 


ALL-OUT ASSAULT 


Other weapons they intend to use in their 
wir on Rules Committee power and a fre- 
Quent coalition of Republicnn and southern 
Democratic Members include proposals to 
inereane the 12-member committee to 15, 

ave the Speaker and majority leader serve 
as members, prevent tie votes from blocking 
action of the committee, and enable the 
House to take up any bill if the Rules Com- 
mittee refuses to act on it within 21 days. 

Leaders in this endeavor say also they will 
Strive during the election campaign to re- 
move any idea that the Democrats are mainly 
Tesponsible for Rules Committee obstruction 
OF destruction of bills for housing programs, 
* eral ald for schoo! construction, and other 

nor measures the Democratic leadership 
had hoped to enact, 

g The Rules Committee currently consist of 
1 Democrats and four Republicans elect- 
tion y the Houre generally on recommenda- 
Sat by party leaders. It exerciscs great 
bit not unlimited power in deciding what 
NE approved by legislative committees are 
8 cleared for House consideration and 
13 time limits and other procedures regu- 
ting debate and action. 
ESSENTIAL, BUT— 
mortally everybody considers such a com- 
levtata to be essential to save the House from 
legis 15800 and parliamentary chaos. Many 
Seren tors, however, contend that it should 
pid Primarily as a sort of traffic cop to 
and 28 an orderly now of bills to the House 
op give all House Members an adequate 

Portunity to enact, amend, or reject im- 
Wa measures, no matter how contro- 

The northern, midwestern, and western 
— spearheading the 1961 attack on 
ed es Committee are especially disturb- 
and ae ie the four Republican members 

gemi: Moh of the four southern 
embers frequently team 

% Ae of shelve . d = 
e start of the 86th Congress in Jan- 
ars 1959 a group of some 100 House Demo- 
Who later established themselves as a 
of cratic study group were on the verge 
of curbi g for the 21-day and other means 
— ug the Rules Committee. They 
rte the attempt when assured by 
Rarsurn that he would do every- 
3 that important bills 
other committees were not 

Prevented from reaching the House floor. 

RAYBURN NOT BLAMED 


— Horn, of California, 
ec the study group, and other Dem- 
Peal 8 in the renewed battle against 
Ady 3 do not blame Mr. 
Worked “use things have not always 
e Voc that way or because the Rules 
of ret sie prany coalition shows no sign 
10 3 we get in our democratic process 
the wil 2 . minority can frustrate 
Wrongs jority, then something is 
8.“ Mr. Hortrrmrp said last week. 
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“Something needs to be corrected. * * H 
House rules get to the point where they 
frustrate the expression of the will of the 
majority, then it is the job of this great body 
to change those rules to the point where it 
will be possible to allow the expression of 
the will of the majority either for or against 
an important matter.” 

Mr. Houtrtzip disclosed that he and his 
associates have done a great deal of research. 
He predicted that “there will come a time 
when this rule will be changed which per- 
mits this frustrating situation in the demo- 
cratic process.“ He em that he re- 

this as a matter of principle rather 
than a partisan issue. 


Gains for Alaska in the 86th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OY ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared on the record of 
legislation, of interest to my State of 
Alaska, which has been written by the 
86th Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GRUENING 

One of the foremost practical advantages 
foreseen for Alaska throughout the long 
period in which the people of that former 
Territory sought statehood was the gaining 
of a volce and a vote in the Congress. 

Now that the end is at hand for the 86th 
Congress, the first in which Alaska has en- 
joyed participation on a basis of equality 
with her sister States, it Is appropriate to 
cast up accounts and see whether and how 
this first great practical advantage of state- 
hood has been realized. 

I believe it must be the verdict of history 
that the 86th Congres has done well by the 
infant State., Alaska has made greater prog- 
ress, governmentally, in the past 20 months 
than in any like period in her history. The 
groundwork has been laid for a sound, a 

us and—in the long view of his- 
tory—a populous State, Many enactments 
which will haye great significance in the 
years to come have been achieved in the two 
sessions of Congress which have followed 
Alaska’s admission on January 3, 1959. 

The record of accomplishment for Alaska 
in the two sessions now ending is all the 
more remarkable in that it has been written 
against a background of divided Govern- 
ment, The Congress has been overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic in both House and Senate, 
Much worthwhile legislation has been lost 
through the veto or a threat of veto by the 
Republican President. Some legislation vi- 
tally needed by Alaska, such as that provid- 
ing the first money for Rampart Dam, has 
been enacted only by the overriding of the 
veto, With the Senate certain to remain 
under Democratic control next year and 
with the House of Representatives virtually 
certain to do the same, it can be hoped by 
those interested in responsible and effective 
Government that the area of discord and 
division will end with the election in No- 
vember of a Democratic President sympa- 
thetic to Alaska's and indeed the Nation's, 
needs and aspirations. 

Within the Congress, as far as Alaskan pro- 
grams are concerned, there has been no dis- 
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cord or division. The Alaskan d tion 
worked unitedly and with 8 ed oe 
pose to achieve for our State those things 
which are essential for our growth and well- 
being in these first years of statehood. What 
Alaska has gained in this 86th Congress could 
not have been accomplished without the de- 
voted efforts of a team, which the Alaskan 
delegation has comprised. No words could 
possibly express my admiration for the man- 
ner in which the senior Senator from Alaska 
Mr. Barttett, and our State's sole Member 
in the other body, Representative RALPH 
Rivers, have worked with me untiringly 
throughout the session. I would be lacking 
in gratitude also if I did not at this point 
express my thanks for the assistance and the 
understanding of the majority leader, the 
assistant majority leader, the chairmen of 
the committees and many Members on both 
sides of the alsle who have been helpful in 
Se eer een EA OTETO. A ROO TIAE D E 

Here js the story, necessarily abbreviated, 
of what has been achieved for Alaska in this 
first session of the Congress In which our 
State has had full voting representation. 

The development of Alaska's unmatched 
resources for the production of hydroelectric 
power represents one of the most important 
areas in which Federal legislation is required 
to-realize the full potentials of this great 
source of energy. 

‘RAMPART CANYON DAM 


At Rampart Canyon, on the Yukon River, 
Alaska possesses the finest site on the Ameri- 
can Continent for the construction of a 
hydroelectric dam which could produce more 
electric power than any other installation 
under the flag, Preliminary studies of the 
Army Corps of Engineers indicate that a dam 
at Rampart could produce about 5 million 
kilowatts of installed power capacity at a 
cost of approximately 2 mills per kilowatt- 
hour at the bus bar. It would produce more 
than twice as much power as Grand Coulee 
and the size of the power installation and 
the reservoir created by its construction 
would dwarf that mighty dam. The capacity 
of the proposed Rampart Dam would be half 
again as great as that of the entire Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The enormous lake that 
would be its reservoir would cover more than 
10,000 square miles and could change the 
climate of Alaska in its vicinity. The cost 
of Rampart Dam has been estimated at be- 
tween $900 million and $1.5 billion, and it 
may take at least 10 years to construct it. 

As a first step toward the realization of 
this much needed source of power, but in 
the face of vigorous opposition from the ad- 
ministration, the Alaska delegation, in the 
first session of the 86th Congress, succeeded 
in obtaining an initial appropriation of $48,- 
750 to enable the Corps of Engineers to begin 
its study of this project. For the fiscal year 
1961 the administration recommended the 
appropriation of only $100,000 for the con- 
tinuation of the study. Through the vigor- 
ous support and urging of the Alaska con- 
gressional delegation, this sum was raised to 
$350,000 as by 
$250,000 as finally agreed upon in confer- 
ence and enacted. 

SNETTISHAM POWER PROJECT 

In the Juneau area the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has made studies and has reported 
favorably on the construction of the Crater- 
Long Lakes division of the Snettisham proj- 
ect. This projected source of electric power 
capacity of 48,000 
be constructed at an 
estimated cost of $40 million. Firm energy 
would be produced at a cost of 6 milis per 
kilowatt-hour. 


of this by the 
Of enen a bill, &. 8005. 
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Congress on the measure was not completed 
by this Congress due to the failure of execu- 
tive departments concerned to submit re- 
quired comments on the report of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in time to allow neces- 
sary hearings in Washington. In accord- 
ance with authorization for this purpose by 
the chairman of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, I expect to hold hearings 
at Juneau on the need for this project and 
power requirements of the city of Juneau 
during the period between adjournment of 
the 86th Congress and the convening of the 
87th Congress. 
ANCHORAGE POWER REQUIREMENTS 

The growing needs of the city of Anchor- 
age for electric were highlighted in 
the past year by the request of the city man- 
ager that legislation be introduced which 
would authorize modification of Eklutna 
Dam in a manner which would raise the 
present height of the dam and convert ap- 
proximately 20 million kilowatt-hours of 
nonfirm energy now produced into firm en-, 
ergy for use of the city of Anchorage. A 
hearing held on the bill, which I cospon- 
sored, S. 3222, was held in Washington on 
May 11, 1960, and developed much factual 
information concerning increasing power 
needs of the Anchorage area and provided 
a useful discussion of this proposal as well 
as other possible means of developing sources 
of this power. 

I expect to hold additional hearings on 
this bill in the Anchorage area during the 
perlod after adjournment of the 86th Con- 
gress for the purpose of further exploring 
needs for Federal legislation to achieve power 
required for anticipated growth of popula- 
tion and industry in the Anchorage area. 

RECLAMATION INVESTIGATIONS 


During the first session of this Congress 
the Senate passed a bill, 8. 1514, introduced 
by Senator Bartterr and myself, which 
would remove the present ceiling of $250,000 
on annual authorizations for the Bureau of 
Reclamation for carrying on investigations 
of water resource development projects, in- 
cluding hydroelectric projects, in the State 

of Alaska. The artificial ceiling on reclama- 
tion requirements for this purpose must be 
lifted in order that this important agency 
may make its full contribution to the de- 
velopment of Alaska. Unfortunately, the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee took no action on this bill. 


ALASKA OIL RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


During the first session of the Congress I 
cosponsored a bill, S. 1855, to increase limi- 
tations on the amount of public land a 
single oll and gas lessee may hold in Alaska 
to a total of 1 million acres, rather than 
the 300,000 acres under lease and option 
provided for by then existing law. As re- 
ported to the Senate, the bill provided for an 
increase to 600,000 acres. This bill, which 
passed both Houses of Congress, was the 
subject of the most completely unjustified 
veto of the many vetoes exercised by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower during his tenure in office. 
Relying on advice of the Department of In- 
terior that Alaska should be divided Into 
two regions, separated by the Brooks Range. 
and that a maximum limitation of 300,000 
acres should be applied in each region, the 
President vetoed this important legislation, 
thus temporarily delaying passage of a 
measure designed to expedite development 
of the oll and gas resources in Alaska. 

During the second session of the Congress 
both Houses enacted comprehensive legis- 
lation revising the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920. This is now Public Law 86-705. A 
provision of the law adopted to both Houses 


will require a division of the State into two 
regions, the line of division will follow the 
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line of the Yukon and Tanana Rivers, thus 
resulting in a more reasonable separation of 
leasing areas in the State than that orig- 
inally proposed by the Department of the 
Interlor in its report on the bill vetoed by 
the President during the first session. In 
addition to Increasing acreage limitations for 
Alaska oll and gas lessees, the new mineral 
leasing amendments include many other 
significant changes in law governing leasing 
of public lands for oll and gas development. 
COAL LEASING - 

During the first session Congress passed 
and the President signed the law (Public Law 
86-252) , cosponsored by Senator BARTLETT and 
myself, which increased acreage limitations 
on the amount of land which may be held 
by a single lessee for coal mining. The pre- 
vious acreage limitation for Alaska was ex- 
tremely discriminatory, in that it allowed 
Alaska lessees a maximum holding of only 
2,560 acres. The new law allows Alaska 
lessees the same Limitation as those of other 
States—a total of 10,240 acres, with an addi- 
tional allowance of 5,120 acres at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Interior, 


COPPER, FLUORSPAR, GOLD, LEAD AND ZINC, TIN 


For the benefit of industrial development 
of deposits of these minerals, I cosponsored 
the following bills: 

Senate Resolution 101, opposing the release 
of Government stockpiles of copper as a 
means of maintaining present price levels of 
copper. Not reported. 

8. 1285, to provide for the development and 
preservation of the domestic fluorspar indus- 
try. Not reported. 

Senate Resolution 163, a measure adopted 
by the Senate requiring the Tariff Commis- 
sion to make a study of the need for imposi- 
tion of quotas and tariffs on fluorspar im- 
ports with a view to taking action needed to 
insure markets for domestic supplies of this 
product. Not reported. 

S. 590, a bill to provide for the free market- 
ing of gold for the purpose of stimulating 
the recovery of this industry. Not reported. 

Senate Resolution 162, S. 1538, and S. 2169 
were all measures designed to improve con- 
ditions of domestic producers of lead and 
zinc. The Senate resolution would have 
called upon the Tariff Commission to study 
the need for quotas and tarifs on lead and 
zinc with a view to increasing markets and 
stabilizing of domestic products. S. 2169 
would have increased duties on Imports of 
lead and zinc, and S. 1538, as another ap- 
proach to the problems of domestic produc- 
crs, would enact measures to stabilize pro- 
duction of domestic lead and zinc. 

Senator BARTLETT and I cosponsored a bill, 
S. 1957, passed by the Senate. providing for 
stabilization payments by the Secretary of 
the Interlor to domestic tin producers, a 
measure designed to stimulate production of 
this basic metal. It was not acted on by the 
House committee. 

WATER 


T enthusiastically supported legislation de- 
signed to reduce pollution of waters of Amer- 
ica, and was cosponsor of the bill S. 2992, 
which would expand Federal programs of 
research into methods of water pollution 
control, improve enforcement measures, and 
otherwise improve provisions of existing 
legislation for Federal water pollution control 
programs. This bill was not acted on by the 
Senate committee. 

I objected strongly to the act of the Presi- 
dent in vetoing the bill H.R. 3610, which 
was a measure passed by Congress to increase 
authorizations for amounts to be expended 
by the Federal Government on water pollu- 
tion control. 

For the State of Alaska, I joined with Sen- 
ator Bartierr in 8. 2628, a bill 
Passed by the Senate which provided for a 
study of water resources of the State of 
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Alaska. No action was taken by the House 
committee on this measure. 


FISHING INDUSTRY 


Rehabilitation of the Alaska fishing in- 
dustry is essential for this important seg- 
ment of the Alaska economy. S. 3658, a bill 
introduced by me during the second session, 
cosponsored by Senators MAGNUSON and 
Jackson, of Washington, Senators Morse and 
Lusk, of Oregon, and Senator ENGLE, of 
California, would double the amount of 
funds now authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary of the Interior from customs 
receipts on fish and fish products for re- 
search and development of the fishing in- 
dustry. Additional funds made available 
would be used for the same p for 
which they are now authorized, including 
scientific research on fishery development 
and conservation and development, of 
domestic markets for fish and fish products. 
This bill was introduced late in the session 
in the expectation that during the period 
before the 87th Congress convenes support 
can be engendered in the Pacific Northwest 
for its enactment. 

Conservation measures, designed to pro- 
tect fishery resources, which I cosponsored 
and supported include 8. 502 and Senate 
Joint Resolution 184, in favor of which I 
testified before the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. S. 502 would 
prohibit imports of salmon from countries 
falling to apply conservation measures nec- 
essary for protection of salmon stocks. No 
action was taken beyond the hearings. Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 184 would extend a 
similar prohibition to other kinds of fish 
and shellfish, Hearings were held but no 
further action was taken. 

The growing importance of the shrimp in- 
dustry in Alaska caused me to join with Sen- 
ators from other States to which the sale 
of shrimp and shrimp products is of particu- 
lar economic significance in cosponsoring 
legislation to establish quotas and tariffs on 
imported shrimp and shrimp products. The 
purpose of such legislation is to reduce im- 
ports of shrimp from other countries, thus 
enabling domestic producers to find a larger 
market for their shrimp. The bills which I 
cosponsored for this purpose are S. 3204, 
® long range measure designed to enact 
quotas and tariffs into permanent law, and 
S. 3639, an emergency measure introduced 
by Senators from shrimp producing areas to 
be effective for a limited period of time. No 
action was taken on either of these bills, but 
the Finance Committee has directed the 
Tarif Commission to undertake an Investiga- 
tion of the shrimp Industry, 

LAND MANAGEMENT 


I cosponsored with Senator Bartierr S. 
3469, a bill authorizing the Bureau of Land 
Management to sell land in Alaska contain- 
ing coal, oil, or gas with a reservation of min- 
erals to the Government. At the present 
time, this land cannot be sold. The bill 
would help simplify the enormously compli- 
cated procedures now applicable to land 
transactions in Alaska. It passed the Sen- 
ate, but recelved no action in the House. 

I cosponsored a bill with Senator BARTLETT, 
S. 1411, which has now become law (Public 
Law 86-512), authorizing owners of land at 
Big Delta and Tok Junction to acquire 
property lying between thelr estates and the 
highways. This provision enables some of 
the land that was withdrawn earlier by the 
Government in the form of excessing rights- 
of-way to be restored to private entry. 

I also cosponsored S. 3267, which passed 
the Congress, amending the current law re- 
lating to disposal of certain lands in Alaska. 
The new land would enable Matanuska Val- 
ley farmers to buy land at less than market 
value set by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. In addition to correcting previous 
practices that have caused complaints of un- 
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fairness in Jand sales, the bill will be to the 
Government's advantage in that the cost of 
Prolonged appeals can be avoided. 

S. 3434, which I also cosponsored, would 
authorize the State of Alaska to make par- 
tial selections of public land under mineral 
lease. This bill is of great importance to 
Alaskans, as it will factlitate selection of 
lends allotted to Alaska under the Statehood 
Act and as such, of course, would greatly 
assist the State in proceeding with the selec- 
tlon of lands to which it is entitled. Al- 
though the Interior Commilttee did not re- 
Port S. 3434, its provisions were incorporated 
in Public Law 86-786 (S. 2959) which was 
5 by the President on September 14, 

S. 3545, which I cosponsored, and which 
is now Public Law 86-620, amends a 1929 
Siatute granting 100,000 acres of public land 
in Alaska for the support of the University 
Of Alaska. Previously this land could be 
Sold or leased only at public auction. The 
newly passed bill will allow the sealed-bid 
Method to be used. This is, of course, the 
more general practice in land sales and the 

of public property by such a pro- 

cedure usually brings higher prices. Conse- 

quently, the University of Alaska stands to 
efit from this bill. 

Another bill which I cosponsored (now 
Public Law 86-173) amends the Alaska 
Statehood Act by permitting the State to ac- 
quire lands that may have come under Fed- 
eral ofl and gas lease provisions subsequent 
to statehood. The enactment of this bill 
Was, of course, greatly desired by the State, 
as it helps to carry out the primary intent 
and purpose of Congress in land 
Grants; namely, that of enabling the State 
3 statehood in its own right. 

2587. eésponsored by me, which passed 
the Senate, but did not come out of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, is a bill of general application which 
requires any department or agency of the 
le mt to come to Congress for legis- 

tive approval for all land withdrawals in 
eres of 5,000 acres. This bill is of particu- 

consequence, as the decision to withdraw 
large areas of land should be accomplished 
Only with legislative al. This provi- 
Sion amends a law enacted in 1958 requir- 
the Defense Department to seek similar 
dra onal approval for its proposed with- 
wals. If it had passed the House and had 

n signed by the President, it would have 
rg some of the legislative authority 

t has been forfeited to the executive 

ch during recent years. 

HOMESTEADERS 

R be other major legislative objective was 
fan 88 of a law which would insure 
kik reatment for Alaska homesteaders who 
© been faced with demands of the De- 
surface 1 of the Interior for waiver of sub- 
of Be agian as Avante ve of 3 
aska ns prospec- 

tively valuable for oil and gas. 
ee in the sension I introduced a bill, 
Hence 2 to quitelaim to homesteaders the 
fetes of the United States to mineral de- 
in homesteads where valid entries 
of of made prior to the actual discovery 

Th on the Kenai Peninsula in July 1957. 

aI as introduced, ran into strong 
©pporition from the administration. Just 
5 to the July recess of the second Bes- 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 

of the Affairs authorized an investigation 
the Anchorage Land Office to determine 
of N to which errors of administration 
contri} Public land laws by that office had 
buted to the problems faced by the 

of ers in connection with the loss 
eee Subsurface rights. The committee 
extena that the Secretary of the Interior 
waivers the moratorium on submission of 
8 mineral rights demanded of the 
aders pending completion of the 
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survey and determination of the commit- 
tee as to action to be taken by it as a result 
thereof. The Secretary of the Interior re- 
fused. to agree to the committee's request. 
Instead, he insisted that the bill I intro- 
duced be sharply restricted and limited to 
those homesteaders on the Kenai Peninsula 
who had completed all requirements, except 
the submission of final proof, by July 23, 
1957. Realizing that any bill going beyond 
the demands of the Department of the In- 
terior faced a certain veto, both Houses of 
the Congress passed, in the closing hours 
of the session, a bill limited in the manner 
specified by the Secretary of the Interior. 
CONSERVATION LEGISLATION 


I was a cosponsor of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 73 to create a joint committee 
on a national fuels policy. A thorough 
study needs to be made by the Congress 
in this vital area in order to foster the long- 
range development of all fuels that continue 
to be needed to maintain our national secu- 
rity and insure continued economic growth. 
The bill did not come out of committee. 

S. 2460, which I cosponsored, would insure 
that certain portions of the shoreline of the 
United States would be preserved for public 
use. The object of the bill is to prevent 
commercial development of certain areas, 50 
that the public could continue to have use of 
unspoiled shoreline. No action was taken on 
this bill. 

Another bill, S. 2699, cosponsored by me, 
would authorize the establishment of the 
Indiana Dunes National Monument. It is 
of great importance to all the citizens in 
the United States that areas having unique 
recreational scenic and esthetic values be 
saved from invasion by industrialization. 
Establishment of the Indiana Dunes National 
Monument would be particularly expressive 
of this thinking, as this beautiful and 
unique area is in very great danger of being 
ruined by a commercial enterprise. Un- 
fortunately, no action was taken on the bill. 


that this particular 
SAES than beneficial for the State 


of Alaska. No action was taken on this 
bill, 
= HIGHWAYS FOR ALASKA 

One of my primary concerns has been ob- 
taining adequate Federal assistance for 
Alaska to enable it to catch up with the 
other States in the needed construction of 
highways. I have repeatedly brought to the 
attention of the administration the long 
neglect of Alaska highway construction by 
the Federal Government, the unfair exclu- 
sion of Alaska from the Interstate Highway 
program, and the inadequacy of appropria- 
tions for highway construction in Alaska as 
compared with Federal expenditures for sim- 
ilar purposes abroad under the foreign aid 
programs of the present administration. As 
a means of obtaining some assistance from 
the Federal Government commensurate with 
the needs of Alaska, I introduced or co- 
sponsored the following legislation: 

5. 2076, a bill to equalize treatment of 
Alaska under the Federal-aid highway pro- 

with that of other States, The bill 
provides for the appropriation of $20 million 
annually for a period of 15 years for the pur- 
pose of road construction in Alaska. It 18 
estimated that this is equivalent to the 
amount of money Alaska would have re- 
ceived from the Federal Government under 
the Federal-aid highway program had it 
been included in the program on the same 
basis as the other States since the legislation 
went into effect in 1916. 

Despite the overwhelming justification for 
this the De t of Commerce 
refused to acknowledge the need for it, and 
gave as its view that the bill should not be 
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enacted. The strong opposition of the ex- 
ecutive branch, as stated by the Department 
of Commerce, made enactment of 8. 2976 
impossible. In the course of discussion of 
the bill in the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, however, the committee was made 
aware of the great need of Alaska for high- 
way construction and for Federal assistance 
for this purpose, Accordingly, the commit- 
tee recommended and the Senate an 
amendment to the Federal Highway Act of 
1960 (H.R, 10495) which would have added 
300 miles to the Federal Interstate Highway 
System, 50 miles of which was intended for 
the State of Hawaii, and the remaining 250 
for Alaska, Unfortunately, the conference 
committee on the bill was not inclined to 
support this amendment and it was lost in 
conference. 
FERRY LEGISLATION 

As a part of the program of the Alaska 
delegation to obtain adequate Federal as- 
sistance for highway construction in Alaska, 
two bills were introduced to encourage de- 
velopment of a ferry system in southeastern 
Alaska in lieu of road construction, which 
would be prohibitive in cost. 

S. 2661, a bill to authorize contribution 
of Federal funds to the construction by a 
State of approach roads to ferries was adopted 
as an amendment to the omnibus Federal 
highway authorization bill for 1960 (HR. 
10495). 

Another measure was S. 1956, which would 
authorize construction subsidies under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1956 for ferries con- 
structed for use in the proposed southeast 
Alaska ferry system. As a result of deter- 
mined opposition by the Department of Com- 
merce it was impossible to obtain action upon 
it by Congress. 

| MATCHING FUNDS REDUCTION 


The provisions of S. 3290, a bill to reduce 
amounts of funds which States are required 
to contribute to obtain Federal ald alloca- 
tions under the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem, were incorporated as an amendment 
to the 1960 Omnibus Highway Act. The 
amendment changes the formula for State 
matching which previously allowed a reduc- 
tion of amounts required by States having 
within their borders public domain lands 
representing more than 5 percent of the 
area of the States. The amendment 
authorized inclusion in the formula of cer- 
tain public lands which have been with- 
drawn or reserved by the Federal Govern- 
ment for various purposes other than for na- 
tional forests, parks, and monuments and 
which could not, prior to this amendment, 
be considered for computation of amounts 
by which matching funds are to be reduced. 
While there are 13 States with large areas 
of public land which would have matching 
requirements reduced by the new law, Alaska 
benefits by a greater reduction than any 
other. Matching requirements for Alaska 
for 1961 apportionments under the Federal 
Aid Highway Act are reduced from $5,940,877 
to $1,963,725—thus saving the State 63,977,- 
152 every year. 

WATER AND RAIL TRANSPORTATION 

S. 1507, which was introduced by the 
Chairman of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee by request, would 
regulation, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, of water carriers 


8. 1508, providing 
Alaska Railroad by the Interstate Commerce 


the 
tely was vetoed by the President. 
SPY 1809, which is now Public Law 86-615, 


authorizes certain grandfather rights for mo- 
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tor and inland water carriers in Alaska which 
came under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with passage of 
the Statehood Act. 

Hearings were held on S. 2451 which would 
require common carriers serving Alaska to 
establish through routes and joint rates, 
No action was taken, but S. 2452, which 
would permit—as contrasted to require— 
common carriers serving Alaska to establish 
such routes, passed the Senate, but met 
with no action in the House, 

8. 2669 would exempt from Coast Guard 
inspection certain small vessels essential for 
water transportation in southeastern Alaska, 
These vessels, serving the population along 
the protected coast, now enjoy such exemp- 
tion, but to continue to do sọ, the authority 
had to be extended. This bill was enacted 
and is now Public Law 86-688. 

Public Law 86-410 reenacts previous legis- 
lation authorizing for another year the 
transportation of passengers and cargo by 
Canadian vessels to ports in southeastern 
Alaska. 

During this session, I joined with Senator 
BartLerr in sponsoring a bill, S. 3005, to ex- 
tend to 7 months, as against the previous 
4, the period of the Federal Maritime Board's 
authority to suspend proposed tariff in- 
creases. The bill would add desirable uni- 
formity in the powers of two regulatory 
agencies affecting transportation, as the 
7-month increase corresponds to the period 
of suspensions used by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Commission, It passed 
the Senate, but no action was taken by the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, 

AIRPORTS 


Alr transportation being of primary con- 
cern to Alaskans, major efforts weré con- 
centrated during the first session of this 
Congress on obtaining Federal appropriations 
adequate to finance the needs of Alaska as 
well as the other States under the Federal 
Airport Act. 

S. 1, a bill to increase appropriations for 
airport assistance was introduced by Sen- 
ator Monroney during the first week of the 
session, I was one of the cosponsors of this 
bill. Unfortunately, the threat of a Presi- 
dential veto made it impossible to enact 
authorization on a scale commensurate with 
needs. The legislation finally passed and 
signed by the President merely called for 
extension of the program, on the same basis 
as during previous years, for the 1960-61 
fiscal years. 

S. 2208, a bill which I cosponsored with 
Senator BartLerr was enacted and signed by 
the President (Public Law 86-295). This 
bill, for the special benefit of Alaska, en- 
ables the 49th State to receive certain dis- 
cretionary funds to be allotted by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administrator for exceptional 
airport projects for which financing is not 
available from regular appropriations. The 
discretionary fund of the Adrninistrator 
amounts to 26 percent of all funds author- 
ized. 


Other assistance for the aviation industry 
in Alaska was provided in the Alaska Omni- 
bus Act (Public Law 86-70) which, among 
other provisions, authorized the transfer 
without reimbursement of the Anchorage 
and Fairbanks airports from the Federal 
Government to the State and authorized ap- 
propriations of funds equivalent to amounts 
that would have been spent by the Federal 
Government on the airports during the 5 
succeeding fiscal years if Alaska had not 
become a State. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


During the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, I strongly supported an amendment 
introduced by Senator HAYDEN of Arizona, 
designed to continue the existence of the 
Civil Rights Commission (established by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957) and to appropriate 
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funds for its operation. This amendment 
was adopted and became law. 

During the second session of the Congress, 
I fought vigorously for a meaningful civil 
rights bill which would insure the right to 
vote for all citizens regardless of race, creed, 
or color and for effective enforcement meas- 
ures for the civil rights of all citizens. 
While the bill which was enacted (H.R. 8601, 
Public Law 86-449, the Civil Rights Act of 
1960) fell short of what I would have wanted 
enacted, I nevertheless voted for the meas- 
ure as a Means of progress toward the solu- 
tion of one of the gravest problems con- 
fronting our Nation. 

I was an enthusiastic cosponsor of the bill 
S. 50 (Public Law 86-3) which admitted 
Hawalt to the Union as the 50th State. 

I cosponsored legislation to establish an 
educational center In Hawaii dedicated to 
the exchange of cultural and technical in- 
formation, ideas, and views on a wide range 
of subjects. The center was authorized in 
the Mutual Security Act of 1960 (Public 
Law 86-472). 

HEALTH INSURANCE 

As a strong supporter of legislation to pro- 
vide health Insurance for elderly persons by 
incorporation of such an insurance plan in 
the social security legislation now in force, 
I cosponsored a bill (S. 3503) introduced by 
Senator McNamara, which would not only 
provide for this but authorize certain medi- 
cal insurance benefits for elderly persons not 
eligible for old age and survivors insurance. 
Due to effective administration opposition, 
this bill, or amendments similar to it, could 
not be passed. In the end, a limited health 
plan granting aid to the States was acted on 
and sent to the President. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


I cosponsored S. 56, a bill designed to im- 
prove Indian health standards by authoriz- 
ing the Surgeon General to improve essential 
sanitation facilities by various means in In- 
dian homes, communities, and lands, includ- 
ing those in Alaska. This was passed and 
became Public Law 86-121. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


I cosponsored a number of bills relating 
to unemployment insurance, including S. 
1631, to provide for the establishment of a 
Commission on Unemployment Problems, 
Senate Joint Resolution 119, to provide for 
a conference on measures to reduce unem- 
ployment, Senate Resolution 196, to create 
a Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems. All of these bills would help to 
provide solutions to creating full employ- 
ment. Hearings were held on these bilis, 
but no action was taken. 

I also cosponsored the bill, S. 1323, which 
became Public Law 86-7 during the first ses- 
sion of Congress, providing for a temporary 
extension during which unemployed persons 
could file a claim for unemployment insur- 
ance, During this second session, I cospon- 
sored & much broader bill (S. 3505) which 
is designed to revise, extend, and improve 
the entire unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. In this bill, the Federal Government 
would assume responsibility for 13 weeks of 
assistance beyond the State standard, and 
would thus acknowledge that this grave 
problem is nationwide in scope. The bill 
would also raise the base rate for employer 
contribution, b the rate into line 
with the figure used for the old-age and 
survivors Insurance program. No action was 
taken on it. 

Another bill, S. 722, which I cosponsored, 
would provide Federal assistance for areas 
of the United States in which there is a sub- 
stantial area of unemployment. This bill 
was vetoed by the President. 

HEALTH INSURANCE BENEFITS FOR RETIRED 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

I cosponsored legislation which extends 

to retired Federal employees the benefits of 
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health insurance legislation previously en- 
acted for present employed civil service em- 
ployees. The bill (S. 2575) passed both 
Houses and is now Public Law 86-724. 


ANNUAL LEAVE 


Together with Senator BARTLETT I CO- 
sponsored legislation (S. 973), which would 
restore special privileges available to Fed- 
eral employees in Alaska prior to statehood 
which authorized these employees to ac- 
cumulate a maximum of 45 days annual 
leave, as compared with the 30-day maxi- 
mum allowed employees elsewhere. No 
action was taken on this bill. 


COST OF LIVING ALLOWANCES 


I also cosponsored a bill, S. 176, to author- 
ize payment of cost of living allowances to 
Federal employees in Alaska in excess of the 
maximum now specified, which is 25 percent 
of basic compensation. This bill was not 
reported by the committee. 

DEAF CHILDREN 


I cosponsored Senate Joint Resolution 127, 
a resolution introduced by Senator HILL, 
which would provide increased educational 
opportunities for deaf children. The bill 
would encourage the training of additional 
teachers equipped to instruct deaf children, 
and enable professional training for larger 
numbers of speech pathologists and audi- 
ologists needed to assist children handi- 
capped by deafness to overcome this physical 
disability. This bill passed the Senate, but 
it was not reported out of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. I will continue 
to do everything I can to see that the next 
Congress enacts this legislation. 

YOUTH CONSERVATION 


S. B12 would establish a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps to provide an opportunity for 
healthful training and employment for 
young men in connection with carrying out 
planned conservation programs. This bill, 
of which I am a cosponsor, passed the Sen- 
ate, but no action was taken in the House. 

JUDICIARY LEGISLATION 


Anticipating the new State's growth and 
future need for of litigation 
quickly, I introduced a bill, S. 2705, to pro- 
vide for a second Federal judge for Alaska. 
Although no action was taken on the bill 
itself, it provided an opportunity for the 
matter to be studied by the various groups 
and people concerned and consequently 
should facilitate action to establish a sec- 
ond judicial seat. 

LIBRARIES 

I cosponsored S. 2830 which extends for 
5 more years the current authorization for 
appropriations for the development of public 
library services in rural areas by stimulat- 
ing the States through a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram to develop methods of providing 
library services to small towns and farming 
communities which now totally lack or have 
inadequate facilities. This bill was enacted 
and is now Public Law 86-679. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


The Senate passed S. 2869, which I co- 
sponsored, which would restore the size and 
weight limitations on 4th class mail to or 
from Alaska and Hawali which existed prior 
to their admission as States. The House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee held 
hearings, but took no further action. 

I also consponsored S. 2963, a bill to pro- 
vide that first-class mall be transported to 
Alaska and Hawall by air. This bill would 
bring these two noncontiguous States as 
Physically close to the Union as modern 
transportation advances can achieve and 
would break the bottleneck of the slow travel 
of current mail from San Francisco and 
Seattle. The Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee did not act on the bill 

S.1849, which I introduced for myself 
and Senator BartLeTT, would improve mail 
service for the Aleutian Islands by providing 
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that mail boats serving the area would be 

required to be based in Alaska. The bill 

passed the Senate and was reported favorably 

from the House Post Office and Civil Service 

Committee but was objected to when called 

up for consideration on the House floor. 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


I was a cosponsor of a composite bill, S. 
226, that passed the Congress during the 
first session that amended and consequently 
Uberalized the Rallroad Unemployment Act 
of 1937, the Railroad Tax Act and the Rail- 
Toad Unemployment Insurance Act. This 
bill, similar to others which prior Congresses 
had been unable to pass, strengthened and 
placed on a sound, self-supporting basis the 
railroad retirement and unemployment sys- 
tems and thus brought about long needed 
reforms that have been greatly desired by 
the railroad workers. 


SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 


I was a cosponsor of S. 2, introduced at 
the beginning of the first session of “i 
designed to assist in the support of public 
schools by making grants to the States for 
the construction of facilities and for teach- 
ers’ salaries. S. 8, which I also cosponsored, 
Was designed to offer an emergency 2-year 
grant to the States for school construction 
when it became apparent that S. 2 could not 
be passed. S. 8 included an amendment, 
which I cosponsored, to provide aid for 
teachers’ salaries which met with a tie vote 
and was then defeated by Vice President 
Nixon's negative vote. Finally, the bill was 
Passed providing only for school aid at the 
rate of $917 million a year for the next 2 
years, However, the House wrecked even 
this bill, as it would not arrange a conference 
tor it to settle differences between House 
and Senate versions. 


VETERANS 


I cosponsored several bills in behalf of 
Veterans, Ohe bill, S. 2675, which sought to 
Provide an additional 1-year period during 
which certain veterans could apply for na- 
tional life insurance, was reported favorably 
as an amendment to HR. 11045 and passed 
the Senate but the House failed to complete 
action, 

8. 1138, cosponsored by me, is a compre- 
hensive new GI bill designed to provide bene- 
fits for those veterans who served in the 

Forces between 1955 and 1963. This 
bill is similar to the older GI bills that have 
had such a profound and beneficial effect on 
American life. The Senate passed this ma- 
jor bill during the the first session but the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, which 
held hearings on the bill, took no further 
action. 

Another bill, S. 2201, cosponsored by me, 
Would authorize the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to furnish care which is needed by vet- 
erans in Hawall and Alaska who suffer from 
non-service-connected disabilities. This bill 
Passed the Senate but the House Veterans 
Affairs Committee took no action on it. 

S. 3015, cosponsored by Senator BARTLETT 
and me, would provide relief for certain vet- 
erans who entered into an on-the-farm 

ing program and who were advised by 
their instructors that their eligibility for 
Subsistence would not be adversely affected 
by reason of off-the-farm employment. Sub- 
sequently, the VA ruled that these veterans 
Were not eligible for subsistence allowances 
and the veterans were assessed. This bill 
Would correct this injustice, since the vet- 
trans had acted in good faith. Veterans who 
have paid would receive refunds and those 
Lai had not paid would be relieved of la- 

ity. No action was taken on this bill. 
HOUSING 


Early in the first session, the Senate passed 
a Comprehensive housing bill which would 
Provide, among other major features, assist- 
ance for urban renewal, low-rent public 
housing and housing for the elderly. I sup- 
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ported this bill. Unfortunately, the House 
would not permit this comprehensive meas- 
ure to go to conference to work out differ- 
ences between it and a House-passed bill. 
At the very end of the second session, an ex- 
tremely limited housing bill was passed that 
only extends three crucial programs (Federal 
Housing Administration home repair and im- 
provement, college loan and community fa- 
cility loan programs). 
MUTUAL SECURITY 


the second session of the Congress, 
I repeatedly called the attention of the Con- 
gress to the administration's strange double 
standard under which much needed projects 
at home were turned down by veto or threat 
of veto while the administration demanded 
constantly increasing funds for similar 
projects abroad. 

At the time of the consideration of the 
Mutual Security Authorization Act for 
1960, I proposed an amendment which would 
have reasserted congressional control over 
mutual security program expenditures, One 
of these amendments relating to military as- 
sistance was adopted. This amendment 
would require submission during annual re- 
quests for funds of detailed explanations on 
a country-by-country basis of the force ob- 
jectives toward which the military assistance 
is furnished. In other words, the amend- 
ment is designed to let Congress know where 
we are going, militarily speaking, in f. 
countries and precisely how much it would 
cost to get there. 

The substance of another one of my 
amendments was adopted as part of the ap- 
propriation bill for the mutual security pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1961, This amend- 
ment would prohibit the expenditure of 
funds for projects not justified to the Con- 
gress. 

I cosponsored an amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Authorization Act of 1960 
which reaffirms American support for free- 
dom of navigation in international water- 
ways (including the Suez Canal) and op- 
position to economic warfare, such as boy- 
cotts or various other restrictions in inter- 
national trade. The administration opposed 
this statement but fortunately this expres- 
sion of the sense of the Congress remained 
in the bill as passed. 

ANTARCTICA TREATY 

I strongly opposed ratification by the Sen- 
ate of the Antarctica Treaty, which would 
establish the Antarctic Continent as an area 
of free access for the 11 signatories for 
scientific exploration, My principal criti- 
cisms of the treaty are that (1) its ratifi- 
cation by the United States would foreclose 
this country from establishing claims to 
Antarctica which are well justified on the 
basis of American exploration and (2) while 
it binds the Soviet Union, as one of its sig- 
natories, it is not binding on the Soviet 
satellites or Communist China, so that the 
Soviet Union, acting through them, could 
establish bases in the Antarctic not devoted 
to peaceful purposes. However, the treaty 
did finally pass the Senate by a vote of 66 
to 21. 

UNITED NATIONS CHARTER REVISION 


I was one of the cosponsors of resolutions 
of the Senate urging review of the United 
Nations charter for the purpose of determin- 
ing what revisions should be made to pro- 
mote a just and lasting peace through the 
development of enforcible world law. No 
action was taken on these proposals. 

TV LEGISLATION 

S. 1886, which has now become Public 
Law 86-609, was enacted after extended hear- 
ings to determine what steps could best be 
taken to promote the development of a na- 
tionwide, competitive television system. This 
bill grants the FCC discretion to waive, if the 
public interest and necessity warrants. cer- 
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tain requirements for booster or rebroad- 
casting stations. The new provisions should 
provide real assistance in extending televi- 
sion service to small communities. S. 2653, 
which would authorize the FCC to license 
community antenna TV systems, was sent 
back to committee by one vote. 
ALASKA OMNIBUS ACT 


Basic to Alaska's successful operation as a 
State was the Alaska Omnibus Act, passed by 
the first session of the 86th Congress. This 
legislation, which has become Public Law 86 
70, was passed to insure effective transition 
of Alaska from a Territory to a State. Its 
provisions include: 

1. Transitional grants of Federal funds to 
the State, authorized to be appropriated 
over the next 5 years in a total amount of 
$28,500,000; 

2. Provisions for transfers of Federal func- 
tions and property no longer needed for those 
functions to the State government; 

3. Amendment of numerous Federal grant- 
In- ald statutes to authorize Alaska participa- 
tion as a State, on an equal basis with the 
other States; 

4, Amendment of many other acts to con- 
form with Alaska's status as a State, 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS FOR ALASKA 


Among the most important legislation ac- 
complishments for Alaska of the congres- 
sional delegation is the appropriation of suf- 
ficient funds for needed public works in the 
State. Harbors for small boats, flood control 
projects, improvement of navigable water- 
ways and planning for the Rampart Canyon 
Dam are among the items included in the 
budget for the Corps of Engineers for which 
the Alaska congressional delegation has 
fought for adequate funds. 

In the ist session of the 86th Congress it 
was n to overcome two vetoes of the 
President in order to obtain a public works 
appropriation for the 1960 fiscal year. In 
this connection it might be pointed out 
that the administration asked for no money 
at all for the Rampart Canyon Dam investi- 
gation, despite the exceptional importance of 
this project. Despite the opposition of the 
administration a meager sum of $48,750 was 
finally appropriated as a result of pressure 
at all steps of the way by the Alaskan con- 
gressional delegation. 

As noted above, for the 1961 fiscal year the 

tion requested $100,000 for the 
Rampart Canyon investigation—an amount 
which we were able to raise to $350,000 in 
the Senate, but which, in conference, was 
fixed at $225,000. 

Other appropriations for which money 
was obtained for Alaskan public works are set 
forth in the following tables: 

Public works appropriations jor Alaska 
Public Law 86-254, 1960: 

Rampart Canyon (investigation). $48, 750 

Dillingham Harbor 395, 850 

Naknek River (to be allocated 

from lump sum appropria- 
tion for small authorized proj- 
. eS Se 
Seldovia Harbor (to be allocated 
from lump sum appropriation 
for small authorized projects) 
Public Law 86-700, 1961: 
Rampart Canyon (investigation) 225, 000 


20, 475 


238, 875 


Fairbanks Flood Control 100, 000 
Homer Small Boat Harbor 542, 000 
Seldovia Small Poat Harbor 548, 000 
Ninilchik Harbor (to be allocated 

from lump sum appropriation 

for small authorized projects). 229, 000 


Douglas Harbor (to be authorized 

from lump sum appropriation 
for small authorized projects). 364,000 
It is my hope, and belief, that even with 
legislative proposals which for one reason 
or another were not enected during the 
86th Congress, the groundwork was laid in 
the 1959 and 1960 sessions for future success. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs, GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, not 
far from this historic Capitol of the 
United States, in the city of Washing- 
ton, surrounded by great shrines which 
commemorate the principles and ideals 
on which our Nation has been founded, 
a young man with a consuming mission 
in life has been preaching a gospel of 
hate. 

I am speaking of the self-appointed 
feuhrer of an infinitesimal group which 
calls itself the American Nazi Party. 
Under our guarantees of free speech, this 
frenzied young man has been calling for 
an end to freedom in America, and the 
establishment here of a dictatorship pat- 
terned along the lines of Hitler's reich. 

Many people are deeply disturbed that 
such a performance can be given in a 
public park in our Nation’s Capital. 
People who cannot forget Belsen and 
Ausschwitz and the other extermination 
camps of Nazi horrors, who cannot for- 
get the suffering of many millions of 
people in many countries because of the 
Hitlerian insanity, can hardly be ex- 
pected to look tolerantly on this kind of 
agitation only 15 years after the end of 
the most terrible war in history. 

On the other hand, an appeal to es- 
tablish nazism here is hardly in a posi- 
tion to make much of a dent in American 
political thought. When we think of 
Hitler’s Nazi policies, most Americans 
automatically react with a sick feeling 
in the stomach that such a philosophy 
could ever have seized control of any 
country and could have caused such 
havoc, mass murder, and destruction as 

ed Hitlerism’s attempt at 
world conquest. 
PREJUDICE AND HATRED NOT DEAD 


We are not in very much danger of 
going Nazi in this country—of choosing 
or of having imposed upon us a Nazi 
dictatorship. We are all painfully 
aware of the sick bestiality of nazism. 
Similarly, we have no use for the dic- 
tatorship of communism, 

Nevertheless, the prejudices and hat- 
reds which should have been stamped 
out and eradicated in free America 
generations ago still seem to persist, 
and we have many willing volunteers 
who zealously spend their efforts and 
their money in seeking to spread the 
virus of divisive hatreds here in the 
United States. They are doing a great 
disservice to all of us. 

As we approach the end of the 86th 
Congress, and review our efforts in be- 
half of the people of our congressional 
districts and of the country as a whole, 
and think ahead about some of the un- 
solved problems which confront us, Iam 
moved to place this problem at or near 
the top of those I consider deeply threat- 
ening to America’s well-being—the prob- 
lem of eradicating unthinking hatreds 
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based on superstitution, ignorance envy, 
fear or whatever motivates some Ameri- 
cans to hate some other Americans they 
do not even know, merely because of 
race, religion or other differences. 

Without regard to politics—and I 
know that religious intolerance is being 
insinuated into politics this year by all 
sorts of groups which preach prejudice 
and divisiveness—I am impelled to make 
this statement because of the tremen- 
dous amount of hate material I have 
seen flooding the mails of our country 
in my capacity as chairman of the Postal 
Operations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice, and I am shocked and dismayed by 
it. 

To me it is a problem as serious to 
our national health as the flood of por- 
nography which my subcommittee has 
worked so diligently to curb. Both types 
of material represent a slimy flow of 
printed filth emanating from sick minds. 
It is incumbent on every American who 
believes in our ideals as a nation to help 
oppose and help expose those who spread 
lies and slander and mass indictments 
of whole groups of other Americans. 
ACHIEVING THE KIND OF AMERICA WE WANT 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in this opportunity 
which has been made available to me to 
report on some of my thoughts as we 
prepare for the final adjournment of this 
Congress, I want to turn to some dif- 
ferent problems we face which involve 
not un-American hatreds and prejudices, 
but the normal clash of political con- 
troversy and philosophy in the healthy 
give-and-take of our democratic system 
of government. 

Representing nearly half a million 
Philadelphians in the Congress of the 
United States is a responsibility which I 
take most seriously, because what we do 
here is vitally important to all of the 
people of my district. The people of my 
district have very strong opinions about 
the kind of America we want. And they 
believe, with me, that it is possible to 
achieve the kind of America we want if 
we will but make use of the marvelous 
resources we possess as a people and as 
a nation to reach our objectives of a 
better America in a decent world in 
which freedom cannot only survive but 
can expand into every corner of the 
globe. 

We are still very far from our goals. 
In recent years, furthermore, we have 
lost much valuable ground and much of 
e initiative. And this is truly alarm- 

We must restore America's political 
vitality both in domestic issues involving 
our economic well-being and social ad- 
justments, as well as in our leadership 
role in world affairs. 

The people of the Second Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania in the 
city of Philadelphia—the good people I 
have the honor and pleasure of repre- 
senting here in the Congress—do not 
consider government in America as a 
sort of necessary evil to be tolerated un- 
happily; instead, they consided govern- 
ment in our democracy to be a necessary 
good, to be used effectively to advance 
the prosperity and well-being and secu- 
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rity of all of the people of a great coun- 
try. They share my deep concern over 
the manner in which the machinery of 
National Government has been allowed 
to rust and deteriorate in underuse, if 
not disuse, in these past nearly 8 years of 
complacent leadership and national slip- 
page. 
IS THIS THE BEST AMERICA CAN DO? 

In 20 years of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal, from 1933 to 1953, we learned 
to put Government to use in strong, af- 
firmative terms to help meet every seri- 
ous national problem which came along. 
In those exciting years, the Government 
of the United States was a dynamic force 
for progress here at home and it became 
a symbol to the whole world of a sincere 
quest for peace based on international 
decency—a symbol of freedom through- 
out the civilized world. 

The people of Philadelphia—where 
our form of government was born nearly 
2 centuries ago—are dismayed at the 
consequences to our position in the world 
as a result of drift, apathy, timidity, and 
lack of imagination in national policies 
in these recent years. 

We are experiencing a dangerously 
static condition in our normally expand- 
ing economy at home; we have suffered a 
dangerous undermining of our moral 
leadership in the free world. 

Is this the best America can do? Of 
course, it is not. Of course, we can do 
much better. Of course, we can reestab- 
lish the surging strength of our economy 
and the powerful influence of our demo- 
cratic ideals in the world—and we must. 
But leadership is required. 

We cannot continue as we have been 
doing in recent years—that is, without 
awful consequences to the cause of world 
peace and the survival of freedom. 

RESTORING AMERICA’S “GET UP AND GO” 


Under Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry Truman, the activities of Govern- 
ment in the United States, while often— 
usually—controversial, were always ex- 
citing. No one was apathetic about what 
was being done in Washington. You 
were either vigorously in favor of or 
violently against the ideas and propos- 
als and suggestions and reforms and ad- 
vances which were being put forward by 
the White House for meeting serious na- 
tional problems. The whole country was 
politically conscious—awake to the im- 
portance of the decisions being made in 
Congress and in the executive agencies 
of Government. The American political 
system—democracy—was never health- 
ier in the whole long history of our 
country than it was in those years, for 
Government was a matter of personal 
interest and concern to every citizen. 

As a result, no problem was too big 
to solve. No important issue was neg- 
lected. Progress in our country—after 
horrible years of depression hardship 
and privation—was spectacular. The 
good things of life became available to 
almost every family. Our strength as a 
people, meanwhile, was so vastly in- 
creased that this country was able to 
achieve the impossible in assuring vic- 
tory in the greatest war in history—a 
war fought all over the globe and won 
with American weapons turnd out in 
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Sufficient quantity not only to outfit our 
own fighting men but those of all of 
our allies. 

Look at us now: our economy is tired 
and not expanding, and unemployment 
levels are altogether out of proportion to 
our seeming prosperity; in world affairs, 
we have frequently been insulted, humil- 
lated, even threatened with bare-faced 
ultimatums, as the Soviets dazzle the 
world with scientific and technological 
achievements in fields where we have to 
admit we are behind—fields in which we 
are behind because of pinch-penny re- 
Search policies dictated by budgetary 
rather than defense considerations. 

America cannot rest complacently on 
a claim that “everything is fine and 
dandy” when our situation is so vulner- 
able. We need an administration in 
power which will restore the Nation's 
“get-up-and-go” and put us once again 
in the forefront of world leadersihp—for 
the peace and security of freedom 
everywhere. 

The people of this country must once 
again have the kind of leadership in the 
White House which will enlist us all en- 
thusiastically in the hard work of self- 
government and make democracy once 
me an exciting part of everyone's daily 

e. 


NEGLECTING THE NEEDS OF OUR ECONOMY 


Although we haye many outward signs 
of good living for most of our people, we 
- who live in major cities, as well as those 
who live in rural areas of farm recession, 
know that our prosperity is spotty and 
not as broadly shared as it could be un- 
der strong national leadership committed 
to using the resources of the Full Em- 
ployment Act sponsored by President 
Truman in 1946. 

The big pockets of unemployment in 
the distressed areas have continued to 
exist despite tremendous efforts toward 
Self-help in the communities affected. 
Our State government in Pennsylvania 
has worked untiringly to help our own 
distressed areas. But this is a national 
problem, and one which can only be 
solved with effective and intelligent na- 
tional programs. 

As we all know, President Eisenhower 
vetoed depressed areas legislation Con- 
gress several times drafted and presented 
to him for signature. Philadelphia's 
economy has certainly suffered as a result 
of the continued existence of very high 
Unemployment in the hard coal regions 
of eastern Pennsylvania, and in other 
Parts of Pennsylvania and the Nation. 
The economy of the United States is so 
interrelated that we all suffer from de- 
Pressed conditions, even in distant areas. 
The Eisenhower-Nixon administration 
2 completely ignored this serious prob- 

em. 


SMALL BUSINESS DISTRESS—BIG BUSINESS 
PAYOLA 

Small business, the backbone of the 
American economy for many genera- 
tions, is being pushed to the wall by 
Monopoly practices among giant corpo- 
rations dividing up the markets between 
themselves. Enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws has been far from effective. 

It took a series of congressional in- 
vestigations, meanwhile, to expose the 
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extent of payola practices throughout 
the business community—not just in the 
highly publicized entertainment fields. 
Favoritism in the award of Government 
contracts, intercession with the regula- 
tory agencies in behalf of big campaign 
contributors to the Republican Party, 
and similar practices have shocked the 
moral standards of the country. 
UNSOLVED PROBLEMS, UNMET NEEDS 


The fight to clear away blight in our 
cities and continue the highly successful 
Democratic urban renewal program 
launched in 1949, has been a particularly 
bitter one because of administration op- 
position and vetoes. Yet we in the Con- 
gress have persevered despite many set- 
backs, and the program has at least been 
kept alive and saved from sabotage. But 
it is now falling behind schedule, and 
must be restored to full vigor. 

There are so many other national 
needs which have been neglected in 
these recent years, too—housing for GI's 
and others who have had such great diffi- 
culty in obtaining mortgage financing 
despite the generous FHA and GI pro- 
grams enacted and extended by Demo- 
cratic Congresses; housing at fair rentals 
specially designed for the olderly— 
thanks to Congress, such a program is 
now finally to get underway despite 
Mr. Eisenhower's previous opposition; 
expansion of schools and colleges which 
are now so crowded; expansion of clinics 
and hospitals; encouragement for con- 
struction of private nursing homes—for 
which Congress made specialized provi- 
sions in the FHA law; solution of some 
of the serious problems created for 
homeowners, tenants, and small busi- 
nesses in areas which are to be rede- 
veloped; aid to cities in solving their 
choking traffic congestion and in broad- 
ening mass transit such as we are trying 
to do in Philadelphia; better educational 
opportunities for youth and more job 
opportunities for those over 40; stronger 
health safeguards in hazardous em- 
ployment; more attention to highway 
safety—these are just a few areas in 
which Congress, under the Democrats, 
has tried hard to provide solutions, but 
in which the President and his admin- 
istration have failed to support or put 
into full operation the programs Con- 
gress has suggested. 

HEALTH CARE FOR THE ELDERLY 


And what about the health-care prob- 
lems of the aged? No issue has arisen 
in recent years which has brought more 
mail to us in the Congress, showing the 
extent of national concern this problem 
enjoys. 

This problem has been so cluttered up 
with scare charges of socialized medicine 
that we have tended to lose sight of the 
fact that insurance against high hospital 
and surgical costs is now pretty much 
the normal thing for most workers and 
their families. We must provide a means 
by which the retired worker and his 
family can also obtain an effective form 
of health cost insurance at rates within 
the average retiree’s resources. A 
pauper’s oath program intended only for 
the medically indigent—whom we al- 
ready take care of in our existing pro- 
grams—is hardly the full and complete 
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answer. A solution to this problem musi 
be high on our list of priorities next year. 
THE FIGHT AGAINST PORNOGRAPHY IN THE MAILS 


Mr. Speaker, I want to speak only very 
briefly at this point on a matter which 
has had my very close attention as chair- 
man of the Postal Operations Subcom- 
mittee. As the Members know, we have 
done a great deal of effective work in 
the investigation of the evil of pornog- 
raphy and in the enactment of legisla- 
tion to curb traffic in filth. I am proud 
of the support the subcommittee’s mem- 
bership has given me on this matter and 
I appreciate the wonderful way in which 
the House acted so promptly to pass the 
bills reported out of our subcommittee. 
Two of these measures should substan- 
tially increase the Post Office Depart- 
ment's ability to cope with the flow of 
filthy materials through the mail: one, a 
bill to establish a special judicial officer 
in the Department to handle and expe- 
dite cases involving fraud and obscenity; 
second, a bill to empower the Postmaster 
General, under certain safeguards, to ob- 
tain from the Federal courts temporary 
orders for the detention of incoming mail 
addressed to known purveyors of filth, as 
a means of cutting off their revenues un- 
til prosecution can be effective. 

There is still much to be done to put 
the merchants of filth out of business— 
and I pledge to continue the fight. 

DEPLORABLE DETERIORATION OF MAIL SERVICE 


While discussing the work of the 
Postal Operations Subcommittee, I want 
to make clear that we are not only aware 
of—but we have been strongly critical 
of—the policies in the Post Office De- 
partment which have led to such a de- 
plorable deterioration in mail service. 

So many experiments in mechaniza- 
tion have been undertaken in these last 
few years that the human element has 
been shoved aside—and machines, alas, 
cannot think. That is why Philadelphi- 
ans are receiving mail from other cities 
by way of remote, far distant communi- 
ties—the machinery suffered some sort 
of aberration. Deliveries are delayed 
beyond all reason. I do not blame the 
career people in the Post Office, they 
are just as upset about this asIam. I 
blame the top leadership of the Depart- 
ment and the patronage-appointed bu- 
reaucrats, who have treated the career 
employees as if they were unintelligent 
loafers, and have almost completely de- 
stroyed morale and the spirit of con- 
scientious devotion which we have al- 
ways associated with the career postal 
employee. 

I am sure that under intelligent di- 
rection, the postal service will be re- 
stored next year to the efficiency we 
used to experience and applaud, and 
once again there will be meaningfulness 
in the slogan of the postal people ex- 
pressing the determination that the mail 
go through despite all obstacles. 
LEGISLATION BENEFITING FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

Philadelphia has a very large number 
of Federal employees performing—on 
the career leyel—tremendously impor- 
tant work in the national interest, Iam 
proud to have played a leading role in 
this Congress in the enactment of a jus- 
tified pay raise bill despite a Presidential 
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veto, in the enactment of the health in- 
surance program for active employees, 
and in the enactment of a new program 
to begin next July to provide for a con- 
tributory health insurance program for 
retired Federal employees. There is no 
good reason that I can see why we can- 
not provide a similar type of program 
for those retired on social security—the 
retired Federal employee will pay most 
of the cost and the Government, as last 
employer, supplements the premium 
payment and makes possible the best 
kind of terms as to coverage. If we had 
such a program under social security, all 
workers could contribute to it during 
their working careers so that the cost 
would be shared by employee and em- 
ployer just as are the other costs of so- 
cial security benefits. 

I am proud that the Government em- 
ployee groups as a mark of confidence 
have so often come to me to request that 
I act as main sponsor of some of their 
major legislative proposals in the Con- 
gress. I appreciate the support the rank 
and file of Government employees have 
also always given me. 

A FORWARD-LOOKING AMERICA 


Mr. Speaker, in the coming national 
elections in November—when every seat 
in the House of Representatives, one- 
third of those in the Senate, and the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency are at 
stake—the people of this country will 
have an opportunity to select the kind 
of government they want for the kind of 
America they want. I know that in 
Philadelphia, where progressive local 
government has achieved community 
miracles in Jess than a decade after gen- 
erations of municipal corruption and 
shame, the voters want and insist upon 
a Federal Government which is forward- 
looking and progressive and vigorous in 
pursuit of solutions for the people’s 
needs. 

AS we prepare for the political cam- 
paigns, therefore, let us rededicate our- 
selves—those of us who subscribe to the 
Democratic Party's platform for a better 
America—to carry forward into reality 
the outline drawn by the leaders of our 
party at Los Angeles—the most liberal 
platform ever written by any political 
party in American history. 


A Magnificent Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
our retiring New Jersey colleague, Gor- 
don Canfield, was greatly honored when 
“Gordon Canfield Day” was celebrated 
in Paterson, N.J. 

Mayor William H. Dillistin issued a 
proclamation, flags were flown, and the 
Paterson Rotary had a luncheon with 
400 guests all in compliment to the re- 
tiring dean of the New Jersey congres- 
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sional delegation after 37 years on 
Capitol Hill. 

Highlights of the luncheon were the 
presentation of an “Honorary Citizen 
of Paterson” award to Congressman 
Canfield by Mayor Dillistin, a “Service 
Above Self” citation by the club, and 


impressive tributes by Robert K. Gray, 


secretary of the President’s Cabinet, 
who read a warm letter from President 
Eisenhower; Congressman J. Vaughan 
Gary, of Virginia, and Paterson Pub- 
lisher Harry B. Haines were among 
those present. 

Other special guests in addition to 
Members of the House and Senate from 
New Jersey were Adm. Alford C. Rich- 
mond, Commandant of the U.S. Coast 
Guard; Maj. Gen. Sidney C. Wooten, 
Commanding, U.S. Army, Fort Dix, N.J.; 
and Narcotics Commissioner Harry J. 
Anslinger. 

The Paterson Evening News ran the 
following lead editorial: 

A MAGNIFICENT TRIBUTE 

Gordon Canfield Day yesterday marked 
a high spot in the civic activities of the 
Paterson Rotary Club. Never before in Pat- 
erson’s history has there been gathered to- 
gether in this city so important and im- 
pressive a group of dedicated national 
fi i 

To President Warren and the members 
of the Rotary Club an accolade of praise for 
having successfully staged this impressive 
and deserved tribute to Congressman Gor- 
DON CANFIELLD. 

In expressing their love and affection for 
Gorpon these important national figures al- 
so expressed the appreciation of the Gov- 
ernment for his long years of constructive 
service not only to his constituents but to 
the Nation. 

Thousands of Gorpon CAN 's friends 
and supporters are justifiably proud for and 
of him. 

The presentation of Paterson’s distin- 
guished citizen medal by Mayor Dillistin, a 
Democrat, to a Republican Congressman was 
a fitting climax to the magnificent tributes 
paid to Gorpon by a grateful and apprecia- 
tive community. 

The tribute was both heartfelt and im- 
presstvely sincere. 


Twentieth Anniversary, Ukrainian 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great pleasure today to pay tribute to 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, which this fall will celebrate 
its 20th anniversary. The Congress 
speaks for over 2 million Americans of 
Ukrainian descent, many of whom are 
my friends and neighbors in the 10th 
District of New Jersey. 

This organization has filled an im- 
portant function in the past two decades 
by focusing attention upon the cause of 
the Ukraine, as well as that of all the 
captive nations. The Congress has been 
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in the forefront in pointing up the fact 
that there are captive nations within 
the Soviet Union itself, as well as 
throughout Eastern Europe. The reali- 
zation that Soviet unity is a myth, and 
that there are many separate nations 
within the Soviet Union yearning for 
independence, is, of course, of vital sig- 
nificance to our national strategy. 

By dramatizing the plight of the op- 
pressed non-Russian nations, the 
Ukrainian Congress has served the cause 
of liberty and freedom. May the Con- 
gress continue to play its vital role in the 
never-ending struggle against Commu- 
nist imperialism in the future. 


While We Campaign 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an excellent 
editorial surveying some of the most 
critical problems which will face us in 
our foreign assistance program during 
the next few months. The writer of this 
editorial comment has revealed impor- 
tant shortcomings in our program which 
we must meet resourcefully in the days 
ahead. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHILE We CAMPAIGN 


Those acrimonious closing days of the 
special congressional session, so long on po- 
litical frustration for Candidate Jou F, 
KENNEDY and so short on legislative ac- 
complishment, were also days in which the 
Soviet Union quietly increased its credits 
for the coming Indian third 5-year plan 
from 8375 to $500 million and more than 
trebled its commitment to finance the 
Aswan Dam with a second-stage loan pledge 
of $225 million on top of an earlier 6100 
million. The Soviet timing no doubt re- 
flects a sensitivity to the domestic politics 
of India and Egypt, not the United States; 
but no moment could have been deliberately 
chosen, as it happens, when the United 
States would be found in a more defenseless 
posture for economic sparring with the Rus- 
sians. No one in the expiring administra- 
tion, not even Under Secretary Douglas Dil- 
lon, who knows better, was in a mood to 
make a big issue of foreign economic aid in 
the almost neurotic partisan confusion of 
the special session. And a Democratic lead- 
ership which could get nowhere on mini- 
mum wage and medical care legislation 
backed by big domestic voting blocks not 
surprisingly failed to do better against the 
southern Democratic-GOP coalition on an 
issue with no special interest support at all. 

What happened on ald in the special ses- 
sion, or rather did not happen, has a par- 
ticular and immediate bearing on the U.S. 
role in Indla. With no desperate crisis this 
year comparable to the foreign exchange 
deficit of 1958, India has offered little head- 
line competition to Cuba or the Congo, let 
alone to Nixon versus Kennepy. But the 
Indians are passing through a phase with 
quite as much watershed significance in their 
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National life as the change of administra- 
ton in ours. The advent of the third 5-year 
Plan in April finds the Nehru government 
lees sure of its ground than at any time 
Since independence: multiplying internal 
Problems, plus continuing unease over 
Chinese border intentions, have awakened 
new doubts concerning the Prime Minister’s 
infallibility on the part of the politically 
Potent middie class which has, in the past, 
given him more or less uncritical support. 
This gradual erosion of confidence in the na- 
tional leadership leaves the future increas- 
ingty uncertain and gives to the third plan 
a epecial importance. For if the Plan's pros- 
Pects begin to seem wobbly, then despond 
and political instability might well spread 
too far and too fast for one of our character- 
istic, after-the-fact rescue operations to do 
much good. ; 

Quite apart from the $4.6 billion total in 
foreign exchange needed over the full span 
of the third plan, the Indians now need, 
and it has been no secret that they would 
Need, $900 million to get the plan started 
On time. That is, orders totaling that 
amount must be placed over the next 6 
Months for plan projects to start remotely 
on schedule. Here the Russians with 6300 
Million of their credits even now ready for 
the drawing are in a position to be of help 
at the very time our Development Loan 

d remains so underfinanced as to make 
&n adequate U.S. response next to impossible. 
Although Congress last year authorized $1.1 
billion to be appropriated in the just-ended 
Session, the administration asked only 8700 
Million, and this was whittled down, pre- 
dletably, to $550 million last week. Senator 
y made an effort to keep the full $700 
Million, but any chance of success he might 
ve had was undercut when Under Secre- 
tary Dillon told the Senate Appropriations 
ttee on August 27 that the restoration 
Of 865 millionsin defense support for our 
Military allies, among other things, was the 
Main absolute “must” in the aid bill and one 
that took clear precedence over the DLF. He 
Suggested that DLF needs be met with a sup- 
Plementagy appropriation in January, offer- 
lng the technical explanation that, whereas 
the DLF does not disburse funds in tandem 
With annual congressional appropriations, 
drawing, instead, on its total accumulation 
Of funds, military ald is programed to co- 
incide with yearly aid budgets. This argu- 
Ment is valid enough in its own bureaucratic 
„but it is a striking example of the 
der in priorities which has characterized 

this administration in ald policy. 

Mr. Dillon has his $65 million in defense 
Support. For this he has written off, how- 
ever, the possibility of vigorous U.S. partici- 
Pation in the five-nation Western consortium 
Meeting on India in Paris beginning Sep- 

ber 12 under World Bank sponsorship. 

As DLF ledgers now stand, the total Western 
Tesponse to New Delhi at Paris is hardly likely 
reach 6300 milllon—much of it not imme- 
Gately available—spotlighting the Soviets, 
With their ready $300 million, as Johnny- 
°n-the-spot, and leaving another $300 mil- 
shortfall in initial plan projects. On the 
of past practice, the DLF may not put 
forward much more than, say, $140 million 
(Of its new $550 million); the DLF has been 
Allocating to India roughly 25 percent of its 
loans, though Senator KENNEDY has urged 
that the share go up to 40 percent in view of 
India's proportionate population within the 
Non-Communist underdeveloped world, not 

Mention its administrative machine and 
Overall absorptive capacity. Moreover, the 
bility of the DLF to stress India will dimin- 


ii in soft loan capital available until 
te next year, so that the administration, to 
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carry forward the plan for interim Latin 
American aid now being advertised at the 
Bogota meeting of economic ministers, might 
necessarily turn to the DLF. Although the 
new Bank was established with a frank 2-1 
emphasis on hard loans, the interim plan 
accents certain fields of activity, notably land 
reform and housing, which imply soft cur- 
rency repayments, 2 1 thus the use of the 
DLF, The Board of Governors of the Bank 
has only recently been appointed and the 
members are, quite literally, barely settled at 
their desks. There are, in any case, a whole 
host of procedural details to be worked out 
before the Bank will be in business, the 
machinery for processing applications is yet 
to be evolved, and the contributions from 
many member states are yet to come. 

Latin American aid should obviously have 
a central place in our foreign economic pol- 
icy. The prospects for Cuba discussed by 
Samuel Shapiro in this issue underscore 
this patent truth, just as they suggest that 
some of the political assumptions under- 
lying present U.S. aid policy in Latin Amer- 
ica need updating. But Latin American ald 
should not be a makeshift response to the 
latest headlines and should certainly not 
be at the expense of other crucial regions 
which can all too easily become the locale 
of tomorrow's headlines. 
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Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN] has been one of the most 
foresighted men in Congress in sensing 
the need to meet the challenge of pro- 
viding greater and cheaper electric en- 
ergy in this country. He has consistently 
recognized the contribution of public 
power to our Nation's progress, and ear- 
lier this year addressed the seventh an- 
nual convention of the American Public 
Power Association in Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LOOKING AHEAD IN THE FIELD OF PUBLIC 
POWER 
(By Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN) 

Ten years ago I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the seventh annual convention of 
the American Public Power Association here 
in Washington. 

I interpreted the enthusiasm shown at 
that convention as symbolizing the progress 
which had been made in public power de- 
velopment. 

I said that the problem which led you to 
pioneer in this field was still with us—‘“the 
urgent need for more and cheaper electric 
energy.” 

I also called attention to the fact that 
the utilities were trying to lull us into com- 
placency about the future growth of 
Nation by telling us that the facilities 
planned would produce enough power to 
meet the demand. 
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I noted that in this way they hoped to 
stall off the public development of our major 
water resources. 

Today, I want you to join me in a glance 
backward over the 10 years which have 
passed since your seventh annual conven- 
tion, followed by a forward look at the chal- 
lenge to American public power in the decade 
which lies ahead. 

As I look at the situation, I am convinced 
that the problem has been broadened to in- 
clude not only the development of water 
power but also the entire pattern of regional 
power supply on which all electric systems 
must depend. 


PUBLIC POWER HAS MORE THAN HELD ITS OWN 
IN LAST DECADE 


When I spoke to you in 1949, the country’s 
production of electricity was just passing 
the 300 billion kilowatt-hour mark. 

Last year we passed the 700 billion kilo- 
watt-hour mark. 

The 10-year increase of 400 billion kilo- 
watt-hours in the country’s power require- 
ments exceeded the total production of 
electricity by all utility systems, public, pri- 
vate, and cooperative in the earlier year. 

For the purpose of review, it is important 
to note that Federal, State, municipal, and 
cooperative electric systems (the consumer- 
owned sector of the power industry) con- 
tributed more than a quarter of the 400 
billion kilowatt-hour expansion in the coun- 
try’s power production. 

The electricity generated in these con- 
sumer-owned generating stations increased 
from 59 billion kilowatt-hours in 1949 to 
166 billion kilowatt-hours In 1959. 

Thus, consumer-owned production of elec- 
tric energy rose from 20 to 23 percent of the 
country’s total. ; 

Publicly owned generating stations are to- 
day producing more electricity than all elec- 
tric utility systems in the country produced 
in 1940, Just 20 years ago. 

For you gathered here in this great con- 
vention there is another significant footnote 
to this tremendous expansion in the coun- 
try's supply of electricity. 

The increase in the public share of this 
generation was by no means altogether 
Federal, 

In the 10-year period non-Federal public 
and cooperative systems increased their total 
production of electricity from 20 billion to 
57 billion kilowatt-hours, or about 185 
percent, 

This just about paralleled the rate of in- 
crease in federally generated power supply 
and exceeded by a considerable margin that 
of the investor-owned electric utilities, 

Before turning to the prospects of the next 
decade, I would point out that these figures 
are of much importance, 

We must maintain approximately this same 
proportion of the capacity required for the 
next 10 years’ expansion, if the strength of 
the public and cooperative sector of Amer- 
ica's power industry is to be preserved. 

Assurance that there will be some Federal 
power supply available as a competitive in- 
fluence in every region is essential to the 
survival of the many small municipal and 
rural cooperative electric systems. 

A little later I will tell you why. 

Here let me just add, that of the 93.5 mil- 
lion new kilowatts of electric generating ca- 
pacity added to the 63 million which we had 
in 1949, about 15.7 million was Federal and 
9.5 million non-Federal public and coopera- 
tive. 

This brought the total consumer-owned 
capacity to about 37.8 million kilowatts or 


Just over 24 percent of the country’s total 


central station capacity. 

So I congratulate you at this 17th annual 
convention of the American Public Power 
Association on being fundamentally stronger 


than you were 10 years ago. 
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I cnan congratulate you because, in the face 
of the all-out drive of the private power 
companies to reduce the public and coopera- 
tive power sector, you have more than held 


mittee. 

The inscription across the face of the Na- 
tional Archives Building continually reminds 
us: The Past Is Prologue.” 

Therefore, we must look ahead to the great 
future we can build for the country in an 
all-electric age if we can only free ourselves 
from the influence of sterile slogans and give 
our fast developing technology the green 
light—subject only to the moral mandate 
that the Nation’s gigantic powerhouse of the 
future be founded on the rock of public wel- 
fare. 

As I warned 10 years ago, we cannot let the 
private utility people—staunch defenders of 
the “status quo"—lull us into a state of com- 
placency. 

In other words, we can’t sit back and leave 
the Nation's future power supply to Uncle 
“Power Monopoly,” any more than we can 
leave it altogether to Uncle Sam. 

I don’t worry about our becoming com- 
placent so long as you people remain or- 
ganized and alert. 

We must develop a new pattern in power 
supply, adapted to the new technology, in 
which all forms of electric utility enterprise 
can cooperate to meet the expanding needs of 
all at the lowest possible cost. 

A part of this pattern will include develop- 
ment of some 20 million kilowatts of addi- 
tional hydroelectric power as part of the 
next step forward in our river-basin pro- 
grams. 

An increasingly important part will in- 
clude an answer to the question of how we 
are going to organize the great modern re- 
gional combinations of large steamplants 
and hydroelectric plants delivering to high- 
voltage transmission pools which modern 
technology makes possible. 

CHALLENGE OF THE POWER INDUSTRY'S 
NEXT DECADE 


From this point of view, let us look at 
what is ahead, at what is going to happen 
in the power industry, before I address your 
27th annual convention in 1970. 

To make our perspective crystal clear, we 
will frankly make use of Electrical World's 
“Survey of the 1960's" and “Research and 
Development” issues as field glasses through 
which to see this future. 

Our frame of reference will include an 
increase of 34 million in population, an in- 
crease from $4,900 to $6,260 per family in 
disposable income, an increase from about 
52 million to 60 million in the number of 
home units, and an increase from 8480 bil- 
lion to $700 billion in gross national product. 

The average home use of electricity will 
be close to double in the next decade. 

The number of all-electric homes, includ- 
ing electric space heating, will rise to 4 mil- 
lion using around 100 billion kilowatt-hours 
of electricity, or as much as all residential 
consumers used as recently as 1954. 

Residential use as a whole will rise to 
about 400 billion kilowatt-hours, a total ex- 


ceeding utility sales to all classes of con-- 


sumers 6 years ago. 

Altogether, Electrical World foresees an 
increase of nearly 1 trillion kilowatt-hours 
(1 million million) in the Nation's total 
utility output, with a corresponding increase 
from 180 million to 337 million kilowatts in 
the installed generating capacity required to 
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meet the total requirements of 124 trillion 
kilowatt-hours. 

What are the implications of these tre- 
mendous figures to the consumer-owned 
public and cooperative electric systems of 
the country which, together, serve more than 
21 percent of all the country’s electric 
consumers? 

Simply this: If the country is to main- 
tain approximately the same proportion of 
the total production of electricity in public 
and cooperative hands as prevailed at the 
end of the last decade, the answer is clear. 

During the next 10 years, the Federal, 
State, municipal, and cooperative electric 
systems must plan for the construction of 
about 40 million kilowatts of new generat- 
ing capacity, with an output of at least 
200 billion kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

Let me note, in passing, that I am not 
projecting this necessary public share of 
the next decade’s expansion beyond that 
assumed by Electrical World. 

In its forecast for the 1960's, that able 
journal assumes that $14 billion of the 867 
billion to be expended in the next 10 years 
on new construction of plant and equipment 
will be the responsibility of public and coop- 
erative electric systems (Electrical World, 
Dec. 28, 1959, p. 80), È 

When I address your annual convention in 
1970, I will be citing a total consumer- 
owned generating capacity of about 80 mil- 
lion kilowatts, with annual output of at least 
360 billion kilowatt-hours. 

It will take mighty sound long-range plan- 
ning to make sure that all public and coop- 
erative systems have access to low-cost 
power. 

Just as important as assuring the public 
and cooperative share of available power will 
be the reorganization of power supply which 
will be required if the country is to take 
full advantage of the low-cost electric en- 
ergy which modern technology offers. 


WHAT MODERN POWER SUPPLY TECHNOLOGY 
OFFERS 


Some years ago representatives of the in- 
vestor-owned electric utilities came before 
Congress supporting legislation to free them 
from certain Federal regulatory requirements 
if they set up jointly owned power supply 
companies. 

They testified that great savings in power 
supply costs required the installation of very 
large generating units in giant steam sta- 
tions. . 

The power company spokesmen also tes- 
tifled that considerably less than half of the 
power systems in the country were big 
enough to plan such large modern stations or 
finance them as parts of their expansion 
programs. 

They stressed the importance of joint 
ownership as the answer and included atomic 
as well as conventional steam stations in 
offering this new pattern. 

Electrical World's projection for the 1960's 
presents a picture along this line which we 
cannot overlook if we are to correctly ap- 
praise the future of public and cooperative 
electric systems. 

This journal of the industry projects fu- 
ture steam units averaging more than 230,- 
000 kilowatts, with single units exceeding 
1 million kilowatts on order. 

These modern steam stations, along with 
hydro plants, will increasingly be subject to 
complete, automated, remote control. The 
Electrical World article states: 

“The new decade will bring multimillion- 
kilowatt systems which will be the integrated 
and optimized product of a revolution in 
planning rather than the random assem- 
blies of individually optimized power plants, 
substations, and transmission networks.“ 

It further foresees demands that the fu- 
ture power supply be ready, reliable, and 
reasonable in cost, stimulating an unpar- 
alleled growth in transmission. 
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It states that existing system intercon- 
nections which tie together 85 percent of 
the generating capacity of the United States 
will be immensely extended and strength- 
ened. 

It says that the threat of governmental 
interference will hasten this trend. 

It provides us with this picture of the 
evolution of power supply in the coming 
decade: 

“Power pooling. today well developed, will 
in the sixties reach fuller flower. There will 
be the start of pooling of pools, the first 
and most logical approach to regional and 
even nationwide power grids.” 


HOW WILL PUBLIC AND COOPERATIVE SYSTEMS 
PARTICIPATE 


The biggest problem facing public and co- 
operative systems today, as we move into 
the new decade, is to determine just how 
they are to participate in the results of this 
technological revolution in the electric power 
industry. 

The answer to that problem will determine 
in large measure whether the country as a 
whole is going to be protected against a 
gigantic private power monopoly embodied 
in a power-company-dominated nationwide 
power grid. 

Thirty-five years ago, in his message to the 
Pennsylvania Legislature on giant power, 
Gov. Gifford Pinchot saw the development 
of the network of interconnected electric 
lines as so rapid that a delay of even 5 years 
in establishing effective public control will 
bring Pennsylvania and the Nation face to 
face with an overwhelming and almost un- 
controllable electric monopoly.” He con- 
tinued: 

“Nothing like this gigantic monopoly has 
ever appeared in the history of the world. It 
is immeasurably the greatest industrial fact 
of our time. If uncontrolled, it will be a 
plague without previous example. If efec- 
tively controlled in the public interest it can 
be made uncomparably the greatest material 
blessing in human history.” 

Fortunately, at that very time, my friend 
and your friend, Senator George Norris, of 
Nebraska, was battling to make the Federal 
Muscle Shoals power project the basis for a 
TVA which would afford more than 100 
municipal and cooperative systems access to 
modern power supply. 

Fortunately, also, at that time K F. Scat- 
tergood, former general manager of the great 
Los Angeles Bureau of Power and Light and 
founder of the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation, was battling for Boulder Canyon, 
first of the series of lower Colorado River 
projects, which are now pouring low-cost 
power into the local public power systems of 
southern California, Arizona, and Nevada. 

Fortunately, with the coming of the next 
decade, multiple- purpose river basin pro- 
grams were initiated, which have become 
sources of low-cost power for the public and 
cooperative systems of the Pacific Northwest, 
the Central Valley of California, the South- 
western States embracing the White, Ar- 
kansas, Red, Brazos, and Lower Colorado 
River Basins, and much of the Southeast 
outside of the region served by TVA. 

Fortunately, to these anti-power-monopoly 
programs centering around our river basins 
the REA program was added. 

This enabled over 4 million farms and 
other rural consumers to establish coopera- 
tive electric service including, where neces- 
sary to prevent monopoly-pricing of whole- 
sale power supply, their own generation and 
transmission systems. 

All these combined have done much to 
arrest the trend toward the all-embracing 
private power monopoly that Governor 
Pinchot feared. 

The battle to hold these gains, in terms 
of the country’s tremendous advance into 
the electric age which lies ahead, will face 
us in the 1960's. 
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THE NORTHEAST WITH ITS NIAGARA AND 
ST. LAWRENCE 


When I addressed your convention 10 years 
ago I talked about the St. Lawrence and 
Niagara projects and my hopes that these 
two great public power developments would 
Provide the necessary competitive influence 
to bring down the high power costs in the 
Northeastern States. 

Now the St. Lawrence project has been 
On the line for more than a year, with my 
State of Vermont allotted 100,000 kilowatts 
of the output, and the great Niagara project 
Will be delivering power within a year or two. 

But the grip of the private companies has 
been so tight that the broad benefits I hoped 
for have not yet materialized. 

The recent report of Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller's Committee on Power Resources for 
the State of New York may give us an ex- 
Planation in two brief sentences. 

The committee states (1) that “in the 
area east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio, Federal power is practically non- 
existent.“ and (2) that “municipal and 
Cooperative ownership of electric utilities Is 
an extremely small factor in the power 
economics of the Northeastern States.“ 

The latter statement la borne out by the 
fact that in 1958 the New England and Mid- 
de Atlantic States, with about one-quarter 
ot the country's total population, had the 
advantage of only about one-fiftieth of the 
130 billion kilowatt-hours sold to ultimate 
Consumers by public and cooperative sys- 
tems. 

This may explain the fact shown in the 
Federal Power Commission typical electrical 
bills report for 1959, that, of the 10 States 
With the highest monthly bills for homes 
naing 250 kilowatt-hours, 8 are in the North- 

ast. 

These eight States include all of New 
England, plus New York and Delaware. 

The Rockefeller committee, in which 
three large New York power systems were 
represented, fully confirmed the fact that we 
are entering a new power era. 

It reported that very large steam generat- 
ing units would mean a material reduction 
in power supply costs but that only one 
System in the State could support such 
Units. 

It added, however, that statewide inte- 
Braded operation may well function in the 
future with 800,000 to 1 million kilowatt 
Unite, 

Remarking that installation of even a 
500,000 kilowatt unit in New York would 
Cost something like $100 million, a figure 
approaching or far exceeding the present 
Production investment of each of five of the 
Seven New York companies, the committee 
added: 

“Some form of joint ownership of such 

facilities may become necessary.” 

The report then continues with the fol- 
lowing significant statement: $ 

“To the power engineer it is obvious that, 
in the maximum economy and ef- 
lency in developing the power resources of 
New York State could be attained by plan- 
ning and operating the generation and trans- 
Ampe facilities as a single statewide sys- 

with strong interconnections to ad- 
lotning States. © 
Such planning, with coordinate construc- 
tion and operation, would permit taking ad- 
vantage of the latest and most advanced 
technology.” 
THE BROADER PUSLIC INTEREST 


< We in New England, as well as consum- 
ai of electricity in all the Northeastern 
tes, may well ask, should not this co- 
N planning, construction, and oper- 
on of power systems, taking advantage of 
Advanced technology, be extended on a 
Tegionwide basis? 
1 would enable us to get all the advan- 
Ses of possible location of giant power 
Producing stations near the coal mines, con- 
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struction of economical atomic power sta- 
tions nearer the loads, development of river 
basin power for peak load and reserve pur- 
poses, and the diversity of loads offered 
where an entire region is included in power 
supply planning. 

This, however, raises the broader problem 
of whether, in order to simplify regulation, 
regional bulk power supply should not be 
separately incorporated as a jointly owned 
undertaking. 

Such regional wholesale power supply or- 
ganizations could be set up with the coopera- 
tion of Federal, State, local public, and co- 
operative, as well as private power systems. 

They should be made responsible for meet- 
ing the expanding power requirements of all 
systems selling electricity to ultimate con- 
sumers, 

I am convinced that, after careful study 
of the whole situation, Congress must take 
the necessary action to facilitate develop- 
ment somewhat along these lines. 

But, speaking directly to you, represent- 
atives of the country’s important publicly 
owned local electric systems, I say that the 
biggest problem facing you and your fellow 
rural electric cooperatives, as we move into 
the new decade, is to determine how you are 
going to participate in the advantages of the 
technological revolution which is taking 
place in the power industry. 

There is no question but that the full 
weight of private power influence will be 
thrown into the battle to deny to you the 
benefits which you should derive from your 
regional bulk power supply organizations. 

The old battle of the holding company 
era, exposed a quarter of a century ago by 
the Federal Trade Commission, ts still go- 
ing on. 

Tt will require the most carefully organ- 
ized, hardheaded, power supply planning, 
leading to both joint construction and legis- 
lative action, to meet the challenge. 

You can count on the supoprt of many able 
Members of both Houses of Congress in 
going forward with constructive long-range 
plans which require Federal participation 
and rulemaking. 

You can count on the support of many able 
well-worked-out comprehensive river-basin 
programs, including hydroelectric power and 
needed transmission, as contributions to the 
realization of such plans. 

But, In cooperation with the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, you yourselves have got to 
take the initiative in developing the plans 
and point the way. 2 

In a very real sense your success will pro- 
vide the answer to a larger problem, the 
problem of how the millions of small con- 
sumers of electricity throughout this land— 
farms, rural and urban homes, small busi- 
nesses—are going to be assured the full ad- 
vantages of this power revolution, as against 
the continued threat of giant power 
monopoly. 

This is so because, throughout the entire 
history of central station electric power, ac- 
tual or potential public competition, even 
by little village systems has been the most 
potent force for better service at lower rates. 

So I say, God speed you in building a con- 
structive program during the years ahead. 


Coffee With Their Congressman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, women 
all over our country are taking an ac- 
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tive part in their Government and they 

are increasingly becoming the backbone 

of both political parties. 

The contribution made by women in 
my own district and in other districts 
similar to mine is indeed something to 
behold. I read sometime ago with great 
interest in the April 29 issue of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch a most discerning 
and penetrating article by Clarissa Start. 
Miss Start's article tells how hundreds 
of St. Louis women are having coffee 
with their Congressman, my colleague 
Tom Curtis, and are discussing impor- 
tant political questions with him at that 
time. 

Because Tom Curtis has for many 
years had hundreds of such kaffee 
klatches in order to share with the ladies 
of the Second Congressional District of 
Missouri, comprising St. Louis County 
and South St. Louis, news about the 
many projects he is engaged in on their 
behalf, I thought this article would be of 
special interest to my colleagues. Under 
unanimous consent I include the article, 
as follows: 

COFFEE WiTH THER CONGRESSMAN—-WOMEN 
Discuss PourricaL Issues WiTrH THOMAS 
B. Curtis—Tuis TECHNIQUE Is Fast RE- 
PLACING Stump SPEAKINO BY CAMPAIGNERS 

(By Clarissa Start) 

Mrs. Albert Adkins arose on Monday 
morning, got her husband off to work and 
their two daughters, Susan, 16, and Gail, 
13, of to school. Then she made the beds, 
washed the dishes, woke up 2-year-old Mike, 
went through the daily struggle to persuade 
him to eat breakfast, cleaned up the sugary 
cereal he dumped on his bed, dressed him, 
dressed herself, and—just a little breath- 
lessly—took off to have coffee with her Con- 


gressman, 

Nine other housewives went through vari- 
ations of the same routine before they 
reached the living room of Mrs. Harry 
Holmes, 5420 Delor Street, to meet THOMAS 
B. Curtis, Congressman from the Second 
District, at 10 am. From 10 until noon 
they questioned Curtis on subjects that 
ranged from our country’s defense program 
to wilderness conservation, from Hoffa and 
the teamsters to Saarinen and the arch. 

Coffee with your Congressman—or Sen- 
ator, or judge, or other elected official—is 
fast becoming a standard method of poli- 
tical campaigning. Whether it is the power 
of the women vote or the desire to get close 
to the constituent in the day of big Gov- 
ernment, officeseekers from KENNEDY and 
Humpnery on the national scene to town 
council candidates in the suburbs are utiliz- 
ing the kaffee klatsch. Conversation over 
the coffee cups is replacing stump speaking 
and Fourth of July oratory, 

“We held about 80 of these during the 
1958 campaign,” Congressman Curtis said. 
“We hope to hold more this year, provided 
I hold out. 

“For the officeholder it's an ideal way to 
get to talk to his constituents,” he con- 
tinued. “We have about 700,000 people in 
the Second District which goes all the way 
out to Pacifc, Mo. I've felt one of the 
greatest problems in representative Govern- 
ment is keeping in contact with the people. 
People often feel Government is so big— 
what can they do? But they can do a lot.” 

Introduced by his hostess, Curtis circled 
the living room, shaking hands with Mrs. 
Adkins, Mrs. Charles Dunn, Mrs. C. I. Lin- 
hart, Mrs. Robert Schneider, Mrs. Guy Jin- 
kerson, Mrs. Fritz Gerlach, Mrs. William P. 
Barrow, Mrs. Norman Lemme, Mrs. Barrett 
Carothers, and Mrs. Earl Halveland, whose 
toddler, Eddie, emptied his sack of toy cow- 
boys and Indians on the floor to share with 
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Mike Adkins. Talking around the chiidren 
and coffee cups, Curtis began by impressing 
on the women the power of the individual. 

“People say, ‘Write your Congressman’ as 
a kind of a joke,” he said, “but that's just 
what people should do, I have two favorite 
stories that illustrate this point. One is 
about the woman who called me when her 
little girl swallowed a bottle of fingernail 
polish. She didn't call me first; she called 
her doctor and he told her to read the ingre- 
dients on the label, She got the bottle and 
there was no listing of ingredients, Fortu- 
nately the doctor was able to prescribe a 
general antidote and the child recovered. 
This mother called to ask me why ingredients 
weren't listed on the bottle. She thought 
that under the Pure Food and Drug Act they 
should be. I talked to the Pure Food and 
Drug people and they sald the provisions had 
never been extended to cosmetics and they 
thought it would be a good idea. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association agreed. 

“It’s taken 4 years but now there's a bill 
about to become a law that will correct this 
and it's just because one woman called her 
Congressman.” 

Another illustration is that of the mother 
who wrote to Curtis during the Korean con- 
flict complaining that her son had no blan- 
kets at camp. Curtis was inclined to believe 
this was just a doting mama but Investi- 
gated the case. The result was that a lieu- 
tenant general was removed from his post. 

“So you see,” he said, “people should never 
feel government is so far away that they 
can’t reach it.” : 

Curtis described his own work, the reason 
he and his wife, Sue, maintain their full- 
time residence in Webster Groves, instead of 
moving back and forth to Washington (too 
expensive with five children), why he thinks 
Congress should meet Monday-Friday for 
4 months instead of Tuesday-Thursday for 
7, and why one should think of the Con- 
gresaman as an office rather than a person. 

“Ninety percent of a Congressman’s work 
doesn't depend on whether he’s a Democrat 
or a Republican or even who he is, provided 
he runs his office to serve the people.“ he 
sald, a statement which may shake party 
straight liners. “I have nine employees paid 
by the Government so I can answer your let- 
ters. Two of them are in our Clayton office 
12 months of the year. People whose prob- 
lems are too complicated for a letter can see 
me there.” 

It was time for more coffee and sweet rolls 
and also for questions. Mrs. Gerlach asked 
Curtis about one of her special interests, pre- 
serving the wilderness areas of the United 
States, such as the area near Philadelphia 
being considered for a dam. 

“This isn’t just a Philadelphia problem,” 
she said, “because, in these days of easy 
travel, all of us enjoy these wilderness areas 
where we can relax from city tensions.” 

Curtis went into some detail describing 
the complicated problems involved in flood 
areas. in Missouri with the Meramec River 
as well as in other States. He advocated 
local study groups working with the Army 
engineers as has been done here. 

“But you're right; you should tell your 
Congressman about your concern,” he said. 
“The more information we have the more we 
can weigh the values. Some group is going 
to get hurt just as when highways cut 
through; that’s the price of progress. We 
have to weigh the overall benefit and see if 
it’s worthwhile.” 

Someone asked about the Jefferson Bar- 
racks area and Curtis said, “It would be 
tragic if we didn't convert it into a park 
Another woman asked about the high cost 
of election and whether an officeholder was 
indebted to labor and business contributors. 
Curtis explained that he has a special finance 
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office and tries “never to know who contrib- 
utes to a campaign.” 

“What chance is there of stricter laws to 
control labor racketeers?“ another woman 
asked 


“I was strongly behind the Landrum- 
Griffith bill and Hoffa and Gibbons have said 
ever since that I’m against labor,” CURTIS 
said. “This is untrue. I believe in labor 
unions and belleve most labor leaders are 
good men with the interest of their people 
at heart. Labor unions run by racketeers as 
dictators aren't good for union men or the 
public. The way Hoffa and Gibbons were 
running things, democracy was gone from 
the union. Members were afraid to speak 
up at metings, afraid to ask for an account- 
ing of their dues. All the Landrum-Griffin 
bill did was to return power to the individual 
union member. 

“However,” he added, “I don’t agree with 
some of my fellow Congressmen who think 
Hoffa shouldn’t try to beat us. I think he 
should become active politically to try to 
defeat anyone he doesn't agree with. All I 
ask is that others participate, too.” 

One woman asked about tax deductions 
for college expenses. Curtis declared him- 
self in favor of them. 

“I think it's a better way of helping the 
cost of college education than scholarships,” 
he said. 

“Why are income tax laws so complicated?“ 
asked one woman. “My husband told me 
to ask that.” 

“Tell your husband we'll welcome any 
suggestions from him about simplifying 
them. Actually we're trying to all the time.” 

What about the Republican Party in the 
South? Curtis thinks it's growing, but 
maybe if we called ourselves Whigs we'd 
do better. What about the influence of 
mail? Individual letters wield a great deal, 
4.000 identical postcards much less. CURTIS 
told of one girl who wrote, They didn’t give 
me a plece of paper like the others but they 
said I should write to you and * * +” 

How to decentralize taxation (“Every time 
the Federal Government collects taxes and 
returns them to you it costs 25 cents more"), 
income tax deductions (“I’m in favor of cut- 
ting the first bracket from 20 percent to 10 
percent * * there's a dignity in being a 
taxpayer, that makes people feel they're a 
part of government”), social security for 
working women (“This is one of the many 
inequities of our system"), liberalized work 
clauses for people over 65, health insurance 
for the aged, rehabilitation programs for 
veterans, and the Sarrinen arch. 

“I refuse to be drawn into the question 
of whether it’s good or bad, leaving that to 
the experts,” Curtis said, “but after looking 
the riverfront development over on this trip 
I'm convinced the view will be as beautiful 
as the Seine or Thames.” 

Mike and Eddie were rolling toy tanks 
along the top of the sofa. 

“You know,” said one of the women, “we 
haven't even asked about our national de- 
fense. Do you think it’s adequate?” 

“Very definitely, yes,“ Curtis said, “and 
this is one place where your Congressman 
should know because he has access to secret 
information. You may ask then, what's all 
the hullaballoo about? Most of it is due 
to the Army, Navy, and Air Force each want- 
ing more for itself and each with its spokes- 
man. The Army, Navy, and Air Force sepa- 
rately couldn’t whip Russia but all three 
combined have 10 times the military power 
of Russia—which we need because we're com- 
mitted never to start a war and we must 
have the power to fight a war if we're 
attacked.” 

There were more questions about outer 
space, about Castro, about rumors of Russian 
bases in Cuba. At 5 after 12, Ruth Bowie, 
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of the Curtis office, was tugging at the Con- 
gressman’s sleeve reminding him of the next 
appointment, 

As he prepared to leave, the women ex- 
changed views on voting (“I'm an independ- 
ent, I vote for the man, I think most women 
do,” at least half of them said) and on the 
Congressman (Isn't it wonderful the way 
he can talk on all those subjects without 
notes?”). As Curtis started down the steps, 
Mike had the last word. 

“Bye,” he called enthusiastically, “bye.” 

Curtis stopped in his rush for the car to 
wave “bye.” 

After all, Mike will be a voter in 19 years. 


Pulaski: Polish and American Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 11, 1779, Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski 
died on the American frigate Wasp of a 
mortal wound received as he led the Pu- 
laski legion in the defense of Savannah, 
Ga. When only 31 years of age, he had 
already won international renown as a 
Polish patriot. He had the reputation 
of a brillian military leader under Gen. 
George Washington. 

The memory of this man is inspiring. 
His place in the annals of history, based 
as it is on the well-merited honor of 
two hemispheres, stemmed from one 
basic fundamental of his character—a 
devotion to freedom. The leading mo- 
tive of General Pulaski’s life was liberty. 

For this in Poland he fought valiantly, 
and was famous, before he was 25, for 
his ability, bravery, and leadership. In 
the struggle against the three invading 
powers, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
which resulted in the First Partition of 
Poland, he sacrificed his home and for- 
tune, lost his father and brothers, and 
finally was driven from the country. 

He then dedicated his talents and his 
life to the cause of American liberty. 
Known for the brflliance of his career 
to Benjamin Franklin and Lafayette, he 
was recommended to General Washing- 
ton, who named him “head of the 
Horse.“ He became the “father of the 
American Cavalry.” 

The American troops under his lead- 
ership came to the rescue of Washing- 
ton's forces at Brandywine, lessened the 
blow at Germantown, fought in the bat- 
tles of the winter of 1777-78, and as Pu- 
laski’s Legion defended Charleston, S. C., 
and Savannah, where he was mortally 
wounded. 


Even in death he inspired his men 
with his valor, his gallantry, and his 
once self-styled “devoted zeal for the 
service of the States.” After he had 
fallen in battle they fought on with a de- 
termination and bravery extolled by 
their French allies. 


George Washington spoke of him as 
“a man of real capacity, experience, and 
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knowledge.“ “Light Horse Harry“ Lee 
wrote: 


Pulaski—a name dear to the writer 
gallant soldier * * * sober, diligent, and 
intrepid, gentlemanly in his manners, and 
amiable in his heart. 


In mute witness to the debt, the re- 
spect, and the affection which the Amer- 
ican people felt for General Pulaski 
there stands a statue in Savannah. 
Counties in 10 States have been named 
for him, besides cities and towns. A 
1929 memorial exhibition in Newark, 
N. J., became a permanent part of the 
Museum of Newark. In that year, 
1929, the U.S. Congress authorized a 
Sesquicentennial celebration in memory 
of him. 

As long as the battles for freedom are 
commemorated, Pulaski's name will be 
among the honored. 


Congressman O’Hara Reports to the 
Michigan Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the gravest problems facing 
Our Nation arises from the economic 
Squeeze in which the American farmer 
now finds himself. 

It is a problem which has caused me 
As much concern during my service in 
Congress as any other single subject. 

THE SEVENTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 


The congressional district which I 
have the privilege to represent is com- 
Posed of Huron, Tuscola, Sanilac, Lapeer, 
St. Clair, and Macomb Counties in the 
Thumb of Michigan. 

In the majority of these six counties 
agriculture is the principal industry. 

The farmers of my district are both 
industrious and resourceful, and they 
farm productive land. Yet today they 
find themselves in an economic wringer 
as do farmers throughout the Nation. 

When net farm income drops in Michi- 
Ban by 30 percent between 1952 and 
1959, and farm mortgage debt increases 
by 73 percent in the same period, we are 
all in trouble. In those same 7 years, 
23,000 farms were closed down in our 
State, and the people that lived and 
Worked on them have gone elsewhere in 
Search of jobs. 

This is not a pretty picture, and the 
national farm scene is much the same. 

r example, in the Seventh District, 
Where many of our factories produce 
Machines and products used on the farm, 
We have also felt the impact of the drop 
= Purchasing power of the farmer to its 
Owest point since 1940. 

Now, I should like to review some of 

farm programs and policies consid- 
ered by this 86th Congress, in which I 
have had the privilege to represent the 
Seventh District of Michigan. 
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WHEAT 


The wheat generally grown in the 
Seventh District is a soft white wheat 
which is not in surplus, as are the hard 
red wheats, and which has on several 
occasions in recent years actually been 
in short supply. 

Most of our wheat producers are small 
growers, many of them operating under 
the 15-acre exemption. 

The wheat bill before the House this 
year imposed upon all growers of soft 
white wheat an enforcible acreage al- 
lotment equal to the greatest number of 
acres planted in the last 3 years less 20 
percent. The 15-acre exemption would 
also have been eliminated. 

This amounted to penalizing Michigan 
growers for. a surplus situation which 
they did not create and to which they 
do not contribute. 

I, therefore, proposed an amendment 
which would have corrected this inequi- 
table treatment. When my amendment 
failed of adoption, I voted against the 
bill which was defeated in the House. 

While I favor legislation to reduce sur- 
plus stocks of wheat and to assist hard- 
pressed growers, I insist that such legis- 
lation deal fairly with all growers of all 
types of wheat. 

MILK 


On Wednesday, August 31, the House, 
with my support, passed and sent to the 
President S. 2917, a bill to set price sup- 
port levels for manufacturing milk at 
$3.22 per hundredweight instead of the 
present 83.06 and for butterfat at 59.6 
cents per pound instead of the present 
56.6 cents. 

The new price support level of 81 per- 
cent represents average market prices of 
the past marketing year and provides in- 
surance against a price drop during the 
balance of this marketing year. 

This bill was supported by the Michi- 
gan Milk Producers Association and 
other dairy organizations. Michigan 
Milk’s president, Glenn Lake, estimates 
that the support boost will mean $180 
million to the Nation's dairy farmers, $8 
million of it to Michigan dairymen. 

BEANS 


Bean price supports have been lowered 
from $7.87 per hundredweight in 1952 
to $5.35 per hundredweight in 1959, a re- 
duction of 32 percent, with serious im- 
pact upon growers. 

Additionally, the problem of mar- 
keting Michigan beans in an orderly 
fashion to obtain the highest possible 
price has been complicated by mainte- 
nance of an unnecessarily early take- 
over date on beans under Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans. 

I have repeatedly urged the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to change the take- 
over date from the end of February to 
the end of April, without success. I shall 
continue doing so until action is taken. 

SUGAR BEETS 


The question of allocation of sugar 
quotas under the Sugar Act has been 
dominated this year by foreign policy 
considerations involving relations be- 
tween our Government and the govern- 
8 of Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public. 
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It is my intention, when the Sugar Act 
is again up for amendment, to press for 
a 5-year extension, providing adequate 
quotas for our Michigan domestic beet 
producers. 

MIGRANT LABOR 

In the last hours of this session, the 
Senate passed, and the House accepted, 
a bill extending the operation of Public 
Law 78 under which Mexican nationals 
are permitted to enter the United States 
as farm laborers through next year, 
without change. 

Earlier, the House had voted a 2-year 
extension which the Senate would not 
accept. 

I supported the extension of Public 
Law 78, but would have preferred a 
longer extension along with amendments 
to correct abuses of the program which 
have arisen, mostly in the five States of 
the South and Southwest in which about 
90 percent of the bracero labor is used. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


I was pleased to be able to assist 
the successful efforts of the Snover 
and Deckerville industrial development 
groups to bring small industries to their 
communities. 

I would like to see much more of this 
and stand ready to assist other commu- 
nities in such efforts in any way I can. 

Earlier this year, I voted for the area 
redevelopment legislation setting up a 
program to assist in bringing new indus- 
tries and new jobs to areas of substantial 
and chronic unemployment and to rural 
areas in which a proven need for supple- 
mental income and employment oppor- 
tunities exists. This would have helped 
especially in the Port Huron and Detroit 
employment areas. 

Unfortunately, that bill was vetoed by 
the President, in part because he felt 
that “loans for construction in rural 
areas are incongruous and unnecessary.” 
Michigan State has done some yery suc- 
cessful work with their rural develop- 
ment program, and this bill would sub- 
stantially assist their pioneering work in 
our rural Michigan counties. 

Nevertheless, Congress should, I be- 
lieve, persist in its efforts in this direction 
next year. 

FOOD FOR NEEDY 

Last year I joined with Michigan's 
Senator PHIL Hart, who serves on the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, in spon- 
soring a bill to establish a food stamp 
demonstration program. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, under this proposal, 
would operate six pilot demonstration 
food stamp programs in areas of high 
unemployment, both in rural and urban 
counties, to utilize the surplus production 
of our farms to help the needy. 

We believed that this demonstration 
food stamp program, once underway, 
would once and for all time show the 
feasibility and usefulness of food stamps 
for the needy in all parts of our Nation. 
This proposal was passed in the Senate, 
but was changed before it finally passed 
the House to the extent that it did not 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to get 
on with this food-stamp program, but 
simply gave him authority to undertake 
such a program if he wanted to. Secre- 
tary Benson said he did not believe there 
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was any need for a food stamp program, 
and to date has refused to use this au- 
thority which Congress gave him. 

I intend to keep pressing for a sound 
program to get our surplus food into the 
stomachs of needy people in our country, 
as well as the hungry overseas, 

FOOD FOR PEACE 


The United States has no greater 
weapon in the cold war than the produc- 
tive ability of our land and our farms. 
I have supported the programs under 
Public Law 480 to use our food surpluses 
and our abundant production ase an in- 
strument of peace and friendship. But 
I believe that there can be great improve- 
ments in this program. Unfortunately 
the administration has fought every ef- 
fort of those of us in Congress who want 
to improve this program. We could, for 
example, be using the foreign currencies 
received for the sale of our surplus com- 
modities to build storage facilities for na- 
tional food reserves in nations that have 
had serious deficits. 

We would be helping to prevent star- 
vation from famine or other disaster by 
having the food close at hand to the 
country needing it. . 

I have believed this type of program 
to be sound, and in the best interests 
not only of our farmers, but of our 
Nation and the peoples of the world. 
Efforts to enact such new programs for 
use of food surpluses overseas have been 
blocked by this administration. I will 
continue to work for expanded food for 
peace programs, and my support for 
them will be a continuing one. 

FARMS AND THE ECONOMY 


Mr. Speaker, all of us have a stake 
in achieving economic justice for the 
farmer. We cannot prosper as a Nation 
unless the farmer shares in our pros- 
perity. 

Yet net farm income in 1959 was 16 
percent below that in the recession year 
of 1958. If farm income continues to 
decline, the demand for products of the 
mines, mills and factories of America 
will also decline. The inevitable result 
will be widespread unemployment and 
depression. 

TOP PRIORITY 

Mr. Speaker, the depression on the 
farm should be assigned top legislative 
priority in the next Congress. Simple 
justice demands prompt action to win 
for the farmer a fair price for the fruits 
of his labor. 


What Should Be Done About Monetary 
Silver Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr, GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Herbert M. Bratter, entitled 
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“What Should Be Done About Monetary 
Silver Program.” 

This article appeared in a recent issue 
of the Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle. It has reference to S. 3410, a bill 
to repeal certain legislation relating to 
the purchase of silver, and for other pur- 
poses, which I introduced on April 25, 
1960, for myself and Senators PASTORE, 
Bus, and Dopp. 

When the 87th Congress convenes in 
January 1961, I shall not be a Member 
of the US. Senate. However, I trust 
that one or all of my able colleagues who 
joined me in cosponsoring this impor- 
tant monetary legislation will reintro- 
duce legislation to repeal the silver pur- 
chase laws so aptly described by Mr. 
Bratter as “the anachronistic silver 
statutes.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War SHOULD Br DONE ABOUT MONETARY 
SILVER PROGRAM 


(By Herbert M. Bratter, Washington, D.C.) 


A reading of the article on silver by Mr. 
Robert M. Hardy, Jr., in the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of July 14 suggests that 
it is time to review the monetary silver laws 
now on the books in an attempt to rectify 
errors of past legislation. Mr. Hardy of 
course speaks the viewpoint of mine pro- 
ducers of the metal. His company, Sunshine 
Mining Co., of which he is president, is one 
of the country’s largest suppliers of newly 
mined domestic silver to the U.S. Mint Bu- 
reau. Mr. Hardy and his business associates, 
including a hired consultant, have been 
propagandizing in defense of the silver pro- 
gram and for a still higher price of silver 
for several years. This is perfectly legitimate 
and to be expected under our system of law- 
making. But it ts also perfectly legitimate 
for others to examine with care the argu- 
ments of any vested interest. 

Silver mines in this country havé been 
benefiting from subsidy legislation in the 
guise of monetary legislation continuously 
since 1933 under one law or another. They 
don’t like the word “subsidy” to be applied 
to these statutes; but subsidy it is all the 
same. The silver bloc’s strongest friend in 
the Senate, Cart Hayven, of Arizona, has 
publicly stated that the silver purchase laws 
were passed to ald the miners. Under pres- 
ent law, procedures of newly mined domestic 
silver may sell it on the open market or, if 
they regard it to their advantage, the U.S. 
mints. If they sell to the mints, it is self- 
evident that they have a greater advantage 
in so doing than would accrue from selling 
on the open market. The accompanying 
table shows the top 10 corporate deliveries 
of newly mined silver to the mints in 1959. 
Of these, those most often heard from in 
defense of the subsidy are Sunshine and 
American Smelting. 


Corporate deliveries of top 10 suppliers of 
silver to U.S. Mint, 1959 
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THE SUBSIDY AND ITS RESULT 


Imagine a solid cube of sterling silver 
measuring almost 62 feet in each direction. 
That is how much silver is today lying idle in 
Treasury vaults, some of it lying there since 
1878, a monument to what is probably the 
most senseless and least justifiable subsidy 
in the history of American politics. 

Nominally all this silver was acquired by 
the Treasury in carrying out a congressional 
monetary policy. Actually the motive was 
not concerned with our currency system, but 
with the enrichment of silver miners, hoard- 
ers of silver in the United States, and silver 
sellers everywhere in the world. Only a thin 
slice of the pie went to Americans, and at 
that most of these beneficlaries were not in 
the West, but in the East, where the big 
mining companies and their chief sharehold- 
ers were domiciled. Among the foreign ben- 
eficiaries where Mexico, which soon after the 
silver laws were enacted, nationalized foreign 
oil properties: China, which sold us more 
silver than any other country, although the 
rapid scale of U.S. silver buying in 1934 and 
1935 caused the Chinese and other govern- 
ments officially to protest to the State De- 
partment; and India. Even Russia benefited 
from silver sales. 

The Silver Purchase Act of 1934 was pre- 
ceded in 1933 by other measures to “do 
something for silver.” As executed in its 
early years the 1934 law proved to be a 
completely irrational foreign aid program 
that made the United States the laughing 
stock of the whole world. The wonder is 
that it happened in the 20th century and 
that the silver program is still solidly im- 
bedded in our statutes. 

In “The Coming of the New Deal” Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, the historian, appraises the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934 in devastating 
terms. “Roosevelt,” he writes, “surrendered 
to political blackmail on the part of the 
silver bloc. * * he Silver Purchase Act, in 
short, assured the producers of silver a lavish 
subsidy, while the Government received in 
exchange growing stocks of a metal which it 
did not need and for which it had no use.” 
He adds: 


“The silver policy represented the most 
remarkable—as well as the least remarked— 
special interest triumph of the period. A 
minor industry, employing in 1939 (after 5 
years of subsidy) less than 5,000 persons, the 
silver industry, in effect, held the Govern- 
ment to ransom, extorting nearly a billion 
and a half dollars in the 15 years after 1934— 
& sum considerably larger than that paid by 
the Government to support farm prices over 
the same period. * No legislation passed 
in the New Deal years had less excuse. ‘Our 
silver program,’ Morgenthau confessed in 
1935, is the only monetary fiscal policy that 
I cannot explain or justify. 

IT ALL BEGAN IN 1878 


In all the world only one country subsi- 
dizes silver mining through silyer purchases: 
the United States. The first law for this 
purpose was the Bland-Allison Act of 1878. 
This called for the mints to buy silver and 
coin it into standard silver dollars. It was 
recognized at the start that the public would 
object to handling the millions of “cart- 
wheels” which were to be minted under this 
law. So the law introduced the silver cer- 
tificate, redeemable dollar for dollar in silver 
coins. The Bland-Alllson “cartwheels” thus 
were forced into circulation by proxy. Other 
Silver Purchase Acts were passed to please 
the silver Senators and their allies in 1890, 
1918, 1933, 1934, 1939, and 1946. 

Today, as a result of these acts of Congress, 
millions of brandnew silver dollars coins with 
ancient dates lie in bags in the vaults, along- 
side endless stacks of bar silver—all held as 
security for the small denomination bilis 
we use as currency. Mr. Hardy in his article 
states that “silver certificates are circulating 
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money which are backed by silver on deposit 
at the Treasury and are payable in silver on 
demand.” Indeed, silver propagandists claim 
that the silver certificate is today the only 
U.S. money that is redeemable in metal, now 
that the Government does not pay out gold 
coin domestically, But this claim is both 
false and meaningless. It is false because 
under the law any form of U.S. currency is 
exchangeable for any other form of currency. 
You may obtain silver dollars with Federal 
Reserve notes or greenbacks as readily as 
with silver certificates. It is meaningless 
because no one wants to exchange paper 
money for heavy silver dollars containing 
only 70 cents worth of silver. 

If all our $1 and $5 bills were marked: 
“This note is by law legal tender for its face 
value but is not redecmable in any way,” 
the public still would décept them as readily 
as now, because we simply must have fold- 
ing money to transact our daily business and, 
so long as the Government's printing presses 
do not run wild, any official banknotes will 
be acceptable, Few of us realize that almost 
every dollar bill we see came into being 
through the silyer mining holdup. Foreign 
silver buying by the Treasury has stopped, 
but the domestic subsidy is now a perma- 
nent law. 


SILVER UNDER ROOSEVELT AND EISENHOWER 


To the historian it is Ironical that the 
present silver subsidy got its start under the 
New Deal but today finds the Eisenhower 
administration its chief friend. F.D.R. was 
Willing to do a little something for silver in 
1933 as a reward to his western supporters, 
but he soon found he had to give those 
greedy interests a lot more. The New Deal 
eventually became fed up with the program. 
In 1942 Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, Jr., told a press conference: “I 
Tecommended twice now on the Hill this year 
that all the silver legislation be struck 
from the books.” ; 

Yet, in 1955, when the Senate held hear- 
ings on repeal legislation, the most impor- 
tant support for retention of thè subsidy 
laws came from the Treasury Department 
in the person of Under Secretary W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess. The silver bloc got all the 
ald and comfort it wanted from the testi- 
mony of Burgess and Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Martin. This year, following the 
introduction on April 25 of the repeal bin 
S. 3410 by Senators Green, BusH, Dopp and 
Pastore, à bill which Mr. Hardy's article de- 
Tides as “raiding the Treasury of its silver 
reserves,“ the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee wrote to ask the opinion of the Treas- 
ury Department on the measure. The Treas- 
ury ss yet has not seen fit to reply, knowing 
that without an opinion from the Treasury 
hearings would not be held. Presumably 
Political considerations motivate 
Policies on this subject as much as ever, 
especially as this is an election year. In 
1955, it is said, the Treasury’s mentioned 
Attitude was designed to aid a certain west- 
ern Republican Senator, soon to be up for 
Teelection. Of S. 3410's four sponsors, three 
are Democrats. . 

SILVER ACT'S GOAL 

Mr. Hardy cites the stated goal“ of the 
1934 Stiver Purchase Act. That goal was in 
fect abandoned by Secretary Morgenthau 
in fiscal 1942 and has not since been revived. 
It fits the definition of a “dead letter” in the 
statutes. 

The present domestic silver subsidy stems 
from the President's proclamation of Decem- 
ber 21, 1933, opening the mints to domestic 
newly-mined silver on terms far above the 
then market price. This proclamation put 
into effect the London Silver Agreement, 
Which was negotiated—quite without au- 
thority—by Nevada's Senator Key Pitman. 
The proclamation, renewed various times, 
eventually was replaced by a permanent law 
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in 1939. The 1933 proclamation and its suc- 
cessors directly subsidized domestic silver 
mining; but indirectly, by removing the U.S. 
production from the market, benefited silver 
interests everywhere. Today and forever, 
unless the law is repealed, U.S. silver mines 
are guaranteed a Treasury market for their 
metal at a minimum price of 90% cents an 
ounce, 

SILVER SPECULATORS TRAIL DISCREETLY STOPPED 


The generous 1933 proclamation did 
not satisfy the silver interests and their 
allies, notably speculators in bullion. It 
just whetted their appetite for more. In- 
flationists like Oklahoma's active Senator 
Elmer Thomas and speculators like the Com- 
mittee for the Nation, a propaganda group, 
and the Rev. Father Charles E. Coughlin of 
Royal Oak, Mich., clamored for a bigger sil- 
ver purchase law and for nationalization of 
the bullion they were hoarding. Father 
Coughlin charmed millions of radio listeners 
with his Sunday discourses urging action for 
silver, the while he was trading in the white 
metal under the name of Amy Collins. The 

, in a belated effort to block the 
senseless silver drive, compiled a list of silver 
speculators, The trail led right to the steps 
of the Senate Office Building. There it dis- 
creetly stopped. Nonetheless, the Congress 
passed the Silver Purchase Act of 1934, call- 
ing for silver purchases on a vast scale. 

The 1934 act was a compromise that fell 
short of reviving bimetallism. Theoretically 
we still adhered to the gold standard. But 
the stated goal was to increase our stock of 
monetary silver until its monetary value 
should equal one-fourth of the value of our 
gold and silver combined. At the time the 
ratio stood at 10.3 percent. 

Today silver mining spokesmen in Wash- 
ington insist that the Treasury may not 
diminish its silver hoard but must keep add- 
ing to It because the 1934 act was mandatory. 
But, being a compromise, the act also was 
discretionary. In the beginning the Roose- 
velt administration kept Its bargain with the 
Senators and bought silver all over the world 
“enthusiastically”; so much so that the last 
silver standard countries exchanged their 
metal for American gold. Indeed, Morgen- 
thau bought silver so enthusiastically that 
the world market price soared, the domestic 
proclamation price was given two big boosts, 
and foreign countries were economically in- 
jured as their circulating silver coins were 
drawn into the melting pot. Finally the 
administration tempered its enthusiasm. 
Purchases abroad were reduced and, by 1942, 
finally ended. The mandate of the 1934 act 
Was quietly shelved in favor of the authorized 
discretion. N 

Under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 the 
U.S. Treasury acquired more than 2,160 mil- 
lion ounces of silver for which the sellers 
received $1,084,000,000. Since the Treasury 
paid for the silver by issuing silver certificates 
up to the “cost value” thereof, it is argued 
that the program has cost the Treasury noth- 
Ing. The silver purchase program has not 
been a charge on the Federal budget. Silver 
purchases are made with newly printed cer- 
tificates. The silver certificates paid out, 
mostly to foreigners, have constituted an 
inflation of the U.S. stock of currency. As 
the silver sellers ultimately spent here the 
dollar proceeds of their sales to the Treasury, 
the goods and services they acquired in ex- 
change constituted the cost of the 
to the U.S. economy. Moreover, under other 
silver laws U.S, mines have received more 
than $700 million for newly mined domestic 
silver which the Treasury was obliged to buy. 

SUBSIDIES TO MINES AND USERS COMPARED 

While, thanks to American Treasury pur- 
chases, silver has been taken out of monetary 
use in many foreign countries, industrial 
uses for the metal have greatly increased. 
After World War II the metal had become 
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so scarce that silverware, chemical, film, and 
other manufacturers were forced by the 
existence of the silver-mining subsidy to seek 
legislation allowing the Treasury to sell idle 
silver to US. industry. The mining bloc 
finally consented to this, provided that the 
U.S. mints should be forever open to de- 
posits of silver at the guaranteed price of 
90% cents an ounce. This was done. The 
domestic subsidy, previously limited, was 
made perpetual. Sales to industry, optional 
with the Treasury, were authorized at the 
same price. Thus, whenever silver sells in 
the market at above the mentioned price, any 
purchases which industry is allowed to make 
from the Treasury include a subsidy to the 
extent of the excess. 

How this arrangement has worked out in 
practice the figures reveal. During the last 
10 fiscal years mining companies found it to 
their financial advantage to sell about 288 
million ounces of silver to the mints, while 
users found it to their advantage to buy some 
30,700,000 ounces from the mints, The ar- 
rangement appears to have favored the 
miners by almost 10 to 1. 


Ever since the Treasury started taking in 
silyer in 1933, thereby reducing the market 
supply, American silver consumers have 
been paying more than necessary for the 
metal, Silver is an element of cost in a 
wide range of American industrial products, 
not only civilian but military. 

UNIMPORTANCE OF SILVER MINING 


Silver mining is an activity of rather 
minute importance to the American econ- 
omy. Even in the Western States where— 
silver is mined, largely as a byproduct of 
other metals, the output of newly mined 
silver is not of major consequence. In Ne- 
vada, whose Senators led in the clamor for 
silver purchases in the 1930's the divorce 
“erop was far more important. At that time 
our national production of silver was far less 
valuable than a long list of commodities not 
favored by Government subsidies. Among 
these were hay and forage, soap, cordage and 
twine, envelopes, chewing gum, linoleum, 
processed nuts, macaroni, spaghetti and 
noodles, lemons, strawberries, leather gloves. 
Even the glue and mucilage industry was 
more important than silver. 


In the 7 silver States in 1933 silver pro- 
duced was only 6.47 percent of the value of 
all minerals produced there; and equaled 
only 2.59 percent of the same 7 States’ farm 
income. These percentages declined while 
silver was subsidized. In 1937 only eighty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 percent of the 
total accountable income of the 7 silver 
States came from their silver output. For 
the Nation as a whole silver was of micro- 
scopic unimportance. Newly mined silver in 
1937 accounted for only 0.08 of 1 percent 
of the U.S. total accountable income. Yet 
this was the industry which has cost the Na- 
tion many hundreds of millions of dollars 
since 1933. How was this program put over? 

HOW SILVER BECAME SUBSIDIZED 


The answer is simple. Seven States ac- 
counted for 14 Senators, or about a seventh 
of the Senate. Given the Senate's rules of 
debate, this bloc of Senators were in a posi- 
tion to hold up vital measures unless 
bought off. Because silver has been 
used as money for centuries, and because the 
great depression had awakened the always 
present inflation sentiment in the Farm Belt, 
the silver Senators were able by logrolling 
to gather votes from other Senators. And 
they were aided, as mentioned, by the prop- 
aganda of outside organizations and indi- 
viduals motivated by the possibility of 
private gain. Lobbying efforts were intense. 
Even Father Coughlin, then a power in 
forming public opinion, told a reverent 
House committee absurdly that silver pur- 
chases would enable China to buy “our 
bathtubs, our shoes, and our shirts.” 
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The accompanying list, drawn from U.S. 
Government compilations, reveals the strik- 
ing unimportance of silver in today's econ- 
omy. Every item on the list is of greater 
importance than silver. As a matter of fact, 
silverplated flatware and sterling flatware 
combined have more than double the im- 
portance of silver in the Government com- 
pilation. This is without taking into ac- 
count silver holloware or any other silver- 
using products. 

Relative importance of stlver and selected 
commodities, December 1957, as calculated 


by Department of Labor 
Silver. .......-.------.-------—------ 0.037 
Silver-plated nat ware 052 
Sterling flatware 0⁴⁰ 
Strüwberriesss „ 057 


Peanut unn —2—— t 4 
Rayon satin ribbon.._...-..--.---.-.-- 039 
Boys’: dummes 045 
S SE ENA IEA I S A umes i it . 078 
Men's: nee pninia n . 041 
r we eee tear 039 
e ora cele tem S . 049 
zz on op E E . 056 
Men's tennis shoes 084 
WT 


. 038 
Pins, fasterners and similar notions... .073 


Plate glass mirrors 


Source: BLS, whole price index: “Relative 
Importance of Individual Commodities, De- 
cember 1957, Based on 1954 Weight Diagram. 
Issued August 1958." 

WARDY'S PLEA UNCONVINCING 

Mr. Hardy's article calls the silver program 
one of the pillars of our monetary system; 
a bulwark. Gold, he says, is needed—in 
some way he does not identify—for larger 
denominations and silver for smaller. There 
is not the slightest basis in U.S. law for this 
strange distinction made by the mine presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Hardy offers us some economic theories 
as to the intrinsic value and demand and 
supply. He says: 

“Manufacturers in New England * * * are 
* © * sometimes joined by various eco- 
nomists of the armchair variety whose ad- 
vocacy of a totally managed currency stum- 
bles when it encounters the principle of 
intrinsic value, the only monetary theory 
that has been successful throughout all the 
history of mankind.” 

New sources of silver will have to be found, 
Mr, Hardy notes, adding: 

“The age-old laws of supply and demand 
could bring that about lahi by an increase 
in the price of silver unless the proponents 
of repeal are able to stall the process by raid- 
ing the Treasury.” 

How Mr. Hardy would define an armchair 
economist we can only imagine. His own 
economic consultant is the only American 
economist known to the writer since 1933 
who has defended the silver program. Prob- 
ably all other economists sit in armchairs. 

As for Mr. Hardy's reference to intrinsic 
value and demand and supply, there seems 
to be some inconsistency in his reasoning. 
The mercantilist economists of the 18th cen- 
tury believed—as does Mr. Hardy—that it 
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was good for a nation to import and hoard 
silver, but bad to export it. They preferred 
gold and silver to other forms of wealth. 
Thinkers of the 16th and 17th centuries 
conceived of value as inherent in things, as 
intrinsic. The evolution of an exchange and 
money economy changed this. Money, it 
was learned, is generally not wanted for it- 
self, as millions of unredeemed silver cer- 
tificates bear witness. 

So, by the end of the mercantilist period 
value had come to be generally regarded as 
what Hany calls an extrinsic market phe- 
nomenon dependent upon exchange. Ex- 
trinsic value was secn to be dependent on 
demand and supply. 

But enough of armchair economics. 

THE SENATE BILL 


Mr. Hardy's article argues that to accept 

the Senate bill, S. 3410, will put an added 
burden on an overstrained gold reserve, if 
Federal Reserve notes are substituted for 
outstanding silver certificates. This “would 
create more flat money,” he adds, ignoring 
the fact that all silver certificates and stand- 
ard silver dollars are and always have been 
fiat money since 1878. 
It should be noted that the bill, S. 3410, 
and its House counterpart, H.R. 11744, do 
not require the substitution of Federal Re- 
serve notes for silver certificates, The bill 
relieves the Treasury of the present obliga- 
tion to hold $1 in silver as security for each 
$1 of silver certificates. Instead of that 
100-percent reserve, the bill would in effect 
let the Treasury reduce the reserve as low 
as it wishes. The bill, in fact, does not re- 
quire the Treasury to hold any silver for the 
redemption of silver certificates. Instead, it 
provides, as does existing law, that silver 
certificates shall be exchangeable for any 
other form of lawful money. All our money 
domestically Is flat money. 

Mr. Hardy regards the bill as a silver users’ 
raid on the Treasury. Such a charge, coming 
from a beneficiary of the mining subsidy, is 
ironical. The silver bloc engineered a suc- 
cession of raids, not on the Treasury, but 
through the device of monetary legislation, 
on the general public. True, the authors of 
S. 3410 represent silver-using States; but this 
is not true of Representative Encar HIESTAND, 
of Californa, author of H.R, 11744. 


SILVER ACT’S GOAL AN ANACHRONISM 


The 1934 Silver Purchase Act’s stated ob- 
jective of building up our stock of monetary 
silver to one-fourth the total of gold and 
silver is meaningless so far as our monetary 
system is concerned. In that system any 
silver reserves at all are an anachronism. 
When the act was passed the ratio was about 
10.3 percent. In 1954, after all the silver 
buying, the ratio was up to only 15 percent, 
for meanwhile our gold stock had grown. 
Now that we have a balance of payments 
deficit and are losing gold to foreigners, the 
ratio has reached 18.4 percent. If we lose a 
few more billions of gold the silver-gold ratio 
will automatically reach the 1934 objective. 

As mentioned, the Treasury by 1942 had 
given up pursuing that goal. But when 
Senator John G. Townsend, Republican, of 
Delaware, in 1940 was rallying the Senate be- 
hind his bill to repeal foreign silver buying, 
Morgenthau privately favored the measure, 
but his assistant Dr. Harry D. White, pre- 
valled upon him to defend, in the interests 
of politics, a program “initiated for rather 
silly reasons and supported for sillier rea- 
sons.” Led by Townsend the Senate twice 
voted to repeal the foreign silver program, 
notwithstanding the administration's posi- 
tion. Were the administration of 1960 to 
request repeal, the silver statutes would be 
readily expunged. 

PRESENTS A SILVER PROGRAM 

What should be done about silver? New 

legislation should prohibit Treasury acquisi- 
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tion of silver bullion so long as there is any 
idle silver in Treasury vaults. Neither 
newly-mined domestic or foreign silver 
should any longer be subsidized by Treasury 
purchases, whether mandatory or optional. 
Instead the Treasury should be directed by 
law to meet its coinage needs for bullion out 
of past silver acquisitions. 

The requirement that the Treasury keep 
a dollar in silver as reserve for each out- 
standing silver certificate should be repealed. 
There is no good reason why the silver dol- 
lar should be retained in our currency 
system, 

To the extent that silver is not needed by 
the mints to satisfy the public demand for 
dimes, quarters, and half dollars, all surplus 
silver in the Treauery should be gradually 
sold. The law should authorize and direct 
the Treasury to sell silver in its discretion, 
wherever and whenever advantageous to the 
Government. 

The vast official silver hoard cannot be 
told overnight without drastic effects on 
the silver market. But over a period of 
years it can be sold, The silver should not 
be indefinitely withheld from sale just be- 
cause it would have to be sold at less than 
the artificial value at which most of it 1s 
carried on the Treasury's books. Nor does 
it follow from the foregoing that it would 
necessarily have to be sold at less than the 
cost to this country. 

Any losses in terms of book value would 
in the first place offset seignorage or profit 
taken by the Treasury while putting the 
purchased silver into the monetary system 
at a valuation above the metal's cost. As 
neceesery and as incurred through sales of 
silver, book losses should be charged against 
the budget, just as the seignorage was 
credited to the budget. 

Whatever the Treasury can get for the 
silver in years to come will be better than 
what the Government is getting for surplus 
farm products, which are either given away 
as foreign ald or sold abroad for unspend- 
able foreign currencies. 

The Eisenhower administration, advocat- 
ing as it does round monetary policy, should 
have taken the leadership in seeking con- 
greesional elimination of the anachronistic 
silver statutes, But it has left this move 
to Its successor. 


Resolutions of Beattyville and Jackson 
(Ky.) Kiwanis Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
people of eastern Kentucky are perhaps 
more aware of the need to protect their 
homes and their lives from devastating 
floods than are the people of any other 
section of this country. Representative 
of this deep interest are two resolutions 
adopted by the Beattyville and Jackson 
(Ky.) Kiwanis Clubs earlier this year. I 
ask that the resolutions be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord, and I am happy to add that since 
the adoption of the resolutions, the 
Corps of Engineers has completed its 
survey of the Kentucky River Valley and 
has indicated the need for the Walker's 
Creek Dam on the North Fork of the 
Kentucky River referred to in both reso- 
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lutions. One of the first orders of busi- 
ness in the new session of Congress will 
be the legislation authorizing projects 
recommended by the Corps of Engineers. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE BEATTYVILLE KIWANIS 
CLUB 
Be it remembered: 


Whereas a dam has been proposed on the. 


North Fork of the Kentucky River approxi- 
mately 4 miles above Beattyville, Ky., known 
as the Walker's Creek Dam; and 

Whereas there can be no cure for this re- 
Gion’s economic depression until the rivers 
in eastern Kentucky are controlied; and 

Whereas the most critical project of those 
Proposed for eastern Kentucky is the Walk- 
er's Creek Dam; and 

Whereas said dam will be a simple, one 
Purpose, flood control impoundment on the 
North Fork of the Kentucky River Just above 
the confluence of the North and Middle 
Forks of the Kentucky River; and 

Whereas the people have been pleading 
for said dam for many years and the owners 
ot the property to be inundated are the 

t supporters of this project; and 

Whereas said dam would free many towns 
downstream from frequent floods: and 

Whereas sald dam would make it possible 
to develop large acreage of undeveloped lands 
for industrial purposes; and 

Whereas Congress cannot authorize said 

until the U.S. Corps of Engineers issues 
a . on said dam: Now, therefore, it is 
eby 

Resolved, That the U.S. Corps-of Engineers 

e its report to Congress on said dam at 
Once and that the Congress of the United 
States take action on this project which is 
— much needed and desired in eastern 

ucky. — 

Copies of this resolution are being mailed 
to tatives in Congress and to the 
Us, Army Corps of Engineers. 

W. P. Jones, President. 

Attested: 


C. M. Fry, Secretary. 


REso.vurion or THE JACKSON Erwanis CLUB 


<< the regular meeting of the Jackson 
Wenn Club held on April 23, 1960, the 
fonker's Creek Dam was discussed and the 
Ollowing resolution was unanimously 
Adopted; Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Jackson Kiwanis Club 
Jackson, Ky., hereby endorses the 
construction of the Walker's Creek 
Dam, which would be a one purpose, flood- 
control impoundment on the North Fork 
a the Kentucky River just above the con- 
cee of the North and Middle Forks. The 
3 feels that the construction of this dam 
Ould greatly enhance the business oppor- 
tles, tourist trade, sportsman’s interest 
d improve the living standards and condi- 
tha in the area this dam would serve; 
t no great damage would result to the 
beepte along the streams to be impounded, 
t that great economic developments and 
benefits would result to the people of this 
rsh and especially Lee, Wolfe, and Breathitt 
UNnties, 
The Jackson Kiwanis Club takes this 
ns of urging our Congressmen and U.S. 
Senators to request and use their best ef- 
to to get the Army Corps of Engineers 
hes issue its report on tts feasibility survey 
pane proposed dam; that delay of this re- 
men impede the progress and develop- 
to t of this aren, which is so often referred 
apne a “depressed” area; that the club has 
Ormation that this report could now be 
— available so that the Congress could 
such steps as it deems feasible toward 
further authorization of the preliminary 
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work, and if approved could get the actual 
construction under way as speedily as pos- 
sible. It was further voted that the Secre- 
tary of the Jackson Kiwanis Club forward 
a copy of the above resolution to the Hon- 
orable Cast PERKINS, Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; and to the Honorable 
Joun C. Watrs, Member of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and to the Honorable JOHN 
SHERMAN COOPER, U.S. Senator, Washington, 
D.C.; and the Honorable Turuston B. Mon- 
Ton, U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 
Respectfully submitted. 
RaLPH W. HOLBROOK, 
Secretary. 


Congressman Stratton’s Annual Report 
to the People of the 32d Congressional 
District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, once 
again, in accordance with my usual prac- 
tice, I am taking this opportunity to 
report directly to the people of the 32d 
District of New York, whom I have the 
honor to represent in Congress, on some 
of the accomplishments of this 2d 
session of the 86th Congress, now draw- 
ing to a close. 

JOBS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


This year, just as last, the major prob- 
lem facing our people continues to be 
unemployment—severe and extended un- 
employment, created by the loss of jobs 
to the South, to the west coast, and, 
through mounting foreign competition, 
even overseas. 

Early last January, at my request, the 
Special Senate Subcommittee on Unem- 
ployment came to Schenectady and held 
a day-long hearing into unemployment 
problems throughout our district. As 
a direct outgrowth of this hearing, the 
House in May, after some rather ex- 
tensive parliamentary maneuvering, 
brought to the floor -and successfully 
passed a bill to help distressed areas suf- 
fering from unemployment. I was a co- 
sponsor of that bill and a leader in the 
fight for its adoption. The bill passed 
the House, largely on the basis of the im- 
pressive facts about unemployment in 
our district originally developed at that 
Schenectady hearing. This was a major 
legislative victory for our district. 

Yet the victory was short-lived. The 
President vetoed the bill, in spite of a 
last-minute visit of mine to the White 
House to plead again for his signature. 
He killed as being too costly a bill that 
would have given the Nation's unem- 
ployment areas, so as to get back onto 
their feet, only 5 percent of the figure 
that is spent every single year to aid for- 
eign countries. Personally, I would 
have been willing to support any bill the 
President would have signed so as to get 
some assistance law on the books. But 
time was just too short to enable us to 
get around all those complex parliamen- 
tary obstacles all over again. This bill 
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certainly must become the number one 
item of unfinished business on the 
agenda of the next Congress. 

NEW INDUSTRY FOR SCHENECTADY 


One bright cloud on the horizon is the 
expectation that a new industry will 
move into Schenectady. This was made 
possible when the General Services Ad- 
ministration agreed in August to my 
request to sell the Niskayuna Tank Test- 
ing Plant to the Schenectady Industrial 
Corp. for use by this new industry, even 
though the offered price was well below 
the fair market value of the building. 
If Government surplus can be used to 
create new jobs for distressed areas, 
then we would be money ahead even if 
we gave it away. 

OTHER JOB DEVELOPMENTS 


Other Washington developments that 
have been designed to ease some of the 
heavy pressures of unemployment in our 
area are these: 

First. A new Government contract on 
rocket research was completed for the 
Malta Test Station of the General Elec- 
tric Co. This will keep the station in 
operation for several additional months. 
But we still need further Government 
work to make the fullest utilization of 
these facilities and the people trained to 
operate them. The House passed this 
session, with my strong support, the 
Brooks bill to encourage companies with 
large private research organizations like 
General Electric to participate in con- 
tracts for the National Space Agency on 
a par with smaller, Government-created 
companies. Unfortunately the Senate 
never took up the measure. It would 
have helped our area. 

Second. The Defense Department, 
after a succession of requests on my part, 
finally consented to increase available 
housing facilities at the Schenectady 
General Army Depot by allowing the 
Army to acquire the Mohawk Manor De- 
velopment on Duanesburg Road. This 
action will fill in the one major gap in 
the depot's present facilities, and will 
thus insure its continued status as a per- 
manent defense installation. I feel cer- 
tain that at a result more military mis- 
sions and with them more jobs will be 
transferred to Schenectady in future 
months when other military installations 
in other parts of the country are closed 
down. 

Third. When the House passed legis- 
lation earlier this year to ban retired 
service officers from exercising improper 
influence in the awarding of defense 
contracts, the bill that was finally 
adopted had wisely been stripped of those 
original provisions that would have 
banned all defense contracts to com- 
panies like GE and Alco with retired 
officers on their payroll. I succeeded in 
eliminating this harmful feature during 
our Armed Services Committee’s con- 
sideration of the bill, and insisted that 
we make it clear that the valuable serv- 
ices of men such as Admiral Rickover, 
for example, would not be lost forever 
to the Nation’s defense program in pri- 
vate industries like the GE Knolls 
Laboratory simply because they had re- 
tired from active service. A poorly 
worded bill, passed in the heat of debate, 
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could easily have done irreparable harm 
to Schenectady. 

Fourth. Although the Navy persisted 
in their decision to close down the Scotia 
Depot, the General Services Administra- 
tion has taken over the site as a Govern- 
ment facility, and still provides a sizable 
number of jobs to the area. As a result 
of my request, a number of former Navy 
personnel have been retained at Scotia 
to meet some of the heavy requirements 
of machinery transferral which had not 
been fully anticipated in the Navy’s orig- 
inal decision. Where there is life there 
is hope. I am still hopeful we can keep 
these men on the job, and can convince 
the Navy and the GSA next year of the 
advantages of increasing job opportu- 
nities at Scotia by switching here other 
Government operations now being per- 
formed less efficiently elsewhere. I still 
refuse to believe that the decision of the 
Civil Defense Administration not to 
transfer more defense storage functions 
to Scotia simply because Schenectady is 
a “target” area is unwise and short- 
sighted, both from the point of view of 
defense as well as unemployment. - This 
is a decision I believe can and must be 
reversed by the incoming administration. 

Fifth, Throughout the year my office 
has been channeling to area businessmen 
and manufacturers periodic information 
about Government contracts coming up 
for bid. In this way I believe we have 
helped to increase the opportunity for 
local businessmen to get a larger share 
of Government work. 

Sixth. I have introduced and fought 
hard for legislation to require that for- 
eign governments making purchases in 
this country with American aid funds be 
required to spend those funds in unem- 
ployment areas like our own. Such a 
policy is vitally necessary to insure that 
Alco in Schenectady, for instance, gets 
a fair share of locomotive business being 
financed by American taxpayers’ dollars, 
THE GROWING PROBLEM OF FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Because much of the serious unem- 
ployment problem in our area, especially 
in Amsterdam and Fulton County, is the 
result of increasing low-cost foreign im- 
ports, the battle against this unfair com- 
petition has continued to occupy a very 
major part of my time and efforts. 

Early last spring I testified personally 
before the U.S. Tariff Commission in 
support of the glove industry’s request 
for tariff and quota relief. I told the 
Commission that if existing law could 
not grant such protection to the glove 
industry, then it would be hard to see 
how any industry could ever get relief. 
In spite of strong appearances by the 
manufacturers and labor representatives 
and the marshaling of a most impressive 
group of statistics, the Tariff Commis- 
sion ruled against the glove industry. To 
me this is clear proof that the Commis- 
sion is simply not performing the func- 
tion it was designed by Congress to per- 
form, and that the whole legal procedure 
which Congress originally drafted to pro- 
tect domestic industries must be com- 
pletely revised next year when the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act comes up for re- 
newal. 
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In the same way I have fought for a 
better break for the hard-hit carpet in- 
dustry, and took the lead in the House 
in supporting the industry’s very proper 
request that our State Department with- 
draw some of the present tariff conces- 
sions to carpet-manufacturing countries 
like Japan which have already taken 
away so many jobs from Amsterdam and 
elsewhere. Although the legislation on 
this matter did not get an opportunity 
to be voted on in the brief period of our 
special session, I feel confident that as an 
expression of wide congressional interest 
it should still have a healthy effect on 
our negotiators at the tariff discussions 
now going on in Switzerland. 

I have also offered several other pieces 
of legislation intended to bring to the 
attention of Congress and the public the 
serious shape of the problem of foreign 
competition and to suggest some con- 
structive answers. One such bill was 
H.R. 11418 which would limit imports 
from countries with a lower standard of 
living than ours but allow those coun- 
tries to collect the tariff levies themselves 
provided they used them to help raise 
their own living standards, 

All in all I feel we have made real 
progress in this matter. Congress is cer- 
tainly more alert to the problem now 
than ever before. I feel confident that 
those of us who have worked together 
these past 2 years to protect American 
industries will be in a position to nail 
down a real victory when the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act comes up for re- 
newal in the next Congress. 

BUILDING AN INVULNERABLE DEFENSE AGAINST 
COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 

As a veteran of two wars, a member 
of the Naval Reserve, and a member of 
the House Armed Services Committee, I 
have long had a deep interest in building 
the strongest possible defense against 
Soviet aggression. Even the attacks 
made on me during my first few months 
in Washington by the Soviet propaganda 
radio because of my outspoken position 
on defense have not deterred me one 
little bit. This past year, for example, I 
led a successful fight in the House to 
put more money into our defense budget 
for Polaris submarines, a decision which 
was fully justified later on by the suc- 
cessful firing of the weapon from a sub- 
merged submarine in July. 

I also took the lead in insisting that 
in view of the deterioration of some of 
our oversea land bases as a result of the 
U-2 incident, we needed funds in the 
budget for a new aircraft carrier. In 
spite of opposition from several key 
House leaders we won this fight too. 
But I have been profoundly disturbed 
to see the contract for this new ship 
taken, away from New York State, where 
it belongs, and transferred to Virginia. 

INFLATION AND A BALANCED BUDGET 


The problem of inflation, the rising 
cost of living, with its impact on every- 
one but especially on those living on 
fixed incomes, continues to be of great 
concern to me. One of the best ways 
that the Federal Government can meet 
this problem, of course, is to keep its 
own financial house in order, balance its 
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budget, and pay off something every year 
on the national debt. I am happy to re- 
port to you that for the second straight 
year, during my tenure as your Con- 
gressman, the Federal Government has 
not only balanced its budget but has 
produced a surplus to be used to retire a 
portion of our huge Federal debt. As 
your Congressman I have repeatedly re- 
sisted spending proposals which I be- 
lieved to be unnecessary or which would 
have had the effect of unbalancing the 
budget. I am proud that I have had a 
part in bringing about this sense of fiscal 
responsibility, and in insuring once 
again that the funds appropriated by 
Congress were less than those requested 
by the President. 
FARM LEGISLATION 


Because our 32d District is one of the 
most important farm areas in New York 
State and the Nation, I have worked 
especially hard to promote legislation to 
help our farmers. 

One major accomplishment in this re- 
gard was the defeat of the 1960 wheat 
bill, which would have seriously aggra- 
vated our present surpluses and would 
have put an even greater squeeze on the 
New York dairy farmer by increasing 
his grain costs. Not only did I cast my 
own vote against the wheat bill, but I 
also succeeded in enlisting the support 
of many Congressmen from the New 
York City area who have in the past 
usually supported the Midwestern 
farmer. As a result, the wheat bill was 
defeated in the House of Representa- 
tives by a sizable majority. 

Anothér important accomplishment 
was the establishment by Congress this 
year of a special agricultural soil and 
water research facility within New York 
State at Cornell University. Some time 
ago Congress authorized creation of a 
series of these facilities in various parts 
of the country to help the farmer im- 
prove his production by eliminating 
harmful deposits in the soil and by in- 
creasing the ability of his soil to retain 
necessary water and minerals. One of 
these laboratories was scheduled for con- 
struction this year in the northeastern 
part of the United States. But we were 
not sure whether it would go into New 
York or into one of the adjoining States. 
All of the major New York State farm 
organizations, the Farm Bureau, the 
Grange, and the Dairymen’s League, 
were united in their desire to have this 
facility located in New York. I was one 
of three New York State Congressmen 
selected to represent our full 43-member 
delegation in presenting the arguments 
in behalf of our State to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. We were successful 
in our request. The President has signed 
the bill into law, and the facility, which 
will be of great help to our New York 
farmers, is scheduled to be built next 
year. 

MILK 


Of course, the overriding problem con- 
fronting the farmers of our district dur- 


in the city still pays the same high price 
for milk, of course, but the farmer has 
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been getting less and less. During the 
year I have taken these actions to help 
Meet this serious farm problem: 

First. Supported expansion of the 
School milk program to promote greater 
Consumption of fluid milk. 

Second. Introduced legislation to have 
the Government test out the effects of a 
milk advertising and promotion cam- 
paign. 


Third. Proposed an investigation into 
the feasibility of tying the New York- 
New Jersey milkshed in with the New 
England milkshed, so that more New 
York State farmers could profit from the 
higher milk prices paid to farmers in the 
New England area. 

Fourth. Actively supported the bill in- 
creasing the price for manufactured 
milk. This is one of the first real breaks, 

the way, for our New York farmers. 

Fifth. Testified against a bill designed 
to permit flooding the New York milk- 
Shed with unlimited quantities of mid- 
Western milk and succeeded in forcing 
this unwise bill to be killed in committee. 

Sixth. Took the floor to oppose action 
by Congress to destroy existing milk 
Market orders in New York State, as is 
how being attempted in a pending Penn- 
Sylvania court case. Congress took no 
Action. 

Seventh. Jomed in efforts by upstate 
New York dairy farm organizations to 
Tequest Secretary Benson to postpone an 
October 3 hearing on tying New York 
Milk prices into midwestern condensery 
Prices. The hearing was deferred. 

With rapidly sagging milk prices, the 
New York State dairy farmer is today 
facing a grim future. In my judgment 

. Ìt is time that our farm legislation be 
Seared less to midwestern problems and 
more to the immediate and urgent needs 
of our own dairymen. 

BLOCKING BIG DAMS IN OTSEGO COUNTY 


Since coming to Washington I have, 
Of course, been a consistent opponent of 
the Army Engineers plan to combat 
floods in the Susquehanna Valley by 
building large reservoir dams on much 
Of the beautiful and valuable farmland 

historic Otsego County. This year 
We made real progress by finally per- 
the Army Engineers to put their 
big dam plan on ice and look for a new 
®Pproach. At my request the Army 
agreed to resurvey the whole flood situa- 
tion in the light of modern conditions, 
Congress passed the necessary au- 
thorizing legislation. The survey itself 
Will require some 3 or 4 years to com- 
Dlete and all indications are that it will 
ve to find suitable alternatives to the 
old big dam idea. 


DISASTER AREAS 


Incidentally, I was happy to be suc- 
essful in getting the Army to move 
tiuckiy into Oneonta this spring when 

e floodwaters hit, an action that later 

to their agreement to undertake the 
Overall survey. In similar fashion we 
Were successful in getting the Army to 
ter anime the possibility of flood con- 

l work along the Mohawk River at 

enectady. I am also glad to have 
been Successful in having Schenectady 
doc ered a disaster area after the torna- 
© hit last June, with the result that 
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Federal help was quickly made available 
to many tornado victims by the US. 
Small Business Administration. 

HEALTH INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


One piece of legislation passed by Con- 
gress which was plainly inadequate to 
meet the existing need was our health 
insurance bill for retired citizens. Both 
political parties have acknowledged its 
shortcomings, yet neither was able to get 
an expanded bill adopted in the limited 
time available during the special session. 
I am certain, however, that the next 
Congress will adopt an improved and 
expanded health insurance program. At 
any rate, the bill which was written into 
law recognizes at least the responsibility 
of the Government to help our older 
citizens meet these heavy medical costs. 

GENERAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In addition to the items already 
touched on, the session of Congress now 
drawing to a close has several other 
accomplishments listed to its credit 
which deserve brief mention: a new 
civil rights bill, insuring the right to vote 
without regard to race or color; a consti- 
tutional amendment to give the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia the right 
to vote for President and Vice President; 
a pay raise for postal and other classified 
Government employees; a needed addi- 
tion to the Schenectady National Guard 
Armory; flood control works construc- 
tion for the South Chuctanunda Creek in 
Amsterdam, and a bill awarding a special 
congressional medal to the four chap- 
lains, including the late Reverend Clark 
Poling of Schenectady's First Reformed 
Church. 

OVERALL VOTING RECORD 


Throughout my legislative service, 
both in Congress and for the 9 years be- 
fore that in municipal government, I 
have been proud of the designation once 
given to me by a newsman—‘“Independ- 
ent as a hog on ice.” ‘Throughout this 
session of Congress, as in the previous 
session, I have endeavored to serve the 
interests of my district and my Nation 
without regard to consideration of nar- 
row partisanship. Believing that I was 
elected to serve all of the people, I have 
opposed some measures supported by my 
party, just as I have supported others 
I believe to be sound. I was one of the 
few members of my party, for example, 
who refused to join in the partisan at- 
tack on President Eisenhower at the time 
of the U-2 incident. Having once served 
in time of war in the military intelli- 
gence field, I believed and still believe 
that in such matters the national inter- 
est should have priority over party ad- 
vantage. Similarly, when the proposal 
was offered in the House to cite three 
outstanding officials of the Port of New 
York Authority for criminal contempt 
I voted against these citations, believing 
that any such contest of naked power 
between the Federal Government and 
the individual States ought never to be 
encouraged except as an absolutely last 
resort. 

REPORTING TO THE PEOPLE 


Throughout this year, as in the past, 
I have endeavored to keep all of you 
posted regularly on developments in 
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Washington—not only by means of our 
weekly newsletter, which many of you 
have commented on so very generously, 
but also through the medium of the 
press, radio, and television. Al of these 
services have cooperated most gener- 
ously in passing these reports along to 
you, and I appreciate their courtesies 
deeply. In addition I sent out this past 
spring a detailed -questionnaire on legis- 
lative matters pending before Congress, 
and asked you for your advice and 
recommendations on them. The re- 
sponse to this questionnaire was tre- 
mendous, and your views and sugges- 
tions did prove most helpful to me in 
discharging my responsibilities as your 
elected spokesman in Washington. Iam 
hopeful that this questionnaire can be- 
come an annual procedure. 
CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, may I express my ap- 
preciation to all the people of my district 
for the support they have given me, and 
for the many encouraging words they 
have sent to me during these past two 
years as I have tried to work for their 


dously challenging and satisfying job to 
be your Congressman. I am hopeful 
that the progress our district has made 
in these past 2 years will serve only as 
the groundwork for even greater 
achievement in the years ahead. 


Congressman John Brademas Reports on 
the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I submit for the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp my annual report 
on the work of Congress. 

In a few weeks the American people 
will choose the party and the President 
to lead them in the 1960’s. This fall 
Members of Congress will discuss their 
records with the people they represent. 
Here is a report from your Representa- 
tive on his work and activities in the 
86th Congress. 

TOP PRIORITY: THE FIGHT ON UNEMPLOYMENT 

Since coming to Congress I have given 
top priority to working for measures to 
combat the evil of unemployment, still a 
serious problem in Indiana and the Na- 
tion. Unemployment represents human 
tragedy for the jobless workers and their 
families and lost production to the Na- 
tion at a time when Khrushchev threat- 
ens to “bury” our capitalist system by 
outproducing us. 

My first bill, the area redevelopment 
bill, was twice passed by Congress but 
twice vetoed by President Eisenhower. 
Its purpose: to encourage more industry 
and new jobs in areas of chronic unem- 
ployment. I am confident the bill will 
become law next year. 
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I also introduced bills to repeal the ex- 
cise tax on autos and musical instru- 
ments to stimulate purchases; and a bill 
to help the U.S. rubber industry defend 
itself against a wave of imports of Japa- 
nese rubber footwear. 

MINIMUM WAGE INCREASE SUPPORTED 


Senator Vance Han TKR and I worked 
hard to stop the shutdown of Kingsbury 
Ordnance Plant in La Porte County and 
so were glad to arrange for the Senate 
Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems to hold hearings in La Porte. 

I also sponsored legislation to modern- 
ize unemployment compensation by 
raising benefits and extending weeks of 
payment, and I worked to raise the min- 
imum wage to $1.25 and extend its cov- 
erage to more workers. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF AUGUST SESSION OF CONGRESS 

In the August session Congress passed 
five major appropriations bills, the Ant- 
arctic Treaty, suspended the equal-time 
broadcasting requirements to permit the 
Kennedy-Nixon debates, a stop-gap 
housing bill, an antipayola bill, $600 
million in Latin American aid; the mini- 
mum wage bill died in Senate-House 
conference after the House conferees in- 
sisted on their version or none, but Sen- 
ator JOHN KENNEDY said Congress would 
come back and pass a good bill in Jan- 
uary, 1961. 

REPUBLICANS OPPOSE HEALTH INSURANCE FOR 
ELDERLY 

Congress passed a social security bill 
setting up a program of Federal grants 
to States for medical care for elderly 
persons on relief or in need. Only 1 Re- 
publican joined 43 Democratic Senators 
in support of Senator KEnnepy’s bill to 
provide health insurance through the 
contributory, pay-as-you-go, social secu- 
rity system, also endorsed by GOP Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller. A solid block of Re- 
publicans and Dixiecrats killed the bill; 
the administration-endorsed pauper“ 
bill was then passed. 

DEMOCRATIC 86TH CONGRESS CUTS $2 BILLION 
OFF EISENHOWER BUDGETS 

The 86th Congress cut $2,093,048,591 
off President Eisenhower’s budget re- 
quests for fiscal year 1960-61. The 
President asked for $148,704,982,935; the 
Democratic Congress cut the big-spend- 
ing GOP administration's appropriations 
to $146,611,934,344. 

Administration opposition killed a 
plan to let self-employed persons, such 
as doctors and lawyers, deduct from tax- 
able income a limited amount placed 
yearly in retirement funds, 

EDUCATION: A SOUND INVESTMENT IN AMERICA’S 
FUTURE 

America’s children need more schools 
and more teachers. The world’s richest 
nation can afford to invest more in edu- 
cation. Latest figures show we need 134,- 
000 more classrooms and 132,400 more 
teachers. As a member of the House 
Education Committee, I worked hard in 
the 86th Congress for Federal support 
of State and local efforts to build more 
schools and improve teachers’ salaries— 
whichever the States chose to do. I am 
strongly opposed to Federal control of 
education. I am just as strongly aware 
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that we cannot raise local property taxes 
much higher. 
GOP-DIXIECRAT COALITION BLOCKS SCHOOL BILL 


Both House and Senate passed school 
bills but the Republican-Dixiecrat coali- 
tion on the House Rules Committee re- 
fused to permit a conference to resolve 
the differences. I am confident that 
with a Democrat in the White House, a 
good school bill will become law next 
year. We can no longer cheat hundreds 
of thousands of American children, in- 
cluding many young Hoosiers, of a good 
education because of overcrowded class- 
rooms and a lack of qualified teachers. 

BRADEMAS SCHOOL LUNCH BILL CALLED 
EXCELLENT 

Here are some other items on educa- 
tion. 

The Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers said my bill to improve administra- 
tion of the national school lunch pro- 
gram, which feeds 13 million children 
daily, was “excellent” and offered “sub- 
stantial improvements” in the law. 

In June I was named to the advisory 
committee for the first Washington, D.C., 
seminar for college and university presi- 
dents. f 

I am also serving on the area com- 
mittee for the Midwest Program on Air- 
borne 'Television Instruction which seeks 
to encourage the use of instructional tele- 
vision in classrooms. 

CONGRESSMAN'S LIFE BUSY BUT REWARDING 


Service in Congress is to me one of 
the greatest honors that can come to any 
American. Here are some of the fine 
experiences I have had: 

Assisting CHESTER Bow tes, chairman 
of the platform committee at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, in Los An- 
geles in July. 

Representing Methodist laymen in a 
nationwide TV program on the history 
of Methodism. 

Receiving the Citizenship Award of the 
Democratic National Committee, the 
Ahepan of the Year Award, and the Out- 
standing National Achievement Award 
of Detroit's Hellenic Board of Trade. 

GOLD MEDAL FOR DR, DOOLEY PROPOSED 


Participating in a film, “Mr. BRADEMAS 
Goes to Washington,” showing the first 
weeks in the life of a new Congressman, 
used for schoolchildren in civics classes 
across the nation. 

Meeting Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, the re- 
markable young doctor who brings med- 
ical help to the people of Laos, and in- 
troducing a bill authorizing the President 
to confer on him a special gold medal 
because of his inspiring service. 

HAROLD HANDLEY’S GIVEAWAY 

With letters I requested from State 
Senator Matt Welsh and Hocsier Demo- 
crats in Congress, I persuaded the House 
Appropriations Committee to restore 
nearly $200,000 in funds for rural library 
service. Because GOP Gov. Harold 
Handley refuses to accept this money, 
Indiana is the only one of the 50 States 
not in the program. Handley's action 
is an outrageous giveaway of Hoosier tax 
dollars. Iam glad Matt Welsh has prom- 
ised to use the funds if elected Governor, 
and so return Indiana to the Union. 
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HELPING DISTRICT CITIZENS A GREAT THRILL 


Helping citizens of the Third District 
gave me a great deal of satisfaction in 
my first term. 

The Housing Act of 1959 contained 
my amendment to enable 320 South Bend 
families in the Southmore housing proj- 
ect to keep their homes. 

My bill giving rent-free classroom 
space at Kingsbury Ordnance Plant to a 
LaPorte County school destroyed by fire 
also became law. 

I helped secure $7,800 in Federal funds 
for an Army Engineers study of Michi- 
gan City’s harbor, the first step in major 
improvements. 

MICKEY JOSEPH’S DAUGHTERS COME FROM 

LEBANON 

Congress passed the Brademas-Hartke 
bill to let Mr. and Mrs. Mickey Joseph, 
of Michigan City, bring their two 
adopted girls from Lebanon. 

His father in Michigan City has just 
advised me that Soviet authorities are 
going to let 18-year-old Gediminas 
Kavaliunas leave Russian-controlled 
Lithuania to join his family here. I 
arranged for Vice President Nox to 
carry an appeal for the boy’s release to 
Russia on his recent visit and I also sent 
a personal telegram to Nikita Khru- 
shchev when he was here urging him to 
permit the young man to be reunited 
with his parents after 15 years of separa- 
tion. 

SOUND FARM POLICY STILL A BIG PROBLEM 


The stalemate on farm policy between 
the Eisenhower-Nixon-Benson adminis- 
tration and Congress continued with no 
major change in farm law. There are 
no easy answers to the complex farm 
problem but I believe we must work to- 
ward policies that enable farmers to re- 
ceive fair prices for what they sell with- 
out being forced into bankruptcy. 

Cash farm income in Indiana was 
down about 8 percent in 1959 from 1958. 
For the Nation net farm income for 1959 
was $3.5 billion below 1952, a drop from 
$15.3 billion to $11.8. Yet the price of 
food to the housewife hasn’t gone 
down—the cost of living has hit the 
highest peak in U.S. history. 

HOOSIER GOP CHAIRMAN SAYS BENSON PROGRAM 
“NOT CLICKING” 


So the Hoosier GOP State chairman 
may be right when he said recently that 
Benson’s farm program “is not clicking.” 
I believe we need an approach that will 
curb unlimited production and the fall- 
ing prices that follow. We need to do 
more to use our surplus foods to wage 
war against hunger at home and abroad. 

HOFFA: “DEFEAT BRADEMAS” 


My vote for the Labor-Management 
Reform Act got me listed as one of the 
Congressmen Jimmy Hoffa wants purged 
at the polls. 

A secret Hoffa memo, revealed by the 
press, called me a bad actor on the House 
Labor Committee and demanded my 
defeat. Although my Republican prede- 
cessor voted against a labor reform bill 
in 1958, I felt some legislation was need- 
ed to protect the millions of honest union 
members in America against the cor- 
ruption of a few, 
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POLL ANSWERED BY 23,485 


A substantial majority of the 23.485 
persons who returned my questionnaire 
on issues favored Federal programs for 
education, depressed areas, health insur- 
ance for the aged, raising the minimum 
Wage and extending coverage. The 
Questionnaire was sent in April to most 
registered voters in the Third District. 

Kennepy and Nox were top choices 
for President, with Democratic candi- 
dates getting 55 percent of the votes; 
Republicans, 45 percent. In the May 3 
Indiana primary, Democratic candidates 
received 56 percent of the votes and 
Republican 44 percent. 

CONGRESS PASSES ANTIBIGOTRY RESOLUTION 


This year the House unanimously 
Passed my resolution expressing the pro- 
found sense of shock and indignation at 
the wave of anti-Semitic and anti-Cath- 
olle demonstrations in Western Germany 
and other nations, 

We all know, as I told the House, that 
When one man or one house of worship 
or one religious faith is today made the 
Object of attack, tomorrow another may 
feel the sharp lash of bigotry. 


LETTER FROM LINCOLN 


As a Protestant and a Democrat, I am 
in full agreement with the noble words 
of a great Republican, Abraham Lincoln, 
who, a century ago, in a letter to a Ken- 
tucky friend in 1855, wrote: 

Our progress in degeneracy appears to me 
to be pretty rapid. Asa Nation we began by 
declaring that all men are created equal, 
except Negroes. s When the Know-Nothings 
Set control, it will read “All men are created 
equal except Negroes and foreigners and 
Catholics.” When it comes to this, I shall 
Prefer to emigrating to some country where 
they make no pretense of loving liberty. 

Abraham Lincoln understood the sim- 
Dle truth that all of us belong to some 
Minority group. 

“WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS TO BE SELF-EVIDENT” 


The Declaration of Independence 
boldly declares that “all men are created 
equal” and are “endowed with certain 
unalienable rights.” The task of secur- 

these rights to all Americans, regard- 
less of race or color, is one of the most 
Crucial issues facing ofr country today. 

Here is a summary of my work for 
cn rights during my first term in Con- 

ess: 

First Member of Congress to introduce 

e€ constitutional amendment guaran- 

ing the right to vote to all Americans, 
as suggested by the Reverend Theodore 
M. Hesburgh, president of Notre Dame 
and a member of the U.S. Civil Rights 


n. 

Introduced both the Democratic and 
Republican proposals for registrars and 
Teferees to insure Negroes the right to 
vote in the South. 

Served on a civil rights task force 
9f Democratic Congressmen who sought 
to pass an effective civil rights bill 
against GOP-Dixiecrat efforts. 

8 Helped preside over the Notre Dame 

pi Rights Conference attended by 
€deral officials and other persons con- 

cerned with civil rights legislation. 

= Worked at Democratic National Con- 
€ntion on the platform committee which 
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drafted the strongest civil rights plank 
in either party's history. 
SECURING PEACE AND FREEDOM 


The greatest challenge to the Ameri- 
can people is the securing of peace and 
freedom in the face of expanding Com- 
munist power, The common danger of 
mankind is war and the threat of war. 
But to work effectively for peace, we 
must restore American political, military 
and economic leadership in foreign af- 
fairs. 

I believe that in the life or death area 
of foreign policy, a conscientious Con- 
gressman must vote in the national in- 
terest and put his political party second. 
My Republican predecessor in Congress 
supported President Eisenhower on for- 
eign policy votes only 46 percent of the 
time. Although I am a Democrat, I have 
not once voted against President Eisen- 
hower on a foreign policy issue, a 100 
percent record. 

EISENHOWER THANKS BRADEMAS FOR FOREIGN 
POLICY SUPPORT 

In fact, President Eisenhower wrote to 
me in May to voice his appreciation for 
a letter I had written him on behalf of 
a group of 28 Democratic Congressmen 
expressing our support of adequate funds 
for his mutual security program. 

Republicans on the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, urging support of the 
mutual security appropriation bill this 
year, warned: 

This is no time to kowtow to EKhrushchey 
or be soft on communism. 

I agree, and on June 17, 1960, I voted 
for this bill. 

REPUBLICAN OPPONENT VOTES AGAINST 
EISENHOWER FOREIGN POLICY 

But when my Republican opponent 
was our Representative in Congress, he 
cast his vote, on July 2, 1958 against 
President Eisenhower’s mutual security 
appropriation bill and thus drove a knife 
into the heart of a program the President 
has described as “indispensable to our 
own and free world defense against 
Communist imperialism.” 

Some other activities of your Con- 
gressman: 

I was glad to receive so many letters 
in support of my bill to create a Great 
White Fleet to carry surplus foods and 
medical help to disaster areas all over 
the world. 

I strongly supported the point 4 Youth 
Corps idea, adopted by Congress, to pro- 
vide for a study of the possibility of 
sending able young Americans abroad, 
at soldiers’ pay, to serve our country in 
technical aid missions in the underde- 
veloped areas. It is in these areas that 
much of the battle for a free and peace- 
ful world is now being fought. 

BRADEMAS DELEGATE TO CONFERENCE IN 

LATIN AMERICA 

The troubles in Cuba remind me of 
my recent visit to Latin America as a 
delegate from the U.S. Congress to the 
First Inter-American Parliamentary 
Conference in Lima, Peru, where I had 
the chance to talk with legislators from 
South and Central America. I served as 
translator for the chairman of our three- 
man delegation during a committee 
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meeting on agricultural policy. My 
conversations with Latin American po- 
litical leaders at this 16-nation meeting 
made clear to me that: First, economic 
development is the No. 1 problem facing 
these Republics; and, second, we must 
give much more attention than we have 
been doing to our relations with Latin 
America. 


Twentieth Anniversary of Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, this fall 
will mark the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, an organization 
reflecting the thoughts and sentiments 
of 2½% million Americans of Ukrainian 
ancestry. Among the many objectives 
of this committee are coordinating and 
intensifying Ukrainian-American partic- 
ipation in the peace efforts of America, 
strengthening and propagating the 
American way of life; assisting and sup- 
porting the U.S. Government in the event 
of war, and cooperating in all respects 
with our Government in its national pol- 
icies for the common good. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee is 
a member of the All-American Confer- 
ence to Combat Communism and has ac- 
tively assisted and cooperated with the 
United States, officially and privately, in 
its struggle to bring world peace and 
freedom, The committee has also main- 
tained worldwide contacts with friends 
of the Ukraine, provided aid to the 
Ukrainian underground, and held as one 
of its policies the rejection of the com- 
mon guilt of the Russian masses, made 
up of people of captive nations within 
the Soviet borders outnumbering all the 
Russians combined. 

The committee is a completely Ameri- 
can institution, made up of American 
citizens with a Ukrainian heritage or 
ancestry and it vigorously opposes the 
Communist regimes of China, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and the other Communist- 
dominated countries, since these regimes 
reflect the will of Moscow rather than 
representing the will of the people. 

The ultimate goal of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America is peace- 
ful liberation and the necessary dismem- 
berment of the Soviet Empire, stressing 
national self-determination and in- 
dependence. 

It is my privilege to congratulate the 
congress committee on the occasion of 
its 20th anniversary for its steadfast 
pursuit of these ideals and policies, its 
cooperation in all respects with the U.S, 
Government, and the encouragement it 
provides to the brave people of the cap- 
tive nations who have not ceased fight- 
ing their oppressors. 
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Congressman John D. Dingell Reports to 
the People of the 15th Distriet of Michi- 
gan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of each Congress, I report on 
my stewardship to the pecple of my dis- 
trict. 

During this session I served on the 
Committees on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

I maintain two offices to serve my con- 
stituents, one in Washington, D.C., and 
one in Detroit at 7310 Grand River Ave- 
nue, where I will again be available dur- 
ing the fall to meet with people of my 
district on their problems. 

I. LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY THE HONORABLE 
JOHN D. DINGELL WHICH HAS BECOME LAW 
DURING THE 86TH CONGRESS 
H.R. 500: Outlawing bombing of 

churches, synagogues, homes, schools, 

and businesses. 

H.R. 3852: Eliminating the 50-year age 
requirement for permanent disability 
under the social security program. 

H.R. 11591: Increasing salaries of Fed- 
eral classified and postal employees by 
714 percent to 8.4 percent, and making 
permanent certain other Government 
pay raises. 

H.R. 4261: Extending the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission, 

H.R. 12449: Increasing penalties for 
violation of the Migratory Bird Act. 

H.R.5191: Improving distribution of 
surplus food to needy families. 

H. OTHER LEGISLATION INTRODUCED BY HON. 

JOHN D. DINGELL 
BOCIAL SECURITY 


H.R. 3851: To reduce retirement age 
for men to 60 and for women to 55. 

H.R. 3854: To raise the amount which 
may be earned by social security recip- 
ients without penalty to $1,800 per year. 

H.R. 3897 and H.R. 5923: To provide 
for up to 60 days hospitalization per year 
and other medical care for social secu- 
rity beneficiaries. 

H.R. 3853: To liberalize the definition 
of permanent disability which now ex- 
cludes many disabled persons from ben- 
efits under the permanent disability sec- 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
An omnibus bill to outlaw 

in employment, voting, 
housing, and transportation, and to cre- 
ate a Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission with strong enforcement 
powers. 

H.R. 352: To authorize the Attorney 
General of the United States to file civil 
actions for injunction on behalf of citi- 
zens whose civil rights are threatened or 
interfered with. 

H.R. 353: To outlaw lynching or vio- 
lence because of race, creed, or color of 
the victim. 


H. R. 351: 
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H.R. 354: To establish a strong Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
to abolish job discrimination. 

PROBLEMS OF THE AGED 


H.R. 1167: To make it an unfair labor 
practice to discriminate against a worker 
because of age. 

MINIMUM WAGE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

H.R. 3558: To provide Federal stand- 
ards for unemployment compensation 
and to guarantee unemployed workers 
two-thirds their weekly wage or half the 
average wage within their State, which- 
ever is less, for not less than 39 weeks. 

H.R, 6239: To increase the minimum 
wage to $1.25 per hour, and so to protect 
workers and industries in Michigan from 
low wage competitors in other areas. 
NATIONAL CONTRIBUTORY HEALTH INSURANCE 


H.R. 4498: As in previous sessions I 
sponsored a national program of con- 
tributory health insurance to make ade- 
quate medical care available to all on a 
prepaid basis with freedom of choice ex- 
pressly reserved to both physician and 
patient. 

RECORD OF THE 86TH CONGRESS 


Liberals found this Congress most frus- 
trating after the clear mandate of the 
people in the fall of 1958. The conserva- 
tive coalition of Dixiecrats and Republi- 
cans, which has blocked much worth- 
while social legislation since 1938, pre- 
vented enactment of minimum wage, 
school construction and housing legisla- 
tion, as well as legislation to stimulate 
the sluggish growth of the economy, to 
help business and industry, and to pro- 
vide jobs for our people. In this the 
Dixiecrat-Republican coalition had the 
leadership and open assistance of the Re- 
publican administration which rattled a 
constant veto threat over the heads of 
Congress. 

Particularly unfortunate was the be- 
trayal of the aged by the administration 
and its coalition cohorts on medical care. 
The legislation passed ostensibly to fur- 
nish medical care to the aged, the high- 
est of all groups in all phases of medical 
need, will do little for them. Matching 
Federal grants for the care of the needy 
aged on a strictly welfare basis are pro- 
vided in the bill passed. The usual means 
test is required. In all probability, resi- 
dents of States like Michigan will receive 


little direct benefit, except that the Fed- 


eral Government will pay a portion of 
what is now paid by the State under 
existing welfare programs to furnish 
medical care to aged welfare recipients. 
It is questionable whether this will make 
improvement in actual quality of the 
care now afforded our needy aged. 

The Congress passed the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960, principally directed at pro- 
tecting the right to vote and it should 
be helpful in this. I am happy to say 
that not only was I a framer of the dis- 
charge petition which brought this legis- 
lation to the floor, after it had been 
bottled up by the Dixiecrat-Republican 
coalition but was active in every effort 
to strengthen the bill. The conservative 
coalition with the support of the White 
House and most of the Republican mem- 
bership beat down most efforts to make 
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this legislation really meaningful. Pro- 
visions of my antibombing bill are in- 
cluded in this law. 

At this time, although exact figures 
are not available, the Congress cut the 
administration's spending requests sub- 
stantially. The politically balanced 
budget of the 1960 fiscal year was 
achieved by juggling of expenditures of 
the year preceding and the year follow- 
ing. Among others, foreign aid expendi- 
tures not needed until 1960 were spent 
in 1959. Vital defense expenditures, 
and, indeed, many other necessary ex- 
penditures were put off by the Execu- 
tive until 1961. Many bookkeeping 
changes were made to permit this bal- 
anced budget, including more than 
doubling the Federal Reserve’s payment 
to the Federal Government from $491 to 
$1,093 million. 

While this juggling was going on the 
President and members of his party in 
Congress were successfully opposing 
housing and urban renewal programs, 
aid to depressed areas, and school con- 
struction legislation. 

The Congress appropriated sufficient 
money to meet foreign aid require- 
ments, although it appears that the ad- 
ministration is seeking to make up for 
diplomatic failures by big expenditures. 
The collapse of American foreign pol- 
icy in many areas, such as the Congo, 
Latin America, and the Far East was 
again a signal for increased foreign aid 
requests by the administration. The 
events of the past year have finally 
proved that the “grand tour personal 
diplomacy” does not work. I am hope- 
ful that these failures may result in 
intelligent reappraisal of foreign policy 
and that emergency appropriations will 
not substitute for intelligent planning. 
SOME IMPORTANT LEGISLATION ACTED UPON BY 

THE 86TH CONGRESS 

Civil Rights Act of 1960: Authorizes 
Federal courts through appointed ref- 
erees to safeguard voting rights; fixes 
penalties for obstruction of court orders 
and for destruction of homes, churches, 
schools, and businesses by use of ex- 
plosives; and requires preservation of 
Federal election records for 2 years. 

S. 722: To provide loans and grants for 
industrial redevelopment in depressed 
areas, as well as retaining unemployed 
workers. This was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent and an attempted override failed. 

H.R. 12667: To increase the minimum 
wage from $1 to $1.25 per hour over a 
3-year period, and extend coverage to 4 
million more workers. This was passed 
by the House and Senate, but killed in 
conference by Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition. 

Public Law 85-564: Extending the 
limit of $293 billion on the national debt 
for 1 year. i 

H.R. 10128: To authorize a 3-year 
$975 million program of aid to school 

istricts for construction of schools. 
This was passed by both Houses but the 
conference request was killed in Rules 
Committee by Dixiecrat-Republican co- 
alition. 
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COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES OF HON. JOHN D. 
DINGELL 


Disclosures by me several years ago of 
irregularities in granting television li- 
censes by the Federal Communications 
Commission, and my discussion of im- 
proprieties of conduct. by members of 
that body has helped bring about strin- 
gent reform legislation. Cancellation of 
television licenses granted under ques- 
tionable circumstances, and resignation 
and indictment of members of that 
agency, have also followed, 

This year I helped bring about a 
thorough investigation of the Federal 
Power Commission, by disclosure of ex 
parte contracts on members of that body, 
Lobbyists secured an excessive rate of 
return on gas delivered to the Detroit 
area by importer visits to commissioners. 
A thorough congressional investigation 
resulted, the Federal Power Commission 
reversed itself, and the people of this 
area were saved some $16 million over 
the next 20 years. 

I vigorously and successfully opposed 
other lobby attempts to damage con- 
sumer interests, I helped defeat an ef- 
fort to weaken the food and drug law 
to permit cancer producing additives in 
foods. I joined with a few colleagues 
in successfully defeating a nationwide 
so-called fair-trade bill which would 
have cost consumers over a billion dol- 
lars a year in additional costs on food, 
appliances, drugs, cosmetics, and house- 
hold items. This bill would have re- 
pealed the antitrust laws, and opened 
businessmen to intimidation, coercion, 
and improper pressure. It would have 
vested in special interests license to fix 
Prices and gouge merchants and con- 
Sumers alike. 


I have taken a particular interest in 


Conservation of wildlife and natural re- 


Sources, and have drafted strong legis- 
lation to clean up our rivers and waters 
and make them again safe for home, in- 
dustrial, and recreational use. I took 
Dart in enactment of every piece of con- 
Seryation legislation which was passed 
this session. 

It has been an honor to represent my 
people in the House of Representatives 
for the past three Congresses, and I 

my efforts will merit their con- 
tinued approval. x 


Rules Committee “Roadblock” Invites 
Smashing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, KARTH. Mr. Speaker, Washing- 
ton Post Columnist Robert C. Albright, in 
an article in the June 26, 1960, issue of 
that publication observes: 

A history-making fight to break the House 
Rules Committee's vast veto power over leg- 
‘slation now appears to be a 1961 certainty, 
no matter who is elected President in 1960. 
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In view of the widespread interest in 
this subject, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
full text of Mr. Albright’s article: 

RULES COMMITTEE “ROADBLOCK” INVITES 

SMASHING 
(By Robert C. Albright) 

A history-making fight to break the House 
Rules Committee's vast veto power over leg- 
islation now appears to be a 1961 certainty, 
no matter who is elected President in 1960. 

At least one major Democratic candidate 
for President is known to regard the veto 
power as a threat to the sort of legislative 
program he would like to lay before his first 
Congress, There is reason to believe that 
other presidential prospects take much the 
same view. 

The struggle to remove the traditional 
House roadblock to legislation has been shap- 
ing up for months. It became inevitable last 
week when the Rules Committee finally low- 
ered the boom on the Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bill, a Democratic leadership must. 

The surprising thing about it is that the 
committee by its own act may have num- 
bered the days of its absolute sway, Chair- 
man Howarp W. Smirn, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginta, and his coalition majority on the 
eight-member group until recently had been 
using their great powers quite cautiously, 
even with a certain diplomatic tact. 

In the case of the civil rights bill, for 
example, their strategy had called for delay 
rather than a provocative “No.” Even when 
the committee blocked the since-vetoed de- 
pressed areas bill, House Democrats had been 
able to get legislation to the floor and pass it 
by using special Calendar Wednesday proce- 
dure. 

Right up to last week, the committee used 
one rule of thumb—never strain leadership 
patience too far. It had begun to look as if 
shrewd old Howargp Surru was playing his 
cards just right to avoid a blowup endanger- 
ing his powers. Then came the flat school 
bill “No,” and that may have changed the 
score, 

The next President, whoever he may be, 
wouldn't be the first to have House Rules 
Committee trouble and to try to do some- 
thing about it. 

After his first famed 100 days of unequaled 
legislative action, Franklin Roosevelt fretted 
constantly about the pigeonholing action of 
a Rules Committee coalition headed by form- 
er Representative John J. O'Connor, Demo- 
crat, of New York. O'Connor, a brother of 
Roosevelt's former law partner, Basil O Con- 
nor, first angered F.D.R. by refusing for more 
than a year to report his pioneering wage- 
hour bill. It was under O'Connor that the 
committee first came to be known as the 
third House of Congress. 

Instead of trying to revise House rules. 
President Roosevelt met the challenge by 
setting out to purge O'Connor from Con- 
gress. The remarkable thing is he succeeded 
in defeating O’Connor in the 1938 elections, 
although every other one of his purge at- 
tempts failed. 

The only other striking victory over the 
formidable House rules coalition occurred in 
the triumphant wake of President Truman's 
1948 election. 

Before the 8lst Congress was 2 hours old, 
administration forces shattered the power of 
the Rules Committee to block Truman bills 
by e of a so-called 21- 

ay e, W. up a device for bypassin 
the committee. x 

Speaker Raysurn helped put the reform 
through the House, and Mr. Truman drove 
up to Capitol Hill to congratulate him. 

DISCREETLY SUPREME 

The device cramped the style of Rules 
Committee, but only temporarily. After a 
2-year interlude, the coalition came back in 
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force with enough votes to strike the 21-day 
rule from the books. 

The Rules Committee coalition has reigned 
supreme ever since, although it has operated 
with considerable discretion. After the 1958 
elections, when there were rumblings of an- 
other House revolt against its powers, Speak- 
er Raysurn himself staved off a crackdown 
by promising House liberals that, one way or 
another, key House bills will be moved. 

The Rules Committee's shattering blow at 
the school bill on Wednesday, however, may 
have ended this long period of truce. Just 
now, there is no move to revive the compara- 
tively ineffective 21-day rule. But the next 
session is expected to see a rash of direct 
measures to curb the powers of the commit- 
tee, with under-the-counter support from 
the next President himself. 

At least one noncoalition member of the 
Rules Committee is exploring new means of 
keeping the House legislative traffic channels 
clear. One of the more Interesting proposals 
would require the entire membership of the 
Rules Committee to be elected“ in much the 
same way that House Democrats now elect 
members of the blue-ribbon Ways and Means 
Committee. 

If the House ever adopts anything that 
drastic, the rules won't be changed, but the 
entire personnel of the committee could be. 


ADJOURNMENT DELAYED 


Repercussions from the school bill turn- 
down not only may have long-range conse- 
quences—the short-term effects could prove 
equally dramatic, What troubles lawmakers 
immediately is that it could put a serious 
crimp into plans for a préconvention ad- 
journment. . 

The school bill is one of a quartet of 
measures Democratic leaders are are deter- 
mined to pass, in one form or another, before 
they adjourn sine die. 

The fact that Mr. Eisenhower may veto 
every One of them doesn't disturb them a bit. 
If they don't get the bills, Democrats say 
that they can make very good use of the 
issues in the campaign ahead, 

This is not only true of the school bill. 
It would certainly apply to the potboiling 
medical care for the aged legislation, which 
is scheduled to be salvaged in the Senate. 
And Democrats also have no thought of ad- 
journing until they've laid a minimum wage 
bill and a housing bill on the President's 
desk. 

Just when it seemed that Congress might 
make it as early as July 4 or 5, the Rules 
Committee refused to drop the other shoe. 
Now all bets are off on adjournment by any 
“day certain.” 

Painful as it sounds, there is even some 
bleak speculation about Congress returning 
for a week of work between the conventions. 


Congressman Peter W. Rodino, Jr., 
Reports to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure once more to report to my 
neighbors and constituents of the 10th 
Congressional District on my activities 
as the Representative in the 86th Con- 
gress, just concluded. 

As a Congressman, it is my aim to 
represent all of the people, regardless of 
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their needs or political affiliations. I 
consider this my primary responsibility. 
During the last Congress, as during each 
of my prior terms of service, I have 
faced every bill, every program, and 
every legislative proposal with one test: 
Is this in the best interest of the 10th 
Congressional District and of the Nation. 

The past 2 years have been busy, 
sometimes frantic ones. It is possible 
to include only some of the highlights 
in this report. Unhappily, as my report 
below will show, some of the programs 
for which I fought, such as the mini- 
mum wage bill, did not materialize. 
Important advances were made in the 
social security laws, but much still re- 
mains to be done. 

On the credit side of the ledger, a 
landmark civil rights bill, based on a 
report which I prepared, was enacted 
into law. I was in the forefront of the 
successful fight to give further protec- 
tion to the small businessman. And I 
have been greatly encouraged by the 
response to my proposal to create a 
Senior Citizens’ Bureau, as well as to 
other planks in my legislative program. 

No less vital was the time spent in 
helping my constituents with their per- 
sonal problems. I shall continue to help 
in every way possible, for I believe it is 
the right of every person to petition his 
Congressman. Whether the problem is 
big or small, I know that, for the indi- 
vidual concerned, it is very important. 

Aware that an alert, well-informed 
electorate is the surest safeguard of 
democracy, I submit the following report 
to you. Your comments in the past 
have been helpful and most welcome. I 
solicit your continued reactions, your 
views, and your suggestions as to my 
stewardship. 

THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD LEADERSHIP 

Ten years ago we were fighting the 
Communists in Korea; today they have 
ventured into our own backyard. This 
startling turn of events makes it impera- 
tive that we reevaluate our foreign poli- 
cies and objectives. The crises of the 
past year—Korea, Japan, Cuba, the col- 
lapse of the summit—call for a new 
American offensive, based on imagina- 
tion, boldness, and decisive action. 

I have long urged that we reexamine 
our attitude toward our neighbors to the 
south. Although we waited for the 
Cuban crisis to do so, we have at last 
undertaken just such a reexamination. 
I am pleased to report that one of the 
major accomplishments of the summer 
session was the approval of a program 
for the development of Latin America 
and the reconstruction of Chile. 

As important as economic aid, in my 
opinion, is getting our true image across 
to the peoples of Latin America. I have 
long been concerned with launching sis- 
ter city programs to strengthen inter- 
American relationships, in my capacity 
as chairman of the National Citizens 
Committee for Columbus Day. I have 
also been meeting with officials of the 
US. Information Agency to explore what 
else we can do to reach the Latin Ameri- 
can man in the street, 

Because the struggle between democ- 
racy and communism in the next decade 
will focus largely upon the uncommitted 
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and underdeveloped nations, I have 
strongly supported maximum appropria- 
tions for foreign aid. I believe we could 
be far more effective in this fleld as well, 
however, if we reexamined our programs, 
put them on a definite, long-term basis, 
used our funds to build mutual respect, 
instead of buying friends, and supported 
projects which were truly responsive to 
the needs of the local citizens. 

Communism will fail only if this coun- 
try remains the strongest nation in the 
world, Disturbed by the testimony of 
countless military experts who warned 
that we will not retain our military supe- 
jority unless we intensify our efforts, 
Congress appropriated almost $40 billion 
for defense. Congressional prodding 
also spurred a reexamination of our mis- 
sile program. We must provide for the 
defenses we need, not those we think we 
can afford. A missile lag is something 
we can afford least of all. 

Diplomacy, as well as defense, can de- 
cide the cold war. So that we may be 
prepared on the diplomatic front, I have 
strongly urged the establishment of a 
Foreign Service Academy. This acad- 
emy, I believe, can provide us with a pool 
of highly skilled, highly trained talent 
from which we can draw the very best 
men and women to represent us abroad. 

Finally, I have continued to press for 
the establishment of a permanent UN. 
police force, a plan I have been promot- 
ing since 1950. The Congo crisis points 
up once again how valuable such a 
peace force might be. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Our Nation's strength lies not only in 
the defense program, but in the guaran- 
tee of fundamental rights and liberties. 

As in the 85th Congress, I again au- 
thored the report which resulted in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960—the first break- 
through in civil rights legislation in 80 
years. 

The act of 1960 will secure some of our 
most sacred rights for all of our citizens. 
IMMIGRATION 

As a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Iam pleased to report that the com- 
mittee engineered legislation to reunite 
families, help many alien orphans, and 
admit homeless refugees, a most appro- 
priate step forward in thir world refugee 
year. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND OUR SENIOR CITIZENS 


Several good amendments to the social 
security laws were passed this year, in- 
cluding a moderate increase in the in- 
come limitations. As one who has 
pressed for removal of the income re- 
strictions entirely, I must point out that 
the job has just begun. We must change 
the law so that those retired people who 
are willing and able to work will not be 
penalized for doing so. 

Important changes were made in our 
disability laws. I am particularly pleased 
with this because I pointed out many 
of the serious deficiencies in the social 
security disability program in testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
last fall. 

During 1959 Congress launched a new 
program to provide housing for the 
elderly. Through a modest beginning, 
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this marks a significant first in a sadly 
neglected field. 

I have been deeply encouraged by the 
fine response to my suggestion to estab- 
lish a Bureau for Senior Citizens. I in- 
tend to intensify my efforts on this pro- 
gram, for I feel a bureau is essential if 
senior citizens are to have the spokesman 
they need. 

LABOR 

Congress adjourned without taking ac- 
tion on the minimum wage bill. 

As one of those who strongly supported 
adequate minimum wage legislation, I 
was deeply disappointed. 

We must remember that we cannot 
regard ourselves as a prosperous nation 
until each and every one of our citizens 
has the right and opportunity to earn 
a living wage. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

My work on the Antimonopoly Sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee is 
concerned with protecting the small 
businessman and the consumer. 

Most. recently, the subcommittee was 
instrumental in getting legislation to re- 
strict bank mergers, which will help 
small banks—often the small business- 
man’s chief source of credit—to stay in 
business. 

I authorized the report which resulted 
in the Clayton Act finality bill—hailed 
by the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission as the most significant piece 
of antitrust legislation to come out of 
this Congress. This law is important 
to consumers and small businessmen 
alike, because it gives us a new weapon 
against deceptive business practices, 
price discrimination and unfair compe- 
tition. 

Just last year, the subcommittee was 
responsible for a decrease in long-dis- 
tance telephone rates—saving users $50 
million a year. We are now working on 
still another decrease. 

PAYOLA 


Perhaps one of the most important 
achievements of this session, and one 
which had my strong support, was legis- 
lation to restore integrity to the radio- 
TV industry. Those who become in- 
volved in payola and other dishonest 
practices will now be subject to severe 
criminal penalties. 

OBSCENE LITERATURE 


My personal fight for stronger laws 
against smut peddlers has stimulated 
wonderful support, both from my con- 
stituents and from my colleagues in Con- 
gress. 

As a result of my urging, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee has 
promised to schedule hearings on my 
program early next session. At that 
time, I have been assured, a complete in- 
vestigation of the entire problem will be 
undertaken. I am most hopeful that 
stringent, effective legislation will be a 
prompt result. 

EDUCATION 


It has been officially estimated that 10 
million of our children receive an im- 
paired education because they go to 
school in inadequate, overcrowded class- 
rooms. We cannot continue to tolerate 
this neglect of our greatest national re- 
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Source. Nor can we continue to ignore 
the challenge of the Soviet Union, which 
Places far more emphasis on education 
than we do. 

An equitable program to expand our 
educational facilities has been a firm part 
of my legislative platform. Unfortu- 
Nately, those of us who were so com- 
Mitted were unsuccessful in the last Con- 
gress. I do not think I need add that I 
intend to continue my fight in the future. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Although I am not on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I have taken an active 
interest in the yearly budget for medical 
Tesearch. This year considerable prog- 
dess was made, as we increased the ap- 
Propriation over last year’s by about 40 
Percent. 

Who knows what diseases might al- 
Teady be conquered had we invested per- 
haps 40 percent more in our health and 
Our lives over the last decade. 

VETERANS 

Of particular interest to the veteran is 

e extension of the GI home loan pro- 
Bram, which had my vigorous support. 

I introduced legislation to provide pen- 
sions on a more equitable basis for wid- 
Ows and children of veterans of World 

ar II and Korea; such a provision was 
1986.44 in the pension bill enacted in 

Reported out of committee, although 

Hot finally approved, was a measure to 
Set up a court of appeals for veterans 
Who are denied @laims by the Veterans’ 

tion. I cosponsored this leg- 
islation and testified on its behalf before 
tae House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 


FOR THE GARDEN STATE 


Of special interest to the commuter is 
the new New Jersey-New York Transpor- 
m Agency, set up to handle our com- 
iter problems. At the request of New 
d State officials, I introduced the 
the granting congressional consent to 
agency, and steered the bill into law. 
the have received the personal thanks of 
chairman of the State Tercentenary 
Commission for my efforts to secure 
House app 


roval for the New Jersey ter- 
Peenary bill. Under this legislation a 
han Tercentenary Commission will 
D New Jersey celebrate her 300th 
birthday, 
t As in prior years, I continued my ef- 
f to focus attentlon, on the Federal 
J el, on the nonresident tax on New 
ersey commuters. It looks now as 
though at least some relief may be forth- 
early next year. 
cisi ly after learning of the de- 
1 on on the Essex East-West Freeway, 
to atacted the Bureau of Public Roads 
Press for reconsideration. In the 
eariad of correspondence, telephone 
he Versations and conferences which 
Ve followed, with officials of both the 
u and the Office of Civil and De- 
Mobilization, I have urged the 
to consider the civil defense ad- 
es of a depressed highway, be- 
this factor, when added to all the 
i ers, should certainly be enough to 
patity 0 expenditure of additional 


B 
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During our last meeting, the Chief of 
the Bureau agreed to reconsider the de- 
pressed design in the light of all these 
considerations. As soon as there is any 
definite word, you may be sure that I 
shall inform the district. 


OTHER ISSUES 


I have repeatedly stressed the over- 
whelming need for an adequate urban 
renewal program. A great deal more 
must be done to restore our cities and 
provide for balanced suburban develop- 
ment. I shall continue to work for pro- 
grams to eliminate blight, solve urban 
transit difficulties, meet other problems 
such as air and water pollution, and re- 
habilitate our cities. 

So that you may know where I stand 
on issues other than those mentioned 
above, I might mention that I introduced 
legislation to establish a U.S. Peace 
Agency; to combat waste and inefficiency 
in Government spending; to prevent our 
servicemen stationed abroad from being 
tried by foreign courts; to revise and 
standardize our unemployment compen- 
sation system; to provide an additional 
tax exemption for the physically handi- 
capped; and to improve the immigration 
laws. I cosponsored the captive nations 
resolution which was approved last 
spring, and also introduced a bill to 
set up a separate Captive Nations Com- 
mittee of the House. After several 
years, my efforts to award Medals of 
Honor to the four chaplains—one of 
whom was Father Washington of Arling- 
ton—were finally successful. The De- 
partment of Defense is now preparing 
an appropriate design. j 

Your letters are most welcome and 
deeply appreciated. Whether they dis- 
cuss legislative issues or personal prob- 
lems, I feel they help me become truly 
responsive to the needs and opinions of 
the people I am proud to represent. I 
hope you will continue to give me the 
benefit of your views and suggestions. 


Voters Hold Solution to Farm Problem 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


Or DAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to the Congress in 1953, I have 
become increasingly alarmed over the 
cost-price squeeze in which our Nation's 
farmers find themselves. Agriculture 
plays an important role in the economy 
of the First Congressional District in 
Idaho which I have the privilege to rep- 
resent. 

I grew up on a farm in the Boise Val- 
ley, and the great depression which 
swept the land in the early 1930's 
and brought harder times to my parents 
than they had ever known. 

Through sheer grit and hard work, we 
managed to hang on to our farm while 
many of our neighbors went under. 
Twelve years of Republican rule had 
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added up to poverty, despair, and fore- 
closures, so that the coming of President 
Roosevelt and the New Deal was like a 
breath of fresh air on a tired land. 
And the Democratic Party with such 
constructive programs as the REA, 
proved equal to the challenge of those 
depression years and farmers were again 
able to hold their heads up in dignity and 
provide a better life for their families. 

But now, after another era of Repub- 
lican power, the farmer again finds him- 
self slipping into an abyss of despair. 

The Benson regime was established in 
the Nation’s Capital in 1953. It came in 
on a wave of promises that saw head- 
lines in the newspapers which read: “Ike 
Favors More Farm Props and 100 Percent 
of Parity.“ and Ike Offers Plan for Farm 
Price Boost.” Little did the Nation's 
farmers who read those headlines so 
hopefully know what was in store for 
them. The record, some 8 years later, 
speaks for itself. 

Thousands of once proud, independent 
farmers have gone bankrupt and have 
been forced to leave the land which be- 
longed to their forefathers. 

The net income of farmers last year 
dropped to the lowest level—in relation 
to volume of their sales—than in any 
year since the Department of Agricul- 
ture began keeping records. And worse 
yet, his income so far in 1960 is 8 percent 
below the depressed level of 1959. 

The per capita annual income of farm 
families last year—and that includes 
Government payments along with earn- 
ings for off-farm work—plummeted to 
less than one-half that of nonfarm 
families. 

And what is the overall picture for the 
last 8 years, comparing 1960 with 1952? 
It is a sad commentary, indeed. Farm 
prices are down 17 percent and the farm 
parity ratio is down 21 percent; net farm 
income is down 24 percent and the pur- 
chasing power of that farm income is 
down 29 percent, the lowest since 1940; 
farmers’ debts stand at a record $24 bil- 
lion and the farm population has de- 
clined 3.1 million since 1952. 

All of this is cold arithmetic. The cost 
in human terms—in poverty-ridden rural 
families, in hungry and ragged children, 
in loss of pride and dignity and a sense 
of purpose and accomplishment—can- 
not be measured. 

It is the same story everywhere—a 
cost-price squeeze which has been sap- 
ping the very vitality of our farmers. 
Secretary Benson has taken control of 
the farm program out of the hands of 
the farmer and given it to people “who 
farm the farmers,” as someone described 
them. These middlemen who reap the 
profits at the expense of the farmers 
have been richly rewarded by Mr. Een- 
son. But ft has confounded him also by 
piling surplus upon surplus, and the 
drain on the taxpayers has been heavier 
with each passing year. 

With more than $5 billion being spent 
annually by Secretary Benson in his 
patchwork farm program, it is no wonder 
that he has managed to spend more 
money than all the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture combined since the Department 
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of Agriculture was founded back in the 
1860's. 

Today it takes 41.7 bushels of corn to 
buy the same suit of clothes that 26 
bushels would buy in 1952. It takes 216.7 
bushels to buy an electric stove compared 
to 153 bushels in 1952, and 38.6 bushels 
to buy a chair for the house compared 
to only 17.1 bushels 8 years ago. 

As prices have steadily fallen, farmers 
have been impelled to produce more to 
make up for the loss. The result has 
been mountainous surpluses, which have 
further depressed prices. This, in a 
nutshell, is the fallacy of the Benson 
program. The tragedy it has wrought 
could not be spelled out in simpler terms, 

When Democratic Farm Belt members 
of the Senate and House rebelled and 
tried to pass legislation designed to help 
the farmer, we were met with veto after 
veto by the President. 

Legislation to restore parity to 90 per- 
cent in 1955 fell by an Eisenhower-Nixon 
veto. In 1958, “hold the line” legisla- 
tion—Senate Joint Resolution 162—to 
prevent Secretary Benson from lowering 
the farm price structure was vetoed. A 
major wheat bill which sought to cut 
acreage and raise parity was enacted in 
1959, but it was vetoed. A new tobacco 
bill was voted, but then it also was 
vetoed. Last year, Congress passed a bill 
to restore the authority over REA to the 
REA Administrator, thus to forestall the 
Agriculture Secretary from crippling 
that very important agency to farmers, 
but this, too, was vetoed. 

Agriculture is our basic industry. We 
are the best fed nation on earth. Our 
farmers have made it so. The produc- 
tivity of our farms is today the greatest 
stabilizing force in the economy of the 
free world. The Communists have put 
satellites above the earth, but they can- 
not begin to match the productivity of 
the people tilling the soil of America. 

Mr. Speaker, the fate of 21 million 
farmers is at stake in the November 
election. I have deep faith in the wis- 
dom of the American voters. The de- 
cision is up to them to place in power in 
Washington an administration and a 
Secretary of Agriculture who will be 
sensitive to the needs of rural America 
and who will actively work to bring a 
new measure of prosperity to the farmer. 


Why Education by Airborne Television? 
The Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, I have been most in- 
terested in the development of what has 
been described as an exciting new ad- 
venture in education—airborne tele- 
vision instruction. 
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At the present time I am serving on 
the area committee for the Midwest 
Program on Airborne Television Instruc- 
tion. The State of Indiana is one of the 
States which is participating in a unique 
pilot experiment to determine the effec- 
tiveness of using airborne television to 
broaden the range of educational offer- 
ings available to many schools and 
colleges. 

Because I believe that many Members 
of Congress who also have a deep inter- 
est in education may not be familiar 
with the concept of airborne television 
instruction, I should like to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the following in- 
formation from a brochure which de- 
scribes the beginnings of what promises 
to be a great stride forward in providing 
new resources for American education. 
The excerpts from the brochure, pub- 
lished by the Midwest Program on Air- 
borne Television Instruction, follow: 

War EDUCATION BY AMRMBORNE TELEVISION? 


The Nation’s schools and colleges face the 
dual challenge in the coming years of edu- 
eating far more students and giving each 
student a much better quality education 
than ever before. y 

Educational expenditures will have to in- 
crease, but it takes more than money to solve 
the problems posed by this challenge. It re- 
quires important innovations that will in- 
crease instructional effectiveness and improve 
the relevance and quality of the curriculum. 

Only a fundamental breakthrough in edu- 
cation, as sweeping as past breakthroughs in 
science, industry, and agriculture, can pro- 
vide the boost in educational quality that is 
needed, sll across the curriculum and all 
across the country at a cost that can be met. 

Television represents one powerful new 
tool which can help schools and colleges de- 
velop these innovations. Like movable type 
and the printed page, however, television is 
simply a medium of communication. Its 
utility to education will depend primarily 
on how wisely it is used, on the quality of 
what is communicated, and how television 
instruction is integrated with other learning 
experiences in the school. 

The Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction represents a promising op- 
portunity to harness television to bring the 
highest quality of education to millions of 
youngsters, in large and small communities 
alike, more quickly and at less cost than by 
any other means available, 

Television also can lift many burdens from 
the classroom teacher and allow the teacher 
to work more intimately in individual and 
group learning situations with the students. 
Used at its full potential, television also may 
permit salary increases for school faculties 
as their duties are redefined and more non- 
professional chores are shifted to assistants 
and interns. 


TV TEACHING IS EFFECTIVE 


The effectiveness of television as a powerful 
medium of school and college instruction 
now has been clearly established, though 
much remains to be learned about the best 
ways of employing this new educational tool. 

In the 1958-59 school year, 569 public 
school systems and 117 colleges and universi- 
ties in America used television for direct in- 
struction in regular courses involving more 
than 500,000 schoolchildren and 100,000 col- 
lege students. s 

Despite the sometimes primitiye technical 
conditions and other handicaps under which 
these early instructional television experi- 
ments have operated, the results have been 
promising. In the bulk of cases, there has 
been no significant difference between how 
much students learned by television and 
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how much they learned by conventional 
instruction. 

It now has been demonstrated that tele- 
vision is an effective means for giving far 
more students access to unusually talented 
teachers, and for giving students rich learn- 
ing experiences, such as scientific demonstra- 
tions, that cannot possibly be provided in 
ordinary classrooms. 


BUILDING UPON PRESENT SYSTEMS 


Educational television stations and closed- 
circult TV systems in schools have lald the 
basis, educationally and technically, for the 
great stride forward made possible by an air- 
borne system. 

By elevating the ETV station a few miles 
above the earth, Its hic coverage 1s 
greatly expanded, enabling it to reach a large 
majority of schoolchildren beyond the tele- 
casting Limits of ground-based ETV stations. 
Particularly in small towns and rural areas 
where educational help is needed most. 

On the ground or in the air, however, 4 
single open-circuit channel faces difficulties 
in attempting to serve a significant portion 
of the whole curriculum or grade spectrum. 
A typical 12-grade school system offers any- 
where from 100 to 175 separate courses, some 
divided into differentiated sections according 
to student ability. A single television chan- 
nel can provide only 12 half-hour units of 
instruction in a 6-hour school day, enough 
for only one-half hour per day at each grade 
level. The disparity between broadcasting 
potential and size of curriculum is even 
greater at the college level. 

A ground-based, closed-circuit system wit? 
six simultaneous channels can overcome this 
limitation, but the cost ts prohibitive whe? 
the students to be served are in classrooms 
which are widely dispersed geographicall?- 
Again, this difficulty is overcome when the 
multichannel system—starting with two 
channels and containing the potential for 
six—becomes airborne. 

The single channel, ground-based ETV 
station and the mult{-channel closed circuit 
system each has its role to play in the full 
development of instructional television, re- 
gionally and nationally. Each adds an ele- 
ment of flexibility to the service provided bY 
a regional airborne system. Different sched- 
ules can be followed. Local needs and pro- 
fessional planning more sensitively can 
strengthen the regional airborne program. 

By economically expanding the reach and 
variety of instructional television, the air- 
borne television system holds promise of 
making a substantial contribution toward 
improving the quality of American educ® 
tion. 

FEASIBILITY DEMONSTRATED 


In a 3-year experiment soon after world 
War H. the Westinghouse Electric Corp. de. 
veloped and demonstrated the technica! 
feasibility of airborne telecasting by deliver 
ing a satisfactory signal from an airborne 
transmitter operating at 25,000 feet to re- 
ceiving sets as far away as 225 miles, where 
terrain conditions were favorable. 

Recent engineering studies, drawing upon 
the technical findings of the Westinghouse 
Stratovision experiments, have laid the basis 
for the Midwest program to telecast over t 
channels, and the eventual possibility of 35 
many as six simultaneously from one aif 
craft. Such a system will enable the tele- 
casting of courses by an outstanding faculty 
to schools and colleges over most of the ter- 
ritory within a radius of some 150 to 200 
miles. A second standby aircraft will assure 
high reliability of operation regardless 
weather conditions and equipment break“ 
down. 

Thus will be made available, at relativelY 
low cost, a top quality faculty and a 
and rich curriculum to a vast number of 
students both in small rural schools and in 
large urban schools. 
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For example, within a radius of 200 miles 
of northcentral Indiana there are more than 
5 million students in over 13,000 separate 
locations. About one-third of these are in 
school systems of less than 2,000 pupils 
which for the most part are too small to pro- 
vide a satisfactory education under present 
conditions. 

These schools and pupils can be served by 
the transmitting aircraft except where ter- 
Tain and similar obstacles cause reception 
blindspots, especially on the outer edges of 
the circle. 

THE PROGRAM'S POTENTIAL 

Maris schedule will begin initially with 
the telecasting of instructional programs 
Over two channels. If this pilot operation 
Proves successful, it would then be possible 
to expand the service to six simultaneous 


Eventually, an airborne TV system trans- 
mitting six simultaneous programs could 
Provide 72 separate half-hour units during a 
€-hour school day. This makes it possible 
to provide -quality televised programs 
Covering a considerable portion of the en- 
tire curriculum of a school system at all 
grade levels, even allowing for some repeti- 
tion of programs at different hours to provide 
greater flexibility of scheduling for indi- 
vidual schools, 

In addition, it might be possible to broad- 
Cast special programs before and after the 
regular school day, such as “advanced stand- 
ing courses” for bright high school students 
and in-service arsistance programs for 
teachers. 

Throughout the experimental period of 
the project, MPATI will work with educators 
and lay groups in the six-State region to de- 
velop an appropriate form of organization 
and method of continuing financial support 
to sustain the program permanently after 
June, 1962. This, of course, is subject to 
Tenewal of channel allocations by the FCC. 
Such a permanent organization could be 
Created by an interstate educational compact 
and pooling local and State school resources 
for the management and finance of the alr- 

e TV program. It might also take the 
form of a voluntary association of local 
School districts. Time and study will be 
Tequired for leaders in the region to deter- 
Mine what form of organization best fits 
thelr needs. 

If the airborne experiment proves success- 
Tul, it may serve as a pilot project for similar 
regional undertakings in other sections of 
the country. It has been envisioned that 
eventually a relatively small number of air- 
craft could provide coast-to-coast educa- 
tional television coverage. 

The rystem might also have implications 
for speeding up the educational process in 
Underdeveloped nations by enabling them to 
jump the illiteracy barrier. 


MEMBERS OF AREA COMMITTEE LISTED 


Mr. Speaker, one of the reasons for 
the initial effectiveness of this experi- 
Ment is the able area coordinator of the 
Midwest Program on Airborne Television 

ction, Edward L. Doyle, at the Uni- 
Versity of Notre Dame, and the following 
Members of the area committee of the 
MPATT, all outstanding citizens of 
Northern Indiana: Frederick K. Baer, 
E. B. Benson, Mrs. Sol Boorda,“Hon. John 
emas, Mrs. Robert F. Burns, Donald 
Carlson, James F. Connaughton, Donald 
A. Dake, Clarence F Dineen, Ph. D., 
Irvin S. Dolk, Albert L. Doyle, C. Emmett, 
Eiler, Alex Jardine, Ph. D., Melvin L. 
er, James E. Murphy, Mrs. Robert L. 

e, Robert W. O'Connor, Haskell B. 
Osborne, Harold E. Oyer, J. E. Rice, 
D., Milton S. Ries, Jack M. Ryder, 
Ph. D., Franklin D. Schurz, Robert W. 
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Strickler, Ph. D., Rt. Rev. John S. Sabo, 
John A. Toth, Miss Barbara K. Warner, 
John F. Young, Ph. D., and John J. 
Young, Ph. D. 


Congressman Joseph E. Karth Reports to 
the Citizens of Ramsey County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, at this the 
close of the 86th Congress, I feel it my 
duty to review the events, the achieve- 
ments and yes the failures which have 
marked the last 2 years. 

Our district, Mr. Speaker, with 422,000 
people is one of the largest in Minnesota. 
I am proud to serve my friends and 
neighbors as their Congressman and to 
report to them. 

ST. PAUL—SOUTH ST. PAUL FLOODWALL 


I was particularly gratified to have had 
an important part in winning for our 
district the first appropriation amount- 
ing to $500,000 for construction of the 
long dreamed of and planned floodwall 
project along the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi. Approval of these funds by 
Congress has already set into motion 
multimillion-dollar plans for an indus- 
trial park and redevelopment which will 
mean new jobs and business for an im- 
portant area of our district which has 
too long been held back from realizing 
its potential and too long had to put up 
with human misery and great financial 
loss. 

I will continue to press for additional 
funds for this important project until 
it is finished. 

ACTIVITIES IN SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 

COMMITTEE 

When committee assignments were 
made I received an appointment to the 
new Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics of the House which has in its 
legislative jurisdiction outer space, in- 
cluding exploration and control thereof, 
science scholarship, scientific research 
and development, and astronautical re- 
search and development—including re- 
sources, personnel, equipment, and fa- 
cilities. 

The committee also has legislative 
jurisdiction over these Government 
agencies: Bureau of Standards, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, and the National Science Foun- 
dation. 


During this Congress the committee 
conducted 27 investigations covering 
topics ranging from the exploration of 
the bottom of the sea to Army plans for 
construction on the Moon. Extensive 
hearings involving untold hours of tes- 
timony were held on 17 different sub- 
jects ranging from a broad review of 
the Nation’s space program to that of 
research on mechanical translation. 
This committee's importance is well rec- 
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ognized since Congressman MCCORMACK, 
Democratic leader, and Congressman 
Martin, a high-ranking Republican, 
serve on it as their only committee as- 
signment. 


INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


A strong America—strong in defense, 
strong in industry, strong in moral pur- 
pose, and strong in friends through the 
world—is the only guarantee to peace. 

In 1952 we had all of these, but since 
then a failure in administration leader- 
ship has caused our country to suffer 
diplomatic defeats in Japan, Indochina, 
Egypt, and the Near East, Hungary, 
South America, Cuba, and now in the 
Congo, 

The bookkeepers in the Budget Bureau 
now dictate our global defense strategy 
and the weapons which are to be built. 

While the Constitution severely limits 
the actions of Congress in international 
relations, we have given the Chief Ex- 
ecutive everything he has asked, and 
more, in maintaining our defense. But 
while the Congress appropriates funds to 
defend America the Executive can and 
does “freeze” them, and our overall 
strength is lessened. 

The Congress, too, has supported sub- 
stantially the requests for foreign eco- 
nomic and military assistance, although 
with many misgivings that too much 
of the money will be badly spent in poorly 
planned projects and in supporting dis- 
credited and even corrupt foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Most Ramsey County citizens would, I 
am sure, consent to spend such funds as 
Americans can reasonably afford in pre- 
serving the peace with honor. 

I hope, too, that the next administra- 
tion will give serious consideration to 
such legislative proposals as mine to 
esteblish within the Government a per- 
manent National Peace Agency of top 
experts devoted to researching the con- 
ditions of permanent and honorable 
peace and to the means of achieving 
them. 

RESPONSIBILITY IN GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


It has.become a regular practice now 
for the administration to accuse Con- 
gress of fiscal irresponsibility in many 
instances where Congress has disagreed 
on programs involving expenditures. 

The record should show that during 
this last session of Congress the admin- 
istration asked for about $73,846 million 
to run the executive department but the 
Congress finally reduced this staggering 
sum by $212 million. For the two ses- 
sions of Congress (1959 and 1960) the 
Congress cut the administration budget 
requests by well over $2 billion. 

Let the record also show who the 


-spenders are: This administration's first 


budget totaled $57 billion; its last, $84 
billion—or $27 billion more. When the 
administration took over, the public debt 
amounted to $266.1 billion; when it leaves 
the debt will be about $286.3 billion, or 
$20.2 billion higher than when it took 


Let the record also show that on this 
debt the present administration will be 
paying this year $13 billion more in in- 
terest than the last year of the previous 
administration. 
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I think the record should show that 
because of this high interest rate policy, 
the purchasing power of the dollar has 
fallen by 10 percent during the past 
70% years. 

AMERICA’S FAILURE TO GROW 


The administration’s tight money- 
high interest policies have stunted the 
economic growth so that in midyear 
1960 the employment and business 
growth outlook of our country is not 
good. Steel mills are producing at half 
their capacity and about a fifth of the 
Nation's production machinery is idle. 
Over 5 percent of the labor force 
continues to be unemployed while mil- 
lions of other workers have only part- 
time jobs. 

LABOR 

Under the pretext of driving crooks 
and racketeers from the country’s labor 
movement, conservatives in both parties 
managed to pass the Landrum-Griffin 
law which more than ever handicaps 
legitimate and decent trade unions and 
puts them over all sorts of legal hurdles. 

The rank and file of labor continued 
to suffer from the hostility of the ad- 
ministration in their efforts to soften 
the effects of the Taft-Hartley law in 
regard to picketing and the open invi- 
tation to unscrupulous employers to 
move to low-wage, right-to-work States. 
Every worker and employer in my dis- 
trict should be vitally concerned with 
this problem of lost jobs and lost 
industry. 

Fair Labor Standards Act amend- 
ments which were introduced to raise 
the Federal minimum wage and to ex- 
tend coverage to millions of workers not 
now included, were defeated in the con- 
ference committee. 

RAILROAD WOREERS 


Benefits for railroad workers and their 
families were improved under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and the Railroad 
Unemployment Compensation Act. 

GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


Congress responded to the desperate 
need of postal workers and classified 
Government employees for improve- 
ments in wages by passing a law in- 
creasing their income by 8.4 percent for 
postal workers and 7½ percent for 
others. 

OLD-AGE HEALTH CARE 

The big issue of the 86th Congress 
was the controversy over the establish- 
ment of a Government program to fi- 
nance the cost of health care for aged 
Persons—16 million of whom are now 65 
years and over. 

Several approaches were proposed. 
One, as part of the social security sys- 
tem which would provide hospital bene- 
fits to the aged and involve a slight in- 
crease in social security tax; the second 
would give subsidies to private insurance 
companies and be paid out of regular 
Federal taxes; and the third method 
called for a joint State and Federal pro- 
gram covering only the aged who demon- 
strate that they cannot afford medical 
care—this would be financed out of regu- 
lar State and Federal taxes. 

The last of these was finally adopted 
with many misgivings on the part of 
those who sincerely want not a political 
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issue but actual, adequate care for sick, 
old people. 
SECURITY 

Included in the omnibus bill to amend 
the social security law was: 

An important amendment which 
eliminates altogether the 50-year age 
requirement for disability benefits—now 
a person is covered whenever he becomes 
totally disabled. Another provision 
which in effect lifts the income limita- 
tion on outside earnings of social secu- 
rity recipients from $1,200 a year to 
about $1,350. 

EDUCATION 


Assistance for America’s schoolchil- 
‘dren became a political casualty when 
school construction legislation was bot- 
tled up in the rock-ribbed conservative 
House Rules Committee which ordi- 
narily tells the House what legislation 
can be considered. A bill giving assist- 
ance to our short-changed schools passed 
the Senate earlier. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


The 86th Congress closed gaps in leg- 
islation to protect small business from 
illegal price discrimination and make it 
Possible to compete against large com- 
panies. 

A bill was passed allowing small busi- 
ness wholesalers of gasoline to pay the 
excise tax on gasoline actually sold by 
them. Previously these wholesalers had 
to pay a tax on all the gasoline he bought 
and as a result was penalized when he 
lost gasoline through spillage and evapo- 
ration. 

Congress again showed its willingness 
to help small business by increasing the 
lending authority of the Small Business 
Administration first, from $500 million 
to $575 million and then again by 
another $150 million. We also voted 
changes to make it easier for small 
businesses to obtain long-term equity 
capital, 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


An important milestone was made in 
the last session in the progress of our 
Nation to achieving the full rights of 
citizenship for all our people. The 1960 
legislation was drafted to help Negroes 
win voting rights in areas of the South 
which have long in the past completely 
disfranchised otherwise qualified citi- 
zens. I hope this act will be enforced 
with full vigor and dispatch. 

THE VETO AND THREATS OF VETO 


The Nation—and the people of Ram- 
sey County—suffered from a negative 
government. The administration and 
the Republican leaders in Congress 
thwarted many legislative measures for 
building our nation by the threat of the 
veto or sustaining a veto—making it 
necessary for the advocates of worthy 
programs to have over two-thirds of the 
votes of the Congress to prevail. 

Some of the legislative programs 
which were lost to the country by veto 
or a threat of veto were: 

First. An adequate Federal housing 
program: U.S. taxpayers receive, with 
interest, repayment of loans—public 
housing has never lost a dime. 

Second. School construction program: 
There are few things more important to 
America than the education of its 
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youth—Ramsey County would have 
profited from Democratic sponsored 
education bills. 

Third, Realistic farm legislation: Pre- 
sent program costs have risen almost 
500 percent at the same time farm units 
have decreased by 900,000 and farm in- 
come has decreased 24 percent, 

Fourth. Distressed area program: 
Loans would be granted on a matching 
basis to areas which are permanently 
economically distressed and have high 
unemployment. 

Fifth. An expanded water pollution 
program: Within a few years, unless we 
work at the problem, we will be without 
an adequate supply of safe, fresh water 
for our growing population. 

Sixth. Effective old-age health care 
without the stigma of a pauper‘s oath: 
There are 16 million persons now over 
the age of 65—many of them in need of 
medical care which they cannot afford or 
get—unless they become charity cases. 

It is my fervent hope that the next 
Congress working with a do-something 
administration will get our country off 
the dead center of inaction and stagna- 
tion so that we again can assume the 
leadership that the world has so long 
expected of us as a people. 


Congressman O'Hara Reports on the 
86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr, Speak- 
er, as the 86th Congress draws to a close, 
it is appropriate that we take inventory 
of our legislative efforts. It is appropri- 
ate, too, that as representatives of the 
people we should report to those whom 
we represent. I am therefore taking this 
opportunity to speak to the people of the 
Seventh District of Michigan on the ac- 
tivities of the 86th Congress. 

This Congress has been subject to a 
great deal of criticism because it did not 
accomplish more than it has, and indeed 
it has not accomplished as much as many 
of us had hoped. On the other hand, 
this Congress has had to deal with more 
controversial issues and has carried out 
its deliberations in a greater atmosphere 
of crisis than perhaps any other peace- 
time Congress in history. 

Our efforts have been hampered by a 
Rules Committee whose only purpose at 
times seemed to be to prevent considera- 
tion of any but the most innocuous meas- 
ures. In spite of this handicap, the 86th 
Congress accomplished a great deal of 
which we can be proud. 

LABOR REFORM 


The most outstanding achievement of 
the 1st session of this Congress was the 
labor reform bill. In spite of extreme 
pressures brought to bear by some ele- 
ments of labor and management, the 
measure which finally emerged was su 
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rime sound and well worth the ef- 
rt, 

Much remains to be done in this area, 
however. The need for corrective and 
improving amendments to the labor re- 
form bill are already evident. The pro- 
Visions of the Taft-Hartley Act dealing 
with national emergency strikes are in- 
adequate and unworkable. The National 
Labor Relations Board has been conduct- 
ing an investigation of the Kohler strike 
for over 6 years, and only within the last 
Month has a decision been rendered. In- 
vestigation shows that the average time 
elapsed between the filing of an unfair 
labor practice complaint and the ren- 
dering of a decision by the NLRB is 2% 
years. Justice so long delayed is hardly 
justice at all, Congress must next year 
address itself to the problem of expedit- 
ing the procedures of the Board and of 
the courts in dealing with labor disputes. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The social security bill had some very 
Necessary and admirable provisions. So- 
cial security beneficiaries can now earn 
more without a loss of benefits, and for 

ose who do earn more than the new 

t the loss in benefits is substantially 
reduced. The requirement that a worker 
Must be at least 50 years of age to be 
eligible for disability benefits has been 
eliminated. As a result of this year's 
ents a great number of older 
beople will now qualify for benefits who 
Would otherwise be excluded. Starting 
Next year a parent who works for a son 
or daughter, outside the household, will 
be Covered. All of these changes are 
Steps in the right direction. 
Thad hoped to be able to report a gen- 


eral health insurance bill for the aged as 


one of the accomplishments of this Con- 
8tess. Unfortunately, the bill which we 
h . While it pays lipservice to the 
falth needs of the aged, continues to 
rathhold adequate protection. I voted 
it, it with reluctance and only because 
elabtadlishes a precedent which we can 
borate on and strengthen next year. 
to e system we have set up is bound 
fall of its own weight. In the long run 

0 only practical way to provide ade- 
ae health protection to our elder 
tens is to let them pay the premiums 
th form of social security taxes while 
70 are earning wages and able to do so. 
is Say that such a proposal is socialism 
n nonsense. One could say with 
Maa accuracy that our public schools, 
isti departments and parks are social- 
nity 8 ues they represent 55 

effo: n 1 
taxation: financed through public 
EDUCATION 


eee House Rules Committee stymied 
efforts to provide more Federal as- 
Botance to hard-pressed school districts. 
sche te House and the Senate passed 
mit construction bills, but the com- 
tee refused to let the bills go to con- 


f 

merne, and they died with the adjourn- 

— am reminded of what George Wash- 

sion once said: 

Mons country like this if there cannot be 

of a found to answer the common purposes 

the ducation, there is something amiss in 
Tuling political power, which requires 
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a steady, regulating and energetic hand to 
correct and control it. 


Some Federal funds are flowing to 
local school districts, however. In re- 
cent years the State of Michigan has 
received about $44 million for construc- 
tion and operation of schools in areas 
where there is substantial Federal ac- 
tivity, around such installations as Self- 
ridge Field and the Detroit Arsenal. 
Similarly, some Federal funds are flow- 
ing to our schools under the National 
Defense Education Act. It is worthwhile 
noting that under both of these pro- 
grams Federgl assistance has been pro- 
vided without Federal interference or 
control. 

With passage of the Library Services 
Act, we insured continuation of joint 
Federal-State efforts to extend public 
library services to our rural communi- 
ies, 

t MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 

Many of us had hoped to raise the 
minimum wage and to extend coverage 
to many workers not protected by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. A bill was 
passed by the House and another by the 
Senate. The conferees could not agree, 
and the committee broke up without even 
reporting to their respective Houses. As 
a result we had no minimum wage bill. 

This was the work of a coalition of 
northern and southern conservatives. 
It was, however, a success only for the 
southern Congressmen, who sought to 
help the South attract northern indus- 
try on the basis of a regional substand- 
ard wage scale. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Throughout the past year distin- 
guished experts have questioned the ade- 
quacy of our national defense effort. 
While there were some who insisted our 
defense organization was the strongest 
in the world, there were many others, I 
among them, who felt that budget con- 
siderations had been placed before our 
defense needs. 

American superiority in many fields is 
unquestioned. The atomic submarine 
and the development of the Polaris mis- 
sile will vastly increase our striking 
power. The development of rocket war- 
fare, however, raises serious doubt about 
the usefulness of big Navy carriers and 
the effectiveness of our expensive over- 
sea bases. 

Defense Department officials have ad- 
mitted the existence of a missile gap. 
Testimony before congressional commit- 
tees made it clear that we also lack ade- 
quate means to carry out a conventional 
military operation. Inadequate man- 
power, outmoded equipment, and insuf- 
ficient transport would hamper any 
limited-war effort should we need to 
act. 

In this regard I should like to make it 
clear that I derive no personal or par- 


tisan satisfaction from calling your at-. 


tention to this tragic situation. Ac- 
knowledgment of the strength of our 
enemies is not treason, however, and a 
recognition of our own weakness is a nec- 
essary first step in the elimination of 
that weakness. 

I do derive satisfaction, however, in in- 
forming you that this year the Congress 
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appropriated $600 million more for de- 
fense programs than had been requested. 
The bulk of these funds will be used to 
step up missile development and to mod- 
ernize our Armed Forces. 

Obviously, our defense problems will 
not be solved simply by the expenditure 
of more public funds, 

Administration of the Department of 
Defense has been hampered by a lack 
of continuity over the last 8 years. We 
have had three different Secretaries and 
eight different Deputy Secretaries, each 
with his own policies, each with his own 
advisers, and each with limited experi- 
ence. The much-needed overhaul of the 
Department of Defense will not be 
achieved unless administrators at the top 
policy level serve a reasonable period of 
time so that continuity of command is 
maintained. 

Even more critical, however, is the 
need for elimination and revision of 
wasteful procurement practices. More 
and more the Defense Department has 
moved away from the competitive bid 
procedure to a greater utilization of the 
so-called negotiated bid. There is ample 
evidence that we are not getting our 
military hardware at the lowest possible 
cost to the taxpayer. 

For 2 years now I have fought against 
policies that virtually prohibited utiliza- 
tion of publicly-owned arsenals and pe- 
pots for the production of military hard- 
ware, Partly as a result of my efforts, 
Chrysler Corp. was finally granted a 
contract for the production of tanks at 
the Detroit Tank Arsenal in Centerline. 
Until that contract was let, the taxpayer 
was paying three-quarters of a million 
dollars a year to maintain that plant in 
idleness. 

THE BUDGET 

The most recurrent argument of this 
Congress has been the level of Federal 
expenditures and who is responsible for 
all of the spending in Washington. 

It must be admitted that Federal ex- 
penditures are at an astronomical level, 
and the need for these expenditures is 
clear only if we understand for what the 
money has been spent. 

For fiscal 1960 we had a budget of over 
$70 billion. Of this, almost $42 billion 
was spent for national defense; 83% bil- 
lion for the foreign aid program which 
is related to our national security; $215 
billion was appropriated for atomic 
energy development and research; $544 
billion for the cost of veterans benefits, 
past, present, and future; an additional 
$9.2 billion was spent in fiscal 1960 to 
pay the interest on the national debt, the 
greatest portion of which was incurred 
in fighting World War II. As you can 
see, over 70 percent of our entire na- 
tional budget went to pay the cost of past 
wars and to protect ourselves in the 
event of possible future wars. 

An additional 85 ½ billion was spent on 
the farm support program. The rest, 
about $10 billion, paid for all other im- 
portant functions of the Government, 
including the frequently criticized wel- 
fare programs. 

During this Congress the President's 
spending requests were reduced by $2,093 
million. For my part, I supported 
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the reduction in Federal expenditures. 
As I told you before, however, I did vote 
for additional funds for national de- 
fense. I also voted for additional funds 
for expanded Government research into 
the causes, control, and prevention of 
cancer, heart disease, arthritis, blind- 
ness, mental illness, and other crippling 
and killing diseases. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Under our Constitution the sole re- 
sponsibility for initiating policies and 
executing programs of an international 
character resides in the President. 
While it can to some degree influence 
Executive decisions in this area, the 
power of the Congress is strictly limited. 
In spite of these limitations and in spite 
of the natural reluctance of the Con- 
gress to interfere with the actions of the 
President in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs, a number of important congres- 
sional actions have taken place. 

The Congress established the office and 
approved the appointment of a comp- 
troller to oversee the mutual security 
program. It placed numerous specific 
restrictions on the disbursement of funds 
under our foreign aid programs. It con- 
ducted careful and thorough investiga- 
tion of administrative practices and 
Policy decisions in the field of foreign 
relations. 

The approval of U.S. participation in 
the International Development Associa- 
tion and the establishment of the Inter- 
American Development Bank are evi- 
dences of congressional desire to change 
the emphasis in our international as- 
sistance programs from grants and gifts 
to loans. 

The Antarctic Treaty limiting the use 
of that continent by all nations to peace- 
ful purposes is perhaps a forerunner of 
more extensive international agreements 
to demilitarize areas of the world toward 
the goal of eventual disarmament and 
world peace. 

HOUSING 

An omnibus housing bill designed to 
halt the decline in home construction 
and to make more money available to 
low- and middle-income home buyers 
failed to clear the Rules Committee. In 
a last-ditch effort, however, Congress did 
pass a stopgap measure to extend the 
home-improvement loan program of 
FHA and two other housing programs 
which would otherwise have lapsed. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 

For the second time in 3 years the 
President vetoed a program authorizing 
loans and grants for the relief of chron- 
ically depressed industrial and rural labor 
surplus areas. I find it difficult to un- 
derstand the President's position on this 
measure. It was not a handout or a 
giveaway bill, but an effort to help eco- 
nomically distressed areas in this coun- 
try to help themselves in the same way 
we are helping underdeveloped countries 
around the world. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANY 

The Congress enacted a civil rights bill 
aimed at safeguarding the voting rights 
of all Americans. 

Basic new safeguards against the in- 
troduction of cancer-producing ingredi- 
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ents in our food products were enacted. 
A Measure was passed requiring the la- 
beling of hazardous and poisonous pro- 
ducts used in the home so that parents 
will know to keep them out of the reach 
of children. Home accidents in which 
children had swallowed such products 
had reached a total of 600,000 a year. 

Additional funds for the highway pro- 
gram were provided, but Congress re- 
fused to accede to the President’s request 
for another increase in the gasoline tax. 

An amendment to the Constitution was 
approved giving the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the right to vote for 
the President and Vice President. The 
Michigan Legislature will no doubt 
ratify this amendment when it meets in 
January. 

Congress authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a program for 
the distribution of surplus commodities 
to the needy by means of a food stamp 
plan. So far, however, he has not taken 
steps to use this authority. 

These are a few of the achievements 
of the 86th Congress. More than 740 
public laws have been enacted in this 
Congress. Obviously I have not men- 
tioned all of them. Nor have I dealt as 
extensively as I would have liked with 
many of the subjects I have mentioned. 
If you have questions concerning my po- 
sition on any legislative matter, please 
feel free to write me in care of my Fraser 
office, 32909 Utica Road. 

PERSONAL REPORT 

In addition to my legislative duties I 
have undertaken a great deal of other 
work in connection with my responsibi- 
lities as your spokesman in Washington. 

I have acted on a number of occasions 
as a liaison man for municipalities seek- 
ing to procure Federal assistance for 
water pollution programs and for school 
districts applying for funds under Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874. I have attended 
numerous conferences with Department 
of Defense officials in an attempt to bring 
a greater portion of Government defense 
contracts into our area. Over 500 peo- 
ple have sought and received my as- 
sistance in substantiating their claims 
for social security and veterans’ benefits, 
and in helping them solve the many 
problems which individuals have with 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

To keep you better informed of my ac- 
tivities in Washington, I have published 
a newsletter, issued press releases and 
recorded statements for the use of radio 
stations in our district. I have taught 
civic lessons in many of the high schools 
in our district, and I have at every op- 
portunity met with and spoken to so- 
cial and service groups, both to explain 
my own position on legislative matters 
and to keep them better informed of the 
workings of the Federal Government. 

In representing you in Washington I 
can honestly say that I have done my 
very best. I have diligently striven to 
maintain an independence of mind and 
to avoid undue influence by any group 
or special interest. I earnestly hope that 
my efforts have met with your approval. 
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The Democratic Platform Plank on Rural 
Electrification, as Adopted by the 
Democratic National Convention at 
Los Angeles, July 12, 1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
few weeks the American people will ex- 
ercise the greatest privilege of a free 
nation. We will choose the party 
the President and Vice President to lead 
us in the years that lie ahead. 

Our two parties have lengthy tradi- 
tions behind them, traditions that should 
give the voter a clear picture of where 
the parties stand on the major issues 
of the campaign. One of the most im- 
portant issues in the election of 1960 is 
the farm problem. In turn, one of the 
most significant aspects of the agricul- 
tural issue is the rural electrification 
program. 

Because I had the privilege this year 
of serving at the Democratic National 
Convention as assistant to the chairman 
of the platform committee, my distin- 
guished colleague and friend from Con- 
necticut, the Honorable CHESTER BOWLES, 
I was able at firsthand to watch and 
participate in the drafting of our plat- 
form. 

I am very proud of the plank of the 
Democratic Party on the rural electri- 
fication program. In Indiana the Re- 
publican Party has bitterly opposed the 
development of the REMC’s, which have 
done so much to make life better for 
farmers and their families. Indeed, the 
Republican Party's attitude toward REA 
is symbolized by the fact that the Re- 
publican Party platform of 1960 devotes 
only one sentence to the rural electrifica- 
tion program. 

Mr. Speaker, as Chairman Sam RAY- 
BURN of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, you were in 
many ways the father of REA. I know 
you must be proud of the forthright and 
forward-looking plank on this great pro- 
gram contained in the Democratic 
Party's 1960 platform. 

The text of that plank follows: 

The rural electric cooperatives celebrate 
this year the 25th anniversary of the creation 
of the Rural Electrification Administration 
under President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The Democratic Congress has successfully 
fought the efforts of the Republican’ Ad- 
ministration to cut off REA loans and force 
high-interest-rate policies on this great rural 
enterprise. 

We will maintain interest rate for REA 
co-ops and public power districts at the 
levels provided in present law. 

We deplore the administration's failure 
to provide the dynamic leadership necessary 
for g loans to rural users for gen- 
eration of power where necessary. 

We promise the co-ops active support in 
meeting the ever-growing demand for elec- 
tric power and telephone service, to be filled 
on a complete area-coverage basis without 
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requiring benefite for special-interest power 
Stoups. 
In every way we will seek to help the men, 
Women, and children whose livelihood comes 
, from the soll to achieve better housing, edu- 
Cation, health, and decent earnings and 
Working conditions. 
All these goals demand the leadership of a 
ary of Agriculture who is conversant 
With the technological and economic aspects 
of farm problems, and who is sympathetic 
With the objectives of effective farm legisla- 
tion not only for farmers but for the best 
interest of the Nation as a whole. 


The 86th Congress Sets a Forward Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
Should like to present my analysis of the 
86th Congress and invite every Ameri- 
Can, especially the good people of the 
Second District of West Virginia, to read 
it word for word. 

America is awakening to the fact that 
all is not well with our Nation either at 

Ome or abroad. Our enemy, commun- 

is getting bolder and more threaten- 

day by day. Congress has been im- 

by events on the international 

Scene and by the testimony of military 

and economic experts who challenge the 

tion view that we are in good 

Shape. Much of the time and attention 

Of the 1960 session has been spent in 

devising means of combating the dangers 

Which threaten us. Matters of particu- 

lar interest to the people of the Second 

West Virginia District may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

Defense, space, security: Concern over 
the No. 1 worry—defense—has raised the 

authorized expenditure in that 
Category to $46.6 billion, more than $600 
on above the President's request. 
$15 billion of this will be spent on 
nes, missiles, aircraft, and other 
Military equipment; $4.6 billion will go 
to Tesearch and development in atomic 
energy fields. In addition to these mili- 
tary appropriations, Congress enacted 
No less than six important measures to 
ngthen our relative position in the 
Vital matter of defense. If appropria- 
tions are used immediately for the pur- 
Pose intended, they should help to re- 
Store our prestige abroad and blunt the 
edge of insults to which we have been 
Subjected in recent months. 

International affairs: It is no less im- 
bortant to assist our friends in the free 
World than to look after our own defense 
viderests. To that end, Congress pro- 
ri $1.3 billion for economic and 

hnical assistance and other special 
Activities in a long list of allies and 
Potential allies, as well as $2.7 billion 

or strictly military assistance. The 
kautual security program was extended 
Or 1 year. In the last days of the ses- 
Sion, a special fund of $600 million was 
Set up for assistance to our Latin Ameri- 
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can neighbors to the south. These pro- 
grams are all designed to help raise eco- 
nomic conditions in the recipient 
nations to the point where freedom and 
self-respect can maintain strong govern- 
ments devoted to resistance to any for- 
eign domination. Other action of sig- 
nificance on the international front 
included: Extension for 2 years of the 
President's authority to control exports 
of strategic materials; funds to effect 
U.S. participation in International 
Bureau for Protection of Industrial 
Property; a bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Surgeon General of the United 
States to conduct an international co- 
operative program in health research, 
planning, and training; a resolution re- 
affirming the sense of Congress that 
upon achievement of disarmament 
agreements the United States should 
join with other countries in a program 
for peace. The last two of these mat- 
ters embody programs on which I have 
worked ever since I came to Congress. 
I have introduced a number of bills pro- 
viding for international study of meth- 
ods of cancer control, in particular, and 
for the establishment of a Department 
of Peace in the President’s Cabinet. 
Both of these matters deserve positive 
consideration and action. Congres- 
sional agreement on my proposals is 
now a fact. 

Domestic economy: As defense is the 
No, 1 problem in our foreign relations, 
lag in economic growth at home creates 
serious domestic difficulties. The 1960 
session of Congress acted on a wide range 
of subjects in this field. Your Repre- 
sentative spent many hours in promotion 
of three measures. The first of these was 
the depressed areas redevelopment bill, 
which would have provided technical as- 
sistance and loans for setting up or re- 
locating small business enterprises in 
areas of substantial unemployment, a 
service similar in nature but much less 
expensive than economic aid for foreign 
countries. This bill was specifically 
tailored for conditions in West Virginia 
and in other depressed areas scattered 
over the country. The bill was passed 
twice by the Congress and vetoed each 
time. Another bill, under my cosponsor- 
ship, authorizes comprehensive develop- 
ment of national forests for timber uses, 
grazing, land and mineral resources, and 
recreation. Some 50 Congressmen joined 
in introducing similar bills, showing the 
widespread popularity of the idea. 
Forests constitute one of the most valu- 
able assets of West Virginia, and their 
scientific development and use will add 
significantly to the local economy. This 
measure was finally approved by the 
President. A third bill for which I was 
cosponsor created an Office of Coal Re- 
search to find new uses for our fuel re- 
sources. Other matters affecting the do- 
mestic economy to which I gave special 
attention include: The creation of an 
Agricultural Research and Development 
Commission to find new industrial uses 
for farm products; the establishment of 
an Office of Water Pollution Control and 
an appropriation to assist local govern- 
ments in sewer construction—vetoed; 
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amendments to the Small Business In- 
vestment Act extending credit to small 
business enterprises and increasing its 
working capital; authorization of $1 bil- 
lion for each of the next 2 years in Fed- 
eral aid for highway construction, of 
which West Virginia will get a share. 
The public works authorization of $1.4 
billion for flood contral projects and im- 
provements to navigation contain more 
than $21 million for programs in our 
State. 

Labor: The millions of unemployed 
in the United States furnish eloquent 
evidence that our boasted prosperity does 
not extend to important segments of our 
population. Jobs ought to grow as fast 
as available workers, and I have no apol- 
ogy for my intense interest in projects 
and programs, both public and private, 
which will furnish job opportunities and 
increase the earnings of workers. The 
$21 million for flood control and locks 
and dams in the rivers of the State of 
West Virginia provide work opportu- 
nities in an otherwise depressed area. 
Congressional authorization has been 
given for the expenditure of some $79 
million for the Naval Radio Research 
Station at Sugar Grove, W. Va., in Pen- 
dleton County. This includes an ap- 
propriation for this year of $17,800,000, 
with other millions yet to come. Scien- 
tists say the Sugar Grove project will be 
the “Eighth Wonder of the World.” The 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory 
of the National Science Foundation, lo- 
cated at Green Bank, Pocahontas Coun- 
ty, W. Va., is now being constructed at a 
cost of some $10 to $12 million. This in- 
stallation is employing highly skilled and 
well-paid workers. The Internal Rey- 
enue Service Computer Center at Mar- 
tinsburg in Berkeley County will soon 
be under construction at a cost of ap- 
proximately $3,500,000. Approximately 
289 acres of ground in Jefferson County 
have been secured to develop an Army 
Communications Center. The Bureau 
of Mines Station at Morgantown now 
employs 224 persons, with a payroll of 
$58,640 every 2 weeks and with a total 
authorization of over $2 million an- 
nually. 

I have worked diligently with all Gov- 
ernment agencies to reactivate the Mor- 
gantown Ordnance Works and I have 
been assured by high Government offi- 
cials that the chances are good for put- 
ting the plant back into operation. In 
the early 1950’s, when operations had 
ceased at this chemical facility in Mor- 
gantown, I worked diligently and was 
sugcessful in having the Army lease 
the plant to private enterprise and oper- 
ations were resumed. Airport improve- 
ments at Morgantown have been ap- 
proved and $671,000 in Federal funds al- 
located to complete the job. A new Fed- 
eral building is being constructed at 
Martinsburg at a cost of $1,400,000. At 
least nine new post offices in the Second 
District have either been constructed or 
are currently scheduled for construction. 
These are located at Petersburg, King- 
wood, Shepherdstown, Romney, Moore- 
field, Westover, Star City, and Paw Paw. 
New offices for Elkins and Morgantown 
are on the planning list. 
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Incidently, these post offices under & 
new plan are being constructed by pri- 
vate enterprise under a long-term lease 
to the Government. They will therefore 
be subject to local taxation and add to 
the tax base instead of subtracting from 
it. With the assistance of Federal ap- 
propriations, for which I voted and ac- 
tively worked, hospitals have been built 
or planned for Romney, Petersburg, 
Webster Springs, Philippi, Kingwood, 
Morgantown, and Martinsburg. The fish 
hatchery in Randolph County was es- 
tablished by a bill for which I was co- 
sponsor. The Elkins Airport bill saved 
the city of Elkins approximately $100,- 
000. The armory at Keyser is nearing 
completion, and the Elkins Armory will 
soon be constructed. Both of these 
armories were made possible by Federal 
matching funds for which I worked 
ceaselessly until they were made avail- 
able. 

In 1958, the most recent year for which 
complete figures are available, total Fed- 
eral payments in West Virginia for old- 
age and survivors benefits, for veterans’ 
programs, railroad retirement and unem- 
ployment plans, and unemployment in- 
surance amounted to the impressive sum 
of $450 million. All these projects and 
benefits turn loose money in the Second 
District which is used for the procure- 
ment of an endless variety of goods and 
supplies, for the employment of workers, 
and for new and important services. 
And every one of them involves constant 
alertness and attenticn on the part of 
your Congressman. 

Veterans: No fewer than 10 important 
items of veterans’ legislation emerged 
from the 1960 session. The list will in- 
dicate the nature of the benefits and 
services provided, and will demonstrate 
the fact that our ex-servicemen have 
been neither forgotten nor neglected. 
They are: Extension for 2 years of au- 
thority for direct and guaranteed loans 
to veterans for homes, farms, or business; 
waiver of premiums on national life in- 
surance policies for certain totally dis- 
abled veterans; permission to convert or 
exchange national life insurance policies 
to a new, modified plan; additional com- 
pensation for disabled veterans with 
more than three children; additional 
compensation for certain disabled vet- 
erans; provisions for the services of cp- 
tometrists to veterans with service-con- 
nected eye conditions; authorization for 
involuntary retirement after 20 years’ 
service of Air Force and Army officers 
who fail to meet selection requirements 
for promotion three or four times; incen- 
tive pay for service on nuclear-powered 
submarines; amendments to the Reserve 
Officers Personnel Act to equalize promo- 
tion opportunity in various branches of 
the Armed Forces; and posthumous 
awards to the four chaplains. 

Numerous other bills engaged the at- 
tention of Congress, but failed to reach 
final action during the 1960 session. 

Health, education, welfare: In these 
fields, obstructionists in the administra- 
tion and among some ultraconservatives 
in Congress cut off forward-looking 
action on several important matters. A 
realistic proposal for health care for the 
aged was watered down, but pushed 
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through in the best form that could be 
had at this time. Threats of a Presi- 
dential veto precluded any satisfactory 
school-aid bill. A new minimum wage 
bill suffered the same fate. Constructive 
action on a number of matters was 
taken, the list including such items of 
District interest as the extension of the 
special milk program for school children, 
with an increased appropriation of $10 
million; tightening of control over use of 
coal-tar coloring in food, drugs, and cos- 
metics; redefinition of certain narcotic 
drugs, with tightened control over their 
manufacture and sale; new regulations 
to curb the use of the mails to distribute 
obscene and fraudulent matter. 

Miscellaneous: A bill which I co- 
sponsored authorizing the purchase of 
Storer College and other land at a cost 
of $300,000 for addition to the Harpers 
Ferry National Monument will add mate- 
rially to the attractiveness of this his- 
toric site, which already entertains more 
visitors than any other monument in the 
United States except one. Serving the 
needs of these tourists adds significantly 
to the prosperity of the locality. 

As a disabled veteran of World War II 
and the father of six children who are 
attending the public schools of West Vir- 
ginia, I assure the people of the Second 
District, whom I have the honor and the 
privilege of representing in the Con- 
gress—as well as every American—that I 
will always continue to work and fight 
for those things which will strengthen 
our Nation and make it a better place in 
which to live and to bring up their chil- 
dren and mine. 

Every Member of the Congress is re- 
sponsible for his actions to his own con- 
science, to his constituents, to this in- 
comparable Republic, to world opinion, 
and, in the last analysis, to that Supreme 
Power which guards our destiny and 
shapes our ends. In this spirit, we sub- 
mit our record, both individually and 
collectively, to those who must be our 
judge. 


Report by Congressman Laurence Curtis 
to the People of the 10th Congressional 
District of Maszachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, with the adjournment of the 
86th Congress, I give an accounting of 
my stewardship as Congressman to the 
people of the 10th Congressional District 
of Massachusetts, comprising nearly 
one-third of Boston, wards 4, 5, 10, 12, 
19, 20, 21, Newton, and Brookline. This 
is my first report of this nature, al- 
though I have made newsletter reports 
published in the local papers. 

THE COLD WAR 


The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on which I have served for 3 
years, is the committee most closely con- 
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cerned with the nonmilitary aspects of 
the cold war. The cold war underlies 
and affects most of the other problems, 
domestic and foreign, confronting our 
country. The defense effort and other 
cold war activities cost the American 
people more than half of its hard-earned 
tax dollars. I, therefore, report first on 
my work as a member of this committee. 

My votes have been cast with these 
facts in mind: the realization that the 
present nonmilitary aggression against 
the United States is war; that threats of 
rocket retaliation against us have been 
voiced by Chairman Khrushchev; that 
Americans must have strong hearts and 
steady nerves, and that it may be neces- 
sary to risk war in order to avoid certain 
war; that once a country gives in to 
threats, it remains subject to blackmail, 
and is on the road to appeasement which 
can lead only to eventual war, or sur- 
render and enslavement. 

I have supported the President's for- 
eign policies and foreign aid. known as 
mutual security. I have seen this pro- 
gram in action while on a study mission 
with other members of the committee 
to the Far East and around the world 
last year. I believe that technical co- 
operation and economic assistance must 
receive greater emphasis, with less em- 
phasis on military pacts and military 
assistance. I believe that more of our 
aid should be handled on a multilateral 
basis in cooperation with other free 
world countries. 

The great objective is to show the peo- 
ple of less developed areas who are striv- 
ing to raise their standards of living that 
they can do so in freedom rather than 
by succumbing to false but to them al- 
luring doctrines of communism, Should 
they choose the path of slavery, centers 
of hostile power may develop even in our 
own hemisphere. The balance of world 
power could swing against the free world 
and endanger our own national security. 

A STRONG DEFENSE 


I have been discussing the nonmilitary 
aspects of the cold war, with which the 
Foreign Affairs Committee is particularly 
concerned, 

As to the military threat against the 
free world, I have supported a strong 
defense, and have consistently voted for 
appropriations for that purpose. I have 
voted for increased appropriations where 
the amounts requested by the President 
had been cut by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

THE MIDDLE EAST AND CUBA 


As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I was glad to support the ac- 
tion of that committee aimed at promot- 
ing peace in the Middle East. Amend- 
ments to the mutual security law spon- 
sored by that committee upheld freedom 
of the seas and condemned economic 
warfare—blockades and boycotts. This 
was, of course, aimed at the illegal block- 
ade of Israeli shipping through the Suez 
Canal and the economic warfare waged 
against Israel by her neighbors. 

The amendment provides that our 
principles in opposition to these practices 
shall be applied in the administration of 
foreign aid. 

The mutual security legislation also 
condemned discrimination against 
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American citizens based on race or re- 
ligion. This was aimed particularly at 
the Middle East, where such discrimina- 
tion has existed. 

The situation in Cuba was also taken 
up in this legislation. It prohibited the 
use of foreign aid funds to countries di- 
rectly or indirectly selling arms to the 
Castro regime or giving or loaning mil- 
itary or economic aid. 

DOMESTIC ISSUES 


Civil rights legislation, to protect the 
constitutional rights of minority groups, 
has had my strong and active support. 
Two great acts on civil rights have re- 
cently been passed by the Congress. 
When the 1957 act was before the Con- 
gress, I was a member of the Committee 
cn the Judiciary which was handling the 
legislation and so was in a good position 
to give the measure strong support. I 
Was glad to take part in the debates on 
this year’s bill, voicing strong support. 

Both bills were focused on protecting 
the right to vote. This is a key right be- 
Cause, if widely exercised, it can unlock 
the door to the protection of other rights. 
Other rights were also acted upon, such 
as protection from bombings. There 
have also been strong advances in the 
Protection of civil rights through admin- 
istrative action. All of these advances 
have had my undivided support. 

The immigration laws are still marred 
by the taint of some discriminatory pro- 
Visions, I have supported efforts to 
amend them and have filed bills seeking 
this objective. 

On the other domestic issues, I have 
On the whole followed the President’s 

ership, avoiding the extremes on 
either side. I supported the more mod- 
erate approach to the minimum wage 
tion and medical care for the 
elderly. 

The bill passed by the Congress on the 
latter subject goes further than many 
People realize, and will be a big step for- 
Ward in the long battle against poverty 
and underprivilege. 

The other approach to the problem, 
favored by many, which keyed the medi- 
Cal care to the old age and survivors in- 
Surance program, did not in fact come 
before the House for vote. The House 
Ways and Means Committee, which had 
Jurisdiction, and which is of course dom- 
inated by the majority party, decided not 
to bring forward a bill keyed to social 
Security insurance, and floor amend- 
Ments were not in order. 

I was glad to support other changes 
in the social security law which were 
Enacted this year. One made it possible 
for beneficiaries to receive disability in- 
Surance benefits before attaining 50 
Years of age. Another increased the 
81.200 earnings limitation for persons 
Who have retired on Social Security by 
about $150. I had filed a bill to raise the 
limit to $2,400, and regret that the pro- 
Vision adopted did not go further. This 
Subject will probably be taken up again 
Next year. 

I have voted for and supported bills 

ving Federal aid for school construc- 

housing, and slum clearance. I 
have opposed overcentralization of power 
in Washington, and shall refer to this in 
Connection with a bill I filed to protect 
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agencies formed under interstate com- 
pacts from unwarranted Federal inter- 


ference. 


I have cast my votes in a direction 
which I believed would promote a free 
economy, sound money and wise govern- 
mental economy. 

MASSACHUSETTS PROBLEMS 


Problems affecting Massachusetts have 
of course received my special attention. 

Some of the Federal aid programs have 
a tendency to drain money unfairly from 
Massachusetts taxpayers for the benefit 
of other sections of the country whose 
industries are in competition with ours. 

Massachusetts people are of course 
ready to do their fair share on problems 
of truly national interest and national 
importance, but it is necessary to be 
constantly on the alert to see that Fed- 
eral aid is not taken advantage of by 
other areas whose combined legislative 
power is great, to the disadvantage of 
Massachusetts. 

I have opposed Federal aid programs 
which I believed were going too much into 
local problems to the disadvantage of 
Massachusetts. I have taken the floor 
in debate to oppose the “formula for dis- 
tribution” of Federal aid when I felt it 
was unfairly weighted with factors which 
resulted in discriminatory treatment of 
Massachusetts. This must be a constant 
battle. 

Some of the problems affecting Massa - 
chusetts must also be handled on the ad- 
ministrative level rather than through 
legislation. Many times the entire Mas- 
sachusetts delegation, Democrats and 
Republicans, have taken action in sup- 
port of procedures which will be helpful 
to Massachusetts. I have joined whole- 
heartedly in these efforts, and have also 
personally taken up these problems with 
the departments concerned. 

The problems to which I refer relate 
to such matters as: Tariff protection of 
Massachusetts industries; protection of 
small business, which is of particular 
importance in Massachusetts; freight 
rates which are disériminatory against 
the port of Boston; the allocation of Fed- 
eral sugar purchases which can be un- 
favorable to the local candy industry 
and other Massachusetts consumers by 
forcing them to purchase less advanta- 
geously from the Chicago market largely 
fed by beet sugar than they could pur- 
chase from local refineries handling cane 
sugar imported by sea; limitations on 
imports of residual oil, which hurt our 
area. 

VOTING RECORD 

Beliving that most people would be in- 
terested in key votes on important legis- 
lation, I am including here my record on 
certain votes picked by the New York 
Times as the key rolicall votes of the 
86th Congress. The New York Times 
picked 11 such votes before the House in 
1959, at the Ist session of the present 
86th Congress, and 9 before the House 
in 1960 during the 2d session. Here they 
are: : 

Nrw Long Times Key ROLLCALL Votes, 1959 

(The first paragraph after each number 
was copied from the New York Times. The 
further description of the issues was com- 
piled by Congressman CURTIS.) 

1. Hawali statehood: 
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March 12, 1959: Passage of bill. Passed: 
Yea, 323; nay, 89. Democrats: Yea, 203; nay, ` 
65. Republicans: Yea, 120; nay, 24. 

Curtis voted for Hawailan statehood. 

2. Airport construction; 

March 19, 1959: Passage of first House bill, 
Passed: Yea, 272; nay, 134. Democrats: Yea, 
242; nay, 25. Republicans: Yea, 30; nay, 109. 

This bill provided Federal aid for airport 
construction in amounts opposed by the 
President as excessive. Curtis voted against 
it. 

The amounts were subsequently greatly re- 
duced by a committee on conference between 
the two branches, and the bill was enacted 
and signed by the President. Curtis at that 
time voted for it. 

3. Rural Electrification Administration: 

April 30, 1959: Passage of bill over Presi- 
dent's veto (two-thirds vote required). 
Falled to pass: Yea, 280; nay, 146, Demo- 
crats: Yea, 274; nay, 4. Republicans: Yea, 
6; nay, 142. 

This bill sought to strip the Secretary of 
Agriculture of important controls over the 
Rural Electrification Administration, It was 
vetoed by the President. Curris voted to 
sustain the veto. 

4. Tennessee Valley Authority bonds: 

May 7, 1959: Passage of bill. Passed: Yea, 
245; nay, 170. Democrats: Yea, 238; nay, 
31. Republicans: Yea, 7; Nay, 139. 

This bill provided for further on 
of the public power facilities of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority by permitting self- 
financing by TVA. It was opposed on the 
ground that the bill provided insufficient 
Federal financial and budgetary control. 
Curtis voted against the bill. 

Subsequently the bill was improved by 
Senate amendments, was enacted and signed 
by the President. 

5. Wheat program: 

June 18, 1959: Adoption of conference 
report. Rejected: Yea, 202; nay, 214. Dem- 
ocrats: Yea, 195; nay, 71. Republicans: Yea, 
7, nay, 143. 

This bill was opposed on the ground that 
it would intensify rather than improve the 
problem of surplus wheat. It was later 
vetoed by the President. He said: “The 
proposed return to the discredited high 
rigid price supports would hasten the com- 
plete collapse of the entire wheat program.” 
Curtis voted against adoption of the con- 
ference report, which was in effect a vote 
against the bill. 

6. Foreign aid authorization: 

June 18, 1959: Passage of bill. Passed: 
Yea, 271; nay, 142. Democrats: Yea, 182; 
nay, 83. Republicans: Yea, 89; nay, 59. 

This was the mutual security (foreign 
aid) authorization bill. It made moderate 
cuts in the amounts requested by the Presi- 
dent. It was opposed mainly by those de- 
string deeper cuts, Curtis voted for it. 

7. Housing: z 

June 23, 1959: Adoption of conference re- 
port. Adopted: Yea, 241; nay, 177. Demo- 
crats: Yea, 222; nay, 51. Republicans: Yea, 
19; nay, 126.. m 

This was the first of three housing. bills, 
It was opposed by the President as exces- 
sive in many respects, and was later vetoed. 
Curtis voted against the adoption of the 
confererce report, which was in effect a vote 
against the bill. 

Subscquently, a second bill, also regarded 
by the President as excessive, was passed 
and vetoed. Finally, a bill more in line with 
Presidential policy was passed and became 
law, and Curtis then voted for it. 

8. Federal-State law conflict: 

June 24, 1959: Passage of bill. Passed: 
Yea, 225; nay, 192. Democrats: Yea, 111; 
nay, 162. Republicans: Yea, 114; nay, 30. 

This was the so-called States rights 
bill, H.R. 3, relating to preemption. It 
sought to limit the Supreme Court in its 
interpretation of Federal statutes in relation 
to possible confilcts with State statutes. It 
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was opposed mainly on account of its retro- 
active effect, being applicable to past as well 
as future statutes, which opponents claimed 
would unsettle past decisions and require 
relitigation. Cunris voted against the bill. 
It was not acted upon by the Senate. 

9. Labor bill: 

August 13, 1959: Lanprum, Democrat, of 
Georgia, and GRIFFIN, Republican, of Mich- 
igan, amendment to substitute for the com- 
mittee bill the language of their bill, con- 
taining curbs on secondary boycotts and or- 
ganization and recognition picketing, and 
giving the States power to handle “no man’s 
land" labor disputes. Agreed to: Yea, 229; 
nay, 201. Democrats: Yea, 95; nay, 184. 
Republicans; Yea, 134; nay, 17. 

This was the crucial House vote on the 
labor reform bill which subsequently became 
law. It was to substitute the stiffer Land- 
rum-Griffin bill for the bill which had been 
reported by the House Committee. Substi- 
tution prevailed. The bill as so amended 
was passed by the House. After slight mod- 
ifications by a committee on conference be- 
tween the branches, it was enacted and 
signed by the President. Curtis voted for 
substitution, 

10. Public works appropriation: 

September 2, 1959. Passage of the bill over 
the President's veto (two-thirds majority 
required). Failed to pass: Yea, 274; nay, 
138. Democrats: Yea, 263, nay, 6. Republi- 
cans: Yea, 11; nay, 132. 

This was the first “pork barrel” bill, pro- 
viding money for hundreds of rivers and 
harbors improyements, flood control, recla- 
mation and power projects all over the coun- 
try. It was vetoed by the President as ex- 
cessive, principally on account of 67 un- 
budgeted new starts, which would have in- 
volved large future commitments. CURTIS 
voted to sustain the veto. 

11, Public works appropriation: 

(Second bill.) September 10, 1959: Pass- 
age of the bill over the President's veto (two- 
thirds majority required). Passed: Yea, 280; 
nay, 121. Democrats: Yea, 260; nay, 5. Re- 
publicans: Yea, 20; nay, 116. 

This was the second “pork barrel“ bill, 
passed with little change after the first one 
was vetoed. It still contained the 67 un- 
budgeted new starts. The President again 
vetoed it, but it was passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. Curtis voted to sustain the 
veto. 


New York Times’ Key ROLLCALL Vores, 1960 


1. Water pollution veto: 

February 25, 1960: Motion to pass, over the 
President's veto, amendments to the Water 
Pollution Control Act raising Federal grants 
to the States for sewage plant construction 
to $90 million a year. Two-thirds majority, 
or 271 votes, required for passage. Rejected: 
Yea, 249; nay, 157. Democrats: Yea, 234: nay, 
27. Republicans: Yea, 15; nay, 130. Cunris 
voted nay. I favored the President's more 
moderate approach. 

2. Civil rights: 

March 24, 1960: Motion to pass the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960, making obstruction of 
integration in the schools a crime and pro- 
viding Federal referees in voter-registration 
disputes. Passed: Yea, 311; nay, 109. Demo- 
erats: Yea, 179, nay, 94. Republicans: Yea, 
132; nay, 15. Curtis voted yea. 

3, Aid to schools, Powell amendment: 

May 26, 1960: PowELL, Democrat, of New 
York, amendment to the School Construc- 
tion Act of 1960 barring Federal funds to 
segregated school systems. Passed: Yea, 218; 
nay, 181. Democrats: Yea, 100; nay, 160. 
Republicans: Yea, 118; nay, 21. Curtis voted 
yea. I did not want money of Massachusetts 
taxpayers to be spent on segregated schools. 

4. Aid to schools, passage: 

May 26, 1960: Passage of school bill as 
amended, authorizing $325 million a year for 
4 years for school construction. Passed: 
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Yea, 206; nay, 189. Democrats: Yea, 162; 
nay, 97. Republicans: Tea, 44; nay, 92. 
Curtis voted year. 

5. Foreign aid: 

June 17, 1960: Taner, Republican, of New 
York, amendment to mutual security ap- 
propriation, 1961, restoring $200 million of 
& $400 million cut in the President's foreign 
aid requests. Passed: Yea, 212; nay, 173. 
Democrats: Yea, 15; nay, 138. Republicans: 
Yea, 107; nay, 34. Curtis voted yea. 

6. Health care for aged: 

June 23, 1960: Omnibus social security bill 
providing increased benefits under existing 
programs and authorizing Federal grants for 
medical care programs that may or may not 
be established by the States for needy per- 
sons 65 years of age and over. Passed: Yea, 
381; nay, 23, Democrats: Yea, 244; nay, 16. 
Republicans: Yea, 137; nay, 7. Curtis voted 

ea. 

á 7. Wheat: 

June 23, 1960: Farm Surplus Reduction 
Act of 1960, raising price supports and re- 
ducing acreage. Rejected: Yea, 171; nay, 236. 
Democrats: Yea, 162; nay, 100. Republicans: 
Yea, 9; nay, 136. Curtis voted nay. 

8. Minimum wage: 

June 30, 1960: Krrcenin, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, substitute for committee 
amendmeuts to Fair Labor Standards Act, 
reducing increase in minimum wage from 
$1.25 to $1.15 an hour and limiting exten- 
sion of coverage. Passed: Yea, 211; nay, 203. 
Democrats: Yea, 90; nay, 176. Republicans: 
Yea, 121; nay, 27. Curtis voted yea. 

9. Pay raise veto: 

July 1, 1960. Motion to pass Postal and 
Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act of 
1960 over the President’s veto. Two-thirds 
majority required for passage. Passed: Yea, 
345; nay, 60. Democrats: Yea, 256; nay, 13. 
Republicans: Yea, 89; nay, 56. Curtis voted 
nay. 

CURTIS’ FIGHT TO PROTECT MASSACHUSETTS 
ACENCIES FROM UNWARRANTED FEDERAL IN- 
TERFERENCE 
The fight for home rule and against 

unwarranted Federal interference must 

be a continuous one. Government 
should be kept close to the people, and 
local control of local matters is a corner- 
stone of American democracy. Federal 
power has a tendency to feed on itself. 

The danger of overcentralization of gov- 

ernmental powers in Washington needs 

continual watching. 

In support of these principles, I filed 
a bill to protect an agency formed under 
an interstate compact, to which Massa- 
chusetts was a party, from unwarranted 
Federal interference. 

This interference was threatened be- 
cause Congress had insisted on its right 
to investigate the Port of New York Au- 
thority, an agency formed under an in- 
terstate compact, and the principle relied 
upon was broad enough to pose a threat 
to other agencies. 

In the New York case the right of 
investigation was challenged by Gover- 
nor Rockefeller, of New York, and by 
Governor Meyner, of New Jersey, and by 
the Port of New York Authority itself. 
Three officials of that authority who re- 
fused to produce certain documents were 
cited for contempt of Congress. 

The New England Interstate Water 
Pollution Control Commission informed 
me that it felt that the assertion of Fed- 
eral power in the New York case pre- 
sented a threat to that Commission. I 
filed a bill to protect that Commission 
from unwarranted Federal interference. 
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In the New York case, the claim that 
Congress had the right to investigate was 
based on the requirement of the Consti- 
tution that States shall not enter into 
interstate compacts without congres- 
sional consent. My bill seeks to make it 
clear that the consent heretofore given 
to the New England Interstate Water 
Pollution Control Compact shall not 
carry with it any right of the Congress 
to investigate or regulate the acts of the 
Commission formed under that compact. 

This bill raises an important question 
of Federal-State relations. The main 
purpose of interstate compacts is to find 
a way of avoiding the constant growth 
and concentration of Federal power, and 
to make provision for the States to as- 
sume responsibilities and act effectively 
in matters of local concern as to which 
State cooperation was desirable. This 
purpose is prejudiced, if not defeated, 
by the claim that the Congress has the 
right to investigate and regulate the 
activities of agencies formed under in- 
terstate compacts. 

While my bill was filed too late for 
action in the last session, it brought this 
problem to public attention and has re- 
ceived much favorable comment. 

OTHER CURTIS BILLS 


It is the practice of some Congress- 
men to file many bills. These are often 
repetitions of other bills already before 
the Congress on subjects of popular in- 
terest. I have not followed that prac- 
tice, but have limited my bills to mat- 
ters of special interest to the district, 
or to matters which I felt were other- 
wise insufficiently covered. 

Among Curtis bills of general interest, 
the objectives of which were favorably 
acted upon, were the following: 

To reduce from 65 to 62 the age at 
which a single woman can qualify for 
admission to a low-rent housing project 
and the age at which a woman can qual- 
ify her family for admission to a project 
designed specifically for elderly families. 
This provision was included in the 
housing bill of 1959. 

To control bombings, usually mani- 
festations of racial discrimination. This 
objective was included in the 1960 Civil 
Rights Act. 

A House resolution honoring and con- 
gratulating Arthur Fiedler on his 30th 
anniversary as conductor of the Boston 
Pops Orchestra. It was passed by the 
House, no Senate action necessary. 

To increase social security earnings 
limitations to $2,400 per annum. This 
was included in greatly reduced form in 
the Social Security Amendments of 1960. 

A resolution to express indignation of 
Congress with the desecration of places 
of worship. This objective was partly 
included in the bombing provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960. 

PRIVATE BILLS 


During the 2d session of the 86th Con- 
gress in 1959 and 1960, I filed 15 private 
bills. These relate to individual prob- 
lems and seek special legislation regard- 
ing immigration matters or private 
claims against the Government or by the 
Government against the individual. 
They usually seek an exception to some 
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law or regulation which would create 
hardship if literally applied. 

These are difficult bills on which to 
secure favorable action, but the action 
on the Curtis bills was gratifying: 

Five of the Curtis bills were enacted; 

One was passed by the House but not 
by the Senate: 

The objective of one was accomplished 
by administrative action; 

Several were filed too late for action by 
the 86th Congress and will be brought 
up again next year. ‘ 

This was an unusually favorable bat- 
ting average for this type of legislation. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 


I believe that one of my major duties 
is to see to it that constituents are fairly 
treated in all their dealings with the Fed- 
eral Government. I have maintained 
Offices open the year around in both 
Boston and Washington for every pos- 
sible service to constituents. I have con- 
ducted periodic meetings with constitu- 
ents in every section of the district. 

My newsletter published in the local 
Press seeks to keep people in touch with 
Matters of interest in Washington and 
report on my activities. I write these 
letters myself, and do the necessary re- 
Search myself. 

CONCLUSION 

In closing this report, I express my ap- 
Preciation tothe people of the 10th Dis- 
trict for the honor and privilege of rep- 
Tesenting them in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Current Status of the Passamaquoddy 
Tidal Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, our na- 
security is indispensably tied to 
Maximum economic growth. Equally, 
indispensable, therefore, to our national 
Security is the development of electrical 
Power, As we well know, this kind of 
energy is the lifeblood of industry. Not 
Only is electrical power the lifeblood of 
industry, but we further know that the 
growth rate of any industrial economy is 
determined and measured by the growth 
Tate of electrical power development. A 
than maximum rate of power devel- 
opment results in a less than maximum 
rate of economic growth. This is a situ- 
ation we just cannot afford, especially 
When we are reminded that the Soviets 
are estimated to be well ahead of their 
Schedule of hydropower development and 
that by 1975 if they merely remain on 
Schedule, their hydropower output may 
our own. 

I am calling these items to your atten- 
tion, prefatory to my remarks on the 
Current status of the Passamaquoddy 
Project because it would seem that I 
Would be remiss in my duty to the peo- 
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ple of my district and State and the 
Nation if I did not indicate the vital im- 
portance of Quoddy not only to the 
economy of the State of Maine, but to 
the national economy as well, especially 
when we reflect upon the rapid advance- 
ment of the Soviets. ; 

What then is the present status of the 
Quoddy project? I am pleased to note 
that solid commitments are now being 
made to the development of this project. 
As an example, Mr. Speaker, I would in- 
sert the following: 

THE Democratic PLATFORM: THE RIGHTS OF 
Man 


(Report of the committee on resolutions and 
platform as adopted by the Democratic 
National Convention, Los Angeles, July 
12, 1960) 

The Republican administration would turn 
the clock back to the days before the New 
Deal, in an effort to divert the benefits of the 
great natural energy resources from all the 
people to a favored few. It has followed for 
many years a “no new starts” policy. 

It has stalled atomic energy development; 
it has sought to cripple rural electrification. 

It has closed the pilot plant on getting oll 
from shale. 

It has harassed and hampered the TVA. 

We reject this, philosophy and these pol- 
icies. The people are entitled to use profit- 
ably what they already own. 

The Democratic administration instead 
will foster the development of efficient re- 
gional giant power systems from all sources, 
including water, tidal, and nuclear power, to 
supply low-cost electricity to all retail elec- 
tric systems, public, private, and cooperative. 

The Democratic administration will con- 
tinue to develop yardsticks“ for measuring 
the rates of private utility systems. This 
means meeting the needs of rural electric 
cooperatives for low-interest loans for dis- 
tribution, transmission and generation facil- 
ities; Federal transmission facilities, where 
appropriate, to provide efficient low-cost 
power supply; and strict enforcement of the 
public-preference clause in power marketing. 

The Democratic administration will sup- 
port continued study and research on energy 
fuel resources, including new sources in 
wind, and sun. It will push forward with 
the Passamaquoddy tidal power project with 
its great promise of-cheaper power and 
expanded prosperity for the people of New 
England. 


It was also a pleasing and happy ex- 
perience for me to hear the remarks of 
Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY: 

THE DREAM OF PASSAMAQUODDY 


(Excerpts of address by Senator Jo F. 
KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, at 
Maine Democratic Party issues conference 
banquet, Augusta, Maine, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1959.) 

Let us examine the impact of this coming 
revolutionary decade on the State of Maine, 
selecting only one vital area: The demand 
for electrical energy. By 1970, this State 
alone, according to official estimates, will 
need 405,000 more kilowatts of capacity than 
all existing and planned private power 
sources can possibly supply. Without this 
added power, your industrial development, 
your competitive status, your business costs 


and home conveniences, will all lag behind 


other parts of the country. But there is an 
answer—an answer now based on & solid, 
factual study—and that answer is a dream 
40 years old that must now become a reality: 
Passamaquoddy. 

The recent report of the International 
Passamaquoddy Engineering Board fully 
justifies all the years of urging, planning 
and hoping. Soon after I took my oath of 
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office as Senator, nearly 7 years ago, I urged 
an immediate study of the economic feasi- 
bility of harnessing these huge tides which 
surge and recede every day through Passama- 
quoddy and Cobscook Bays. I said then that 
such a study was urgently needed if we were 
to plan and prepare for the pressing power 
needs of Maine and all New Engiand. And 
it is clear from this recent report that to 
tap this fantestic flow of 70 billion cubic 
feet of water each day would be a tremendous 
spur to the economic growth of Maine, and 
New England, and the entire United States. 

I do not say that it is a simple under- 
taking. It will require vision and effort 
and leadership—more than we have been 
accustomed to in recent years. It will take 
money—tmore- than many would like to 
spend. But if we have leaders who are will- 
ing to lock ahead—who are willing to spend 
money now in order to reap vast returns in 
the future—then we can look forward to a 
new supply of 550,000 kilowatts—to some 
1 million tourists a year coming to view 
one of the most spectacular products of 
modern technology—to the attraction of in- 
numerable new industries with growing 
power needs—and to the regeneration of the 
whole economy of Maine and Washington 
County in particular. 

I know something of Maine's economic 
problems—for we see them in Massachusetts 
as well: the problems of the hard-hit textile 
and fish industries, the problems of chron- 
ically depressed areas, the problems of 
transportation, unfair competition and so- 
called “economic old age.“ But I also know 
the advantages which Maine possesses: a 
highly skilled and well-educated labor force, 
easy access to oversea raw materials, and 
abundant supplies of fresh water. Combine 
these assets with a tremendous new supply 
of power at Passamaquoddy and Rankin 
Rapids—and new industries will flock to 
Maine. 

This is not a relief measure, born of the 
Great Depression, that we are talking about. 
It is not a visionary dream—or an expensive 
pork-barrel project. We are talking about 
a great national asset, like TVA, the Grand 
Coulee Dam or the St. Lawrence Seaway. It 
is, moreover, a great undertaking in peace- 
Tul international cooperation. For New 
Brunswick and all.of Canada also need power 
to expand their economies. As in the case 
of the seaway, their needs and their prob- 
lems will also be considered along with our 
own in determining the precise form this 
project will take. 

But even if the United States must go it 
alone, the combined Passamaquoddy and 
Rankin Rapids projects will not meet all of - 
Maine's power needs by the year 1980. And 
if the power is to be shared with Canada, it 
will not even fulfill your additional needs 
in 1970. In short, there is no time to be 
wasted. The money, the labor, the plans 
and the contracts and the equipment—on 
all of these a start must be made in the near 
future. 


It will be a breathless und e 
of the most impressive wonders of the mod- 
ern world. It need not—it should not—be 
a partisan undertaking. Both parties have 
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Co James C. OLIVER, Democrat, 
First District, Maine, announced today after 
a meeting in his office, “That there is no 
question in my mind that there is a sin- 
cere conyiction on the part of all present 
today that the Passamaquoddy tidal power 
project will be realized at a time not as re- 
mote in the future as some would have us 
believe.” 

Otver further added, The results of the 
meeting were encouraging in that there was 
an opportunity to become better acquainted 
with the mutual problems involved.” 

Outver said that an informal discussion 
of this kind often leads to frank talks and 
this was the situation in my office today.” 

Present at the meeting were Congressman 
Prank M. Coffin, member of the Subcom- 
mittee on American and Canadian Affairs; 
Congressman Robert Jones of Alabama, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works; Congressman Frank Smith of Mis- 
sissippi; Congressman Joe Evins of Tennes- 
see, member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, E. A. Bacon, Chairman of the U.S. Sec- 
tion of the International Joint Commission; 
and Francis Adams, member of the U.S. 
Section, International Joint Commission; 
Gen. Samuel Sturgis, who works in a con- 
sulting capacity with the board which made 
the Passamaquoddy tidal power project sur- 
vey; and, finally, John Roach, of the Army 
Engineers, who has been identified with 
Quoddy from the early thirties. 

Ourver said that the purpose of the meet- 
ing was to indicate to the U.S. members of 
the IJC that there is decidedly favorable in- 
terest on the part of Members of the House 
of Representatives, as well as to develop 
with the members of the IJC some under- 
standing of the problems involved in nego- 
tiating with their counterparts of the 
Canadian section of the LC. 

Outver finally added as to: purpose that 
it was his idea and FRANK 
Corrix to gather some indication of any 
specific action which they might be taking 
in the next few months, which would be 
helpful in getting the IJC report expedited.” 


On Wednesday, I sent the following 
letter to Hon. E. A. Bacon, 
of the U.S. Section of the International 
Joint Commission: 


Hon. E. A. Bacon, 
Chairman, U.S. Section, International Joint 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Dan Mr, CHARMAN: Thanks for your 
courtesy and cooperation in participating in 
the meeting on Monday in my office when 
the present status and current problems in- 
cident to the negotiating of an agreement 
with your Canadian counterpart on the 
IJC of the Rankin Rapids-Quoddy report 
were discussed. : 

I hope that you were similarly impressed 
as I was with the sincere interest of Con- 
gressman Jones of Alabama, Congressman 
Smr of Mississippi and Congressman Evins 
of Tennessee in the project and their de- 
sire to cooperate in expediting a favorable 
report and recommendations by the Com- 
mission. 

I agree with Congressman Surrn and the 
implied support of Congressman Jones that 
we should on the basis of US. 
underwriting of this entire project. I real- 
ize that this entails consent of the Provin- 
cial or Dominion governments of Canada 
or both that we may build on their soil and 
in their sovereign waters. 

However, this should not prove too diffi- 
cult to achieve because of the direct quid 
Pro quo which obviously falls into Cana- 
dian laps as a “windfall” resulting from the 
downstream benefits on the St. John 
River, which is created by upstream storage, 


9 to the Rankin Rapids installa- 


Avucust 31, 1960. 
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You will recall that General McNaughton, 
your counterpart on the Canadian section, 
in his testimony before the External Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of Commons 
on Wednesday, March 14, 1960, stated, on 
page 152, “Rankin Rapids is one of the 
possibilities of firming up the tidal power, 
but we have to persuade our friends who 
live on the St. John River above Fort Kent 
to build a dam at Rankin Rapids or per- 
haps a smaller dam at Big Rapids in con- 
struction with another at Lincoln School 
and between them to make available some- 
thing like 1% to 2½ million acre-feet of 
storage. 

That storage water would be released 
through an installation at Rankin Rapids 
or Lincoln School in the United States and 
would be used to regulate the flows of the 
St. John River, and enable an increased 
installation to be made at Beechwood for 
which, on our recommendation the govern- 
ment of New Brunswick has already made 
provision, would, also, enable a couple of 
other plants to be Installed * * *” and (2) 
on page 159, "I have nothing new to report 
on the St. John River except to say that we 
cannot go ahead with our Beechwood Mor 
at site run of river plants until we get stor- 
age. But we hope that someday our U.S. 
friends will see fit to undertake in coopera- 
tive arrangement the development of the 
Rankin Rapids and the Lincoln School.” 

These statements of General McNaughton, 
in my opinion, underscore the value to Can- 
ada of the Rankin Rapids storage capacity 
which is a must if Beechwood expansion and 
additional downstream projects are to be 
undertaken on the St. John in New Bruns- 
wick, 

Why, then, should we not proceed on the 
assumption that Canadian cooperation in 
the matter of authority for us to build on 
their tidelands and soil is clearly and justi- 
flably indicated? 

It is my opinion that the Rankin Rapids- 
Quoddy project as a unilateral undertaking 
of the United States can be far more favor- 
ably presented to the Congress than could 
any alternative proposals involving long, 
complicated and, I feel, impossible negotia- 
tions with the Canadians. Single U.S. spon- 
sorship of the project might include recipro- 
cal interchange of power when and if mu- 
tually advisable. Perhaps it should be borne 
in mind that the Canadians do not need to 
participate in the power output of the proj- 
ect once their owh plans for expansion of 
Beechwood and additional installations on 
the downstream of the St. John have been 
made possible 3y the Rankin Rapids-Quoddy 
proposal, 

The recreational, navigational, and high- 
way connection benefits which would auto- 
matically accrue to the people of New Bruns- 
wick would add to the downstream windfall, 
once we have completed this project. 

These are some of the conclusions which 
I have reached as a result of our several 
discussions, and I present them to you for 
what they may be worth. It is my hope 
that they make some sense for you as well. 

In closing, let me apologize for burden- 
ing you with additional correspondence and 
to express my deep and sincere appreciation 
for your willingness to consider our prob- 
lems in Maine in respect to Quoddy with 
such an open and tolerant understanding. 
I feel certain that, if the deserving people 
of Maine are to benefit from the untold 
benefits of this great natural resource proj- 
ect during this generation, then we must act 
forthwith. I feel certain that the good 
people of New Brunswick are of similar 
mind, General McNaughton to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. 

Let me repeat, I am available for any and 
all possible cooperation which in your opin- 
ion may be constructive and in the best in- 
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terests of the Rankin Rapids-Quoddy 
project. 
Sincerely, 
James C. OLIVER, 
Member of Congress. 
PS—tI have taken the liberty to send 
copies of this letter to our friends John 
Roche, Congressman Frank Smith, Congress- 
man Joe Evins, Congressman Robert Jones, 
Congressman Frank Coffin, Francis Adams, 
General Sturgis, and Roscoe Emery. 


In discussing the current status of 
Quoddy, I would also call to your atten- 
tion the relation of low-cost power to 
industrial development: 

Some NOTES ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF Low- 

Cost POWER ro INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


A recent survey by the publication Mill & 
Factory indicated that in the decade 1950 to 
1960 New England was the only region in the 
country suffering a decline as an industrial 
market. In contrast, the Tennessee Valley 
region enjoyed a 21-percent increase; the 
Pacific coast, also a region of low-cost elec- 
tricity, gained 53 percent. 

As a contrast, let us look at the recently 
published 10-year (1950-60) report of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. During the 
decade $24 billion was invested by private 
industry in expanding existing industries in 
the TVA area and in building new ones, One 
hundred thousand new jobs were created, 
Industrial use of electricity increased from 
7.5 billion kilowatt-hours to 16.38 billion 
kilowatt-hours. 


A more recent and more direct example of 
the lure of low-cost electricity was provided 
last month (August 1960) by the Bonneville 
Power Administration. Bonneville an- 
nounced earlier this year that an additional 
300,000 kilowatts of firm and secondary elec- 
tricity would be sold to industry. Last 
month, Bonneville reported that the power 
had been allocated to provide for the estab- 
lishment of two new electroprocess indus- 
tries and plant additions for two existing 
industries. Investment in new plant facili- 
ties alone is expected to approximate $140 
million, as @ result of this power allocation. 

The impact of new jobs on a community 
has been measured by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in nine counties enjoying rapid 
industrial growth, two of them in the TVA 
area. According to the chamber's publica- 
tion, “What New Industrial Jobs Mean to a 
Community,” each 100 new factory workers 
bring a total of 296 new people to the com- 
munity; create 112 more households, and 
$590,000 more personal income per year. Of 
this income, $360,000 goes into retail sales. 
A further breakdown shows that $70,000 of 
this would go to grocery stores; $30,000 to 
eating and drinking places; $45,000 to depart- 
ment stores; $25,000 to clothing stores; 
$50,000 to automobile dealers; $20,000 to 
gasoline service stations; $15,000 to lumber 
yards and building materials dealers; and 
$105,000 to other stores. The 100 new fac- 
tory workers also would bring four more re- 
tail establishments into the community and 
would create jobs for 74 other workers in 
retail trade, construction, professional and 
related services, transportation, government, 
and other trades and services. 


It is not surprising that TVA’s 100,000 new 


Jobs were accompanied by a rise in per capita 


income (average) from $890 in 1950 to about 
$1,296 at the close of 1958. 

The Governor of Washington State, Albert 
D. Rosellini, recently summarized the bene- 
fits which Federal multipurpose development 
of the Columbia River has brought to his 
State. In summary, these benefits were: A 
high degree of electrical living among the 
people; industrial diversification and expan- 
sion which have been a direct benefit of low- 
cost power. He reported that the aluminum 
companies which played such a vital role in 
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Our war effort were the first major industrial 
users of Bonneville power. Subsequently, 
Other industries have been added, ranging 
from carborundum reduction to chlorine 
Manufacture. “These industries have stabi- 
lized our economy, incréased taxable income, 
and have provided badly needed diversifica- 
tion of employment,” he said. 

A good example of industry following low- 
Cost power can be seen at the St. Lawrence 
Project. In a report by the New York Power 
Authority (28th Annual Report, Feb. 9, 1959) 
it Is pointed out: “Industrial and commer- 
cial development and expansion in the north 
country are directly attributable to the St. 
Lawrence power project. Alcoa, pioneer in 
the use of electric power embarked on & $25 
Million program of modernization and ex- 
Pansion. Reynolds Metals is constructing a 
new plant scheduled to employ 1,000 workers 
While Chevrolet Motors is building a casting 
Plant expected to provide employment for 
700. At Rouses Point the Quebec Lithium 
Corp. has scheduled a new plant where 800 
will de employed. These construction proj- 
ects, costing well over $100 million have not 
Only provided employment for local labor 
but commerce for area merchants and busi- 
Nesses, while related activities in new motels, 
hotels, shopping centers, gas stations, and 
Other service businesses have contributed 
heavily to the further growth of the St. 
Lawrence Valley's economy.” 


Finally, in order to develop a proper 
Perspective as to the meaning of Quoddy 
when related to the Maine economy, I 
Would refer you for your study and 
thoughtful consideration to a statement 
Presented in testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, March 3, 1959: 

An Untipy GRAVEYARD 
(Statement filed by Benjamin J. Dorsky, 
president, Maine State Federated Labor 

Council, AFL-CIO, Bangor, Maine) 
REPORT ON WASHINGTON COUNTY IN THE STATE 

OF MAINE 

The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency now conducting hearings on area 
redevelopment legislation should, in the 
Judgment of the organized labor movement 
in the State of Maine, have before it the at- 

rather startling report on a little- 
known depressed section of our State. This 
report on a de area, described as an 
Untidy Graveyard” has been prefaced by a 
Competent student and observer who knows 
the county from firsthand experience and 
Who has studied sufficient documentary ma- 
to verify the conclusions which the 
Naked eye plainly reveals. 

We, the officers of the Maine AFL-CIO, be- 
lleve that Washington County, Maine, should 
be studied in depth by trained observers 
representing the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. We are confident that 
further investigation would prove that the 
Situation we describe is in fact worse than 
We depict it to be. 

The existence of even one such spot as 

ashington County in these United States 
Makes it Imperative and urgent that the 
Congress adopt legislation which will at- 
tempt to mitigate and finally correct such 
conditions as are set forth in the statement 
We offer herewith. 

Situated in the extreme northeastern part 
or the United States exists a strange phe- 
nomenon, It is no exaggeration to say that 

Washington County, Maine, exists an un- 
tidy graveyard, its inhabitants belonging 
neither to the living nor the dead. 

Here are just a few of the essential facts 
&bout Washington County and its people. 

t we set forth here are not stories from 
Some melancholy bygone day and age; these 
are cruel, hard facts about life in one Ameri- 
can county today. 
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The families in 6 of the 217 counties in the 
Northeastern States had median income of 
less than $2,000. Three of these six counties 
are located in Maine. Washington County 
ranked next to the lowest. Sixty and three- 
tenths percent of Washington County fam- 
ilies have incomes of less than $2,000 a year+ 

Subsistence living is also seen in the way 
people in Washington County spend what 
little money they have. It goes for the ne- 
cessities of life—food and general merchan- 
dise. The only two luxuries that are exten- 
sively enjoyed are television and the auto- 
mobile. 

Again in the Northeastern States, the av- 
erage value of farmland and buildings was 
$11,684. Only two counties have houses the 
value of which averaged less than $4,500. 
These are Piscataquis and Washington Coun- 
ties, both of which are located in Maine. 

Restricting ourselves to comparisons with- 
in Maine, Washington County has the lowest 
percentage of persons employed in manufac- 
turing, the fewest per capita number of hos- 
pital and nursing home beds, the highest 
rates of illegitimacy and unemployment and 
maternal deaths. Again, among the North- 
eastern States, 21 counties had nonfarm 
single-family houses that averaged less than 
$4,000 in value. Three of these were in Ver- 


mont, nine in Pennsylvania and eleven in 


Maine. In only Washington County the me- 
dian value of houses was less than $3,000.: 

Again, among the Northeastern States, 10 
of the 217 counties were such that less than 
40 percent of their dwelling units had hot 
running water, a private toilet and bath, and 
were not dilapidated. Four were in Penn- 
sylvania, The remaining six were in Maine. 
Washington County consistent again was the 
most primitive. 

The low average of the gross wage for 
manufacturing in Washington County is 
$3,047. The gross wage for manufacturing 
statewide is $3,551. 

The textile, paper, and hard goods plants 
within Washington County which are the 
only industries which provide steady em- 
ployment account for only 40 percent of the 
labor force engaged in manufacturing. 

For a 3-month period during the winter 
months in 1956-57 almost half of the entire 
Washington County labor force was unem- 
ployed. 

During the winter months of 1957 and 
1958 more than half of the Washington 
County Labor force was unemployed. 

All of the industries in Washington 
County, all but lumber, paper, and poultry, 
are highly seasonal and insecure. 

For instance, their sardine plants operate 
for the period from the latter part of June 
through September; the blueberry season— 
a few weeks in August and early September. 

Returning to income analysis again for 
Washington County, it is startling to note 
that the model income for families is be- 
tween $1,000 and 81.499.“ Eight and six- 
tenths percent of Washington County fam- 
ilies earn less than $500 per year.* 

Only 57.9 percent of Washington County 
children who entered the ninth grade from 
the years 1953 through 1957 completed their 
high school years. 

In 1954 more than half of the commer- 
cial farms in Washington County recelved 
gross income of less than $2,500. 

As of January 1959, according to figures 
released by the Maine Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, estimated unemployment 
was 3,590. Of this group 2,339 are covered 
for unemployment compensation. Three 
hundred and thirteen of that group have ex- 
hausted their unemployment compensation. 
Average weekly payments in unemployment 
compensation made for the year 1958 were 
$21.53. 


1950 Census Bulletin PB 19. 
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Only 19 percent of Washington County 
schoolchildren participate in the school- 
lunch program. 

Injury frequency rates in manufacturing 
in Washington County for the year 1956 
were 24.3 percent as compared to 19.2 per- 
cent for the State of Maine, and 12 percent 
for the Nation’ 

Workers in manufacturing organized under 
union contract were 18.5 percent in 1956 as 
compared to 43.5 percent for the State of 
Maine. Z 


Aid to dependent children payments per 
1,000 population for the year 1957 in Wash- 
ington County was 70 percent as compared 
to 41 percent in the State of Maine. An 
examination of the level of income in the 
Washington County communities suggests a 
real correlation between the level of income 
and the aid to dependent children payment 
rate. In all of the three categories of the 
public assistance program, old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and ald to the dis- 
abled—the rate here is again high when 
compared to the overall State percentage. 

The preceding is merely 4 random sam- 
pling which points to the overall hardships 
endured by the over 35,000 inhabitants of 
Washington County. It is still difficult, 
however, to depict the social climate and ac- 
companying problems which subsistence liy- 
ing and consequent social isolation has pro- 
duced. 

One observer who visited the county 
summed it up this way. “These people keep 
going by virtue of hope alone. They hope 
for better times—that an economic miracle 
of some sort will occur. They hope that 
maybe somehow or other job opportunities 
will improve.” 


For the most part, the population lives in 
scattered coastal communities. Another ob- 
server visiting Washington County and going 
from one community to another, talking 
with shopkeepers, professional people, and 
in one community, a minister, factory work- 
ers, clerks, schoo] children, and others, found 
that the people of the county are incessantly 
hopeful of a change for the better. One gas 
station owner, when queried with the ques- 
tion as to what high school graduates do, 
said they have two choices They either 
leave the State or go into the service.” 


A shopkeeper had this to say. “There is 
absolutely nothing for young men and 
women to do here—absolutely nothing.“ 
A sardine factory worker put it this way 
when asked, “What do you do for a living?” 
“Nothing.” He further indicated that he 
had one more unemployment compensation 
check to draw. When it was pointed out 
that his new benefit period would begin on 
April 1, he said, “I didn't work enough last 
year to draw anything after April this time." 

A restaurant operator said, “Things are 
slow and I don't mean this year; they have 
always been. It doesn’t seem that we can 
even hope for a change any more. Some 
people haven't learned yet that we have 
always had it bad, and I’m convinced now 
that we always will. It's sort of funny. 
You'd think we would have enough sense 
to just pack up and leave, but we have our 
roots here.” The minister had this to say: 
“It's hard for people to live a good moral 
life when they can’t even feed their bodies. 
You wouldn't believe it, but the only way 
some people get through the winter here 
is on a straight clam diet. If we didn’t have 
the sea at our front yard, we just wouldn't 
be able to even subsist.” 

The shopkeeper made this comment on 
the high migration of young people out of 


? September 1957 Report to Nutrition Com- 
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Washington County: “I know these young- 
sters. My own boy would give his right 
arm, and I mean it, his right arm, if he could 
come back and find a job and live in the 
county. But there’s nothing for him here 
and nothing for any of the others either. 
The only thing they can do is to work a few 
months in the sardine factory and draw 
State checks during the winter.” 

A variety store manager in the town of 
Eastport said: “People here make their in- 
come working a few months in the fish fac- 
tory and drawing State aid checks of various 
sorts.” This comment was repeated time 
and time again. Welfare payments and 
unemployment checks are an integral part 
of the moneys which people use to live on 
in Washington County. It is a strange 
thing to find that the “public dole” should 
be regarded as an integral part of income. 

It is strange, too, when one compares the 
average Income of fishermen in some of the 
many fishing towns in the Province of Nova 
Scotia, Canada. For example, the 45 active 
members of the fishermen’s cooperative of 
Port Bickerton, a fishing village of 90 fami- 
lies on the eastern shore of Nova Scotia, last 
year had an average gross income of $10,500. 
It should be noted before they woke up to 
the possibilities of group effort, their high- 
est income was not over $1,000 and most of 
the fishermen received only $200 to $300 a 
year. Here is a possible way out for the 
fishermen, not only along the coast of Wash- 
ington County, but for the entire coastal 
area wherever its inhabitants are oriented 
toward the sea and its resources. 

The visitor is struck by the dreadful shab- 
biness of the people's dress in the towns 
where unemployment is acute; it was remi- 
niscent of Tobacco Road. One interview 
was particularly humiliating for the ob- 
server. The man’s jacket had been taken 
from the inner lining of a coat and wrapped 
around his body and secured by a rope. 
Aware that cigarettes might be considered 
luxury in the community, the observer of- 
fered the man his pack, The man, 26 years 
of age, refused the gesture, saying, Im 
afraid not. I had to give them up some time 
ago. They are just too expensive and now 
I just can't afford to smoke anymore.” 

Just how do the people in Washington 
County fee] about rural and industrial de- 
velopment? A word should be said about 
the industrial barons of the county and 
their effect on the growth of industry. This 
is a very difficult problem to get at but it 
would seem to be a safe conjecture that 
there has been for decades deliberate sabo- 
tage by this group to circumvent any at- 
tempts to develop the county. We know, of 
course, that in this area of Maine there has 
been for some time a surplus labor pool. 

We know too that some types of industries 
hire as cheaply as possible and are able to 
do so because of the low level of industrial 
development and the constant surplus labor 
pool. During one trip through Washing- 
ton County a particular textile mill was 
pointed out by one of the town residents. 
This plant, we were told, had once been situ- 
ated elsewhere in Maine, and paid prevailing 
wages. To escape from the necessity of pay- 
ing just ordinary standard rates of pay, this 
Plant folded up and came to this area of 
Maine where the workers would, without 
question take whatever pay the employer 
wished to give. 

Interviews seem to indicate that there are 
two groups in Washington County. The 
larger group which favors industrial develop- 
ment and the smaller group of industrial 
barons who strive to conserve the status quo 
and its consequent economic and social prob- 
lems. 


M. M. Cote, director of St. Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, de- 
livered in Madison, Wis., May 10, 1958, a 
speech entitled “A Plea for Democracy.” 
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The information would be worthwhile if 
the wage rates, particularly for the fish proc- 
essing plants, were available for analysis. 
But such is not the case. The Labor and 
Industry Department of the State of Maine, 
although permitted by law to request such 
information, has failed to exercise its statu- 
tory authority and make such a survey. The 
high injury frequency rates in manufac- 
turing in Washington County suggest at 
least sympathy between the Department of 
Labor and Industry of the State of Maine 
and the industrial barons of the county. 

Any report, even such as this, as brief and 
sampling as it Is, would not be complete if 
it didn't make mention of the proposed 
Passamaquoddy Hydro Development which 
would be a key dynamic forward thrust for 
Washington County as well as the whole 
State. 

Attention should be called to the answers 
to questions which were made by the Maine 
State Department of Education; the pur- 
pose of which was to determine the voca- 
tional needs of the county. Glven the low 
standard of living, acute unemployment, dis- 
tressing social problems, the results of this 
survey would at first glance seem to be 
disturbing and puzzling, since the survey 
indicated that the people of Washington 
County were not interested in the develop- 
ment of personal job skills in relation to the 
needs of a variety of industries. The re- 
sults were puzzling because they seemed to 
indicate that these people are some type of 
a Zero quantity.“ 

Why? There is data, even at this time, 
that has been developed, which, if inter- 
preted, might suggest the answer as to why 
the Vocational Needs Survey showed a nega- 
tive attitude on the part of Washington 
County people toward the development of 
personal job skills. Might it be suggested 
here something that has been known to edu- 
cational people for some time—that the 
learner is the center of the learning process, 
that the curriculum in programs must be 
built around the learner's basic needs. 
Therefore, it would seem reasonable to sug- 
gest that any rural development programs 
must be geared to the real needs of the 
people rather than develop a program of 
frills, which, although they may be nice 
things in themselves, have no conscious 
value to these people and their unanswered 
needs, Another reason which might be sug- 
gested to explain the negative attitude of 
the people of Washington County to the 
Vocational Needs Survey is that they are 
living in a type of economy far removed from 
challenging and stimulating personal devel- 
opment. 


The low percentage of persons employed 
in manufacturing, the few per capita, num- 
ber of hospital and nursing home beds, the 
high rates of illegitimacy, unemployment, 
maternal deaths, the bare subsistence stand- 
ard of living, the low value and ill-equipped 
homes, and other almost incredible economic 
and social features of W. County 
were mentioned earlier in this report. It is 
easy to suggest a real correlation between 
the level of income created by the lack of 
industry and these problems. Washington 
County strikes one as an untidy graveyard 
whose inhabitants belong neither to the liy- 
ing nor the dead—where hope ls dying or 
dead. This is another way of saying that 
the pattern of living of its people is a reflec- 
tion of a static and binding economy. It is 
assumed that people are people wherever 
they may be found—that at the moment of 
conception they inherit the promise of cre- 
ative greatness. We must probe deeply into 
the problems of the people of W. 

and ask ourselves why this promise 
of creative greatness has been thwarted. 


*Vocational Needs Survey, 1958, Maine 
State Department of Education. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
about to conclude the 2d session of the 
86th Congress, It is a good time to look 
back at what. we have done, to review 
the bills we have enacted and to place 
upon the record the reasons for the fail- 
ure to enact other bills. It is also appro- 
priate to direct attention to the conduct 
of the executive departments of our Gov- 
ernment during this Congress. 

As a proper prelude to these remarks 
I have placed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the statements I 
have made upon the conclusion of the 
work of each prior Congress in which 
it has been my honor and privilege to 
serve. I believe they demonstrate that 
I have approached my service not as a 
Democrat, which I am proud to be, but 
as an American. 

I make this statement now, as an 
American, to alert all of those who agree 
with me to the opportunity of returning 
me to this high office, knowing full well 
that I hereby give notice to those who 
disagree with me that theirs will be the 
privilege of voting to return me to pri- 
vate life. 

Immediately after the 1952 election, 
and again after the 1956 election, most 
of my Democratic colleagues joined me 
in pledging the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration our wholehearted support 
in acting in the best interests of our 
country. 

Throughout all of these 7½ years we 
have done just that. We have not been 
the loyal opposition. We have been a 
responsible, coordinate body of our Gov- 
ernment. We have never opposed for the 
sake of being contrary. We were ready 
to follow the path that led to what was 
best for our Nation. We had no leader 
in the White House and none in the 
second in command. When we sought 
to lead we were abused with vitriolic, 
unreasoned and illogical vetoes. 

Ties that could have been broken by 
a Vice President's vote in favor of prog- 
ress found the vote favoring reaction 
and opposing progress. 

Just as the 80th Congress has found 
its niche in history under the title of 
“the do- nothing Congress“ this Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration will go 
down as “the could-not-have-done- 
worse administration.” Its voice of ex- 
ee is the voice of frustration and 

ailure. 


The record of this Republican Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration is so bad 
that more and more candidates running 
for office under the Republican Party’s 
label will disown their party and try to 
disassociate themselves from it in order 
to get elected. 

The Republican cry throughout this 
Congress has been that the Democratic 
program, the Democratic Party philoso- 
phy, is fine but they, the Republicans, 
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know better how to implement it. Un- 
fortunately, too frequently they have 
voted contrary to the way they talked. 
All too often they were joined by those 
Democrats from the southern part of 
our country who are just as reactionary 
as most Republicans. 

When Democratic Congresses had 
Democratic Presidents and Vice Presi- 
dents we moved forward. We were not 
scourged with vetoes. All we needed was 
& majority of each House of Congress 
and a President in smypathy with our 
goals, in fact, setting our goals, and we 
had good, sound, responsible Govern- 
ment. 

If we had had a President, or even a 
Vice President, who took the trouble to 
find out what the people wanted or what 
Was good for the people, either of them, 
the President or the Vice President, 
Could have delivered enough Republican 
votes to help us do the job. It is useless 
to consider where they were or why they 
Were missing when this aid was needed. 
The sad fact is that they were nowhere 
to be found when they could have been 
£0 helpful. 

I have heard the taunts that the 
Democrats in Congress could have 
Passed any legislation they wanted be- 
Cause two-thirds of each House were 

rats. That just is not so. At no 

time did the Democrats in the Senate, 
even counting all the southerners, con- 
stitute a two-thirds majority. The near- 
est they came to that was a count of 66 
to 34, which was one short of two-thirds 
Of the 100 Members of the Senate. In 
the House we were never that close. 
283 to 154 was as close as we got in this 
We failed to override vetoes 

by from one to six yotes. The result was, 
instead of rule by the majority we had 
Pa by just more than one-third plus a 


Those are the reasons why we have 
had no aid to depressed areas, no aid to 
education, no aid to housing, no real 
liberalization of our social security laws, 
no increase in minimum wages, no good 
farm bill, no sufficient liberalization of 
Our immigration laws, no proper conser- 
vation and water pollution control bills, 
and an insufficient, unworkable and im- 
broperly financed bill for medical care 
for the aged. 

We authorized and appropriated more 
Money than requested for national 
Security and defense. We believe that 
the lives and liberty of Americans can- 
hot be measured by dollars and no sum 
is too great to preserve them. But a see- 
Nothing, hear-nothing, learn-nothing 

ower-Nixon administration has 
refused to spend that money. They 
have talked big and acted little. That 
is why our entire defense and missile 
Program is outdated. 

Our loss of prestige throughout the 
World, among our friends and neigh- 
bors, is bad enough. It is, however, as 
Nothing when compared to the real 

er that now besets us. What answer 
Can they give us? They know that the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are no bar- 
Tier to trouble in the Middle East and the 

East. But we do not even have those 
Oceans separating us from the troubled 
areas at our backdoor and at our front- 
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door—in Cuba, in Panama, in Central 
America, and in South America. 

While talking about containing com- 
munism, they have permitted it to move 
in upon us. Imagine the cries of treason, 
and worse, if a Democrat were President. 

During all this time, while prating 
about keeping us safe from our enemies, 
this Eisenhower-Nixon team has been de- 
manding that we fight inflation at home 
by spending less. How have they done 
it? Let me tell you. 

During 7 years of the Truman admin- 
istration the cost of living rose just over 
1 percent. Under Eisenhower and Nrxon 
it has been pushed up 11 percent. 

Everyone can see that 4 percent un- 
employment is dangerously near a de- 
pression. Eisenhower and Nixon have 
pushed unemployment up to almost 6 
percent. 

They have pushed up the interest rate 
on GI mortgages more than 25 percent 
and on Government-guaranteed FHA 
mortgages almost as much. They have 
pushed up the interest our Government 
pays on the public debt almost 50 per- 
cent, to $9 billion a year. 

Bankruptcy rates are the highest they 
have ever been in the history of this 
country. But the Eisenhower-Nixon ad- 
ministration ordered a curtailment of 
loans to small business while continuing 
to grant more and bigger favors to big 
business. 

In 7 years the Eisenhower-Nixon farm 
program has cost the taxpayers $26 bil- 
lion, 5 times more than in the entire 20 
years prior thereto. In those same 7 
years the Eisenhower-Nixon adminis- 
tration received and spent more billions 
of dollars than in all the prior adminis- 
trations put together, starting with 
President Washington and ending with 
President Truman. e 

Had enough? I have. 

Any doubts or questions about any of 
the foregoing will be quickly resolved by 
dropping a note to me at Room 1305, 
New House Office Bulding, Washington, 
D.C. f 


Three Thousand Large But Poor Families 
To Be Dispossessed by Republican Mu- 
nicipal Governments in Nation's Capital 
by Urban Renewal and Other Federally 
Assisted Programs; Members of Minor- 
ity Groups Move From Slum to Slum 
Because Downtown Land in U.S. Cities 
Is Considered Too Valuable for Poor 
People To Live on by Business-Domi- 
nated National Republican Administra- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 

IN THE Rie! „5 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, in an annual report submitted 
to the Housing and Home Finance 
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Agency, the Office of Urban Renewal in 
Washington, D.C., estimates that in the 
2-year period from January 1960 through 
December 1961, 3,019 families in the Na- 
tion’s Capital will be dispossessed by 
these activities: urban renewal, 915; 
highways, 275; code enforcement, 1,165; 
condemnations, about 300; additional 
public housing, 206. 

The Washington (D.C.) Post tells us 
that— 

The family with many children and little 
money is going to have á hard time finding 
a place to live in Washington for some time 
to come. 

This was one of the points made in the 
anual report by the District's: urban renewal 
office to the Urban Renewal Administration. 


The Reverend Robert G. Howes made 
a study of the urban renewal program in 
the Nation’s Capital, a study which was 
commissioned by the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities. He testi- 
fied—with the approval of the auxiliary 
bishop of the Catholic Diocese of Wash- 
ington—before Subcommittee No. 2 of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia of the House of Representatives on 
April 26, 1960. : 

He said at that time: 


Not only has the Redevelopment Land 
Agency raised densities and eliminated 
needed housing in southwest Washington, 
but the serious prospect has been raised 
that much the same thing may be underway 
at what was called last fall when the arch- 
diocese of Washington protested it through 
the director of Catholic Charities, the north- 
west renewal project. The excuse is pleaded 
that downtown land is too valuable for the 
poor people to live on it. Surely, in a demo- 
cratic society, such an argument will not 
stand long. 


At another point in his testimony 
about the tragedy of urban renewal in 
Washington the Reverend Robert G. 
Howes pointed out: 

Urban renewal was not created because of 
the needs of the city, but because of the 
needs of the citizen. I suspect that if you 
went about the country asking various peo- 
ple what urban renewal is all about, you 
would get a lot of different answers. You 
would be told that urban renewal is in- 
tended to save downtown business, or to 
clear up traffic congestion, or to restore 
worn-out areas to the tax rolls, or to create 
the city beautiful, or to get rid of unsightly 
slum buildings. 

All of these things are worthwhile divi- 
dends of an urban renewal program. But 
none of them are the things that initially 
impelled the Nation to launch first the slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment program 
and later to broaden it into urban renewal. 
This came into being because of 
people. It took account not just of the 
economic costs, but even more of the social 
cost of decaying neighborhoods and urban 
communities. This is what most of us used 
to talk about when urban renewal was 
starting. You don't hear much of that kind 
of talk anymore, and I think that's disturb- 
ing. As we get more and more involved in 
the demanding and complicated undertak- 
ings that urban renewal entails, we seem to 
have less time for the people whose hopes 


we are trying to fulfill. 

Mr. Speaker, it is shocking, I think, 
that in this great and rich land of ours 
downtown land in our cities in consid- 
ered too valuable for poor people to live 
on by this big-business-dominated Re- 
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publican administration so that under 
the Republican-controlled urban re- 
newal programs in slum areas, and other 
federally assisted programs, members of 
minority groups, and large but poor 
families move—not to better homes—but 
to other slums. 

The Washington (D.C.) Post and 
Times Herald of August 15, 1960, re- 
ported that a leader in the NAACP, the 
Reverend Walter E. Fauntroy— 

Bitterly attacked the city’s urban 8 

ent program last night, calling a de- 
Hiatt 5 3 8 of housing sites 
that can be used more profitably for luxury 
dwellings. 

The National Catholic Conference for 
Interracial Justice held a 4-day meet- 
ing at St. Louis University the week of 
August 28, 1960, and held that there was 
little synchronization between the Fed- 
eral agencies, administrations and au- 
thorities in the field of public housing. 

The New York Times reported on Au- 
gust 29, 1960: 

Because of this situation, one speaker said, 
members of minority groups who must leave 
a slum area because of a federally supported 
redevelopment project often find that they 
have no place to move except to another 
slum neighborhood. 

About 250 persons, most of them repre- 
sentatives of Roman Catholic interracial 
councils throughout the Nation, attended 
the 4-day meeting here at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. 


I include as part of my remarks an 
article from the Washington (D.C.) 
Post and Times Herald by James R. 
Carberry, staff reporter, entitled Hous- 
ing Dim for Large Poor Families”: 

Hovusine Dim For LARGE Poor FAMILIES 

(By James R. Carberry) 

The family with many children and little 
money is going to have a hard time finding 
a place to live in Washington for some time 
to come, 

This was one of the points made in the 
annual report by the District's urban renewal 
office to the Urban Renewal Administration. 

The report said that this year and next 
about 3,000 families will be dispossessed in 
the District. The figure breaks down this 
way: Housing code enforcement, almost 
1,200 moves; slum clearance, 915: condemna- 
tions, about 300; new highways, 275; and 
additional public housing, 206. 

The urban renewal office, in a report pre- 
pared under the supervision of Assistant 
Engineer Commissioner Thomas K. Puller- 
ton, said only about 2,150 housing units will 
be available to the familles displaced in 
1960-61. 


rehabilitated housing. 

All figures assume that the familles dis- 
placed are not given special treatment; that 
except for public housing they must get their 
living quarters in competition with every- 
body else. 

“There appears to be no deficit of available 
housing.“ the report states. The problem is 
that some poor, large families can't even pay 
the nominal rents charged for public hous- 
ing. If they can, they often are not able to 
fit into the size of the units available. 

“As a result they apparently cannot be 
rehoused without subsidization and at pres- 
ent there is no adequate system to handle 
them,” the report concluded. 
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Report to Ohioans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, at 
the close of this, my last year in Con- 
gress, I desire to continue a previous 
practice of summarizing the legislative 
activities of the year, particularly as 
they affect the people of the 15th Dis- 
trict of Ohio whom I represent here. 
These Ohioans are joining with the mil- 
lions of other Americans in paying the 
gigantic cost of supporting the Govern- 
ment and are naturally interested in 
knowing how their money has been ap- 
propriated and what laws have been en- 
acted to increase further this burden 
upon them. Then, too, they would like 
to know in what respects the Congress 
has acted to restrict their freedoms or 
regiment their activities. The people of 
southeastern Ohio are not dreamers, but 
they are not entirely despairing in the 
thought that Congress might enact leg- 
islation which would remove some of the 
bonds which restrict their freedom of 
action or lessen the burden of taxation. 
Legislation in the latter category, un- 
fortunately, seems to be reaching the 
same point of virtual extinction as the 
whooping crane. 

HOW MUCH WAS APPROPRIATED? 


One of the most important. functions 
of the Congress is to appropriate funds 
for the operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. During the past session, the Con- 
gress focused its attention on the pro- 
jected fiscal needs for the 12 months be- 
ginning July 1, 1960 as well as for funds 
to supplement the requirements of Fed- 
eral agencies during the first 6 months 
of this year. In 19 separate bills, the 
Congress appropriated $73.634,335,922. 
These are bills which provide for oper- 
ating funds. They do not reflect addi- 
tional millions in backdoor financing, a 
method devised by the Congress to avoid 
the yearly review of expenditures by the 
Appropriations Committees of Congress, 
and the payment of the interest on the 
national debt which has now reached 
$9,316 million annually. 

The cost of this $73.6 billion Federal 
appropriation to the people of the 15th 
District of Ohio is approximately $414 
for each of the residents of our 7 coun- 
ties. The average taxpaying family of 
four therefore, can expect its share of 
the cost will be $1,656. 

By far, the greatest amount of these 
funds were set aside for national defense 
expenditures in one form or another. 
While the total cost of our national de- 
fense is not reflected only in appropria- 
tions for our military forces alone, the 
funds consigned for the Department of 
Defense for the next 12 months were 
$39,337,867,000. This is, of course, a sum 
far in excess of the total amount required 
to operate our entire Federal Govern- 
ment only a few short years ago. Thus 
it is apparent that the price of prepared- 
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ness and national survival in the world 
today is tremendously high. 

What else did we do besides spend 
money? 

A partial answer to this question can 
be found in the groundwork laid for 
spending additional sums in the future. 
Many of the 417 bills passed during the 
124 days of the session carry with them 
the expectation or requirement that 
funds will be appropriated to carry out 
the purposes of the legislation. 

It would require much space to ex- 
plain and analyze in detail all of the 
bills which were passed. However, it is 
sufficient for this purpose to outline 
briefly some of the more important meas- 
ures enacted into law. They are as fol- 
lows: 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The 1960 legislation authorizes Fed- 
eral courts, through appointed referees, 
to safeguard voting rights to all citizens; 
fixes penalties for the obstruction of 
court orders and for flight to avoid pro- 
secution for vandalism. It also requires 
the preservation of Federal election re- 
cords for 2 years and authorizes arrange- 
ments for education of servicemen’s chil- 
dren in areas where public schools are 
closed by disputes over school integra- 
tion. 

INCREASED PAY FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


This measure brought an across-the- 
board pay increase to all Federal em- 
ployees. 

REDUCED CABARET TAX 

The reduction in the cabaret tax from 
20 percent to 10 percent was virtually the 
only tax reduction to emerge from the 
past session. Without belittling this con- 
gressional action and regardless of our 
attitude toward places of entertainment, 
there has been no question that this tax 
has done great harm to the music pro- 
fession and to the performance of live 
music in the Nation. 

TAX EXTENSIONS 


A number of taxes due to expire were 
extended for 1 more year. Among these 
were the 52 percent corporate income 
tax rate and the existing schedule of ex- 
cise taxes on alcoholic beverages, ciga- 
rettes, automobiles and parts, passenger 
transportation, and telephone calls. 

NATIONAL DEBT LIMIT 


Legislation authorized raising the tem- 
porary limit of $293 billion for the na- 
tional debt for 1 year to June 30, 1961, 

INCOME TAX DEDUCTION 


An amendment to the Internal Reve- 
nue Code permits an income tax deduc- 
tion of all medical expenses incurred by 
any taxpayer as part of the care of a 
dependent parent over 65 years of age. 

VETERANS’ LOANS 

The authority for direct and guaran- 
teed loans to veterans for homes, farms, 
or businesses was extended for 2 years 
to July 25, 1962. 

LIBRARY SERVICES 


The present Library Services Act was 
extended for 5 years (to June 30, 1965) to 
provide mobile library facilities for rural 
areas. 

COAL RESEARCH 

Special legislation created an Office of 

Coal Research to find new uses for coal, 
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encourage production and conservation, 
and otherwise stimulate the industry. 

What can we be thankful for? 

Once again, by chance, miracle, or by 
deft legislative maneuver of the minor- 
ity, many costly and irresponsible 
schemes were defeated or failed to re- 
Ceive final favorable consideration. In 
Many such instances, the Nation should 
be grateful. It is one of the excellent 
commentaries upon the American law- 
making process that legislative pitfalls— 
Sometimes called safeguards—are avail- 
able to protect the people’s interests from 
the efforts of their representatives to 
curry favor in return for political sup- 


What was done to benefit the 15th Dis- 
trict of Ohio? 

Insofar as the 15th Congressional Dis- 
trict is concerned, appropriations were 
approved permitting the completion of 
the Dillon Reservoir on the Licking 
River. This large project, to provide 
long-awaited flood control for Zanes- 
Ville and the Muskingum Valley, will now 
add the measure of safety the people of 
the valley have sought for many decades. 

addition, new funds allow for the 
Continued work on the Belleville Dam on 
the Ohio River below Marietta. 

What about committee work? 

Each Member of Congress is occupied 
‘With work of a legislative committee to 
Which he has been assigned. I have 
Served as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives and as ranking minority member 
On the Subcommittee on Claims. My 
Subcommittee had referred to it and held 
hearings on a total of 813 bills originat- 
ing in the House of Representatives and 
64 Senate bills in 1960. This assignment 
has been a busy and extremely time- 
Consuming one. However, the sense of 
Bratification in considering bills largely 
intended to assist individual Americans 

been very great. Other general 
Problems have been considered by the 
Subcommittee in addition to its regular 
Work with special private legislation. 
Chief among these proposals was the 
Study of the problems encountered by 
Persons over 40 years of age in their 
search for employment. 

In the Judiciary Committee itself, the 
Most important legislation considered 

year was the civil rights bill. An- 

er measure which aroused interest 

throughout the Nation was the proposed 

amendment to the Constitution to ac- 

Cord residents of the District of Co- 

lumbia the right to vote for President 
and Vice President. 

What was the theme of the session? 

there was one prevailing theme of 

the Past session, it was, beyond doubt, 
Politics. Politics, more obviously than 
Usual, entered the legislative picture very 
th in the year. In an election year, 
e £ floor of the House of Representatives 
as utilized as a sounding board for 
Schemes to woo voters, create public 
€s of potential candidates for na- 
tional office, and to raise issues which 
the nt be useful in the campaign later in 
year. Thus it often seemed that 
creation of issues was a greater moti- 
Vation than any genuine effort to reach 
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conclusions on legislative programs. 
There were days and weeks when little or 
no legislative business was brought be- 
fore the Congress. Through this time, 
however, the paper mills and printing 
presses droned on at full capacity repro- 
ducing long tracts for the public eye and 
ear. Some observers felt that a session 
following the midsummer political con- 
ventions might produce a new theme and 
that the paralysis of the earlier months 
might be ended. However, the August 
session was played out on the same 
theme with, if anything, less inspired re- 
sults as the short session ground to an 
unproductive and unlamented halt be- 
fore Labor Day. When the finale had 
been reached on September 1, most of 
the audience had left Washington and 
many of the Senators and Congressmen 
as well had departed. 

What can we expect? 

One is inclined to conclude that little 
harm was done by a session of Congress 
which talked volubly, did little, and in 
which most of the bad proposals were 
defeated. This is, I believe, a short- 
sighted conclusion. It may well be that 
the past session, so undistinguished in 
its work, was more in the nature of a 
rehearsal than a full-fledged congres- 
sional performance. Legislation which 
died aborning is certain to be revived in 
the new Congress next year. Better 
preparation, more propagandizing of the 
public, additional salesmanship at the 
grassroots level may be needed before 
many of the schemes which will wrench 
our way of life into a more unrecogniz- 
able form can be put through the Con- 
gress at some future time. This kind of 
effort will be made. The answer lies with 
the people. Their government is the 
image they create. They elect their rep- 
resentatives to do their bidding. The 
electors who keep silent or who stay at 
home on election day cannot expect to 
find their refiection in the troubled 
waters of Washington. 


— 


The Agenda for Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, Mr. 
William H. Hessler, a distinguished re- 
porter and journalist of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, has written a perceptive article 
on Africa, a continent that is at long 
last receiving the world attention which 
it properly merits. I believe that Mr. 
Hessler's article, which appears in the 
Reporter magazine for June 23, 1960, 
should come to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE AGENDA FoR AFRICA 
(By Wiliam H. Hessler) 

The Director of African Education for 
Kenya Colony leaned across his desk, as 
though to let me in on a secret. In a York- 
shire accent unchanged by a quarter century 
of military and civil tasks all through East 
Africa, he spoke with great earnestness. 

“We can’t even think about universal, free 
education here for many years yet. For the 
decade to come, our goal is to provide 8 years 
of primary education for the children who 
really want it, and whose parents will pay a 
little something for it, plus high school for 
one-fourth of those finishing primary. But 
even this modest program will cost £26 mil- 
lion; and the total national budget of Kenya 
is now only $32 million. 

“Our national wealth has been rising by 5 
percent a year; and that's good. But the 
cost of education has been jumping up 13 
percent a year, Please remember, the per 
capita income in Kenya is only $58 a year 
less than the African average. The money 
for universal primary education just isn't 
there.” i 

That is the dismaying thing about the new 
free Africa that is coming into being with 
inexorable speed. There is so far to go. The 
Africans’ sights are set high, yet their pro- 
ductivity ls low. They want everything at 
once, They want to skip whole centuries, 
and plunge in one confident leap from tribal- 
ism Into a mature technology. There are no 
Bantu Gandhis, enamored of handicrafts 
and cottage industries. The leaders’ eyes are 
fixed on hydroelectric power and steel mills, 

There is abundant talk of freedom, of 
course. “Uhuru” is the one Swahill word 
known in every corner of Africa. And it does 
mean “freedom.” But the typical African's 
notion of uhuru has little or nothing to do 
with democratic self-government, or civil 
rights, or citizens’ obligations—and certainly 
nothing to do with such distasteful things 
as taxes. For him, independence means 
catching up with the Living standards of the 
white western world—at once. Native lead- 
ers who know better—and some do—are too 
preoccupied with uhuru and its attainment 
to bother with telling uneducated followers 
about the long uphill road which les ahead 
of them. 


FREEDOM IS ONLY THE BEGINNING 


Freedom may be the end of nationalist 
struggle. But it is only the beginning of a 
formidable agenda of new problems, dimly 
seen, if at all, by the rank and file—and by 
most of their leaders. 

The greatest and most urgent task is to 
find, or develop, the educated and experi- 
enced men required for political and admin- 
istrative posts, for staffing the schools, and 
for industry and trade. In most countries 
across the main body of the continent, from 
Dakar to Dar-es-Salaam, there are tiny elites 
of able, well-educated, traveled Africans— 
enough to provide a slate of cabinet minis- 
ters and some legislators, and a handful of 
knowledgeable teachers. But underneath 
this thin top layer there is very little, 

Tanganyika, for example, which is to get 
autonomy under an African-majority gov- 
ernment this year, has around 1,500 key jobs 
in public service. It takes that many civil 
servants to make this country of 9 mil- 
lion people function as a state. There are 
today about 350 Africans who qualify pas- 
sably for those jobs. And with luck, there 
will be 150 a year coming through the edu- 
cational pipeline. But Tanganyika has no 
university, and its high-school graduates 
are needed right off. Those sent abroad to 
universities deplete the already meager num- 
bers becoming available. So it will probably 
take a decade to Africanize the civil service. 
For technical posts, as in soil research, ero- 
sion studies, irrigation engineering, and pest 
control, it will take much longer. 
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Some countries are better off. Nigeria has 
a larger educated group to draw upon. It 
has a thriving university of more than 1,000 
students at Ibadan, another is opening at 
Enugu’ this fall, and there are currently 
8,000 to 9,000 Nigerians in universities over- 
sens. When they take over as a sovereign 
nation.on October 1, the Nigerians should be 
able to find Africans for a good share of the 
civil service posts vacated by Europeans. 

The problem of the Belgian Congo on this 
score is like all the Congo's problems. It is 
the product of careful planning that went 
awry when the virus of nationalism took 
hold 20 years ahead of the schedule made 
out at Brussels, The Belgians were building 
slowly and carefully. From 1950 to 1959, 
they brought the total school population up 
from 100,000 to 1,500,000. But that was a 
primary level program. The big push for 
high schools and a start on university train- 
ing were In the blueprint for the 1960's. 
Then suddenly came the riots in Leopoldville 
and the hasty decision at Brussels to con- 
cede independence on June 30, 1960—ready 
or not. 

The results are unhappy. The Congo has 
but a tiny handful of university-educated 
Africans, although it has a large, well-dis- 
tributed -school system—which may 
be too costly for the Congolese to maintain. 
The Belgians needed 15 or 20 years more to 
make the educational process do its most im- 
portant job—to provide leadership for the 
nation. 

The task of schools, however, is not only 
to provide a governing elite but also a mass 
of citizens who can play humbler roles in a 
democratic process. In this process, literacy 
helps. African figures on this matter are 
notoriously unreliable. (What is literacy, 
anyway, in a country with 75 distinct lan- 
guages, some written and some just oral?) 
Ghana, by the usual yardstick, is now 14 
percent literate, while Kenya is between 10 
and 20 percent, depending on your standard. 

In some countries, like Uganda, a fair 
number of well-educated people have been 
turned out, but mass education has been 
slow and slovenly. Total literacy figures 
have been held down by the general belief 
that females, although possibly educable, 
should not be sent to school. In most 
countries of black Africa, education has 
been left to missions, with government sup- 
port in recent years. The missions have 
been inclined to mix their evangelical and 
educational roles which gives quantity 
rather than quality in education. Yet 
without the work of the Christian missions 
over the last 50 years, education in most of 
Africa would be virtually nonexistent to- 
day, and the new Africa would be starting 
independent life with an insurmountable 
handicap. 

EUROPEANS ARE STILL NEEDED 


Given the shortage of trained Africans, 
there is acute need for holding onto Euro- 
pean civil servants and technicians in large 
numbers after independence. But this is 
not easy. The hesitations and fears of the 
Europeans, where they form very small but 
necessary elites, constitute a problem in 
themselves. A Briton with 25 years’ experi- 
ence in colonial administration is a valu- 
able person, if his attitude is right. But 
he is much less willing to work on contract 
for a native government with less responsi- 
bility and less security of tenure, than he 
was to stay on in a career service, working 
for the United Kingdom with prestige, as- 
sured tenure, and a pension. After 3 years 
of independence, Ghana has about as many 
Europeans in its Government service as be- 
fore—but it is paying them higher salaries. 

Up in the high country of Ruanda Urundi, 
every square meter of every hillside has to 
be cultivated, however steep, if the dense 
population is to be fed. This requires not 
only careful instruction of farmers in con- 
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tour plowing and terracing and other good 
farm practice, but also further research and 
experiment to find new or better wheat 
strains, tree crops, and cattle varieties. In 
that chilly, moist country, 7,000 to 8,000 
feet above sea level, I found a community 
of eager, dedicated young Belgians—experts 
in soils, animal husbandry, and such. In 
the hills they have 40,000 African farmers 
testing the seed strains they develop and 
using the new cultivation techniques they 
devise. Their work is essential if the 4.7 
million people of Ruanda Urundi are not to 
starve. The question is how long these 
Belgian technicians, as dedicated as mis- 
sionaries at their work, will be willing to 
stay on the job in this isolated outpost of 
colonialism once uhuru arrives and they 
cease to be permanent civil servants under 
a responsible government at Brussels. 

European businessmen also play essential 
parts in the economies of these almost solidly 
African countries. The large concerns— 
Union Miniere du Haut Katanga, for ex- 
ample—will stay on. So will the large pe- 
troleum companies with their widely dis- 
persed marketing systems and the bigger 
export-import concerns. Their investments 
are too large to pull out. But smaller busi- 
nessmen and professional men, such as archi- 
tects and small contractors are leaving the 
Congo now in some numbers. They cannot 
ride out the long period of stagnation in- 
duced by the uncertainties of premature in- 
dependence. 

The white minorities in these new coun- 
tries vary widely. In the Congo, the whites 
are just under 1 percent. In Nigeria, they 
add up to about 20,000, or 0.6 of 1 percent. 
Yet no matter how great their resentments 
against colonialism, and however impatient 
their followers may be for nationalization 
of enterprise or Africanization of the civil 
services, the leaders of the new free Africa 
will have to deal magnanimously with their 
microscopic but crucial white minorities, or 
risk economic catastrophe. 

TRIBE AND TRADITION 


A bigger and more obstinate problem on 
the agenda of the new Africa is found In the 
clash of ancient tribal structures and cus- 
toms with the new pattern of modern polit- 
ical parties. This is an uneasy and ominous 
coexistence. Masses of Africans are leaving 
their tribal environments, moving into urban 
centers as jobs in industry and commerce 
materialize. Freed from the traditional dis- 
ciplines of the tribe, they tend to become a 
rootless proletariat, They are quick to pick 
up the slogans of the new political factions, 
led by Western-educated Africans. But the 
old tribal order continues outside the cities. 
The old chiefs, often enemies of progress and 
frequently enemies even of independence, 
retain great influence. The new political 
leaders are nearly all young men. And in 
the main Africa is still old fashioned; it 
honors age. 

In Uganda, for example, where the British 
held to indirect rule through native kings 
and chiefs, there are numerous political 
parties, led by well-intentioned, modern- 
minded men like A. Milton Obote and George 
Magezi, But these young new leaders differ 
seriously among themselves, and they have 
only a limited influence among the mass of 
people. They find their goals challenged at 
every point by the traditional rulers, espe- 
cially the Kabaka of Buganda, who is head 
of the largest kingdom within the artificial 
entity of Uganda as put together by the 
British. 

Nigeria is lucky on this score. Its three 
main political parties represent the three 
great tribal groupings. The west is mainly 
the Yoruba Tribe, and backs the Action 
Group (A.G.). The east is mostly Ibo, and 
supports the National Council for Nigeria 
and the Cameroons (N.C.N.C.). The north, 
Fulani and Hausa, backs the Northern Peo- 
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ple's Congress. There is the risk, of course, 
that east and west may some day combine 
against the north, creating an explosive 
Moslem versus Christian-and-pagan split. 
But in general, Nigeria seems fortunate to 
have political parties that dovetail with an- 
cient tribal organizations. 

By contrast, there are scores upon scores 
of political parties in the Congo. None of 
them is really strong in more than one of the 
six provinces. Most of them are the per- 
sonal and local followings of individual lead- 
ers. There are no national parties as yet, 
and no national leaders of real stature. Con- 
sequently, there is some danger that fol- 
lowing independence on June 30 the new, 
weak party system will be submerged in the 
feuds of the old tribal factions. With sepa- 
ratism already a force in the richest province, 
Katanga, there is even a danger that the 
Congo will not hold together as a single 
national state. 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC CATASTROPHE 


A long-range problem that few Africans 
are aware of is the rising population pressure 
on the land—what one Belgian colonial of- 
ficial characterized for me as the demo- 
graphic catastrophe of Africa. Sanitation 
and medicine have cut death rates dra- 
matically. Nothing has cut birth rates. 
Thus the prospective gains of moderniza- 
tion, industrialization, and improved farm 
practices may be lost. Instead of producing 
higher living standards, they may only help 
support a fast-growing population at sub- 
sistence level, 

This is the more serious because Africa is 
by no means as fabulously rich a continent 
as is commonly supposed. Only a few re- 
stricted areas are rich in minerals. Once 
cleared, forest land soon deteriorates under 
leaching rains and turns sterile. Nowhere 
on the continent is there a breadbasket akin 
to those of southern Russia, the Mississippi 
Valley, and the Argentine pampas. Africa 
has far more than its share of insect and 
other pests, plus an enervating climate or 
lack of water or both in many regions. 

It follows that economic development will 
pay off in higher living standards only if it 
is done with great discernment—far more 
than was exercised in the opening of the 
North American Continent. Africa’s leaders 
will have to defer to experts from the white 
world for a long time if they are to surmount 
this hurdle. Sound economic planners will 
have to compel diversification of crops and 
other products to escape the present reliance 
on a few exports—cocoa in Ghana and Ni- 
geria, sisal and cotton in Tanganyika, copper 
in the Congo, and so on. 

There is a related problem, born of the 
naïve enthusiasm of the new native elites 
coming to power. Overeager cabinet min- 
isters, educated but inexperienced, almost 
invariably fasten their attention on gran- 
diose enterprises, Kwame Nkrumah's most 
urgent ambition is the Volta River power 
and aluminum project, which almost rivals 
the Aswan High Dam in magnificence of con- 
cept. He might do well to take a look at 
Uganda, which has a superb hydroelectric 
plant at the source of the Nile—but sells off 
most of the power into Kenya, because 
Ugandans cannot afford electricity and the 
industries that were expected to absorb the 
power never came into being. 

In Nigeria there is some coal and some iron 
ore, The minister of mines and power is a 
voluble and engaging Moslem who was 
standing up well to the rigors of Ramadan 
when I saw him in Lagos. He assured me 
that Nigeria should have and would have a 
great steel industry. But I doubt it. The 
coal is low-grade and so is the ore, Trans- 
port is not cheap in Nigeria, and the market 
for steel is limited anyway. It could be done, 
of course. But it might make more sense 
for the Nigerians to use their spare funds 
to build factories to make flashlights, bi- 
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cycles, and gaily printed cloth by the mile, 
and little stoves for household cooking. 
They should be manufacturing the goods 
that Africans are going to buy anyway as 
they pick up more cash income, and thus 
Save that much of their import burden. 
But steel mills are more exciting than 
flashlight factories. It will take a lot of 
ess and tact from the holdover British 
economic advisers to keep their African 
Superiors of cabinet rank from committing 
Such economic follies in the name of in- 
dependence. 


Tied closely to this is the problem posed 
by the decline of investment from overseas. 
Countiess European businessmen were happy 
to put their funds into colonies, because they 
had assurance that there would be stability, 
Protection for their properties, and opportu- 
nity to take out profits. They may think a 
long time before they make similar commit- 
Ments in independent African States freed 
from the salutary discipline of supervision 
from Paris or London or Brussels. The Bel- 
Gian Congo is the extreme case. In April, it 
Was a country of stagnation. Everyone in 
business was poised apprehensively, waiting 
for some clue to what independence would 
Mean. It might bring chaos and economic 
disaster, or it might bring an orderly transi- 
tion with security for European investment 
and enterprise. There was absolutely no way 
to know in advance. 

This sudden cutting off of colonial in- 
vestment was a troublesome matter in Asia 
Some years earlier. The Colombo plan was a 
Conscious, careful attempt to compensate for 
it. Africa will stumble into a similar prob- 

&s more and more countries achieve self- 
Tule. Nigeria may not feel {t much, for it 
has a climate of conservatism that foreign 

est men sense and trust. Ghana has not 
been hurt so far, because it has clung tightly 
to its British ties and has enjoyed an enor- 
mous treasury surplus as a result of firm 
Cocoa prices. But there are other areas in 
Which misfortune may be avoided only if the 
United States, West Germany, and the inter- 
national lending agencies fill in where co- 

investment is abruptly cut off. 

The other possible source of capital is 
direct subsidy. Belgium and France (not 
Britain so much) have poured large sums of 
Public money into their African colonies in 
late years for education, highways, economic 
development. Ruanda-Urundi is a case in 
Point. After the Second World War the Bel- 
Bians suddenly decided to make a showing 
in this trust territory. In the last 6 years, 
Belgium has spent an average of $14 million 
& year there. That is for one of the smallest 
States of Africa. Alongside Mr. Eisenhower's 
ambitious plan for $20 million a year of eco- 
nomic aid for all of Africa, it is profoundly 
impressive, 

Some of these colonial subsidies will be 
Continued fortunately. Belgian leaders are 
Meeting at Brussels with the new masters- 
designate of the Congo, to discuss economic 
arrangements. Badly put, this means they 
are discussing how much subsidy Belgium 
Will continue to pay—and in return for what 
reciprocal benefits. Fortunately, there is a 
sound incentive for extending such subsidies, 
at least for a transitional period. The 
Colonial powers are now granting self-gov- 
ernment without much argument and some- 
times in the full knowledge that it is prema- 
ture, because they want to avoid bitternes 
and thus salvage their public and private 
investments and their inside track in trade. 
They would lose that advantage, or much of 
it, if in their colonies loose they 
abruptly cut off these subsidies, 

BABEL AND BOUNDARIES 


Aside from these economic issues, there 
is a complex and perhaps insurmountable 
Obstacle in the frontiers of African states. 
They are illogical, arbitrary, and mischievous, 
Beyond any doubt, this is a bed seed of 
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imperialism. Boundaries were made in the 
chancelleries of Europe, without the slight- 
est regard to natural economic units or to ra- 
cial or tribal or linguistic lines of demarca- 
tion. The Ghana- Togo frontier cuts through 
the middle of the land occupied by the Ewe 
tribe. And it will be sheer luck—Togo 
having become independent on April 27—if 
the forces of Nkrumah and Premier Sylvanus 
Olympio do not clash at the border before 
the year is out. 

The Northern Rhodesia-Congo border cuts 
through a natural economic unit of copper 
and waterpower, For all their foresight and 
business acumen, the Belgians never estab- 
lished any transport (except by air) between 
Katanga and the rest of the Congo. So 
Katanga Province, with all its freight outlets 
through Portuguese territories, already is 
toying with separation schemes, and Rhode- 
sia is waving a beckoning hand. 

Mr. Nkrumah is surely wrong when he 
asserts that the colonial powers are deliber- 
ately “Balkanizing” Africa to keep it weak. 
The clumsy mayhem on Africa's geography 
was done many years ago, for other reasons, 
But now there are too many prima donnas 
among the native African leaders to allow 
any easy national consolidation of states, 
or even revision of boundaries. To make mat- 
ters worse, new linguistic frontiers have 
emerged. The Africans had no national lan- 
guages, only local. Communication among 
Ghanaians has to be in English if on a na- 
tional scale, and in French among Congolese 
of different provinces. So it has come about 
that the French-speaking, English-speaking 
and Portuguese-speaking segments of Africa 
are today Unguistic compartments of some 
rigidity—even when only a modest minority 
of the people in any one country speak a 
European language. 

The best hope for some federation is prob- 
ably in British East Africa, where a large 
measure of joint administration has been im- 
posed by Britain's flat. Kenya, Tanganyika, 
and Uganda are politically distinct. One is a 
colony, one a trust territory, one a protec- 
torate. But their customs, railways, posts, 
and telegraphs, air service, and many re- 
search activities have been administered in 
common for some years. The framework 
for federation is there, ready made. Yet in 
Tanganyika and Uganda, I found distrust and 
some resentment toward the East Africa High 
Commission, which administers these serv- 
ices—about 30 of them—for the whole region. 
Mainly, the Africans distrust the white mi- 
nority of Kenya and fear they will always play 
second fiddle to the more advanced Kenya. 
This may change once Kenya comes under a 
predominantly African government. 

All in all, it is a pretty formidable agenda. 
It would be formidable even to a group of 
countries with far more resources of educa- 
tion and experience. However, most of the 
new leaders of the emergent free Africa are 
sensible, moderate men, with little of the 
sullen anti-westernism of Asia and Egypt. 
Of the major native leaders. only Sékou 
Touré of Guinea, with this flair for Bantu 
brinksmanship, is openly playing the game 
of the Soviet bloc. As far as I can tell from 
informal chats with some of them, these men 
are intent on making an orderly, gradual 
transition and are eager to keep the benefits 
of colonialism, which include experienced ad- 
ministrators, able economic planners, and 
skilled technicians. 


Yet they are also prisoners of their own 
eloquence. In the process of building up 
popular followings they have promised the 
moon in a score of languages. Their chance 
of making a tolerable transition, of utiliz- 
ing the best of colonialism while building 
free nations, depends on the utmost gradual- 
ism. But that may be hard to maintain, be- 
cause of the promises these leaders made to 
millions of ignorant or naive followers as 
they talked their way to power. 
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Congressman Porter’s Report to His 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, as I ap- 
proach the end of four sessions as the 
U.S. Representative from the Fourth 
District of Oregon, I am impressed with 
how swiftly time passes. These have 
been busy years. I have done my best to 
keep my constituents informed about my 
activities and views but I know that 
many of them appreciate a summary re- 
port at the end of a congressional] session, 

This is my summary report for the 
86th Congress. It cannot be complete 
because there were too many votes, too 
many activities and too many opinions to 
include. If any constituent of mine de- 
sires further information about any as- 
pect of my work as his Representative, 
I ask him or her please to write or to call 
me at Eugene. ~ 

Following these remarks is a record of 
my votes on the major issues that were 
presented to the 86th Congress during 
the last 2 years. 

This summary is divided into three 
parts: First, I shall discuss some of my 
achievements directly for the people of 
the Fourth Congressional District. Then 
I shall list my position with respect to 
major national legislation. Finally, I 
shall deal with my efforts to improve our 
chances of maintaining peace with free- 
dom in this troubled, perilous world. 

FOURTH DISTRICT ACHIEVEMENTS 


I have continued my practice of being 
readily available to my constituents by 
mail, telephone, or in person. During 
the sessions of the 86th Congress I re- 
turned home nine times. I maintain 
year-round offices in both Eugene and 
Medford. I often hold office hours, pub- 
licized in advance, in towns and cities 
throughout my district. 

I make a special point of being avail- 
able because I believe this is the first 
duty of a Member of Congress. My top 
three staff members have been with me 
in Washington ever since my election in 
1956. We pride ourselves on the serv- 
ice we give to constituents. We have 
learned a lot in 4 years. We know we 
still have lots to learn. 

We are ready, willing and able to help 
constituents who have problems involv- 
ing any Federal agency or policy. We 
have helped thousands. Our mail from 
Oregon amounts, on the average, to 
about 75 letters daily. We often re- 
ceive more than 100. 

The Fourth District is growing. The 
1950 census total for our seven counties 
was 368,007. The recently announced 
1960 census total was 461,865. This 
most recent population countdown in- 
corporated the most advanced of scien- 
tific know-how with hard work by enu- 
merators. I serve as ranking Democratic 
member of the Census Subcommittee of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 
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I value the opinion’s of my constitu- 
ents. In 1959 I sent a questionnaire to 
10,500 constituents and this year I sent 
one to 131,000. I also mailed special in- 
quiries to interested parties with respect 
to the proposed Oregon Dunes park and 
the proposed Agate Dam. 

In deciding how to use his time and 
how to vote, a Member of Congress has 
to make up his own mind. He does this 
best when he has considered the relevant 
facts and the various opinions, I deeply 
appreciate the help I have received from 
many of my constituents. 

FOURTH DISTRICT: PUBLIC PROJECTS 


My biggest accomplishment during the 
2 years of the 86th Congress was the 
new construction start on the Green 
Peter Dam project in Linn County. The 
appropriation for fiscal 1961 was $1.4 
million. The total cost will be $64 mil- 
lion, making it the largest of all the 
Corps of Engineers new construction 
starts this year. 

Green Peter has been ready for con- 
struction for 3 years but this was the 
first year the administration included 
any money in its budget. I enlisted the 
aid of both Congressman Norsiap and 
Governor Hatfield. We needed all the 
bipartisan firepower we could mobilize. 

At the other end of the District we 
made continued progress on the plan- 
ning of the Rogue Basin flood control 
project. Community support is strong 
and enthusiastic. Now we have reason 
to hope that the temperature and flow 
studies of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice soon will demonstrate the feasibility 
of a high dam at Lost Creek on the 
Rogue River. 

You know that our primary industry 
is the processing of logs. When lumber 
sales plummet, Fourth District families 
suffer—as many are suffering now be- 
cause new housing starts were down 17 
percent for the first 8 months of this 
year as compared to the same period 
last year. 

People need homes now more than 
ever. We are a growing Nation. The 
problem is money. That is why I worked 
very hard for additional funds for Fed- 
eral Housing Administration loan guar- 
antees and for more liberal terms. My 
bill to add a billion dollars for small 
FHA loans passed the House but died in 
the Senate under the certain threat of a 
White House veto. 

We did extend the college housing 
loan program by increasing it by $500 
million. We extended the home repair 
improvement loan program and we in- 
creased the community facilities loans 
by $50 million. 

In the interests of space and saving 
your time, let me list briefly several 
other accomplishments that I am proud 
to claim: 

Established Federal timber policies 
conferences at University of Oregon as 
annual event. Third conference will be 
held there November 10, 1960. 

Promoted Selma-Gold Beach Road by 
organizing horseback expedition over 
route both in 1959 and in 1960 to speed 
utilization of tremendous timber, recrea- 
ee and mineral resources in that 

a. 
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Investigated thoroughly and drafted 
bill for Oregon Dunes National Seashore 
Park in the Florence-Reedsport area. 
This park will mean millions of dollars 
additional income for Oregonians as well 
as the development and preseryation of a 
uniquely beautiful portion of this ever 
more crowded planet. 

Intervened to preserve historical Ban- 
don Lighthouse. 

Arranged for water level to remain 
high for recreational purposes in Fern 
Ridge Lake an additional month—Sep- 
tember 1960. 

Promoted legislation through House to 
extend penalities on transporters of ex- 
plosives to help prevent another Rose- 
burg disaster. 

Specded approval of Willakenzie 
watershed plan; worked with Agricul- 
ture Committee to secure House hear- 
ing and approval. 

Secured additional $300,000 for work 
on Forest Service, South Bank Road to 
Agness. 

Helped secure additional access road 
funds. 

Introduced and advanced shoe label- 
ing bill to protect consumers. This 
legislation is advocated by constituent 
Wilbur Gardner of Medford. Was 
promised full hearings next year. We 
already have fabric and fur labeling 
laws. Sparked current Federal Trade 
eee study of shoe making prac- 

ces. 

Testified more than 50 times before 
congressional committees on Fourth 
District problems and projects such as: 
Timber management, Camp White, 
water pollution control, library services 
act, Federal aid to education, housing, 
funds for public works projects, mining, 
abolishing age discrimination in hiring, 
freight car distribution. 

PORTER ON NATIONAL ISSUES 


I have already mentioned housing. 
No legislation is more vital to the 
Fourth District economy. None is more 
necessary to counter the high-interest, 
tight money policies of this Republican 
administration. 

I spent a lot of my time trying to find 
ways to head off vetoes and the opposi- 
tion of the Dixicrat-Republican coali- 
tion. The needs of our people over the 
Nation will, I predict, force legislation 
which will mean that we will hear no 
more about the alleged overcapacity 
of our plywood and lumber mills. All 
their capacity is needed for the produc- 
tion of the lumber that the Nation needs 
for the building and repair of suitable 
homes. 

MEDICAL CARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

Medical care for the aged was a big 
issue in the 86th Congress. The bill 
amending the social security laws came 
to the floor of the House under a closed 
rule; that is, no amendments could be 
offered. We had expected that the 
Forand bill, or something like it, would 
be substituted by the Senate and that 
we would have a chance to vote on it 
later in the House. 

It turned out that the Senate failed 
by a narrow margin to pass this needed 
legislation. The issue is not dead. The 
legislation enacted is plainly too cumber- 
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some. Each of the 50 States must set 
up a particular plan and the Federal 
funds are available to States only on a 
matching basis. Very few of the States 
are expected to be in a position finan- 
cially to take advantage of this program. 

The money coming from the Federal 
Government must come directly from 
the Treasury, not from the social secu- 
rity trust fund. The Federal law clearly 
implies that under the new plan some 
type of income and resource test will be 
applied by the State. 

It would be far better to enact a medi- 
cal care plan within the well proved 
social security system. This plan would 
be self-financed. The recipients would 
not have to declare themselves paupers 
in order to be eligible for help. 

I predict that such a plan will be 
enacted during the 87th Congress and, 
if I am returned, I shall continue to 
press for its adoption. 

I supported and Congress did elim- 
inate the minimum wage age require- 
ment for persons receiving disability in- 
surance. And the restrictions on the 
amount of outside earnings for a per- 
son receiving social security were im- 
proved and clarified so a person does not 
lose money by working. Under the old 
law, anyone earning more than $1,200 
lost an entire month’s benefits for each 
$80 or fraction thereof above $1,200. 
Now on earnings between $1,200 and 
$1,500, he loses only $1 for each $2 
earned. Over $1,500 the ratio is 1 to 1. 

AID TO EDUCATION 


One out of four of our children has to 
attend an overcrowded or poorly staffed 
school. States and localities do not have 
the funds necessary for adequate facil- 
ities. Both parties approved Federal aid 
to education, in varying degrees, but the 
Dixiecrat-Republican coalition blocked 
enactment. 

All of the Republican members and 
three-quarters of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee voted to 
keep the House from considering Fed- 
eral aid to education legislation, We 
shall have to make changes in the Rules 
Committee early in the next session. 
This is not the only legislation that this 
committee has blocked from considera- 
tion by the whole House, Its power is 
too arbitrary, too uncontrolled, too ir- 
responsible. Many House Members are 
determined to clip this committee’s 
wings. 


Other items of legislation on which 
I acted: 

Helped secure health benefits for re- 
tired Federal employees. 

Helped secure reemployment rights for 
Federal employees accepting positions 
overseas. 

Supported revisions in Labor-Manage- 
ment Act of 1959. 

Supported common situs picketing. 

Supported criminal penalties for po- 
litical preference with respect to appli- 
cants for Government jobs. 

Helped secure pay increase for Fed- 
eral employees. 

Supported aid to depressed areas, 

Supported revisions of draft law. 

Helped secure statehood for Algska 
and Hawaii, 
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PURSUIT OF PEACE 


Man is a pretty smart animal. He 
learned the secret of the atom, of elec- 
tronic directional systems and of rocket 
Power. He put them all together and 
Made intercontinental missiles, weapons 
of incredible range, accuracy and power. 
Every day he improves these weapons. 
The decision time gets shorter and 
shorter. And many other nations get 
Closer and closer to the possession of 
Such weapons, 

Man is also a pretty dumb animal at 
times. He gets drunk, he misunder- 
stands communications, he blows his top, 
he panics, and he does many other 
Strange and unexpected things that 
Drove he is a human being, error-prone 
and quite imperfect in many respects. 

Put these lethal weapons in the hands 
of man—nobody else is available—and 
What have you got? A serious situation, 
to say the least. Even if you discount 
the dangers of an intentional war, be- 
Cause the parties—at least right now— 
Must realize that no one could win this 
kind of a struggle, you still have the 


Very reluctantly. I figured that I would 
err, if at all, on the side of strength un- 
til we worked out some way to disarm 

3 ace safeguards, 

ur Department of State has spent 
eis $800,000 on disarmament in 
last 8 years. The whole executive 
of our Government, which has 
many solemn statements about 


fewer than 40 full-time staff mem- 
bers working on disarmament. 

The new U.S. Disarmament Agency, 
Which I helped to force into being by 


WE MUST MOBILIZE OUR INTELLECTUAL AND 
SPIRITUAL FORCES 

We are doing far too little to mobilize 
Our intellectual and spiritual forces in 
the search for a feasible method of turn- 

ing back from the arms race. This is 
Why I have participated in the work of 
the World Parliament Association and 
ol the East-West Roundtable Disarma- 
Ment Conference. This is why I have 
journeyed to London, Paris, and Stock- 

olm to discuss these vital problems with 
legislative leaders of other nations. 
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This is why, with Senator JOE CLARK, 
of Pennsylvania, I started an organiza- 
tion of more than 50 Members of Con- 
gress, called “Members of Congress for 
World Peace Through Rule of Law.” 
This is why I have been organizing a 
convention of 500 legislative leaders 
from all over the world in Washington, 


D. O., at the end of next May. 


It is my belief that too many people, 
including many leaders of many nations, 
including our own, underestimate the 
danger of the arms race. I believe that 
we are smart enough to figure out a way 
to survive our terrible and expensive 
weapons, but I believe we must act quick- 
ly and with great determination. 

Disarmament is a must. That is one 
major belief that I have sought to pro- 
mote as your Congressman. Of course I 
mean disarmament with appropriate 
safeguards. Honest disarmament is not 
easily attained but it is a goal we must 
seek with all our might. Plainly we do 
not have much time. 

Disarmament, dictators and China are 
the major categories for my foreign 
policy actions during the last 2 years. 
The disappearance of Gerry Murphy, my 
Eugene constituent, in the Dominican 
Republic when I first entered Congress 
early in 1957 led me to deplore publicly 
and repeatedly this administration’s cod- 
dling of dictators. 

Now, very recently, this administration 
has publicly condemned Trujillo and we 
have broken off relations with his gove 
ernment. We have embarked on a Mar- 
shall-plan size aid plan for Latin Amer- 
ica. We are in trouble there and else- 
where. 

Too long we have treated as our friends 
any government, no matter how cruel 
and corrupt, just so long as it pretended 
to be on our side against international 
communism. We did this with Batista 
of Cuba. Our Ambassadors fawned on 
him. We sent him guns, bombs, and 
warplanes which he- used against his 
own people. 

WE REAP WHAT WE SOW 


Now we are reaping what we have 
sown. I tried to help persuade Castro 
to keep his early pledges of free elections 
and individual rights. When he broke 
these pledges, I broke with him. His rev- 
olution continues, Red-tinged and vio- 
lently anti-Uncle Sam primarily because 
of misguided policies that were not in 
keeping with our deepest traditions, 

If I am returned to Congress I shall 
continue to do what I can to promote 
a moral foreign policy. We should in- 


“deed give the formal handshake to die- 
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tators and the warm embrace to demo- 
cratic leaders. 

This brings me to my last point: That 
we must increase communication with 
China, and of course I mean no more 
than a formal handshake for this cruel 
and despotic government. We should 
exchange newsmen and other nonoffi- 
cial citizens as a beginning. We should 
enter a period of exploration and nego- 
tiation prior to any possible normaliza- 
tion of relationships. 

Unless we increase communications 
with China we face great danger from 
possible rash acts which we might be 
able to avert. ‘Equally important, we 
must have the participation of China in 
any disarmament treaty because there is 
no other way to put international in- 
spection stations inside the borders of 
China. 

Certainly we will not stop nuclear tests 
or otherwise reduce our military strength 
if China is free to do anything she likes 
within her borders. 

Negotiation is difficult, frustrating, 
and often infuriating—but what is the 
alternative today? Instad of talking 
about breaking off relationships entirely, 
as Senator Barry GOLDWATER does, or 
about getting rough, as others do, we 
would do better to mobilize our intel- 
lectual and spiritual resources squarely 
and massively to meet the challenge of 
maintaining peace with freedom in this 
precarious world. 

During the 86th Congress I traveled 
to Europe, South America, and the Far 
East in search of knowledge and insights 
as to how I, a Member of Congress from 
ie Fourth District of Oregon, could 

elp. 

When I was first elected to Congress 
in 1956 I promised my constituents that 
I would spend at least one-third of my 
time doing whatever I could, however 
little, for peace. I have tried to keep 
that promise. I have tried, not only be- 
cause I know that my constituents want 
me to try, but because of the memory 
of my friends who died in World War 
II. I want my children and the chil- 
dren of others to have a world of peace 
and freedom and opportunity beyond 
that of which we have dreamed. 

CONCLUSION 


It is a great honor and privilege to 
represent my friends and neighbors in 
Congress. I deeply appreciate this 
chance to serve. The office has 
powers and great responsibilities. I do 
not claim a perfect, or even a near-per- 
fect record of performance. I do claim 
that I have done my best. 


8. 57 on final passage of Housing Act of 1959. 


(Passed 201 to 100. 


Ves. 


Key votes, Ist sess., SHH Cong. 
Measuro Vote Pate Vote 
1959 

H. R. 2256, provide more funds for direct loans, remove certain | Yes. June 9 | H.R. 3610 on passage of Water Pollution Control Act authorizing | Yes. 
requirenients with respect to rute of interest on guaranteed loans, increase in grants for construction of sewage menmen works; to 
(Passed 310 to 80.) J establish the Ofliœw of Water Pollution Control; for other 

H. R. 2200, extend as is until July 1, Trees Universal Military Train- | No. purposes, (Passed 255 to 143.) 
ing and Service Act. (Passed 38 20.) H.R. 7500 on final passage of public works appropriations bill. | Yes. 

R. 50, Hawaiian statehood. used 223 6 Yes. (Passed 381 to 20.) 

II. R. 1321, to amend Reorgonization.Pinn 2 to transfer from Secre- | Yes June 238. 57, spake a Act of 1959 conference re . ees 241 to 177). Yes. 
tary of Agriculture to REA authority of approving or rejecting July 7 | H.R. 4957 to amend United States to provide for admission | No. 
rural electrification loans, (Passed 254 to 131.) of certain evidence and confessions. (Passed 262 to 138.) 

8. 144 to override President Eisenhower's veto of REA bill. De- Yes, || July 27 | H.R. 7072 to provide for U.S. porticipation in the Inter-American | Yes. 
feated 280 to 146; 34 mujority needed.) Development Bank. (Passed 233 to 87 
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Key votes, Ist sess., 86ih Cong.—Continued 
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H. R. 8342, 
replace language of House committee bill. 
HA. 8342, t. 
149 to 270. 
H. R. 8342 on 


‘Trade Development 


Landrum-Griffin amendment (H.R. 8400) to 
ody ( Passed 229 to 201. 
orecommit Landrum-Criflin bill to committee. (F: 
) 


of Landrum-Griffin bill. (Passed 303 to 125). 

. 8609 0 food stamps amendment to the Agricultural 

Med Deve ls pment and Aastrande Act Of 1964. (Pd 28 to 
127. 

On e of H. R. 8609. (Passed 805 to 53) 


II. R. 9108, to override President's veto of public works appropria- 
tions bill. (Passed 280 to 121.) 


Measure Vote 
S. 2539, to extend and amend laws relating to the provision and | Yes. 
improvement of housing and the renewal of urban communities, 
sad for other p > (Passed 283 to elt 
H. R. 7509, to 9 President's veto of public works appropria- | Yes. 
tion bill. (Failed 274 to 138.) 
H. R. 8678, Federal Aid to Highway Act of 1959. (Passed 243 to 102). Yes. 
8. 1555, to eres 1 re AER a Management and Dis-] Ves. 
closure Aot of 1959. (Pa to 
H.R. 0105, fiscal appropriations for public works, (Passed 303 to 93). 5 


Dato Measure Vote Date Measure Vote 
1960 1960 
U „ A Yes. 
Feb. 25 | H.R. 3610 to override the President's veto of bill to increase grants | Yes. June 15 | II. R. 9883, Federal are s pay raise bill providing for 744 per- 
ruct wage . (Failed 249 to 157; cent increase, (Passed 378-to 40.) 
e Sie e 1 y June 17 ER penao passage of mutual security appropriations bill | Yes, 
á ‘assed 311 to 109% es. assed 5 
oi 2 H. ia ag? on 83 . oe report — oe rights | Yes. June 23 ar eg Ael posmas of Social Security Amendments of 1960. | Ves. 
Apr. 27 n Res. 488. 8 rule providing for 3 hours of debate on | Yes. June 29 II. R. 7903, to amend United States Code to extend the veterans’ | Yes. 
P H.R. 10213 aut purchase by Treasury of $1,000,000,000 of guaranteed and direct loan program for 2 years. (Passed 398 to l.) 
FHA and VA mort, 8 (Passed 214 to 188.) June 30 | H.R. 12677, amend Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, | Yes. 
Apr. 28 | H.R. 10213 to Wend R. 10213. (Failed 139 to 235) No. to provide coverage for employees of interstate retail enterprises 
Apr. 28 H. R. 16213 to amend National Housing Act, final passage. (Passed | Yes. 5 increase minimum wages under set to $1.25. (Passed 341 
214 to 163.) 9 72. A z 
May 48. 722, area redevelopment (de pressed areas). (Passed 202 to 18) . Ves. July 1 H. R. 9883, override of President's veto of Federal employee's pay Yes. 
t Incentive Tax Act of 1960. (Passed | Ves. raise bill. (Passed 345 to 60. ; 
c aS = me ee, Aug. 24 | 5.J. Res. 170; A . resolution favoring a convention of delegates | Yos. 
May 25 | H.R. 12326, public works appropriation bill. (Passed 388 to 18) ..] Yes. from Atlantic democracies looking to great cooperation and unity 
May 26 | H.R. 10128, to authorize Federal financial assistance to States for | Yes. of purpose. (Passed 289 to 103.) 
schoo] construction. (Passed 206 to 189.) Aug. 26 | H.R. 12580, to adopt conference re on social security amend- | Yes. 


ments, 


care. (Passed 369 to 17.) 


The 20th Anniversary of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America on the occasion of its 20th 
anniversary. 

As the spokesman for the 40 million 
Ukrainians under the domination of So- 
viet tyranny the committee has been in 
the forefront of the struggle against 
communism. Its purpose has been to 
educate its fellow Americans and the 
citizens of the free world and to inform 
them of the realities of life under Rus- 
sian communism. In the past 20 years 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee has 
always spoken out, clearly and forth- 
rightly, on behalf of all the captive non- 
Russian nations in the Soviet Union, It 
has attempted to dispel any illusions we 
of the free world might have about the 
Soviet totalitarian system of government. 
By its own words and actions the com- 
mittee has advanced the cause of de- 
mocracy and aided the United States and 
its allies in the crucial struggle against 
dictatorship in all forms. 

I congratulate the members of the 

Congress Committee for its 
wonderful work. All Americans can be 
justly proud of this organization and 
take heart from its endeavors. Let us 
hope that we shall soon see a fulfillment 
of the committee’s aims and a world of 
both peace and freedom. 


GOP Convention Speeches Distort His- 
tory and Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in his speech to the Republican 
Convention in Chicago on July 26, 
President Eisenhower said: 

Whoever misleads by calculated use of 
some but not all the facts, whoever distorts 
the truth to serve selfish ambition 
makes a mockery of the democratic process. 


The President—or his speech writer— 
then proceeded to produce a whole covey 
of exactly the kind of distortions he had 
just censured so piously. Other major 
convention speakers, including the Re- 
publican keynoter, Representative Jupp, 
Convention Chairman HALLECK, and 
nominee Nrxon, produced such distor- 
tions by the dozens. 

Mr, Speaker, in order to set the record 
straight, I include the following fact 
sheet produced by the Research Division 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
The purpose of this fact sheet is to 
clarify these GOP distortions and their 
efforts to mislead the American people, 
since it seems clear that the Republicans 
intend to perpetuate these fictions, if 
possible, through the forthcoming cam- 
paign. 

The text of the fact sheet follows: 
Fact SHEET 
I. ON AMERICA AS A SECOND-RATE POWER 

What the GOP speechmakers said 
“We have a cult of professional pessimists 
who, taking counsel of their fears, continu- 


ally mouth the allegation that America has 
become a second-rate military power.” 
(President Eisenhower.) 

“What kind of reckless and irresponsible 
action is it for anyone to misrepresent the 
United States as a second-class power, as was 
done in the Democratic convention, and 
thereby encourage the very attacks which all 
Americans profoundly hope and pray can be 
prevented.” (Jupp.) P 

“At Los Angeles 2 weeks ago * * * we 
heard that America militarily and economi- 
cally is a second-rate country.” (Nrxon.) 


The real facts 


The Democratic Party offers a grand prize 
of its complete collection of silly Republican 
sayings to anyone who can find a single 
instance in which any responsible Democrat, 
at the convention or elsewhere, ever said 
that the United States was now a second- 
class or second-rate power. What Democrats 
did say—and will continue to say—can be 
summed up as follows: 

(a) That under the budget-first policies 
of the Eisenhower-Nixon administration the 
previous preponderance of U.S. military 
strength over that of the Soviet Union has 
been reduced; that the Communist bloc has 
been permitted to achieve a marked ad- 
vantage in the important area of ballistic 
missiles; and that unless present trends are 
reversed the world balance of power will shift 
in favor of the Soviet bloc.” : 

(b) That “the Soviet economy is growing 
faster than ours. We must recognize that 
economic competition between the free world 
and the Communist world may well decide 
the world conflict.“ 

(c) That “the growing vigor and aggres- 
siveness of communism demands new and 
Profound effort and action in all areas of 
American life." 

(d) “That in national defense the swift- 
ness of the technological revolution—and the 
warning signs of Soviet aggressiveness— 
make clear that new efforts are necessary 
that there must be no price ceiling on Ameri- 
ca's security; and that the rate of our 
economic growth must * * be acceler- 
ated.” 

(Note.—The quoted statement in (a) 
above is from a report sponsored by Nelson 
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Rockefeller in 1958; (b) is from a statement 
by Ricuazp Nixon on April 24, 1958; (c) and 
(d) are from the joint statement by Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and Vice President Nixon 
on July 23, 1960.) 
H. ON PRIORITY FOR SECURITY 
What the GOP speechmakers said 

“Over all these years we have given priority 
to the Nation’s security above other purposes 
and programs.” (President Eisenhower.) 

The real facts 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway, who served as 
Army Chief of Staff in the Eisenhower 
administration, revealed that the first three 
Eisenhower defense budgets “were not pri- 
Marily based on military needs. They were 
Squeezed within the framework of pre-set, 
arbitrary manpower and fiscal limits.” (Sat- 
urday evening Post, June 21, 1956.) 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, another former 
Chief of Staff, said: “The budget makers 
have become the real strategy makers. Mili- 
tary programs needed to implement our 
Policy can be made or broken by those who 
decided how to spend the military dollar. 
Unfortunately, this decisive power is in the 
hands of men who are not strategists, but 
canes fiscal experts.” (Look, December 22, 

0 
IIL ON THE MISSILE GAP 
What the speechmakers said 


“Promptly after the close of World War II. 
the Soviet Union began concentrating on 
Missile development, but the present ad- 
ministration, entering office in 1953, had to 
Start practically’ from scratch.“ (President 

wer.) 

“It is claimed that this administration 
allowed a missile gap to develop. No, it 
found a missile gap and has managed to get 
it almost closed,” (Jupp). 

“When it (the Truman administration) 
left office the Russians had a six-year head- 
Start over us on missiles and rockets. We 
had no program worthy of the name.” 
(Dewey.) 

The real facts 

Dr, Wernher von Braun and more than 100 
fellow German scientists were brought to 
this country in 1945 to work on missiles. In 
addition to developing the H-Bomb, the 
&tomic-powered submarine Nautilus, and the 
Redstone rocket which launched our first 
earth satellite, the Truman administration 
Carried on research and development in 
ICBM's in spite of what appeared to be over- 
Whelming obstacles. Late in 1952 tests con- 
Gucted by the Atomic Energy Commission 

the groundwork for the feasibility of 
Constructing the Atlas ICBM. The thermo- 
nuclear break-through of 1952-53 then made 
the Atlas possible and practical. 

President Eisenhower in a speech on No- 
vember 7, 1957 cited 11 operational missiles 
in the hands of the Army, Navy or Air Force. 
The appropriations, the research or produc- 
tion of every one of these 11 operational mis- 
Slles began during the Truman admin- 
istration. 

„Unfortunately, the Fisenhower-Nixon 
budget first" policy has permitted a serious 
gap to develop between our strength in this 
area and that of the Soviet Union. Far from 
this gap being “almost closed,” “the truth 
is that if we compare the ready-to-launch 
Missiles attributed to the Soviets on the new 
intelligence basis with the official readiness 
for US. ICBM's, the ratio for a 
Considerable length of time will be more than 
3 to 1.” (Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Jan. 
27, 1960.) 
1V. ARMY MODERNIZATION 
What the GOP speech makers said 
“The Army and the Marines have been 
and reequipped to fight under 
every conceivable condition.” (President 
Eisenhower.) 
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The real facts 

“Some startling disclosures of deficiencies 
in new Army weapons and disturbing com- 
parisons of the state of modernization of the 
United States and Soviet Armies have been 
made public * * * In a report released by the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee headed 
by Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON; Democrat of 
Texas. Army troops in the field are in 
urgent need of modernization,’ the subcom- 
mittee said.” (Washington Post, June 25, 
1960.) 

“Discussing modern weapons, (Secretary of 
the Army) Brucker said the ‘level of pro- 
curement funds available does not allow 
modernization * * at an accelerated rate.“ 
Russia, on the other hand, has issued new 
models of virtually all equipment since 
World War IT, he said.” (Washington Post, 
Aug. 9, 1960.) 

v. ON SPENDING 
What the GOP speechmakers said 


“And, in the face of all the efforts of the 
reckless spenders to thwart the administra- 
tion, a budgetary surplus has been achieved, 
fiscal responsibility maintained, and confi- 
dence restored.” (President Eisenhower.) 

“When before did any Government ever 
take less from the people in taxes and give 
them more in return?” (Jupp.) 

The real facts 

In its 8 fiscal years, 1954-61, the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration will have col- 
lected more than $564 billion in taxes and 
other revenue. This is approximately 6195 
billion, or 53 percent more than the Truman 
administration collected in the previous 8 
years, fiscal 1946 through fiscal 1953. It is 
approximately $418 billion more than (and 
314 times as much as) the Roosevelt-Truman 
administrations took in during the 8 years 
from fiscal 1938 through fiscal 1945. 

The expenditures of the Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration have also been the highest 
on record. They will exceed $579 billion, 
topping the Truman administration by 46 
percent, and FDR's 8-year total (including 
the entire cost of World War II) by 68 per- 
cent. 

As far as budgets are concerned, the Eis- 
enhower-Nixon administration will have run 
at a deficit in 4 of its 8 years—for a total 
deficit of approximately $15 billion. 

Instead of reducing the national debt, the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration raised it 
from $267.4 billion on December 31, 1952, to 
$288.9 billion on April 30, 1960. They have 
had to ask the Congress for five increases in 
the legal debt ceiling. 

The Eisenhower-Nixon administration 
deficits would have been even larger without 
the economies effected by Democratic Con- 
gresses. In 5 years of Democratic congres- 
sional control from 1955 through 1959, Eis- 
enhower budget requests were cut by $9.9 
Dillion. 

VI, ON NATIONAL ECONOMIC GROWTH 
What the GOP speechmakers said 

“In these past 7½ years the annual gross 
national product has increased by $100 bil- 
lion, or 25 percent. 

“This figure, though stupendous, is as- 
serted by some to be unnecessarily low. 
What would they say if they knew that 
during the almost 8-year duration of the 
prior, Democratic, administration, the gross 
national product actually declined in every 
single peacetime year, save one.” (President 
Eisenhower.) 

The real facts 

Total GNP in 1947 was $315.7 billion, in 
1953 it was $417.1 billion. The annual rate 
in the first quarter of 1960 was $494.3 billion 
(at constant 1959 prices). 

The increase from 1947 to 1953 was $101.4 
billion, 

The increase from 1953 to 1960 was $77.1 
billion. 
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The annual average rate of increase from 
1947 to 1953 was 4.6 percent. 

The annual average rate of increase from 
1953 through 1959 was 2.4 percent. 

The U.S. growth rate in the past 7 years 
has been the slowest of any industrial coun- 
try. It is far less than the 4- to 5-percent 
rate we need to maintain full production 
and employment. 

In 8 years under President Truman GNP in 
constant dollars decreased in 2 years (1945- 
46 and 1946-47), obviously a direct re- 
sult of adjustment from the overstrained 
national output of World War II. It in- 
creased in 6 years 1947-48; 1948-49; 1949-50; 
1960-51; 1951-52; and 1952-53. 

In 6 full years under President Eisenhower, 
GNP decreased in 2 years 1953-54 and 
1957-58. It increased in 4 years 1954-55; 
1955-56; 1956-57; 1958-59. 

As indicated above the annual average 
increase in the last 6 Truman years was 
almost double the Eisenhower 6-year average. 

VII. ON FACTORS IN ECONOMIC GROWTH 
What the GOP speechmakers said 


“It is clear that whatever economic growth 
was realized during the previous administra- 
tion occurred mainly under wartime circum- 
stances.” (President Eisenhower.) 

“We said we are convinced we could bring 
prosperity without war—something our pred- 
ecessors had never been able to do.” (Jupp.) 

The real facts 

In 6 postwar years under President Tru- 
man, from 1947 to 1953, the average annual 
increase in gross national product was 4.6 
percent; and unemployment averaged 3.9 
percent of the labor force. During this pe- 
riod the average annual military expendi- 
tures were $21.8 billion. 

In 7 Eisenhower years, from 1953 through 
1959, GNP increased at an average annual 
rate of only 2.4 percent and unemployment 
averaged 48 percent of the labor force. 
Meanwhile, average annual military expendi- 
tures included in our GNP were $44.3 billion, 
more than double the average under Tru- 
man. Thus, the Eisenhower administration 
clearly has been more of a “war economy” 
than was President Truman's and has 
achieved far less improvement on our level 
of prosperity. 

VIII. ON INFLATION 
What the GOP speechmakers said 


“Inflation—the most insidious and cruel 
form of taxation ever devised—drove prices 
up 48 percent in the previous administration, 
thus robbing millions of our people of pur- 
casing power. 

“In the last 7½ years, we have succeeded 
in keeping the total price rise below 11 per- 
cent.“ (President Eisenhower.) 

“The prices which had been rising alarm- 
ingly—48 percent in the 7 Truman years— 
promptly leveled off and stayed practically 
stable for 4 years.“ (Jupp.) 

The real facts 

The major post war increase in living costs 
took place when the Republican 80th Con- 
gress insisted on too rapid removal of war- 
time price controls over President Truman’s 
veto. Fifty-three percent of the total rise in 
prices from 1945 through 1952 took place in 
1947 and 1948. Prices had been almost 
stabilized in the last 2 years of the Truman 
administration. The rise in the Consumer 
Price Index was 12.8 points between 1952 and 
May 1960, when it reached the highest level 
in history. This was more than the increase 
which took place from 1948 through 1952 
following the adjustment to the removal of 
price controls. 

IX. ON WAGES AND PURCHASING POWER 
What the GOP speech makers said 

“Wages up 39 percent in these 7 years. 
Do you recall the seven consecutive cost-of- 
living increases that labor had to fight for, 
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just to keep up with inflation under Tru- 
man? In contrast, real wages, actual pur- 
chasing power, has gone up 20 percent under 
this administration.” (JuUpp.) 
The real facts 
Average gross weekly earnings—all 
manufacturing industries: 


Consumer Price Index (1947-49— 
100): 
C ˙ A —. —— 
12 —— 8 
1959__.-.. 


This means average weekly earnings in- 
creased only 24.8 percent in the Eisenhower- 
Nixon years from 1953 through 1959—not 39 
percent as stated by Mr. Jupp. 

This was only a little over half the rate 
of increase in weekly earnings (43.5 percent) 
achieved in the same number of years under 
the Truman administration from 1947 to 
1953. 

Deducting the effect of price increases, the 
real value of industrial workers’ earnings 
went up 18.4 percent (over 3 percent a year) 
under Truman and only 14.7 percent—not 20 
percent (less than 2% percent a year) 
under Eisenhower. 

Meanwhile after tax profits of U.S. manu- 
facturing firms with assets over $100 million 
increased by a whopping 76 percent from 
1952 to 1959; personal income from interest 
and dividends increased 70 percent—both 
about three times as fast as workers’ earn- 
ings. Small business profits went up only 
2 percent and farm income decreased 23 
percent, 

x. ON EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

What the GOP speechmakers said 


“We said in 1952 that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment would stick to its proper functions 
of running the business of the Nation, and 
get out of trying to manage the affairs of our 
people, the creative energies of the American 
people and their millions of enterprises 
would create a vaster expansion of produc- 
tion and trade, with correspondingly greater 
expansion of jobs than the Government itself 
could do. Were we right or wrong? Well, 
there were 61 million jobs when we took 
over in 1953. There are 68 million jobs 
tonight.“ (Jupp.) 

The real facts 
Total U.S. civilian labor force: 


i Average for ist 6 months of 1960 was 
8. 


Source: Bureau of Census. 

This means 5.6 million new jobs were 
needed in the Eisenhower-Nixon years from 
1953 through 1959 to take care of our grow- 
ing labor force. This was 2 million more 
than were required during the Truman years. 

Yet, due to slow economic growth in the 
Eisenhower-Nixon years, only 3.7 million new 
jobs were created—almost one-half million 
fewer new jobs than under Truman and al- 
most 2 million less than were needed. 

Thus, because job opportunities increased 
faster than job requirements unemployment 
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declined by one-half million under Truman 
from 1947 to 1953. The opposite was true 
under the Republicans, so unemployment in- 
creased by almost 2 million. 

XI, ON SLUMS AND DEPRESSED AREAS 

What the GOP speechmakers said 


“City slums must. be erased, and depressed 
regions in our prosperous Nation, where they 
exist, must be restored to economic health.” 
(President Eisenhower.) 

The real facts 

President Eisenhower vetoed bills to pro- 
vide aid to depressed areas in 1958 and again 
in 1960. He vetoed two housing bills in 
1959, insisting that funds for public housing 
and urban renewal be sharply reduced. 

Current total national expenditures for 
urban redevelopment are at less than half 
the rate required to eliminate slums and 
create livable communities. 

XII, ON EDUCATION 
What the GOP speechmakers said 

“Our educational structure has been ex- 
panded and assisted to perform its tradi- 
tional functions.” (President Eisenhower.) 

“Young Americans shall not only have the 
best basic education in America, but every 
boy and girl of ability, regardless of his 
financial circumstances shall have the op- 
portunity to develop his intellectual capa- 
bilities to the full.“ (Nrxon.) 

The real facts 


The Elsenhower-Nixon administration has 
consistently resisted Democratic congres- 
sional efforts to provide Federal aid for 
school construction. Despite intensive ef- 
forts by State and local governments, our 
total national expenditures for education 
will be only about $20 billion in 1960 com- 
pared with $31 billion which the National 
Education Association estimates we should 
be spending to educate our children decently. 

On February 3, 1960, Vice President Nrxon 
broke a Senate tie by voting against a $1.1 
billion annual program for aid to education. 

XII. ON AGRICULTURE 
What the GOP speechmakers said 


“I say America's farmers must and will re- 
ceive what they do not have today, and what 
they deserve, a fair share of America’s ever- 
increasing prosperity.” (Nrxon.) 

The real facts 

By every yardstick, agriculture has slumped 
into a serious depression under the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon-Benson regime. 

Net farm income for 1959 was $3.5 billion 
below 1952. The total net income loss to 
farmers in 7 Eisenhower-Nixon-Benson years 
has been $19.9 billion. 

The parity ratio (the measure of a fair 
return to farmers), which was 100 percent 
or more in every Democratic postwar year, 
stood at 77 percent of parity as 1960 opened. 
It has never got back to 100 percent under 
the GOP. 

The farmer’s share of the housewife's food 
dollar fell from 47 cents in 1952 to 38 cents 
in 1959. 

The average income per farm in 1952 was 
$2,829. In 1959 it had dropped to $2,547. 
Measured in constant prices, the decline was 
$463 per farm—in spite of the 900,000 fall 
in number of farms. 

Sources: President Eisenhower's Economic 
Report, January 1960, items V, VI, VII, VIII, 
XII; Joint Economic Committee Economic 
Indicators, June 1960, items IX, X, XIII; 
U.S. Bureau of the Census Reports, item X; 
U.S. Department of Labor Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Reports, items VIII. IX, X; US. 
Department of Agriculture Reports, item 
XIII. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Paul A. Samuelson, who has been re- 
ported as an adviser to Senator KEN- 
NEDY, has written a textbook entitled 
“Economics, an Introductory Analysis,” 
which is the most widely used basic text 
on economics in this country. He was 
first made a professor in the department 
of economics at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology at the age of 25. 
Perhaps some of the basic disciplines 
which accompany an engineering educa- 
tion have served to change a few of the 
views he expressed in earlier editions of 
his book. He now has become far more 
conservative than some of the other ad- 
visers that Senator KENNEDY has se- 
lected. : 

There is perhaps a good explanation 
for the change in Professor Samuelson's 
basic orientation. It stems from the fact 
that at the age of 26 he was a consultant 
to the National Resources Planning 
Board. Mr. Speaker, it is vital to the 
American people that they are reminded 
of the history of this particular organi- 
zation which played an important role 
in trying to establish the kind of world 
which Senator Kennepy might favor if 
its activities had not been thwarted by 
the vigorous action of the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft. 

The U.S. Government Manual for the 
fall of 1942, in outlining the responsibili- 
ties of the agencies under the direct 
supervision of the White House, refers to 
this Board. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert the relevant state- 
ments concerning this Board from the 
U.S. Government Manual at this point 
in my remarks: 

“Effective July 1, 1939, plan I abolished 
the National Resources Committee (estab- 
lished by Executive Order 7065 of June 7, 
1935) and the Federal Employment Stabili- 
zation Office in the Department of Com- 
merce (46 Stat. 1048; 29 U.S.C. 48b; Execu- 
tive Order 6623 of March 1, 1934) and trans- 
ferred all the functions, personnel (except 
the members of the National Resources 
Committee), property, and records of the 
two agencies to the new National Resources 
Planning Board. The former National Re- 
sources Committee was the successor to the 
National Resources Board, which, in turn, 
succeeded the National Planning Board of 


the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works. 

“Purpose: The functions of the Board are: 

“1. To collect, prepare, and make ayail- 
able to the President such plans, data, and 
information as may be helpful to a planned 
development and use of national resources, 
and related subjects referred to it by the 
President, and to recommend to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress longtime plans and 
programs for the wise use and fullest de- 
velopmént of such resources. 
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“2. To advise the President from time to 
time of the trend of employment and busi- 
ness activity, and of the existence or ap- 
Proach of periods of business depression and 
Unemployment in the United States or in 
any subsantial portion thereof, and to 
recommend measures leading to the im- 
Provement and stabilization of economic 
conditions. 

“3. To collect information concerning ad- 
Vance construction plans and estimates by 
all Federal agencies, the States, municipali- 
tles, and other public and private agencies, 
and to list for the President and the Con- 
Gress all proposed public works in the order 
ot their relative importance with respect to 
(a) the greatest good to the greatest num- 

of people, (b) the emergency necessi- 
ties of the Nation, and (c) the social; eco- 
nomic, and cultural advancement of the 
People of the United States. 

“4. To receive and record ail proposed 
Federal projects involving the acquisition 
Of land (including transfer of land juris- 
diction) and land-research projects, and, 
in an advisory capacity, to provide the 
agencies concerned with such information 
or data as may be pertinent to the projects. 

5. To consult and cooperate with agencies 
Of the Federal Government, with the States 
and municipalities or agencies thereof, and 
With any public or private planning or re- 
Search agencies or institutions, in carrying 
Out any of its duties and functions, and to 
act as a clearinghouse and means of coordi- 
Nation for planning activities, linking to- 
gether various levels and fields of planning. 


Mr. Speaker, it is clear that the pur- 
bose of this Board was obviously to create 
& planned economy within the United 
States which would embrace not only the 
Activities of the Federal Government but 
also that of the States and municipalities. 
Its demise was brought about when Sen- 
ator Taft introduced an amendment to 
the Independent Offices appropriation 
bill for the 1944 fiscal year. 


I shall quote an excerpt from the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. of May 27, 1943, 
Wherein Senator Taft expressed his find- 
ings with respect to this Board. Senator 
Taft stated, and I quote: 

In order to show what I mean, I shall read 
first from the 1942 report. In that report 
the Board says that the American Bill of 
Rights and the Constitution are more or less 
Outmoded, and that the Board has drawn up 
& new bill of rights to take their place 


Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable that a 
group of Government bureaucrats would 
have the effrontery to make such a pro- 
Dosal. Under unanimous consent I in- 
Clude excerpts from Senator Taft’s co- 
Bent statement at this point in my re- 
Marks: 


I am not opposed to planning by private 
tions, no matter what they may be. 
I should be glad to have plans made by 
communistic organizations, or Socialist or- 
Eanizations, or even Fascist organizations, 
ar as they are merely private organi- 
Zations, but I oppose this proposed appro- 
Priation because of the kind of planning 
Which the National Resources P 
has done, and Is doing, and is pro- 
Posing to do, and the kind of plans which 
arsi ba making for the people of the United 
— pie 


*US. Government Manual, fall 1942, Bu- 
Teau of Public Inquiries, Office of War In- 
formation, Washington, D.C., pp. 52-53. 

* ConcREsstonan RECORD, vol. 89, pt. 4, May 
27, 1943, p. 4925. 
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I cannot understand why a Congress which 
believes and constantly reasserts its beliefs, 
in one philosophy of government, approxi- 
mately the same philosophy which has 
guided this country for the last 150 years, 
should provide hundreds of thousands of 
dollars promiscuously for the making of 
plans by an agency which believes in an en- 
tirely different philosophy, which appears 
to be partly socialistic and partly the prod- 
uct of a dangerous financial imagination. 
Why should the Congress finance a propa- 
ganda which is aimed directly at the princi- 
ples and convictions of a large majority of 
both Houses of Congress? 

As I have said, I have read the reports. I 
cannot claim that I have read every. word 
of them. I have gone through them page by 
page. In my opinion, they are based on two 
policies and theorles. The first is the theory 
of unlimited public spending and the con- 
stant increase of the public debt after the 
war. A policy of deficit spending is implicit 
in the measures the Board proposes and in 
its attitude toward the spending of Gov- 
ernment. money. In the second place, the 
Board’s plans are based on unlimited Gov- 
ernment. interference in and regulation of 
all business activity, plus a very large 
amount of Government regulation of what 
is now private industry.“ 


It is perhaps not too surprising that 
a Board that was ready to propose scrap- 
ping the Constitution and our Bill of 
Rights did not hesitate to employ indi- 
viduals with strong Communist leanings. 
A report of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee submitted during the 82d 
Congress refers to the activities of one 
former member of the staff of this Board, 
David Weintraub, as follows, and I quote: 

David Weintraub is the Director of the 
Economic Stability and Development Divi- 
sion of the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions. When examined in May by the sub- 
committee, he acknowledged that it was 
he who had recommended Owen Lattimore 
for the position of head of the United Na- 
tions Economic Mission to Afghanistan in 
1950. In the course of his interrogation he 
denied membership in the Communist Party, 
but conceded that he knew six members of 
the Perlo espionage ring and six members of 
the Ware cell of the Communist Party. The 
testimony revealed that he was the person 
responsible for the employment with the 
United Nations of five officials who subse- 
quently refused on constitutional grounds to 
tell the subcommittee whether they were 
Communists and, in two cases, involved in 
espionage. * * * 

The subcommittee called Ober to ask him 
only the one question, “Were you ever in 
the same Communist cell as David Wein- 
traub? Ober resigned from the Depart- 
ment of Labor the same day he received 
Senator East.ann's summons to testify, and 
while testifying refused to answer the ques- 
tion on the ground that his answer might 
incriminate him.“ 


Mr. Speaker, because of these asso- 
ciations, Professor Samuelson’s earlier 
books were anything but complimentary 
toward the role of private enterprise in 
our economy. However, Professor Sam- 
uelson has been influenced by the reali- 
ties through his discussions with faculty 


3 Ibid., pp. 4924-4925. 

‘Activities of U.S. Citizens Employed by 
the United Nations,” Report of the Sub- 
committee To Investigate the Administration 
of the Internal Security Act and Other In- 
ternal Security Laws, Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
Jan. 2, 1953, pp. 6-7. 
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colleagues who are engineers and scien- 
tists. 

In an appearance before the Joint 
Economic Committee in its review of 
the President's 1959 Economic Report, he 
took a position which is in complete con- 
flict with that advocated by some of 
Senator Kennepy’s other advisers, such 
as Professor Harris and Professor Gal- 
braith, with respect to taxes and prices. 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent, 
I include excerpts from his testimony at 
this point in my remarks: 

Second, as a factor making decisionmak- 
ing difficult at this time is the very real pos- 
sibility that the goal of high employment 
and rapid growth in productive capacity of 
the American economy could become eco- 
nomically in conflict with the goal of con- 
sumer price stability. 

If, as many economists seem to be in- 
creasingly persuaded, much of the pressure 
for higher prices comes from the push of 
wage and other costs, we could run into a 
time when the only way to prevent an in- 
flationary price creep would be by a defia- 
tionary policy aimed at deliberately keeping 
employment and capacity slack. Looking 
ahead only for the next decade, such a low 
pressure policy would, I suspect, slow us up 
in the crucial economic race that is now 
going on between us and the Iron Curtain 
nations of Russia and China. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood as be- 
ing dogmatic on this point. It is quite 
possible that no conflict between growth 
and price stability will arise. But economic 
science cannot at this time be sure that 
they will always be compatible. My own 
tentative advice would be to put the major 
emphasis on growth of real income at our 
high employment potential, not letting con- 
cern over price inflation dominate our de- 
cisions prior to such time as sustained up- 
ward thrusts in consumer and wholesale 
prices have established themselves. In other 
words, I would run some risk on the price 
inflation front.“ 


Mr. Speaker, there are still traces of 
the original Keynesian economic doc- 
trine that are portrayed in Professor 
Samuelson’s testimony. He is willing to 
accept a little inflation which history 
shows can never be adequately con- 
trolled. 

In fact although the Democratic plat- 
form once again takes exception to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s request to remove the 
interest rate ceiling on long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds, these views apparently 
are not shared by Professor Samuelson. 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent, 
I include at this point in my remarks 
the plank from the Democratic platform 
concerning the maintenance of an in- 
terest rate ceiling on Government bonds. 

The $9 billion of added Interest charges on 
the national debt would have been even 
higher but for the prudent insistence of 
the Democratic Congress on maintaining the 
ceiling on interest rates for long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds. 


Mr. Speaker, let me contrast this 
statement with that expressed by Pro- 
fessor Samuelson in his appearance be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee on 
January 30, 1959, when he said, and I 
quote: 


January 1959 Economic Report of the 
President, hearings before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, 86th Cong., Ist sess. 
Jan. 30, 1959, pp. 207-208. 
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In the interest of stability it may become 
necessary for Congress to repeal the maxi- 


on FHA or VA loans and like overall limits 
on the public debt, do, in the opinion 
most economists, more harm than they 
good, and I would recommend their re- 
* 


Mr. Speaker, in 1960 he again reiter- 
ated this position when he testified be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee to 
this same effect, and I quote: 

Last year, before this had become a na- 
tional issue, I told this committee that the 
time might soon come when you would want 
to repeal the archaic 4'4-percent interest 
ceiling on Government bonds of over 5 years’ 
maturity. 

Except as a symbol of dissatisfaction with 


Mr. Speaker, Professor Galbraith ap- 
parently believes that we have become so 
affluent that capital formation is no 
Jonger a serious problem. Yet, these 
views are not supported by Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s adviser from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Professor Sam- 
uelson, in his testimony before the Sub- 
committee on Fiscal Policy to the Joint 
Economic Committee in 1957. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude excerpts from Professor Samuel- 
son’s testimony at this point in my re- 
marks: > 

There has been a good deal of testimony 
before you and I agree with a good deal of it, 
but I want to redress the balance that seems 
to have been all in favor of investment and 
@gainst consumption on. I think 
we must remember that the goal of all our 
economic activity is consumption, not in- 
vestment. Investment is very important, but 
it is because it will later give rise to higher 
consumption. We should always keep this 
goal in front of us and not lose it. Other- 
wise, we become a little bit like the Midas 
fable, a nation that is always planting, always 
reaping, but never consuming, always plow- 
ing back in a tremendous Ponzi expansion. 

I will illustrate this by a story about an 
Oxford don in the First World War. He was 
asked “What are you doing to save civiliza- 
tion?” He said, a little antisocially, “I am 
the civilization they are fighting for.” 

I don’t think we want to forget that the 
whole purpose of all this is to have a higher 
standard of living* 


Mr. Speaker, although some of Sena- 
tor Kennepy’s advisers, particularly Pro- 
fessor Galbraith, are quite dogmatic that 
it is a function of the economist to dic- 
tate cultural tastes and express opinions 
on noneconomic subjects, it is refreshing 
to note that Professor Samuelson has at 
long last learned the limitations that 
must surround the recommendations 
rendered by a competent economist. 


*Ibid., p. 208. 

January 1960 Economic Report of the 
President, hearings before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, 86th Cong., 2d sess., Feb. 5, 
19690, pp. 409-410. 

Fiscal Policy Implications of the Eco- 
nomic Outlook and Budget Development,” 

before the Subcommittee on Fiscal 
Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, 
serge Cong., Ist sess., June 5, 1957, pp. 120- 
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In this same appearance he testified, 
and I quote: 

I would summarize then this opening 
statement by saying that as far as the econo- 
mist know-how is concerned, the problem is 
pretty widely open to you people. I speak 
of you people as the representatives of what 
the American people want. The economist 
can spell out what would be the risks in doing 
some of the things you want in certain ways, 
what would be the advantages in doing them 
in other ways, but he cannot from his ex- 
pert knowledge of statistics and his study of 
the principles of economics presume to give 
you any narrow dictates of policy. 


Mr. Speaker, this statement is in 
marked contrast with the theories pro- 
pounded by Professor Galbraith who 
makes no use of statistics in his writings, 
but instead provides his own value judg- 
ments on every conceivable matter. Pro- 
fessor Samuelson in the 1951 edition of 
“Economics,” which appeared before the 
advent of President Eisenhower's admin- 
istration, attempted to reconcile facets 
of our free enterprise economy with the 
planning of the New Deal. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include at 
this point the comments with respect to 
the changing functions of government 
from his textbook, “Economics”: 


THE CHANGING FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


In the last 20 years, the Democrats have 
been in power. The country has witnessed 
the New Deal, a wartime economy, and a 
postwar Fair Deal defense economy. How 
serious a departure from the capitalistic 
system has all this been? This question 
can be tackled by considering Government 
activity under four headings. 

1. As we have already noted, there has 
been a great increase in the amount of 
Government control. Nevertheless, much of 
this body of regulation can hardly be dig- 
nified by the title of “planning,” and despite 
its bulk we are still a long way from a 
planned state. 

2. As we have also seen, the increase in 
Government expenditure means that as a 
nation we are consuming more of our na- 
tional product collectively rather than in- 
dividually through private money purchases. 
Rather than pay to ride on the public roads 
as we do to ride on railroads, we pay for 
such valuable services by taxes. 

But note that such collectively consumed 
goods and services are still largely produced 
by free private enterprise. The Govern- 
ment may pay for a hospital or a typewriter, 
but each of these items is produced by free 
private enterprise. And so it is with most 
Government expenditure on productive 
goods. This is hardly what the Socialists 
mean by socialism—government owner- 
ship and operation of factories, etc. 

3. Next we must analyze the third kind 
of Government activity, direct Government 
production. We find that throughout recent 
decades there has been but little expansion 
in this direction. Historically, our Goy- 
ernment has performed certain direct eco- 
nomic production functions, and not others. 
The post office and parcel post have long 
been a function of Government while private 
management has operated our telegraph 
service and railway Airports, but 
not railway terminal facilities, are usually 
governmentally owned. Governments now 
often provide water, gas, and electric utili- 
ties, but not telephone service. The reasons 
for drawing the line at any one place rather 
than another ere partly historical, partly 
arbitrary, and to some degree changing. 

The courts have held that, in the special 
case of public utilities affected with public 


*Ibid., p. 121. 
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interest; there is limited possibility of effec- 
tive competition between many independent 
producers; and it does not seem possible to 
decide which mode of operation would be 
the more successful except by a careful fact- 
ual study which would transcend the field 
of economics. 

Whatever the merits of the arguments on 
either side, it is important to realize that 
during the New Deal of the 1930's there was 
no vast expansion of Government into such 
fields—except in one direction. We did not 
nationalize our railroads as Sweden and many 
other countries have done, nor our coal in- 
dustry, nor our banks, nor our radio broad- 
casting system, nor our insurance companies, 
nor our airlines. The New Deal differed in 
this important respect from the present 1951 
labor government in England, which has 
definite socialistic aspirations. 

Before leaving this third category, which 
involves the use of human and other re- 
sources directly by the Government, we 
should recognize that there has been a sub- 
stantial rise of the Federal payroll and in the 
number of Government employees. Many of 
the latter are in the Washington executive 
offices, in regional laboratories, in the armed 
services, and so forth. Even if they are not 
directly producing private goods and services 
in competition with private industry, such 
resources are being used by the Government; 
and it behooves us all as citizens that they 
be used wisely and in the right amounts rela- 
tive to the importance of our different na- 
tional needs. 

4. Finally, we turn to an activity of gov- 
ernment which did expand tremendously 
in the 1930's and which will continue to 
loom large in the decades ahead, namely, 
government welfare expenditures, which 
transfer purchasing power to the needy or 
worthy without regard to their providing 
any service in return. Thus, payments are 
made to veterans, old people, blind and 
handicapped, orphans and the unemployed. 
This fourth category of transfer expendi- 
ture deserves further detailed discussion. 
Indeed our modern governmental system is 
sometimes referred to as the welfare state.” 


Mr. Speaker, one task which will con- 
front the next President of the United 
States is to propose tax reforms that will 
provide a stimulus to our economy so as 
to create additional jobs and permit us 
to assume the burdens of defense with- 
out lowering our living standards. Fur- 
thermore, any tax reform must be 
drafted with due regard to the equities 
and interests of everyone concerned. 

An examination of Professor Samuel- 
son's views provides little ground to form 
a tax policy. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include at this 
point in my remarks his comments on 
taxes as taken from his textbook 
Economics“: 

Often, doubts are raised as to whether 
high income taxes do not discourage effort 
and risk taking. This is not an easy ques- 
tion to answer since taxation will cause 
some people to work harder in order to 
make their million; many doctors, scien- 
tists, artists, and businessmen who enjoy 
their jobs and the sense of power or accom- 
plishment that they bring, will work the 
same amount for $30,000 as for $100,000; 
still others may prefer more leisure to work 
as a result of progressive taxes. The net 
result is hard to be dogmatic about. We 
must content ourselves with posing the 
problem and leave it for further discussion 
in part 4. ji 


* Samuelson, Paul A., “Economics, An In- 
troductory Analysis,” McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, 1951, pp. 158-160. 
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Opposing the unfavorable effect of pro- 
gressive taxes on investment and jobs, there 
is an opposite effect. To the extent that 
dollars are taken from frugal wealthy peo- 
ple rather than from poor ready spenders, 
Progressive taxes tend to keep purchasing 
Power and jobs at a high level—at too high 
& level if inflation is threatening. 

Thus no one can be sure whether the 
unfavorable effects of the personal income 
tax on investment offset the opposite ef- 
fects in cutting down potentially excessive 
Savings. In the last analysis, therefore, 
every voter must decide largely on ethical 
grounds whether he favors a more or less 
@qualitarian society, greater or smaller re- 
Wards and incentives to individual initi- 
ative 


Mr. Speaker, Professor Samuelson, 
like Professor Galbraith, is glib, per- 
Suasive, and has a prolific style. He has 
Changed many of his views, but the 
Question occurs as to whether Senator 
Kennepy himself will be mentally 
€quipped to reconcile the conflicting 
advice he will receive from these 
academicians. 

— 


* Ibid., pp. 174-175. 


Naval Shipyards and Facilities Must Be 
Maintained on a Fully Operational 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, in July 

of 1959, the Department of the Navy 

h its Bureau of Ships issued a 
Series of instructions. 

One of the instructions; namely, 
4860.22, was designed to bring about the 
Closing of shops in naval yards and facil- 
ities, such as foundries, forge shops, pat- 

shops, galvanizing and plating facil- 
ities, sail lofts, and gas manufacturing 
plants. The work performed by these 
facilities will be let out to private in- 
dustry. Another instruction, No. 1223.40, 
Was designed to eliminate apprentice- 
Ship programs in the shipyards and 
facilities, The effect of such directives, 
Mr. Speaker, may well dry up a very 
Valuable source of highly skilled crafts- 
Men whose skills the Navy must rely 
Upon for its continued effectiveness. 

Since the issuance of these orders, I 

ve met with several of our colleagues 
Who also have located within their con- 
&Tessional districts naval shipyards and 
facilities. It is our general feeling that 
these instructions would decrease the full 
functioning of existing facilities of our 
Naval shipyards with a strong probability 
eure detriment to our national se- 


In the event, then, these recent in- 
Structions from the Navy Department 
may not be in the best interest of our 
national defense, I have cosponsored 
path several of my colleagues the fol- 
‘Owing resolution which I again call to 
Your attention: 
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Whereas all of our U.S. naval shipyards 
and facilities were developed, manned and 
operated so as to enable our Nation to more 
adequately meet the vital and continuing 
neds of our national defense; and 

Whereas these U. S. naval shipyards and 
facilities with their tens of thousands of 
competent and highly skilled workers have 
ceaselessly demonstrated the vital role they 
play in the maintenance of our navy readi- 
ness both in peace and wartime by keeping 
our naval combat vessels in top fighting con- 
dition and by serving as a major source of our 
naval vessel construction, thus making it 
Possible for our Navy to attain and maintain 
its proud record of effective service in our 
national interest; and 

Whereas the Department of the Navy, 
through its Bureau of Ships has issued a 
series of instructions; namely, instructions 
4860.22, 5450.94. 12156.16, 10290.25, 1223.40, 
4850. 100, to the commanders of its naval ship- 
yards and other Bureau of Ships facilities 
the effect of which is to decrease the full 
functioning of existing facilities of U.S. naval 
shipyards with probable detriment to the na- 
tional security: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby expresses to the President of the 
United States its extreme concern and dis- 
approval of these actions, and particularly its 
alarm at the pattern of these actions with 
consequential weakening and erosive effect 
on a major arm of our national defense, and 
urges the President to instruct the Secretary 
of Defense to take all necessary steps to in- 
sure that these U.S. naval shipyards and fa- 
cilities be maintained on a fully manned 
operational basis and that they be assured of 
sufficient Navy and other Department of De- 
fense work so as to fully utilize these instal- 
lations and their manpower skills so essential 
to the preservation of active Navy readi- 
ness which is a prime component of our 
national defense posture. 


REA in Kansas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
Kansas we are proud of the accomplish- 
ments of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. For that reason I ask 
permission to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Congress my statement 
“REA in Kansas.” 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REA IN KANSAS 
(Statement by Senator SCHOEPPEL) 


Throughout the Nation the standard of 
living on our farms has been continuously 
improving. I am happy that this progress 
being made is also true in Kansas, the State 
I have had the privilege of représenting in 
the Senate since 1948. One of the most im- 
portant contributing factors to the steady 
improvement of our rural standard of living 
in Kansas has been good, dependable elec- 
tric and telephone service made possible 
largely through REA. 

We in Kansas who have worked for the 
furtherance of REA are especially proud of 
the outstanding job the rural electric co- 
ops, the rural telephone companies, and 
telephone co-ops have done—all made pos- 
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sible by funds from NMEA. As Senator of 
our State I, too, have had the opportunity 
to work for the continued progress of the 
REA program and I, too, feel a sense of ac- 
complishment in knowing that my efforts 
have borne fruit in easing the load on our 
Kansas farmers, their wives and children 
by providing needed central station electric 
service and good telephone service to them, 

The record of accomplishment we have 
been able to make in Kansas for REA is an 
outstanding one. Yet we find there are those 
who for purely partisan political gain will 
attempt to obscure and confuse that record 
and especially will they do so in regard to 
my own service as a strong supporter of 
REA in Kansas. In order that our farm 
people and others Uving in our Kansas rural 
areas can judge for themselves it is my in- 
tention today to set out in simple and con- 
cise terms what we have been able to do in 
Kansas to further good electric and tele- 
phone service. This record will also reveal 
the strong and helpful support which I have 
always willingly and gladly contributed as 
a Member of the U.S. Senate. 

1. AMOUNT OF LOANS MADE IN KANSAS 


I am proud of the fact that there has 
never been a loan application submitted to 
REA from the people of Kansas that has 
been disapproved. This speaks well for our 
Kansas citizens who have worked in the 
REA It has been my job to lend 
a helping hand in getting these loan ap- 
plications through in W. and I 
have been especially proud that I could give 
them my wholehearted support. 

When I went to Washington in 1948 there 
had been about $45 million granted in loans 
for electric service in Kansas. At that time 
the program had been in effect since 1935— 
about 13 years. Since that time the amount 
of electric loans has more than doubled so 
that now the amount stands at more than 
$118 million—an increase of over $73 mil- 
lion in my two terms in the Senate. Of 
course there were no telephone loans when 
I first went to Washington and I was very 
happy to work for the Rural Telephone Act 
making such loans possible after my first 
year in the Senate. Since then, over $40 
million has. been made available in Kansas 
to provide our rural people with good tele- 
phone service. I might also add that the 
record will show that in addition to provid- 
ing these added amounts in Kansas, I have 
voted for adequate funds to provide REA 
loan money-for all of America’s rural areas. 
2. NUMBER OF KANSAS PEOPLE BEING SERVED 

The amount of money loaned in Kansas 
does not tell the whole story, for, of course, 
we all want these REA loan funds used 
wisely and economically to serve the most 
number of people in Kansas. When I flret 
came to the Senate in 1948 only about 36,000 
people were getting REA electricity. As of 
June 30 this year, this number is over 
93,000—nearly a threefold increase. The 
number of people getting REA telephone 
service has come from nothing in 1948 to 
nearly 60,000 in March 1960. In 1948 only 
about 50 percent of our Kansas farms had 
electricity. Today, over 92 percent of all 
Kansas farms are completely electrified with 
central station service. 


3. COST OF ELECTRICITY HAS DROPPED 


In a period when our Kansas farmers have 
had to pay more and more for the supplies 
they use on their farms, it is especially 
heartening to me to know that the cost of 
REA electric service has gone down. In 
1948, the average cost for every kilowatt-hour 
of REA electricity on Kansas farms was 4.7 
cents. In 1952, the average cost was 4.1 
cents, In 1959 this cost had been cut 
to 3 cents per kilowatt-hour and is now esti- 
mated below 3 cents for every kilowatt-hour. 
As the cost to Kansas farmers has come 
down they have turned more and more to 
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electricity, to help them produce for Amer- 
ica so that today we find electricity not only 
being used to lighten the household chores 
but also working in the barns, tool shops, 
silos, poultry houses, and milking parlors. 
That is as it should be for I want to see that 
our Kansas farmers get the greatest use 
out of their REA electricity at the least pos- 
sible cost. 
4. SCHOEPPEL VOTING RECORD 

Throughout the 12 years I have served in 
the U.S, Senate I have consistently voted and 
worked to make the record of accomplish- 
ment that I have outlined possible, In fact, 
not one vote has been cast that would hurt 
or detract from the outstanding record of 
performance accomplished in Kansas. A re- 
cently completed study of my voting record 
over all the 12 years pertaining to REA re- 
veals that it is 100 percent in favor of those 
measures n to make this record of 
accomplishment in Kansas what it is today. 

The managers and directors of the REA 
borrowers in Kansas can be justly proud of 
the record they are helping to make in 
Kansas. I am proud that I can work for 
and with them in furthering this great REA 
program. The. proof of the pudding is in 
the eating” is a saying that well applies here 
also. The proof of the job they are doing 
and that I am doing is written in the ac- 
complishments I have Just spelled out. I 
want to continue that kind of a job for our 
Kansas farmers so long as I can serve them 
in the U.S. Senate. 


Summary of Veterans’ Legislation, 86th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting for the information of 
the Members of Congress material show- 
ing the status of veterans’ legislation at 
the end of the 2d session of the 86th 
Congress, along with certain general in- 
formation relative to various veterans’ 
programs which I believe will be helpful 
to Members: 

SUMMARY OF VETERANS’ LEGISLATION RE- 
PORTED, 86TH CONGRESS 
LAWS ENACTED 

Public Law 86-73 (HR. 2256): Makes $100 
million available to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, upon his request, for im- 
mediate use in the direct-loan program for 
the purpose of ‘reducing existing waiting 
lists. Provides that the interest rate on 
guaranteed and direct loans may be set at 
a rate not to exceed 54% percent per annum 
and repeals provision of law requiring that 
VA interest rate be not less than one-half 
percent below FHA rate. Makes certified 
agents of Federal Housing Administrator 
eligible to make VA automatic loans if ap- 
proved by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Authorizes the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to refuse to appraise homes for 
builders and lenders suspended by FHA. 
(Approved June 30, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-103 (H.R. 5447): Extends 
for a period of 10 years, to June 30, 1970, the 
existing authority of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to maintain offices in the 
Republic of the Philippines. (Approved 
July 25, 1959.) 
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Public Law 86-109 (H.R. 5446): Requires 
that Veterans canteen service pay reason- 
able charges for the use of space, buildings, 
and structures furnished by the Veterans’ 
Administration, the amount of charges to 
be determined by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. (Approved July 28, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-113 (H.R. 3269): Liberalizes 
statutory bar to benefits available to a vet- 
eran discharged during a period of hostilities 
on his own application or solicitation as an 
alien by presuming that he was not so dis- 
charged in the absence of affirmative evi- 
dence establishing the fact. (Approved July 
28, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-116 (H.R. 269): Grants to 
employees of the Manila, Republic of the 
Philippines, office of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, who are U.S. citizens, certain al- 
lowances and benefits similar to those en- 
joyed by Foreign Service personnel—trans- 
portation, home leave, etc. (Approved July 
28, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-146 (H.R. 6319): Restricts 
payment, upon death of an incompetent 
veteran, of gratuitous veterans’ benefits de- 
posited in the “personal funds of patients’ 
trust fund” to wife, child, and dependent 
parent rather than paying to personal rep- 
resentative. Provides that an incompetent 
veteran receiving hospital care at public ex- 
pense and having neither wife nor child shall 
have any gratuitous VA payments stopped 
when his estate reaches $1,500 and such pay- 
ments shall not be resumed until the estate 
is reduced to 6500. Payments may be made 
for the needs of a dependent parent or par- 
ents. Where State institutions charge for 
the care of a veteran patient, payment out 
of the benefit is permitted. (Approved 
August 7, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-150 (S. 906) : Provides that, 
for veterans of the Korean conflict, receiv- 
ing education or training under the “Korean 
GI bill,” a change from the pursuit of one 
program to the pursuit of another will not 
be considered a change of program if the 
first program is prerequisite to, or generally 
required for, entrance into pursuit of the 
second, As an example, where a veteran may 
have declared his educational objective to be 
the attainment of a master’s degree and he 
later decides that he wishes to attain a doc- 
tor’s degree, this change of objective would 
not be considered a change of program. 
(Approved August 11, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-152 (S. 1694): Extends au- 
thority of the Veterans’ Administration to 
provide hospital and medical care abroad to 
include U.S. citizens tem y residing 
abroad who require hospital care and medi- 
cal treatment for peacetime service-incurred 
disabilities. (Approved August 11, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-187 (H.R. 267): Increases 
the presumptive period for service connec- 
tion for the disease of multiple sclerosis 
from the present 2-year period to 3 years. 
(Approved August 25, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-188 (H.R. 271): Provides 
that Hansen's disease (leprosy) developing 
to a degree of 10 percent within 3 years from 
the date of a veteran's separation from the 
service shall be considered to be service con- 
nected. (Approved August 25, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-195 (H.R. 2405): Includes 
as a “child” for purposes of laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration (ex- 
cept those relating to insurance and the 
disposition of personal property of a dece- 
dent left upon the premises of a VA facility), 
one who was a member of the veteran's 
household at the time of his death and who 
was adopted by the veteran’s spouse within 
2 years after death, unless at the time of the 
veteran's death the child was receiving regu- 
lar contributions toward his support from 
some individual other than the veteran or 
his spouse, or from any public or private 
welfare organization furnishing services or 
5 to children. (Approved August 25, 
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Public Law 86-211 (H.R. 7650): Modifies 
the pension programs for veterans of World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean con- 
flict, and their widows and children. 

1. Provides a sliding scale of pensions 
based on the income and dependency status 
of the recipient. Such scale of pension 
rates applies to veterans, and to widows and 
children, as indicated below: 


Veteran, no dependents 


Annual income 


Sara wat mn 8 Maddie, for this 

and ai r group 
the Administrator may furnish an invalid lift, (Invalid 
Ut benefit applies to all wars.) 


Widow, no child 


pension 
But 2 to or less 
nan 


Widow, I child! 


Plus $15 for each additional child. 
No widow, 1 or more children 


Annual income equal to or 
less than (earned income 


Monthly pension 
excluded) — y * 


$35 for 1 child and $15 for 
each additional chid. 


2. All income, regardless of source, counts 
except: 
(a) payments of the 6 months’ death gra- 


05 donations from public or private re- 
lief or welfare organizations; 

. (c) payments by VA of pension, compen- 
sation, and dependency and indemnity 
compensation; 

(d) payments under policies of U.S. Gov- 
ernment life insurance or national service 
life insurance, and payments of service- 
men’s indemnity; 

(e) lump sum social security death pay- 
ments; 

(f) payments to an Individual under pub- 
lic or private retirement, annuity, endow- 
ment, or similar plans or programs equal to 
his contributions thereto; 
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ig) amounts equal to amounts paid by a 
widow or child of a deceased veteran for 

(1) bis just debts, 

(2) the expenses of his last illness, and 

(3) the expenses of his burial to the ex- 
ee such expenses are not reimbursed by 

A; 

(h) proceeds of fire insurance policies. 

3. The income of the spouse (if not es- 
tranged) may count as the veteran’s income. 
In determining annual income, where a vet- 
fran is living with his spouse, all income of 
the spouse which is reasonably available to 
or for the veteran, except $1,200 of such in- 
come, shall be considered as the income of 
the veteran, unless in the judgment of the 
Administrator to do so would work a hard- 
ship upon the veteran. 

4. All waived income counts. 

5. Discretionary authority granted VA for 
a finding on the net worth of the veteran or 
the widow or child which could lead to a de- 
termination that the applicant is not eligible 
for pension because of net worth. 

6. Places World War II and Korean con- 
flict widows and children on same basis as 
Widows and children of World War I for pur- 
Poses of pension eligibility. 

7. The pension of a veteran being furnished 
hospital or domiciliary care by the Veter- 
ans Administration will be reduced to $30 
& month after the expiration of 2 full months 
but the Administrator may apportion to the 
Wife or children the balance of the pension. 

8. Under the savings provision, the amend- 
ments to title 38. United States Code, will 
hot apply to pensioners on the rolls on the 
day before the effective date unless they seek 
and are ted pension under the amended 
title 38, Thus, no person on the pension 
rolls on the day before the effective date shall 
have his pension reduced or shall be removed 
from the pension rolls because of the enact- 
ment. All persons on the pension rolls on 
the day before the effective date will be per- 
Mitted election to the higher rates if they 
qualify under the new program or may elect 
to remain on the rolls under the old law. 


The rate under the old law, which may ve 


Continued if the veteran chooses, is $66.15 
Per month, except that where the veteran 
Shall have been rated permanently and total- 
l7 disabled and has been in receipt of pen- 
sion for a continuous period of 10 years or 
Teaches the age of 65 years and is permanent- 
ly and totally disabled, the rate is $78.75 per 
Month. A rate of $135.45 per month is au- 
in the case of an otherwise eligible 
Veteran who is helpless or blind or so nearly 
helpless or blind as to need or require the 
ar aid and attendance of another per- 
on. Such pension is not payable to any 
Unmarried person whose annual income ex- 
deeds $1.400 or to any married person or any 
m with minor children whose annual in- 
Some exceeds $2,700. 

In the case of widows and children, the 
dates under the old law are as follows (subject 
to income limitations of $1,400 per year if 
Widow has no child and $2,700 if she does; 
$1,400 for each child if there is no widow) : 


ped ries Oe et S $50. 40 
Widow, 1 chud— 44444 63. 00 
Each additional child-_.--.-------.- 7. 56 
me Widow, 1 chu ——— 27. 30 
O widow, 2 children n 40.95 
© widow, 3 children 54. 60 
additional chHd 7.56 


9. Effective July 1, 1960. 
Of all single veterans now receiving pen- 
Slon, 278,000 or 78 percent will receive more 
ney, percent or 262,000 of the vet- 
erans with dependents receive more while 70 
pROent or a total of 298,000 widows and or- 
ans benefit by passage of this law, Eighty- 
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seven percent of veterans receiving aid and 
attendance will be increased. 

Of all pensioners, married and single vet- 
erans, widows and orphans, almost 70 per- 
cent, or 838,000 cases, will get a raise; 72,000 
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cases would be added to the rolls because of 
the higher income limits; 206,000 cases would 
be added to the rolls because of equalization 
of death pension eligibility. The total cases 
helped would be 1,116,000. 


Estimate of cost of Public Law 88-211 
[In thousands of dollars} 


Total with Total liv- 
Year equaliza- | Equualiza- ing and Living | Deceased 
tion tion deceased veterans | voterans 
veterans 
$104, 730 $50, 078 
85, 333 46, 905 
47, 320 40, 560 
19, 409 $1, 042 
185, 722 18,350 
Scat total 141, 962 184, 935 
Period ending— 
18888 1353, 96, 524 
1 320, 160, 18 
1474. 40 1 96, 437 
11,283,022 | 188.51 
1.2, 796, 991 1 65, 692 
3. 870, 711 176, 720 
— 14. 220, 747 131, 130 
S 22 — 9,319, 200 22,742, 655 15 428, 455 113, 189, 690 | 1233, 7 


t Savings. 


This law makes no change in requirements 
under the old pension program as to dis- 
ability, length of service, age, and unemploy- 
ability of a veteran, These requirements are 
as follows: 

A veteran of World War I, World War II. 
or the Korean conflict is eligible for pension 
if he is permanently and totally disabled 
from non-service-connected disability not 
the result of willful misconduct or vicious 
habits. He must either have served in the 
active military, naval, or air service for a 
period of 90 days or more during the appli- 
cable period and have been discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable, or have 
been discharged for a service-connected dis- 
ability. 

The determination of permanent total dis- 
ability is made on a liberal basis. Such rat- 
ing is granted (where the requirement of 
permanence is met) when there is a single 
disability of 60 percent, or two or more dis- 
abilities one of which is 40 percent in degree, 
combined with other disability or disabilities 
to a total of 70 percent, and unemployability 
attributed thereto. 

Although age alone is not a basis for en- 
titlement to pension, it is considered in 
association with disability and unemploy- 
ability in determining permanent and total 
disability. The aforementioned percentage 
requirements are reduced on the attainment 
of age 55 to a 60-percent rating for one or 
more disabilities, with no percentage re- 
quirements for any one disability; at age 60 
to a 50-percent rating for one or more dis- 
abilities; and at age 65 to one disability 
ratable at 10 precent or more. When these 
reduced percentage requirements are met 
and the disability or disabilities involved 
are of a permanent nature, a permanent and 
total disability rating will be assigned, if the 
veteran is determined to be unable to secure 
and follow substantially gainful employ- 
ment by reason of such disability. 

A widow's age, disability, or unemploy- 
ability is not considered in determining her 
eligibilty for a pension, either under the old 
law or under the provisions of Public Law 
86-211. Under the old law, a widow of World 
War I, World War II, or the Korean conflict 
is required to meet an annual income limi- 
tation of $1,400 if she has no dependents or 


$2,700 if she has dependents. In addition, 
the deceased husband of a widow of World 
War II or the Korean conflict must have had 
a service-connected disability, although his 
death was not caused by this disability. 
Public Law 66-211 removes this latter re- 
quirement and places the widows of World 
War II and the Korean conflict in the same 
status as widows of World War I veterans. 
(Approved August 29, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-212 (H.R. 255): Makes ap- 
plicable to a competent veteran who dis- 
appears the provisions of existing law which 
provide that where an incompetent veteran 
who is receiving compensation for a service- 
connected disability disappears, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration may pay to his wife, 
children, and parents the compensation 
otherwise payable to such veteran, amounts 
payable to each not to exceed the amount 
payable if the veteran had died from a serv- 
ice-connected disability. (Approved Sep- 
tember 1, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-222 (H.R. 7106): Prior to 
passage of Public Law 86-222, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs had authority to 


authorized in two categories: 

1. Where the Administrator finds the one 
claiming benefits has been gulity of mutiny, 
treason, sabotage, or rendering assistance to 
an enemy; 

2. Where a false or fraudulent statement 
has been made concerning any claim for 
benefits. 

The forfeiture decision of the Adminis- 
trator was final and not subject to review 
in the courts. Forfeiture, if adjudged, for- 
feits all benefits and continues for the life- 
time of the forfeited individual, unless par- 
doned by the President. 


This law continues the authority of the 
Administrator to forfeit in all cases where 
the guilty person resides, or is domiciled, 
outside the jurisdiction of the U.S. courts. 

Where the accused resides, or is domi- 
ciled, within the United States at the time 
of the offense, the new law eliminates the 
authority of the Administrator to impose a 
forfeiture based upon false or fraudulent 
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statements. Forfeitures previously Imposed 
are not affected. This law also provides for 
automatic forfeiture of rights to gratuitous 
veterans’ benefits in all cases of conviction 
of certain specified offenses involving loyalty 
or security. A Presidential pardon restores 
the right to benefits. 

Authority of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to make an apportionment 
award disability compensation to depend- 
ents of veterans in cases of administrative 
forfeiture for fraud or forfeiture for offenses 
involving loyalty or security is terminated. 
(Approved September 1, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-236 (H.R. 2773): Provides 
war orphans’ educational assistance to chil- 
dren of veterans of the Spanish-American 
War who die as the result of a disability in- 
curred or aggravated during that period of 
war service. (Approved September 8, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-239 (H.R. 7373): Expands 
the program of assistance for severely dis- 
abled veterans in acquiring homes equipped 
with special facilities made necessary by the 
character of their service-connected dis- 
abilities. The bill brings into this program 
those with compensable permanent and total 
disabilities incurred when such disability 
includes (1) blindness in both eyes, having 
only light percéption, plus (2) loss, or loss of 
use, of one lower extremity such as to pre- 
clude locomotion without the aid of a wheel- 
chair. Also, it removes the limitation that 
where eligibility is based on loss, or loss of 
use, of both lower extremities that such 
loss must have been due to certain specified 
conditions. (Approved September 8, 1959.) 

Public Law 86-255 (H.R. 7040): Veterans’ 
Administration appropriations, fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 
1960. (For details, see: “Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Appropriations,” p. 14. This legis- 
lation reported from House Appropriations 
Committee.) (Approved September 14, 
1959.) 

Public Law 86-490 (H.R. 276): Authorizes 
payment to veterans of additional compen- 
sation for dependents (based on establish- 
ment of a disability rating of not less than 
50 percent) from the effective date of the 
increased percentage evaluation, provided 
basic proof of dependents is received by 
Veterans’ Administration within 60 days 
from date of notification of rating action. 
(Approved June 8, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-491 (H.R. 641): Authorizes 
payment of service-connected death com- 
pensation to an otherwise eligible widow of 
a veteran if she was married to him before 
the expiration of 15 years after the termina- 
tion of the period of service in which the in- 
Jury or disease causing his death was in- 
curred or aggravated. (Approved June 8, 
1960.) 

Public Law 86-492 (H.R. 7502): The 
service-connected death benefit of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation is pay- 
able to a widow at a monthly rate equal to 
$112 plus 12 percent of the “basic pay” of 
her deceased husband. Generally, such 
basic pay is computed by using the rank 
of the veteran at the time of his death in 
active service or last discharge therefrom. 
The law changes the method of computing 
basic pay for dependency and indemnity 
compensation purposes by using a higher 
rank held in service than that held at the 
time of a veteran’s death in service or his 
discharge therefrom, if the use of such 
higher rank would result in a greater bene- 
fit to the widow. It applies to cases where 
the veteran had satisfactorily served on ac- 
tive duty for 6 months or more in such 
higher rank and was so serving within 120 
days of death or discharge. (Approved June 
8, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-494 (H.R. 9785): Grants 
gratuitous national service life insurance in 
a maximum amount of $10,000 to any en- 
listed person who died as the result of an 
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aviation accident incurred In line of duty 
while undergoing flight training in the 
active service of the Army or Navy after 
October 7, 1940, and before August 4, 1942, if 
such person would have been eligible for life 
insurance with premiums paid by the 
United States had he been serving under an 
appointment as an aviation cadet. Upon 
application filed generally within 2 years, the 
insurance is payable effective from the date 
of enactment of the bill in monthly install- 
ments to a limited class of beneficiaries, if 
living, and no payment is made to the estate 
of any person. Liability for such payments 
to be borne by the national service life in- 
surance appropriation, (Approved June 8, 
1960.) 

Public Law 86-495 (H.R. 9788): Prohibits 
the payment or furnishing of benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to or on account of any child by 
reason of the death of more than one parent 
in the same parental line. The law permits 
a child to elect one or more times to receive 
benefits by reason of the death of any one 
parent in the same parental line, thus allow- 
ing the child to receive the greater of two or 
more benefits. Applies only to cases where 
the death of a parent occurs after the date 
of enactment thereof. (Approved June 8, 
1960.) 

Public Law 86-497 (H.R. 10703): Grants 
waiver of payment of national service life in- 
surance premiums, upon application, In any 
case in which an insured, during World War 
II or the early Korean conflict, became totally 
disabled in Une of duty after making appli- 
cation for insurance and prior to the effective 
date thereof and remained continuously 
totally disabled to date of death or the date 
of enactment, whichever is earlier. A waiver 
of premiums under this law would render 
the insurance nonparticipating while the 
waiver is in effect. (Approved June 8, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-499 (H.R. 10898): Author- 
izes payment of additional $12 per month for 
each child of service-connected disabled war 
veterans who qualify to receive dependents’ 
allowance (50 percent disabled or more) and 
80 percent of that rate for peacetime 
veterans. (Approved June 8, 1960.) 

Public Law 88-501 (H.R. 113): Prohibits 
the severance of a service-connected disa- 
bility which has been in effect for 10 or more 
years, except when based on fraud or when 
military records clearly show that the in- 
dividual did not have the requisite character 
of discharge or service. To be effective 
January 1, 1962. (Approved June 10, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-590 (H.R. 10108): Author- 
izes reimbursement for ferry fares, and 
bridge, road, and tunnel tolls, in addition to 
the mileage allowance payable for the travel 
of certain Veterans’ Administration bene- 
ficiaries and their attendants. (Approved 
July 5, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-598 (H.R. 7966): Provides 
for the furnishing of needed services of 
optometrists by the Veterans’ Administration 
to veterans having service-connected eye 
conditions. The Veterans’ Administration 
was authorized to furnish outpatient medical 
care for veterans with service-connected dis- 
abilities prior to enactment of this law. 
This care is furnished primarily in Veterans’ 
Administration clinics but is supplemented 
by using the services of fee-basis private 
physicians where it is not feasible to care 
for.veterans at the clinics. (Approved July 
7, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-625 (HR. 10596): Reim- 
burses State homes at the rate of $2.50 per 
veteran per day (or a maximum of $912.50 a 
year per veteran) rather than at the rate of 
$700 per annum, for care of veteran mem- 
bers who are eligible for care in Veterans’ 
Administration hospital or domiciliary facil- 
ities. (Approved July 12, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-626 (H.R. 11776): Veterans’ 
Administration appropriations, fiscal year 
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beginning July 1, 1960, and ending June 30. 
1961, (For details, see: Veterans“ Admin- 
istration Appropriations,” page 14. This leg- 
islation reported from House Appropriations 
Committee.) (Approved July 12, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-639 (H.R. 7965): Authorizes 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to fur- 
nish medical services for a non-service-con- 
nected disability when reasonably necessary 
in preparation for admission of a veteran in 
need of hospital care. Outpatient treatment 
reasonably necessary to complete treatment 
incident to a veteran's hospital care is also 
permitted. (Approved July 12, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-663 (H.R, 7211): Establishes 
a new statutory rate of disability compensa- 
tion for certain service-connected seriously 
disabled veterans. A monthly rate of $265 is 
authorized for a veteran who has a service- 
connected disability rated as total and (1) 
has additional service-connected disability 
or disabilities independently ratable at 60 
percent or more, or (2) by reason of his 
service-connected disability or disabilities 18 
“permanently housebound.” (Approved July 
14, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-665 (HR. 7903): Extends 
the World War IT loan guarantee program 
and the World War II and Korean conflict 
direct loan program for 2 years, from July 
25, 1960, to July 25, 1962. Permits processing 
of loan guarantee applications and closing of 
direct loans subsequent to July 25, 1962, 
when applications received (for loan guaran- 
tee) or commitments issued (for direct 
loans) before that date. Authority for Treas- 
ury advances to the direct loan revolving 
fund in the aggregate amount of $150 million 
per fiscal year (but not more than $50 million 
in any one quarter) are continued through 
fiscal years 1961 and 1962. Committee amend- 
ment adopted on House floor provides (1) for 
issuance of guarantee when veteran has in 
fact occupied house as his home but occu- 
pancy certifications were not completed; (2) 
that a veteran's deposit or downpayment be 
held by seller in a trust account until the 
loan is closed; and (3) that a revolving fund 
be established in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. (Approved July 14, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-670 (H.R. 9786): Permits 
Indlan war and Spanish-American War vet- 
erans to elect to receive aid-and-attendance 
pension at the rates and under the conditions 
(except service requirements) applicable to 
World War I veterans. (See Public Law 86- 
211, p. 2 of this summary.) (Approved July 
14, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-721 (H.R. 3313): Amends 
the Soldiers and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940 to provide that facts may be established 
by written unsworn statements, declarations, 
verifications, or certificates which are certi- 
fied to be true under penalty of perjury. 
These statements would be in lieu of affi- 
davits which are today required in any court 
action or proceeding where there is default 
of any appearance by the defendant. In such 
a case the claimant shall, prior to entering a 
judgment, file in the court an affidavit set- 
ting forth either (1) that the defendant is 
not in military service, or (2) that the de- 
fendant is in military service, or (3) that the 
plaintiff is unable to determine the status of 
the defendant insofar as military service is 
concerned. 

Senate amendment extends yocational re- 
habilitation program until July 25, 1965, 
for service-connected disabled veterans of 
World War II who have been prevented from 
entering or completing training because: 
(a) they had not attained, retained, or re- 
gained medical feasibility for training be- 
cause of disability; (b) they had not met 
the requirement of an honorable discharge 
but character of discharge was later changed 
by appropriate authority; or (c) they had 
not tithely established the existence of a 
compensable service-connected disability. 
Program is also extended for those veterans 


1960 


in training on June 1, 1960, until such time 

as training is completed. (Approved Sep- 

tember B, 1960.) 

Public Law 86-785 (H.R. 4306): Provides 
educational assistance for the children of 
persons who dle as the direct result of armed 
Conflict or while engaged in extrahazardous 
Service (including such service under con- 
ditions simulating war) during the 
after January 31, 1955, and before the end 
of compulsory military service. 

Senate committee amendment extends 
eligibility to children of persons who die 
as the result of disabilities incurred in the 
performance of duty and specifies conditions 
under which training by open-circult tele- 
Vision may be allowed, (Approved Septem- 
ber 14, 1960.) 

PASSED HOUSE AND PASSED SENATE WITH 
AMENDMENT, RETURNED TO HOUSE FOR CON- 
SIDERATION OF AMENDMENT 
H.R. 1104: Provides a new plan of insur- 

ance for national service life insurance 
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(NSLI) policyholders. The plan is modified 
life insurance which provides a level pre- 
mium throughout the life of the insured 
but the face value of the will be auto- 
matically reduced by 50 percent at the end 
of the day preceding the insured's 65th 
birthday. The face value of any extended 
term insurance in force under the modified 
life policy would also be reduced by 50 
percent at that time. The plan is permis- 
sive. Policyholders may elect to retain the 
insurance otherwise lost at age 65 by paying 
premiums for age 65 without medical exam- 
ination. The modified life plan will pro- 
vide permanent plan insurance at a lower 
premium rate than the existing permanent 
plans of insurance. This is true because 
the protection is cut in half at age 65 and a 
more realistic table is used for calculation 
of premiums on participating insurance. A 
comparison of premiums per $1,000 of par- 
ticipating insurance is as follows: 


Annual premium, 


Level premium aftor 
present rates age 65 


Senate amendment permits issuance of 
National service life insurance to persons 
eligible to apply between October 8. 1940, 
&nd December 31, 1956, both dates inclusive. 
Application to be submitted in writing with- 
in 1 year after January 1, 1961, with proof of 
good health at time of application. Veterans 
Who served between April 26, 1951, and De- 
Cember 31, 1956, with service-connected dis- 
abilities may obtain a special type of policy. 
Administrative cost and cost of physical ex- 
amination to be borne by veteran. 

House Report No. 1543; April 21, 1960. 

Passed House May 2, 1960. 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee 
May 3, 1960. 

Senate Report No. 1485; May 26, 1960. 
8 Senate June 2, 1960, with amend- 

ent. 


PASSED HOUSE, AMENDED BY SENATE, RETURNED 
TO SENATE BY HOUSE FOR RECONSIDERATION 
OF AMENDMENTS 
H.R. 270: As originally passed by House, 

Increased from $10 to $100 the monthly pen- 

Sion payable to holders of the Congressional 

Medal of Honor, permits payment at any age 

instead of the present requirement of attain- 

ing the age of 65 years, and pays holders of 
an medal whether or not they are on active 
ï- 

Senate amendment permitted election of 
$10 or $100 rate, subject to reduction by the 
amount of any non-service-connected pen- 
s Payment received by the veteran. 
Those veterans receiving compensation or re- 
tirement permitted election of $10 or $100 
Tate, not subject to reduction, but paid in 
Addition to compensation or retirement pay- 
oe Age requirement reduced from 65 

House amendment to Senate amendment 
Teduced qualifying age from 65 to 50 and 


provided that a veteran receiving non-serv- 
ice-connected aid and attendance pension 
may receive, in addition, the special $100 a 
month Medal of Honor pension. Not payable 
to active duty or retired personnel. 

House Report No. 413; June 2, 1959. 

Passed House July 20, 1959. 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee 
July 21, 1959. 

Senate Report No. 1837, with amendment, 
August 17, 1960. 

Passed Senate August 19, 1960, with 
amendment. y- 

Passed House August 29, 1960, with 
amendment to Senate amendment. 
BILLS PASSED BY HOUSE, REFERRED TO SENATE 

COMMITTEES 


H.R. 268: Adds “deafness of both ears, 
having absence of air and bone conduction” 
to the other types of service-connected dis- 
abilities specified in the law pertaining to 
veterans’ disability compensation for which 
an additional award in the amount of $47 
monthly is provided. 

House Report No. 411, June 2, 1959. 

Passed House August 31, 1959. 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee 
September 1, 1959. 

Senate committee action: Tabled April 4, 
1960. 

H.R. 283: Provides that if a veteran, as a 
result of service-connected disability, has 
suffered the anatomical loss or loss of use of 
one foot, or one hand, or both buttocks, or 
blindness of one eye, having only light per- 
ception, the rate of compensation therefor 
shall be $47 per month for each such loss or 
loss of use independent of any other com- 
pensation provided in subsections (a) to (Jj). 
At present this provision limits payment 
thereunder to one statutory award of $47 
per month for all such losses, except where 
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the losses are in addition to other combina- 
tions of disabilities specified in subsections 
(1) to (n). Under the bill as reported, the 
total payment in any case may not exceed 
$309 and the loss of more than one creative 
organ would, for this purpose, be considered 
a single loss.“ In peacetime cases the rates 
are 80 percent of the above-mentioned rates. 

House Report No. 415, with amendments, 
June 2, 1959. 

Passed House August 31, 1959. 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee 
September 1. 1959. 

i Senate committee action: Tabled April 4, 
960. 

H.R. 5996: Authorizes payment in a lump 
sum of the total amount of- compensation, 
representing the statutory awards of 847 
monthly for the anatomical loss or loss of 
use of @ creative organ and $67 monthly for 
arrested tuberculosis disease, which would 
have been payable for the period August 1, 
1952, to date of bill's enactment had claim 
therefor been filed on August 1, 1952 (the 
effective date of Public Law 427, 82d 
Cong., which first provided such statutory 
awards for World War II and Korean con- 
flict veterans). Applies to all cases in which 
the condition was determined, before August 
1, 1952, as service connected, and would re- 
quire reduction of the amount payable by 
any such statutory awards paid during that 
period, 

House Report No. 419; June 2, 1959. 

Passed House July 20, 1959. 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee 
July 21, 1959. 

Senate committee action: 
4, 1960. 

H.R. 8098: Permits the combination, or 
tacking, of two or more separate periods of 
service during more than one period of war 
in satisfying the 90-day service requirement 
for payment of non-service-connected dis- 
ability or death pension to veterans and 
their widows and their children. 

House Report No. 1536; April 21, 1960. 

Passed House May 2, 1960. 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee 
May 3, 1960. 

H.R. 9792: Provides that the salaries of 
managers of Veterans“ Administration hos- 
pitals, domiciliaries, and centers shall be not 
less than $16,500 per annum and the salaries 
of directors of professional services shall be 
$16,250 per annum. 

House Report No. 1539; April 21, 1960. 

Passed House May 16, 1960. 

Referred to Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service May 17, 1960. 

H.R. 12566: Requires that decisions of the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals shall be in writ- 
ing and shall contain findings of fact and 
conclusions of law separately stated. 

House Report No. 2030; June 29, 1960. 

Passed House August 23, 1960. 

Referred to Senate Finance Committee 
August 24, 1960. 5 
BILLS REFERRED TO HOUSE COMMITTEE vor. 

LOWING PASSAGE BY SENATE 

S. 1138: Provides readjustment benefits 
to persons with more than 180 days of serv- 
ice, entering the service after January 31, 
1955, and before the termination of compul- 
sory military service (July 1, 1963), as fol- 
lows: 

1. Education and vocational training: 

2. Vocational rehabilitation (for veterans 


Tabled April 


ing operations conducted by the veteran. 
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S. 1138, 86ru Coxa (as PASSED BY THE Senate on Jury 21, 1959) 


TABLE 1.—Sec. 2. Education and training—Estimale of expenditures for direct benefils 
and monthly average trainees * 


Expenditures for direct benefits Monthly average trainees 
Fiscal year 
Total Educational Grants Total College | Below Tob Farm 
loans ê college 

8 $178, 000, 000 . f- $178,000,000 | 134,000 76, 000 47,000 8, 000 3,000 
360, 000,000 | $25, 000, 000 325, 000,000 | 271,000 | 128, 000 000 22. 000 13, 000 
379, 000, 000 N. 000. 000 342,000,000 | 285,000 134,000 | 114,000 24, 000 13, 000 
375, 000, 000 34, 000, 000 341,000,000 | 281,000 | 128,000 | 116,000 24, 000 13, 000 
382, 000, 000 39, 000, 000 323,000,000 | 272,000 | 124,000 112. 000 23, 000 13, 000 
* 359, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 $21,000,000 | 269,000 | 121,000 | 112,000 23, 000 13. 000 
322, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 284,000,000 | 242.000 | 109,000 | 104,000 18, 000 11, 000 
247, 000. 000 31, 000; 000 216,000,000 | 186,000 84,000 81.000 12,000 000 
182, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 158. 000,000 | 137,000 62, 000 61,000 8,000 6, 000 
130, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 112, 000, 000 98, 000 45.000 44, 000 4, 500 4, 00 
90, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 77, 000, 000 67,000 32, 000 30,000 2.000 3, 000 
58, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 40, 000. 000 44. 000 21.000 20, 000 1,000 2,000 
37, 000, 000 8. 000, 000 31, 000, 000 27, 500 13,500 12, 500 500 1,000 
3. 070, 000. 000 312,000,000 | 2, 787. 000.000 „4 „„ ꝙ 4“C%,èͤ ——— 
T In fiscal year — pror io n oe. as pone 

which t expen retroactive ents for ning su 8 p g curren 
ed fn the ‘are not included in the estimate. Wi for fiscal 1960, approx- 


ales 
shown for 


year 1961 would 


addit — would be expended for grants, and apprastnastaly 1 
be for loans. 


mts year 
10,000,000 of the total expenditures 


$ —— 401 3 take as much as they would have received on a grant basis. 
à th h Beal 3 year 1973 only. Additional expenditures for direct benefits beyond fiscal year 1973 have 


oxen 


TaBLE 2.—Sec. 3. Vocational rehabilitation 
Estimate of expenditures for direct dene- 
fits and monthly average trainees * 


These estimates assume that there will be no concur- 


rent readjustment education and training program. 
Participation and cost would be reduced to approxi- 
mately 14 the shown if there is a concurrent 


amounts 
t education and training program. 


Administrative costs, including counseling 
and beneficiary travel, would approximate 
one-sixth of the direct benefit cost. 

S. 1138, 86th Cong. (as passed by the Senate 
on July 21, 1959 
Taste 3.—Sec. 4. Home and farm loan 


benefits 
Participating veter- 
6 1,000, 000-1. 250, 000 
Administrative 
r $40, 000, 000-850. 000, 000 


*Assumes that the number of entries into 
the Armed Forces continues at approxi- 
mately the present rate and that from 3 
to 4 million veterans will become eligible for 
the loan benefits. 


The cost to the Government of the pro- 
posed extension of the loan guaranty benefits 
is not subject to precise estimate. It is 
quite problematical whether a one-half of 1 
percent fee (the maximum permitted by the 
bill) would be adequate for offsetting the 
expenses resulting from claims under the 
guaranty and the subsequent expenses which 
might result from acquisition of properties, 
their management and sale. To the extent 
that the mortgage guaranty fund, which 
would be derived primarily from such fees, 
proved inadequate to meet these expenses, 
they would be paid out of appropriated 
funds. 

No additional direct loan funds would be 
provided by the bill beyond those which will 
be available under present law for the World 
War II and Korean veterans. Hence, no ad- 
ditional direct loans would be authorized, 
but there would be an increased demand for 
the limited amount of direct loan money 
available. 


e program will continue for several years beyond fiscal year 1973, 


Senate Report No. 514, July 14, 1959. 

Passed Senate July 21, 1959, with amend- 
ment. 

House committee action: Hearings, Feb- 
ruary 23-26, March 3, 4, 9, and 14, 1960. 

S. 2201: Proposes to amend the definition 
of the term Veterans! Administration fa- 
cilities” contained in 38 U.S.C. 601(4)(C) to 
include private contract facilities for veter- 
ans of any war in a State if (1) no Veterans“ 
Administration hospital is located in the 
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State on the effective date of the act, and 
(2) no Veterans’ Administration hospital 18 
located within 500 miles of the border of the 
State. 

This would permit the use of private con- 
tract hospitals for the care of war veterans 
with non-service-connected disabilities in 
the State of Alaska, Hawali having become 
a State, private hospitals there could also be 
used for hospitalization of veterans with 
non-service-connected disabilities. 

Senate Report No. 1730, June 24, 1960. 

Passed Senate June 28, 1960. 

Referred to House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs June 29, 1960. 


BILLS REPORTED BY HOUSE COMMITTEE, FAILED 
TO PASS HOUSE 

H.R. 12653: Establishes a Court of Veter- 
ans’ Appeals consisting of five Judges to be 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Judges are to 
be appointed for 10-year terms. 

The bill also authorizes the court to ap- 
point not more than 50 commissioners. The 
commissioners shall perform such duties as 
the court may prescribe, including the con- 
ducting of hearings, the receiving of evi- 
dence, and the making of such reports as 
the court may prescribe. 

The court is given exclusive jurisdiction to 
review by appeal decisions of the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals except in cases involving 
life insurance contracts, housing or business 
loans where jurisdiction is now vested in the 
U.S. courts. 

The decisions of the court shall be final. 
This, for the first time, subjects decisions of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to re- 
view by a separate and independent agency. 

House Report No. 2031, June 29, 1960. 

Passed over, August 23, 1960, House Con- 
sent Calendar. 


Summary of Veterans’ Affairs Committee action 


ar 
* 


Soth Sist Mth 85th Soth 
Bills and resolutions referred 498 619 436 628 
1 sessions... 60 04 50 55 
3.500] 2.35 2562 3,472 
40 u“ 27 21 
60 44 36 42 
4 2 
16 14 6 
1 1 
1 


STATUS OF BILLS REPORTED, BY BILL NUMBER 


(For additional information, see appropriate 
section of this summary) 


H.R. 113: Public Law 86-501. 

H.R, 255; Public Law 86-212. 

H.R. 267; Public Law 86-187. 

H.R. 268: Tabled, Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 

H.R. 269: Public Law 86-116. 

HR. 270: Tabled, Senate floor. 

H.R. 271: Public Law 86-188. 

HR. 276: Public Law 86-490. 
a 283: Tabled, Senate Finance Commit- 

H.R. 641: Public Law 86-491. 

H.R. 2256; Public Law 86-73. 

HR. 2405: Public Law 86-195. 

H.R. 2773: Public Law 86-236. 

HR. 3269: Public Law 86-113. 

H.R. 33183: Public Law 86-721. 

H.R. 4306: Public Law 86-785. 

H.R. 5446: Public Law 86-109. 

H.R. 5447: Public Law 86-103. 

H.R. 5996: * Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 


H.R. 6319: Public Law 86-146. 


H.R. 7040: Public Law 86-255. 

H.R. 7106: Public Law 86-222. 

HR. 7211: Public Law 86-663. 

H.R. 7373: Public Law 86-239. 

H.R. 7502: Public Law 86-492. 

H.R, 7650: Public Law 86-211. 

HR. 7903: Public Law 86-665. 

H.R. 7965: Public Law 86-639. 

H.R, 7966: Public Law 86-598. 

H.R. 8098: Pending, Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

H.R. 9785: Public Law 86-494. 

H.R. 9786: Public Law 86-670. 

H R. 9788: Public Law 86-495. 

H.R. 9792: Pending, Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

H.R. 10108; Public Law 86-590. 

H.R. 10596: Public Law 86-625. 

LR, 10703: Public Law 86-497. 

H.R. 10898: Public Law 86-499. 7 

H.R. 11045: Passed House; passed Senate 
amended; returned to Speaker's table. 

H.R. 11776*: Public Law 86-626. 
rte 12566: Referred, Senate Finance Com- 


*Reported from House Appropriations 
Committee. 8 
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H.R. 12653: House Calendar. 

8.9067: Public Law 86-150. 

S. 11381; Pending, House Veterans’ Affairs 

ttee. 

S. 1694 2: Public Law 86-152. 

5.22017: Pending, House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. 
— T＋＋n— 

* Reported from Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. 
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VA appropriations (fiscal years ending June 
30, 1960 and 1961) 


Public Law | Public Law 
86-255 86-626 


approved a) ved 
*. — 14. 1959) July 12, 1900 
scal (fiscal year 


1960) 1961) 

General operating ex- um an 000 |. $153, non 000 
Medical administration 

and miscellaneous oper- 

ating 29, 349, 000 34, 500, 000 
Inpatient eare 792, 079, 000 817, 021, 000 
Outpatient care 83, 806, 000 86, 481, 000 
Maintenance and opera- 

. depots 2, 218, 000 2, 500, 000 
Com on pen- 

9 3, 300, 000, 000 | 3, 800, 000, 000 
Readjustment benefits. 585, 000, 000 344, 000, 000 
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VA appropriations (fiscal years ending June 
30, 1960 and 1961—Continued i 


Public Law | Public Law 
88-255 86-626 


approved approved 
ie eles 1959} July 12, 1000 
1960) 1961) 

eterans’ insurance and 

indemnities. ..---------- $53, 000; 000 $48, 800, 000 
Construction of hospitals 

and domiciliary facilities.| 31. 650, 000 75, 000, 000 
Grants to the Republic of 

the Philippines.......__. 2. 000, 000 1, 500. 000 


Estimated distribution of compensation and pensions, fiscal years 1960 and 1961 


1, 794, 000 
264, 463, 000 
1, 422, 747, 000 
' 000 

127, 331, 000 


Emergency officer's disability retirement (World War 1)...----------- 


8 service and dependent's pay. 
Initial burial allo wances 


bsistence allowance for disabled veteran trainces__ 


VETERANS IN AMERICA 
Population of veterans 
America's population of living veterans is 
over 22,500,000. 
About two-thirds, or more than 15 million 
in World War II. They average 
Rearly 42 years of age. 
5,500,000—average age 31—served 
during the Korean conflict period. Approxi- 
mately 960,000 of them are “double duty“ 
serving both in World War It and 
the conflict. 
Less than 2,700,000—average age 66—served 
m World War I. 
Spanish-American War yeterans—average 
äge 83—number 36,000. Less than 50 old- 
served in the Indian wars. Their av- 
Tage age is 91 years. 
The Nation's veterans, together with their 
es and survivors of deceased veterans, 
mee up about 45 percent of the total popu- 
tlon of the United States. 
MEDICINE 
m operates 170 hospitals for the care of 
Pa disabled veterans. On any average 
, VA's patient load exceeds 114,000, Dur- 
an average year, VA admits nearly half a 
Million veterans in its hospital program. 
Admissions are under a priority system. 
First call goes to veterans with service-con- 
nected conditions. Generally, the service- 
rie are admitted immediately. 
next—if beds are available—come 
Veterans with mnon-service-connected all- 


ments who are unable to pay for private 
hospitalization. In addition to signing a 
statement of inability to pay, they also must 
submit a statement of their assets and 
abilities. 

INSURANCE 

Approximately 6 million veterans today 
hold GI insurance policies valued at over 
$42 billion. The breakdown: 

Nearly 5 million World War II veterans 
hold $34.7 billion of participating national 
service life insurance; 620,000 Korea veter- 
ans hold $5.9 billion of special nonparticipat- 
ing national service life insurance; 43,000 
disabled Korea and post-Korea veterans hold 
$380 million of special nonparticipating in- 
surance—the only type that may now be 
newly issued; 275,000 World War I veter- 
ans hold $1.4 billion of participating U.S. 
Government life Insurance, 

GI LOANS 


Eligibility: Any person who served in the 
armed services at any time on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, and prior to July 26, 1947 
or on or after June 27, 1950, and prior to 
February 1, 1955, under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable after active 
service of 90 days or more or because of dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty. is eligible. 
Generally loans, or applications for guaran- 
tee, must be made prior to July 26, 1962, for 
World War II veterans; veterans of Korea 
have until January 31, 1965. Widows of de- 
ceased veterans whose death was due to sery- 
ice may also qualify. 


Amounts: Non-real-estate loans up to 
$2,000 and real-estate loans in certain cases 
up to $7,500, or a prorated portion thereof, 
or loans of both types or combinations 
thereof, may be guaranteed with interest at 
not more than 5% percent per annum, re- 
payable in not more than 30 years, except 
in the case of farm realty, which may run for 
40 years. (Maturity on non-real-estate loan 
may not exceed 10 years.) If the proceeds 
of the loan are to be used for the acquisi- 
tion of residential property, the amount 
guaranteed may be 60 percent of the loan but 
not over $7,500. Banks or other lending in- 
stitutions make the loans, with the Govern- 
ment guaranteeing 50 or 60 percent of the 
loan, but in no case to exceed the above 
amounts. Under certain conditions, Veter- 
ans’ Administration is authorized to lend, 
until July 25, 1962, up to $13,500 directly to 
the veteran when private sources are not 
available, 

Under this program, veterans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict have bor- 
rowed more than $48 billion for homes. of 
their own. VA has guaranteed more than 
half of this amount, or $26 billion. 

The record established by veterans in 
meeting their GI loan obligations is un- 
paralleled. 

So far, veterans have repaid in full nearly 
1,600,000 GI loans having a total value of 
$10 billion. 

Defaults on GI loans—for which VA has 
had to make good the guaranteed portions 
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to lenders—number a mere 61,000, or slightly 
more than 1 percent of the total number of 
loans granted. 

EDUCATION 

More than 1014 million veterans so far 
have trained under the four programs. 
That’s more than three times the total en- 
rollments in every college and university in 
the United States of America. 

Of the 10% million total— 

More than 7,800,000—one-half of all World 
War II veterans—traihed under the World 
War II GI bill. Of them, 44 percent went 
to schools below the college level (such as 
trade and technical schools); 29 percent 
studied in college, and the rest trained on 
the job and on the farm. 

Another 2,330,000—more than 2 out of 
every 5 Korea veterans—trained under the 
Korean GI bill. Their numbers will grow 
(the program doesn't end until 1965). 

A new trend has developed under the Ko- 
rean GI bill. Fewer veterans have attended 
schools below the college level (36 percent), 
and more have gone to college (more than 50 


percent). Enrollments in on-the-job and 
on-the-farm courses account for the 
balance. 


Another 615,000 disabled World War IT 
veterans and 64,000 disabled Korea veterans 
have received vocational rehabilitation 
training. Some 40 percent have trained for 
top-level jobs in professional and managerial 
fields. 

It has helped raise the educational level of 
veterans to better than 4 years of high 
school, whereas the level of nonveteran 
males, same age group, is but 2 years of high 
school. “Your every voter, as surely 
as your chief magistrate, exercises a public 
trust,” said Grover Cleveland. Through 
more education, veterans have become better 
prepared to exercise this public trust. 

It has helped build up America’s reservoirs 
of trained manpower, so urgently needed for 
our Nation’s strength and well-being. This 
country has gained immeasurably from the 
478,000 engineers, 391,000 schoolteachers, 
275,000 in the medical and related fields 
(130,000 doctors, dentists, nurses), and 
140,000 scientists who learned their skills 
under the GI bill and the vocational reha- 
bilitation programs. ; 

Approximately 20,000 war orphans have 
trained since the war orphans educational 
assistance program began in the fall of 1956. 
Of these, 79 percent trained in college and 
the rest in schools below the college level. 
Approximately 1 in 6 had selected objec- 
tives in the scientific field. Of the 1,400 
training in the medical and related fields, 
more than 900 were female students most of 
whom selected the field of nursing. Almost 
all of the 1,100 training to be engineers were 
males. More than 500 trained to be scien- 
tists. Approximately 2,300 trained to be 
schoolteachers. 

NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS AND DEATHS IN SERV- 
ICE DURING ALL WARS; NUMBER OF LIVING VET- 
ERANS, AND VETERANS AND DEPENDENTS ON 
COMPENSATION AND PENSION ROLLS, JUNE 30, 
1960 
Revolution (1775-83): Participants, 395,- 

000; deaths in service, 4,000; last veteran 

- died April 5, 1869, at age 109; last dependent 

died 1906, at age 92. 

War of 1812 (1812-14): Participants, 536,- 
000; deaths in service, 2,000; last veteran 
died May 13, 1905, at age 105; last dependent 
died 1946. 

Mexican War (1846-48): Participants, 130- 
000; deaths in service, 13,000; last veteran 
died September 3, 1929, at age 98. Depend- 
ents on compensation and pension rolls: 
Widows, two; children, one. 

Civil War (1861-65) (Union forces only): 
Participants, 2,213,000; deaths in service, 
364,000; last veteran died August 2, 
1956, at age 109. Veterans and dependents 
on compensation and pension rolls (Union 
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and Confederate forces): Widows, 3,164; 
childern, 749. 

Indian Wars (approximately 1860-98) : Par- 
ticipants, 106,000; deaths in service, 1,000; 
living veterans, 44. Veterans and depend- 
ents on compensation and pension rolls: 
Widows, 665; children, 21; veterans, 44. 

Spanish-American War (1898-1902): Parti- 
cipants, 392,000; deaths in service, 11,000; 
living veterans, 36,000. Veterans and de- 
pendents on compensation and pension rolls: 
Parents, 2; widows, 77,395; children, 2,336; 
veterans, 33,373. 

World War I (1917-18): Participants, 
4,744,000; deaths in service, 131,000; living 
veterans, 2,673,000. Veterans and depend- 
ents on compensation and pension rolls: par- 
ents, 10,889; widows, 435,240; children, 78,- 
511; veterans, 1,025,730. z 

World War II (Sept. 16, 1940-July 25, 
1947): Participants, 16,535,000 3}; deaths in 
service, 409,000; living veterans, 15,202,000. 
Veterans and dependents on compensation 
and pension rolls; Parents, 252,030; widows, 
93,664; children, 189,615; veterans, 1,633,451. 

Korean conflict (June 27, 1950—January 31, 
1955): Participants, 6,807,000}; deaths in 
service, 54,000; living veterans, 5,482,000.* 
Veterans and dependents on compensation 
and pension rolls: Parents, 36,771; widows, 
10,843; children, 22,579; veterans, 212,857. 

Total, all wars: Participants,” 31,858,000; 
deaths in service, 989,000; living veterans, 
22,534,000.“ Veterans and dependents on 
compensation and pension rolls: Parents, 
317,805," widows, 638,065°%; children, 306,- 
115 7 veterans, 3,008,935.* 


Includes 1,476,000 who served in both 
World War II and the Korean confilct. 

*Includes 962,000 with service in both 
World War II and the Korean conflict, 

Persons who served in more than one war 
are counted as participants in each. 

Includes 103,480 former members of the 
{peacetime) Regular Establishment who are 
receiving VA disability compensation. 

Includes 18,113 parents of deceased former 
members of the (peacetime) Regular Estab- 
lishment, 

*Includes 17,092 widows of deceased for- 
mer members of the (peacetime) Regular 
Establishment, 

‘Includes 12,303 children of deceased for- 
mer members of the (peacetime) Regular 
Establishment, 


Congress and National Defense: A Sum- 
mary of the Action of Congress in the 
Vital Field of National Defense by the 
Honorable George H. Mahon, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OY TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tributions of Congress toward a strong 
national defense have been outstanding. 
Congress and the country generally can 
take pride in the work that Congress has 
done. In a nonpartisan manner, Mem- 
bers of Congress—Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike—have worked, worked 
hard and effectively, to safeguard the 
security of our great country. 

It seems at times that under both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions, the Congress, not the executive 
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branch, has carried the ball, provided 
the zeal and sense of urgency, provided 
the drive and determination, provided 
the initiative that have sparked our most 
spectacular gains in defense. 

In this statement I shall review in a 
limited way the defense actions of the 
86th Congress embracing the calendar 
years 1959 and 1960, and the fiscal years 
1960 and 1961. For this period Congress 
has been under the control of the Demo- 
cratic Party, but in the references which 
I shall make to Congress I shall include, 
of course, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans. The party in power in Congress 
must take the major responsibility for 
what Congress does or does not do, but 
the minority party can and does share 
in the credit or blame. In defense mat- 
ters the 86th Congress has been markedly 
nonpartisan. It could be said that I, as 
a Member of Congress, speak from a 
biased standpoint, but I welcome an ob- 
jective weighing of my statement by the 
people of our country. y 

Congress is not meddling when it seeks 

to influence defense programs and de- 
fense policies—it is not meddling, it is 
performing its proper and mandatory 
function, Article I, section 8, of the U.S. 
Constitution provides: 
The Congress shall have power * * to 
raise and support armies * to provide 
and maintain a Navy; to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. 


This language has been interpreted to 
cover the raising and support of all mili- 
tary forces of the Department of De- 
fense. 

In the course of my remarks I shall 
briefly outline some of the key areas 
where leadership has been taken by Con- 
gress in pushing toward the attainment 
of a stronger defense. Congress, in ful- 
filling its constitutional responsibilities, 
seeks the honest advice of the best avail- 
able military thinkers before engaging in 
actions affecting defense planning, new 
concepts, and weapons systems. 

At times it will be found that in a given 
year Congress appropriates almost iden- 
tically the amount of money for the 
Department of Defense, and I include all 
the services, as is requested by the 
executive branch. The quick conclusion 
in such instances would be that Congress 
has merely rubber stamped the budget 
requests for funds. A brief examination 
will reveal that such a conclusion would 
be far from the truth. 

Congress, often within the framework 
of defense funds requested, has substan- 
tially and importantly changed the 
course of defense programs, giving them 
new direction and emphasis, In some 
cases the change may represent a re- 
duction such as a cutback in funds for 
outmoded, nonballistic missiles or other 
weapons considered by Congress to be of 
low priority value. A high priority 
weapon may be substituted for a low pri- 
ority weapon. A high priority program 
such as the Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile program may be accelerated be- 
yond the point recommended by the 
Executive. Good examples of the latter 
are the Polaris missile-firing submarine 
and the Atlas ICBM. 
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The changes made by Congress in the 
Programs submitted by the Executive 
have been both up and down. Through 
this system Congress has placed its im- 
Print in a most helpful way upon the 
course of our defense effort. The influ- 
ence of Congress would have been greater 
except for the frequent tardiness of the 
executive branch in carrying out the in- 
tent of Congress, as will be hereafter 
discussed. 

Congress has been especially sensitive 
to the demand inherent in the present 
World situation that we positively must 
be as well prepared as possible to deter 
an attack upon this country. We need 
to do everything in our power to acquire 
a state of instant readiness. We must 
be able to cope with the danger of sur- 
prise attack. We have sought constant- 
ly to improve our state of readiness and 
dur capability to discourage surprise at- 

or cope with it if required to do so. 

Good examples of our actions this year 
in this respect are our increases above 
the budget programs for the develop- 
Ment of reconnaissance satellites de- 
Signed to give us information about the 
U.S.S.R. and our acceleration of the air- 
borne alert pregram. 

The executive branch does not always 
Move to accelerate programs in conso- 
Nance with congressional intent. At 
times the funds are impounded and not 
Used for the year in which appropriated. 

is the exception to the rule. How- 
ever, while prompt action is not always 
by the executive branch to carry 
Out the will of Congress, some action 
along the lines recommended by Con- 
ress is usually taken after a short or 
long delay and within the fiscal year for 
Which the funds are appropriated. 
AIRBORNE ALERT 

For example, Congress on June 30 of 
this year provided $85 million above the 
budget for the purpose of improving our 
ability to maintain an airborne alert: 

t is the ability in an emergency to 
keep aloft and ready for instant action 
5 Proportion of our B-52 bomber strike 
Orce, The executive branch recom- 
Mended against additional funds above 

e budget for the airborne alert effort 

eh Congress nevertheless provided. 
t seemed for a time that the efforts of 
Congress had come to naught in this spe- 

area of great importance to the de- 
5 nse effort. Then on August 9, 1960, 

Weeks after Congress took final action 
On the bill, the Secretary of Defense ad- 
t Congress that the airborne alert 

unds were to be used as directed by Con- 
der for the purpose of improving our 
€nse capability against surprise at- 


POLARIS MISSILE-FIRING SUBMARINE 


to Polaris ballistic missile, designed 
hss be fired to a range of 1,200 miles or 
iors from a submarine while sub- 
rged, is a weapon system which has 
ptured the imagination of the world. 
fryone is pointing with pride to 
thar To the Congress must go a large 
e of the credit for the rapid devel- 
°Pment of this weapon. 
pat the 1959 budget estimates only two 
w submarines were requested. This 
as for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
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1958. Congress boldly added $609 mil- 
lion for an additional four submarines 
and for acceleration of the entire Polaris 
program. Unfortunately, these addi- 
tional funds were frozen by the execu- 
tive branch and 6 months elapsed before 
the Navy was permitted to place con- 
tracts for the first of the four Polaris 
submarines added by the Congress. The 
funds for three of these additional four 
submarines remained frozen throughout 
the entire fiscal year 1959. In the early 
part of the next fiscal.year, these funds 
were finally released to the Navy and 
the objective of Congress was substan- 
tially attained—although there was a 
delay in the program which could not 
be made up. 

In the 1961 budget, the budget for the 
current fiscal year, funds were requested 
to complete three Polaris submarines 
and for a start on three additional sub- 
marines. Here is what Congress did. 
We added $394 million above the Presi- 
dent's January budget for the comple- 
tion of an additional two submarines 
and for the initial procurement for an 
additional four Polaris submarines. 
This brought the funding program for 
fiscal year 1961 to five fully financed 


Polaris submarines plus advance com-. 


ponents for seven additional submarines. 

In recent weeks, the executive branch 
has announced its approval of a revised 
Polaris program for fiscal year 1961 for 
the construction of five submarines plus 
advance components for five additional 
submarines. However, even today the 
executive branch is withholding about 
$70 million of the $394 million addi- 
tional provided by the Congress, The 
Navy is very grateful for the foresight 
and aggressive support of Congress for 
the Polaris program, and I believe the 


people of the country share the senti- 


ments of the Navy. 
ICBM PROGRAM 


In the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile program, the leadership and initia- 
tive of Congress is highly significant. 
Last year, the executive branch sub- 
mitted a budget based on a 9-squadron 
Atlas ICBM program. ‘Congress took the 
position that the program as submitted 
was inadequate and proceeded to in- 
crease it from 9 to 17 squadrons. The 
sum of $85 million was appropriated over 
and above the budget request for the 
purpose of getting underway promptly 
the accelerated Atlas ICBM program. It. 
should be pointed out that presently the 
Atlas missile is our only operational 
ICBM and accordingly is the most im- 
portant. 

Last year Congress also added funds 
above the budget to accelerate the follow- 
on Minuteman ICBM missile program. 
Again this year, Congress has added 
funds to speed the development of a 
mobile capability for the Minuteman. 
Congress also added $136 million to the 
fiscal year 1961 budget to expand and ac- 
celerate the Atlas ICBM program. 

It cannot be disputed that the actions 
of Congress on the Polaris, on the Atlas 
and Minuteman, and many other key 
weapons have added immeasurably to 
the deterrent strength of the military 
forces of this country. This country 
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would be much weaker today except for 
the forceful actions of Congress in these 
important areas. We would be stronger 
today had not the executive branch been 
tardy in a number of instances in im- 
plementing the will of Congress with the 
funds provided. And the funds were 
provided, as I have said before, by both 
Democrats and Republicans in Congress, 
on a nonpartisan basis. In that connec- 
tion, I cite the committee reports and 
the congressional debates and the de- 
fense hearings. 
THE B-70 BOMBER PROGRAM 


During the calendar year 1959 Con- 
gress provided $345,600,000 for the fiscal 
year 1960 program for the B~70—the fol- 
low-on bomber to the B-52. These funds 
had been included in the President’s 
budget. After Congress provided the 
funds, $195,600,000, or all but $150 mil- 
lion, was withheld by the executive 
branch from the B-70 program. 

The budget program for the present 
fiscal year cut back the B-70 to a mere 
2 prototype aircraft program, without 
providing for concurrent development of 
the elements needed for an operational 
weapons system. Congress refused to 
accept a cutback in this critical program 
which promises to open up a new era in 
manned flight and in weaponry. Funds 
for the development of a-complete weap- 
ons system for the purpose of making 
this aircraft a fighting instrument, and 
not merely a prototype flying machine, 
were added by the Congress. Testimony 
given to the Congress indicated that a 
major consideration in the slowdown on 
the B-70 last year and again this year 
was the fear that expenditure ceilings 
would be exceeded. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget request 
for the B-70 amounted to $75 million. 
The Congress appropriated an additional 
$190 million specifically for the B-70 
program and provided an additional $100 
million which was earmarked for use 
only for air defense aircraft or the B-70. 
The judgment shown by Congress in 
making an additional $290 million avail- 
able for the B-70 was, to some degree, 
accepted by the Secretary of Defense 
when he announced on August 9, 1960, 
that $100 million of the additional funds 
would be released to the Air Force for 
the B-70 program. 

AEMY MODERNIZATION 

In each of the sessions of the 86th 
Congress, funds have been made avail- 
able above the requests of the executive 
branch for the increased modernization 
of the Army. The amounts appropriated 
provide for various equipment running 
the gamut from armored personnel car- 
riers, through modern rifles, to the Zeus 
antimissile missile. Over one-half bil- 
lion dollars have been appropriated 
above the budget estimates for Army 
modernization during the 2-year period. 
Our purpose was to make our country 
better prepared to meet the threat of 
limited war. Unfortunately, the execu- 
tive branch has not seen fit to use a 
large part of the additional funds pro- 
vided by the Congress for this purpose. 

AIRLIFT FOR DEFENSE FORCES 


For years Congress has been dissatis- 
fied with our capability for airlifting 
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military forces and their equipment. 
Certain military exereises earlier this 
year reemphasized this inadequacy. 
Congress as a result of this inadequacy 
appropriated for the current fiscal year 
the sum of $200 million above the re- 
quest of the executive branch for the 
procurement of modern, high-speed, 
long-range aircraft necessary for troop 
movements. Even though such funds 
were not a part of the budget proposals, 
it is understood that the executive 
branch has now concurred in the action 
of Congress and is proceeding with pro- 
curement. 
ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 


Other good examples of efforts to meet 
the demands of the present world situ- 
ation are the congressional increases 
above the budget programs for antisub- 
marine warfare in recent years. The in- 
crease for the ooreen faoa year 
approximates $107 milion. owever, 
despite the critical importance of anti- 
submarine warfare, thus far the execu- 
tive branch has cut back the antisub- 
marine warfare program and has with- 
held a total of $174 million provided by 
the Congress for this purpose. The net 
effect is the nullification of much of the 
congressional add-on and a withholding 
of certain antisubmarine warfare funds 
provided in the original budget request. 
Involved in the cutback are three nuclear 
attack submarines, plus some funds for 
research and development. 

EFFECT OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 


These examples give an understand- 
ing of the sense of urgency with which 
Congress has approached the problems 
of national defense. The atmosphere 
created by Congress has been wholesome. 
The actions referred to have encouraged 
defense-minded officials in the executive 

branch to move, and move faster, in 
many important areas. 
REDUCTIONS IN FUNDS IN LOW-PRIORITY 
PROGRAMS 


I have pointed out examples, and many 
more are available, of instances where 
Congress has increased budget estimates 
in order to initiate new programs or ac- 
celerate going programs. The objective 
has been achieved more or less within 
the framework of budgets which have 
been submitted to Congress. Reductions 
made in low-priority programs have 
made possible the achievement of these 
objectives in most instances without the 
necessity for large increases in the over- 
all dollar amounts of the defense budget. 

A few examples are in order. At the 
insistence of Congress, a review of the 
entire air defense program was made last 
year by the Defense Department. Many 
Members of Congress had concluded that 
the air defense program was unrealistic 
and geared to the past. The Defense 
Department itself, following a congres- 
sional study and a further Pentagon re- 
view, recommended in April of this year 
& reduction in the trouble-plagued Bo- 
marc program in the sum of $381 mil- 
lion. Congress accepted reductions rec- 
ommended in this program, and in this 
and related air defense programs, made 
further adjustments downward. In total 
for the 2 years of the 86th Congress, the 
reductions effected amount to approxi- 
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mately $880 million, in all phases of air 
defense. 

These congressional actions in air de- 
fense do not indicate a lack of interest 
in Congress in proper air defense. They 
relate chiefly to the newer concepts of 
how to meet the threat of attack and the 
deemphasis of the manned bomber 
threat in the light of the greater long- 
range threat of the ICBM. As hereto- 
fore stated, Congress has accelerated 
above the budget requests the Nike-Zeus 
program, designed to counter the ICBM. 
REDUCTIONS MADE TO STIMULATE BETTER MAN- 

AGEMENT AND GET MORE VALUE FOR DEFENSE 

DOLLARS 

The Congress has consistently empha- 
sized the need for elimination of over- 
lapping and duplicating functions, fa- 
cilities, and organizations. Each year, 
funds ranging from a few millions to in 
excess of a hundred million dollars have 
been recovered through economy reduc- 
tions in these areas. 

In reference to economy reductions, 
it is pertinent to describe efforts made 
by Congress this year with respect to 
overstaffing. 

Studies have revealed that in Defense 
Department headquarters alone, princi- 
pally in the Washington, D.C., area, the 
annual cost approaches about $450 mil- 
lion. The total manpower involved, 
civilian and military, approximates 54,- 
000. To get better control of this ex- 
penditure of money and manpower and 
facilitate economy in this area, Congress 
this year imposed limitations on Defense 
Department administration and reduced 
the funds by approximately 4 percent, 
and also took steps to reduce civilian 
payrolls in this field by about 10 percent. 

In the area of travel Congress made 
a reduction in the budget this year of 


855 million. 


In another area, the Congress, upon 
the recommendation of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee has, for the past 
several years, made general reductions 
in the amounts of money available for 
the procurement of military materiel, 
not to cut the numbers of items to be 
procured, but in an effort to enforce bet- 
ter contracting methods. Wasteful 
practices in this area have caused wide- 
spread criticism in and out of Congress. 
Startling evidences of mismanagement 
and poor judgment have been brought to 
light, and Congress has sought to force 
economy and more effective procedures. 
The amount cut from the budget this 
yer for this purpose exceeds $400 mil- 

on. 
IMPACT AND OBJECT OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 


I repeat, the United States is immeas- 
urably stronger today, and is more ade- 
quately prepared to meet its grave re- 
sponsibilities by reason of the aggressive 
action of Congress taken upon its own 
initiative above and beyond the recom- 
mendations of the executive branch. 
Members of Congress know this. It is 
proper that the people of our Nation 
Should know this, especially since the 
issue involved is the survival of the 
United States. 


My position is, generally, that if Con- 
gress is due any credit, and I think it is, 
the credit comes principally not from 
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increasing or decreasing defense budgets 
but from redirecting, reemphasizing, and 
accelerating key defense programs. The 
important role of Congress has been in 
the downgrading of marginal projects or 
low priority projects and the accelera- 
tion of high priority projects having a 
direct relation to our ability to survive. 

It is not to be inferred that Members 
of Congress feel that they are great ex- 
perts in defense strategy and weaponry. 
It is true, of course, that within Congress 
is a vast reservoir of information and 
experience in defense matters. Rarely 
does Congress provide funds for a de- 
fense project or policy that lacks a strong 
segment of support from military ex- 
perts in the Pentagon. Nor does Con- 
gress in taking actions to reduce or ac- 
celerate defense programs act hastily. 
On the contrary, months of study are 
usually devoted to the question at issue. 
A good example of this would be the cut- 
back of the Bomare air defense missile 
program to which reference has been 
made, 

As to whether or not the actions of 
Congress in modifying defense programs, 
have been reasonably sound, I cite the 
fact that in a large number of cases the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the administration itself, 
have quickly or tardily approved and 
adopted the congressional actions taken. 
This fact testifies to the soundness of 
congressional actions in defense matters. 

At times there is a strong sentiment 
in Congress for major changes and in- 
creases in defense budgets and programs. 
The majority of the Members of Con- 
gress have been realistic with respect to 
this situation. Vast sums of money 
above budget estimates, which obviously 
would not be utilized for any effective 
purpose by the executive branch, have 
not been provided. Had the atmosphere 
and sense of urgency in the executive 
branch been different, then Congress 
might have undertaken certain programs 
of a much more far-reaching nature. 
The point is, Congress has not seen fit 
to play politics with the defense issue or 
provide funds for programs which would 
obviously not stimulate effective defense 
action. In other words, Congress has 
refrained from engaging in exercises in 
futility, 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 86TH CONGRESS 

In brief summary, for the two sessions, 
Congress has appropriated almost $80 
billion in the defense appropriation acts. 
This total and the figures which follow 
below do not include funds appropriated 
during the 86th Congress for military 
construction. Appropriations for mili- 
tary construction for fiscal year 1960 
were about $1.4 billion and for fiscal year 
1961 were just under $1 billion. : 

In the first session, the estimates sub- 
mitted were $39,248.200,000. Congress 
appropriated $39,228,239,000, represent- 
ing program changes which resulted in a 
net reduction of $19,961,000. In the 
second session, the regular annual esti- 
mates presented officially were $39,335 
million. Congress made program 
changes as heretofore summarized, 
which resulted in appropriations of 


1960 


$39,996,608,000, a net increase of $661,- 
608,000 above the request of the execu- 
tive branch. 
ACTIONS IN DETAIL ON FISCAL YEAR 1961 
DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, on June 30, 1960, when I 
Presented to the House the conference 
report on the defense appropriations 
bill for the current fiscal year, I 
that at a later time I would insert in the 
Recorp a more comprehensive statement 
as to the actions of Congress on the 
Measure then before us. In keeping 
With the statement heretofore made, I 
Shall insert in the Record a table re- 
flecting the various changes in the De- 
Partment of Defense appropriation re- 
Quests effected by the Congress as the 
1961 defense appropriation bill pro- 
gressed toward final approval. This 
table refiects the additions and the re- 
ductions made by the House, by the Sen- 
ate, and in the final version of the bill 
approved in conference, as compared 
With the January budget submission 
from the President. I will not further 
discuss each of these changes. Within 
the detailed tabulation for 1961 there is 
an explanatory note of the House action, 
the Senate action, and the final con- 
ference action on each item. In addi- 
tion, each of these items was explained 
in some detail in the House and Senate 
Committee reports and my comments 

accompanying the conference report on 
June 30 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Referring to the tabulation of the 
Current year, it should be of consider- 
&ble interest to Members to note that in 
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acting on the 1961 defense appropria- 
tion bill, the House made program in- 
creases totaling $1,996,100,000, while at 
the same time the House made reduc- 
tions in that bill totaling $1,993,300,000. 
This resulted in a net of approximately 
$2,800,000 more than the overall budget 
request. 

The changes up and down were ef- 
fected in a number of appropriations 
and in many programs, They have been 
summarized here into about 25 major 
items for purposes of brevity. Follow- 
ing these items through the legislative 
process, it will be noted that in taking 
action on the bill, the other body ap- 
proved most of the program increases 
made by the House except for air de- 
fense, airborne alert, and antisubmarine 
warfare programs. At the same time, 
the other body included additional 
amounts above the House figures, for the 
B-70 aircraft program, Army equipment 
modernization, and the Samos space 
project. In addition, the other body re- 
stored a substantial portion of the re- 
ductions made by the House so that the 
bill as passed by the other body provided 
for program increases totaling $1,866,- 
500,000 and program decreases of $686,- 
500,000, or a net increase over the budget 
request of about $1,180 million compared 
with the $2,800,000 increase over the 
budget approved by the House. 

In the compromise that was agreed 
upon in conference, many of the reduc- 
tions made by the House were rein- 
stated, and some of the Senate increases 
were retained, so that the final version of 
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the bill reflected program increases to- 
taling 81.921.500, 000 and program de- 
creases totaling 81.259, 900,000, or a net 
increase over the original budget esti- 
mates of about $661,600,000. 

The actions taken all along the line in 
connection with the defense appropria- 
tion bill were very carefully considered. 
Each change upward and downward was 
thoughtfully weighed for its effect on 
the overall defense posture. 

ACTION ON FISCAL 1960 DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


I shall also insert a summary tabula- 
tion reflecting the adjustments accom- 
plished by the Congress in connection 
with the defense program for fiscal year 
1960, during its consideration of the de- 
fense appropriation bill for that year. 
This table covers the past fiscal year 1960 
and, of course, is not in the same detail 
as the table which reflects changes and 
explanatory notes for fiscal year 1961. 
Nevertheless, it does give an idea of the 
extent of congressional action on defense 
programs during the first session of the 
86th Congress. While the bill as it fi- 
nally passed Congress appropriated about 
$20 million less than the budget request, 
the program changes effected by the 
Congress substantially increased the de- 
fense potential of the United States and 
the majority of these changes were even- 
tually concurred in by the executive 
branch. For a more detailed explana- 
tion of the congressional actions taken 
in connection with defense appropria- 
tions for 1960, Members are referred to 
ioe CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 4, 
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Changes in Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1961, from the January budget submission 


cn 


{Dollar amounts in millions) 


Changes from 7 estimates 
approved by— 


ADDITIONS 
1, Army? National Guard and Neser ves -+5110.4 
House: Added funds to maintain the | respective Strengths “of the. Army ‘National Guard and ‘Army: Reserves at 400, 000 and 
300,000 rather than 360,000 and 270,000 as proposed in the bu ay * 
Senate: Approved House increases for pay a and added 500, 000 for National Guard technicians. 
Conference: Approved increases for and approved addition of $5,000,000 for Nationa) Guard technicians. 
ae LS NINN LA OPES hE Sie NEE SERED ::: ͤ . K . +11.3 
Senate: Added $11,300,000 for the Air National Guard at the request of the Department, to provide for increased expense due 
to shift of F-102 aircraft, 
Conference: Agreed to increase. 
„ Ne A A OI e r . A R T 0, HY acini ye 
Sonate: Added | 3 for — ig dag and i support of Marine Corps strength of 200,000 rather than 175,000 as proposed in the budget. 
Conference: creased strength of Marine Corps. 
. DS o high peioriiy equipment for posalied Army modernization. This inorena kii 
ouse; # pro gh priority equipme 
was partially offset in Army oe appropriation by ot 8 program reductions totaling Gaara air thereby reflecting 
a net increase in the Army procurement 9 of only $37,100,000 over the total dollar The offsetting 
reductions made were ys 2 for 10,000 Jor antie ‘ed reimbursements for off-the-shelf sales of surplus 9 not reflected in = 
budget est iea a 000-88 a part of np overall economy reduction applying to all procurement accounts; and $8,000,000 for 
Procurement 
Senate; Added $215,100,000 above the House for adslitional „ but offset this increase by 1 that the 
figure Included restoration of all but $8,000,000 of the House reductions, Thus the Senste only approved $45,100,000 of the House 
increase for Army ion and in effect added $215,100,000 more for à total modernization addition of $260,200,000. 
Conference: Agreed to an appropriation for Army procurement which is $158,400,000 abovo the budget This increase 
for Army equipment modernization, however, is supplomentod by the reductions made in this appropriation in the same manner 
that other program adjustments ure reflected in this tabulation. ‘Therefore, the final action in conference on the item of Army 
equipment modernization provided $212,600,000, including the 6158, 400, % over the budget estimate, the $46,200,000 economy 
Piper 8 an this appropriation as iu all ement appropriations, and the $8,000,000 reduction for jeep procurement. 
dition, the conferees agreed that if and when any t oft 190,000,000 anticipated to be 8 as reimbursements for 
3. Abbt ern socks 1s realized, these funds should also be applied to Army $900.0 
i Added $250,000,000 over the budget for procurement of urgently needed modern aircraft to provide a greater alrlift 
8 ge 000 ört the House amount fur modern airlift and naea for 8 of F-27 aircraft. 
s, Conference: Deleted $10,000,000 for procurement of F-27 aircraft and agreed to 
POL KR K ͤ ATI GRRE EP, r . . SN eI +382. 9 +267.9 


House: Added $215,000,000 for F-106 
Eliminated $25,000,006 for the fighter 
tional funds are not needed for 


Conference: Added 2 to the Senate figure to provide for uur aircraft, with the understanding that if these addi- 
fighter bomber program. 


ment for Komaro 


aircraft the money may be applied to a step-up in the B-70 


fighter aircraft as replace: missiles. This committee increase was aug- 
mented my an increase of $167,900,000 for alr defense items W A dy 17 5 as a semfofficial budget adjustment. 
Senate: ter aircraft added 
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Changes in Depariment of Defense appropriation bill, 1961, from the January budget submission—Continued 
Dollar amounts in millions] 


7. Airborne alert... rer j—j—ṽ—ͤ—˖ð—»v52— 
House: Added funds to de for a greater capability to undertake an airborne al 4 
Senate: Eliminated on — 8 relying upon the authority provided 7 sec. 200 of the bill. 
Conference: Agreed to Of $85,000,000 which 1 the 3 in the budget for pre; tion toward attaining an 
airborne borne alert capability. ‘Of {this amount, $70,000,000 is for procurement of spare parts and $15,000,000 for operation and 
tenance. 
8. Antisubmarine r . deine sono neal ivy Sienna —T— ] ‚ SETOR S vik igh Ä 
House: Added $207,000,000 over the budget request for ASW, including $100, 000 000 for research, $57,000,000 for an additional 
2 submarine and $50,000,000 for 2 destro er escort vessels, and in addition ion refused to accept a reduction of 2 nuclear 
estimated to cost $114,000,000 as pro ae the — ment in the semiofficial budget amendment. 
F Menata ast areas epee tat of the House $57,000,000 for 1 nuclear submarine and $50,000,000 for the 2 
estroyer escort v. 
127 erence: Provided $50,000,000 for ASW research and restored $57,000,000 for the attack submarine deleted by the Senate. 
rr vc / od RMT it PR PAR RD 


8 
Minutemun ie TE ESI BS IRIN EE SNE SE PE AES LEON De DIRE SE Ss nee BE nied 
15 House: Added | $20,700,900 above the bu to speed development on bile capability for the Minuteman missile and 
Deleted the $20,700,000 m in (perpen budget edjuntinéntrequest: 
8 Conference: Agreed that extra funds ade by the Se the Senate for Samos could be made available to extent of $20,700,000 for minute- 
R man missile if deemed advisable. 
I. Ata S on i ee E N EN EE O EE E S E E 


8388 
err d . . . ark pave esnh apices 
House: Kecepted the addition for the ballistic missile early warning system ax proposed in the semiofficial budget adjustment 


5 5 1 7 the House action. 
Conference: Not in conference. 


Senate! Added funds ta carry on the B-A program at a ievel designed to produce a complete weapons spatomn rather thai the 
2 prototype aircraft program proposed in 
Conference: Provides Beata ine GOVONE of cots opere weapons system as proposed by the Senate but with reduced fund- 
ing during fiscal year 1961. In addition, agreed that $100,000,000 added for fighter sircraft may be used for the B-70 if such fighter 
1 8 e e procured. 
pace 


House: Added $10,200,000 to the $26,400,000 Increase proposed in the semioMcial budget sdjustmont request for the Midas 


Senate: Deleted the $10,200,000 House increase for this project. 
Conference: Agreed thai extra funds added by the Senate for the Samos project could also be used for this project to the 
pencil og KAN 


pase: Added $10,000,000 to the $35,000,000 increase proposed in the semioilicial budget adjustment request for the Dis- 


bat bal ted the $10,000,000 House increase for this project. 
fat of sb that extra S r bë nsed Jor tha project to the 
extent . 


8 te 
Midas, and Discoverer projects to the extents indionted: 
n yt y d cape ecks 


1. Travel. eee ee „ 
9 —. Made a 10- 
Senate: Made 9 tion. 
Conference: Agreed to Senate restoration plus an additional $1,600,000 for the Marine Corps. 
2. W ol sur plus irt k q qęq ꝶęſ hkk ð PM wan webu OEI AN RE 
House: Transferred surplus stock fund cash to certain military personnel appropriations, 
Senate: Approved House action. 
Contone Not in conference, 8 
eon — T — !!. TT ͤ ͤ OESS TRR 
House: Heid funds for communications to the 1960 level to compel consolidation and better management. 
Senate: Restored the increases requested for 1961, 
Conference: Agreed to restoration of the increase in funds associated with various warning systems, 
4) Dapartemstel adrinietra tions mo «occas x . rr. 
House: nds gee In neg err and expense items for all de tal head F 
2 tation on amounts avall e ch head: 
e ajda e poll sey e appl FT but making personnel redu: 
a redu o ica ices mi © 
5. Operation an d A fiais ication: ee: 
and m e —: ..... ͤ TE OS Re ͤ——.. ——. el eet VP aC a 
Made s number of economy adjustments in o tion VCC 
eee FFC mission support, communications, Aying, coeta related to proficiency 
fiying, motor vehicle hire, maintenance of Wherry and Gapehart housing, and education of de its. 


was reduced further. 
Conference: nes area Senate restorations except administrative use of aircraft and dependents education for which only a 
E part of the Senate 52 restoration was agreed to. 

Army ———— — esecn ——— ————— — cess 
louse: Made $8,000,000 reduction for ar jeep Yehicics because of si cin the program a goa $120,000,000 reduction for unbud- 
geted funds oaa to be ae ae ep from ip thel 
Senate: Restored H ee of 1 $20,000,000 for pated reim. 
Conference; Atd 10 5 to Senate action in restoring 0000 reduction pe eee antic —— pv an ed — agreed that 

ifand when any part of such reimbursements are realized they en be appited to ATM eqntipasens t modernizatio: 


1960 
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Changes in Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1961, from the January budget submission—Continued 


Dollar amounts in millions] 


8 Agreed to a percentage redaction in all procurement items as 
ouse reductions in procurement appropriations and 


roſicots a of other 
8. Aircraft 


men 
3 Agreed to the Senate action 

9. Sitar carrie: 
House; F 

5 Kestored funds for the aircraft 


42 een es — 


Jonference> 
10. Air * — 
Senate: A ved the Hi 
Conte SEN 


rence; Not in 
EDU POSEN ie Rae ke x IDES CR STE LE WEN pee nat meee Rn om ATTN A pega Ns sy eR par ee Bs Pa ee TS | 
House: Accepted the reduction in the Bomarc program proposed as a part of the semioflicial budge’ pros emigre mage Pree 
took further action to eliminate the Bomare-s program entirely and recover ss mach of the funds as possible A part of these 
F to replace the Bomare missiles as indicated above. 
Senate: Restored the House . and reinstated $75,000,000 for 2 bases proposed for elimination 
DES Department as a part of the se 3 ust ment request. 
Bon action, E ear 100.00 0 below ie Sooo ud t sod P0,000 000 below the revised F — 5 9 
nate anuary get, re ment 
as à part of the semio! budget adjustment proposal in April. aia EOI z 4 


Toh sec tect ious fom Headgears ican sed a ss heen db uses how . — 


od funds for an aircraft carrier. 


carrier. 
‘Agreed to provide funds for an aircraft carrier. 
‘Accepted i the 1 reduction proposed im the semiofficial ‘budget adjustment package | for SAGE and other alr defense items. 


san ie by the House. The increased amount 


Changes from 1 5 estimates 
approved by 


17.8 


— 91.4 


2889888 I Nona 


Changes in Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1960, from the January budget submission 


{In millions of dollars} 


Additions: 
I. Maintain National Guard and Army 3 


strengths. 
2. Nike-Zeus and Arm 


modernization. 
3. Antisubmarine programs 
4. Additional Atlas missiles. .......-..-. 
5. Acceleration of Minuteman missile mobility 
6. Increase Marine Corps strength to 200, 000 
7, Provide nuclear- 
8. Procurement of F- aircraft. -..-.---.-.-------]---- 
Total addition 

Ee e E ——(—— aaee O 

NEIT AAR 

AF FORO Sas nee 


Oco, Se 8 of Defense 


9. General, 1 
10, Air 1 phn 


Reductions: 2 
Military personne), net economy reduętions 
2 Operation and maintenance, general econ- 


. aa ae nee 
a Flim ate convent powered alreraft 
COTTIER ns on mad ane nesosecenn-ee= 


Northeastern States Exposition of In- 
dustrial Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, too infre- 
Quently does time permit us to cite and 


to praise the successful efforts of groups 
from the National, State, and local levels 


_ who have combined themselves in a 


highly complicated cooperative project 
in order to achieve goals of mutual in- 
terest. 

Such a project which deserves nota- 
tion and the highest praise both to the 
persons and groups responsible for its 
unparalleled success is the Northeastern 
States Exposition of Industrial Progress, 
recently staged in the State of Maine. 

Initial planning for this project began 
in my office several months ago. I am 


t modification contingency estimate. 

8 Procurement of 5 — equipment. 

11. Transfers from revolving funds 
Total reductions.. 


and 3 TEGSA — 


now left with the impression that the 
combined effort involved in an industrial 
exposition of this kind is relatively com- 
parable to the effort involved in the 
launching of a ballistic missile. 

I was particularly pleased, therefore, 
with the friendly and efficient working 
relationship which was established be- 
tween my office and Mr. Kenneth Bor- 
gen, Industrial Assistance Coordinator, 
under the direction of Vice Adm. George 
F. Beardsley, Chief of Navy Materials. 
Mr. Borgen deserves special praise for 
his planning and coordinating of the 
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project from its initial stages through to 
its successful completion. 

In behalf of the people of my: district 
and the State of Maine, may I express 
their thanks to the Secretary of Defense 
Neil H. McElroy, Vice Admiral Beards- 
ley, Assistant Secretary of the Navy Cecil 
P. Milne, Inspector of Navy Materials 
Boston, Capt. Ellsworth Smith. and his 
office, who accomplished local coordina- 
tion, and, in addition, the other Federal 
officers who participated in the exposi- 
tion. 

Commissioner Lloyd Allen, of the State 
of Maine Department of Economic De- 
velopment, cooperated with the project 
from the first and directed the staff of 
his Department in such an effective 
manner that the exposition surpasse 
our original expectations. = 

As a sincere and warm thank you to 
all persons and groups, both public and 
private, responsible for the success of 
the exposition, and as a permanent 
record, I include the following newspaper 
stories and letter: 

NORTHEAST STATES EXHIBITION PREPARATIONS 
ARE SPURRED 
(By Sidney H. Hurliburt) 

Sour PortTLanp.—Dust rose both inside 
and outside a vast new warehouse today as 
workmen sought to complete exhibits, roads, 
and parking space for the 3-day Northeastern 
States Exposition of Industrial Progress. It 
opens tomorrow. 

Inside, some displays were complete and 
operating, others were being finished, and 
other booths stood vacant, with only the 
holder's name showing on the blue curtains. 

Outside, trucks of all sizes backed up to 
the warehouse to unload displays, and 
graders moved up and down a new road from 
Route 1 to the site. More graders put the 
finishing touches on acres of parking space— 
also of the dirt variety. 

(Accees also is possible over three paved 


streets—Skillings, and Cash Streets and 
Pleasant Avenue.) 
CONFUSION 
The still-unfinished Hannaford Bros. 


warehouse was a scene of organized con- 
fusion. Lift trucks sped about the floor 
carrying crates of machinery 8 to 12 feet 
in the air. Workmen and sales executives 
labored with heawy machinery, scale models 
of the latest missiles—even the latest in 
Christmas ornaments. 

Exhibits of the Defense Department domi- 
nate the floor. 

A reporter, wandering among the displays 
this morning, found that an hour was en- 
ough to see only part of it. 

A lttle girl, brought along by her father, 
played with her dolls in front of a 12-foot 
Cutaway model of an atomic powered sub- 
marine. 

The frightening future of chemical war- 
fare is Illustrated near a clock which ticks 
off the ever-growing U.S. population. 

Beside the gas masks are pictures illus- 
trating germ warfare techniques of Alexan- 
der the Great and of the French and British 
imperial armies. 

The building, a brick and concrete block 
structure, has a brightly colored but tempo- 
rary neighbor. Continuously operating fans 
hold up a balloon-like warehouse, with yel- 
low and white stripes down its sides. 

NEAR RIGBY YARDS 


A new sign on Route 1 advertises the show, 
which has drawn businessmen from through- 
cut northeastern United States. Smaller 
signs point the way to the building, located 
pane the Rigby yards of Portland Terminal 
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One graphic display shows the area of 
destruction made possible by present nuclear 
weapons. 

Others are aimed at more peaceful pur- 
poses. A scale model of the Cape Cod Canal 
and designs for the Passamaquoddy tidal 
power project are in adjacent booths. 

Booths are to be completed by midafter- 
noon today. Then a reception and clambake 
for exhibitors and public officials will be 
held along with a preview of the show. 

The show will be open to the public from 
noon to 9 p.m, tomorrow through Thursday. 

PRIME PURPOSE 


While there are many displays that inter- 
est the general public, a quick look today 
indicated that the primary purpose of the 
show is to promote business. 

The Armed Forces are looking for new 
contractors, Their displays illustrate the 
procedures for signing up as a potential 
bidder on Government contracts. 

One whole area is devoted to the problems 
of small businesses in dealing with the Gov- 
ernment. P 

The big companies are looking for sub- 
contractors. One of the largest firms in the 
Nation devotes a large part of its space to 
advertising the local contacts it makes in 
every area with small suppliers. 

And the small companies are there too— 
looking for bigger businesses or Government 
agencies to do business with, 

Complicated charts illustrate financing 
and contracting procedures, 

Maine's major cities all are represented by 
booths advertising their industrial possibili- 
ties. 

Snack bars and banks of public telephones 
are scattered among the displays. 

Air Force pressure sults for high-altitude 
flying are only a few feet from arctic parkas. 
A big, yellow air compressor is near displays 
of airlines and railroads, 

In among all the industrial exhibits is one 
promoting Maine as a recreation area. The 
big color pictures of placid lakes, mountain 
streams, and coastal wharves dominate the 
main entrance to the show, 

VELVET SECURITY 


You could see models of the Talos, Sparrow, 
Polaris, and other missiles behind nothing 
more secretive than a velvet rope. 

The model of the famous census clock 
showed the U.S. population ticking along 
near 180,976,000, gaining about 3 persons 
a minute as births, deaths, immigration, and 
emigrations were added and subtracted. 

A huge map of the Nation growth varia- 
tions revealed in the 1960 census. 

The long white “Paper City” trailer of 
Maine's paper industry is on hand. 

There are gears, nuts, bolts, and cables, 
Some booths are devoted to the components— 
the little things that go together to make 
up the big. And other booths are devoted 
to the big finished products. 

Except for the electric can opener, there 
isn't much that the average woman will find 
interesting. But the man of the house, if 
he’s mechanically minded or has an eye for 
what's new in defense equipment, will want 
to see many things. 

Portland Coach Co. has announced a 
schedule of special buses from downtown 
Portland to the exposition. 


From the Press Herald, Aug. 23, 1960] 
PREVIEWERS ENJOY CLAMBAKE, INSPECT, 
Acres—N.E. Expo, OPEN TODAY, BIGGEST, 
BEST IN UNTTED STATES 
(By Harold J. Boyle) 

Nearly 1,000 exhibitors, government offi- 
ciais and Maine businessmen attended a 
preview of the mammoth Northeastern 
States Exposition of Industrial Progress at 
South Portland Monday night. 
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They agreed to a man that it was easily 
the largest and most interesting exhibit of 
its kind in the country. 

As part of the preview, the guests were 
served an old-fashioned Maine clambake in 
the big new Hannaford Bros. Co. ware- 
house in the Frank Rumery Industrial Park 
near Rigby, in which the exhibit will be held 
Tuesday through Thursday. 

The guests also inspected for the first time 
the 48,000-square-foot speculative industrial 
building the Area Development Council of 
the Greater Portland Chamber of Commerce 
has just completed near the Portland 
Municipal Airport at a cost of $175,000. 

Even as the guests were eating their Maine 
lobsters and clams, special construction 
crews were putting the last touches to the 
600 booths that will house special products 
for the national defense effort. 

Contractors promised to have everything 
spick and span when the first among an ex- 
pected 50,000 nersons tour the new building 
from noon to 9 p.m. Tuesday. 

Special guests taking part in the preview 
Monday evening included Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Cecil P. Milne from Washington; 
U.S. Representative James C. Oliver, Gov. 
John H. Reed. and groups of Army, Navy, 
and Air Force officers. 

Miine, who delivered the major address, 
outlined the purposes of the exhibit and 
called upon all suppliers to the national de- 
fense effort to utilize the exhibit that was 
arranged for their benefit. He said he hoped 
the exposition will bring defense contracts 
and subcontracts to many firms not in the 
program at this time. 

Reed, who threw a master switch that 
lighted the 4% acres of exhibits for the 
first time, called the show “an outstanding 
example of cooperative effort between Gov- 
ernment and industry.” 

Oliver said: “If Maine people don't get 
their share of Defense business at this time, 
it is their own fault, not the fault of the 
Defense Department.” 

Another major highlight of the preview 
was the formal presentation to Governor 
Reed of the last flag and commissioning 
pennant flown by the cruiser Portland, re- 
cently scrapped in Florida, The presenta- 
tion was made by Capt. Ellsworth N. Smith, 
the Portland's last skipper. Reed gave the 

to the city of Portland through City 
Council Chairman Mitchell Cope, 

The crack Sabres Drum and Bugle Corps 
of the Harold T. Andrews Post, American 
Legion, provided music for the ceremonies. 

Out-of-State exhibitors attending the pre- 
view indicated that this Greater Portland 
show is larger than the U.S. Department of 
Defense's two previous major shows at Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Milwaukee, Wis. They also 
said the exposition offered more variety with 
its heavy accent on space-age items. Lead- 
ing Maine corporations are among the ex- 
hibitors, many disclosing for the first time 
their part in national defense. 


From the Press Herald, Aug. 23, 1960] 
ARMY ORDNANCE ExHIBTTS SET FOR EXPOSITION 

Sourm PorrLaNp.—The U.S. Army Ord- 
nance will be represented by several units 
and exhibits at the Northeast States Exhibi- 
tion of Industrial Progress which opens here 
Tuesday. — 

Ordnance units with displays at the exhi- 
bition are Ordnance Tank Automotive Com- 
mand from Detroit Arsenal; Ordnance Weap- 
ons Command of Rock Island, II.; Army 
Ordnance Missile Command, Huntsville, Ala.; 
Ordnance Special Weapons-Ammunition 
Command, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, NJ.; 
and units from the Boston and New York 
ordnance districts. 

Included in the ordnance exhibits will be 
the Hawk missile, M-14 rifle, and the M-60 
machinegun. 
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William Thorpe, small business specialist 
of Army Ordnance, will be in charge of units 
at the exhibition. 


[From the Portland Press Herald, Aug. 23, 
1960 
EXPOSITION AT SOUTH PORTLAND Has GREAT 
PROMISE FOR MAINE 


Maine stands to gain much from the 
Northeastern States Exposition of Industrial 
Progress which will be opened at noon today 
in South Portland. 

Big things are expected from the event 
because big things have come from similar 
expositions in other sections of the country. 
And this may well be the biggest of all such 
events. 

The public, invited to attend without cost, 
will see some of the costly instruments of 
defense science has provided for the US. 
military. They will observe what they are 

‘financing with so many of their tax dollars. 
This opportunity, together with the 245 com- 
mercial displays, should be sufficient to at- 
tract thousands. 

But more important to the people of Maine 
are the immediate and long-range possibili- 
Itles of profit posed by this exposition. The 
event will bring together, perhaps in un- 
Precedented numbers, top military men and 
hundreds of business executives from 18 
States and Puerto Rico. These businessmen, 
including those of Maine, will haye an op- 
Portunity to learn how they can obtain a 
Greater share of the 622 billion in annual 
Government contracts. Maine businessmen 
may learn from others in allied fields, will 
have the opportunity of working out mutu- 
ally beneficial contracts. Contracts made at 
this exposition may lead to later negotiations 
which can bring new dollars to Maine. Here, 
too, can be planted seeds that may produce 
new industrial development in our State. 

Regions which have hosted such industrial 
Progress expositions in the past have realized 
Millions in new business. This Is not a de- 
velopment that can be determined in the 
days or weeks immediately following the 
event. It is interest that may accrue over a 
Period of years. 

Maine is particularly fortunate to be the 
site of this exposition and all the many 
Private and governmental agencies which 
have participated in the effort have per- 
formed a distinct service for the State and, 
indeed, the entire region. 

Owe HUNDRED THOUSAND Vistrors View 

INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 


Sourn Portianp.—More than 100,000 per- 
sons from 20 States, Puerto Rico, and 4 Ca- 
nadian Provinces attended the 3-day North- 
eastern States Exposition of Industrial 
Progress which closed here Thursday night. 

The number of visitors who trooped 
through the vast Hanaford Bros. ware- 
house Thursday almost doubled the at- 
tendance of the first 2 days, Walter C. Mar- 
tin, DED official, said. 

Lioyd K. Alien, commissioner of the Maine 
Department of Economic Development, said 
Maine has impressed the industrial world 
With its 3-day business opportunity show. 

“It will be a long, long time before the 
last bene&t in new business Is received by the 
12 Northeastern States which helped Maine 
Stage the exposition with the cooperation of 
the U.S. Department of Defense,” Allen sald. 

Designed to acquaint small business of the 
12-State region with opportunities to supply 
defense materials to the Armed Forces and 
to large prime contractors, the exposition 
more than fulfilled its purposes, some of the 
245 exhibitors reported. 

“It ts impossible to evaluate the show at 
this time,” Allen said. It's been too big; 
there has been too much going on. The best 
thing I can do is to quote from exhibitors 
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who have participated and to recount a few 
of the incidents that I happen to know 
about. 

“This is the most outstanding exhibit of 
business opportunities ever held in which 
the Defense Department participated. The 
many agencies of the Armed Forces exhibit- 
ing here have told me that they have ob- 
tained more than twice the number of po- 
tential suppliers they ever obtained any- 
where else. 

“Businessmen of the region will profit. 
So will the Defense Department, through 
additional brain power and facilities of new 
suppliers. The taxpayer will benefit through 
greater efficiency and lower production costs 
for defense material.” 

Most succinct comment was from City of 
Bangor Industrial Development Director 
Peter R. D'Errico: 

“I've been able to talk business to more 
people here in these 3 days than I could 
reach in a month, and in areas to which I 
would have been unable to travel.” 

Other development agencies and groups 
had similar comments. 

Waterville Industrial Agent Francis J. 
McCabe: 

“I made several contacts concerning Wa- 
terville's new industrial building. We dis- 
played products manufactured in the area 
at our booth, which eyoked much interest.” 

Sam Michael, Lewiston development di- 
rector: 

“The exhibit certainly was very, very suc- 
cessful for the city of Lewiston. I renewed 
several contacts with concerns Td been work- 
ing with and made new ones. The exposi- 
tion certainly was impressive to out-of-State 
industrialists.” 

Eugene S. Martin, Portland, Area Develop- 
ment Council manager, said: 

“It's Impossible to tell the results right 
now, but we sure showed the speculative 
industrial building near the airport to a lot 
of likely pr - There were pretty nearly 
700 at the hospitality party in the building 
the night before the show opened.” 

One of the most enthusiastic businessmen 
to report the show's result was Ralph L. Ray- 
mond, Jr., Lewiston-Auburn Awning Co., who 
said that Interest exhibited in a new product 
he is about to manufacture indicated an 
expansion of his Auburn plant and increased 
employment. 

His exhibit, an “air house” of vinyl coated 
nylon supported by induction of air drew 
visitors at the rate of 1,000 per hour, he sald. 

“Two industrialists wanted to buy air 
houses right on the spof, despite the fact 
that they have to be made up to specifica- 
tions,” he said. “I have seven serious in- 
quiries from civic organizations from Phila- 
delphia to Millinocket, for sir houses to cover 
outdoor swimming pools, several prospects 
for warehouses and other industrial use. 

One serious inquiry could develop into an 

order for 12 air houses of 25,000 square feet, 
each. 
A Chicago small businessman told Allen: 
“I got more out of 2 days at this show than 
from my entire year's advertising budget 
of $40,000." 

A Maine advertising agency executive said: 
“Two days of contacts at this show have put 
$6,000 in my pocket.” 

Representatives of some of the Nation's 
largest Industries who exhibited reported 
more than satisfactory results. 

Names of nearly 100 prospective new sup- 
pliers in this region were obtained by the 
Martin Co., Baltimore t manufac- 
turer, which last year bought material and 
supplies totaling $224 million, 47 percent of 
it in the northeastern region, according to 
H. A. Anderson, small business representa- 
tive for the company. 

“We hardly got set up the first day when 
small business proprietors seeking contracts 
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began to show up at our booth,” Anderson 
said, “and they kept coming all the while 
we were here. There’s no reason why many 
of them should not get subcontracts from us, 
if they will follow through with the pro- 
cedures which we explained to them.” 

The contacts involved companies and in- 
dividuals In Maine, Massachusetts, Connect- 
icut, Vermont, and Canada to supply engi- 
neering and special design services, close- 
tolerance machining and finishing, and 
optical. requirements. 

It's the most productive show we've ever 
attended,” Anderson said. 

Similar results were reported by such large 
prime contracting industries as General Elec- 
trie and Western Electric. 

A representative of the Headlight Film 
Service, South Portland, said: “At our ex- 
hibit booth we took in enough orders for 
industrial films to keep us going right out 
straight the rest of the year, and then some.” 

The impression of Maine created by the 
exhibition on out-of-State businessmen may 
be suggested by this remark of a Massachu- 
setts executive: 

“My Impression is that Maine is out to get 
the business, and I'm afraid it's going 
to do it.“ 

The speaker was Francis Shaughnessy, 
Horn Packaging & Paper Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., who added: Tm beginning to think 
we're missing a bet in our company by 
Dow having a permanent representative in 

8. 

“I think that the DED can be justifiably 
proud of its part in putting together this 
show that is such a credit to the State,” 
Allen said. But we couldn't have done any- 
thing anywhere near like it if it had not been 
for the most amazing cooperation from a 
great many people and organivations. 

The Defense Department, of course, did a 
great deal in getting the big prime contrac- 
tors here, and in the outstanding exhibits 
of the Armed Forces which were perhaps one 
of the most popular features of the show. 

“Agencies such as ours in other States 
helped greatly by informing the business 
people of their areas about the show. 

“In Maine, the work done by others than 
DED is nothing short of fantastic. I never 
have seen such cooperation among such di- 
versified interests, in behalf of the State. 
If we can keep this teamwork up, there'll 
be no stopping Maine’s march to improve ita 
economy by providing more industrial jobs.“ 

Allen cited the Greater Portland Chamber 
of Commerce; the Area Development Coun- 
cil; City of South Portland; Hannaford Bros. 
Co., tenant-to-be of the huge new building 
where the show was held; Dartmouth Realty 
Co., the building’s owners; Fred I. Merrill, 
South Portland contractor, and many, many 
others. 

In giving credit to the Maine press, radio 
and TV, Alien sald these services “went far 
beyond what reasonably could be expected in 
publicizing the exposition in the Interests of 
the State." 

“The Guy Gannett Publishing Co. hosted 
hundreds of exhibitors and business visitors 
on Casco Bay crulses. The Portland Press 
Herald-Express published a special exposition 
edition for distribution at the show.” 

Allen said that exhibitors who had been at 
other shows of this kind told him this was 
the first time a newspaper had done anything 
like this. 

“It made a big hit with the visitors and 
was greatly appreciated by the management 
and sponsors,” Allen said. 

Crediting all news sources with drawing 
the unprecedented crowds to the exposition, 
Allen said: 

“It was a team operation all the way 
through and everyone in the State can be 
proud of it.” 
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Mam Fits Tor EXPECTATIONS IN CONTRACTS 
Ar InpustTeiat EXHIBIT 


(By Joseph E. Coyne) 

The number of contracts awarded Maine 
industries as a result of the Northeastern 
States Exposition of Industrial Progress in 
South Portland will be beyond expectations, 
an exposition officlal sald Wednesday. 

While an evaluation of business contracted 
with the Department of Defense and prime 
contractors will not be known for several 
weeks, Walter C. Martin of the Maine de- 
partment of economic development, said the 
Maine percentage would be “very high.” 

More than 500 Maine businessmen were 
praised Wednesday for their interest in se- 
curing Air Force contracts by Col. Ernest H. 
Miller, fleld coordinator of the Air Material 
Command, Boston Air Procurement District. 

Colonel Miller encouraged the resourceful- 
ness of Maine firms and cited Colonial Air- 
craft Corp., Sanford, as one organization that 
has worked diligently to obtain Air Force 
business. 

While hundreds of industrial leaders from 
19 States and two Canadian Provinces met 
with Defense Department officials and prime 
contractors, more than 35.000 visitors 
streamed through the 34,000 square-foot 
Hannaford Bros. warehouse. 

Parking facilities were crowded to the 
maximum and overflowed into fields and 
nearby streets. More than 7,000 persons 
entered between 7 and 8 pm. Wednesday. 

The Wednesday attendance, more than 
doubling that of Tuesday, took exposition 
officials by surprise. During most of the day 
the parking area, which can accommodate 
2,500 cars was filled with other cars waiting 
to move into any vacant slot. 

An even larger crowd is expected Thursday, 
the closing day of the 3-day exhibit. 

Forty South Portland policemen and spe- 
cial officers directed traffic, routing it into 
streets designated one way in during the day 
and one way out toward the closing hour at 
9 p.m. 

Emphasizing the success of the exposition, 
Colonel Miller said Colonial Aircraft and 
about 500 other Maine industries and small 
businessmen have shown an unexpected in- 
terest in the potential work available. 

Colonial Aircraft first worked for the Air 
Force on a subcontract basis making chassis 
for the MD-3 and MD-3A ground starting 
dolley, and since 1957 has built more than 
2,300 of these. 

The Sanford firm also supplies the Air 
Force with an inflight computer box used 
aboard the B-58 Hustler bomber. Colonial 
Aircraft also makes high-speed tow targets, 
and a target reel system for the Navy's Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, lightweight transport- 
able working shelters. 

Martin estimated that an evaluation of 
business done during the exposition would 
be available in a few weeks. 

Firms will be asked to comment on their 
impressions of the exposition, if it provides a 
good climate for transacting business, and 
how successful it proved for them in- 
dividually. 

Evaluations of previous expositions else- 
where indicate that 90 percent of business- 
men attending are benefited by new business 
contacts, actual contracts, or ideas which can 
be applied to their business. 

Besides viewing the exhibits of more than 
250 firms, the thousands of visitors con- 
sumed miles of hot dogs and countless gal- 
lons of coffee and soft drinks. 

Officials reported food concession booths 
hard pressed to meet the orders of hungry 
sightseers, Two men worked steadily during 
Wednesday to provide sandwiches and one 
catering firm had its entire staff at the ex- 
Position. 

Special buses ran every half hour from 
Monument Square, swelling the crowds 
which arrived in cars. 
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May NEED More HELP—PORTLAND COPPER Mar 
Get Two Joss FROM EXPOSITION 

Participation in the Northeastern Exposi- 
tion of Industrial Progress at South Portland 
paid off quickly for Portland Copper & Tank 
Works, Inc. 

George Hugo, works superintendent of the 
South Portland firm, said negotiations were 
under way for two major contracts in the 
aircraft and missiles fields before the Thurs- 
day night show closing. 

Hugo said negotiations on the two new 
contracts had reached a stage to justify im- 
mediate efforts to seek from 100 to 200 addi- 
tional skilled mechanics. 

The development program and the produc- 
tion in connection with these two contracts 
“could well run into the millions by the time 
negotiations are completed.“ Hugo said. 

A specific announcement will be made 
within 1 month, he added. 

Even though his company is doing mil- 
lions of dollars worth of work in the aircraft, 
missile, and nuclear feld, the two contracts 
now being negotiated “would not have been 
possible if the company had not participated 
in the exposition,” Hugo declared. 

He estimated that 300 representatives of 
industry, the Armed Forces, and aircraft 
companies inspected fabrications at the 
PCTW’'s three booths manned by 24 members 
of the firm’s supervisory and engineering 
staff. 

New specialized equipment worth a quarter 
of a million dollars now being Installed “will 
fit in nicely with this new work,” Hugo said. 

PCTW is some of this machinery in 
connection with the fabrication of major 
components of the engine for the sensa- 
tional B-70 bomber, a six-jet high altitude 
plane which will fy three times the speed of 
sound, It's described by the Air Force as 
being between the last airplane and the first 
spaceship, 

The new, huge precision vertical and hori- 
zontal lathes are being used in fabrication of 
the first-stage nozzle for the Minuteman 
missile, described as America’s major war 
deterrent weapon. PCTW designed and de- 
veloped the nozzle with the assistance of its 
subsidiary corporation, Arde-Portland Asso- 
clates. 

“To say the least the exposition was a 
tremendous success,” Hugo declared. 


From the. Press-Herald, Aug. 20, 1960] 
DED CHEF LAUDS OLIVER FOR PROMOTING 
NE. Expo 
(By Frank Sleeper) 

Next week's Northeastern States Exposi- 
tion of Industrial Progress will be the largest 
exposition under one roof ever held in New 
England, the commissioner of the depart- 
ment of economic development sald Friday. 

Lloyd K. Allen told the Rotary Club that 
the exposition, billed for the Hannaford Bros. 
new warehouse in South Portland, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday will be the largest 
business procurement show ever held under 
Department of Defense sponsorship. 

“This shows that almost anything can be 
accomplished in the State of Maine with a 
little cooperation,” Allen declared. 

The commissioner said the idea for the ex- 
hibit came originally from Representative 
James C. OLIVER who sent Allen to the Office 
of Navy Material when he was visiting in 
Washington. 

Allen said the Cape Elizabeth Democrat 
had been working on the project for nearly 
& year previously with the office. 

“I fell in line with the idea. It looked like 
a good thing for Maine,” the commissioner 
reported. “This in spite of the fact that 
we had had very little cooperation before on 
such expositions in this State. 

“There were complications. The 200th an- 
niversary celebration here had scheduled an 
industrial show for the same time. We com- 
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bined with that. Then we found the area we 
proposed to hold the exposition on would 
be no good if it rained. 

“I put a flea in South Portland City Man- 
ager Bernal Allen's ear and he asked Hanna- 
ford Brothers whether we could use their new 
building. In less than a day we had it. 

“If the department of economic develop- 
ment had this job alone, the exposition 
would have been a big flop. We had tre- 
mendous cooperation from Hannaford, Dart- 
mouth Realty Co., Pred I. Merrill, the city of 
South Portland, the Greater Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the area development 
council.” 

The commissioner predicted that many 
thousands of dollars worth of business will 
come to the State as a result of the exposi- 
tion. 

Exhibits will vary from one put on by the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency to one from 
former Boston Red Sox centerflelder Dom 
DiMaggio’s firm to varied missile displays by 
the Government. 

“Our part is done when the show is put to- 
gether,” Allen said. The rest is up to the 
individual industrialist. 

“The public will probably not have the 
chance to see another show like this in 
Maine for 22 years. There is absolutely no 
chance that this can be made an annual or 
semiannual event here. I hope it gets the 
cooperation of the public.” 


MAINE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT, 
Augusta, Maine, August 30, 1960. 
Hon. James C. . 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: The Northeastern States Exposl- 
tion of Industrial Progress is now history. 
It exceeded our fondest expectations in ex- 
hibitors, attendance, and results. The 
stories of business transacted and contracts 
made, both by Maine and outside Maine in- 
dustries, were amazing. 

I would appreciate it If you would com- 
municate with the Secretary of Defense and 
express your appreciation on behalf of the 
State of Maine for making these material 
procurement shows possible. 


LLOYD K. ALLEN, 
Commissioner. 


Congressman Curtis Giving Labor Strong 
Support—Says It Is One of Three Most 
Important Economic Foundations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, laboring 
men and women well remember Samuel 
Gompers’ statement regarding reward- 
ing their friends and punishing their 
enemies. Accordingly, an interview con- 
ducted by one of the Nation’s top labor 
reporters, Robert M. Lewin of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, will be of special inter- 
est to wage earners who believe that 
Congressmen of both political parties 
can be helpful and interested in the 
progress of labor. 

Mr. Lewin recently had a 4-hour in- 
terview in depth with my colleague, Tom 
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Curtis, of St. Louis. The story he wrote 
after this conversation appears below. 
It is clear from it that Tom Curtis 
deserves the support of laboring men 
and women in South Sf. Louis and St. 
Louis County. Over a period of years, 
Tom Curtis has courageously taken a 
number of positions which have been 
helpful to labor. As ranking minority 
member of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, he recently was 
praised by the musicians union for help- 
ing create more jobs for more musicians 
by assisting in the adoption of a more 
realistic taxation policy in places of 
business where musicians work. He 
also recently defended union lawyers as 
they pursued their duty in representing 
their clients, believing that all men and 
women. rich or poor, have the right to 
legal counsel. 

Tom Curtis by tangibly helping labor 
where it needs help and honestly saying 
where it should rethink its position has 
contributed substantially to a healthy 
and free labor union movement. Indi- 
vidual union members and their families 
will want to pay close attention to the 
outspoken, forthright views expressed by 
Tom Curtis in this article: 
Concrrssman CURTIS GIVING LABOR STRONG 

Surrorr—Sars Ir Is One or Tunxx Most 

IMPORTANT ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 


(By Robert M. Lewin) 


Cricaco, III. — The only Republican Con- 
gressman in Missouri according to the record 
spends a great deal of his thinking time in 
the workingman's behalf. 

He is THomas Braprorp CURTIS, of the sec- 
ond District (embracing the southern part of 
the city of St. Louis and two-thirds of St. 
Louis County). 

Amid the loudening hullabaloo over im- 
Ports from low-wage countries, which unions 
Protest are pushing American workers out 
of jobs, Curtis put across an amendment to 
help keep them on their jobs. 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Act, any in- 
dustry could go before the Tariff Commis- 
slon, present a case on the damaging effects 
of imports and seek relief. 

Under Curtis’ amendment any union now 
has the same right. 

"I urge unions to go before the Commis- 
sion to protect their members,” he said in an 
interview here. 

“A quota system and tariff relief are the 
two best ways to meet the problem of im- 
ports. 

“I favor the tariff method.” 

Curtis said that he has opposed since 
1954 the so-called right-to-work laws in ef- 
fect in 18 States. They ban the union shop 
and compulsory unionism. He was one of 
the earliest opponents of right-to-work laws 
&s they hurt labor and do not help indus- 
trial peace, he sald. 

He added that he fs opposed to the closed 
shop—a worker must belong to or join a 
Union before he can go to work. 

The Taft-Hartley law bans the closed shop. 

“But I believe in a union shop, provided 
the employees vote in a bona fide, honestly 
conducted election to be represented by a 
union,” continued CURTIS. 

Curtis suported the amendment to the 
Taft-Hartley law that made the union shop 
Possible through negotiations between unions 
and employers. 

Curtis was active in drafting and helping 
to get through Congress the Landrum-Grif- 
fin labor-management reform law of 1959. 

For that, he is one of the key 56 Con- 
Eressmen whom James R. Hoffa, president of 
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the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
has placed on his “purge” list. 

“Landrum-Griffin isn't in any way harmful 
to good unions,” explained Curtis. 

“It doesn’t affect unions that are operat- 
ing properly. It takes a big step in behalf of 
union men and women and their rights. 

“As a matter of fact, I think that I and 
other Congressmen who worked and voted 
for Landrum-Grifin have shown a greater 
interest in the workingman that has Hoffa.” 

CURTIS,.49, a Congressman for 10 years, still 
has the rugged appearance of a football 
player, which he was while an undergraduate 
at Dartmouth College, of which he is now a 
trustee. He is willing to “tackle” Hofa in 
the coming national election. 

He {s a lawyer, having been graduated 


‘from Washington University Law School in 


St. Louis in 1935, and at the same time a 
down-to-earth economist. 

As to labor's complaint that Landrum- 
Griffin bogs down small unions with the 
involved red tape of accounting reports, 
Curtis said: 

"I'm hopeful that when the abuses on 
the part of some unions that led to passage 
of the law are eliminated, we can get rid 
of that section of the act.” 

For a Congressman on Hoffa's purge list, 
the ranking Republican on the Social Se- 
curity Subcommittee who helped draft the 
amendments liberalizing and expanding the 
social security law—Curris: 

Believes that the big issue among Federal 
employees, especially postal clerks, is not 
entirely pay raises but job reclassification. 
The blanket increases voted by Congress for 
them, he contends, destroys their incen- 
tive—there should be differentials based on 
skill and type of work. He is strongly in 
favor of unions and recognition for Federal 
employees. 

Favors recognition of small and unaffill- 
ated unions by the Secretary of Labor, 
whose policy looks upon the AFL-CIO as 
the representative of all labor. Curtis be- 
leves that the small, independent unions 
need more consideration than the big ones 
that can take care of themselves. He is 
author of a bill that would establish a con- 
gressional committee on small, Independent 
unions. 

Curtis said he believes that good man- 
agement would create a good labor union 
movement for its own benefit if none exist- 
ed. I strongly believe in constructive, for- 
ward-looking unions.” 

“Working people know more about their 
working conditions than anyone else. Man- 
agement ought to give them the opportunity 
to comment on their conditions,” he went 
on, 

Cuntis explained that he is very interested 
in unions’ because he is interested in the 
free enterprise system. 

“Free enterprise is based on free markets,” 
he said. “If you don't have free markets 
as a place to set prices and wages, you are 
going to have Government dictatorship of 
wages and prices.” 

In Curtis’ opinion, three factors will pre- 
serve the free enterprise system: strong, 
democratic unions; strong antitrust laws; 
and favorable foreign trade. 

Because Curtis believes in job security 
and good working conditions for working 
men and women, he recently testified re- 
garding minimum wage changes. > 

Curtis was the only Congressman of 
either party who testified recently in favor 
of Robert Bicks to head the Justice Depart- 
ment's Antitrust Division. The St. Louis 
Congressman believes labor and manage- 
ment need the tightest enforcement of the 
Nation's antitrust laws. “I think they help 
protect. jobs for working people and safe- 
guard small companies,” he recently told 
labor representatives, 
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Tom Murray Speaks on Nuclear Testing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
familiar with the history and progress 
of atomic energy and its development in 
this country knows well the name of 
Thomas E. Murray. Mr, Murray was a 
long-time member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and continues to be one of 
the most astute and assiduous students 
of our nuclear program and the policy 
that guides it. Based upon his broad 
knowledge, sharp perspective and wealth 
of experience in this field and moved by 
his public-minded concern, Tom Murray 
recently addressed an open letter to both 
presidential candidates in which he set 
forth proposals relating to our current 
nuclear testing policy. To my mind this 
open letter expresses positive and very 
sound thinking on this question. Add to 
this the fact that these views emanate 
from one of the leading and most ex- 
pert figures in the nuclear field and you 
end up with a document of an incisive 
and authoritative nature, well worth the 
close scrutiny of all conscientious Amer- 
icans. I take pleasure in placing this 
open letter in the Rrconn to the partic- 
ular end that its meaningful content 
may be available to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the widest possible audi- 
ence. 

An Open LETTER TO THE PRESIDENTIAL 

CANDIDATES 
Avcvsr 30, 1960. 

Dear Vice PRESDENT Nixon and SENATOR 
Kennepy; My purpose in writing this open 
letter is to call your attention to the grave 
threat which our current nuclear test policy 
Poses to the national security of the United 
States and that of our free world allies. I 
also want to place before you a concrete 
proposal and make & brief argument for it. 

I propose, first, that each of you, with his 
technical advisers, should Institute a close 
and critical review of American policy on the 
suspension of nuclear tests—its history, its 


present status, its entire rationale, its place 


within the wider context of disarmament 
policy. 

This review cannot be properly conducted 
on the basis of the meager and misleading 
information that has been made available to 
the public. Judgment on the issue requires 
all the classified information by 
the Department of Defense, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, as well as by the De- 
partment of State. 

The new President will have immediately 
to confront the complex international prob- 
lem of disarmament, in which the issue of 
nuclear tests has assumed a primary place. 

Second, I strongly urge that the mistake of 
the 1956 campaign be sedulously avoided. 
Then the issue of tests was badly raised— 
in distorted form, on the basis of poor In- 
formation, and for the wrong purposes. The 
public mind was further confused, not clari- 
fied. This must not happen in 1960. The 
issue must not be exploited for partisan 
advantage. 

Iam confident that an informed and criti- 
cal review of current policy will dispose both 
of you to recognize the validity of the fol- 
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lowing proposal: (1) that the present ban 
on eee tests should be retained; 
(2) that the ban on underground tests and 
on tests in outer space should be imme- 
diately revoked; (3) that these tests should 
be conducted not merely to enlarge our 
scientific knowledge of seismic or outer space 
phenomena but also and explicitly to de- 
velop the technology of nuclear weapons. 

Two remarks are immediately necessary. 

First, the purpose of the renewed tests is 
emphatically not to increase the frightful- 
ness of nuclear war. It is my conviction that 
they would haye exactly the contrary effect, 
that is, to develop the technology of weap- 
ons suitable for rational military purposes. 

Second, the change of policy here recom- 
mended will be unpopular, both at home and 
abroad. Both of you know that a storm of 
protest, let loose from various quarters and 
for divergent reasons, will greet it. Both of 
you realize therefore that advocacy of the 
change will be an act of political courage. 
The arguments for the change, however, 
prove it to be a necessary act of political 
wisdom. There are, in general, three argu- 
ments. 

First, from the military point of view, our 
present policy, to the extent that it is ex- 
pressed in a self-imposed ban on under- 
ground and outer-space tests, has damaged 
our military security and imperiled our 
necessary superiority to the Soviet Union in 
nuclear technology. 

Second, from the political point of view, 
our present policy, expressed In a self-deny- 
ing ordinance against all nuclear tests, has 
been a complete failure. It has not accom- 
plished, and it is not likely to accomplish, 
any of its stated or supposed political objec- 
tives. 

Third, the consequence is plain. No policy 
that has proved unsuccessful and damaging 
may be allowed to stand. The change here 
proposed will restore to the United States its 
rightful independence of action in the in- 
terests of its own strength and security. It 
will also rescue the United States from the 
morass of futility represented by the 22- 
months-long negotiations in Geneva, and 
free it for fresh and fruitful political action 
in the field of disarmament. 

From the military and technological point 
of view, the materials for a convincing argu- 
ment against our current policy on tests will 
easily be gathered by you from the various 
agencies of national defense, if required 
clearances are given. Here I need emphasize 
only the essential point, which is simple. 
Our self-imposed ban on tests has been a ban 
on further American progress in the tech- 
nology of nuclear weapons, but it has not 
been a ban on Russian progress in this area. 

Everyone knows that the Russians can 
conduct crucial tests without detection; the 
fact has been publicly admitted by our Gov- 
ernment. Therefore the necessary premise 
of American policy must be that they have 
in fact been testing new nuclear weapons. 
To suppose the contrary, without clear evi- 
dence and cogent reasons, would be the 
height of irresponsibility, And it is ex- 
tremely misleading to talk as if an adequate 
inspections system is scientifically possible 
today or in the foreseeable future. 

The disadvantage and dangers in this 
situation are plain enough. Given the fact 
(lamentable but real) that the United States 
and Russia are in technological competition 
in the field of arms, it is dangerous for the 
United States to “freeze” its own weapons 
technology, while Russian technology re- 
mains “unfrozen.” There would be a great 
outcry in this country if, for instance the 
administration were to shut down our whole 
Program of technological progress with mis- 
siles and rockets. But weapons tests are no 
less than the experiments at Cape 
Canaveral. The fact may be regrettable but 
it is nonetheless a fact. It is not, I would 
emphasize, a matter of improving by a few 
percentage points the efficiency of our stock- 
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piles, much less of increasing the mega- 
tonage that a missile can carry. It is a 
matter of exploring the resources of nuclear 
technology for valid and rational purposes 
of national defense. 

Nuclear technology is still in an early stage 
of development, especially in the areas of 
tactical weapons, antimissile defense, com- 
munications jamming, the military uses of 
outer space explosions, etc. Technological 
breakthroughs are not only possible; they 
have already been charted. They could be 
explained to Government officials and to the 
public by responsible scientists, if security 
regulations did not keep the possibilities 
secret. Mr. Khrushchev’'s talk of possessing 
a fantastic weapon may not be dismissed as 
an idle boast; it may well be true. The 
nuclear area that Mr. Khrushchev claims has 
been conquered by the Soviet scientists may 
be the very grea that our own scientists are 
urgently asking to explore. 

For the United States to lose or further 
endanger its technological superiority and to 
continue to risk the technological obso- 
lescence of its nuclear arsenal, would seri- 
ously impair the precarious nuclear balance 
that is today considered necessary for peace. 
The strategy of deterrence, on which we still 
base our hopes of survival, would lose mean- 
ing and effect, if the Russians were to accom- 
plish a major breakthrough in some aspect 
of military technology, either offensive or 
defensive. 

Our current test policy is therefore clearly 
at variance with our general defense policy, 
which requires in all logic a continuance of 
diverse research and development programs 
in nuclear weaponry. Present policy may be 
compared without injustice to the views of 
those who opposed the development of the 
H-bomb, or, more recently, a vigorous and 
adequately financed development of missiles. 
These views, however sincerely they may 
have been advocated, were Judged not to be 
in the national interests. Our current test 
policy merits the same judgment. 

This policy is also clearly at variance with 
a basic principle of our wider disarmament 
policy. We have stubbornly said that all 
disarmament measures are to be subject to 
international inspection and control. Our 
own test ban Is indeed subject to policing, 
certainly by world opinion. But no inspec- 
tion or control applies to Soviet activity. 
We have, in effect, “disarmed” ourselves, 
while leaving Russia free to go on arming. 
We have, in effect, brought into being a 
state of affairs that is advantageous to Rus- 
sia, not to ourselves. 

The validity of this part of the argument 
against cessation of all tests will approve 
itself to both of you gentlemen on consul- 
tation with military defense officials. They 
have often made the argument themselves, 
with more force and detail than is possible 
here. But they have lost out in the internal 
conflict over policy. What are called over- 
riding political considerations” have been 
determinant, 


You will therefore have carefully to con- 
sider the question, whether our current pol- 
icy on tests has been a success or a failure 
from the political point of view. Has it 
accomplished its own political objectives, in 
such wise as to compensate for the damage 
it has done to American technological prog- 
ress and military strength? 

Has it, for instance, convinced the Rus- 
sians of our will to end or moderate the 
arms race? Has it dented their conviction 
that the capitalist camp is hostile, war-mon- 
gering, intent on destroying the Socialist 
camp? Has it placated world opinion and 
persuaded the peoples of our peaceful in- 
tentions? Has it limited the so-called nu- 
clear club? Has it moderated neutralist 
sentiment? Has it contributed to a relax- 
ation of international tensions? Has it di- 
minished the fear of war, accidental or delib- 
erate? Has it gained for the United States 
the initiative in disarmament negotiations? 
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Has it helped to further the possibility of 
other political negotiations? Has it 
strengthened the alliance of the free world 
and reinforced the confidence of our allies 
in our political wisdom? Has it had any 
good effect whatever on the whole political 
situation known as the cold war? 

The answer to all these questions is, quite 
obviously, No.“ In all these political re- 
spects our policy on tests has been demon- 
strably a fallure. 

There remain the two crucial political ar- 
guments. First, It was said that the issue 
of tests would be the easiest among disarm- 
ament issues on which to come to agreement 
with the Russians. This contention has by 
now been proved false. We announced the 
moratorium and went into the negotiations 
on tests as a counsel of political despair, 
after the discouraging history of all prior 
disarmament efforts. The despair is now 
blacker than ever. Where success seemed 
easiest, It has proved impossible. 

Second, it was promised that the Geneva 
negotiations, based on our prior cessation 
of all tests, would lead to some opening up“ 
of the Soviet Union, some tiny piercing of 
the Iron Curtain, some acceptance (in ac- 
tual fact, not simply as a talking point”) 
of the principle of international inspection 
and control of armaments. Has this prom- 
ise been redeemed? Obviously no. The 
Soviet Union is as adamant today against 
any effective application of the principle of 
inspection and control as it was before our 
test moratorium and the inception of the 
Geneva negotiations. 

What is worse, under the pressure of this 
Soviet refusal of the principle, the United 
States has retreated to an acceptance of the 
so-called Macmillan quota proposal which, 
according to Soviet interpretation, would 
mean only three inspections per year. That 
ls to say, the United States has in effect 
abandoned its own principle. The Mac- 
millan “quota proposal” is not in any sense 
an effective application, but rather an effec- 
tive betrayal, of the principle of inspection 
and control, 

As talented practitioners of the high art 
of politics both of you understand that the 
basic political test of any policy is single, 
simple, and severe: has the policy achieved 
or is it likely to achieve, success? Your 
critical review of American policy on nuclear 
tests will convince you, I am sure, that this 
policy fails the test. The diplomacy of dis- 
armament, wrongly Joined by us, at Soviet 
insistence, on the issue of stopping all nu- 
clear tests, has reached a dead end. This 
fact damns the diplomacy. One of you 
gentlemen, when elected, will be obliged 
to recognize the fact. In the field of dis- 
armament a “new frontier” needs to be 
explored. Or, to shift the metaphor, a new 
strategy for winning the cold war needs to 
be devised; this is a major area for the 
waging of the cold war, and for the opening 
of new frontiers. Here, I suggest, is an 
opportunity to display your resources of 
political wisdom and courage, and to employ 
your powers of political persuasion. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS E. Murray. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work Is Elementary 
Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, consistent 
with our oath of office, we are com- 
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mitted to the continuing task of securing 
fair and equitable treatment for all our 
Citizens. When in the performance of 
this sworn duty one frustration is de- 
liberately added to another, it becomes 
necessary under such circumstances to 
identify the origin of these frustrations 
Which have worked a breach between our 
Concept of elementary justice and its ap- 
Plication. I am referring, Mr. Speaker, 
to our long standing and accepted prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work and 
Would include the following letter: 


Jurr 19, 1960. 
The Honorable Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Paesipent: Your refusal, once 
again. to approve the recently reenacted 
Kittery-Portsmouth wage equalization bill, 
in my opinion, was Ill advised and based 
upon unfair conclusions. 

I realize that your decision was sincerely 
Motivated, but, representing, as I do, some 
4,000 Maine citizens employed in the yard, 
it is my duty to express our resentment of 
the character assassination of these loyal 
Americans which was implied in your 
Pocket- veto memorandum, in these quotes: 
“This kind of legislation—this expectation of 
Something-for-nothing from the Govern- 
Ment just because it is the Government— 
Weakens our national fabric and with each 
Occurrence leaves it more seriously im- 
Paired,” and, further, that the measure 
Would give yard workers “a much higher 

y wage” than that paid by “fairminded 
Private employers in the Portsmouth area.” 

In this instance, the something-for-noth- 
ing from the Government, as you have 
termed it, is equal wages for equal work, 
Which is only elementary justice. Certainly, 
as President of all the people, you will agree 
that legislative and executive justice is far 
from being something for nothing. Rather 
is it the basic obligation of all office holders, 
Particularly elected officials, which your office. 
symbolizes, as the top man. 

The threat of weakness in our national 
fabric to which you have referred is certain 
to develop, directly, from practiced injustice. 
This is what your disapproval of this wage 
equalization legislation represents to the 

of naval yard employees and their 
families in the Kittery-Portsmouth Yard. 

It would be well for your advisers, who 
have on two occasions recommended your 
K of disapproval, to pay heed to these 
acts: 

1. Fuci costs in Maine equal or exceed 
those in Boston. k : 

2. Food costs in general in Maine are not 
lower than those in Boston. 

3. Clothing and costs of shelter for com- 
fortable housing are as high or higher than 
Boston, 

4. Local and State taxes In Maine exceed 

in Massachusetts, as well as 47 other 
States of the Nation. 

Your protection of the “fair-minded pri- 
Yate employers in the Portsmouth area.“ to 
Which your memorandum alludes, falls 
rather flat when it is recognized that these 
same employers are waxing fat, economically 
Speaking, from the very wages of these Navy 
yard employees which they have persistently 
Urged you to downgrade. This is some sort 
ot civic masochism in which the leaders of 
the Associated Industries indulge without 
Teally appreciating what they are doing to 
themselves and the economy of the area. 

Tt is a rather significant fact, I think, 
about which you may be presently unin- 
formed, that several of the high ranking 
Raval officers. now in the Pentagon and ad- 
Vising you on this issue, recommended, while 
in command of the Kittery Yard, that their 
Wage scales be equalized, as they were prior 
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to 1947. It is rather ironical that your veto 
action on two occasions should be recom- 
mended by these very same officers. There 
is no basis for a compromise approach to 
basic justice. Tou are either for it or 
against it. Your disapproval of wage 
equalization for Kittery Naval Yard em- 
ployees with Boston employees for perform- 
ing the same kind of work is not an act of 
justice. 
Respectfully yours, 
JAMES C. OLIVER, 
Member of Congress. 


Calvert Magruder Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of the retirement of one of 
our Nation’s most eminent jurists, 
the Honorable Calvert Magruder, from 
the bench and from the faculty of the 
Harvard Law School, another distin- 
guished American, Mr. Justice Felix 
Frankfurter of the U.S. Supreme Court 
expressed the esteem in which Judge 
Magruder is held, in eloquent terms. I 
ask unanimous consent that Justice 
Frankfurter's tribute to Judge Magruder 
which appeared in the Harvard Law 
School Bulletin in June of 1959 be made 
a part of the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp where it can properly 
come to the attention of Members of the 
Congress and others interested in the 
remarkable career of Judge Magruder. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 


CALVERT MacrupEr RETIRES 


(Calyert Magruder, 1916, retires from the 
faculty this year. Except for 2 years during 
World II. he has been instructing students 
at the Harvard Law School since September 
of 1920. For 9 of these years he doubled as 
an administrator, when he was vice dean 
from 1930 to 1939. He Was appointed to the 
bench of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit in 1939, but each year he re- 
tained his connection with the school and 
taught a section of the first year course in 
torts. He will retire from the court, where 
he ts now chief judge, as well as from the 
faculty, but neither of these steps is calcu- 
lated to grant him a great change in his 
way of life. He plans to move to San 
Francisco, where he will serve on the faculty 
of Hastings College of the Law, and he hopes 
to sit from time to time by special designa- 
tion on the Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. The following words of tribute to 
Calvert Magruder come most appropriately 
from the pen of his distinguished one-time 
colleague on the faculty who for many years 
since has had the opportunity to review 
Judge Magruder's judicial performance. The 
tribute is reprinted from the Harvard Law 
School Yearbook for 1959, which is dedicated 
to Judge Magruder.) i 

“In giving public utterance to anything 
even truthfully appreciative of Calvert Ma- 
gruder, one finds himself inhibited by a 
cramping awareness of the judge’s modesty. 
Even his modesty is not so powerful as to be 
contagious, but at least it is compelling 
enough to make one careful not to offend it. 
While it may surprise him to be told so, he 
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wiil have to yield to the fact that among the 
hundreds of teachers in the long history of 
the Harvard Law School he occupies a unique 
position. We have had, particularly in the 
early days, sitting judges who did some 
teaching; have had former judges who be- 
came teachers; we have had teachers who be- 
came judges. Magruder alone went from 
the chair to the bench and continued as a 
teacher, to the great benefit of the bench and 
the school. i 

“I cannot speak of him as a student; he 
shunned all my courses. I can, however, 
speak of myself as his pupil, albeit a deriva- 
tive pupil. IT have the good fortune to have 


had over the years seven law clerks who came 


to me after their postgraduate judicial year 
with Judge Magruder. Different as these 
seven men were in their virtues and in their 
limitations, as men of high quality always 


- are different, they had certain professional 


and human qualities in common, As the 
phenomena of these common qualities re- 
peated themselves, their common source of 
inspiration and infiuence—Cslvert’ Ma- 
gruder—became manifested. 

“At this point, my awareness of Magruder’s 
modesty asserts itself. I must not attribute 
to him innate qualities of these admirable 
law clerks, nor attribute to him the envelop- 
ing atmosphere of the Harvard Law School, 
which these young men more unconsciously 
than consciously doubtlessly absorbed. But 


making even the most generous allowances 


for the shaping influences that were unre- 
lated to Calvert Magruder, it cannot be 
doubted that what he meant to these men 
and therefore what he did to them cropped 
out too frequently and too prominently dur- 
ing their year with me to be denied. Indeed, 
as occasion from time to time arose, I had to 
struggle not a little to maintain my inde- 
pendence against the strong feeling of my 
Magruder law clerks that in my attitude 
toward some judicial problem I was not 
walking the straight and narrow and sensible 
and relaxed path of Magruder. The criteria 
of relevance and candor and earthiness by 
which I was judged were the Magruder cri- 
teria. In a word, he was for them the image 
of a judge. And this was so, not merely as 
to substance but as to form. For in their 
year with Judge Magruder they were made to 
realize, as all who read his opinions are made 
to realize, that form and substance in legal 
opinions are not opposite or alien ingredients 
but constitute a fused whole. The judicial 
Office does not automatically generate a style 
as limpid as Magruder's but we can all try to 
do better than we do and I should like to 
think that the Magruder standard set for me 
by his former law clerks was not wholly 
unheeded. 

“I have sald that in Magruder substance 
and form are not disjointed. Still less is 
there a separation in him between the judge 
and theman. As good fortune brought me a 
succession of these Magruder law clerks, I 
became even more conscious than I had been 
made through my own relations with him 
that, while he had exceptional endowments 
as a lawyer which were reflected in him as a 
judge, this professicnal side of him was 
infused by his qualities as a man. 

“I have emphasized modesty as the dom- 
mant characteristic of him. But in him 
modesty is not an expression of shyness or 
self-depreciation or self-distrust. It has, I 
believe, deeper sources and deeper conte- 
quences than shyness often has in men. Iam 
not sure that he knows this. Part of Ma- 
gruder’s hardheadedness is lack of undue 
introspection. He is not merely modest 
about himself in the sense that he doesn't 
think too much of himself. He is modest 
about man—and even man become judge. I 
am sure that had Mr. Justice Holmes known 
of Calvert Magruder’s judicial career he 
would have found in him a true disciple 
of his deepest convictions that the first 
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duty of a judge is to remember that he is not 
God. By no means does this imply that 
he has shrunk from a judge's duty to reach 
results not to his own personal liking, any 
more than his modesty restrained his critical 
judgment from differing with the mighty. 
The quality of Mr. Justice Brandeis’ work 
was not often open to criticism, particularly 
by a lad fresh from the law school, and 
there was an awesome aspect about him that 
did not readily loosen tongues. Yet it 
was of Magruder of whom he said, “He was 
the best critic I ever had.“ It is, I believe, 
these human qualities of Magruder that 
made him so: his sense of relevance, his re- 
spect for the intrinsic unawed by position, 
the simplicity of his nature, and, not least, 
his acute sense of craftsmanship. 

“If from the inadequate things that I 
have said there does not emerge my affection 
for the man and admiration for the judge, 
it would prove that I am wholly devold of 
the art of innuendo. If I expressed in di- 
rect language my feelings for the man and 
my respect for the Judge I would offend his 
modesty, so I will stop. 

“FELIX FRANKFURTER, 1906." 


The Problems of Small Business 1960- 
61: Iowa Small Business in Trouble— 
130 Bankruptcies in 1950—809 Bank- 
ruptcies in 1959—Hope for the Future 
in Legislation Proposed by Len Wolf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF JOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the past 
few years have not been good years for 
small business. According to a Dun and 
Bradstreet report there were 14,964 
business failures in 1959 in the United 
States. This was the greatest number 
of business failures in any year since 
1933. For example, in 1950 there were 
130 bankruptcy petitions in Iowa while 
in 1959 there were 809 bankruptcy 
petitions. 


Because of this very serious business 
downturn, we might even call this period 
the “quiet depression.” The first bill 
that I introduced when I came to the 
House of Representatives was one which, 
had it been passed, would have done 
much to remedy the present business 
depression. This bill, H.R. 2812, al- 
lowed small business a tax reduction on 
earnings which are plowed back into 
the business. The amount that would be 
allowed is 20 percent or $30,000, which- 
ever is the lesser amount. This bill has 
become a necessity because of the unfair 
competition which now exists between 
small and big business. Small business 
cannot compete against business that 
have unlimited credit and reserves unless 
given a helping hand. 

My major efforts in the Congress have 
been directed to preventing the big 
from getting bigger, and the small from 
getting smaller or eliminated. 

I know firsthand the heartbreak and 
disappointment that can come to a fam- 
ily when the hard work of many years 
is wiped out. I know the pressures and 
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the sleepless nights caused by unsatisfied 
creditors forcing accounts you owe, and 
when doing the best you can is still not 
enough for the creditors. I know the 
anxiety which comes to a family when 
business reverses come through no fault 
of its own. If we are serious about free 
enterprise, then we will help protect it 
through effective legislation to eliminate 
many of the problems from which small 
business is suffering today. 

One of the great problems that we in 
the Middle West face concerns the se- 
rious decline of our small towns. With 
this decline, of course, has gone the de- 
cline of small business. I have endeav- 
ored to provide solutions to these prob- 
lems through certain legislation that I 
offered in the 86th Congress. I proposed 
the establishment of a county industrial 
agent program. The county industrial 
agent program would be set up in the 
same manner as the county agricultural 
extension program. The financial sup- 
port for it would come from State, Fed- 
eral and county governments on the same 
basis that the present farm extension 
program is supported. 

The basic purpose of this program is to 
reinvigorate our small towns with new 
employment opportuntties so that they 
may again thrive—industrially and cul- 
turally. I believe in the life of the small 
town and in the importance of the small 
businessman in these towns. But they 
need help and new direction—direction 
which could come from the enactment of 
the county industrial agent program. 
The Small Business Administration, 
many colleges, and industrial groups 
have shown great interest in this pro- 
gram. 

My proposed concurrent resolution— 
which Senator KEFAUVER also came to 
sponsor—directs the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations to work out ways to 
stop world monopoly. Pricing and pro- 
tective arrangements today exist be- 
tween some of the largest companies in 
the world in order to control the price on 
about 140 different raw material items. 
Furthermore, these activities ultimately 
come back to haunt American foreign 
policy so that it looks as if we are in- 
variably taking the sides of the world 
monopolists. This program which I 
sponsored was the American foreign eco- 
nomic policy before 1953, and because of 
pressure from the mining and oll inter- 
ests this policy was changed by the pres- 
ent administration. 

I have worked hard for the fair trade 
bill so that it could get a fair hearing on 
the House floor. I believe that there is 
great merit in this proposal, and I signed 
the discharge petition so that this bill 
could be jarred loose from the Rules 
Committee. Unfair competition from 
so-called wholesale mail order houses 
could be stopped if we win this one. 

Vertical integration in the meatpack- 
ing and animal raising industries could 
be prevented with passage of a bill which 
I introduced this past year. The com- 
petitive relationship with chainstores 
is also improved from independent busi- 
ness. 

I believe that the excise tax on tele- 
phones is a detriment to small business, 
and since I have been in the Congress I 
have worked for its repeal. 
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In view of the difficulties experienced 
by small businesses in securing operat- 
ing money at prices they can afford, I 
have consistently worked for low interest 
rates and have opposed legislation which 
would breach the traditional ceiling on 
long-term Federal borrowing, since any 
such change in connection with Federal 
borrowing would be extended to the field 
of private borrowing. 

In efforts to arrest the continuing up- 
ward spiral in costs of natural gas 
charged by pipeline companies, I worked 
very hard to secure action on my bill to 
-prohibit pipeline companies from impos- 
ing consecutive gas rate increases while 
it still has a previously filed application 
pending before the Federal Power Com- 
mission. I have also worked for legis- 
lation to require the FPC to act more 
promptly on rate increase applications 
and carry out its statutory duty to regu- 
late natural gasrates. One hundred and 
seventy-nine communities and more than 
200,000 families in Iowa have been af- 
fected by 8 gas rate increases imposed 
on the consumers since 1951. The Den- 
ver Post stated that “the Federal Power 
Commission would become a beehive of 
activity, grinding out decisions in rapid 
order,” if my bill were to become law. 

I have worked in support of legislation 
creating a Central Mortgage Reserve 
Facility which would have provided a 
sound national monetary approach to 
homebuilding finance. Unfortunately, 
this proposal died in the Rules Commit- 
tee. Tight money has in many periods 
pinched the lifeblood of building—which 
has an unfavorable cumulative affect on 
our entire economy—not only to build- 
ers, but to workers, and to the public. 
When mortgage funds for homes dry up, 
builders lay off workers, stop buying 
lumber, cement and appliances. In 
terms of jobs, this means millions of 
man-hours lost in factories, forests, and 
local communities, 

I am proud of my record in the fight 
for small business. It is my hope that in 
the next year the kinds of proposals that 
I have worked for will become law, for 
unless they do I fear that the small busi- 
nessman will be forced out of business— 
and the American people as a whole will 
be the losers, 

Mr. Speaker, on many other occasions 
I have taken the floor to bring to the 
attention of the Congress the problems 
of the independent merchants of 
America, and I pledge to continue my 
fight to improve the economic climate 
for our small businessmen. 


Unemployment—Solutions to the 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 


Speaker, there is reason to believe that 
when the 87th Congress convenes in 
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January, the Nation may be facing a 
full-scale recession. 

For several months now economists 
have been predicting a worsening of 
business conditions. Business Week, the 
Wall Street Journal, the financial pages 
of the New York Times, and other pub- 
lications have reported a growing vol- 
ume of opinion that an economic down- 
turn is imminent. 

The Secretary of Labor has just re- 
Ported that unemployment in. August 
Tose to 5.9 percent of the labor force 
& new high for the year. Unemploy- 
Ment in Detroit and southeastern Mich- 
igan now exceed 10 percent. 

UNEMPLOY MENT— POSTWAR 

The postwar years have brought a 
new kind of problem to the national 
economy—a new and growing type of 
joblessness that persists in good times 
as well as bad. It is time something 
Was done about it. 

Since World War I there have been 
three economic downturns which have 
Tesulted in periods of substantial labor 
Surplus. There are two facts worth not- 
ing about these recessions, both equally 
alarming. First, the amount of unem- 
DPloyment for each was greater than the 
recession which preceded it. Second, 
Tecovery from each of these recessions 
left us with substantially higher levels of 
unemployment. 

After the 1947-48 recession, unem- 
Ployment was reduced to 3 percent of the 

r force, but it never got below 4 
Percent after the 1954 recession. Since 
1958 it has never been less than 5 percent. 

What I have described is a trend of in- 
creasing joblessness running through the 
Cyclical changes of recession and re- 
Covery. If this trend continues, and if 
We are in another economic downturn, 
unemployment in 1961 may hit 8 to 10 
Percent of the Nation's workers, and the 
Period of recovery will still find 5.5 to 
6 percent of them unemployed. 

The principal characteristics of the 
Postwar economy that have caused this 
trend are three: A growing labor force, 
& slow rate of growth, and automation. 

Since the Korean war there has been 
a substantial slowdown in the rate of 
growth of the economy as a whole. As 
A result, the economy is generating new 
jobs at a slower rate than that at which 
the labor force is growing. Automation 
and technological advances in the form 
Of laborsaving devices have reduced 
Manpower requirements in many indus- 
tries and permit a substantial increase in 
Production without a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of jobs. 

The flat statement that unemployment 

reached about 6 percent of the labor 
_force does not reveal the real magnitude 
of the problem. It does not take into 
account the 2.4 million workers who are 
Working only part time. The total idle 
time of part-time workers is the equiva- 
lent of having another 985,000 workers 
unemployed. 

Moreover, the average duration of a 
Worker’s unemployment status has in- 
Creased markedly in recent years, and, 
increasingly, joblessness is concentrated 
in particular areas, communities, and in- 
dustries. 
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Even if predictions of an economic 
downturn are erroneous, there is an ob- 
vious need for Federal action on a wide 
front to remedy some of the causes of un- 
employment and to relieve the human 
suffering it entails. 


AUTOMATION 


Automation of our productive proc- 
esses is a source of potential abundance 
for our Nation. In the years ahead we 
hope to raise our own standard of liv- 
ing. We must maintain a costly mili- 
tary machine, provide for the needs of 
a rapidly growing population, create jobs 
for a working force that will reach 86 
million by 1970, and we must continue to 
help less favored nations through the 
foreign aid programs. We can achieve 
these goals and satisfy these needs only 
by achieving monumental increases in 
productivity, and increased use of our 
scientific, technological know-how is ab- 
solutely essential. 

Automation, however, must be used to 
serve the needs of all the people. Ex- 
perience has shown that it can contribute 
to serious dislocation in the lives of indi- 
viduals and yirtually destroy the econ- 
omy of whole communities. Automation 
contributed to a 6 percent decline in the 
number of factory production workers 
between 1948 and 1958 during a period 
when the index of industrial production 
increased by 35 percent. In the case of 
the auto industry, the number of em- 
ployees is one-half of what it was some 
8 or 10 years ago, yet auto production 
has increased. 

Automation threatens to destroy 
thousands of jobs: it has created fear 
among workers and among their families. 
In some areas it has created poverty and 
hunger, as in the coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky. It 
has become a national problem, trans- 
cending the boundaries of communities 
and States. It is creating problems to 
which the Federal Government must im- 
mediately address itself. 

It is, unfortunately, a problem we know 
far too little about.. We have no firm 
basis for anticipating what its ultimate 
impact will be. At the present time we 
do not know how heavily our labor mar- 
kets will be burdened with the task of 
redistributing displaced workers. We 
do not know its effect upon skills. Many 
skills will be rendered completely obso- 
lete; new skills will be needed, but at 
present we have no way of knowing what 
these skills will be. We need to know 
more about the overall social and eco- 
nomic consequences of automation. 

The search for the answers to these 
questions is beyond the means of single 
individuals, business management or 
State and local governments. There is 
immediate need for a national confer- 
ence of industrial and union leaders, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to make a comprehensive and 
continuing study of automation and its 
effect on this Nation’s manpower needs. 
A PROPER SUBJECT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The Republican minority leader of the 
Senate, Mr. DIRKSEN, has introduced a 
measure to remove from the area of le- 
gitimate union-management discussion 
the question of discontinuation of jobs 
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and job descriptions. This measure is 
aimed directly at the worker whose job 
is or may be destroyed by the introduc- 
tion of automated processes. In many if 
not most collective bargaining contracts 
today management and labor have rec- 
ognized their mutual responsibility to 
solve the problem of transition, It is un- 
thinkable that the Federal Government 
should interfere in the efforts of the two 
most interested parties to solve the prob- 
lem of concern to them both. 

The Federal Government must make 
every attempt to encourage and assist 
joint union-management efforts through 
collective bargaining to minimize the 
hardships that result from the introduc- 
tion of automated equipment. The 
working man must retain the right to 
bargain about the discontinuation of his 
job, not because he will use this power to 
prevent economic growth, but because he 
must have some protection during the 
period of transition so as to keep to a 
minimum the dislocations that result to 
him, to his family, and to his community. 

The Federal Government through the 
Department of Labor should be in a posi- 
tion to render technical assistance to 
business management which is in gen- 
eral seeking an honest solution to the 
problems resulting from the introduc- 
tion of technical change without causing 
undue hardship to their employees, 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The functioning of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service must be strengthened and 
expanded. Right now when a worker 
becomes unemployed, say at an auto 
plant in Macomb County, the local em- 
ployment service knows little or nothing 
about the job opportunities that may be 
available to this worker in another part 
of Michigan or outside the State. Far 
too little guidance and counseling is 
available to him. There are substantial 
areas in the Nation in need of skills 
which exist in large surpluses in other 
areas of the Nation. The operation of 
the Employment Service should be ex- 
panded. A clearinghouse for informa- 
tion concerning job surpluses and man- 
power requirements should be set up in 
Washington with branches operating on 
a regional and statewide basis so that 
workers whose skills are surplus in one 
area can be informed of the need for 
their skills in other areas. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Existing unemployment compensation 
programs in most States are inadequate 
in almost every respect. They are in- 
adequate in terms of the number of 
people who are covered. Some 13 mil- 
lion workers—20 percent of the labor 
force—are not covered at all. Benefits 
are too low and their duration too short. 

The individual State in competition 
with its neighbors to attract industry is 
unwilling and unable to improve the 
situation. We need national standards 
raising the level of benefits to at least 50 
percent of the weekly wage, extending 
the benefit period to 26 weeks and giving 
protection to those not presently covered. 
Only Federal legislation can accomplish 
this. 


— 


RETRAINING 
The Federal Government in coopera- 
tion with State and local governments, 
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labor organizations and business man- 
agement must work to devise new and 
effective programs to retrain workers 
whose skills have become obsolete. 

Incidentally, I propose that we should 
revise our outmoded unemployment 
compensation laws so as to permit a 
worker who has been laid off to engage 
in a retraining program without losing 
his unemployment benefits. Workers 
should be encouraged to retain their 
skills, not hindered in their efforts to 
develop new and needed capabilities. 

With results of information gathered 
from a study which I have proposed, the 
needs of American industry for particu- 
lar skills can be projected. Our high 
schools and vocational training insti- 
tutions can be alerted to our future 
needs and begin to train students in 
accordance with the findings. 

DEPRESSED AREAS 


Immediate attention must be ad- 
dressed to the particular type of jobless- 
ness that characterizes the so-called 
depressed areas of the Nation where 
chronic and substantial unemployment 
has existed for months and years and 
where there is little hope for improve- 
ment unless the Federal Government 
undertakes a program to help these com- 
munities to help themselves. 

I am impatient with those who state 
that the unemployed in these depressed 
regions should migrate to more prosper- 
ous areas and thereby solve their prob- 
lems. It is unreasonable to expect 
people to pull up their roots, to leave 
the communities where they have lived 
all their lives, where their families and 
their friends are, to settle elsewhere 
where job opportunities are probably 
also limited. Rather than dismantle 
communities, it makes much more sense 
to me to assist these communities in 
their attempts to encourage expanding 
industries, both new and old, to locate 
in their areas. 

The techniques for solving area unem- 
ployment are well known, They have 
been an integral part of our foreign aid 
programs since the days of the Marshall 
plan and the point 4 program. They 
are embodied in the area redevelopment 
bill which was unfortunately vetoed by 
the President on two different occasions, 
They are simply a combination of tech- 
nical assistance for economic planning, 
loans to industry for planned expansion, 
loans and grants to communities for the 
utlities necessary to attract new industry 
and for the retraining of jobless workers 
to equip them with needed new skills. 

Iam happy to note that both political 
parties have endorsed such a program in 
their platforms, and perhaps it is not too 
much tc expect that the Federal Govern- 
ment will finally act to help distressed 
communities meet the problems which 
are too farreaching to be resolved by 
local initiative. 

FOOD-STAMP PLAN 


At the present time about 5% million 
Americans are receiving surplus com- 
modities consisting of flour, butter, rice, 
cornmeal, and powdered milk. During 
the last session of Congress we gave the 
Secretary of Agriculture authority to re- 
vive the food-stamp plan so that our 
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huge agricultural surpluses could be 
more effectively used than they are today 
in feeding our hungry people. The Sec- 
retary, for some reason known only to 
him, has refused to use this authority. 
I propose that early next year we enact 
legislation that will require him to use 
this authority. 


RATE OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


My proposals thus far have been di- 
rected mainly toward relieving the dis- 
tress that results from unemployment 
and toward meeting the special problems 
that have resulted from automation. In 
the last analysis if we are to find a final 
solution to the problem of unemployment 
as well as to the problems resulting from 
automation, then the American economy 
must increase its rate of growth. 

We must reverse the unrealistic and 
stifling monetary policies of this admin- 
istration. High interest rates and tight 
money have stifled the American econ- 
omy. We must consciously and vigor- 
ously set about the task of stimulating 
economic expansion. 

The needs of our Nation are great. In 
the great cities and in many small towns 
and rural areas people are inadequately 
housed. There are shortages of hospital 
facilities; we have too few schools, too 
few teachers; we need additional voca- 
tional and recreational facilities. Our 
transportation facilities are antiquated 
and are in themselves a hindrance to 
economic development. If we set about 
meeting these needs through responsible 
public investment, not only will we get 
the things done which we should be do- 
ing, we will put men to work, and in 
doing so we will stimulate economic 
growth which of itself will provide in- 
creased Federal revenues with which to 
pay for the work we are doing. 

Let us plan to act. We cannot con- 
tinue to ignore the future. It does not 
promise to take care of itself. 


Fallacies of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks I 
include a valuable discussion of commu- 
nism by three prominent clergymen. 
This is part of a report printed by a 
committee of the House some years ago, 
but which should receive renewed atten- 
tion during this present time of crisis: 
THE IDEOLOGICAL FALLACIES oF COMMUNISM 

SYNOPSIS 

Three prominent clergymen—of the Jew- 
ish, Catholic, and Protestant faiths, repec- 
tively—analyzed in the accompanying staff 
consultations “The Ideological Fallacies of 
Communism.” 

Rabbi S. Andhil Fineberg, community re- 
lations consultant of the American Jewish 
8 characterized communism as fol- 
ows: 
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"Communism is a totalitarian scheme for 
regimenting human existence. It subjects 
every aspect of life to the wishes and whims 
of a bureaucratic oligarchy. It is as differ- 
ent from our outlook on life as atheism is 
different from faith in God. The political 
and economic aspects of communism are 
derivatives of a philosophy whose ultimates 
cannot resemble ours, 

“Communists base their view of life on 
materialism and on a collective society. Our 
way of life is based on Judaeo-Christian con- 
cepts and on the importance of even the 
most humble individual. They think of peo- 
ple as creatures whose destiny is determined 
solely by their material well-being. We 
think of people as creatures with souls, who 
prize spiritual values.” 

He discussed the ideological fallacies of 
communism concerning God, man, private 
property, and power. Regarding the fallacy 
of communism with respect to the existence 
of God, Dr. Fineberg stated: 

“Ruling out, as they do, the existence of a 
deity and man’s responsibility to that Higher 
Power, they revere only human beings. They 
have no hope of the hereafter; they have no 
concept such as the Jews have—which, in- 
cidentally, is the theme of our high holy 
days— that everyone is accountable to the 
Divine Judge. They, therefore, do not have 
what religious people consider higher moral 
laws, the immutable demands that God 
makes upon human beings and which are 
at the base not only of our aspirations but 
of our concepts of moral conduct.” 

His comments with reference to the Com- 
munist fallacy in regard to man included 
these observations: 

“Lacking a spiritual basis for existence, 
Communist ideologists conceive of people as 
having no other worthy objective but mate- 
rial prosperity and military might. All other 
human ideals, hopes, and aspirations are 
sacrificed for these. And, in pursuit of these 
goals for the nation as a whole, Communist 
rulers assume the right to deal with all 
human beings as though they were the prop- 
erty and chattel of the state. Democratic 
leaders would never set up one-party govern- 
ment. You will recall that, when the great 
emancipator, Moses, was told that several 
people were speaking against him in the 
camp, he welcomed that dissent and said, 
Would that all the people were prophets and 
that God would put His spirit in all of 
them.“ 

Continuing his analysis, Dr. Fineberg as- 
sailed the fallacies of communism in regard 
to private property by pointing out that 
“where property right is so limited that the 
concept of ownership becomes a myth and a 
deception, as it is under communism, there 
ceases to be the kind of personal responsi- 
bility necessary for a genuinely religious life, 
which must be one of owning, of giving, and 
of sharing, with considerable opportunity for 
voluntary conduct.” 

In regard to the fallacy of communism re- 
specting power, Dr. Fineberg exploded the 
theory of communism “that the beneficence 
of Communists is sufficient to guarantee 
good government.” 

In response to the query as to how the 
forces of freedom can best combat the ideol- 
ogy of communism, he pointed out that the 
forces of freedom should emphasize the 
“proof of the superiority of our way of life 
over life under communism in terms of re- 
Uigious and spiritual values." A 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, national director 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, Auxiliary Bishop of New York and 
Titular Bishop of Cesariana, stated that 
“communism is not an economic system; 
communism is basically a philosophical sys- 
tem, which was born of the marriage of two 
unmarriageable and unproductive units 
* * not based on reality.” 
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He pointed out that “the existence of God 
and private property are both denied simul- 
taneously by communism, If a man has no 
soul, he cannot allege that he has any rela- 
tionships with anyone outside of the state. 
If he has no property, he is dependent upon 
the state even for his physical existence. 
Therefore the denial of God and the denial 
of freedom are both conditions of slavery.” 

He continued: 

“The goal of communism is the complete 
subjection of mankind to a totalitarian sys- 
tem which would deny both internal and ex- 
ternal freedom." 

With reference to the relationship be- 
tween the philosophy of communism and 
communism in action, Bishop Sheen ob- 
served that “as in Christianity the word be- 
came fiesh, or truth became incarnate; in 
communism the ideology has become action. 
There is no great diversity between any 
Principles of communism and communism in 
action. And that is why many people go 
wrong in judging communism, because they, 
not knowing its ideology, do not understand 
the present action. 

“We of the Western World judge Russia by 
its foreign policy. Whenever there are 
smiles at Geneva and Russia apparently be- 
gins to be lenient with the Western World, 
We think communism is good. Whereas if 
you judge it from its ideology, it Is a tactic, 
but not a change of system.” 

In regard to the reason for the tremend- 
ous inroads made by communism in the 
the course of the last 50 years, Bishop Sheen 
stated: 

There are many reasons for that. One 
reason is the spiritual vacuum that hes been 
created in the world. The modern world 
has lost ite faith, it has lost its goal and its 
Purpose. And the world became sick and 
tired of milk and water systems where there 
Was nothing so sacred that you could dedi- 
date your life to it, and nothing so evil that 
you should risk your life to destroy it. And 
communism comes into a world that is sick 
With relativism, and offers an absolute, and 
men find a loyalty and a dedication and a 
Consecration which gives them great faith in 
& political system, without imposing any in- 
dividual morality.” 

As to why certain persons become Com- 
munists, Bishop Sheen notd that communism 
“legislates for the mass, but it does not im- 
Pose any individual morality. That is one 
Of the reasons, I think, why some people 
not all, God forbld—have an exaggerated in- 
terest in social justice, because it dispenses 
them from individual Justice; they begin 
taking care of everyone else's problems in or- 
der to cover up their own dark and rotten 
Conscience. Whenever I hear people talk 
about social justice I always want to find out 
how much they pay thelr housekeepers.” 

He continued: 

It is always well to investigate the moral 
background of those who become Com- 
Munists, as it is always a good principle in 

to people not to be so interested in 
What they say as in why they say it. Why 
do certain people say certain things? For 
example, if you ask me a question, and I 
immediately begin insulting you or the com- 
mittee, you shouldn't pay any attention to 
What I am saying, but to why do I say it, to 
What is wrong with me. 

“A young man one day knocked Lincoln 
down in a hospital in Virginia. He didn't 


recognize Lincoln, and he said to Lincoln, . 


“Why didn't you get out of the way, you big, 
long-legged spider? And Lincoln sald, 

oung man, what's troubling you on the 
inside?’ 

“Very often skepticism is a moral position; 
that is to say, it has been determined by 
behavior. So the intelligentsia will some- 

follow communism because of their 
behavior,” 

Among the courses of action which he 
Suggested in undertaking to cope with the 
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international Communist menace was the 
expulsion of Russia from the United Na- 
tions, and the insistence by the West on the 
liberation of certain suppressed peoples. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of the Chris- 
tian Herald, stated that “Communism is a 
driving dynamic faith. It has all of the pas- 
sion that we associate with the early Chris- 
tian church, But its basic tenet, its first 
principle is atheism, It not only disregards, 
but it refutes and denies, 
ethic. It has absolutely no concern for the 
individual, We believe that government is 
made for man, and not man for govern- 
ment. Communism teaches and practices 
that the individual is not only the servant 
of, but the slave of, the state. He exists 
for the state. His personal well-being is of 
no consideration at all if the strength of 
the state is In any way mitigated or jeop- 
ardized by this individual, * * * Commu- 
nism is a total and comprehensive philoso- 
phy. It is a way of life. It is a coverall, 
body, mind, and soul. It is the universal 
enslavement.” 

Dr. Poling pointed out that so-called 
peaceful coexistence with the Kremlin is 
both incredible and impossible, that so far 
as the Kremlin is concerned peaceful co- 
existence means peaceful submission. 

“Communism,” Dr. Poling continued, “has 

made, in the opinion of some of us, a moral 
debacle of the United Nations.” He asserted 
“that there was every reason for us to with- 
draw recognition of Russia.” He urged that 
individual citizens join in the efforts of the 
several patriotic organizations of the Nation 
which are dedicated to resisting commu- 
nism, 
In regard to the manner in which the 
forces of freedom can compete in the world 
marketplace of ideas with Communist 
ideology, he stated: 

“We need to emphasize not what material 
things we have here, but the realities of 
freedom and the fact that communism is 
slavery. It is the destruction of the very 
aspirations of the soul. It is enslavement 
of the body, and you can prove that by 
pointing to Communist slave camps all over 
the world, and not only the enslavement of 
the body, but the enslavement of the mind 
and the soul. And remember one thing: 
There are more than 1 billion human beings 
who believe in one God—the Moslem, the 
Buddhist, the Roman Catholic, the Protes- 
tant, and the Jew. 

“We should lay emphasis upon the fact 
that communism in its first tenet is athe- 
ism. We have obscured that idea too often. 
We need to point to what we have on our 
coins, ‘In God We Trust.’ We need to get 
that across, if you please. We are getting 
the dollar across, but we need to get across 
the thing that we really finally live by in 
this country.” 


What Great Big Highway Bungle? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable controversy over 
the manner in which the highway pro- 
gram under the 1956 act is being carried 
out. In the July issue of the Reader's 
Digest there was an article entitled “Our 
Great Big Highway Bungle.” The ob- 
jectivity and accuracy of this article 
have been questioned by many people in- 
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terested in highways, including a num- 
ber of State highway departments. The 
American Road Builder, in its August 
1960 issue, gives its answer in an article 
entitled “What Great Big Highway 
Bungle?” 

Mr. Speaker, it is my feeling that the 
Members of Congress should have an 
opportunity to look at the other side of 
the coin as presented in this latter 
article. 

WHAT Great Bic HIGHWAY BUNGLE? 


The Reader's Digest for July contains an 
article entitled “Our Great Big Highway 
Bungle” which rakes the Interstate Highway 
program over the coals. 

Essentially, the article is a compilation of 
all the rumors, complaints, wild charges, and 
ill-founded generalizations of extravagance 
which have been made in the last 4 years. 
The impact of such a distillation of distorted 
statements on the public at large is, un- 
doubtedly, tremendous. The highway pro- 
gram has been struck a damaging low blow. 

On the other hand, the article is so shot 
through with obvious distortions that’ many 
thoughtful readers will be compelled to doubt 
its sincerity. In the long run, the net effect 
of the article may be to stimulate a healthy 
public interest in learning the true facts 
about the Interstate program. 

Local reaction in several cities mentioned 
in the article underlined the crying need 
for a better public understanding of the na- 
tional highway program. A typical comment 
of this type runs something like this: 

“Maybe there are a lot of things wrong with 
the national highway program, but Reader's 
Digest was way off base in its comments on 
our local situation. As far as things in our 
town are concerned, the article painted a 
completely false picture.” 

The very best that can be said for the 
magazine's appraisal of freeway locations 
that have been selected or are under con- 
sideration in Omsha, Nebr.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Macon, Ga.; and Reno, Nev., is that the 
article refed wholly on the testimony of 
those who had opposed the routes in pub- 
lic hearings while ignoring completely the 
prevailing opinion in the affected communi- 
ties. What was and is the prevailing view 
was made to appear to be the arbitrary and 
dictatorial flat of some official. 

In citing these dissenting statements, 
Reader's Digest evidently made no attempt 
to discriminate between fact and fiction, 
accepted inflated guesses about costs with- 
out question, and conveniently ignored all 
facts that might have weakened its argu- 
ments. 

It is true, for example, that the present 
city council in Wilmington has been critical 
of the proposed freeway project in that city, 
and it may be true, as the Digest states, 
that a bypass route could be built for 27 
percent less money. But it is also true— 
although not stated—that such a bypass 
would not serve one-third as many users 
and thus be more costly from the stand- 
point of traffic served. It is also true— 
though not stated—that there is strong 
support for the proposed freeway among 
Wilmington civic leaders. Only the one 
side of the story is told. 


Again, in the case of Macon, the article 
emphasizes the plight of Mercer University, 
where the highway “will fence off the 89- 
year-old campus * * * from the only direc- 
tion in which it can grow.“ This is an 
opinion which the Mercer administration 
does not share; it favors the proposed high- 
way location, which is, in fact, only a pro- 
posal and not a settled location. 

Throughout the article, Reader's Digest 
took evident care to select tidbits which 
would spice up its story while neglecting all 
information which did not fit its basic thesis. 
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This thesis is that the highway program 
has “gone wrong” because: 

1. “The first trouble is that Uncle Sam 
is paying most of the bill, with little control 
written into the law. The Federal Govern- 
ment simply shovels out the money for the 
States to spend. This has Invited trresponsi- 
bility and inefficiency. Local self-interest 
and greed—at the expense of the general 


good—are in the saddle all over the coun- 


2. “The second trouble with the program 
is that, because of the rush to get at the 
Federal moneybags, the mismanagement and 
weste normal to such a program so sprawl- 
{ng and vast have been many times multi- 

ned.“ 

į 3. “With hasty mismanagement and local 
greed has come, inevitably, a third drain— 
collusion, chicanery, venality, and graft. No- 
body knows the enormity of the take to date, 
but more and more cases are coming to 
ght.” 

A point-by-point examination of these 
charges is in order. 

Point No. 1 must strike many who have 
workaday dealings with the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads as a patent absurdity. The im- 
plication that the Federal Government ad- 
vances cash to the States is false. Actually, 
the procedure is one of reimbursement, af- 
ter thorough audit by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and subject to check audits by the 
General Accounting Office of expenditures 
made initially by the States. Review and 
approval by the Federal Government is re- 
quired at every stage of. project advance- 
ment. 

In developing its money-shoveling“ 
theory. Reader's Digest asks us to consider 
several allegedly horrible examples of 
grandiose geometric design and location 
selection which resulted from Uncle Sam's 
alleged free hand with the dollars. In each 
case, the Digest abides by the rule that 
there is no use telling the whole story when 
half the story wili do. 

The classic example—the one everybody 

likes to cite—is the one with the bawdy- 
house in it. Reader's Digest is no excep- 
tion, Although the story is becoming 
threadbare now, the Digest plays the 
familiar chorus again, telling us how a 
S-mile stretch of Nevada highway has 
3 interchanges, costing $358,000, serving 
an average of 89 cars a day, which travel to 
and from a few ranches, some abandoned 
mines, and the bawdyhouse, which also 
has been abandoned in spite of its national 
advertising. 
This half of the story is substantially cor- 
rect, except that the interchanges cost 
$137,000 less than the Digest claims. The 
untold half of the story is that the three- 
interchange solution to the problem of 
connecting the local roads with the inter- 
state highway is the cheapest solution. 
The highway runs through the narrow 
Truckee River canyon where, because of the 
extremely limited usable area in the can- 
yon, it would have been quite costly to 
build the frontage roads needed to connect 
the local roads to a single interchange. 

Point No. 2 introduces the hurryup“ 
theory; that there is such a great rush to 
spend the interstate money that misman- 
agement and waste abound. Again the 
“horrible example“ method is used to estab- 
lish the theory. 

In this category, the prize example is the 
matter of vertical clearances, as alred by 
the Blatnik committee last February. The 
Digest tells it this way: 

“In July 1956 the Secretary of Commerce 
and a committee of State highway officials— 
with no representatives from the Department 
of Defense—decided that a 14-foot minimum 
clearance all along the network would be 
fine. A telephone call to the Pentagon would 
have disclosed their error.” 
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This is not what happened, and a phone 
call to the Pentagon would have confirmed 
that the Defense Department was working 
in close cooperation with the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and was quite happy with the 14- 
foot minimum clearance, but actually this Is 
beside the point, 

The point, undeniably, is that it was not 
until 1960 that a new Defense Department 
position of the matter requiring a 16-foot 
clearance was put into effect (quite prompt- 
ly) by the Secretary of Commerce. The un- 
disputed fact is that It took the Defense De- 
partment quite a long time to arrive at the 
position that a 16-foot clearance was neces- 
eary. . 

Whether or not this long delay in arriving 
at a fixed policy was costly to the Govern- 
ment is a matter of opinion. It must be un- 
derstood that there is no magic number of 
feet for the accommodation of all military 
traffic. The Defense Department ‘has always 
recognized that a very small proportion of 
its freight must be detoured around low 
underpasses and that a few extremely large 
pieces of equipment be moved only on water- 
ways. 

The great bulk of tactical equipment Is 
designed for use abroad, where the underpass 
problem is more severe than in this country. 
In 1956, the Defense Department might have 
demanded a 20-foot clearance, with some 
justification, but also with more probable 
reason to be accused of extruyagance and 
waste. 

One good effect of the long discussion 
period was the development of the concept 
of requiring the 16-foot vertical clearance 
in urban areas only where there is no accept- 
able alternate route. On most urban seg- 
ments of the Interstate System, the more 
economical 14-foot minimum will prevail, 
with one bypass route designated for the 
16-foot minimum. 


It has not yet been determined how many 
14-foot structures will have to be raised. 
Assuming that all of them are raised, the 
cost would be $176 million, not the $730 
million figure which one western bullder 
is said to have furnished Reader's Digest. 

The Digest is in the company of many 
armchair critics in assuming that the em- 
ployment of consulting engineers by a State 
highway department is prima facile evidence 
of waste and mismanagement, It points 
out that consulting firms in several States 
have been large sums of money for 
highway work, without going so far as to 
say that any of them were overpaid. It 
does claim that consultants are usually paid 
a percentage of the cost of the project, and 
that, assuming consultants sometimes have 
a great deal to do with deciding whether 
the job will be an expensive one or a frugal 
one, “only a highly developed sense of ethics 
stands between (the consultant) and temp- 
tation.” 

Without documentation to back it up, the 
Digest's blast at the consultants has about 
the weight of bar-room gossip. The Bureau 
of Roads has this to say on the subject: 

“The use of consulting engineers for some 
of the work gives the States greater flexibil- 
ity; enables them to secure experts for spe- 
cialized situations; brings outside 
into solving problems; creates incentive for 
better production of the States forces by 
providing a yardstick of accomplishment; 
and enables work to be accomplished that 
would be impossible otherwise. The objec- 
tive has been to get the design work done 
as efficiently and effectively as possible. 
Plans developed by consultants nrust 
follow the same predetermined design stand- 
ards as those developed by regular State high- 
way forces and must be reviewed and ap- 
proved in the same manner.” 

Point No, 3 charges “collusion, chicanery, 
venality and graft.” 
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Again the Digest tells a horror story, but 
the pickings are pretty thin. It says, “No- 
body knows the enormity of the take to 
date, but more and more cases are coming 
to light.” Translation: “We haven't found 
much graft so far, but we've got until 1972 
to hunt for more.” 

Lacking anything better as examples, the 
Digest digs up a couple of dead horses. In 
Indiana, a unlon official was charged with 
making a quick profit of $78,802.80 on a high- 
way real estate deal back in 1956. Not one 
cent of Federal money was involved, and the 
State of Indiana has been repaid $78,416.29." 

Also cited as a hush-hush deal is the Tulsa 
bypass matter. Testimony before the Blat- 
nik committee indicated that the inspection 
procedures followed by State inspectors on 
the job left much to be desired, but there 
was no evidence whatever of any deal be- 
tween the contractor and the State em- 
ployees. 

“Others testified that overpayments to this 
one contractor are estimated at $524,000, and 
that the road, completed In 1958, is already 
starting to crack up in places,” the Digest 
says. 

There was, indeed, testimony from a pri- 
vate consulting engineer that he estimated 
the deficiency in materials placed in the 
Job at $524,689.15. It was a figure that evi- 
dently seemed high even to the Tulsa County 
prosecutor who hired the engineer, for he 
cut the estimate down to $138,289.35 before 
asking for indictments. The actual over- 
payment is still undetermined, The Bureau 
of Public Roads assuredly will take steps to 
recover any Federal money involved. 

A critical examination of the 
main line of the highway revealed that there 
was no evidence of any marked distress in 
excess of that found on similar projects, Ad- 
mittedly, this docs not necessarily mean it 
will not break up prematurely. 

The most significant point about the Okia- 
homa affair was overlooked completely by 
Reader's Digest. The point is that the Fed- 
eral Government, as represented by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, moved quickly to make 
corrections in its administrative machinery 
to eliminate the demonstrated weakness in 
the inspection procedure, while local author- 
ities had taken steps, even before the Blatnik 
committee investigators got wind of the sit- 
uation, to secure appropriate indictments, 

There have been remarkably few instances 
in which the administrative procedures 
have failed to adequately safeguard public 
funds. In those few instances, corrective 
action has been taken swiftly, 

This policy of rectifying errors as soon as 
they appear and taking the steps necessary 
to prevent recurrences seems sound and ade- 
quate. But the Digest proposes a different 
course of actlon—or inaction: 

“Some will undoubtedly urge that we 
proceed full speed ahead ‘for the good of 
the Nation.’ But perhaps it is time not to 
go ahead. Judging by the record to date, it 
is time to stop and evaluate, to make every 
possible effort to cut out the waste, graft, 
and stupidity, if that beautiful dream we 
all once had is to come true.“ 

The assumption here is that a committee 
of experts could examine the interstate 
program at leisure, review the record of the 
last 4 years, and come up with regulations 
to correct whatever administrative wenk- 
nesses were discovered. (How such a com- 
mittee might act to eliminate human stu- 
pidity is an interesting question.) The 
fact is that the program is constantly under- 
going a searching review in the Bureau of 
Publie Roads, in the Congress, in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, and in the State 
highway departments. 

Is this scrutiny sufficient to guarantee that 
the public’s highway investment will be 
made without wasting money? At least part 
of the answer is found in the fact that the 
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unit cost of highway construction is ac- 
tually lower today than it was 4 years ago. 
If it is true that substantial sums are being 
siphoned off by unscrupulous persons then 
it is hard to believe that the cost of highways 
Could decline during a period of general in- 
flation. It is equally hard to believe that 
State governments would participate in the 
construction of extravagantly designed 
highways in the face of the knowledge that 
the cost of maintaining such highways is a 
Permanent responsibility of the States, 
borne solely by them. 

It must also be considered that there are 
Some imposing extra costs involved in taking 
the time out for the leisurely review period 
Proposed by Reader’s Digest. In our growing 
country, right-of-way costs are increasing 
Steadlly. The longer we wait to acquire the 
real estate for our new highways the higher 
the prices. 

Construction costs have remained stable, 
but it is expecting a lot to anticipate that 
they will remain at their present low levels 
indefinitely. And, of course, the dollars and 
cents savings which are the result of modern 
highway construction are not realized until 
the highways sre built. 

Thus the Digest’s proposal amounts to a 
Matter of letting the dollars go down the 
drain while looking for some yet undiscoy- 
fred way of saving some pennies, One might 
as logically leave his car parked at home 
While he walks down the road trying to 
think of a cheaper substitute for gasoline. 

Such hiking would be nonsensical, of 
Course. But the Digest article is at least 95 
Percent nonsense, and it is being read in mil- 
lions of American homes where Reader's Di- 
gest is respect@d as a responsible publica- 
tion edited by men of good sense. 

When such a mish-mash as “Our Great 
Big Highway Bungle” can win a place in a 
Magazine of Reader's Digest's reputation, it 
is plain that the highway industry and the 
highway departments have failed to convey 
to the public an adequate understanding of 
the highway program, 


The House Rules Committee—Third 
House of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


< HON. JAMES C. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, several interesting editorials 
have recently appeared, discussing the 
role played by the House Rules Commit- 
tee in killing the school aid bill after it 
had been passed by both the House and 
the Senate. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post of June 24, 1960, an editorial 
from the Machinist of June 30, 1960, 
and a radio station WWDC editorial of 
aay 5, 1960. The texts of the editorials 

ow: 


From the Washington Post, June 24, 1960] 
THIRD House or CONGRESS 


The House Rules Committee—sometimes 
Called the third house of Congress—has 
vetoed Federal aid to education. This des- 
Potle body, created to serve as an expediter 
of legislation, has refused to let the House of 

esentatives confer with the Senate in 
order to seek accord on the details of a 
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„ 
measure which both Chambers have en- 
dorsed in principle. The President of the 
United States has sought this legislation as 
vital to the national welfare. The appro- 
pirate legislative committees of the House 
and Senate have exhaustively studied and 
approved it. Each Chamber debated its 
version of Federal aid thoroughly before 
passing it. Yet the Rules Committee says 
No.“ This is a veto which must be over- 
ridden, 

In January 1959, when the 86th Con- 
gress first assembled, a considerable number 
of Democratic liberals in the House under- 
took to limit the Rules Committee's power. 
They abandoned their campaign in return 
for a pledge that vital legislation would not 
be blocked by that committee. “We have 
received assurance from Speaker RAYBURN,” 
said Representative CHET HOLIFIELD as 
spokesman for the group, “that legislation 
which has been duly considered and reported 
by legislative committees will be brought be- 
fore the House for consideration within a 
reasonable period of time.“ The Speaker has 
a clear obligation now to redeem that pledge. 
Indeed, he faces a determination whether he 
or Rules Committee Chairman HOWARD 
Smurn is the leader of the House. 

Beyond the immediate matter of Federal 
aid to education lies the larger question 
whether Congress is to tolerate this kind of 
frustration in the future. What the fllibus- 
ter does periodically to the Senate the Rules 
Committee does, sometimes at the whim of 
its chairman, to the House. If the House 
continues to allow the Rules Committee to 
frustrate and obstruct it in this way, its 
Members will themselves stand condemned 
for using it as a device to evade the re- 
sponsibility of acting on vital legislation, 
and they will be guilty of an unconscionable 
betrayal of their constituents and of the 
democratic process. 

The country wants the Federal Govern- 
ment to give financial help to the public 
schools. It has sought this help—and recog- 
nized it as necessary—for more than a 
decade. Nearly 330,000 pupils in public ele- 
mentary schools were on half-day sessions 
during the 1959-60 school year. More than 
2 million other pupils were in overcrowded 
classrooms—classrooms in which there were 
more than 35 pupils each—and all the chil- 
dren thus housed were in some measure 
denied the educational opportunity they de- 
serve. This is the condition which the Rules 
Committee's tyranny is perpetuating. It is 
imperative that the House free itself—and 
find a way to act in the national interest. 


From the Machinist, June 30, 1960 
GRAVEDIGGERS re 


Let's face it, we Just don't understand the 
kind of men who say it’s un-American to 
spend taxpayers’ money to strengthen our 


public schools. 


In Washington, they say it's the principle 
of the thing, that school bulldings should 
be paid for by local funds. At home, the 
same people fight against school bond Issues 
that would provide local funds to build 
school buildings. z 

Seven of these men have arbitrarily for- 
bidden a conference committee of the House 
of Representatives from meeting with a sim- 
ilar committee from the Senate to work out 
differences in the aid to education bills 
adopted by the two branches of Congress. 

And these seven men have the authority 
to make their prohibition stick. They con- 
stitute a majority of the all-powerful House 
Rules Committee. 

Four of these men are Republicans: Car- 
ROLL Reece, of Tennessee; LeO ALLEN, of 
Illinois, CLARENCE Brown, of Ohio; and 
Hamer Buper, of Idaho. = 

Three of the men are Democrats: HOWARD 
Sars, of Virginia; WILLIAM COLMER, of Mis- 
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sissippi; and James TRIMBLE, of Arkansas, 

These men know the basic facts. They 
have been published and republished hun- 
dreds of times. They have been testified to 
by leaders of both parties, by school officials, 
by factfinding commissions. 

The fact is that our public school system 
is short 150,000 classrooms. In other words, 
our present public school system is trying 
to take care of about 5 million students 
more than it was built for. And, the number 
of children in school is increasing, 

Some of us believe that parents have a 
responsibility to provide their children with 
the best possible education. Some of us 
believe thet a nation that falls its children 
is tigging its own grave. 

Most Members of Congress agree with us, 
as did the five members of the Rules Com- 
mittee who voted to permit the conference. 
They are all Democrats: Ray MADDEN, of In- 
diana; JAMES DELANEY, of New York; Homer 
THORNGERRY. Of Texas; RICHARD BOLLING, of 
Missouri; and THOMAS O'Nem, of Massi- 
chusetts. 

The time has come for Congress to mod- 
ernize its rules and to strip the Rules Com- 
mittee of such arbitrary power to obstruct 
and thwart the will of the majority of our 
Representatives, 

WWDC Eorronzal.: Hovse RULES COMMITTEE 

It's not every day that a WWDO program 
provokes a hot debate in the Halls of Con- 
gress. But on June 30, members of thé 
House Rules Committee took considerable 
time to attack the remarks of Representative 
GERALD FLYNN made originally on the Steve 
Allison program. 

Many viewpolnts are aired on the Allison 
show. They are not the official editorial view 
of WWDC. But in this instance it seems to 
us that freshman Congressman FLYNN has 
made a valid criticism. 

It's all very well to say that over 90 per- 
cent of all legislation brought to the Rules 
Committee is cleared for House debate. But 
many bills that enjoy a wide support are 
killed there. Just recently a coalition of six 
men on the committee killed an aid-to- 
education bill, even though it had already 
passed both the House and Senate in sepa- 
rate versions. 

WWDO agrees with Representative FLYNN 
when he says: “Now is the time for a change 
in the Rules Committee so that these six 
men in the Nation do not have plenary 
power to bottle up, kill, and stifle legisla- 
tion that is vital to the American people.” 


We Need Cool Heads and Stronger 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
world in which we live and work and play 
is getting more dangerous day by day. It 
is impossible any longer to ignore the 
steady pressure of foreign ideologies on 
American life. The threat to freedom of 
thought and of action grows more vivid 
and more direct as turmoil rises in Africa 
and in nearby Cuba. Every day's issue 
of newspapers and every day’s reports on 
radio and TV offer new evidence of So- 
viet intransigence in parts of the world 
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hitherto counted on the side of demo- 
cratic freedom. Open threats to attack 
immediately any ally of the United 
States which dares to assist the deterrent 
program of this Nation have apparently 
paralyzed resolution in the smaller na- 
tions. Pakistan, Japan, Norway, Fin- 
land, and others have been subjected in 
rapid succession to the demand that they 
withdraw support to western civilization 
or suffer the consequences. Cuba is 
promised military assistance in the event 
of any American action to defend our 
rights in that next-door republic, and 
the Organization of American States is 
disinclined to raise any protest. In the 
Congo, direct Soviet intervention seems 
to be a present fact. From our view- 
point, the news is all bad. As the inter- 
national situation worsens, Communist 
confidence grows more blatant. Either 
they have succeeded in perpetrating a 
gigantic bluff, or they have the power to 
do what they say they intend to do. 

Public opinion in this country has al- 
ready assumed that the latter is the 
fact. As a consequence, anxiety over 
world security, even over our own na- 
tional security, is the No. 1 worry of 
a vast section of our people. How far 
behind the Russians are our military cap- 
abilities that they dare to taunt us on 
our very doorstep? What possibilities do 
we have of catching up with them? No 
domestic problem of inflation, of unem- 
ployment, of rising crime, of race rela- 
tions, serious as these problems really 
are, engages a fraction of our concern. 
Are we, too, being hypnotized by fear of 
the imminence of something dreadful 
which we are powerless to prevent? Has 
that greatest of all fear, the fear of fear, 
reduced us to administrative inaction 
and impotence? 

For a number of years prominent in- 
dividuals In and out of Government have 
been warning us of the danger and pro- 
testing a do-nothing policy. Some of 
them have felt compelled to resign key 
positions in administrative office or in 
military research and production in 
order to express disagreement with 
things as they are. They include high 
officers in the Armed Forces and some 
of the most eminent scientists engaged 
in atomic research and development. 
They are on both sides of the political 
fence. Governor Rockefeller has not 
hesitated to add his voice to the theme, 
and it was so strong and impressive that 
the Republican candidate for President 
was forced to yield as far as he dared. 

The President's budget for the fiscal 
year 1961 revealed that some $18 billion 
of funds previously appropriated for na- 
tional defense had not been expended. 
The major part of these unexpended 
sums were specifically designated for re- 
search and procurement. If they had 
been expended for the purposes in- 
tended, would our military position be 
now inferior to that of Russia? Would 
we be compelled to endure fearfully and 
helplessly the hostile movements of the 
Communists? In the face of our rapidly 
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declining power and influence in the 
world, we still persist in neglecting the 
all-out efforts necessary to reestablish 
ourselves. We hold fast to our foolish 
promise to abandon testing. While we 
claim overall superior deterrent power, we 
are admitting one by one our inferiority 
in specific arms. We know that in long- 
range missiles and in the ability to put 
into space heavy projectiles we are far 
behind the Russians. Now we are be- 
ginning to admit that we are also in- 
ferlor in submarines, in aircraft, and in 
paratroops. In what particular, then, 
are we superior? Our advanced bases in 
countries which are supposed to be our 
allies may soon have to be abandoned. 
On the other hand, the Russians may 
soon have similar bases within easy dis- 
tance of our borders. 

Perhaps worst of all, we have adver- 
tised that we never intend to use what 
power we have until and unless we are 
directly attacked. We propose to wait 
until the initial fury of the enemy has 
been unleashed on our cities and our 
factories and our bases, and then at- 
tempt to reply with what resources we 
have left. If we are inadequate while 
our forces are unimpaired, what will be 
our situation when a half or three-quar- 
ters of our striking power lies broken 
and in ashes? A recent appraisal of 
Russian plans assumes that their at- 
tack will be directed first of all at our 
military installations. They would hope 
to immobilize them with the first out- 
burst. Submarines and air force would 
then land troops and equipment which 
could seize our factories and our cities 
almost without opposition, and turn 
these to their own uses. ‘The sickening 
details, and they are too realistic to deny 
that they are practical, are too horrible 
to contemplate. Undoubtedly our enemy 
possesses accurate maps of every flying 
field, of every missile base, of every mili- 
tary installation whatsoever. With time 
on his hands to plan the details of every 
move, and with assurance that we will 
not interfere until after the event, he 
can choose the hour best suited to his 
purposes. What point is it that we are 
supposed to have warning systems in op- 
eration, and that those systems will give 
us 15 or 30 minutes before the attack 
falls? Missiles once sent on their way 
cannot be turned back or turned aside 


from their target. They will speed to 


their appointed destiny and the holo- 
caust will be upon us. 

Philosophers thousands of years ago 
looked forward to an age of reason, 
when men would use their intelligence 
and their divine humanity to avert the 
destructiveness of war. They knew that 
a few days of conflict could destroy more 
than a century of civilization could build 
up. Why cannot men spend their ener- 
gies and their ingenuity on building up 
instead of on tearing down? Unfortu- 
nately, to large and vigorous groups of 
human beings, war is a natural state of 
affairs. Whether we like it or not, naked 
force is the only thing respected. Pres- 
tige is earned and kept only by the abil- 
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ity to make good our word. The Com- 
munists believe that the kind of social 
organization they espouse is best for the 
world. They consider it realistic to im- 
pose that organization on the whole 
would because they know that as long 
as a different ideology is in existence 
their own is in peril They know also 
that the only way to secure acceptance 
of their system is by force. They do not 
entertain for an instant any conscienti- 
ous scruples in regard to methods that 
may be successful. Shall we abandon 
the field of realism to them? 

In the first great crisis of our na- 
tional history, when we were just enter- 
ing on our contest with England for our 
independence, there were many promi- 
nent citizens of this country who favored 
compromise and negotiation with the 
mother country. Patriots such as 
Thomas Paine and Patrick Henry and 
Samuel Adams argued ceaselessly that 
the time for compromise was past and 
that negotiation only resulted in further 
yielding and submission. Our position 
today is by no means dissimilar. We 
must stop fooling ourselves with the vain 
delusion of some kind of accommodation 
with communistic philosophy. We must 
begin at once a heroic effort to match 
the striking power of the Red world. 
Things have already gone far enough— 
too far. The sooner we initiate a show of 
force, the sooner will our prestige and 
influence begin to rise among the na- 
tions. 


The DeGasperi-Gruber Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
arisen a dispute between two nations— 
Italy and Austria—over the interpreta- 
tion of a treaty between those na- 
tions, the DeGasperi-Gruber agreement, 
signed in Paris September 5, 1946, which 
concerns Alto Adige, the Bolzano Prov- 
ince of Italy, which is known to Aus- 
trians as South Tyrol. 

The Government of Austria has 
claimed that Italy has acted in violation 
of the terms of the 1946 treaty, and on 
July 6, 1960, Austria submitted its argu- 
ment to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations for consideration at its 
session now underway in New York. 

The Italian Government, on the other 
hand, offered to submit its case to the 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague, as the principal judicial organ 
of the United Nations. 

At issue is the question of where the 
dispute should be resolved. 

It seems to me that since the dispute 
involves a treaty between the two na- 
tions, it would be best suited for presen- 
3 to the International Court of Jus- 

e. 
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Summary of the Record and Accomplish- 
ments of the Committee on Ways and 
Means During the 86th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the 86th 
Congress has witnessed a period of in- 
tensive activity and sound legislative ac- 
complishment on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Legislation 
Which is beneficial, meritorious, and 
fiscally sound has been reported by the 
Committee and enacted in all the major 
fields of the committee's jurisdiction. As 
Members of the House will recall, this 
jurisdiction is quite broad, since it covers 
legislation relating to, first, our Federal 
internal revenue laws; second, our Fed- 
eral social security laws; third, customs 
and tariff laws and programs, including 
reciprocal trade agreements; fourth, 
Measures relating to the management of 
the public debt; and, fifth, other impor- 
tant categories of legislation such as the 
Renegotiation Act, laws for the control 
of narcotics, legislation on the financing 
of the Federal-aid highway program, 
measures relating to the interest rate on 
Government obligations, and so forth. 

It is clear that the nature of the meas- 
ures falling within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means is such 
that this committee must always pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution, responsi- 
bility, and prudence. Laws on the sub- 
ject, of taxes, tariffs, social security, and 
fiscal matters generally personally affect 
the lives of every American citizen, and 
in all of these areas our committee must 
act with the highest degree of responsi- 
bility and statesmanship. On each of 
these subjects the committee must 
always bear in mind not only the im- 
Mediate effect of proposals upon which 
it may take favorable action, but it must 
also consider most carefully the long- 
Tange effect and impact of the proposals 
in addition to the relationship which the 
Precedent which it will set will bear to 
Other proposals which may be made 
Sometime in the future. 

Before proceeding to summarize and 
discuss the accomplishments of the com- 
mittee, I wish to take this opportunity 
and means of expressing publicly to the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means my appreciation for the consci- 
entlous and diligent manner with which 
they have approached their heavy re- 
Sponsibilities on the committee. As will 
be demonstrated from the statistics 
Which I shall subsequently set forth, the 
committee has applied itself diligently to 
the tasks before it in discharging its re- 
Sponsibilities to the Congress and to 
the American people. My colleagues on 
the committee have served ably and con- 
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scientiously, and during the course of 
the 86th Congress we have initiated and 
acted upon legislation which is meritori- 
ous and in the public interest. Mem- 
bers of the committee have not always 
agreed on all of the measures which have 
been reported by the committee, just as 
I have not always agreed with each and 
every such proposal, but this is the way 
the committee system operates and the 
results of our work during this session I 
am confident will stand the test of time. 

As I have heretofore indicated, due 
to the importance and complexities of 
the legislative measures which come be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
it is necessary for the committee to de- 
vote a great deal of time to a careful 
and full exploration of the issues in- 
volved and an evaluation of the ramifi- 
cations which any given proposal may 
have on the economy of the Nation prior 
to taking action. In the very nature of 
things, therefore, legislation in the fields 
of taxes, tariffs, and social security must 
be approached with great caution and 
requires thoroughgoing and time-con- 
suming preparation before results be- 
come apparent. 

In addition to pursuing to enactment 
major and minor legislation in the areas 
of its jurisdiction, the Committee on 
Ways and Means has conducted public 
hearings touching upon most facets of 
its legislative responsibilities. The com- 


- mittee also established three subcommit- 


tees which have had particular responsi- 
bility to maintain continuous watchful- 
ness over the administration of the laws 
within the jurisdiction of the committee 
by the administrative agencies concerned. 
Another major undertaking during this 
Congress was the initiation of a broad 
scale study of our entire Federal income 
tax system by the committee with a view 
toward consideration of the practical 
possibilities for constructive tax reform. 

Before reviewing in detail legislation 
which was favorably reported by the 
committee during this Congress and 
which was enacted into law, it may be 
of interest to consider pertinent statistics 
which disclose the intensive activity on 
the part of the committee during the two 
sessions completed. 

OVERALL STATISTICS OF COMMITTEE ACTIVITY 


During the 86th Congress there were 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means a total of 2,156 public bills and 
resolutions out of a total of 12,215 such 
bills and resolutions introduced in the 
House. The figures for this Congress are 
in accord with the pattern for the past 
several Congresses, since customarily the 
Committee on Ways and Means has re- 
ferred to it one-fifth to one-sixth of all 
the public bills and resolutions introduced 
in the House. Of the total of 2,156 such 
bills and resolutions, there were 1,184 tax 
bills, 347 tariff bills, 525 social security 
bills, and some 100 bills relating to other 
facets of the committee’s jurisdiction. 

During the 86th Congress the commit- 
tee favorably reported to the House of 
Representatives a total of 97 bills, which 
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total breaks down as follows: 55 tax bills, 
5 social security bills, 31 tariff bills, and 
6 miscellaneous bills. It should be noted 
that one major bill which the commit- 
tee orders reported will cover the subject 
encompassed in dozens of bills referred 
to it. Most of these measures which were 
reported by the committee to the House 
were passed by the House, the Senate, 
and were signed into law by the Presi- 
dent, 

It should be observed here that these 
statistics become more meaningful when 
it is realized that the customary method 
of operation of the Committee on Ways 
and Means is nat to enact piecemeal 
legislation in the area of its principal 
responsibilities, but rather to report to 
the House omnibus bills following care- 
ful consideration in executive session of 
all of the individual pending measures 
on a given subject. For example, while 
the statistics reveal that the Ways and 
Means Committee reported five social 
security bills to the House of Repre- 
sentatives during this Congress, it should 
be understood that one of the five con- 
sisted of the social security amendments 
of 1960 which consisted of a bill of 261 
Pages covering an extremely broad var- 
iety of aspects of the subject of social 
security and it resulted from a careful 
consideration of the some 500 social 
security bills pending before the com- 
mittee. 

For the further information of the 
Members, I shall insert at this point a 
table—table I—which shows a break- 
down of the measures referred to the 
committee, followed by another table 
table II—setting forth statistics on the 
status of bills referred to the committee 
during this Congress: 

Taste I.—Committee on Ways and Meane, 
86th Cong., Ist and 2d sess., Jan. 7, 1959, 
through Sept. 1, 1960 

Total number of bills introduced 
in House (public and private) 
through Sept, 1, 19600 

Total number of House joint reso- 
lutions introduced in House (pub- 


lie and private 808 
Total number of House concurrent 
resolutions introduced in House 
(public and private 747 
Total number of House resolutions 
introduced in House (public and 
Nn TTT 647 
EE 15, 506 


RUG OR areca teams cane 12,215 
Total number of private bills and res- 


Denn E O AA E 3,291 
h 15, 506 
Total number of bills referred to Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means through 
T — 2,058 
Total number of House joint resolu- 
tions referred „„. 15 
Total number of House concurrent 
resolutions referred-....--.-...-.- 82 
Total number of House resolutions 
Fred.... — 5 
Total number of Senate bills referred. 1 
A 2. 156 
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Legislation referred to Committee on Ways 
and Means, 86th Cong., Ist and 2d’ sess. 
Jan. 7, 1958, through Sept. 1, 1960 


2 3 

2 |v E 22 

2 Le Sb 

313. | a3 | 82 

3 23 31 312 

eje je |e le 
House bills 74 | 522 | 2,053 
House joint resolutions 2 2 15 
lonse concurrent roso: 

a. OS 2¹ 1 82 
House resolutions. .... 2 0 5 
Senate bills 1 0 1 

795 100 | 525 | 2,156 
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Tann Il.—Statistics on status of du re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 86th Cong. 
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lis passed 
Bills enacted into law. 
Bills vetoed. 


Norz.—Amendments to 1 Dill passed by the Senate 
(H.R, 4384) wore not accepted by the House. 
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Mr. Speaker, before proceeding to a 
substantive discussion of the legislation 
given favorable consideration by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I think 
it will also be of interest to indicate the 
time spent by the committee in terms 
of public and executive meetings of the 
committee. During the two sessions 
just completed the committee and its 
subcommittees conducted 80 days of 
public hearings and which resulted in 
the receipt of 8,210 pages of printed 
testimony. In addition to the public 
hearings, the committee spent 180 days 
in executive session considering legisla- 
tion and subject matters within its ju- 
risdiction. I am confident that this is 
a record of work which indicates that 
ours is one of the busiest committees of 
the House of Representatives. In this 
regard, I shall insert at this point a 
table showing the public hearings con- 
ducted by the committee during the 86th 
Congress—table IL: 


Tasix III. Public hearings, Committee on Ways and Means, 86th Cong. 
? 9 


Dates held 


Advisory group recommendations on chs. C, J, and K of the Internal Revenue Code.. -| Feb. 24, 25, 26, 27, sna nen 2, Zand 4, 10 4i 
Mineral treatment processes for percentuge depieti E a Sa as S R RESES Mar. 5, 6, 9, 10, and 11, 1050. ra aa så 
ean ye der poi . — T.. ——. — —— Apr. 7 8, 9, 10, 13, 10 pis, and 16, 1959_..... 95 
Extension of the Renegotintion Act 27, 28, and 29, 100 =. 19 
Public debt and tnterest rate ceiling on bonds. June 10, 11, and 12, 1950 16 
Investment Incentive Act (H.R. * x -| July 7, 8, and 9, z 52 
Kdt "s estate tax deduction (II. © July 10, 185 =. 8 
Hospital, nursing home, and surgical benefits for beneficiaries (II. R. es SARS SEI OA July 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, 1950. 86 
‘Taxation of exchanges and distributions want to antitrust decrees (II July 20 and 21, 1979. be i 
Highway trust fund and Federal-aid highway financing program July 22, 23, and 24, 10 64 
` Administration of the social security disability programm Nov. 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 13, 13 and 51 
discussions on Income tax revision, 166... . Nov. 14, 17,16 5 e ret ty 30, Dee. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 178 

Tax treatment of earnings of cooperatives ._........--..- ae ee a oe -| Feb, 1, 2, J. 4, and 5, 1900 tA 
Permanent suspension of duties on coarse wnòls.....-. Fed. 28, 1% . 9 
Revising tax on gains from sales of depreciable pariy H.R. ‘1911, II. R. 104 ae RIES Mar. 2, — — n 11 
Gross- up“ in connection with foreign tax it allowed domestic corporations on dividends from | Apr. II, 1900._......-......... 9 


a forelgu subsidiary (II. R. 10859, H, R. 10860). 


I am also inserting at the end of these 
remarks a complete table showing the 
status of all bills acted upon by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the 86th 
Congress—Appendix I. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ACTIVITY 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
under the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is charged with maintenance 
of continuing watchfulness over the ad- 
ministration of the laws within the juris- 
diction of the committee by the depart- 
ments and agencies concerned. In order 
to more effectively carry out its respon- 
sibilities in this respect, the committee 
in the early part of the first session of 
this Congress established three subcom- 
mittees, as follows: Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministration of the Internal Revenue 
Laws; Subcommittee on the Administra- 
tion of Foreign Trade Laws and Policy; 
Subcommittee on Administration of the 
Social Security Laws. These subcom- 
mittees were authorized and directed to 
maintain watchfulness over the admin- 
istration of the existing laws within their 
respective jurisdictions, and to keep the 
full committee advised. 

The time within which these subcom- 
mittees had to operate was somewhat 
limited, due to the very heavy schedule 
and agenda of the full Committee on 


Ways and Means. However, solid ac- 
complishments were obtained through 
these subcommittees, and constructive 
legislation by the full committee in sey- 
eral instances resulted therefrom. For 
example, the Subcommittee on Admin- 
istration of the Social Security Laws 
conducted an intensive study and review 
of the administration of the disability 
provisions of title II—OASDI—of the 
Social Security Act during the fall of 
1959, including a series of public hear- 
ings, and ultimately reported a number 
of findings and recommendations to the 
full committee, in addition to the pub- 
lication of a “Disability Insurance Fact- 
book.” The Social Security Amendments 
of 1960 contain several provisions re- 
sulting from the findings of the Social 
Security Subcommittee, for example, the 
elimination of the age 50 requirement 
as a qualification for disability insur- 
ance benefits. The membership of the 
three subcommittees follows: 
Subcommittee on Administration of 
the Internal Revenue Laws: WILBUR D. 
Mitts, Democrat, of Arkansas, chair- 
man; THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, Democrat, of 
Illinois; Evcenge J. Kxodit, Democrat, of 
New York; Frang IKanp, Democrat, of 
Texas; Noam M. Mason, Republican, of 
Illinois; Howarp H. BAKER, Republican, 


of Tennessee; James B. Urr, Republican, 
of California. 

Subcommittee on Administration of 
Foreign Trade Laws and Policy: HALE 
Boccs, Democrat, of Louisiana, chair- 
man; Ceci R. Kina, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; Frank M. KARSTEN, Democrat, of 
Missouri; THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, 
Democrat, of Michigan; James B. 
FRAZIER, JR., Democrat, of Tennessee, 
JohN W. Byrnes, Republican, of Wis- 
consin; Vrcror A. Knox, Republican, of 
Michigan; Bruce ALGER, Republican, of 
Texas; JOHN A. LAFORE, JR., Republican, 
of Pennsylvania. 

Subcommittee on Administration of 
the Social Security Laws: Burr P. Han- 
RISON, Democrat, of Virginia, chairman; 
A. S. HERLONG, JR., Democrat, of Florida; 
WILLIAM J. Green, JR., Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania; JohN C. Watts, Demo- 
erat, of Kentucky; LEE METCALF, Demo- 
crat, of Montana; THomas B. Curtiss, 
Republican, of Missouri; Jackson E. 
Betts, Republican, of Ohio; ALBERT H. 
Bosch, Republican, of New York. 

INCOME-TAX REVISION STUDY 


During this Congress, the Committee 
on Ways and Means initiated the first 
phase of a broad-scale study of our en- 
tire Federal income-tax structure and 
system with a view toward exploring the 
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Practical possibilities of broadening the 
tax base and lowering tax rates. 

The beginning of this study consisted, 
first, of the preparation of a document, 
Consisting of three volumes of prepared 
Papers, entitled “Tax Revision Com- 
Pendium,” which was printed and made 
available to the general public. A broad 
Tange of experience, training, knowledge, 
and ability was represented in the con- 
tributions made by the many experts in 
the field of Federal taxation who sub- 
Mitted the papers at the request of the 
Committee for inclusion in the three- 
Volume compendium. These individuals 
Were tax lawyers, accountants, univer- 
Sity professors, economists, as well as 
individuals from the fields of business, 
labor, and agriculture. This compen- 
dium was made widely available to the 
general public prior to the subsequent 
Phases of the study. 

Following the issuance of the compen- 
dium, the committee conducted a series 
Of panel discussions participated in by 
the contributors covering the various 
Principal areas which were the leading 
Subjects in the tax revision compendium. 
These public panel discussions ran for a 
Period of.5 weeks, during which time the 
Committee received the views, sugges- 
tions, and recommendations of approxi- 
Mately 175 individuals in 31 different 
Panels. There was opportunity during 
this operation Tor the panelists to state 

views and question one another and 

for the members of the committee to 
Question the various panelists on sug- 
Zest ions made. Following completion of 
the public panel discussions there subse- 
quently was printed and issued to the 
Public the full record of these discus- 
sions. This document entitled “Income 
Tax Revision Panel Discussions” was 
iven broad circulation, and intense in- 
was manifested in it by individuals 

en organizations throughout the Na- 

on. 

After completion of the public panel 
discussions I indicated in my closing 
Statement the nature of the work which 
Would be required as the next step in the 

road- scale study, as follows: 

The purpose of these discussions has been 
to explore the practical possibility of broad- 

the tax base and lowering tax rates. 
Some of the suggestions appear to offer some 
Practical possibilities; others do not. 
There must be an assessment of the yari- 
e issurs from the standpoint of their er- 
tct on fairness among taxpayers, on rev- 
enues, on economic growth, on economic 
atablity, and on ability to pay. Before there 
dan be any resolution of the issues raised by 
nese panel discussious, there must be a con- 
Sderable amount of study of all the prob- 
ms involved. 
uu uus. before any plan can be developed. 
W be necessary for the staffs of the com- 
ttee, the Joint Committee on Internal 

Venue Taxation, and the Treasury Depart- 
Ment to review and analyze the various sug- 
4 tions which have been made to us and 

ve the committee the benefit of their 
ble as to their feasibility and practica- 


Therefore, I am requesting the staffs to 
whee the compendium and the record 
m h was developed and provide the com- 

ttee such suggestions as they believe meet 
plete, Standards, After the staffs have com- 
ae d this study and analysis, and before 

¥ Overall general revision Proposal can be 
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reported by the committee, there will, as I 
have said in earlier statements, be hi 

and an opportunity for the interested public 
to express its views. 

It will not be possible for the staffs to com- 
plete this analysis in the remainder of this 
Congress. Thus, it will not be possible for 
the Committee on Ways and Means, itself, 
to give specific consideration in 1960 to any 
broad proposals of tax revision based on 
these discussions. 

It is certainly my thought that our tax 
rates are much too high from the standpoint 
of incentive and economic growth. I hope 
that as a result of these hearings and their 
analysis by the staffs, we will be able to find 
some means for making an adjustment in 
the tax rates through revision in the tax 
base while at the same time keeping the 
level of revenue collections sufficient to meet 
essential expenditure requirements. 
LEGISLATION TO STRENGTHEN AND AID SMALL 

BUSINESS 

Before proceeding to a discussion of 
the major legislation reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I will 
briefly mention at this point several 
measures which received favorable con- 
sideration by the committee which in the 
aggregate will result in material assist- 
ance to small business enterprises 
throughout the Nation. 

As may be recalled, the committee has 
properly been concerned for the past 
several years with the continued main- 
tenance of opportunities for successful 
operation for the Nation’s small business 
activities. Without undertaking to 
enumerate these measures in any order 
of relative importance, the following are 
worthy of mention: Legislation pro- 
viding that for purposes of the law re- 
lating to the payment of the excise tax 
on gasoline, wholesale distributors of 
gasoline are to be treated as producers. 
Under this legislation, a hardship previ- 
ously existing with regard to the pay- 
ment of the excise tax by independent 
distributors and jobbers on evaporated 
or lost gasoline will be effectively re- 
moved. Second, the committee favor- 
ably reported and there has been enacted 
into law a measure to remove a hardship 
with regard to the taxation of so-called 
dealer reserves. This legislation, which 
is summarized at a later point, should be 
of material benefit in assisting not only 
dealers in automobiles, but also dealers 
in other forms of personal and real prop- 
erty. For the most part, these are all 
small business enterprises. Third, the 
committee acted to amend the laws 
relative to the tax treatment of ex- 
penditures made to determine the 
presence, location, quantity, or qual- 
ity of any deposit of ore or other 
mineral—except oil and gas. Prior law 
provided for a maximum deduction 
which might be taken for any one year 
of $100,000 but for no more than 4 
years. The legislation approved by the 
committee would remove the 4-year 
limitation while maintaining an overall 
limit of $400,000. This legislation would, 
therefore, assist the small enterprises 
engaged in this form of activity. Still 
another provision of law which was 
agreed to by the committee, in the form 
of acceptance of Senate amendments to 
another House bill, was a change in the 
statute relating to the election of certain 
small business corporations as to their 
taxable status. 
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Specifically, this provision removed a 
hardship which had developed under 
prior law in determining the number of 
shareholders of a small business corpora- 
tion where a husband and wife owned 
stock jointly or as community property. 
Additionally, the law was clarified with 
regard to the definition of a small busi- 
ness corporation. Finally, these amend- 
ments also included a provision to ex- 
empt small-business investment com- 
panies from the personal holding com- 
pany tax, a measure which was requested 
by the Small Business Administration. 
A further example of legislation which 
would prove to be of particular assist- 
ance to small business enterprises pro- 
vided for the reduction of the cabaret 
tax from 20 percent to 10 percent. The 
20-percent tax was considered to be dis- 
criminatory since the rates of practically 
all of the other ad yalorem excise taxes 
did not exceed 10 percent, and, more- 
over, the high rate of tax was believed to 
have been a substantial deterrent to the 
employment of musicians and other en- 
tertainers, and thus a restrictive in- 
fluence on the continued operation of 
many small business establishments in 
the restaurant and entertainment fields. 
Still another example of legislation 
which would be of specific benefit to 
small business enterprises provided for 
& reduction in the 5-cent-a-pound tax 
to 1 cent a pound in the case of the sale 
of laminated tires not of the type used 
on highway vehicles, where the tires con- 
sist wholly of scrap rubber from used 
tire casings and have an internal metal 


- fastening agent, The laminated tire in- 


dustry is both a new and a small industry 
and this removal of the discriminatory 
impact of the tire tax should assist this 
small industry to further develop by re- 
moving the competitive disadvantage. 

The foregoing is not intended to be a 
complete or exhaustive discussion of all 
of the measures which the committce 
favorably acted upon which will benefit 
small business, but merely to list a few 
examples of such measures as indicative 
of the committee's solicitous regard for 
the importance of and 
strengthening small business enterprises 
in our great Nation. 

BRIEF OVERALL SUMMARY OF MAJOR BILLS 

ENACTED 

The following measures might well be 
classed in the category of major legis- 
lation which was favorably reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
which was enacted into law during the 
86th Congress: The Life Insurance Com- 
pany Tax Act of 1959; the Public Debt 
Act of 1959; the financing provisions of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1959; a 
bill permitting the issuance under speci- 
fied circumstances of series E and H U.S. 
savings bonds at interest rates above the 
existing maximum, and so forth; a bill 
making technical changes in certain ex- 
cise tax laws; the extension of the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951; the Tax Rate 
Extension Act of 1959; the Narcotics 
Manufacturing Act of 1960; the Public 
Debt and Tax Rate Extension Act of 
1960; and the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1960. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means favorably 
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reported several major measures most of 
which passed the House of Represent- 
atives but which, due to various circum- 
stances, failed to complete the legislative 
journey through the Senate and thus 
failed of enactment. Among these 
should be mentioned the Self-Employed 
Individuals’ Retirement Act of 1959; the 
Foreign Investment Incentive Act of 
1960; a bill to make technical revisions 
in the income tax provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code relating to estates, 
trusts, partners, and partnerships; and 
a bill relating to interest rate restrictions 
on bonds of the United States. 

A brief summary of each of the major 
measures enumerated above which were 
enacted into law follows: 

BR, 4245, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW NO, 
86-69, SIGNED JUNE 25, 1959 


The Life Insurance Company Tax Act 
of 1959 provided the most comprehensive 
revision of the taxation of life insurance 
companies since 1921. In 1921, life in- 
surance companies were taxed only on a 
portion of their investment income. 
The portion taxable broadly represented 
the amount of investment income over 
and above the company’s requirements 
for adding interest to life insurance re- 
serves. This excess portion has in the 
past been computed on the basis of for- 
mulas derived from the aggregate indus- 
try experience. Since 1921, the life in- 
surance companies paid no tax on their 
so-called underwriting income, that is, 
the excess of their premium income over 
their expenses and their provisions for 
death benefits and additions to reserves. 

The new life insurance company tax 
law makes two fundamental changes. 
The law provides that the tax will be 
based only in part on the company’s in- 
vestment income, and in part on the 
company’s underwriting income. In 
computing the taxable portion of the in- 
vestment income, the law avoids the use 
of industry-wide formulas and provides 
a method whereby each company’s in- 
vestment income tax liability is based 
upon its own investment experience, 

To explain the new law more specifi- 
cally, the investment income tax is con- 
tained in the so-called phase one tax. 
For purposes of this tax, the company 
first determines its net investment in- 
come, that is, the total of interest, divi- 
dents, and the like, minus investment ex- 
penses. From this, it is permitted a re- 
serve interest deduction computed by 
multiplying its adjusted reserves by its 
earnings rate. The earnings rate is the 
lower of its current earnings rate or the 
average of its earnings rate over the 
previous 5 years. The adjusted reserves 
are the book reserves adjusted to elimi- 
nate the effect of the company’s arbi- 
trary reserve interest assumption. 

The so-called phase 2 of the tax is 
based upon the company’s actual net 
gain from operations which is, gener- 
ally speaking, its total income. ‘This 
total income figure is derived from the 
company’s own books with certain ad- 
justments. If the total income exceeds 
the phase 1 tax base, the company must 
add to its taxable income from phase 
1 one-half of the difference. ‘If the total 
income is less than the phase 1 tax base, 
the company may subtract the differ- 
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ence, after limiting its deduction for pol- 
icyholder dividends to a maximum of 
$250,000. 

To comment on the second alterna- 
tive first, it should be pointed out that 
the new law for the first time since 1921 
provides that the life insurance com- 
pany's tax may go down when the com- 
pany's actual operations show losses. It 
has been a feature of the investment 
income tax approach that many new and 
small life insurance companies have had 
to pay substantial taxes on their invest- 
ment income in years when their own 
books showed an aggregate loss. For 
this reason, the new tax law will be of 
great benefit to many new and small life 
insurance companies. 

In the case of life insurance companies 
whose aggregate income is in excess of 
the tax base from phase 1, it was ex- 
plained that they will be taxable cur- 
rently on only one-half of this differ- 
ence. The other half will, so to speak, 
be available as a reserve to meet future 
contingencies and will be added to the 
tax base at any time that it is actually 
paid out to shareholders. 


The bill also contained a number of 
provisions dealing with special situations 
that might arise in the life insurance 
industry. 

H.R. 7749, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-74, 
SIGNED JUNE 30, 1959 

This bill, which became law without 
amendment, provided for an increase in 
the permanent debt ceiling of $2 billion, 
to $285 billion, and for an additional 
temporary increase of $10 billion for 1 
year, making the debt ceiling $295 bil- 
lion to June 30, 1960. 

The administration had requested that 
the permanent ceiling be raised to $288 
billion, with an additional 
increase for fiscal year 1960 of $7 billion. 
The committee, however, did not con- 
sider it necessary or advisable to raise 
the permanent ceiling to the full extent 
requested by the administration, and in 
subsequent testimony the Secretary of 
the Treasury indicated to the Senate 
Finance Committee that the provisions 
of the bill reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means were workable in 
terms of Treasury requirements, and 
acceptable to the administration. 

TITLE IT OF H.R. 8678; PUBLIC LAW 86-342, 

SIGNED SEPTEMBER 21, 1959. 


One quite significant and important 
action of the Committee on Ways and 
Means was the development of title II 
of H.R. 8678, provided financing provi- 
sions to secure additional revenue for 
the Federal-aid highway program, which 
is financed through the highway trust 
fund. While the bill H.R. 8678 was 
formally reported by the Committee on 
Public Works, title II thereof was de- 
veloped and drafted by the Committee 
on Ways and Means in accordance with 
& prior agreement which had been 
worked out by the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Committee on Public 
Works. Likewise, the material con- 
tained in title II of the House report 
which accompanied the bill was devel- 
oped and drafted by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

It was drawn to the attention of the 
committee during the course of the first 
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session that an immediate problem with 
regard to financing the Federal-aid 
highway program was in evidence in 
that without legislation providing fur- 
ther funds for the program, it was esti- 
mated that there would be a deficit in 
the highway trust fund by the end of 
fiscal year 1960 of some $490 million, 
and at the end of the fiscal year 1961, 
an accumulated deficit of $980 million 
would be in prospect even if no further 
apportionments were made. 

Legislation, therefore, was urgently 
necessary to provide additional financ- 
ing for the highway trust fund to meet 
this immediate problem. 

Title II of H.R. 8678, therefore, con- 
tained a solution for the financing prob- 
lems and enabled the continuance of the 
Federal-aid highway program at a level 
commensurate with completion of the 
program and the needs of the economy. 
Specifically, title II of H.R. 8678 pro- 
vided for the imposition of an additional 
1-cent-per-gallon tax on gasoline, diesel 
fuel, and special motor fuels, for the 
21-month period beginning October 1, 
1959, and ending June 30, 1961, and 
allocation to the highway trust fund of 
5 percentage points of the manufac- 
turer’s excise tax on passenger cars, and 
so forth, and of 5 percentage points of 
the tax on auto parts and accessories 
for the 3-year period beginning July 1, 
1961, and ending June 30, 1964. The 
additional revenue provided by title II, 
combined with the existing revenues of 
the trust fund, should make possible ap- 
portionments for the Interstate System 
of $1.8 billion for the fiscal year 1961 
and $2 billion for the fiscal year 1962, in 
addition to the $2.5 billion of apportion- 
ments which had already been made for 
the fiscal year 1960. These apportion- 
ments can be made without suspension 
of the limitation on the trust fund, 
which is the so-called Byrd amendment. 
H.R. 9035, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-346, 

SIGNED SEPTEMBER 22, 1959 

This bill made a number of changes 
in the laws relating to savings bond in- 
terest rates and other aspects of debt 
management: 

First, it permits the maximum interest 
rate or investment vield limitation of 
3.26 percent on series E and H savings 
bonds to be exceeded where there is a 
finding by the President that the na- 
tional interest so requires. The bill also 
authorizes increasing the interest rates 
on outstanding series E and H savings 
bonds, In this case also, the existing 
maximum limitation of 3.26 percent on 
these bonds may be exceeded but only 
in the case of a finding by the President 
that the national interest so requires. 
A Senate amendment to this section of 
the bill, which was accepted by the 
House, added a proviso that in no event 
may the interest rate or the investment 
yield on these bonds exceed 4½ percent 
per annum. 

Second, the bill adds a new section to 
the Internal Revenue Code providing for 
nonrecognition of gain or loss on the 
exchange of U.S. obligations when so 
provided by regulations. This is in- 
tended to aid the Government in its at- 
tempts to achieve a better balance in the 
debt structure by facilitating the re- 
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financing of outstanding securities in 
advance of their final maturities. 

Third, the bill authorizes the issuance 
of obligations of the United States to 
Government trust funds at the issue 
Price, whether or not at par. Under 
existing law in the case of certain trust 
funds these obligations may be issued 
to the funds only at par. 

Fourth, the bill makes it clear that 
both the principal and interest on U.S. 
Obligations are exempt from all State 
taxes except nondiseriminatory fran- 
ehise, et cetera, taxes. 

Fifth, the bill relieves from liability to 
the U.S. Government agents who erro- 
neously paid U.S. bonds if they did not 
receive written notice from the United 
States within 10 years from the date of 
the erroneous payment. 

This legislation was quite important to 
the millions of American citizens who 
Purchase and hold series E- and H-sav- 
ings bonds, since it will permit an in- 
Crease in the interest rate payable to 
these individuals on this important type 
of sayings, if the President finds that 
the national interest will thereby be 
served. The legislation will further en- 
Courage investment in these bonds by 
Our individual citizens, and will permit 
them to continue to participate in this 
Vitally important savings program. It 
will assist the, Treasury in the manage- 
Ment of the public debt. 

H.R. 8723, BY MR. HARRISON; PUBLIC LAW 

80-344; SIGNED SEPTEMBER 21, 1959 

In 1958 the Congress passed the Ex- 
Cise Tax Technical Changes Act of 1958, 
Which constituted a comprehensive re- 
vision of the technical and administra- 
tive provisions of the Federal excise 
taxes. In a technical revision of this 
Magnitude, almost of necessity there are 

es made which after experience in 
actual operations will require further 
Modifications. The purpose of H.R. 8725, 
as amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, was to effect six such modi- 
fications which experience under the 
1958 act has shown to be required. These 
changes amend the provisions 
relating to the retailers’ excise tax on 
Jewelry, the exemptions from excise 
taxes for nonprofit educational organi- 
Zations, the club dues tax, the tax on 
Communications as it relates to common 
Carriers and communication companies, 
the basis of the documentary stamp tax 
the case of transfers of stock rights 
or warrants, and the occupational tax 
Applicable to so-called claw, crane, or 
digger machines in certain cases. 

This legislation, which was favored by 
the Department, became law 
in the form reported by the committee. 
HR, 7066, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-89, 

SIGNED JULY 13, 1959 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill 
Provided for an extension of renegotia- 
tion authority for 4 years to June 30, 
1963. Certain other amendments were 
Contained in the bill which the commit- 

was of the opinion would be of bene- 
fit to industry as well as contributing to 
the administration of the act. These 
related to the factors to be considered 
in determining excessive profits, the pro- 
Vision for carryforward of losses on re- 
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negotiable business, the statements re- 
quired to be furnished by the Renego- 
tiation Board, proceedings before the 
Tax Court in renegotiation cases, and 
review of Tax Court decisions in such 
cases. 

The Senate amended the House bill 
substantially, and it was sent to con- 
ference. Under the conference agree- 
ment, which was accepted by both 
bodies, a 3-year extension of renegotia- 
tion authority was provided, to June 30, 
1962. In addition, a 5-year carryfor- 
ward to fiscal years ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, of renegotiation losses was 
provided, in the case of losses arising in 
fiscal years ending on or after Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. An increase in the com- 
pensation of the General Counsel of the 
Renegotiation Board was provided, to 
$19,000 per annum. Further, certain 
studies of procurement policies and 
practices, the Renegotiation Act, and 
the policies and practices of the Re- 
negotiation Board were directed to be 
made. The overall report developed 
from these studies is to be made not 
later than March 31, 1961. 

HR. 7523, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-75, 

f SIGNED JUNE 30, 1959 5 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittees on Ways and Means, and as the 
bill passed the House, it would have 
provided a I-year extension, to July 1, 
1960, of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax 
rates—the so-called Korean increases, 
including the increased rates on dis- 
tilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, pas- 
senger automobiles, and automobile 
parts and accessories. The legislation 
was designed to implement the request 
of the administration that these rates 
be continued for another year. 

The Senate, while approving the pro- 
visions of the House bill, added several 
amendments. These included the re- 
peal, as of July 1, 1960, of the excise 
taxes on communication services, the 
repeal of the tax on transportation of 
persons, the repeal of the 4 percent 
credit against tax presently provided for 
dividend income, and other amendments 
relating to the Federal share in certain 
public assistance programs under the 
social security law. 

Under the conference agreement, and 
as the bill became law, the bill in addi- 
tion to providing a 1-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal-tax rate 
and the excise-tax rates referred to 
above, provided that the tax on trans- 
portation of persons be reduced to 5 per- 
cent as of July 1, 1960, and that the tax 
on general—local—telephone service be 
repealed as of July 1, 1960. 

H.. 529, BY MR. KARSTEN: PUBLIC LAW 86-429, 
SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 


This bill, as reported to the House by 


the Committee on Ways and Means, was 


designed to give full effect to treaty ob- 
ligations of the United States to limit 
exclusively to medical and scientific pur- 
poses the manufacture of narcotic drugs 
and to require that such manufacture 
be restricted to persons and premises 
that have been licensed for the purpose. 
It was also designed to amend the Nar- 
cotic Drugs Import and Export Act to 
bring the regulations of exports in con- 
formity with current treaty obligations, 
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and to permit the importation and ex- 
portation of certain narcotic drugs for 
scientific research purposes. It estab- 
lished a comprehensive system of licens- 
ing and control over the manufacture, 
distribution, and use of both natural and 
synthetic narcotic drugs. 

The committee received favorable re- 
ports on this legislation from the De- 
partments of State and the Treasury, 
and it had the approval of the pharma- 
ceutical industry. The committee was 
of the opinion that enactment of this 
legislation would be of assistance to the 
agencies charged with administering our 
narcotic control laws and treaties, and 
would be beneficial to the citizens of our 
Nation. 

The Senate amended the bill only with 
respect to certain effective dates, and 
the House concurred in these amend- 
ments. 

H.R. 12381. BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-564, 
SIGNED JUNE 30, 1960 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill 
contained two titles. Title I provided 
for a temporary increase, for a period of 
1 year, of $8 billion in the statutory debt 
limit. The permanent debt limitation 
remained, under the bill, at $285 billion, 
and the temporary limit was decreased 
from the existing $295 billion to $293 
billion, through June 30, 1961. 

The second title of the bill provided 
for a 1-year continuation, to July 1, 1961, 
of certain existing tax rates, including 
the 52 percent corporate income tax rate 
and the existing rates of excise tax on 
distilled spirits, beer, wine, cigarettes, 
passenger cars, automobile parts and 
accessories, general telephone service, 
and transportation of persons. 

The Senate, in addition to adopting 
the provisions of the House bill, added a 
new title III to the bill, containing sev- 
eral sections. Under the conference 
agreement and as the legislation became 
law, the bill provided, in addition to the 
provisions of the House bill, for, first, an 
investigation and report—as soon as 
practicable during the 87th Congress— 
by the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation with respect to the 
treatment of entertainment and certain 
other expenses, with recommendations 
for eny changes in the law and adminis- 
trative practices which in the judgment 
of the joint committee are necessary or 
appropriate. This section also provided 
for a report by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the results of the enforce- 
ment program of the Internal Revenue 
Service relating to the deduction as ordi- 
nary and necessary business expenses of 
expenses for entertainment, travel, club 
dues, et cetera, together with such rec- 
ommendations as the Secretary consid- 
ers necessary or appropriate to avoid 
misuse of the business expense deduc- 
tion; and, second, amendment to section 
613 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, relating to the depletion rate for 
certain clays and to the treatment proc- 
esses considered as mining for computing 
percentage depletion in the case of min- 
erals and ores. A public hearing had 
previously been held by the Committee 
on Ways and Means on the legislation 
proposed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury relating to this subject. 
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H.R. 12580, BY ME. MILLS, PUBLIC LAW 86-778, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 13, 1960 (SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1960) 

I. OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE PROVISIONS (TITLE II OF SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY ACT) 


A. Disability insurance, removal of age 


50 requirement: Disability insurance 
benefits will be provided for workers un- 
der the age of 50, and for their depend- 
ents, on the same basis as such benefits 
are provided for disabled workers aged 
50 to 65 and their dependents. Approxi- 
mately 125,000 disabled persons and 125,- 
000 dependents will qualify for benefits 
beginning for the month of November 
1960. 

B. Disability insurance, broadening of 
the applicability of the trial work period 
as an incentive to rehabilitation: Pro- 
vision is made for extending the 12- 
month period of trial work, during which 
benefits are continued for all disabled 
workers who attempt to return to work, 
rather than limiting this trial work pro- 
vision only to those who seek to rehabili- 
tate themselves under the former Fed- 
eral-State vocational rehabilitation plan, 
as in prior law. If, after 9 months of 
trial work—not necessarily consecu- 
tive—the beneficiary has demonstrated 
that he is no longer disabled within the 
meaning of the law, he will receive bene- 
fits for an additional 3 months, Any 
beneficiary—whether or not he has at- 
tempted to work—who has been deter- 
mined to be no longer disabled within the 
meaning of the law, will be given an ad- 
ditional 3 months of benefits as above. 
Effective October 1960. 

C. Disability insurance, elimination of 
a second 6-month waiting period before 
paying benefits: A disabled worker whe 
regains his ability to work but again be- 
comes disabled within 5 years, will not 
be required to wait through a second 6- 
month waiting period before his benefits 
will be resumed. Under prior law a 6- 
month waiting period is required before 
any disability insurance benefits can be- 
gin. Effective September 1960. 

D. Disability insurance, children who 
become dependent after worker's dis- 
ability: Dependents benefits are pro- 
vided to a child who is born, or who be- 
comes the worker’s stepchild, after the 
worker becomes disabled or who is 
adopted within 2 years after the worker 
becomes entitled to disability benefits if 
the child was living with the worker at 
the time of disability or if adoption pro- 
ceedings had been started at that time. 
The amendment would be effective as if 
it had been enacted by the 1958 amend- 
ments—that is, for months after August 
1958, based on applications filed on or 
after that date. This corrects a techni- 
cal flaw of the previous law. 

E. Disability insurance, alternative in- 
sured status requirement: Under existing 
law an individual must have 20 quarters 
of coverage out of the last 40 quarters— 
5 out of 10 years—elapsing before his dis- 
ability. The amendment would provide 
an alternative insured status require- 
ment for a few individuals who would 
have, first, 20 quarters of coverage—at 
least 6 quarters earned after 1950—at 
any time; and second, quarters of cover- 
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age in all quarters elapsing after 1950 up 
to the quarter in which be comes dis- 
abled. Effective for benefits payable Oc- 
tober 1960. 

F. Liberalization of requirements for 
insured status for older people: Some 
400,000 individuals not now eligible for 
benefits can qualify immediately under 
the amendment which requires only one 
quarter of coverage—acquired at any 
time—for every three quarters elapsing 
after 1950 and up to retirement age, pro- 
vided they meet the minimum require- 
ment of six quarters of coverage. Pres- 
ent law requires one quarter out of every 
two quarters. By January 1, 1960, it is 
estimated that 1 million persons will be 
added to the rolls as a result of this 
provision. 

The following table shows the number 
of quarters of coverage required under 
prior law, and under the law as amended, 
effective for benefits starting with Octo- 
ber 1960: 


Required quartors 


Year of death, disability, or attain- 
ment of retirement nge 


Prior 
law 


1960 
amend- 
ments 
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G. Earnings limitation—retirement 
test: The earnings limitation —retire- 
ment test —for people receiving social 
security benefits was revised so that 
earnings up to $1,200 a year are exempt 
—as in prior law—but $1 of benefits is 
deducted for each $2 earned between 
$1,200 and $1,500 and deductions are on 
a $1 for $1 basis above $1,500. - This 
change overcomes a feature of former 
law which, in deducting 1 month’s bene- 
fit for each $80, or fraction thereof, 
above $1,200, could result in an actual 
loss of more money in benefits than he 
earned over the limit. For example, in 
the case of a retired worker whose bene- 
fit is $100 a month and whose wife is re- 
ceiving $50 a month: Under former law, 
if his annual earnings reached $1,210, 
the $10 in excess of $1,200 cancels the 
total family benefit of $150 a month. 
Under the new law, the family” would 
lose just $5 (half of the $10 in excess of 
$1,200) instead of $150. Effective in cal- 
endar 1961 and thereafter. 

H. Benefits for survivors of workers 
who died before 1940: Some 25,000 per- 
sons, most of them widows aged 75 and 
over, will be eligible for benefits as sur- 
vivors of workers who died prior to 1940 
and who had at least 6 quarters of cov- 
ered work. Effective for October 1960. 

I. Increase in children’s benefits: 
About 400,000 children will get some in- 
crease in benefits as a result of the in- 
crease in the amount of children's bene- 
fits to 75 percent of the worker's benefit 
subject to the family maximum. Former 
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law paid 50 percent of the worker's bene- 
fit to each child and divided another 25 
percent of the worker’s benefit between 
eligible children, subject to the same 
family maximum. Effective for Decem- 
ber 1960. 

J. Removal of family employment ex- 
clusion: Service performed after 1960 by 
parents in the employ of a son or daugh- 
ter would be covered, other than service 
not in the course of the employer's trade 
or business or domestic service in the 
private home of the employer, Prior 
law excluded such coverage. 

K. Coverage extended to Guam and 
American Samoa: Coverage is extended 
to Guam and American Samoa, in addi- 
tion to present coverage which includes 
the 50 States, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands, and the District of Columbia. 
Effective for employees on January 1, 
1961 and for the self-employed for tax- 
able years after 1960. 

L. Extension of time within which 
present ministers may elect coverage: An 
estimated 60,000 present ministers can 
elect coverage under the program as a 
result of an extension of the period of 
time for filing a certificate. Generally 
ministers will have until April 15, 1962, 
in which to elect coverage. 

M. Coverage of U.S. citizens in the em- 
ploy of foreign governments and interna- 
tional organizations within the United 
States: Such employees would be covered 
on a compulsory basis and under the pro- 
visions applicable to the self-employed, 
effective for taxable years ending after 
1960. This employment has heretofore 
not been covered because the United 
States cannot levy the employer tax of 
the program upon foreign governments 
or international organizations. Cover- 
age of these employees, as self-employed, 
was deemed “a practical solution to the 
unique problem of covering American 
citizens employed by such governments 
and organizations’—House Report No. 
1799, 86th Congress, 2d session, page 22. 

N. Coverage of employees of State and 
local governments: 

First. Retroactive coverage: Allows 
State and local agreements entered into 
after 1959 to take effect as early as the 
first day of the fifth year before the cov- 
erage is agreed to, but not before Jan- 
uary 1, 1956. 

Second. Adds Texas to the list of 
States which can take advantage of the 
so-called split-system provision, which 
allows a State to divide a retirement sys- 
tem into two divisions, one to be com- 
posed of those persons who desire cover- 
age, and the other of persons who do not 
wish coverage. 

Third. Adds Virginia to the list of 
States which can cover policemen and 
firemen in positions under State and 
local retirement systems. 

Fourth. Makes certain technical 
amendments relating to a State’s liabil- 
ity for social security employer taxes, 
statute of limitations, and appeals pro- 
cedure; also takes care of various cover- 
age and validation of coverage problems 
in Maine, California, Mississippi, and 
Nebraska. 

O. Employees of nonprofit organiza- 
tions: Eliminates the requirement of 
prior law that two-thirds of the em- 
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Ployees of a nonprofit organization must 
consent to coverage before the organi- 
Zation can cover any employees who de- 
sire coverage. Under this change a non- 
Profit organization can, if it so desires, 
file a certificate electing to provide cov- 
erage for all employees hired in the fu- 
ture and those current employees, if any, 
Who wish to be covered. About 100,000 
employees of nonprofit organizations not 
how covered could qualify under this 
amendment. Effective for certificates 
filed after September enactment date. 
P. Miscellaneous changes affecting 
benefits of wives, widows, children, hus- 
bands, and widowers: Certain depend- 
ents and survivors of insured workers 
Would also benefit by provisions included 
in the amendments which, first, author- 
ize benefits for the spouse of an insured 
individual even though there was a legal 
impediment as defined preventing a valid 
Marriage, if he had gone through a mar- 
riage ceremony in the belief that it would 
Create a valid marriage and if the couple 
had been living together at the time; 
Second, reduce from 3 years to 1 year the 
Period required for marriage for a wife, 
husband, or stepchild of a retired or dis- 
abled worker to qualify for benefits; and, 
, assure- continuation of a child's 
right to a benefit based on the wage rec- 
Ord of his father, which is now voided 
if a stepfather was supporting him—and 
living with him—at the time his father 
75 or retired. Effective for September 
0. 
Q. Investment of the trust funds: To 
ve the status of the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance and disability 
ce trust funds in relation to their 
long-term commitments, the amend- 
Ments provide that the interest received 
on future obligations issued exclusively 
to the trust funds be related to the aver- 
age market yield of all marketable obli- 
Sations of the United States that are not 
due or callable for 4 or more years from 
the time at which the special obligations 
are issued. Under present law, the inter- 
est on special obligations issued for pur- 
chase by the trust funds is related to the 
Average coupon rates on outstanding 
Marketable obligations of the United 
States that are neither due nor callable 
Until after the expiration of 5 years from 
the date of original issue—thus relating 
the interest rate to the coupon rate that 
Prevailed at some time in the past. As 
à result of the formula in prior law, the 
average interest rate on special obliga- 
tion issued to the trust funds is now 
about 25% percent, while the average 
Yield on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions is above 4 percent. 
R. Advisory Council: The times at 
Which an Advisory Council on Social 
ty Financing is to study the 
stetus of the trust funds would be 
Changed so that an Advisory Council 
Will be appointed in 1963, 1966, and in 
every fifth year thereafter. The Coun- 
cil appointed during 1963 will study and 
report on all aspects of the program not 
Just financing. Previous law provided 
that these councils would be appointed 
Prior to each scheduled increase in the 
Contribution rates. 
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TI. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AMENDMENTS (NOT RE- 
LATED TO MEDICAL CARE) (TITLE I OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT) 

A. The amendments provide, at the 
option of the States until June 30, 1962, 
and on a mandatory basis thereafter, 
for the disregarding of additional 
earned income in determining need for 
aid-to-the-blind programs. At present, 
the first $50 per month of earned in- 
come is not taken into consideration. 
Under the amendment, the amount of 
earned income to be disregarded is in- 
creased to the first $85 per month plus 
one-half of that in excess of $85 per 
month. 

B. The amendments also postpone 
until June 30, 1964, the termination 
date of special legislation that provides 
for the approval of certain State plans 
for aid to the blind—Missouri and 
Pennsylvania—that do not meet all the 
requirements for State plans until title 
X. This legislation is now scheduled to 
expire on June 30, 1961, 

II. MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS 

(TITLE V OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT) 

A. Increased authorizations: The ceil- 
ings on the amounts authorized for an- 
nual appropriations were increased to 
$25 million for each of the three pro- 
grams under title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act. They represent an increase 
from the former amounts of $21,500,000 
for maternal and child health services, 
$20 million for crippled children’s serv- 
ices, and $17 million for child welfare 
services. 

B. Grants for special projects of re- 
gional or national significance in the 
field of maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s services: Grants for 
such special projects to be made di- 
rectly to institutions of higher learn- 
ing—as well as State agencies which 
now receive such grants—are authorized 
by the amendments. 

C. Grants for research or demonstra- 
tion projects in the field of child welfare: 
Grants are authorized to public or other 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
or to public and nonprofit agencies 
and organizations, for special research or 
demonstration projects on new methods 
or facilities which show promise of sub- 
stantial contribution to the advancement 
of child welfare services, particularly 
those on behalf of mentally retarded 
children. 

IV. THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM CHANGES 

A. Financing: The amendments, first, 
raise the net Federal unemployment 
tax—the tax that may not be offset by a 
credit for taxes paid under a State pro- 
gram—from three-tenths to four-tenths 
of 1 percent on the first $3,000 of cov- 
ered wages effective in 1961; second, pro- 
vide that the proceeds of this higher 
Federal tax after covering the adminis- 
trative expenses of the employment se- 
curity program will be available to build 
up a larger fund for advances to States 
whose reserves have been depleted; third, 
make additional improvements in the 
arrangements for administrative financ- 
ing; and, fourth, improve the operation 
of the Federal unemployment account by 
tightening the conditions pertaining to 
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eligibility for and repayment of ad- 
vances. 

B. Coverage: The amendments also 
extend the coverage of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program to several 
groups not presently covered, i.e., first, 
employees of certain instrumentalities 
of the United States which are neither 
wholly nor partially owned by the United 
States, including Federal Reserve banks, 
Federal credit unions, Federal land 
banks, and others; second, employees 
serving on or in connection with Ameri- 
can aircraft outside the United States; 
third, employees of feeder organizations 
all of whose profits are payable to non- 
profit organizations and employees of 
nonprofit organizations which are not 
exempt from income tax; and, fourth, 
certain employees of certain tax-exempt 
organizations, including agricultural and 
horticultural organizations, voluntary 
employee beneficiary associations, and 
fraternal beneficiary societies. 

In addition, the amendments provide 
that Puerto Rico will be treated as a 
State for the purposes of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program. 

4 V. MEDICAL CARE PROVISIONS 

The social security amendments of 
1960 contain a number of provisions de- 
signed to help meet the problems which 
face persons 65 years of age or older who 
cannot meet their medical expenses. 
This would be accomplished by one or 
the other—or both—of the two ap- 
proaches described below. 

The new legislation, which amends 
title I of the Social Security Act would 
first, authorize a new program—med- 
ical assistance for the aged—under 
which the Federal Government would 
provide funds on a matching basis to the 
States to assist them, in part, in provid- 
ing medical assistance for individuals 
who are not on old-age assistance but 
whose income and resources are insuf- 
ficient to meet the costs of necessary 
medical services, and, second, increase 
the rate of Federal financial participa- 
tion in the old-age assistance medical 
care programs for needy people so as to 
help improve those programs now oper- 
ating and to encourage States without 
such medical programs to undertake 
them. Federal funds under both ap- 
proaches would be available to the States 
for the quarter beginning October 1, 
1960. . 

It should be understood that the new 
program is for needy individuals who are 
not on old-age assistance; the other pro- 
yisions relate to persons who are on old- 
age assistance. 

Participation is optional with a State, 
and it would be free to participate in 
either or both programs, a- 
tion of such programs must be under a 
Single State agency. 

The historical State-Federal grant-in- 
aid method of the Social Security Act's 
public assistance program will be used. 
Participating States thus have broad 
latitude in determining eligibility for 
benefits as well as the scope and nature 
of medical services to be provided as long 
as their plans are approved by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare as complying with the requirements 
of Federal law. 
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For both programs Federal participa- 
tion would be restricted to vendor med- 
ical payments; that is, payments made by 
the States directly to the doctor, hospi- 
tal, et cetera, providing medical services. 
A. NEW PROGRAM OF MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 

THE AGED 

First. Eligibility for benefits: States 
entering the new program must comply 
with certain provisions of the law relat- 
ing to eligibility in order to qualify for 
Federal matching. The State plan must 
apply to persons aged 65 years of age and 
over. It must include “reasonable stand- 
ards, consistent with the objectives of 
this title, for determining eligibility.” 
The Senate report states: 

Under this program, it will be possible for 
States to provide medical services to individ- 
uals on the basis of an eligibility require- 
ment that is more liberal than that in effect 
for the States’ old-age assistance programs 
2. A State may, if it wishes, disregard 
in whole or part, the existence of any income 
or resources, of an individual for medical 
assistance. An individual who applies for 
medical assistance may be deemed eligible 
by the State notwithstanding the fact that 
he has a child who may be financially able to 
pay all or part of his care, or that he owns or 
has an equity in a homestead, or that he has 
some life insurance with a cash value, or 
that he is receiving an old-age insurance 
benefit, annuity, or retirement benefit. The 
State has wide latitude to establish the 
standard of need for medical assistance as 
long as it is a reasonable standard consistent 
with the objectives of the title * * *. The 
committee intends that States should set 
reasonable outer limits on the resources an 
individual may hold and still be found eli- 
gible for medical services (S. Rept. 1856, 86th 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 6-7). 


A State plan cannot require a pre- 
mium or enroliment fee as a condition of 
eligibility. It cannot impose property 
liens during the lifetime of the individ- 
ual receiving benefits (except pursuant 
to court judgment on account of benefits 
incorrectly paid), and any recovery pro- 
visions under the plan must be limited to 
the estate of the individual after his 
death and the death of his surviving 
spouse. 

The State plan must not impose a citi- 
zenship requirement which would. ex- 
clude a citizen of the United States or a 
requirement which excludes a resident 
of the State. It must also provide, to the 
extent required by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for in- 
clusion of residents of the State who are 
absent therefrom. 

Second. Scope of benefits: The State 
Plan for medical assistance for the aged 
may specify medical services of any 
scope and duration, provided that both 
institutional—hospitals, and so forth— 
and noninstitutional—outpatient clinics, 
and so forth—services are included. 

The law specifies that the Federal 
Government will share in the expense 
of providing any or all of the following 
kinds of medical services: First, inpa- 
tient hospital services; second, skilled 
nursing home services; third, physicians’ 
services; fourth, outpatient hospital or 
clinic services; fifth, home health care 
Services; sixth, private duty nursing 
Services; seventh, physical therapy and 
related services; eighth, dental services: 
ninth, laboratory and X-ray services; 
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tenth, prescribed drugs, eyeglasses, den- 
tures, and prosthetic devices; eleventh, 
diagnostic, screening, and preventive 
services; and, twelfth, any other medical 
care or remedial care recognized under 
State law. 

The Senate report states that “a State 
may, if it wishes, include medical serv- 
ices provided by osteopaths, chiroprac- 
tors, and optometrists, and remedial 
services provided by Christian Science 
practitioners"—Senate report, page 7. 

The Federal Government, as in the 
case of presently established public as- 
sistance programs, would not participate 
in respect to medical services furnished 
to an inmate in a nonmedical public in- 
stitution, or to patients in mental or tu- 
berculosis hospitals. However, included 
for purposes of Federal matching, will 
be the services, for his first 42 days of 
care, to a patient in a medical institu- 
tion—other than a tuberculosis or men- 
tal institution—as a result of a diagnosis 
of tuberculosis or psychosis. 

Third. Federal sharing: The Federal 
Government will share in the total ex- 
penditures made by the State. The Fed- 
eral share as to vendor medical payments 
will be determined periodically by the re- 
lationship between the per capita income 
in the State as compared to the national 
per capita income and will range from 
50 to 80 percent depending on such in- 
come. States at or above the national 


per capita income will receive a 50-per- 

cent Federal share, as will Puerto Rico, 

Guam, and the Virgin Islands. Under 

the most recent computation the Federal 

share, State by State, will be as follows: 
[In percent] 
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65, 00 

65. 82 

50, 00 

. — 65. 44 
Wenington So EAA 50, 00 
West Virginiac2-- > - 72. 69 
VIO Bie a a a 54. 60 
ATT 50. 92 


share in administrative expenses on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis. 

Fourth. Costs: The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has esti- 
mated that the first-year costs of the 
program will amount to $60 million in 
Federal funds and $56 million in State 
and local funds. It is also estimated 
that the Federal cost may be $165 mil- 
lion in a full year of operation after 
the States have had opportunity to de- 
velop these programs—and this figure 
could be somewhat higher if all States 
had relatively well-developed and com- 
prehensive plans—see pages 7 and 8 for 
State-by-State breakdown. 


B. OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE MEDICAL PROGRAMS 


At the present time, under the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act re- 
lating to old-age assistance—title I—the 
States are authorized to make vendor 
payments to providers of medical serv- 
ices on behalf of persons receiving old- 
age assistance payments. These State 
programs vary greatly. It is understood 
that some States make relatively ade- 
quate provisions for the medical care of 
needy aged persons; others make little 
or no provision. The new legislation 
provides for increased Federal participa- 
tion as to a specified amount of vendor 
payments for medical services so as to 
help improve those programs now oper- 
ating and to encourage States without 
such medical programs to undertake 
them. 

First. Increased Federal matching: 
Under previous law, the maximum 
amount within which the Federal Gov- 
ernment would match for a combined 
program of money and medical vendor 
Payments was $65 a month times the 
number of people on the old-age assist- 
ance rolls, 

The amendments provide for Federal 
financial participation exclusively in ex- 
penditures to vendors of medical services 
up to $12 per month in addition to the 
$65 maximum provision, 

For States with average monthly pay- 
ments over $65, the ceiling can thus be 
increased to $77 if the $12 earmarked for 
medical vendor payments is added on 
top of the existing $65 maximum. The 
Federal share in the excess expendi- 
tures for medical care will range from 
50 percent to 80 percent under the 
formula based on per capita income. 
Based on May 1960 benefit payments, 
the following States would be affected 
and will receive the percentages noted: 


[In percent] 
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For States with average monthly old- 
age- assistance payments of $65 or less 
the Federal share in average vendor 
Medical payments up to $12 will be an 
additional 15 percentage points over the 
Federal percentage applicable to the 
amount of payments falling between $30 
and $65, which now ranges from 50 to 65 
Percent on the basis of a State's per 
Capita income. This percentage, when 
added to the Federal percentage for the 
Second part of the formula for payments, 
will give a total Federal share of from 65 
to 80 percent. Based on May 1960 bene- 
fit payments the following States will be 
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80. 00 
80. 00 
Provision is also made so that a State 
With an average payment of over $65 a 
Month would never receive less in addi- 
tional Federal funds in respect to such 
medical service costs than if it had an 
average payment of $65. 
As to Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Vir- 
Islands, their additional matching 
for vendor medical expenditures will be 
on an amount up to an additional $6 
Der month per recipient rather than the 
Additional $12 a month for the States 
and the District of Columbia. This was 
done because their matching maximum 
for old-age assistance is an average of 
$35 à month per recipient in contrast to 
$€5 for the States. Under existing law 
there are also overall dollar maximums 
applicable to Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
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the Virgin Islands for the public assist- 
ance programs. These are increased 
proportionately on condition that the 
additional increases are used for vendor 
medical expenditures under old-age as- 
sistance. 

Second. Costs: The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has esti- 
mated that the increase in old-age as- 
sistance medical programs will result in 
an additional cost of $142 million to the 
Federal Government and $4 million 
to the States and localities in the first 
year. In the long run the additional 
Federal cost has been estimated at about 
$175 million a year—see pages 7 and 8 
for State-by-State breakdown. 

O. MEDICAL GUIDES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As recommended by the Advisory 
Council on Public Assistance, appointed 
pursuant to the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1958, the law instructs the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to develop guides or recom- 
mended standards for the information 
of the States as to the level, content, and 
quality of medical care for the public 
assistance medical programs. He will 
also prepare such guides and standards 
for use in the new State programs of 
medical assistance for the medically 
needy aged. 

In addition to the major bills discussed 
above, there were a number of less com- 
prehensive but nonetheless important 
bills reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means which became public law 
during the 86th Congress, which are 
summarized below, grouped as to the 
subject with which each deals—that is, 
taxes, social security, customs and tariff, 
and so forth. 

TAX LEGISLATION ENACTED INTO LAW 

H.R. 47, BY MR. BOGGS; PUBLIC LAW 86-370, 

SIGNED SEPTEMBER 23, 1959 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill pro- 
vided that, with respect to the $600 
dependency exemption for income tax 
purposes, a child placed with the tax- 
payer by an authorized placement agency 
for legal adoption by him shall be treated 
in the same manner as a natural born 
child and a legally adopted child, if the 
child is a member of the individual’s 
household. 

The Senate, in addition to approving 
the provision of the House bill, added 
two basic amendments, both relating to 
the tax treatment of small business, The 
first, making changes in the statute re- 
lating to the election of certain small 
business corporations as to their taxable 
status, first, amends section 1371 of the 
Internal Revenue Code to provide that in 
determining the number of shareholders 
of a small business corporation, a hus- 
band and wife owning stock jointly or as 
community property shall be counted as 
only one shareholder; second, amends 
section 1374 of the code to make clear 
that a deceased shareholder will not be 
denied his pro rata share of a small 
business corporation's net operating loss; 
and, third, strikes out paragraph (8) of 
section 1504(b)—relating to the defini- 
tion of “includible corporation”—of the 
code, thereby clarifying the definition of 
a small business corporation. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee report indicates 
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that this paragraph of the code actually 
operates to have an effect just reverse of 
its original intent, which was to pre- 
vent an electing small business corpora- 
tion from having an 80-percent-owned 
subsidiary. 

The second Senate amendment amend- 
ed section 542(c) of the code to exempt 
small business investment companies 
from the personal holding company tax. 
This amendment had been requested by 
the Small Business Administration in an 
Executive communication which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The House agreed to the Senate 
amendments to this legislation, and the 
bill became law in that form. 

H.R. 135, BY MR. KROGH; PUBLIC LAW 68-437, 
SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 

This legislation provided for the ex- 
clusion from U.S. tax of the portion of 
amounts paid to nonresident alien indi- 
viduals by the United States as civil serv- 
ice annuities and other retirement bene- 
fits for services performed abroad as em- 
ployees of the United States. Nonresi- 
dent aliens working for an American 
embassy or other Government agency 
abroad are not subject to U.S. tax on 
salaries paid by the United States; simi- 
larly, amounts set aside by the Govern- 
ment for the future retirement of non- 
resident aliens working abroad are free 
of tax. However, prior to the enactment 
of H.R. 135, to the extent such annuities 
represented earnings on the amounts set 
aside by the Government, such payments 


were taxable. The Committee on Ways 


and Means was advised by the Depart- 
ment of State that nonresident alien em- 
ployees consider their pensions to be de- 
ferred compensation, and that since 
their earned income is tax free, they 
expect their pensions also to be tax free. 
The committee was further informed 
that the imposition of this tax has 
caused severe hardships and has engen- 
dered resentment against the United 
States, and that this tax treatment has 
been objected to by many foreign gov- 
ernments, some of which have repeatedly 
protested its imposition. 

Due to the passage of time between 
House and Senate action on the bill, the 
Senate amended the effective date pro- 
visions to make the exclusion applicable 
for taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 30, 1959. The House accepted this 
amendment, and in this form the bill 
became public law. 

WR, 137, BY MR. KEOGH; PULIC LAW 86-175, 
SIGNED AUGUST 21, 1959 
This bill prevents a pyramiding of Fed- 
eral estate taxes where foreign death 
taxes are imposed on charitable be- 
quests. This is accomplished by allow- 
ing a deduction for estate tax purposes 
for foreign death taxes—as provided un- 
der present law for State death taxes— 
imposed—and paid—on charitable be- 
quests if, first, the property on which the 
tax is imposed is situated in the foreign 
country and included in the gross estate 
of a citizen or resident of the United 
States; and, second, if the decrease in 
tax resulting from the deduction is to go 
to charities—or the entire Federal estate 
tax is to be equitably apportioned among 
all of the transferees of the estate. 
Where this deduction is allowed, no 
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credit against the estate tax is to be 
available for the foreign taxes which are 
deducted. 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and as the bill passed the 
House, this provision would have been 
effective with respect to the estates of 
decedents dying after the date of enact- 
ment of the bill. The Senate, however, 
amended the bill to provide an effective 
date of July 1, 1955; that is, to apply to 
the estates of decedents dying on or af- 
ter that date. 

The Senate amendment was accepted 
by the House, 

H.R. 147, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW 86-37, 
SIGNED MAY 29, 1959 

This bill, which was enacted into law 
without amendment, suspended through 
June 30, 1960, the 3-cent-per-pound tax 
imposed on the first domestic processing 
of palm oil, palm-kernel oil, and fatty 
acids or salts derived therefrom, This 
action was taken in order to place these 
oils on a competitive parity with coco- 
nut and babassu oils, which are used for 
the same general purposes. The tax on 
the first domestic processing of coconut 
oil was suspended to June 30, 1960, by 
the provisions of a Senate amendment 
to H.R. 2842 of the 85th Congress, which 
the House accepted and which became 
part of Public Law 85-235; no processing 
tax is imposed on babassu oil. The re- 
sulting situation, therefore, placed palm 
and palm-kernel oils at a competitive 
disadvantage, and this legislation was 
designed to restore the competitive bal- 
ance, 

M. R. 1219, BY MR, BENTLEY; PUBLIC LAW 86-141, 
SIGNED AUGUST 7, 1959 

This bill added a provision to the 1954 
code relating to persons who have been 
mentally incompetent for a period be- 
ginning at least 3 months prior to De- 
cember 31, 1947, and who remain so until 
the date of their death. The bill pro- 
vided that any powers such persons have 
at the date of their death to change 
beneficiaries of a trust they created—of 
the type referred to in section 1000(e) 
of the 1939 code—are not to result in 
such property being included in their 
gross estate for estate tax purposes, 
This provision is the same as a 1939 code 
provision—section 811 cd) (4)—which 
was applicable with respect to decedents 
dying after December 31, 1947, and on or 
before August 16, 1954. 

The provision added to the 1954 code 
by this bill is to apply with respect to 
estates of decedents dying after August 
16, 1954. Thus, as a result of this bill, 
and previous actions, the exception for 
mentally incompetent will apply to all 
years from 1947 forward, so long as the 
decedent involved is mentally incompe- 
tent from October 1, 1947, to the date of 
his death. 

The bill, which became law without 
amendment, contained a provision that 
no interest is to be allowed or paid on any 
overpayment resulting from its enact- 
ment with respect to payments made be- 
fore the date of enactment. 

H. R. 2164, BY MR. FORAND; PUBLIC LAW 86-422, 
SIGNED APRIL 8, 1960 

This bill, which became law in the 

form reported by the Committee on 
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Ways and Means to the House, provided 
for the reduction from 20 to 10 percent 
of the tax imposed with respect to roof 
gardens, cabarets, and similar establish- 
ments. The committee stated in its re- 
port on the bill that this action was taken 
for two principal reasons: First, the ex- 
isting 20-percent rate was discrimina- 
tory in that the rates of almost all other 
ad valorem excise taxes do not exceed 
10 percent; and second, it was believed 
that the high rate of this tax consti- 
tuted a substantial deterrent to the em- 
ployment of musicians and other enter- 
tainers. 

R. 2906, BY MR. M’CORMACK; PUBLIC LAW 

86-280, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 16, 1959 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill provided that the 
period of limitations for filing a claim 
for credit or refund for an overpayment 
of taxes, to the extent attributable to 
a creation of or an increase in a net 
operating loss carryback resulting from 
the elimination of excessive profits by 
renegotiation, is not to expire before 
September 1, 1959, or the end of 1 year 
after the month in which the agreement 
or order for the elimination of the ex- 
cessive profits becomes final, whichever 
is later. The bill amends both the 1939 
and 1954 codes, and applies to all 1954 
code years and, with respect to the 1939 
code, to claims for taxable years ending 
after December 31, 1952. While the spe- 
cial period provided under the law where 
net operating loss carrybacks are in- 
volved generally provided adequate time 
for the filing of a claim for credit or 
refund, the committee’s attention was 
called to a type of case where this was 
not true and where the taxpayer may 
not be in a position to know that he is 
eligible for a credit or refund before the 
expiration of the period of limitations. 
This placed the Government in the po- 
sition in such cases of taking money 
away from a taxpayer, on one hand, and 
yet on the other hand denying him the 
opportunity to obtain a credit or refund 
where this decreases his tax liability. 
This legislation was intended to rectify 
this situation. 

The Senate approved the provision of 
the House bill, and added an amendment 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his delegate to allow credit or refund 
to Dexter Phillips and Jeannette H. 
Phillips of an income tax overpayment 
for the calendar year 1951, to the extent 
such overpayment was attributable to the 
erroneous inclusion in their gross in- 
come for such year of the amount re- 
ceived by Dexter Phillips in final distri- 
bution of his grandfather's estate. 

After conference agreement to the 
Senate-passed bill, the bill became law 
in that form. 

H.R. 4251, BY MR. BAKER; PUBLIC LAW 86-594, 
SIGNED JULY 6, 1960 

The effect of this legislation, which 
became public law as amended and re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, was to remove from 
law the 4-year limitation relating to the 
allowable deduction for income tax pur- 
poses for exploration expenditures made 
to determine the presence, location, 
quantity, or quality of any deposit of ore 
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or other mineral. This provision does 
not apply in the case of oil and gas wells. 
Under the previously existing law, the 
maximum deduction which might be 
taken for any year was $100,000, for no 
more than 4 years—whether or not con- 
secutive—with respect to all property 
held by a taxpayer. H.R. 4251 removed 
the 4-year limitation, and substituted an 
overall limitation of $400,000; the maxi- 
mum limitation of $100,000 in any one 
year is retained. 

The committee was advised that the 
4-year limitation tended to discriminate 
against small producers, in that a large 
producer could obtain the full benefit of 
these deductions by claiming $100,000 in 
each of 4 years, but a small producer 
whose annual exploration expenditures 
are not as high as $100,000 would have 
the deductions available to him reduced 
below $400,000 because of the 4-year 
limitation. Under the new law, a tax- 
payer will still not be able to claim ex- 
ploration expenditure deductions with 
respect to any year in excess of $100,000, 
but if his expenditures on a yearly basis 
are less than $100,000, he will be able to 
claim such deductions over more than a 
4-year period so long as the total deduc- 
tions claimed are not in excess of 
$400,000. 

H.R. 4586, BY MR. FORAND; PUBLIC LAW 86-413, 
SIGNED APRIL 8, 1960 

The purpose of this bili, which be- 
came law without amendment, was to 
exempt aromatic cachous from the excise 
tax on toilet preparations. The commit- 
tee was of the opinion that aromatic 
cachous—which are aromatic pellets, 
such as Sen Sen, which are chewed for 
the purpose of sweetening the breath— 
should not be subject to tax as toilet 
preparations since they are more nearly 
like mouthwashes and candied mints 
than like the externally applied toilet 
preparations which comprise the other 
articles subject to that tax. 

H.R. 4857, BY MR. HAGEN; PUBLIC LAW 86-319, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 21, 1960 

As reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, this bill amended two 
of the exemptions from the admissions 
tax to provide that in determining 
whether an athletic game is played be- 
tween students from elementary or 
secondary schools, or colleges, where the 
proceeds inure to a hospital for crippled 
children, or an exempt organization op- 
erated exclusively for the benefit of re- 
tarded children, the term “student” is 
to include anyone who was a student at 
the school or college within the 8 months 
immediately before the athletic game. 
This makes the exemption available for 
all-star and other similar benefit 
games even though the game is played 
shortly after the end of the school or 
college year. The bill was favored by 
the Treasury Department, and became 
public law in the form reported by the 
committee. 

H.R. 5547, BY MR. MILLS; REPORTED TO HOUSE 
AUGUST 19, 1959 


See Public Law 86-779, H.R. 10960. 
H.R. 5751, BY MR. MACHROWICZ; REPORTED TO 
HOUSE AUGUST 18, 1959 


See Public Law 86-342, H.R. 8678, 
title II. 
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H. R. 6122, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 66-416, 
SIGNED APRIL 6, 1960 

This bill, which became public law 
without amendment, amended the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to the rate of tax on the issuance of 
shares of certificates of stock by reg- 
ulated investment companies. 

Under the law the documentary stamp 
tax on original issues of stock is levied at 
the rate of 10 cents per $100 of actual 
value. The documentary stamp tax on 
stock transfers, on the other hand, is 
levied at the rate of 4 cents per $100 of 
actual value. 

Regulated investment companies 
which operate as open-end mutual in- 
vestment companies, however, do not 
usually provide for the trading of their 
securities. Instead they issue new secur- 
ities to those desiring to. buy their stock, 
and redeem the stock of those desiring to 
sell. As a result, in the absence of this 
legislation, they must pay a 10-cents- 
Per-$100 issuance tax on transactions 
which to others would result in a trans- 
fer tax of 4 cents per $100 of actual value. 

The new law provides that the issuance 
tax in the case of qualifying regulated 
investment companies is to be imposed 
at the rate of 4 cents per $100 of actual 
value, rather than the 10-cent rate other- 
wise applicable. 1 
H. x. 6155, BY MR, BETTS; PUBLIC LAW 86-428, 

SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 

As amended and reported to the House 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
this bill amended the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to exempt from taxation 
certain nonprofit corporations or associa- 
tions organized after August 31, 1951, by 
moving forward from September 1, 1951, 
to September 1, 1957, the date before 
which certain mutual deposit guarantee 
funds must be organized in order to qual- 
ify for income tax exemption. The other 
requirements for the exemption, which 
are left unchanged by this bill, provide 
that the organizations must be mutual, 
nonprofit organizations without capital 
stock and operated to provide reserves 
and insurance for building and loan as- 
sociations, cooperative banks, or mutual 
savings banks. 

Three of the four presently existing 
mutual deposit guarantee funds were or- 
ganized before September 1, 1951, and 
therefore presently qualify for exemp- 
tion. A fourth such organization or- 
ganized after that date but before Sep- 
tember 1, 1957, will qualify for exemption 
under this bill. These organizations per- 
form essentially the same type of serv- 
ices as the FDIC and FSLIC, Federal cor- 
porations which are exempt from income 
taxation. 

A Senate amendment, which was ac- 
cepted by the House, changed the ef- 
fective date of the legislation and the 
bill became law effective with respect to 
taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1959. 

H.R. 6705, BY ME. FRAZIER; PUBLIC LAW 86-440, 
SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 

The purpose of the bill, as reported to 
the House by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, was to amend section 4071 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
so as to provide a tax of 1 cent a pound 
in the case of the sale of laminated tires 
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not of the type used on highway vehicles 
if the tires consist wholly of scrap rubber 
from used tire casings and have an inter- 
nal metal fastening agent. This is in lieu 
of the 5-cents-~a-pound tax which other- 
wise would apply. Such tires are used 
for off-highway purposes, primarily on 
lifts, cranes, payloaders, weed cutters, 
and similar types of industrial and farm 
equipment. The committee was advised 
that there are relatively few known man- 
ufacturers of laminated tires, and it is 
believed that any revenue loss from en- 
actment of this legislation will be negli- 
gible. The bill became law in the form 
reported by the committee, except for a 
Senate amendment to correct a typo- 
graphical error in the bill. 

H. R. 7588, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW 86- 

435, SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 

As reported to and passed by the 
House, this bill amended the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide that personal 
holding company income is not to in- 
clude income from copyright royalties. 
Certain conditions were specified to 
preclude the abuse of this amendment. 

The personal holding company tax 
was developed to provent the establish- 
ment of a corporation to be used as a 
corporate pocketbook in handling in- 
vestment income. It has been brought 
to the Committee's attention that exist- 
ing law does in fact characterize as a 
personal holding company an organiza- 
tion that is actually an operating com- 
pany. This problem existed in the case 
of music publishing companies, which 
presently get most of their income from 
royalties on record sales where pre- 
viously the principal income came from 
sheet music sales, and this bill was de- 
signed to prevent the personal holding 
company tax from applying to the op- 
erating income of such companies. The 
Senate amended the House bill so as to 
prevent a possible unintended effect of 
the House bill as treating certain mo- 
tion picture and TV film and tape 
rentals as personal holding company in- 
come, and by moving the effective date 
forward from 1959 to 1960. These 
amendments were accepted by the 
House, and the Senate-passed version 
of the bill became public law. 
H.R. 7885, BY MR. FRAZIER; REPORTED TO HOUSE 

MAY 26, 1560 


See Public Law 86-779, H.R. 10960. 
HR, 8229, BY MR. KNOX; PUBLIC LAW 86-667, 
SIGNED JULY 14, 1960 


The purpose of this legislation was to 
provide a new exempt category for in- 
come tax purposes in the case of trusts 
providing for the payment of supple- 
mental unemployment compensation 
benefits. Under the new law, the trusts 
may make supplemental unemployment 
benefit payments and they may also 
make such payments together with sick 
or accident payments, but they may not 
make any retirement or death benefit 
payments. 

The new exempt category differs from 
the category, already existing in law, 
under which some of the trusts could 
obtain exemption, in that the new pro- 
vision does not require the SUB trusts 
to obtain at least 85 percent of their 
income from employers or employees and 
not from investment income, 
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The so-called nondiscriminatory pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code ap- 
plying to qualified pension, profit-shar- 
ing, and stock bonus plans are applicable 
to trusts qualifying under the new ex- 
emption category. In addition, the 
“prohibited transaction” provisions, and 
the “unrelated business income” provi- 
sions—including the business lease pro- 
visions—of the Internal Revenue Code 
are also applicable to the new exemption 
category. 

In general, the new law applies to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1959. 

H.R. 8273, BY MR, WALTER; REPORTED TO HOUSE 
MARCH 28, 1960 

See Public Law 86-779, H.R. 10960. 

H.R. 8318, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW 86-418, 
SIGNED APRIL 8, 1960 


The purpose of this bill, which became 
public law as amended and reported to 
the House by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, was to exempt from the 
manufacturers’ excise tax on tires and 
tubes bicycle tires and tubes sold for use, 
or used, in the manufacture of new bicy- 
cles. The taxes will continue to apply to 
tires and tubes sold, or used, as replace- 
ments. - 

Bicycle tires are subject to the 5-cents- 
a-pound manufacturers’ tax on tires, 
and bicycle inner tubes are subject to the 
9-cents-a-pound manufacturers’ tax on 


inner tubes.- This is true both of tires 


and tubes manufactured in the United 
States and those imported. These ex- 
cise taxes do not apply, however, to tires 
and tubes already mounted on bicycles 
when the latter are imported into the 
United States. This legislation was de- 
signed to equalize the situation between 
imported bicycles and domestically 
manufactured bicycles. 

H.R. 8649, BY MR. KING OF CALIFORNIA; PUBLIO 

LAW 86-432, SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 


This legislation, which became law as 
amended and reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, con- 
tinued through June 30, 1963, the sus- 
pension of the 3-cents-per-pound proc- 
essing tax imposed on the first domestic 
processing of coconut oil, palm oil, palm- 
kernel oil, and fatty acids, salts, com- 
binations, or mixtures thereof. 

The committee was of the opinion that 
eperience under the existing suspensions 
of tax on the first domestic processing of 
these oils had been such as to warrant 
their extension. 

H.R. 8684, BY MR. IKARD; PUBLIC LAW 86-459, 
SIGNED MAY 13, 1960 

This legislation pertains to the timing 
of reporting for tax purposes with re- 
spect to dealer reserves and provides 
transitional rules to bring the reporting 
of dealer reserve income into conformity 
with proper accounting methods. As 
amended by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and reported to the House, two 
alternative methods were provided for 
payment of tax due on such income not 
previously reported. First, it provided 
that such amounts can be treated as re- 
quired changes in methods of account- 
ing, In general this means that the re- 
serves built up prior to 1954 need not be 
reported for tax purposes, and that only 
the excess of the current balance over 
the 1954 balance in the reserve is to be 
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reported. A second alternative provided 
permits the computation of the deficien- 
cies—or overassessments—which would 
arise if the income had been reported in 
the proper years, and then the sum of 
these amounts—plus interest up to the 
time of selecting this alternative—to be 
paid in 10 annual installments, generally 
beginning in 1961. 

The committee agreed that dealer re- 
serve income should be reported on a 
proper accrual accounting basis; how- 
ever, it was believed that a hardship 
would be created by requiring all dealers 
to make the transition to this method of 
reporting this income in 1 year, follow- 
ing recent Supreme Court decisions in 
this matter, especially in view of the 
numerous circuit court decisions going to 
the contrary of these Supreme Court de- 
cisions, which many dealers had previ- 
ously been following. 

The Senate accepted the substance of 
the House bill with a number of amend- 
ments, which, although some were sub- 
stantive in character, were for the most 
part qualifying or relatively technical 
amendments. Under the conference 
agreement, the House bill was amended 
to make it applicable to taxpayers with 
respect to taxable years that were open 
on June 21, 1959—the day immediately 
following the pertinent Supreme Court 
decision—and to extend to September 1, 
1900, the date for making the election to 
take advantage of the bill The bill was 
made applicable to taxpayers who are re- 
quired to use the accrual method of ac- 
counting even though the original re- 
turn may have been on some other 
method, and it was further amended to 
make it somewhat easier for taxpayers 
to qualify for the installment payment 
privilege. The definition of dealers re- 
serves was expanded to accommodate 
certain cases where the finance company 
participates from the beginning of the 
sales transaction by advancing money to 
the customer. With these amendments 
agreed upon by the conference commit- 
tee, the substance of the House bill be- 
came public law. 

H.R. 9660, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-470, 
SIGNED MAY 14, 1960 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill 
Telated to the procedure for assessing 
certain additions to tax. Additions to 
the tax shown on the return by reason 
of late filing of income tax returns have 
since 1926 been assessed without the 
issuance of a statutory notice of defici- 
ency—commonly known as a 90-day 
letter. Similarly, the Internal Revenue 
Service has assessed additions to tax for 
underpayment of estimated tax without 
issuing a 90-day letter. Recent court 
decisions, however, have held that a 90- 
day letter must be issued before assess- 
ment of such additions to tax. The 
Committee on Ways and Means was of 
the opinion that immediate enactment 
of clarifying legislation was necessary to 
the orderly administration of the inter- 
nal revenue laws. The bill provided that 
additions to tax because of: first, late 
filing of income, estate, and gift tax re- 
turns; and, second, underpayment of es- 
timated income tax are to be assessed 
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and collected without the issuance of a 
90-day letter. The bill further provided 
that additions so assessed and collected 
before enactment of this legislation may 
not be recovered where the sole basis of 
the ‘claim is that the assessment was 
made before the issuance of a 90-day 
letter. 

The provisions of the House bill were 
approved by the Senate, but that body 
added two new provisions to the bill— 
one of which was deleted in conference. 
Under the conference agreement, which 
was accepted by both Houses and reflects 
the bill as it became public law, the 
House bill was amended by the addition 
of a section providing that the 3-percent 
floor in existing law relating to the de- 
duction of medical, dental, and so forth, 
expenses be removed in the case of medi- 
cal and dental expenses incurred by the 
taxpayer for the care of his dependent 
mother or father, or the dependent 
mother or father of his spouse, if such 
mother or father has attained the age 
of 65 before the close of the taxable year. 
I.R. 10087, BY MR. MACHROWICZ; PUBLIC LAW 

86-780, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 14, 1960 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill would have amended 
section 604 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to permit a taxpayer earning 
foreign source income to elect the over- 
all limitation on the foreign tax credit 
instead of the present per-country limi- 
tation, provided that once an election is 
made it must continue for 5 years. The 
carryback and carryforward provisions 
would have been made applicable from 
per-country limitation to overall limita- 
tion years, but not vice versa. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee amended the bill 
to permit an initial election to the over- 
all limitation at any time, but any subse- 
quent change would require consent of 
the Treasury Department. The second 
amendment limited carryback or carry- 
forward from a year in which the per- 
country limitation applies to another 
year in which the per-country limitation 
applies, or from a year in which the 
overall limitation apples to another year 
in which the same limitation applies. A 
third amendment provided that to the 
extent foreign taxes are above those im- 
posed by the United States because of 
the special 14 point tax differential pro- 
vided by the United States for Western 
Hemisphere trade corporations, they 
cannot be used to offset U.S. taxes at a 
52 percent rate on income earned in 
countries where the foreign taxes in- 
volved are less than those imposed by 
the United States. 

In the Senate, amendments were 
added relating to exclusion from gross 
income of reimbursed moving expenses 
for certain employees of corporations op- 
erating on Atomic Energy Commission 
contracts. Amendments were also 
adopted requiring the filing of informa- 
tion returns with respect to foreign cor- 
porations controlled by domestic corpo- 
rations and also with respect to the filing 
of returns by certain U.S. citizens 
with respect to foreign corporate or- 
ganizations and reorganizations. The 
conference committee adopted the Sen- 
ate amendments with changes in two 
cases. In the case of an affiliated group 
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including a Western Hemisphere trade 
corporation, the excess credit is allowed 
with respect to income earned by non- 
Western Hemisphere trade corporations 
in countries in which the Western Hem- 
isphere trade corporations operate, but 
only if the income is from regulated pub- 
lic utilities, The Senate amendment re- 
quiring the filing of information returns 
by domestic corporations controlling any 
foreign corporations was changed with 
respect to the type of information re- 
quired and with respect to the penalty 
for failure to comply. 

H.R, 10960, BY MR. HERLONG; PUBLIC LAW 

86-779, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 14, 1960 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill re- 
lated to the excise tax on cigars, and 
provided for the exclusion of any State 
or local taxes imposed on cigars from 
price in determining the retail price for 
the purpose of establishing the rate of 
Federal excise tax. The Senate approved 
the provisions of the House bill, but 
amended the bill substantially by the ad- 
dition of numerous provisions not re- 
lated to the provisions of the House- 
passed bill. Under the conference agree- 
ment and as the legislation became law, 
the bill included, in addition to the pro- 
visions of the original House-passed bill, 
the following: 

First. An amendment, similar in sub- 
stance to H.R. 12036—which passed the 
House on August 24, 1960—to section 243 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
providing that the 85-percent inter- 
corporate dividends received deduction 


is to apply with respect to dividends paid 


by a foreign corporation out of its earn- 
ings and profits if such earnings and 
profits were accumulated by a predeces- 
sor domestic corporation which was sub- 
ject to the income tax under chapter 1 
of the 1954 code—or corresponding pro- 
visions of prior law. 

Second. Provisions generally similar 
to H.R. 5547—which passed the House 
on September 9, 1959—relating to limita- 
tion on reduction in income tax liability 
incurred to the Virgin Islands and to the 
estate and gift tax treatment of certain 
citizen residents of possessions, Under 
this amendment, it is provided—with 2 
exceptions—that tax liability incurred to 
the Virgin Islands pursuant to the in- 
come tax provisions equivalent to those 
of the United States, as made applicable 
in the Virgin Islands by the Naval Ap- 
propriations Act, approved July 12, 1921, 
or pursuant to section 28(a) of the Re- 
vised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, 
is not to be reduced or remitted in any 
way, directly or indirectly, whether by 
grant, subsidy, or other similar payment, 
by any law enacted in the Virgin Islands. 


The first exception relates to United 
States and Virgin Islands corporations 
and, in general, provides that subsidies 
can be paid to these corporations under 
much the same conditions as those under 
which income tax exemptions are pres- 
ently available in the case of U.S. corpo- 
rations carrying on a trade or business 
in most other U.S. possessions. The sec- 
ond exception relates to citizens of the 
United States who are bona fide residents 
of the Virgin Islands and permits the 
granting of subsidies in much the same 
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manner as bona fide residents of Puerto 
Rico may claim an exemption from U.S. 
income tax with respect to their income 
derived from sources within Puerto Rico. 
With respect to this second exception, 
fain or loss from the sale or exchange 
of any security—as defined in section 
16508) (2) of the code—shall not be 
treated as derived from sources within 
the Virgin Islands. The amendment 
provides, in effect, that U.S. citizens who 
are residents of a possession, and whose 
citizenship is derived from citizenship of 
that possession, are to be subject to the 
estate and gift tax imposed by the United 
States, in general, to the same extent as 
in the case of nonresidents not citizens 
of the United States. 

Third. An amendment to section 6015 
(a) of the 1954 Code, relating to the 
declaration of estimated income tax by 
individuals, which (a) provides that no 
declaration is to be required if the esti- 
mated tax can reasonably be expected to 
be less than $40, (b) eliminates the gross 
income test of $400 plus $600 times the 
number of exemptions, and (c) increases 
from $100 to $200 the minimum gross in- 
come which can reasonably be expected 
to be received from sources other than 
wages without becoming liable to file a 
declaration. 

Fourth. The addition of a new section 
180 to the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
providing that a taxpayer engaged in the 
business of farming may elect to treat as 
expenses which are not chargeable to 
capital account expenditures—otherwise 
chargeable to capital account—which are 
paid or incurred by him during the tax- 
able year for the purchase or acquisition 
of fertilizer, lime, ground limestone, marl, 
or other materials to enrich, neutralize, 
or condition land used in farming, or for 
the application of such materials to such 
land. The expenditures so treated are to 
be allowed as a deduction. For this pur- 
pose, land used in farming“ means land 
used—beforé or simultaneously with the 
expenditures described in the preceding 
sentence—by the taxpayer or his tenant 
for the production of crops, fruits, or 
other agricultural products or for the 
sustenance of livestock. 

Fifth. An amendment to section 170 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 hav- 
ing the effect of permitting the deduc- 
tion, as a charitable contribution, of 
amounts paid by a taxpayer to maintain 
an individual—other than a dependent 
or a relative—as a member of his house- 
hold during the period that the indi- 
vidual is a full-time student in the 12th 
or any lower grade at an educational in- 
stitution located in the United States 
and is a member of the taxpayer's house- 
hold under a written agreement between 
the taxpayer and an organization de- 
scribed in paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of 
section 170(c) of the 1954 Code—that is, 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
educational, veterans, fraternal, and so 
forth, organizations—to implement a 
Program of the organization to provide 
educational opportunities for students in 
Privatehomes. The deduction is limited, 
for each taxable year, to an amount 
equal to $50 times the number of calen- 
dar months during the taxable year 
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which fall within the period in which the 
student is a member of the taxpayer’s 
household under the agreement described 
above, and will not apply to any amount 
paid by the taxpayer within the taxable 
year if the taxpayer receives any money 
or other property as compensation or re- 
imbursement for maintaining the stu- 
dent in his household during such period. 

Sixth. Provisions, the same in sub- 
stance as H.R. 7885—which passed the 
House on June 27, 1960—relating to cap- 
ital contributions to the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. Section 
162 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
is amended to provide that, for purposes 
of subtitle A of the 1954 code, whenever 
the amount of capital contributions evi- 
denced by a share of stock issued pursu- 
ant to section 303(c) of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association Charter Act 
exceeds the fair market value of the stock 
as of the issue date of such stock, the 
initial holder of the stock is to treat the 
excess as ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred during the tax- 
able year in carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness. A new section is added to the 1954 
code relating to special rules as to the 
basis of property. The new section 1054 
provides that, in the case of any share of 
stock described above, the basis of such 
share in the hands of the initial holder 
is to be an amount equal to the capital 
contributions evidenced by such share, 
reduced by the amount—if any—re- 
quired by the new section 162(d) to be 
treated—with respect to such share—as 
ordinary and necessary expenses paid or 
incurred in carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness. This amendment applies with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1959. 

Seventh. An amendment relating to 
the excise tax on mechanical lighters 
for cigarettes, cigars, and pipes which 
is somewhat similar to H.R. 8273, which 
was reported to the House on March 28, 
1960. The amendment provides that the 
tax on the sale by the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer of such mechanical 
lighters is to be 10 cents for each lighter 
sold, but not more than 10 percent of 
the price for which so sold. 

Eighth. An amendment to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 similar in 
substance to H.R. 12559, which passed 
the House on June 29, 1960, providing 
substantially the same tax treatment for 
real-estate investment trusts as provided 
under existing law for regulated invest- 
ment companies; that is, in general, 
where 90 percent or more of the ordinary 
income is distributed, the real-estate in- 
vestment trusts will be taxed only on 
retained earnings—thus, the distributed 
earnings will be taxed only to the share- 
holders. 


Ninth. An amendment providing that 
the pension fund, Plumbers Local Union 
No. 775, shall be deemed to constitute a 
qualified trust and to be exempt from 
tax for the period beginning May 1, 1957, 
and ending May 11, 1959, but only if it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his delegate that 
the trust has not in this period been 
operated in a manner which would jeop- 
ardize the interests of its beneficiaries. 
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H.R. 11405, BY MR. HERLONG; PUBLIC LAW 
86496, SIGNED JUNE 8, 1960 

This bill, which became public law as 
amended and reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
made two changes in the existing law, 
both of which related to the continua- 
tion of provisions which had previously 
been in effect. 

First. Existing law provided that the 
discharge of indebtedness of a railroad 
corporation in a taxable year beginning 
before January 1, 1958, is not to result 
in taxable income for the railroad if the 
discharge occurred as the result of a 
court order in a receivership proceeding, 
or in a proceeding under section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act. H.R. 11405 con- 
tinued the application of this provision 
to discharges after December 31, 1959, 
but only if the court proceeding involved 
commenced before January 1, 1960. 

Second. Congress in the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1958 provided that 
a deduction for accrued vacation pay is 
not to be denied for any taxable year 
ending before January 1, 1961, solely 
because the liability for it to a specific 
person has not been fixed or because the 
liability for it to each individual cannot 
be computed with reasonable accuracy. 
However, for the corporation to obtain 
the deduction the employee must have 
performed the qualifying service neces- 
sary under a plan or policy which pro- 
vides for vacations with pay to qualified 
employees. This legislation extended 
the same treatment to deductions for 
taxable years ending before January 1. 
1963. 

HR. 12036, BY MR, BOSCH; REPORTED TO HOUSE 
AUGUST 15, 1960 


See Public Law 86-779, H.R. 10960. 
H.R. 12536, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-781, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 14, 1960 


As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill re- 
lated to the manner of determining the 
manufacturers or producers’ or im- 
porters sales price, which is the base 
on which various manufacturers’ tax 
rates are applied. The problem involved 
the treatment of certain local advertis- 
ing expenses incurred by the retailer— 
for other distributor—of the taxed ar- 
ticle where reimbursement is to be pro- 
vided by the manufacturer—or producer 
or importer—for part or all of these 
expenses. The Committee on Ways and 
Means concluded that, due to the exist- 
ing confusion as to the status of adver- 
tising charges in determining manu- 
facturers’ sales prices, there was need 
for statutory clarification, as well as 
some limitations as to the extent to 
which such exclusions or adjustments 
should be allowed. The committee con- 
cluded it to be appropriate to exclude 
from the manufacturers’ sales price & 
reasonable amount of local advertising 
where the advertising is under the con- 
trol of the distributor, and as reported 
to the House this legislation provided 
that where a manufacturer—or pro- 
ducer or importer—of articles subject 
to manufacturers’ excise tax makes a 
separate charge for local advertising of 
the article, or reimburses the retailer— 
or other distributor—for part or all of 
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his expenses for local advertising of the 
articles—subject to certain limitations— 
this charge is to be excluded from the 
manufacturers’ sales price, or this price 
is to be readjusted for the charge. This 
would have the effect of reducing the 
manufacturers’ excise taxes which are 
payable, since the manufacturers’ sales 
price is the base for these taxes. The 
price exclusion, or readjustment, would 
be limited to radio, television, and news- 
paper advertising and to not more than 
5 percent of the sales price—excluding 
local advertising charges. 

The provisions of the House bill were 
approved without amendment by the 
Senate Finance Committee, but the Sen- 
ate, while accepting the provisions of 
the House bill, added several provisions 
not relating to the original bill. Under 
the conference agreement and as the bill 
became law, this legislation included, in 
addition to the provisions of the original 
House-passed bill: First, a provision per- 
mitting taxpayers mining minerals used 
in making cement to elect to apply, with- 
in 60 days after publication of final regu- 
lations on this subject, to open years 
beginning before 1961, the cutoff pro- 
visions adopted in the Public Debt and 
Tax Rate Extension Act of 1960—H.R. 
12381—in determining the percentage 
depletion deduction; second, an amend- 
ment providing that the following pen- 
sion trusts be deemed to constitute quali- 
fied trusts and thus tax-exempt, for cer- 
tain periods of time specified in each 
ecase—where it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his delegate that the trust has not 
in this period been operated in a manner 
which would jeopardize the interests of 
its beneficiaries: the Iron Workers’ mid- 
America pension fund; the Pattern 
Makers’ pension trust fund of Chicago; 
the Pipe and Refrigeration Fitters Local 
537 pension fund of Boston, Mass.; the 
annuity plan of the Electrical Switch- 
board and Panelboard Manufacturing 
Industry of New York City; the District 
Council No. 19 welfare fund, now known 
as Painters District Council No. 19 wel- 
fare and pension fund; and the local 
union No. 377 pension fund; and, third, 
an amendment designed to preclude an 
accrual basis taxpayer from obtaining a 
double deduction of State or local taxes 
in one tax year by reason of any action 
taken by the taxing jurisdiction after 
December 31, 1960, which accelerates the 
accrual date for such taxes. 

H.R. 12559, BY MR. KEOGH; REPORTED TO HOUSE 
JUNE 28, 1960 


See Public Law 86-779, H.R. 10960. 


SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION ENACTED INTO 
LAW (IN ADDITION TO H.R.12560, THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1960) 


H n. 213, BY MR. PATMAN; PUBLIC LAW 86-284, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 16, 1959 


As this bill was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, it amended 
section 218 of the Social Security Act to 
provide an additional period of time 
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may be modified to secure coverage for 
nonprofessional school district em- 
ployees. This provision, under which 
nine States—including Hawaii—can pro- 
vide OASI and disability insurance cov- 
erage for certain nonprofessional school 
district employees without a referendum 
and as a group separate from the profes- 
sional employees who are in positions 
under the same retirement system, had 
expired on July 1, 1957, and the commit- 
tee was advised that at least some of the 
named States had not secured the de- 
sired coverage before its expiration. In 
order to accommodate the States whose 
legislatures meet only in odd-numbered 
years, the committee-amended bill rein- 
states this provision to January 1, 1962. 

In addition to approving the provi- 
sions of the House bill, the Senate added 
several amendments. These amend- 
ments extend to the States of California, 
Kansas, North Dakota, and Vermont the 
application of the present provision of 
the social security law which permits 
specified States to extend old-age, sur- 
vivors and disability insurance coverage 


to policemen and firemen covered by a 


State or local retirement system. A pro- 
vision was also adopted which has the 
effect of validating certain social security 
contributions which had erroneously 
been made by certain municipal em- 
ployees in Oklahoma. 

In conference, the House agreed to the 
Senate amendments, and the Senate- 
passed version of the bill became public 
law. 

H.R, 3472, BY MR. FORAND; PUBLIC LAW 86— 

442, SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 


As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill pro- 
vided that in determining the eligibility 
of Federal civilian employees for unem- 
ployment compensation, their accrued 
annual leave shall be treated in accord- 
ance with State laws. Under previous 
law, no compensation could be paid to a 
Federal employee during a period subse- 
quent to separation from Federal serv- 
ice when he is being paid for accrued 
annual leave. The committee was of the 
opinion that there is no inconsistency in 
the payment of both unemployment 
compensation and a sum for accrued an- 
nual leave to the same person for the 
same period of time, as the concept of 
insurance, unemployment, and mainte- 
nance of purchasing power—with which 
unemployment compensation is con- 
cerned—are not involved with respect to 
the matter of annual leave. This legis- 
lation placed the Federal civilian worker 
in the position of being treated in ex- 
actly the same manner as workers in pri- 
vate industry who receive similar annual 
leave payments upon separation, by 
making the award of unemployment 
compensation dependent upon the pro- 
visions of the appropriate State law. 

A Senate amendment, which was ac- 
cepted by the House, provided, under 
certain limited circumstances, that a 
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quarter of coverage under old-age and 
survivors’ insurance shall be based on 
the quarter in which wages are earned, 
and the bill became law with this section 
added to the original provisions of the 
House bill. 

H.R. 5640, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-7, 

SIGNED MARCH 31, 1959 


The purposes of this bill, which was 
reported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means and passed the 
House without amendment, was to ex- 
tend from April 1, 1959, to July 1, 1959. 
the time during which unemployed per- 
sons who had established a claim to tem- 
porary unemployment compensation un- 
der the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1958 before April 1, 
1959, might receive such payments. The 
legislation was designed to provide a 
gradual closing out of the program rather 
than a sudden discontinuance. The un- 
expended balance of the appropriation 
which had been made at the time the 
1958 program was enacted was more than 
sufficient to take care of the additional 
payments and costs which the Depart- 
ment of Labor estimated were involved 
in this legislation. 

The Senate amended the bill to some 
extent, and under the conference report 
which was agreed to by the House and 
Senate, the bill became law as passed by 
the House, with an amendment which 
had been suggested to the Senate Finance 
Committee by the Department of Labor 
which was designed to assure that in- 
dividuals who had exhausted their reg- 
ular benefits prior to April 1, 1959, but 
whose regular report days, under pro- 
cedures followed by their State agencies, 
would be after April 1, 1959, would not 
be precluded from receiving the benefits 
of this act—in all cases such claims must 
have been filed before April 7, 1959. 

H.R. 5920, BY MR. BOSCH; REPORTED TO HOUSE 
AUGUST 31, 1959 


See Public Law 86-778, H.R. 12580. 


CUSTOMS AND TARIFF LEGISLATION 
H.R. 1217, BY MR. BENTLEY; PUBLIC LAW 86-453, 
MAY 13, 1960 

This bill, which became law as re- 
ported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, provided for a 2- 
year suspension of import duties on 
amorphous graphite or plumbago—crude 
or refined—which is valued at $50 per 
ton or less. The United States is de- 
pendent on imports for nearly all its 
requirements of natural amorphous 
graphite, which is a mineral with a wide 
variety of uses. 
H.R. 2411, BY MR. MAGNUSON; PUBLIC LAW 

86—262, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 14, 1959 

As reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, this bill provided for 
the addition to the free list of tourist 
literature issued by certain groups, re- 
lating chiefiy to places or travel facili- 
ties outside the United States, the pur- 
pose and effect of the legislation being to 
simplify the tariff treatment of tourist 
literature and to extend the present 
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duty-free treatment to a broader class 
of such literature. Safeguarding pro- 
visions against abuse are provided for by 
law. 

The Senate, in addition to approving 
the provisions of the House bill, amended 


the bill to include the provisions of two 


other bills which the Committee on Ways 
and Means had previously reported, both 
of which had passed the House: First, 
H.R. 4576—providing for a 2-year sus- 
pension of duty on the importation of 
book bindings or covers imported by cer- 
tain institutions; and, second, HR. 
6249—liberalizing the tariff laws for 
works of art and other exhibition ma- 
terial. The amendments of the Senate 
were accepted by the House. 

H.R. 2886, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW 86-235, 

SIGNED SEPTEMBER 8, 1959 

Enactment of this legislation sus- 
pended for 3 years the import duties 
on certain classifications of spun silk 
yarn provided for in paragraph 1202 of 
title I of the Tariff Act of 1930. Spun 
silk yarns of the fineness provided for 
in this bill are not produced domestically 
in any quantity. Imported yarns, which 
are usually finer in size than those of 
domestic manufacture, are used for var- 
ious decorative purposes and in the 
production of certain types of silk broad- 
cloth and other fabrics. The committee 
was advised that suspension of the du- 
ties on the raw materials for such silk 
fabrics would improve the competitive 
position of the domestic silk-weaving in- 
dustry and would tend to increase do- 
mestic production of silk cloth. Favor- 
able reports on the legislation were 
received from the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Agriculture, and Commerce, as 
well as an informative report from the 
U.S. Tariff Commission. 

The bill became Jaw in the form re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 3681, BY MR. OSTERTAG; PUBLIC LAW 66-34, 
SIGNED MAY 29, 1059 

This legislation provided for the duty- 
free entry of certain chapel bells im- 
ported for the use of the Abelard Reyn- 
olds School No. 42 in Rochester, N.Y. 
The committee was advised that these 
bells are not manufactured in the United 
States, would be used for the musical 
training and appreciation of students at 
the school, and would remain the prop- 
erty of the school. The bill became law 
without amendment. 

HR. 4576, BY MR. COHELAN; REPORTED TO 

HOUSE AUGUST 10, 1959 

See Public Law 86-262, H.R. 2411. 

H.R. 5508, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-14, 
SIGNED APRIL 22, 1959 

This bill, which became law without 
amendment, provided permanent legisla- 
tion permitting the free entry under 
bond of imported articles for exhibition 
or use at fairs designated by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. The bill follows the 
basic provisions of the numerous trade 
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fair laws which have been enacted for 
individual fairs in the past, and elimi- 
nates the necessity for the enactment of 
separate laws in behalf of individual fairs 
and the repeated issuance of regulations, 
as in the past. The committee was ad- 
vised that enactment of this legislation, 
which was recommended by the inter- 
ested executive departments, would fa- 
cilitate cultural and commercial inter- 
changes between the United States and 
other countries. 

H.R. 5887, BY MR. KEITH; PUBLIC LAW 86-402, 

SIGNED APRIL 4, 1960 


The purpose of this bill, as amended, 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
was to amend the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, by placing ground, powdered, 
or granulated seaweeds on the free list. 
The seaweed involved is used primarily 
by domestic processors who produce an 
end product in the form of a powdered 
extractive used in foods and other prod- 
ucts as jelling, thickening, and so forth, 
agents. The committee received favor- 
able departmental reports on this legis- 
lation. The bill passed the Senate with- 
out amendment and became public law 
in the form reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

HR. 6054, BY MR, KARTH; PUBLIC LAW 86-115, 
SIGNED JULY 28, 1959 

This bill, which became law in the 
form in which is was reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, pro- 
vided for a 1-year continuation, to June 
30, 1960, of the suspension of duties on 
imports of metal scrap. Favorable de- 
partmental reports were received on this 
legislation, and the committee received 
no information indicating any opposi- 
tion to its enactment, 

H.R, 6249, BY MR. METCALF; REPORTED TO HOUSE 
AUGUST 24, 1959 


See Public Law 86-262, H.R. 2411. 

H.R. 6368, BY MR. HERLONG; PUBLIC LAW 86-325, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 21, 1959 

The purpose of this legislation, which 
became law without amendment, was to 
transfer from the dutiable to the free 
list of the Tariff Act of 1930 pumice stone 
imported to be used in the manufacture 
of concrete masonry products, such as 
building blocks, bricks, tiles, and similar 
forms. The Committee on Ways and 
Means was advised that enactment of 
this legislation would benefit the makers 
of building blocks and other masonry 
products, and that there were no facts 
to indicate it would have an adverse ef- 
fect on any U.S. industry. Favorable 
reports were received on the bill from 
the Departments of State, Treasury, 
and Commerce, as well as informative 
reports from the Department of the In- 
terior and the U.S. Tariff Commission. 
H. R. 6578, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW 86-288, 

SIGNED SEPTEMBER 16, 1959 

This legislation, which was enacted 
into law in the form reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, provided 
for the temporary free importation—to 
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the close of September 28, 1960—of ex- 
tracts, decoctions, and preparations of 
hemlock suitable for use for tanning, 
regardless of their chief use. Favorable 
reports were received on the bili from the 
Departments of State, Treasury, Com- 
merce, and Labor, and an informative 
report from the U.S. Tariff Commission. 
H.R. 7456, BY MR. BALDWIN; PUBLIC LAW 86-405, 
SIGNED APRIL 4, 1960 


As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill would 
have extended for 3 years, to the close of 
March 31, 1963, the suspension of im- 
port duties on casein. The Senate, how- 
ever, amended the bill to provide a 3- 
month extension only, in order to afford 
time for the Senate Finance Committee 
to conduct a thorough study without 
allowing the existing duty-free status to 
lapse. The Senate amendment was ac- 
cepted by the House, and as the bill be- 
came public law, the duty-free treat- 
ment of casein was continued to July 
1, 1960. The 3-year extension was later 
enacted through Senate amendment to 
another bill. 1 

See H.R. 9862. 

HR. 7567, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-99, 
SIGNED JULY 17, 1959 

This legislation, which was introduced 
in behalf of the administration at the 
request of the Department of Defense, 
extended for 2 years, to July 1, 1961, the 
privilege of free importation of gifts from 
members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on duty abroad. This 
privilege has been provided continuously 
since 1942, and is limited to shipments 
or pong fide gifts not exceeding $50 in 
value. 


Adequate safeguarding provisions exist 
in the act and through appropriate ad- 
ministrative regulations. The bill be- 
came law without amendment. 

H.R. 9307, BY MR, BOGGS; PUBLIC LAW 86-441, 

SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 


As amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this legislation provided for 
the continuation for 2 years, until July 
16, 1962, of the suspension of duty on, 
first, alumina when imported for use in 
producing aluminum; second, beauxite, 
crude, not refined or otherwise advanced 
in condition in any manner; and, third, 
calcined beauxite. Favorable depart- 
mental reports were received on this leg- 
islation. 


The Senate approved the provisions of 
the House bill and added an amendment 
providing for a 90-day extension, to July 
16, 1960, of the existing suspension of 
import duty on crude chicory and the 
reduction in duty on ground chicory, in 
order to provide time for consideration 
of the House bill providing a 3-year ex- 
tension of the duty treatment accorded 
chicory—H.R. 9308—without allowing 
the existing status tolapse. This amend- 
ment of the Senate was accepted by the 
House and was included in the bill as it 
became public law, along with the provi- 
sions of the original House bill. 
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HR, 9308, BY MR, BOGGS; PUBLIC LAW 86-479, 
SIGNED JUNE 1, 1960 

As amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill provided for a con- 
tinuation of 3 years, to the close of April 
16, 1963, of the existing suspension of 
duty on crude chicory—except endive— 
and for the continuation for the same 
period of the statutory rate of duty of 
2 cents per pound for chicory, ground or 
otherwise prepared. Favorable reports 
had been received on this legislation 
from the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, and Commerce, as well as an in- 
formative report from the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The Senate amended the bill to pro- 
vide a termination date of June 30, 1963, 
having earlier provided a 90-day con- 
tinuation to July 16, 1960, by amend- 
ment to H.R. 9307, so as to coincide with 
the end of the fiscal year. The House 
agreed to the Senate amendment, and 
in this form the bill became public law. 
FLR. 9222, BY MM. HARRISON; PUBIC LAW 86-557, 

SIGNED JUNE 30, 1960 

This legislation, which became law as 
amended and reported to the House by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, pro- 
vided that the existing suspension of im- 
port duties on certain coarse wools im- 
ported under bond for use in the manu- 
facture of rugs and carpets and certain 
other products be made permanent, 
added papermakers’ felts to such list of 
products, and provided that the stand- 
ards for determining grades of wools are 
to be those established from time to time 
by the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant 
to law. 

Convincing evidence was presented to 
the committee that, in the absence of 
this legislation, foreign carpet manufac- 
turers would be in a position of competi- 
tive advantage over domestic carpet pro- 
ducers. In the public hearings held by 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
this legislation, all segments of the wool 
industry indicated their support of the 
committee bill, and favorable depart- 
mental reports were received on it. 
NR. 9820, BY MR. KEOGH; PUBLIC LAW 86-427, 

SIGNED APRIL 22, 1960 

The purpose of this legislation, which 
became public law as amended and re- 
ported to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, was to continue for 
3 years, through September 30, 1963, the 
period during which certain tanning ex- 
tracts, and extracts of hemlock or euca- 
lyptus suitable for use for tanning, may 
be imported free of duty. 

The committee was advised that the 
conditions which gave rise to the enact- 
ment of the earlier legislation providing 
for this duty-free treatment continue in 
effect today. 

HR., 9861, BY MR. BETTS; PUBLIC LAW 86-456, 
SIGNED MAY 13, 1860 

This bill, which was enacted into law 
without amendment, provided for the 
continuation for a 3-year period, until 
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September 5, 1963, of the existing sus- 
pension of duty on dressed or manufac- 
tured istle or Tampico fiber. The com- 
mittee was advised by the Tariff Com- 
mission that the purpose of this legis- 
lation—to reduce the burden of higher 
prices on domestic users of the fibers— 
would not be accomplished without a 
continuation of the duty-free treatment. 
H.R. 9862, BY MR. BOSCH; PUBLIC LAW 86-562, 
SIGNED JUNE 30, 1860 

As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means to the House, H.R. 9862 pro- 
vided for a 2-year continuation, to Au- 
gust 7, 1962, of the existing suspension of 
duty on certain shoe lathes. This action 
was taken in order to continue to make 
available to domestic shoe last manufac- 
turers highly specialized and expensive 
copying lathes which can only be ob- 
tained from foreign sources. 

The Senate approved the provisions of 
the House bill, and amended the bill to 
add a section providing for a 3-year ex- 
tension, to the close of June 30, 1963, of 
the suspension of import duty on casein. 
Under the Senate proviso, this suspen- 
sion would not have applied to casein 
imported for use for human food or for 
conversion to such use. This language 
was deleted in conference, however, and 
substitute language was adopted provid- 
ing that the suspension of duty on casein 
shall not apply with respect to sodium 
caseinate, sodium phosphocaseinate, or 
other caseinates, any of the foregoing of 
which casein or lactarene is the com- 
ponent material of chief value. The con- 
ference agreement was adopted by both 
the House and the Senate, and as the 
bill became public law it provided for the 
2-year extension of the suspension of 
duties on shoe lathes as in the original 
House bill, and the 3-year extension of 
the suspension of duty on casein with 
the limitation adopted in conference. 
H.R. 9881, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-563, 

SIGNED JUNE 30, 1960 

The purpose of this legislation was to 
extend for 2 years, until July 1, 1962, the 
provisions of law relating to the free im- 
portation of and household 
effects brought into the United States 
under Government orders. It is stated 
in the conference report on this legisla- 
tion—under the terms of which the Sen- 
ate agreed to the provisions of the House 
bill—that it is the understanding and 
intention of the conferees that the de- 
partments and agencies charged with 
the responsibility of administering the 
law will submit information to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the 
Committee on Finance, not later than 
January 15, 1962, with respect to the op- 
eration and administration of the law, 
including a statement of actions taken 
to improve its administration and rec- 
ommendations for any statutory changes 
or limitations which may be necessary 
in order to effect adequate safeguards 
against abuses. 
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HR. 10841, BY MR. CANNON; PUBLIC LAW 
86-800, SIGNED SEPTEMBER 16, 1960 


The purpose of this legislation, which 


became law in the form reported to the 


House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 so as to place bamboo pipestems 
on the free list, when imported from 
other than Communist-dominated coun- 
tries. 

Bamboo pipestems are used principally 
on corncob pipes. The committee re- 
ceived favorable departmental reports 
on this legislation. 

H.R. 11573, BY MR. TRARD; PUBLIC LAW 86-774, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 13, 1960 

As it became public law, this legis- 
lation incorporated not only the provi- 
sions of the House bill as reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which provided for the duty-free entry 
of an electron microscope for the use 
of William Marsh Rice University of 
Houston, Tex., and an electron micro- 
scope for the use of the University 
of Colorado Medical Center, Denver, 
Colo., but also two Senate amendments 
which were accepted by the House pro- 
viding for, first, the duty-free importa- 
tion of certain equipment by Kansas 
State University for a pilot-plant grain 
and flour milling installation; and, sec- 
ond, an amendment to section 809(g) 
of the National Housing Act, designed 
to afford housing at the research and 
development installation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission in Los Alamos 
County, N. Mex. 

H.R. 11748, BY MR. MACHROWICZ; PUBLIC LAW 
86-606, SIGNED JULY 7, 1960 

This legislation, as reported to the 
House by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, provided for the continuation 
of the existing suspension of duties on 
metal scrap for a period of 1 year, to 
the close of June 30, 1961. The Senate, 
in addition to approving the provisions 
of the House bill, added three new sec- 
tions to the bill, which were accepted by 
the House in conference. As the bill 
became law, in addition to the provisions 
relating to metal scrap, the legislation 
provided, first, for a separate tariff clas- 
sification for certain fresh or frozen 
coconut; second, for the free importa- 
tion of tight barrelheads of softwood; 
and, third, for the withdrawal of certain 
supplies for vessels and aircraft oper- 
ating between Alaska and Hawaii and 
the mainland United States free of cus- 
toms duty and excise tax. 

H.R. 12659, BY MR. IKARD; PUBLIC LAW 86-795, 
SIGNED SEPTEMBER 15, 1960 

As reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, this bill pro- 
vided for the temporary suspension, for 
a 3-year period, of the import duty on 
heptanoic acid. This type of acid is used 
in the making of special lubricants and 
brake fluids for use in such important 
products as military aircraft. The com- 
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mittee was advised by the Department 
of Commerce that there is no domestic 
production of this acid, and the U.S. 
consumption is dependent entirely on 
imports. 

The Senate approved the provisions 
of the House bill, and added a new sec- 
tion relating to the definition of ‘‘water- 
proof cloth“ under paragraph 907 of the 
Tarif Act of 1930, as amended. The 
amendment of the Senate was accepted 
by the House in conference, and became 
public law as a part of this legislation. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
PLR. 4029, BY MR. KING OF car.; PUBLIC LAW 
86-478, SIGNED JUNE 1, 1960 

This legislation amended the sections 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
which were developed from the National 
Firearms Act. The primary purpose of 
that act was to facilitate the control of 
weapon utilization by gangster and other 
underworld characters. The purpose of 
this bill was to eliminate the interfer- 
ence of this police regulation of these 
weapons with sport and recreational 
utilization without jeopardizing the de- 
terrence to improper and unlawful uses. 
The legislation, the provisions of which 
were worked out in conferences with rep- 
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resentatives of the Internal Revenue 
Service and law enforcement agencies, 
will be of benefit to gun collectors, rifle 
associations, and persons having an 
avocation involving firearms, without 
interferring with the effective adminis- 
tration of the National Firearms Act 
taxes. As a result of the conferences on 
this legislation, a number of features 
were incorporated in the bill which were 
designed to aid in enforcement and sim- 
plify the administration of these provi- 
sions. 

H.R. 8685, BY MR. MILLS; PUBLIC LAW 86-368, 

SIGNED SEPTEMBER 22, 1959 


ne purpose of this bill, which became 
law as amended by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, was to provide that the 
Assistant General Counsel for the Treas- 
ury Department who is to be the Chief 
Counsel for the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice is to be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The office of Assistant General 
Counsel serving as Chief Counsel of the 
Internal Revenue Service, which the new 
office replaces, was filled by an appointee 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
basic compensation rate of the new offi- 
cer will be $19,000. 
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Enactment of this legislation was fa- 
vored by the Treasury Department. 

S, 2282, BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL AND SENATOR 
KENNEDY; PUBLIC LAW 86-371, SIGNED SEP- 
TEMBER 23, 1959 
The purpose of this legislation was to 

provide that no department or agency of 

the United States shall accept compen- 
sation from any State or territory for 
withholding State or territorial income 
taxes. Enactment of this bill had be- 
come necessary because of a newly en- 
acted State law providing for compensa- 
tion to employers who withhold State 
taxes from their employees, and in the 
absence of legislation to the contrary, 
there was doubt as to the power of the 
executive departments or their officers to 
decline to accept compensation due to 
the United States. There are compelling 
reasons against the wisdom of such ac- 
ceptance, After consideration, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means agreed to the 

Senate amendment, and so indicated on 

the floor of the House, without filing a 

committee report, whereupon the bill 

was passed and sent directly to the Pres- 
ident. = 


H.R. 1217 
Mr. Bentley 


Air Bentley 
8 e. 
H cult 
K. 
California 
H.R. 2164 
Mr. d 


. 


H.R. 2307 
Mr. Forand 


H.R. 2411 


H.R. 339% 
Mr. Watts 


H.R. 3472 
Mr. Forand 
H. R. 

HEA Ostertag 
Mr. King of 


H.R. 
Mr. ui 
KR. 
Mr. Baker 


Appenpix I 
2 Status of bills referred to the Committee on Ways and Means on which legislative action was taken, 86th Cong. 
in Sent to in— Date Law 
Passed House ngs 5 Passed Senate conference approved No, 
House Senate 


To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1934 to encourage private Investment 
abroad and thereby promote American 3 and reduce Government ex- 
rears for foreign economic assistan: 


the establishment of voltit msion pla! 
Bf 8 tary po n plans by self-employed 


To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a personal exemption for 
children placed for adoption, 
To provide an income credit In the case of civil service annuities received hy non- 
ponent alien individuals not engaged in trade or business within the United 


o provi 
may be 


graphite. 
To amend seo. 2038 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to revocable 


fers). 
To extend to fishermen the same treatment accorded furmers in relation to esti- 
mated income tax. 


To rials eee Revenue CCC 
re 1 VV transfers in the of devedents 
y after 
To amend par. SL ET E A A 

of tourist literature, 


To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the application of the 
estate tax marital deduction to widow’s allowance or award. 
To suspend for 3 years the import duties on certain classifications of spun silk 


yarn. 

To extend the FFF 
come taxes 8 t of renegotiation of Government 

Relating to withholding, for of the Income tax imposed by certain cities, 


on the compensation of F: A 


To amend sec. 4071 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re imposition of tax 
on tires and inner tubes). 


Relating to the duty free imports of Philippine tobacco -11an 


To repeal sec, 1505 of the Social Security Act so that in de eligibility of 
heat or 1 for unemployment compensation their annual leave 
8 with State laws, and for other purposes. 
TO provide forthe trea en FFT 
= Reynolds School No. 42, Roches 

To amend Internal Revenas Code of 1984 to-etiminate the -proration of the 

occupational tax on 8 in firearms, 

to reduce occupational and transfer taxes on certain 

transferor and transferee tly liable for the transfer 
make certain changes in definition of a firearm. 

Relating to the taxation of the income of life insurance companies. ...........-... 


To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to remove the 4-year limitation 
on deduction of exploration expenditures. 


Feb. 19,1060 


H, Rept. 1282 


Feb. 24. 1959 
H. Rept, 617 


Aug, 10, 1950 


Feb, 20,1030 


H. Rept. 20167 
Aug. 10, 1960 

H. 

June 28, 1960 

H. Rept, 2019 
Feb. 24, 1959 
H. Rept. 68 


10, 1959 


H. Rept, 74˙ 


Aug. 11,1959 
H. Rept. 872 


Aug, 18, 1960 
H. Re) 


A 18 1060 
* 


2004 
Feb. 25, 1959 
H. Rept. 80° 


26, 1959 
K 


0 Sept. 


3 
under suspen- 
sion of rules 
Ang. 


Feb. 


18, 1959 


18, 1959 
25, 1959 


. 1959 
23. 1959 
. 23, 1959" 


9, 1959 


2, 1960, 


June 29, 1960 


Sept. 1, 1959 
t. 817° | Under suspen 
sion of 
June 29, 1960 


ules 


Mar. 23, 1959 


‘Aug. 18, 1959 
Ang, 18, 1959 
Mar. 23, 1959 


Sept. 1, 1950 
PHa 


Seine 17. I y eo ete „ ie PAI NT SRE Freres ODT bee 
S. Kept. 18187 
Sent. 8,1959 Sept. 10, 1839 Sept. 14, 1959. fap uy agreed to Sept. 23,1959 | 86-376 
S. Rept, 913° Senate amendments 
Jan. 10 1960 | Mar. 28, 1900 Apr. 11, 1080. — House agreed to Apr, 22,1980 | 86-437 
8. Kept. 10287 Senate amendment 
July 81959 | July 24,1059 Aug. — —— aoe saree to Aug. 21,1959 | 86-175 
S. Rept. 483" te amendmen! 
May. ga May 20, 100 4e May 29,1959 | 86-87 
8. Rept. 
10, 1 1 1089 Aug. 20,1959 | Sept. 3,1959 Sept. 1. 1059 Sept. 10, 1980 86-284 
8. yee 15 5 ga "Go Conference Rept. 11 N. 
Fuh, f. 1%. Mar. 25, 1960 Apr. 11, 1060.— House agreed to Senate Apr. 22, 1900 86-29 
S. Rept. 1077 amendments 
May 3,190 | May 31% pions ; -| May 13,1960 | 86-453 
S. Rept. 1332 
July riper July 21. 10% „„ „„ nee ee Aug. 7,1959 | 86-141 
8. Rept. 478 A 75 
Feb. 17,1960 | Mar. 20, 1000 mennenm SR ea Apr. 8. 1980 86-423 
S. Rept. 1084 
Aug. 11,1959 Aug. 25, 1059* Sept. 3, 1959. poe serene to Senate Sept. 14,1959 | 86-262 
8. t. 665° endments 
rig ees 1959 Sept, 8,1959 | 86-235 
pt, 811 
1, 1959 | Aug. 18,1959 | Aug. 25,1950 | Sept. 3,1959 ! Sept. 1 1959 | Sept. 16,1950 | 86-280 
8 Rept! „ * PGonference Rept. 1105 
Mar. 2,1960 | Mar. 28, 1960 Apr. 11, 1960.—Hoouse agreed to Senate Apr. 22,1960 | 86-442 
8. Rept. 1154* amendment 
2 ber dip May 20 1950 „„ „ May 29, 1959 86-34 
May 2190 | May 5,1900| May 10, 1960.—House agreed to Senate | June 1. 100 86-478 
Rept. 1303* amendment 
1 1950 May 19, 1950") May 20,1950 | June 10,1950 | June 10,1059 June 25, 1959 86-60 
a Rent 21 TA H Conference Rept. 520 
Feb. 24 1820 Fore’ 23,1900 % % — — July 6,1960 | 86-504 
8. Rept. 1137 
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ra loquuogdog 


Mr, Hagen 


5 


H.R. MHA 
Mr. Herlong 


To amend par, 1774 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to the importation of cer- 
tain articles for religious purposes. 


To transfer to the free lat of the Tariff Act of 1930 book bindings or covers iu ported 
by certain institutions, 


To amend see. 4021 of the Inturnal Revenue Code uf 1054 (relating to the excise tas 
on aromatic cachous), 


To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the exemption from 
the admissions tax for athletic games benef ting crippled or retarded children shall 
apply where the participants are recent graduates of designated schools or colleges 
us well as where they are e students therein. 

To amona the Turiff Act of 1930 with respect to the marking of Imported articles and 
containers, 


H.R if To provide for the free insportation of articles for exhibition at fairs, exhibitions, or 
Mr. Mills expositions, and for other purposes, 
H.R, S7 | To amend certuin provisions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relating to 
r. Mills possessions of the United States. 
H.R. To extend the time during which certain individuals may onting to receive 
Mr. Mills temporary unemployment compensation. 
H.R 5751 | To amend sees, 4081 and 4082 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to Include whole- 
Mr 05 achro-| sale distributors within the definition of“ producers“ of gasoline, and for other 
wer purposes. 
H.R. 8887 | To amend the Tariff Act of 1930 to place ground, powdered, or granulated seaweeds 
Mr, Keith on the free list. 
H. R. To amend title IT of the Social Security Act to de that an individual who had 
Mr. Bosch maximum earnings for a year before 1051 be credited with 4 quarters of 
8 ei Lage? year (with certain exceptions) in the same manner as is provided 
lor years al 
7 To Sean until the close of June 30, 1960, the suspension of duties on metal scrap, 
Mr, Karth and for other iad ie 
Relating to the de N lor 5 eter of contributions to charitable 
Mr. Simpson organizations whose so! distributions to other charitable or- 
of Penn- ganizations, . to 9 by individuals are deductible within the 30- 
sylvanis Percent Imitation of 9 gross income, 
H.R. 9132 | Relating to the rate of tax on the Issuance of shares or certificates of stock by regu- 
Mr. Mills lated investment companies. 
H. R. 6 To ate the Internal Revenue Code of 1054 to 5 05 ae Fre tion certain non- 
Mr. Betts corporations or associations pegan — 5 
II. R. 6249 | To Meni the tariff laws for works er eet other bition Seb and for 
Mr. Metcalf other purposes. 
R. 6202 | To N the acceptance by the Government of gifts to be used to reduce the 
NG Spear tg t public debt. 
stra : To amend the Tariff Act of 1980 to place certain pumice stone on the free Ist 
T. Herlong 
H 15 on ROS o: to the credits against the unemployment tax in the case of merged cor- 
r. Utt porat! 
H.R. 6579 | To amend the Tarif Act of 1930 to provide for the tempo free importation of 
Mr. a uA extracts, decoctions, and preparutions of hemlock saltable use for tanning 
y 7? | To amend seo, 42) of the Internal Revenue 5 55 of 1954 with respect to the (vin 
Me Medan tax treatment of certain stock held at death 
of Illino’ 
R. To amend sec, 170 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 aoe to the unlimited 
Mr W deduction for charitable contributions for certain Indi 
of Penn- 
Sylvania 
H. K. 07 To amend sec, 4071 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to fix a tax of cent 
Mr, Frazier per pound of certain laminated tires produced from used tires, 
ae To extend the Renegotiation Act of igal, and for other purposes 
r. 
R. 7123 | To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide pat law ful expendi- 
Mr, Bo; tures for legislative purposes shall be allowed as deductions from gross income. 
Meld To extend for 3 years the suspension of duty on imports of caseln 
Mr. Baldwin 
H.R. 7523 | To provide a 1-year extension of the existing corporate normal-tax rate and of cer- 
Mr. Milis tain excise tax rates. 
H.R. 7867 | To extend for a period of 2 years the privilege of free importation of gifts from mem- 
Mr, Mills bers of the Armed Forces of the United States on duty abroad. 
ais Eki 3 To amend the Internal Revenue Gons of „ the treatment of 
r. 2 cop. t royalties for purposes of the persona’ com 
H, 77 To increase the amount of obligations gard under the 80 en Ter Bond Act 
r. Mills which may be outstanding at any one tim 
H. 7885 | Relating to the income tax treatment of Donirefuindabile capital contributions to 
Mr. Frazier Federal National Mortgage Association, 
*With amendments, 


Aug. 10, 1059 
I. Kept sip" 
TE 10, 1959 
H. Rept, Su“ 


Aug. 10,1999 
H. Rept. a21 
Aug, 11,1959 
H. Rept. 873° 
Aug. 31, 1959 
if Re 
1078 


Mar. 16, 1959 
He Repi, 145 


H, epe aia 1131* 
Mar, 13, 1959 
H. Rept, 212 
Aug. 18, 1059 
H. Rept. vas“ 
Sept, 3,1959 

H, Rept, 1144* 


Aas 31, 1959 
II. Rept, 1079* 


June 23, 1970 
H. Rept. 577“ 


1 an 
rag Pose 31, aren 


Se 


Aig BI 085° 
fl. ent oun" ule 


Aug. 31,1950 
II. v 
May” 
II. 
Jut 
H. 


10, 1079 
it Rent. $23" 


June 4,1959 


Ang. 18, 1959 


Aug. 18, 1959 


Aug. 18. 1950 


Aug. 18, 1959 


Feb. 2. 1900 


Mar, 23, 1950 
Sept. 
Mar. 16, 1959 


Under suspen- 
sion of rue 


9, 1960 


Sept. 9, 1959 


Sept, 


June 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


9, 1939 


24, 1959 
24, 1900 


9, 1050 
25, 1950 
25, 1950 
24, 1960 


18, 1059 
9, 1059 
18, 1059 
x 25,1959 


. 25,1959 


ie 25,1900 
8. Rept. 1911 


day, 31) 
(Ses nction on II. R. 2411 ‘Publ 


Jan, 21, 1900 
B. Rept. 1043 


rare 2, 1059 
8, Rept, 377 


June 27, 1900 
8. Rept, 17477 


Apr, 13, 1959 
8 Rep t. 102 


Jan, 13, 1980 
B. Rept. 1020 


Ses avtion on 


Sept, 1, 19607 
(egislst! ve 
Aug. 


Mar, 


2, 1980 Aug. 24, 1000.—Hounse agreed to Senate 


amendme: 


(See actlon on I. R. 
. 25,1959") Mar, eth 


10950 (Publio Law 
Mar, 25, 1959 | Mar. 25, 1069 
Conference Rept, 257 


I. R. 8678 (Pubis Law 86-342).) 


AS ND fy beeen ates 
(See action on H.R, 12580,) 


Sort... EE S ůô—— 


Apr. 11, 1900. — House agreed to Senate 
amendment. 
(See action on H. R. 2411 (Public Law 
86-262).) 


Apr, 81900 | 96-413 
Sept. 21,1950 | 86-219 
Bept. 16% 
1800. — 
Vetoed. 
Apr. 22 108 86-14 
Mar, 31, 10 18-7 
Apr. 41000 | 86-402 
July 28,1960 | 86-118 
Apr. 3. 1000 86-416 
Apr. 22,1900 | 86-438 


j 12 aN r a ul csenwceeebedlsoecasmaacunhes Sept. 21,1959 | 86-825 
At z 19, 1960 May 4,1900| May 19, 1000.—House agreed to Senate | June 3, 1900, | Vetoed, 
pi $ 
25; 3000 |) Bent, 00080) SOA ee Sept. 18,1959 | 86-283 
3 813 a 
May 4, 1900 May 5, 10% May 19, 1900.— House agreed to Senate | June 3, 1960. Vetoed, 
8, Kept, 18347 8 x amendments, S 
Feb. 4,1960 | Mar. 28,1960 | Apr 1 agreed to Senate | Apr. 1960 | 86-440 
S. Rept. 10767 p amendment, 9 
June 18,1959 June 23,1959 June 24,1959 | July 1,1959 July 1. 1960 July 13,1959 86-89 
S. Rept. 407° Conference Kept. 619 
Jan, 13,1960 | Mar. 28, 1960° Mar, 31, 1960.—House agreed to Senate A 1980 | 86-405 
S. Rept. 1022 | Reconsidered amendment eM! 
y Mar: 20, 1960 
and passed 
with amend- 
ments 
June 24,1959 June 25, 1959") June 20,1959 | June 29,1959 | June 29,1959 | June 30,1959 88-75 
8. Rept. Conference Rept. 587 
8 23851 a eee SE |i SN July 17,1959 | 86-90 
Jan, 25,1960 | Mar. 28, 1960 Apr, 11, 1960.—House agreed to Senate Apr. 1960 | 86-435 
8, Rept. 1041* * Pe eee aa 
/ Y nad edanseasesse June 30,1959 | 88-74 
rt P25 Re 
Anp SS e ara (See action on H. R. 10%0 (Publie Lac 5 
8. Rept. 1010 88-778). 
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Status of bills referred to the Committee on Ways and Means on which legislative action was taken, 86th Cong.—Continued 


Conference report agreed 
oe in Bent to to in 
Passed Senate] conference 
House 
H. R. 7047 | Rela to the income tax treatment of nonrefundable capital contributio: Aug. 31, 1959 Feb. 15,1980 Mar. 28,1060 | Apr. 14,1980 | Ma: 1960 | Ma 
Mr. Ikard Toten National Mortgage Association. ? ka ee K. Rept. B. Rept. 1083 a) ap de Rept. 
H.R. emden | To amend the Internal Revenne Code of 1054 with respect to the taxation of ex- | Sept. 2, 1960 |... ..../. EEE E 


changes of property; and distributions of stock made pursuant to orders enforcing 


of Pennsyl- the antitrust laws. . 
H. R. 8220 T d the Internal Re Code of 1954 t vide lon from in Jı 6,1960 | J 23,1960") July 1,1960 | July 2,1980 | July 1,190 | July 14,1960 | 86-067 
o amen ¿venue Code o opro an exemption come une une y 3 
tax for supplemental unemployment benefit trusts. = 55 S. Rept. 18187 Rept. 2073 
1 
H R. dr | To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to suspend the manufacturers excise o See el ROR el re All [en ney ee (See action on H. R. 10960 (Public Lac -=-= 
Mr. Walter tax on mechanical lighters for cigarettes, cigars, and pipes. j 86-779).) 
H.R, cis | To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt bivycte tires and tubes Feb. 24 1960 Mar. 28, 100 e Apr. 8. 190 86-418 
Mr. Keogh from the manufacturers excise tax on tires and tubes. 8. Rept, 1136 
H.R. 8576 | Toamend the Tariff Act of 1930 to extend to residents of the United States who are | June 27,1960 June 20, 1904 4 4 N AEREE 
Mr. Boggs crew members on vessels, alreraft, and other conveyances arriving in the United 
3 Se fiat Segond limits, t the same saropan from sy on personal and 
house! us are gran ssengers arriving on such conveyances. 88-432 
H.R. 869 | To make permanent the exintinng sunpe ions of the tae on the Ist domestic = e ATE AE E onovennce aye oy Apr. 22,1960 
Mr. King of | ins of coconut oll, pam oll, palm kernel oil, and fatty acids, salts, — ained . Rept. 1233 J 
California or mixtures thereof, 
H.R. _ 8078 | To amend the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1956 and 1958 to make certain adjust- Sept. 3, 1950 ops 4.1959 | Sept. 5,1959* | Sept. 9, 1950—House agreed to Senate | Sept, 21,1959 | 86-842 
Mr. Fallon ments in the Federal-ald highway program, and for other purposes. (T 3 amendments. 
pt. 
H.R. 8881 | To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for deferral of taxation of Sept. 9,1059 | Jan. 28,1960 | Mar, 28, 1960*| Apr. 14, 1960 bose 5. 1960 | May 4.1960 | May 13, 190 | 86439 
Mr. Tkard amounts withheld by a bank or finance company from a dealer in personal pro 8. Rept. nference Rept. 1548 
ey to ere ner fy ie Seer until such time as such amounts are paid 1045' 
' or made a 0 er. 
H.R. 8685 | To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the Presidential ap- Sept. 9, 1959 Dept: 11,1959 | Sept. 14, 109 „FFT tates eu ees Sept. 22,1959 | 86-363 
Mr, Mills pointment of a General Counsel for Internal Revenue, to provide for the appoint- „Rept. 
ment of other officers for the Internal Revenue Service, and for other pamor: 1 80 1950 | 86-344 
H.R. 8725 | To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to make technical changes in certain Aug. 25,1959 Sept. 2,1959 Sept. 9, 190 eee eee Sept. 21, 
Mr. Harrison] excise tat laws, and for other purposes. 5 eee 
H.R. 8782 ‘To amond the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and incorporate therein provisions June 20, 1900 4 3 JJ)%%%%%Tꝓ́)SCTCTCTCC(( 0 Cam lneseees ser 
. Forand for the pa t of annuities to widows and certain dependents of the judges of 
the Tax Court of the United States. 
H.R. 9000 | To provide that States and political subdivisions which operate liquor stores shall ETIR Cs il ee enn , a A 
Mr. 88 not be required to pay more than one tax as a retail dealer in liquor. 
ennsylva' 
we To permit the issuance of Series E and H U.S. savings bonds at interest rates above Sept. 4,1959 Sept. 5,1859 | Sept. 8. 1089 Sept. 9,1959 | Sept. 12,1959 | Sept. sp Sept. 22,1959 | 86-346 
Mr. Mills the existing maximum, to permit the Secretary of the Treasury to designate cer- S. Rept. 909° Conference Report 11 
tain exchanges of Government securities to be made without recognition of guin 
or loss, and for other purposes, 
H.R. 920 | To amend the Tariff Act of 1030 to authorize informal entries of merchandise where Tyre r cc 
1 the aggregate value of the shipment does not exceed $400. i 
0 0 
H.R. gu To continue for 2 years the suspension of duty on certain alumina and bauxlte 2 Mar. 2,1960 Ate. 5,1960 Apr. 11,1960 | Apr. 14, 1960,—House agreed to Senate | Apr. 22,1960 | 86-441 
Mr. Boggs H. Rept. S. Rept. 1235* amendments i 
F KeS 0308 Poestend for 3 years the 2 of duty on imports of crude chicory and the Hs ty 1980 | May 5,1980 | May 19, 19th ~Flomse me to Senate | June 1,1960 | 88-479 
Mr. Bow uction on duty on ground chicory. A 5 f 13³³ amendme 
H. R. 122 To hake 9 Ehe Ekinin 8 of duties on certain coarse W] “O . 14, 1960 A May 19. 1060 May 28,1960 | June 1,1960 | June 25,1960 | June 17,1960 | June 30,1960 | 86-557 
Mr. Harri- 4 4 Rop s Conference Rept. 1883 
son. 
H.R. 9860 | To amend see. 6659(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the Feb. 23,1960 | Mar. 29,1960 | Apr. 14, 1960 pTi ee 1960 | May 1 May 14,1060 | 86-470 
Mr. Mills procedure for assessing certain additions to tax, 8. t. 1098 ference Rept, 
R. 0662 | To make technical revisions in the income-tax provisions of the Internal Revenue June 18, 1960, kB EP MAES TTC cawhasde 
Mr. Mills Code of 1954 relating to estates, trusts, partners, and partnerships, and for other S. Rept, 1616 
vel Fre Apr. 22,1960 | 86-427 
H.R. 8820 To extend for an additional 3 years the period during which certain tanning ex- | Feb, 16, 1060 Apr. 8, 1900 Apr. 11, 190061 . — P — p! 
Mr. Keogh sfc 3 certain e . and 5 eee H. Rept, 1208“ S. Rept. 1234 
4 veo chief use) are suitable for use for tanning, ma ported free of duty. ; 
1 8 To continue for ee period the existing 5 of duty on certain Is! Ph Po ed ag oh ond ccc Bape Sal [RS STE Screed May 13,1960 | 86-456 
Betts i 4 : P > 2 
: 15 Tox Matias tie a ore ae 8 8 of duties on certain lathes used for | Feb. 22, 1960 Rp gered May 5, 1960") May 24,1960 1 2 25, 1960. — 8718856 1960 June 30,1960 | 86 562 
Mr. Bosch shoe lust rougi or for shoe last g: 5 onference e 
H.R. 9881 | To extend for 2 set the existing provisions of law relating to the free importa- May 19, 1000 May 26,1960 | June 1,1960 | June 25, 1960 1 d June 30, 100 86-563 
Mr. Mills tion of personal, and household effects brought into the United States under 8. Rept. 140 | . 
Government orders. 
H.R. 100s7 To Amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1054 to permit taxpayers to elect an overall May 19,1960 | June 1, 1960 | June 13, 1960 ae 1000 | Aug. 1 Sept. 14,1960 | 86-780 


limitation on the foreign tax credit. 5. Rept. 13037 


Mr. 
Muchrowiex 


OISLV 
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Te saquiajdas 


H.R, = 10800 | Relating to laterast rate restrictions on bonds of the United States 


1 
H.R. loil To amend the Tariff Act of 1990 to place bamboo pipestems on the free list 


Mr. Cannon 


H.R. 10060 | To amend sve, 5701 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1934 with respect to the excise 
Mr. Herloug tax upon cigars, 


H.R. 11206 | To amend the Internal Roveuus Code of 1044 to permit the propald dues income 
Mr. Uyrnes ol certain niembership organizations to be inchided In gross Income for the taxable 
of Wisconsin yours to whieh the dnes relats. 

H.R, 11405 | To provide for the treatment of inoorne from discharge of indebtedness of u railroad 
Mr. Herlong corporation Ln n receivership proceeding or in a proceeding undur sec, 77 of the 

Bankruptcy Act (11 U. 8. C. 205) conimenced before Jan. 1, 180, 
H.R., 11573 | To provide for the duty-free Importation of scientific equipment for educational 
Mr. Ikard or research purposes, 


H.R. 11584 | To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to Impose Import taxes on lead and 
Mr, Baker zino: 


H.R. 11081 | To amend see. 002(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit for 
Mr, Knox foreign taxes paid by a foreign corporation 20 percent or more of the voting stock 
of which is owned by another foreign corporation in which a domestic corpora- 
tion has a substantial stock interest. 
H.R. 11748 | To continue until the close of June 30, 1961, the suspension of duties on metal scrap 
Mr. Machro- and for other purposes. 


H.R. 12036 | To amend sec. 902 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1054 with respect to foreign 
Mr. Bosch taxes paid by certain predecessor corporations, 


H.R. 12329 | Rolating to the gift and estate tax treatment of the relinquishment of certaln powers 
in 1 of reciprocal and other trusts, 


H.R. 12381 | To !ncrease fora 1 year period the public debt limit set forth in sec, 21 of the Second 
Mr. Mills Liberty. Bond ‘aot and to extend for 1 year the existing corporate normal tax 
rete and certain excise tax mtes, 
H.R. 12536 | Relating to the treatment of charges for local advertising for purposes of detéermin- 
Mr. Milis ing the manufacturer's sale price. 
H.R. 12559 | To amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a special method of taxa- 
Mr. Keogh ation for real estate investment trusts, 


H.R. 12580 | To extend and improve coverage under the Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
Mr. Mills ability insurance system and to remove hardships and inoquities, Improve the 
financing of the trust funds, and provide disability benefits to additionad indi- 
viduols under such systems; to provide grants to States for medical care; for aged 
individuals of low Income; to amend the public assistance and maternal and child 
welfare provisions of the Social Security Act: to improve the unemployment com- 
pensation provisions of such act; and for other purposes. 
H.R, 12050 | To suspend for a temporary period the import duty on heptanoſo acid 


An act to amend the act of July 17, 1952 


I. Rept. 1297 
July I. 10% | July 2, 19600 aog „eee A EE STRE ER ETE Sept. 16,1960 | 86-800 
ept, 8, Rept, 1912 
Aug. 15,1900 | Aug. 241900 | Aug, 1900 | Aug. 27,1900") Aux. 20,1900 | Aug. 31,1060 | Aug, 31,1900 | Bept. 14,1900 | 86-779 
H ept. 8. | Pre 1915 = 5 p sAm randi Rept, 2414 5 y 
Ar 15) 1000) ee x : e 
H. Re 


May 2,1900 | May 19,1960 | May 24,1060 | May 28, 100 „„; June 8, 19% | 86-046 
saat 8. Rept, 1416 J 
June 27,1900 June 29,1960 | Aug. 25,1960 | Aug. 27,1080") Aug, 30, 1900.— House agreed to Senate Sept, 13,1960 | 86-774 
H rope 8. Hept 1914˙ ng amendments, 
A 17 1960 
/ AAA / blakwn E ENS A SE AE SERE E AN EON ETRE 4 
aE n 
21 
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Two-Year Report to His Constituents of 
Progress on His 10-Point Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago 
in my campaign for Congress, I cam- 
paigned on a 10-point program. I be- 
lieve that the voters in my district are 
entitled to a report on my stewardship 
and on the progress made on my 10- 
point program. 

I would like to outline each of these 
10 points and to discuss some of the work 
I have done on each of them. I am 
proud to state that we have made some 
progress on every one of the 10 points, 
You will note in my outline of promises 
that I did not promise success, but I 
promised that I would work toward cer- 
tain goals. 

1, PEACE AND MILITARY COSTS 


The promise: Encourage and foster 
international understanding with the 
hope that thereby a gradual reduction of 
our vast military and defense machine 
can be brought about. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to delve deeply 
into this particular point because I be- 
lieve this is my most important job as a 
Congressman—to help insure world 
peace; therefore, I worked harder on 
this program than on any other. 

The performance: Peace. In efforts 
to promote an international climate for 
peace I have worked unceasingly to gain 
acceptance for my plan to use our agri- 
cultural abundance as a tool for peace. 

March 26, 1959, I introduced the food 
for peace through the United Nations 
bill. The purpose of this bill was to 
utilize our food and fiber resources 
through the United Nations in order to 
promote economic development in un- 
derdeveloped areas as well as to stave off 
starvation. At that time I pointed out 
that if the plan were enacted and im- 
plemented over a 10-year period over 
$1,540 million in storage costs would be 
saved. Twenty-seven members of Con- 
gress cosponsored this bill with me. 

Since we did not receive a hearing 
from the Agriculture Committee on this 
bill, I proposed the plan as an amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act both 
in the Ist and in the 2d sessions of the 
86th Congress. It was not adopted either 
time. However, I am very happy to re- 
port now that Vice President Nrxon and 
Senator Kennepy have both endorsed the 
United Nations food for peace plan which 
I introduced at the beginning of the 86th 
Congress. It is my guess that during the 
87th Congress the United Nations food 
for peace plan will pass since both can- 
didates of the national parties now sup- 
port my proposal. 

Because I led the fight for the United 
Nations food for peace bill in the Con- 
gress, I was appointed by the Congress 
as an official observer at the World Food 
and Agriculture Conference in Rome, 
Italy, in November 1959. Here I had a 
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great opportunity to work for the cause 
of world peace through feeding the 


hungry. 

I was an official emissary for the Gov- 
ernor of Iowa in the delivery of 35 hogs 
to the typhoon-ravaged area of Japan in 
January 1960. International peace was 
greatly strengthened by this gesture of 
the people of Iowa in behalf of the people 
of Japan. 

The director of agriculture for the 
Karachi area of Pakistan worked in my 
office last spring in the capacity of a 
staff assistant, under the sponsorship of 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. In addition to observing the demo- 
cratic process at work in the Congress, 
I am convinced that Mr. Zafar took back 
with him to Pakistan happy memories of 
his sojourn in the United States and 
warm feelings for our people which will 
strengthen the bonds of friendship be- 
tween our countries. 

In connection with my work as rank- 
ing member on the Research and Devel- 
opment Subcommittee of the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee, I 
have attended two conferences on the 
question of world aeronautical problems 


and one conference on the law of outer_ 


space in the United Nations. 

One of the great dangers which the 
world faces today is nuclear destruction 
by recklessness, blackmail, or accident. 
The chances for this occurring increase 
greatly as more and more nations gain 
access to information and equipment 
necessary to the building of nuclear 
weapons. I have led the fight in Con- 
gress against the sharing of nuclear 
weapons and nuclear information with 
other countries because of this great 
danger. It is interesting to note that 
within the administration now there are 
serious difference of opinion on this 
matter, with the State Department not 
wanting other nations to have nuclear 
weapons because of the realization that 
there is no deterrent against nuclear 
accident whereas the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion have tried to lobby Congress—but 
not successfully—into changing the law. 

I am very happy to report that as a 
result of the fight which I and others 
made on this issue during the 86th Con- 
gress, Ist session, the changes which the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
fense Department asked for in the 2d 
session, 86th Congress, were denied by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, I intro- 
duced House Concurrent Resolution 613, 
a resolution which expresses the sense 
of the Congress that outer space be 
given over completely to peaceful ex- 
ploration rather than be used for mili- 
tary purposes. It would be a bad thing, 
indeed, to continue the cold war in 
space as well as on the ground. The 
danger of allowing military exploration 
of outer space is that nuclear weapons 
could circle the earth in manmade satel- 
lites. I am working on a program which 
will outline more completely the role 
of the United Nations in outer space so 
that there will be a shared sovereignty 
of all the nations in outer space rather 
than risk the chances of nuclear de- 
struction. 
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MILITARY COSTS 


In the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, I led the fight against blanket ex- 
tension of the 4-year draft. I favored 
& 2-year extension with the establish- 
ment of a joint congressional committee 
to conduct an extensive study of the pro- 
curement and utilization of military 
manpower for the purpose of seeking 
alternative methods to military con- 
scription. I felt that the draft law was 
becoming a crutch to lean on which was 
not necessary. It is interesting to note 
that the draft call across the United 
States now averages less than 7,500 men 
a month. This, I felt, was small enough 
so that alternative methods could have 
been found to enlist this number of men. 
As a result of my efforts a Committee 
on the Utilization of Military Manpower 
was appointed by the Chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. Congress- 
man FRANk KOWALSKI, a member of that 
subcommittee said: 

Dear Len: You are to be congratulated 
on your part in the formation of the Military 
Manpower Utilization Subcommittee last 
year. 

I hope you are aware of the full extent 
to which your leadership in the fight on 
the draft led to the formation of this sub- 
committee. 

As a member of this subcommittee, I sin- 
cerely believe that it has already been re- 
sponsible for great savings to the taxpayers, 


Each year for the past few years we 
have spent over $40 billion on defense. 
Over 60 cents of each tax dollar goes 
for the military budget. There have 
been many reports in Congress which 
have shown existing waste and duplica- 
tion as a result of poor planning and 
management within the Pentagon 
structure. 

I introduced in the 2d session of the 
86th Congress a bill which would act 
to reunify the Department of Defense 
under a single civilian command to elim- 
inate duplication and waste. Studies 
which have been done on this subject 
suggest that as much as $7 billion a year 
could be saved if a good reorganization - 
plan were followed. Besides this, the 
gross inefficiency which exists results in 
a defense force not as strong as it could 
be. Priorities are given to wrong things. 
Unnecessary competition exists between 
the services and petty opportunism ex- 
ists among too many of the officers of 
our services. 

2. COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 


The promise: Guard against Commu- 
nist infiltration on all fronts in Govern- 
ment and industry. 

The performance: Recent revelations 
of American defectors to the Soviet 
Union point up, I feel, our need for 
greater security measures to counter the 
international Communist conspiracy. I 
voted for H.R. 12753, to amend the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950, to 
require the registration of persons dis- 
seminating political propaganda within 
the United States as agents of a foreign 
government. 

I supported also H.R. 9069 to tighten 
up our passport laws to make it more 
difficult for Communist agents to move 
about the world. I have made several 
speeches both in Congress and through- 
out the United States on Communist 
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Penetration, in an effort to awaken the 
People. I have appeared before many 
youth conferences in Washington in an 
effort to stimulate their interest in 
American Government and to stiffen 
their mora] fiber, to prepare them for 
the psychological war being conducted 
by the Communists for the minds of the 
young people. 
3. TAX RELIEF 

The promise: Work for a tax program 
Which will be based on your ability to 
Pay—a tax which will call on lower in- 
come groups to pay less. Fight for re- 
newal of the excess profits tax on big 

the removal of which has done 
Much to increase costs of consumer 
goods. I will support tax reductions and 
adjustments to strengthen small busi- 
ness in order to provide for expansion 
And growth. 

The performance: I voted for Public 
Law 86-470 which permits personal in- 
come tax deduction of all medical ex- 
Penses incurred by any taxpayer in care 
of a dependent parent over 65. 

The first bill which I introduced in the 
Congress (H.R. 2812) was for the pur- 
Dose of allowing small business a tax re- 
duction on earnings which are “plowed 
back into business.” This bill, I think, 
is a necessity because of the great com- 
Petition small business presently faces 
from monopoly and oligopolistic indus- 
tries which are able to destroy small 
business. It is about time that Congress 
defended in a positive way small business 
and free enterprise. The best way to do 
this is through the tax laws. 

I introduced H.R. 7991, the purpose of 
Which is to prevent double taxation in 
the case of gifts to bona fide charitable 
ee pasa by a person by means of a 


I have made several speeches urging 
the renewal of excess-profits taxes. 

I introduced legislation and supported 
Measures to eliminate the telephone ex- 
Cise tax. 

Although I voted against the 1-cent- 
ber-gallon increase in the gasoline tax, I 
favored a continuation of the interstate 

hway program. My vote for not in- 
creasing the gas tax was based on the 
fact that Congress was not given a 
Chance to consider an amendment to the 
gas tax bill which would have reduced 
the oll depletion allowance from 27% 
Percent to 15 percent. If this amend- 
Ment had passed the gasoline tax would 
not have had to be raised and the small 
taxpayer would not have been hurt. At 
that time I said “I am very sorry that 
One of the true beneficiary groups of the 
New highway system—the billion dollar 
oll companies—are able to escape the tax 
burden which other people not in oil 

ve to pay.” I also noted at that time 
that the administration had diverted 
Other moneys collected from the Federal 

hway Fund for other purposes. At 
least $1.2 billion a year which should 
have specifically been earmarked for the 
Federal Highway Fund is not getting 
into that fund. This was the reason the 
taxes had to be raised. 

I fought for the repeal of section 34 
Of the Internal Revenue Code. This sec- 
tion allowed credit against tax and ex- 
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clusion from gross income for dividends 
received by individuals. Over $335 mil- 
lion are lost annually in additional rev- 
enue by the American people because of 
preferential treatment given to those 
who receive their incomes from dividends 
rather than from salaries and wages. 
There seems to me to be no logical rea- 
son why a person who earned his money 
through wages and salary should be 
treated differently from those who draw 
their income from dividends. This 
amendment passed the Senate but was 
not considered by the House because of 
a procedural maneuver. 
4, AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION 

The promise: Work for a farm pro- 
gram which will bring the income of the 
farmer up to the level of other workers 
in our economy. 

The performance: I was one of the 
original sponsors of the Family Farm 
Income Act. I am still convinced that 
this type of legislation will become law 
when we have a Democratic President 
and a Democratic Congress. 

I sponsored a food stamp plan which 
would utilize our surplus food in the 
United States to feed the millions of peo- 
ple who live on inadequate diets and who 
have little or no money for the purchase 
of food. Charitable organizations and 
educational institutions would be able to 
utilize to better advantage surplus food 
and fiber, also. Part of my food stamp 
plan was incorporated in Public Law 86- 
341, 

I have consistently supported soil con- 
servation programs, 

I introduced a Chemical Pesticides Co- 
ordination Act which would require 
greater coordination between Federal 
agencies and State conservation agencies 
before any Federal agency embarks on a 
major pest eradication program. This 
measure was unanimously reported by 
the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee but was objected to 
when it was brought upon the House 
floor. 

I introduced a Milk Sanitation Act to 
set up a national sanitary code for milk 
to eliminate artificial barriers in the sale 
of milk. 

I supported a bill to create an Agri- 
cultural Research and Development 
Commission to find and promote new in- 
dustrial uses for farm products. This 
bill passed both Houses of Congress but 
died in a conference committee. 

The provisions of my bill, H.R. 12394, 
were passed by both Houses of Congress 
and sent to the President for signature, 
providing a realistic floor in the support 
price for manufacturing milk of $3.22 
instead of the present $3.06, and for but- 
terfat of 59.6 cents per pound instead of 
the present 56.6 cents. 

Also, I introduced the Green Acres Act 
of 1960 providing for land retirement un- 
der a payment in kind program. 

Introduced a bill to establish perma- 
nent authorization of a fully adequate 
nationwide milk-for-children program, 
in order to make sure that all of our 
youngsters get enough milk in their daily 
diets. 

I introduced a bill to make it pos- 
sible for the growers and feeders of live- 
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stock to be heard before the US. Tariff 
Commission at any time they feel that 
the importation of meat is having a se- 
riously adverse effect on the domestic 
industry. 

I have strongly supported the Rural 
Electrification Administration to provide 
electric and telephone service to areas 
not serviced by private utility companies. 

B. SOCIAL SECURITY 

The promise: Fight for a program 
which will, first and above all, increase 
social security benefits. 

The performance: In the closing days 
of the 86th Congress, a bill was passed, 
which I supported, which included the 
following features: (a) Removal of the 
provision formerly required that a per- 
son be 50 years old before he could qual- 
ify for social security disability bene- 
fits even though he might be totally dis- 
abled; (b) a voluntary health insurance 
program for our senior citizens, through 
the States, based on Federal contribu- 
tions to the States which are willing to 
participate in the program; and (c) 
raised the limitation on income which 
can be earned in any calendar year by 
a social security recipient. 

6. WORKING PEOPLE 

The promise: Oppose any legislation 
or any other action which would destroy 
the right of working people to bargain 
collectively. Support laws to protect 
people over 40 against job discrimina- 
tion. 

The performance: The following ac- 
tions were taken to benefit working peo- 
ple: 

A bill to prevent job discrimination 
against people over 40 years of age. 

A county industrial agent bill under 
which new employment opportunities 
can be created in rural communities and 
depressed areas. 

I supported Public Law 86-470 which 
permits personal income tax deduction of 
all medical expenses incurred by any tax- 
. in care of dependent parent over 

Worked to halt the continuing upward 
spiral in costs of natural gas; 179 com- 
munities and more than 200,000 families 
in Iowa have experienced 8 gas rate in- 
creases since 1951, most of which have 
not been approved by the Federal Power 
Commission. My bill would prohibit 
pipeline companies from imposing con- 
secutive gas rate increases while they 
have a previously filed application pend- 
ing before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and to require the FPC to act more 
promptly on rate increase applications. 

Introduced a food stamp plan so that 
our surplus foods can be made available 
to our needy citizens. Part of my pro- 
posal was incorporated in Public Law 
86-341, aie 

7. EDUCATION 


The promise: Work for a program 
which will provide funds and other aids 
to outstanding students, thereby en- 
abling them to continue further educa- ` 
tion. Put Military Academy appoint- 
ments on merit basis without regard to 
party politics, family influence, or finan- 
cial position. 

The performance: Sponsored a bill to 
extend the benefits of the GI- education 
bill in peacetime to those members of the 
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armed services who have served 2 years 
or more, A similar bill passed the Sen- 
ate but was bottled up in the House 
Rules Committee. 

Supported the school construction bill 
which would have helped the States meet 
the rising cost and the increasing need 
for classrooms, This bill which passed 
both Houses of Congress died in the 
House Rules Committee which refused 
to send them to conference. 

Sponsored a House concurrent resolu- 
tion to encourage an international edu- 
cational program by allowing freer and 
greater exchanges of students between 
our country and other countries. 

Introduced a bill, the provisions of 
which were incorporated in Public Law 
86-679 to extend the Library Services 
Act for 5 years. This act is of vast im- 
portance to Iowa since it serves as an 
important means of communication and 
education to people of all ages in our 
rural communities. 

Have given every young man from my 
District who applied an opportunity to 
compete for an academy appointment. 
All appointments have been made after 
careful study of Civil Service Examina- 
tion grades and scholastic achieve- 
ments—after the applicants have met 
established physical and medical re- 
quirements. 

8. MONOPOLY AND SMALL BUSINESS 

The promise: Fight against mergers 
of giant corporations causing unfair 
competition to small business, and 
nes vertical integration in agricul- 


aoe performance: Introduced House 

Congressional Resolution 430, joined by 
Senator Keravver in the Senate, which 
would instruct our delegation to the 
United Nations to work to eliminate 
harmful restraints on international 
trade, This resolution was aimed specif- 
ically at world monopolies which keep 
prices at artificially high levels. 

Introduced H.R. 11959 to prevent ver- 
tical integration in the retailing, feeding, 
slaughtering, and packing of meat food 
products, livestock products, and other 
food items. 

Introduced H.R. 2812 to allow small 
business to tax reduction on earnings 
which are plowed back into the business. 

Supported the fair trade bill, H.R. 
1253, and signed the petition to get it 
reported out of the House Rules Com- 
mittee. This bill would protect small 
business against unfair competition in 
nationally marketed items. 

9. RISING GOVERNMENTAL COSTS 

The promise: Fight hard to reduce 
cost of Government. 

The performance: Introduced H.R. 
11775 to reunify the armed services under 
a single civilian head. This would save 
billions of dollars. 

My food for peace program would re- 
sult in an average annual saving of over 
$100 million. 

I vigorously dissented to an unneces- 
Sary expenditure of $12 million on the 
Part of the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics for the Century 21 Ex- 
position at Portland, Oreg., in 1961. I 
lost on this one. 
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The reorganization of the Department 
of Agriculture proposed in my Family 
Farm Income Act would have reduced 
substantially the costs of that Depart- 
ment. It is interesting to note that with- 
in the last 7 years the Agriculture De- 
partment under Secretary Benson has 
spent $37 billion—$2 billion more than 
was spent by all the previous Secretaries 
of Agriculture in a period of more than 
90 years. 

10. SECOND DISTRICT REPRESENTATION 


The promise: Do my best to fight for 
the best interests of the many people in 
this district not now being represented. 

The performance: I have made the 
words “district representation” truly 
meaningful with my mobile office and a 
full-time field secretary. Our mobile 
Office has traveled literally thousands of 
miles and has been in every county once 
à month during the past 2 years, and by 
September this office had visited at least 
once every town in this 12-county dis- 
trict. Through personal contact with 
this office many people experiencing 
problems involving the Social Security 
Administration, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
the armed services, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, Post Office Department, and 
other Federal agencies have secured a 
more thorough consideration of their 
problems and in many instances their 
problems have been solved. 

Other accomplishments: I have sup- 
ported other measures, which have been 
enacted into law, for the benefit of all 
our people, although they are of a less 
dramatic nature than the foregoing. A 
few examples are: 

Public Law 86-613, which requires that 
hazardous substances normally sold for 
household use such as disinfectants, and 
cleansers shall be boldly labeled Polson- 
ous—Keep Out of Reach of Children.” 

Public Law 86-618, which tightens 
control over use of cancer-causing coal- 
tar coloring in food, drugs, and cos- 
metics. 

Public Law 86-673, which authorized 
the Post Office Department to seek court 
orders to curb use of mails for distribu- 
tion of obscene or fraudulent matter. 

Dubugue Harbor: I am happy to re- 
port that in my first term in the Con- 
gress I was able to get Congress to au- 
thorize and to appropriate money to 
carry out the much-needed dredging of 
the Dubuque Harbor. This project is 
now included in a list which the Corps 
of Engineers will submit to the Secre- 
tary of the Army within the next few 
days for his approval to go ahead with 
the work. 

Improved telephone service: Within 
the past 2 years many miles of new tele- 
phone lines have been built in the Second 
District and many rural families now 
have telephone service which they did 
not previously have—all made possible 
through Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration telephone ioans. 

Federal Housing and Home Finance 
loan for Clinton Bridge: During my term 
as your Congressman an HHFA loan was 
approved to meet engineering fees for the 
proposed new Lyons-Fulton Bridge. The 
new bridge will replace the present 
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Lyons-Fulton Bridge which spans the 
Mississippi River between North Clinton, 
Iowa, and Fulton, Dl Traffic dangers 
will be lessened by more adequate ap- 
proaches, lengthened span and widened 
roadway of the new bridge. Construe- 
tion will begin by about April 1, 1963. 

Northeast Iowa has shared in Govern- 
ment contracts: During my 2 years in 
Congress several million dollars worth 
of Government contracts have been 
awarded to industries in our district. I 
hope that my service on the Science and 
Astronautics Committee will continue to 
be of benefit not only to our country, but 
that Iowa can figure prominently in the 
space age through new job opportunities. 

Reimbursement to city of Clinton has 
been made since I have been your Con- 
gressman for sewer damages caused by 
creation of navigation pool No. 14 on the 
Mississippi River which was opened to 
navigation in 1939. This reimbursement 
was in the amount of $146,800. 

I am proud of the work that I have 
done in the Congress for my constituents, 
for the cause of world peace and for eco- 
nomic and social justice for our citizens. 
But I shall not rest on the accomplish- 
ments of my first term in Congress. This 
has been just a start for what I humbly 
hope will be even greater accomplish- 
ments in the future. 


The Tight-Money Policy Has Short- 
changed America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr, OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, we pres- 
ently live in hope that the tight-money 
policy, which in effect has shortchanged 
America by restricting its economic 
growth, will soon be relegated to its 
proper limbo. The National Democratic 
platform wisely identified the restrictive 
effects of tight money upon our economic 
growth in the following statement: 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 

The new Democratic administration will 
confidently proceed to unshackle American 
enterprise and to free American labor, in- 
dustrial leadership, and capital, to create an 
abundance that will outstrip any other sys- 
tem. 

Free competitive enterprise is the most 
creative and productive form of economic 
order that the world has seen. The recent 
slow pace of American growth Is due not to 
the failure of our free economy but to the 
failure of our national leadership. 

We Democrats believe that our economy 
can and must grow at an average rate of 5 
percent annually, almost twice as fast as our 


„average annual rate since 1953. We pledge 


ourselves to policies that will achieve this 
goal without inflation. 

Economic growth is the means whereby we 
improve the American standard of living and 
produce added tax resources for national 
security and essential public services, 

Our economy must grow more swiftly in 
order to absorb two groups of workers: the 
much larger number of young people who 
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Will be reaching working age in the 1960's, 
and the workers displaced by the rapid pace 
of technological advances, including automa- 
tion. Republican policies which have stifled 
growth could only mean increasingly severe 
unemployment, particularly of youth and 
older workers. 
„AN END TO TIGHT MONEY 


As the first step in speeding economic 
growth. a Democratic President will put an 
end to the present high-interest, tight-money 
Policy. 

This policy has failed in its stated pur- 
Pose—to keep prices down. It has given us 
two recessions within 5 years, bankrupted 
many of our farmers, produced a record num- 
ber of business failures, and added billions 
of dollars in unnecessary higher interest 
charges to Government budgets and the cost 
of living. 

A new Democratic administration will re- 
ject this philosophy of economic slowdown. 
We are committed to maximum employment, 
at decent wages and with fair profits, in a 
far more productive, expanding economy. 

The Republican high-interest policy has 
extracted a costly toll from every American 
who has financed a home, an automobile, a 
refrigerator, or a television set. 

It has foisted added burdens on taxpayers 
of State and local governments which must 
borrow for schools and other public services. 

It has added to the cost of many goods and 
services, and hence has been itself a factor 
in inflation. 

Tt has created windfalls for many finan- 
cial institutions. 

The $9 billion of added interest charges on 
the national debt would have been even 
higher but for the prudent insistence of the 

ic Congress that the ceiling on in- 
terest rates for long-term Government bonds 
be maintained. 


The effect of the tight money policy 
has caused anxious concern on the part 
of many from all areas of the country. 
Indicative of this concern, several weeks 
ago I received the following letter from 
E. G. Johnston, editor and publisher of 
the Georgia Tribune. Some of my 
thoughts on the problem are contained 
in my reply to him. 

THE GEORGIA TRIBUNE, 
Columbus, Ga. July 14, 1960. 
Hon. James C. OLIVER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: I have just finished reading 
& reprint of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pro- 
ceedings of the 86th Congress, 2d session, of 
March 21, 1960. 

This document was sent to me by a gentle- 
man of St. Louis, who is an ardent reader of 
my newspaper, the Georgia Tribune, which 
has national circulation, and it deals, as you 
know with a subject of which the Bible tells 
us, the “Love of which is the root of (all 
kinds) of evil.” 

Now, the thing I wish to do, inasmuch as 
I have recently run an article taken from 
Mr. Wickliffe B. Vennard Sr.'s book. The 
Federal Reserve Hoax.” I have been casti- 
Rated, defumigated, and otherwise hounded 
by certain interests who were not begging 
bread by any means, and I am now seeking 
to proceed with handling through the 
columns of my paper some of your remarks 
Made in the above-mentioned document, 
“not printed at Government expense,” and 
I should like very much to have a word from 
you, whom I believe to be honest and 
honestly interested in this “age of decep- 
tion.“ relative to “our money.“ 

I shall be happy to place you on the mail- 
ing list of our Georgia Tribune, a newspaper 
Sec) to tell as much of the truth as pos- 
sible and especially that portion of truth 
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which our dear daily press, bought and paid 


for by certain interests, doubtless, will not 


touch with a 50-foot pole. 

With every good wish for your happiness 

and success, I am, 

Sincerely, 
E. G. (Parson JACK) JOHNSTON, 
Editor and Publisher. 
Aucust 30, 1960. 

Mr. E. G. JOHNSTON, 

Editor and Publisher, The Georgia Tribune, 

Columbus, Ga. 

Dran MR. JOHNSTON: Thank you for your 
letter of July 14. I am delighted that you 
have expressed some interest in my comments 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in which I in- 
serted several articles dealing with Con- 
gressman WRIGHT PaTMAN’sS views and pro- 
posals concerning our money system, 

I can imagine the criticisms and the difi- 
culties which a crusading editor such as 
yourself encounters In trying to educate his 
readers on our monetary system. I will, of 
course, be glad to have you print any re- 
marks of mine which you consider to be 
worthy of your readers’ attention, 

First of all, let me say that I do not belong 
to that small school of thought which holds 
that the Federal Reserve System is a “hoax.” 
It misreads history to suggest that such men 
as President Woodrow Wilson, Senator Rob- 
ert L. Owen, and Congressman Carter Glass 
did not know what they were doing in fram- 
ing the Federal Reserve Act. Those who sug- 
gest that the Federal Reserve System was 
created, in 1914, merely to serve some con- 
spiracy of the “international bankers” also 
overlook the history of the periodic money 
panics and the chronic inadequacies of the 
pre-1914 money system which the Federal 
Reserve was intended to correct, and largely 
has corrected. 

All of this does not mean that improve- 
ments in the money system are not needed, 
nor that reforms in the management of the 
system are out of order. On the contrary, 
there are inadequacies and abuses which cry 
for correction. 

Let me give just a thumbnail sketch of the 
improvements which seem to me to be clearly 
and urgently needed. 

1. The method of maming officials to the 
Federal Reserve System should be modified 
so that the policymaking bodies represent 
more of the broad public interest and are less 
heavily weighted in favor of the bankers’ 
interests. Specifically, the Federal Open 
Market Committee should be changed. This 
is the committee within the System which 
decides how much money and credit the 
country will have and what interest rates we 
shall all pay the banks and other financial 
institutions for the use of money. This com- 
mittee has on it five representatives elected 
by the banks. It is hard to escape the belief 
that the tight-money, high-interest policy 
which the System has forced upon the coun- 
try during the Eisenhower administration 
has not been completely free of bias in favor 
of the bankers’ profits. Certainly the System 
has imposed tight money and high interest 
in the name of “fighting inflation” even in 
periods of high unemployment, idle plant 
capacity, and surpluses of goods of all kinds. 

Since 1952, personal income alone from 
interest has been more than doubled and is 
now at the rate of 625 billion per annum, 
which is more than twice the total farm in- 
come of the country. It would be hard to 
exaggerate the importance of this redis- 
tribution of the income, in favor of a rela- 
tively few families, which has been brought 
about by the high-interest policy. 

2. The highly advertised fiction that the 
Federal Reserve is “independent” of the rest 
of the Government in all of its activities 
must be brought to an end. 
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When the Federal Reserve System was set 
up, It was with the intention that the Sys- 
tem would, by its very existence, provide an 
elastic money supply. That is, the System 
was to provide a money supply which would 
automatically expand with expansions in eco- 
nomic activity. And similarly, the money 
supply was to contract automatically with 
contractions in the production of real wealth, 
should such contractions occur, But in re- 
cent years, the Federal Reserve officials have 
been operating on the reverse theory. Spe- 
cifically, they have deliberately and con- 
sciously restrained the production of real 
wealth by reducing the money supply, and 
they have taken the position that it is one 
of their main duties to do this, whenever 
they consider it in the public interest to do 
so. I believe you will find, however, that 
these oficials have no legal authority for 
trying to regulate the country’s level of eco- 
nomic activity, except for such authority as 
is contained in the Employment Act of 1946. 

The Employment Act of 1946 declares the 
national policy that the Federal Government 
shall coordinate and utilize all of its poli- 
cles, resources, and agencies to maintain 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power—within a system of free 
enterprise. Since the act says that the Fed- 
eral Government's agencies, resources, and 
policies are to be coordinated, I think we can 
assume that the law means just that. Obvi- 
ously, we cannot have either rational Govern- 
ment or Government responsible to the peo- 
ple if the Federal Reserve is to operate as 
an independent, fourth branch of the Gov- 
ernment, making the Nation's economic poli- 
cles independently of the President's duties 
and responsibilities for economic policies. 
This would mean that the Federal Reserve 
people would exercise practical veto powers 
over decisions and policies reached in the 
constitutional way, by Congress’ enacting 
bills and the President’s signing them. In- 
deed, the Federal Reserve has, in practical 
fact, vetoed such policies and decisions dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration, though 
I suspect with at least the tacit consent of 
the administration. 

You know, of course, that the Democratic 
platform adopted at Los Angeles recognizes 
this unconstitutional state of affairs and 
pledges the Democratic Party to correct it. 
There is no suggestion, of course, that the 
President will or should impinge upon the 
independence of the Federal Reserve in the 
performance of its quasi-judicial duties and 
its quasi-legislative duties, which are the 
kinds of duties assigned to the System by 
the Federal Reserve Act. But de 
monetary policy is an executive duty, and 
It would be folly to think that a Democratic 
President could carry out his economic 
pledges to the country without having a 
voice in deciding monetary policies. The 
pledge to restore our economy to a whole- 
some rate of growth and to provide the world 
with a practical demonstration that our 
economy can grow under a free-enterprise 
system as rapidly as the Russian economy 
grows under the Communist system most 
certainly cannot be kept under a continus- 
tion of the present tight-money policy. 

3. The so-called stock which the private 
banks own in the Federal Reserve banks 
should be retired. While the private banks 
do not, in truth, own the Federal Reserve 
banks—indeed, they would own the Govern- 
ment's power to create money if they did 
the existence of this stock causes many peo- 
ple and many of the bankers themselves to 
believe that the banks do own the System. 
This misunderstanding leads to banker pres- 
sures for Federal Reserve policies which max- 
imize bank profits rather than for policies 
which are best for the general public. Can- 
celing this stock and repaying the banks 
their money would clear up the confusion 
which leads to bad policies. 
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4, The Federal Reserve's method of buying 
and selling Government securities in the so- 
called open market needs drastic reform. 
The System buys and sells annually many 
billions of doliars of Government securities 
in this so-called open market, a “market” 
which in fact consists of a select group of 
17 Wall Street dealers. This market should 
be opened up to all who care to trade in it 
or to all who can trade in amounts above 
some reasonable minimum. The importance 
ot obtaining a truly open and competitive 
market is that prices at which the Federal 
Reserve trades Government securities have 
a decided influence on interest rates through- 
out the economy. 

Further, this so-called open market in 
Government securities should be put under 
public regulation. The people of this coun- 
try have long since recognized the necessity 
for public regulation of the stock exchanges 
and the commodity markets for such things 
as cotton, wheat, onions, and so on—regu- 
lation not, of course, to fix prices, but to 
assure open and fair competition to safe- 
guard against prices being rigged or the mar- 
ket’s being manipulated. 

5. A variety of steps shSuld be taken to 
strengthen the smaller banks which serve the 
cities, towns, villages, and crossroads outside 
of New York and Chicago. One of these 
steps would be for the Federal Reserve to 
make available through the 12 regional Fed- 
eral Reserve banks more of the total credit 
it does make available, rather than channel- 
ing, as now, substantially all of this credit 
through the New York City banks. 

Furthermore, in turning out more of its 
credit through the regional Federal Reserve 
banks, the Federal Reserve should also re- 
turn to the practice of discounting eligible 
loan paper for the local banks. This would 
mean more credit available to small and 
independent businesses, because the local 
banks needing more credit for this purpose 
could themselves obtain it. Independent, 
local businesses are rapidly losing out to the 
nationwide chains no less in Maine than 
in Georgia, and one of the main reasons for 
this is that the great corporations can, and 
do, obtain whatever credit they wish to have, 
while the smaller firms get only whatever 
is left over, if any. 

Strong local banks having a fair share of 
the Federal Reserve's credit are the best 
hope that the Main Streets of America will 
not all become absentee owned—that the 
door of opportunity for initiative and in- 
dependence will be kept open. Under its 
recent policies and methods of operation, the 
Federal Reserve System has not, I think, 
proved to be a complete solution to all of 
the problems it was set up to meet. Wood- 


row Wilson described these problems in 1911. 


in part, as follows: 

“The plain fact is that control of credit— 
at any rate of credit upon any large scale— 
is dangerously concentrated in this country. 
The large money resources of the country 
are not at the command of those who do 
not submit to the direction and domination 
of small groups of capitalists, who wish to 
keep the economic development of the coun- 
try under their own eye and guidance. The 
great monopoly in this country is the money 
monopoly. So long as that exists our old 
variety and freedom and individual energy 
of development are out of the question. A 
great industrial nation is controlled by its 
system of credit. Our system of credit is 
concentrated. The growth of the Nation, 
therefore, and all our activities are in the 
hands of a few men who, even if their ac- 
tion be honest and intended for the public 
interest, are necessarily concentrated upon 
the great undertakings in which their own 
money is involved and who necessarily, by 
the very reason of their own Umitations, chill 
and check and destroy genuine economic 
freedom. This is the greatest question: of 
all, and to this statesmen must address 
themselves with an earnest determination 
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to serve the long future and the true lib- 
erties of men.” 

I am sorry for the delay in answering 
your letter. However, I am sure you will 
understand the pressing nature of my legis- 
lative duties. 

Sincerely, 
James C. OLIVER, 
Member of Congress. 

The restrictive effect of the tight- 
money policy upon our economy is no 
illusion. 

As a further demonstration, may I 
refer to an article, “New Business 
Rhythm,” published in the October 1959 
issue of Challenge. 

Without the three postwar recessions, our 
GNP would now be running at an annual 
rate of about $600 billion, instead of the 
current $500 billion. The cumulative loss to 
our economy cannot be estimated with the 
precision required for the balance sheet of 
a business concern. But estimates I have 
undertaken, starting from various assump- 
tions, range from $400 billion to $500 billion 
at 1958 prices—approximately the same order 
of magnitude as the cost of our participa- 
tion in World War II. 


In order to make any kind of estimate 
as to what an increase of $100 billion a 
year in the gross national product would 
mean to the economy, certain assump- 
tions must be made. The following esti- 
mates assume that the additional out- 
put would have been possible without 
increasing prices on the average. It also 
assumes that the division of output be- 
tween the private and public sectors of 
the economy would not be significantly 
changed. 

Since in recent years personal income 
has averaged about 80 percent of gross 
national product, it is reasonable to 
assume that an increase of $100 billion 
in GNP would mean an increase in per- 
sonal income of about $80 billion. This 
would mean an increase of $444 in per 
capita income, based on present popu- 
lation of about 180 million in the United 
States. Using the figure of the loss to 


the economy in the postwar period of 


$400 billion to $500 billion in GNP, this 
would correspond to a loss in average 
personal income, per capita, of some 
$1,600 to $2,000, or the equivalent of a 
full year’s personal income for most of 
the years in the 1950's. 

If we assume that Government expen- 
ditures—Federal, State, and local—ac- 
count for about 20 percent of total GNP, 
then as annual increase in GNP of $100 
billion would mean an increase in Gov- 
ernment purchases of goods and services 
of about $20 billion, and an increase of 
purchases in the private economy, by 
consumers and by business, of $80 bil- 
lion a year. An increase of $20 billion 
annually can be visualized as being equi- 
valent to the construction of an addi- 
tional $1 million school and a $3 million 
hospital in every one of the 3,050 coun- 
ties in the United States, plus in addi- 
tion the construction of over 7,000 miles 
of modern highways, based on recent 
construction cost averages of about $110,- 
000 per mile. Twenty billion dollars is 
almost twice the total expenditure for 
public schools in the United States in 
1956, which was just under $11 billion. 

The increase of $80 billion in GNP 
which can be attributed to the private 
sector of the economy would in dollar 
terms be the equivalent of the construc- 
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tion of 3 million $20,000 homes plus 
40,000 industrial establishments of $500,- 
000 each. 

Of course, it must be recognized that 
any such increase in the GNP would be 
used for a wide diversity of purposes, the 
exact distribution of which, both within 
the private and public sectors of the 
economy, cannot be predicted. Hypo- 
thetically one might anticipate that if 
there were an increase of 20 percent in 
the GNP—from $500 billion to $600 bil- 
lion—there could be a corresponding—20 
percent—increase in number of houses 
started, about 280,000; and in increase in 
number of factory sales of automobiles 
of nearly 2 million. 

If gross national product were now in- 
creasing at a rate of 5 percent a year, 
instead of 242 percent, it would mean, in 
terms of a $500 billion GNP, an increase 
of $25 billion a year instead of $12.5 
billion a year. 

Using the same proportions as used 
above, this added increase of $12.5 bil- 
lion would mean additional Government 
expenditures of $2.5 billion and private 
expenditures of $10 billion. The $2.5 
billion would make possible in a year the 
construction of a $1 million school in 
each of 2,500 counties; that is, all except 
550 counties, or the construction of 1,000 
$2.5 million hospitals. The $10 billion 
private expenditure would be equivalent 
to the construction of 500,000 $20,000 
houses, or 20,000 half-million-dollar in- 
dustrial establishments. 

Mr. Speaker, America has been short- 
changed. 


Aged Medical Care in Review 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
troversy that waged during the 86th Con- 
gress concerning the question of medical 
care for our elderly citizens was assuaged 
to some extent in the Social Security 
Amendments of 1960. Neither of the two 
major points of view prevailed. Both ` 
the contributory social security approach, 
as embodied in the famed Forand bill 
and in the Anderson-Kennedy amend- 
ment, and the Javits amendment, so 
strongly supported by the administra- 
tion, which provided for Federal grants 
to the States for subsidizing voluntary 
health plans, all met with defeat. The 
action finally taken came, as you recall, 
in the form of amendments to title I of 
the Social Security Act. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, this section 
provided for Federal financial participa- 
tion only in State plans for old-age as- 
sistance. These plans, of course, must 
be approved by the Federal Government. 
Basically what has been done this year 
amounts to three basic changes in this 
section of the law. These amendments 
allow the States to develop plans that 
fall into one of three categories: First, 
those that cover both old-age assistance 
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and medical assistance for the aged: 
Second, those that cover only old-age 
assistance; and, third, those that apply 
Only to medical assistance for the aged. 
A separate set of requirements has been 
set down for each of these three types of 
plans. These requirements constitute 
necessary prerequisites for Federal ap- 
Proval of State plans. It is important 
to realize that until now the Federal Goy- 
ernment could participate in State plans 
Providing monthly payments to those 
people eligible for old-age assistance 
benefits. This was done under the Fed- 
eral percentage formula by which a State 
received from the Federal Government 
four-fifths of the first $30 of its average 
Monthly payments for each recipient 
Plus the Federal percentage of the re- 
Mainder of the average monthly payment 
excluding that part of the payment in 
excess of $65. This Federal percentage, 
of course varies for each State in an in- 
verse relationship with the square of the 
per capita income of the States, but it 
has a minimum of 50 percent and a maxi- 
Mum of 65 percent. Under the new 
amendments this payment to the States 
Would continue but would be increased 
by adding a further payment based on 
the newly created Federal medical per- 
centage. What this would do, in effect, 
is pay the States an additional amount 
based upon that portion of the average 
Monthly assistance payment or of an 
&mount up to $12 in excess of the aver- 
age payment which the State spends for 
Medical care of recipients of old-age 
Assistance. This feature is specifically 
designed to encourage the several States 
to broaden and strengthen their medical 
Programs for these people or to initiate 
new programs. In addition a whole new 
area of Federal participation has been 
Created. That is to enable the States as 
far as possible to furnish medical assist- 
ance for the aged who are not recipients 
ot old-age assistance but whose incomes 
and resources are not sufficient to meet 
necessary medical expenses, and to allow 
the Federal Government to participate 
in such efforts. 

As one who has from the very start 
actively supported the Forand bill and 
Consequently that approach which would 
Day for medical care through an increase 
in the social security tax, I was under- 
Standably disappointed at the defeat of 
that bill. I still favor that approach. 
But these new amendments are at least a 
Start and I welcome them as a beginning 
toward the final solution of what to me 
is a “crying human need,” not merely a 
Pressing social problem. I feel sure, Mr. 
Speaker, that the years to come will see a 
Continuing improvement and augmenta- 
tion of this vitally necessary program. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Sepiember 1, 1960 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of World War II, the United States 
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stood at the highest point of worldwide 
respect and power. For a short time, 
the United States stood ready to fulfill 
the world's hopes and aspirations. It 
had no part in kindling the flames of 
war. Our country had made a decisive 
contribution to victory. During the post- 
war years, the United States seemed 
dedicated to an infinite purpose—the 
purpose of binding up the wounds of war 
for building the machinery for the pres- 
ervation of peace, of aid and guidance to 
the underprivileged and of directing the 
great newly discovered forces of atomic 
energy exclusively toward peaceful hu- 
man betterment. This was the short era 
of magnificent good intentions; many of 
which were realized. 

Unfortunately, there was also the era 
of dangerous delusion. Now, there are 
at least 27 Federal agencies engaged in 
either loaning or giving away our dollars 
and resources to foreign countries. I 
cannot reconcile the totally different at- 
titudes and policies of our Federal Gov- 
ernment toward the economic problems 
of our own people and those of people 
in foreign lands. There is no agency and 
no money for doing for our own people 
what many of these foreign lending and 
giving away agencies are doing for peo- 
ple abroad. It seems to me that if such 
assistance as all these foreign lending 
agencies are providing for people abroad 
are based upon sound economics; then 
surely such assistance for our own people 
is equally sound economics. If our Na- 
tion cannot afford the money for Fed- 
eral aid to education, for pensions to 
veterans of World War I, farm price 
support programs, and help to distressed 
areas at home, then most certainly we 
cannot afford to spend our taxpayers’ 
money for the same purpose in foreign 
countries. What about Federal Govern- 
ment receipts from the public? 

Total tax receipts from 

Apr. 30, 1789 to Jan. 1, 

1946 (157 years) (Wash- 

ington to Truman) $233, 124, 696, 392 
Total tax receipts from 

Jan. 1, 1946 to Jan. 20, 

1958 (7 years) (Mr. 

A Ser ee ee 337, 661, 865, 422 


Total taxes collected and 
recelved since Washing- 
ton's time and including 
the Truman administra- 
tion (164 years 

Total tax receipts under 
the Eisenhower admin- 
istration from Jan. 20, 
1953, to June 1, 1960 
(7 years, 4 months, 11 
days) 572, 258, 819, 664 
In other words, the Eisenhower-Nixon 

administration collected $1,472,257,850 

more in taxes and revenue than was re- 
ceived in the 164 years preceding them. 

Our national debt—Federal, State, local 

corporation and private, total a stagger- 

ing $1,300 billion. Our Government 
owes more money than all other nations 
in the world combined. To increase 
taxes would be almost certain to bring 

rates. We cannot continue 
spending at the present rate without un- 
determining our economy. 

During World War II and for several 
years after, American exports of ma- 
chinery and food went to wartorn coun- 
tries, sometimes as foreign aid and some- 


570, 786, 561, 814 
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times as commercial sales. But when 
foreign countries reached the point 
where they could produce their own re- 
quirements, many of our exports were 
shut out completely by various economic 
restrictions. During that period when 
our products were barred, their manu- 
facturers suffered no competition from 
us; and many of them copied our designs 
which saved them all of the cost of re- 
search, experimenting, and designing. 
With such advantages they have. been 
continuously and are now taking over 
more and more of our export trade. 
Their invasion of our domestic markets 
is more evident each day, resulting in the 
loss of foreign trade and employment in 
our own country. The so-called foreign 
aid program has financed and contrib- 
uted every possible assistance toward 
diminishing our export trade and the 
development of industry at home. In 
spite of the fact that one of the Federal 
agencies engaged in giving our money 
and resources away to foreign countries 
had a total unexpended balance at the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, of 
$8,154,355,000, almost $4.2 billion was re- 
quested of the Congress for the fiscal 
year. Weare virtually working to set up 
a planned economy in nearly every coun- 
try in the world but the adverse impact 
of foreign aid upon our own economy is 
disastrous. Forty-five percent of our en- 
tire national debt has gone for foreign 
aid and our cumulative interest on 
foreign aid is over $31 billion. Approxi- 
mately $3 billion will be the 1960 interest 
obligation on all U.S. taxpayers. Foreign 
aid alone is the greatest cause of infla- 
tion in America today and if we really 
want to benefit the American people, let 
us discontinue the foreign-aid spending 
program and pass these savings on to 
the American people. Certainly our own 
fiscal economy should not take second 
place to any nation. 


A Report to My Constituents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Holy Book we are told: “Let justice 
roll down as waters; and righteousness 
as a mighty stream.” This old Biblical 
injunction has for many years served as 
& guidepost for me in my public func- 
tions and in my efforts to obtain justice 
and righteousness for the people of my 
district. 

I have just completed 4 years of 
service in the U.S. Congress represent- 
ing the people of the 18th District of 
New York. This is a good occasion to 
inform my constituents about my record, 
and especially about my efforts to serve 
their needs and their interests. They are 
entitled to know it. I believe that a well- 
informed public is an intelligent public. 

My district, which includes Yorkville 
and East Harlem, is one of the most 
cosmopolitan areas in New York. It is 
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a community that is made up of people 
from every nationality, every religious 
faith, every race, there are 32 ethnic 
groups. Yet we live in harmony and 
peace, as good neighbors, and with little 
friction. For the most part they are 
working people and low-income families, 
but decent and loyal American citizens. 
I regard it as a great honor to serve as 
their Representative in Congress. 
U.S, SECURITY AND DEFENSE 


The security and defense of the United 
States against the onslaught of inter- 
national communism still is the para- 
mount issue in world affairs. Soviet 
Russia and Communist China have 
stepped up their activities in the past 
year to foment trouble, chaos, and dis- 
order in many parts of the world. 
Through infiltration and subversion they 
have made inroads into peaceful areas of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Cuba 
and the Congo are two such examples of 
Communist infiltration which is en- 
dangering the peace of the world and 
directly threatening the security of the 
United States. K 

Recently I forwarded to my constit- 
uents a copy of my speech entitled “Fi- 
del Castro—From Liberator to Infidel.” 
Consequently, I shall not repeat my opin- 
ion of Castro, and my endeavors to warn 
against the Communist influence in the 
Castro government in Cuba. 

Early in 1959 I was appointed as mem- 
ber of one of the most important com- 
mittees in Congress, the House Appro- 
priations Committee, which deals with 
appropriating funds for all Government 
departments and functions, including 
national defense. This has given me an 
excellent opportunity to learn at first- 
hand about our defense setup, the huge 
cost to maintain it, and the efforts to 
keep the United States prepared for any 
eventuality and to assure the security of 
our Nation. During the current fiscal 
year, for example, we appropriated close 
to $40 billion for defense purposes alone, 
and this constitutes about half of the 
Nation's total budget. 

At hearings of our committee it was 
disclosed that the United States still pos- 
sesses the greatest overall military 
strength in the world, despite the fact 
that in missiles and certain scientific 
achievements in space we may have 
fallen somewhat behind Russia. Our 
position remains strong, but we must not 
remain complacently smug, and we must 
continue all efforts to maintain our su- 
periority with its deterrent capacity. 
For this reason, Congress approved some 
$660 million more for defense than the 
President requested. We felt that the 
present Republican administration was 
not doing enough in this respect, that it 
was more interested in balancing the 
budget than in safeguarding the Nation’s 
security. We must continue to hope for 
peace, but we must also be prepared with 
our defenses. We cannot negotiate peace 
and security from a position of weak- 
ness; we can obtain peace through 
strength. 

To further strengthen our position 
abroad, I supported the mutual secuvity 
appropriation for military and economic 
aid to our allies. Wherever possible we 
sought to eliminate waste in our program 
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to help underdeveloped nations. Our 
primary aim remains to strengthen our 
allies in order to elimimate poverty and 
hunger and to remove the causes which 
could bring communism to them. In this 
way we make it possible for them to join 
with us in the worldwide struggle against 
communism. In order to avoid waste and 
bribery in our foreign aid program, I in- 
troduced an amendment to eliminate 
certain practices by our officials 
abroad. The amendment was adopted 
and is now a part of American policy. 

On several occasions, when we dis- 
cussed the security of the United States 
and our lagging behind Russia in scien- 
tific progress, I appealed to my colleagues 
in Congress for national unity and cast- 
ing aside partisan politics. On one such 
occasion I said: “We do not gain any- 
thing by talking about who is at fault. 
We know we have a struggle against 
communism. Let us face it as Ameri- 
cans and let us forget partisan politics.” 

I also supported legislation against 
seating Communist China in the United 
Nations; encouraging private investment 
abroad to promote American industry 
and reduce Government expenditures; 
and the so-called captive nations reso- 
lution calling for the restoration of free- 
dom and human rights to the peoples of 
Eastern Europe suffering under commu- 
nism. The latter resolution, of which I 
was coauthor, was passed unanimously. 
I was coauthor of a resolution to set 
aside a fleet, to be known as the Great 
White Fleet, to render emergency aid to 
nations suffering from famine, epidemics, 
and natural disasters. 7 


WASTE IN DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


During hearings of our committee, it 
was established that there were many 
wasteful practices in Government de- 
fense procurement, as well as useless 
programs. It was our estimate that 
about $4 billion is being wasted in this 
way, which could be used more efficiently 
and with better results or for reduction 
of the tax burden of the American peo- 
ple. In the past 2 years, I harped con- 
tinuously on this subject, calling at- 
tention to the waste, and particularly 
the harmful influence of retired military 
officers in procuring defense contracts 
through methods described as “influence 
peddling.” 

As a result of my efforts, the Defense 
Appropriations Subcommittee investi- 
gated the situation. I testified before 
the committee, refraining from bringing 
direct accusations against such officers, 
but merely stressing the dangers involved 
when such officers. take on employment 
with defense contractors. Their influ- 
ence has proven costly to our defense 
budget, but certain elements of the press 
attacked me for my attempts to elimi- 
nate this influence. ; 

I introduced bills last year and this 
year to correct this situation. In one 
bill it is proposed that the armed services 
use competitive bidding methods in 
awarding contracts, instead of negoti- 
ating such contracts. Another bill pro- 
vides that there should be a ban on 
employment of retired officers by defense 
contractors for at least 2 years to elimi- 
nate influence peddling. When the ap- 
propriation for the Defense Department 
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came up for consideration, I introduced 
an amendment which provided that none 
of the funds could be used to enter into 
a contract which provided compensation 
to retired military officers: Unfortu- 
nately, Congress did not approve my 
amendment by a close vote, which shows 
that many of my colleagues felt it was 
a worthwhile proposal. I shall continue 
my fight to eliminate waste and influence 
peddling in this important phase of our 
defense effort. 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Civil rights continues to be a major 
issue in American life. We must strive 
to eliminate discrimination against 
minority groups because of their racial 
or national origin or their religious be- 
lief. The civil rights bill passed by Con- 
gress is a protection of the voting rights 
of all U.S. citizens, a right which is 
guaranteed in the U.S. Constitution. 
During the consideration of the civil 
rights I expressed my views when I de- 
clared that the “four cornerstones of 
the temple of equality are the right to 
vote, the right to decent housing, the 
right to education, and the right to em- 
ployment, Of these, right to vote is the 
key to all civil rights.“ The significance 
of civil rights, I stressed in these words: 
“The bread of full freedom, human dig- 
nity, universal suffrage, and equality of 
opportunity has also been the American 
dream.” I shall continue to fight for 
a meaningful civil rights legislation and 
equal opportunity for all. 


MEDICAL AID FOR THE AGED 


The 15 million citizens of our country 
who are 65 and over are today a most 
disappointed group because the medical 
care plan, as provided in the Forand 
bill, was not enacted. It was my belief 
that this bill was a humane and prac- 
tical measure which advocated hospital- 
ization, surgical and medical aid, and 
nursing home care for these elderly 
people under the social security system. 
It was the best approach to the solution 
of this problem, and for this reason I 
was a cosponsor of the Forand bill. 

Several times in the past 2 years I 
spoke in support of the measure. I 
showed how it would help our elders in 
their twilight years, and I also pointed 
out that the Republican administra- 
tion's proposal would merely be a crucl 
hoax on the people. I appeared before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
to plead for adoption of a Forand-type 
bill. Unfortunately, the measure that 
was finally adopted is nothing more 
than a “pauper’s oath” type of medical 
aid which will benefit very few, only 
the poorest of the poor, and it is not 
under social security. It will be han- 
dled instcad by the States and there is 
no guarantee that all States will adopt. 
so that the overwhelming majority of 
the needy elderly people will not bene- 
fit by it. 

I am disappointed by this measure. 
We could have done better. I think 
the elderly folks have been misled, and 
I would blame the Republican admin- 
istration for this because of its opposi- 
tion to the Forand bill. I am convinced, 
that not until there is a change in ad- 
ministration will an adequate plan to 
meet the medical needs of the aged be 
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adopted. I shall continue to work in 
that direction. 

In addition, I have also sponsored and 
Supported other legislation to increase 
Social security benefits. One of my bills 
Calls for reduction from 62 to 50 the age 
at which widows can become eligible to 
receive such benefits. Women over 50 
who become widowed find it most diffi- 
cult to obtain employment and are faced 
With many years of hardship. Another 
of my bills provides that tips and other 
Cash gratuities received by wage earners 
Should be regarded as wages under the 
Social security system. Tips are consid- 
ered as wages for income tax purposes 
but not for social security. This will 
enable service workers at hotels, restau- 
rants and other places where tips are 
Customary to receive higher social se- 
curity payments when they retire. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Labor has not fared too well in the 
86th Congress, due mainly to a coalition 
of Republicans and southern Democrats 
who defeated every effort to pass legis- 
lation to aid those in labor's ranks and 
to institute labor reforms where neces- 
Sary. 

My view was that economic advantages 
Motivated the passage of the labor bill 
and not true labor reform. I supported 
the Kennedy-Ives bill in the 85th Con- 
gress which was designed to eliminate 
racketeering and corruption. I opposed 
the Landrum-Griffin bill which went far 
beyond the measures to stamp out cor- 
ruption and abuses in union activities. 
This bill, by its restraints on legitimate 
unions, perpetuates the economic ad- 
Vantages which southern and antilabor 
States enjoy because of their low wages 
and total lack of social legislation laws, 
such as minimum wage, disability com- 
pensation, and unemployment. This 
bill aids the flight of industry from New 
York and the industrial East to the 
South. 

The situation was no better in the case 
of increasing the minimum wage from 
$1 to $1.25 an hour and to extend cover- 
age of this benefit to several million 
More workers. I was one of those who 
had introduced a bill to increase the 
minimum wage, as did a number of my 
Colleagues in both Houses of Congress. 
Senator Joun F. KENNEDY, the Demo- 
Cratic Presidential candidate, worked 
hard to obtain passage of the measure. 
But the story is the same, The Repub- 
lican-southern Democratic coalition 
Stalled on it and finally defeated it. Our 
fight will continue in the next Congress. 

I supported the area redevelopment 
bill which was intended to help de- 
Pressed localities through various reha- 
bilitation and works projects and would 
have provided much employment, but 
the President vetoed this bill. Another 
Measure for the protection of American 
labor dealt with the importation of 
Cheap labor from Mexico to work on 
US. farms. Nearly a half million such 
Workers are imported yearly for this 
Purpose, and this is hurting our own 
farm laborers. It was my opinion that 
the Government should not permit the 
entry of this labor, except for cultiva- 
tion and harvesting of food supplies. 
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HOUSING 


Adequate housing for millions of peo- 
ple still remains an acute problem in the 
large cities. In my district many fami- 
lies are still compelled to live in sub- 
standard dwellings. Not enough hous- 
ing units are being built for the low- 
and middle-income families. There is 
also a great need to provide housing for 
elderly persons and for single people. 

All efforts to pass effective legislation 
to provide adequate housing proved fu- 
tile because of Republican opposition. 
Several times I called on Congress to 
take definite action to rejuvenate the 
Nation's housing program and to pro- 
vide housing for all income levels. I 
urged that slum areas be eliminated, 
that deteriorating industrial centers be 
restored and that displaced families be 
relocated in better housing. I cited the 
difficulties encountered in finding proper 
housing by elderly persons, veterans, 
college students, and most of all by mi- 
nority groups who run into discrimina- 
tion. I also introduced a bill to amend 
the Housing Act so as to provide aid to 
families and business concerns displaced 
by housing projects. 

All these efforts were of no avail. 
Only a measure to extend for 1 year the 
home improvement program and to pro- 
vide for college housing was enacted. 
The country still needs a decent hous- 
ing program, which should include slum 
clearance, urban renewal, lower pre- 
mium rates on housing loans, and so 
forth. Only under a Democratic admin- 
istration will this be achieved. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Ever since coming to Congress I have 
taken an active interest in the school 
lunch program, which I consider an im- 
portant medium for improving the 

health of the Nation's children by pro- 

viding them with well-balanced and nu- 
tritious lunches at school. It also serves 
as an outlet for some of our agricultural 
commodities, I recently stated in the 
House: “The school lunch program is 
one of the most worthy programs we 
have in this country and it should be 
expanded. It is inexcusable that needy 
children do not have a school lunch 
program.” 

But instead of expanding it, the Re- 
publican administration and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are trying to curtail 
this program. 

Several years ago I succeeded in in- 
creasing the cash appropriation for 
school lunches from $100 million to $145 
million. This year, for reasons of econ- 
omy, it was cut back to $95 million. 

EDUCATION AND CARE OF OUR YOUTH 


We all agree that we must give our 
youth the best possible education, but we 
have fallen behind in several respects. 
Higher education has become most ex- 
pensive, so that families of limited means 
cannot afford to send their children to 
college. Our teachers are woefully un- 
derpaid. We are not building enough 
schools and youngsters must study in 
overcrowded classrooms or attend school 
in shifts. This is incredible in our 
country with its vast resources, and ex- 
plains in part why we are falling behind 
the Russians in education. 
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When the bill to authorize financial 
assistance to the States for thè construc- 
tion of schools was brought in Congress, 
I supported it ardently. According to 
this bill, a sum of $325 million was to be 
allocated each year for the next 3 years 
to build schools. It is estimated that we 
have a shortage of about 132,000 class- 
rooms, and if this bill had been enacted 
it would have reduced the shortage to 
about 85,000 classrooms, But as in the 
case of housing, minimum wage, medical 
care for the aged, and other programs to 
help the people, the measure was killed 
through inaction by the Republican- 
southern Democratic coalition. 

Now the matter will have to come up 
again next year and, let us hope, under a 
favorable Democratic administration. It 
means another year’s delay, and that 
means again overcrowded schools, dou- 
ble shifts, and low-salaried teachers. We 
are not fooling anybody but our own 
children and ourselves. 

To cope with the problem of higher 
education, I introduced a bill to allow 
taxpayers a deduction from their income 
tax for tuition expenses paid for the ed- 
ucation of their dependents. This deduc- 
tion, if enacted, would be available for 
those whose dependents are attending 


college or high school where tuition is 


required, and would apply to tuition up 
to $600 annually. This would be of great 
assistance to parents. 

Closely linked with education is the 
care of our youth, juvenile delinquency, 
proper employment for teenagers no 
longer attending school, and similar 
problems. These should not be ignored. 
Juvenile delinquency is a national prob- 
lem and only an enlightened public can 
deal with it. Courts alone are not 
enough, but rehabilitation and prevyen- 
tive measures should be adopted with the 
aid of communities everywhere. I intro- 
duced a bill this year to provide Federal 
assistance for projects which will dem- 
onstrate or develop techniques toward a 
solution of this problem. I have also ad- 
vocated that industry and government 
could make a valuable contribution to- 
ward the control or prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency by providing jobs for 
young people, because too much leisure 
time and no outlook for the future leads 
them to crime. 

AMERICANS OF PUERTO RICAN ORIGIN 


Among the various nationality groups 
in my district, Americans of Puerto Ri- 
can origin have assumed a prominent 
place. They are becoming more inte- 
grated into the community with the 
passing of time and are making fine 
progress in overcoming the language 
barrier, social and economic adjustment, 
educational problems, and soforth. The 
community treats them as equals, and 
they in turn are assuming the responsi- 
bilities of good citizenship. Many 
Puerto Ricans have become active in 
politics, and some are working in Demo- 
cratic ranks. 

In addition to helping these people 
overcome economic, social, and language 
barriers, we are also doing everything 
possible to raise their standard of liv- 
ing, and especially their standard of 
health. For example, I have traveled 
through the district with a tuberculosis 
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mobile unit urging the public to take 
chest X-rays and to protect themselves 
against the ravages of this disease. We 
have also sponsored programs designed 
to promote better understanding and in- 
tergroup relations between Puerto Ricans 
and other ethnic groups in the district, 
into which we have brought church 
leaders, community and labor repre- 
sentatives, and young people. We ar- 
ranged for an exchange visit of seven 
boys of Italian origin from the district 
who spent a week in Puerto Rico last 
Christmas, and a similar group of Puerto 
Rican youths visited us. 

Last year I visited Puerto Rico as a 
member of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture to study the rural 
electrification program there. I was 
pleased to see it was working efficiently, 
that 50,000 rural homes now have elec- 
trification and it is hoped to increase this 
to 100,000 homes in the next 3 or 4 years. 
Puerto Rico is undergoing a peaceful eco- 
nomic and social revolution, agriculture 
and industry are expanding, and the peo- 
ple look better fed and better dressed. 
I was pleased to learn that 240,000 chil- 
dren in Puerto Rico are benefiting from 
the school lunch program, for which I 
have been working these past few years. 
The United States can be proud of its 
achievements in Puerto Rico and its re- 
lationship with the people there. 

CONSUMERS AND FARM PROBLEMS 


As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee one of my assignments was on 
the Subcommittee on Agriculture. Com- 
ing from a big city, I felt that I could best 
serve as a spokesman for the city people 
and consumers. I have come to the con- 
clusion that there is no class war between 
farmer and city dweller; we are all in- 
terested in education, decent housing, 
human rights, and a better standard of 
living. When it comes to the high cost 
of living, farmers and consumers actually 
face a common struggle. Farmers are 
receiving less and less of. the consumer 
dollar, yet the prices of food keep soar- 
ing—thus showing that the middlemen 
are really the ones who are profiting, 

As spokesman for the consumers I shall 
continue to do all I can for the con- 
sumer benefit and protection, such as 
the school lunch program, poultry and 
meat inspection for consumer health, 
donations of food supplies to needy peo- 
ple, improvement of marketing systems 
and inspection, reduction of storage 
rates for agricultural products, dona- 
tions of our food surpluses to famine- 
stricken areas abroad, and in other ways. 
I have also called attention to the so- 
called “quick-buck” operators in the 
food industry who are making excessive 
profits and have urged that these opera- 
tions be investigated. 

I led the fight to reduce the high cost 
of storing grains in commercial ware- 
houses and bins, and as a result of my 
activities, the cost of storage has been 
reduced by $100 million. Nevertheless 
storage costs are exceedingly high and 
while bins are overflowing, poverty stalks 
in America and in underdeveloped na- 
tions. That is why I have supported 
many measures for an intelligent dis- 
tribution of foods in our own country 
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and in poverty-stricken areas of the 
world. Our economic superiority is our 
greatest weapon in the struggle for 
friends and peace, and we must use our 
surplus intelligently and must not store 
it out utility like Midas stored his 
gold, 

I sponsored legislation to establish a 
Department of Urban Affairs which is to 
deal with urban problems, such as hous- 
ing, urban renewal, slum clearance, 
water supply, air and water pollution, 
sewage facilities, public utilities, com- 
muter transportation, and others, in 
order to make life more pleasant for 
those of us living in the big cities. 

In connection with my service on the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, I. was pleased when the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, Representa- 
tive J. L. WHITTEN, paid public tribute to 
me on the floor of the House on May 
10, 1960, saying: 

The gentleman from New York is a splen- 
did lawyer and a tireless worker, who is in- 
terested In the subject. He has contributed 
greatly to the considerations of this sub- 
committee and he has performed great sery- 
ices not only on the subcommittee, but also 
by his understanding of the problems of the 
industrial and.city areas. Mr. SANTANGELO 
has done a great service on this committee, 
and I am glad to say so. 

POSTAL AND GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


I was happy to see Congress enact this 
year a pay increase for postal and Gov- 
ernment workers. I strongly supported 
this increase, although I had hoped that 
it would be higher than the 7½ percent 
actually voted. Early in 1960 I intro- 
duced a bill to increase the salaries of 
postal and Federal employees by about 
1244 percent. I felt that this was an 
adequate pay raise which these em- 
ployees deserve and which would provide 
them with an income to work in dignity 
and to maintain the family as a unit. 

When the pay raise bill came up for 
consideration, I spoke in favor of it and 
voted for it. When President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the bill, I voted to override 
his veto because I felt that these workers 
deserved the raise. It was always my 
belief that the Government must treat 
its employees fairly, and for that reason 
I supported the raise and other measures 
which would improve the lot of postal 
and Federal workers. 

Last year I voted in favor of the health 
benefits program for Government work- 
ers, and this year I suported the bill to 
extend these health benefits to retired 
employees. I also sponsored legislation 
to increase the annuity of retired Gov- 
ernment workers. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Several important bills were enacted 
by Congress which are of interest to vet- 
erans, their dependents and survivors. I 
supported the bill to provide funds for 
direct loans to veterans for the purchase 
of homes and to extend the guaranteed 
loan program for another 2 years. I also 
suported bills to permit conversion of 
policies of national service life insurance 
for World War II and Korean veterans, 
additional compensation for children of 
disabled veterans, improvement of the 
pension program for all veterans and 
their dependents. 
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On several occasions I spoke in fayor 
of providing decent housing for veterans, 
and also for protection of veterans’ de- 
posits on homes and giving them lower 
interest rates so that their monthly pay- 
ments would not be so high. I sponsored 
legislation to remove certain provisions 
from the law which are unfair to vet- 
erans who have less than 90 days of serv- 
ice in the matter of non-service-con- 
nected disability, The veterans of this 
country deserve our fullest support at all 
times. 

TAIMIGRATION 

With the exception of one small meas- 
ure, there was practically no action by 
Congress in the field of immigration 
legislation. The one measure enacted 
would admit about 5,000 European refu- 
gees and would continue the alien orphan 
program. 

I was cosponsor of a bill to revise the 
present discriminatory immigration and 
to abolish the national origins quota sys- 
tem, but the committee did not even hold 
hearings on any of these bills. Another 
of my bills proposed that 30 percent of 
the quotas each year be made available 
for issuance of visas to qualified immi- 
grants who are parents of U.S. citizens 
or unmarried children of such parents. 
There was no action on this bill either. 
Despite these delays and setbacks I shall 
continue to work for liberalization of our 
immigration laws, 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


Among other bills which I supported 
were: admission of Hawaii as the 50th 
State; Water Pollution Control Act to 
eliminate poliution in rivers and along 
shores in the interests of public health; 
the Small Business Investment Act to 
help small business people obtain long- 
term loans; public works projects which 
include major improvements in New 
York harbor; food stamp plan for distri- 
bution of surplus commodities to needy 
persons in the United States, and other 
measures. 

I sponsored legislation authorizing the 
Federal Government to participate in the 
New York World’s Fair to be held in 
1964; to establish a Joint Committee on 
Intelligence Matters to study the activi- 
ties relating to the gathering of intelli- 
gence affecting the security of the United 
States; to reimburse States for certain 
free and toll roads on the national high- 
way system; to designate March 9 of 
each year as Amerigo Vespucci Day in 
honor of the Italian navigator after 
whom America is named. 

I was also cosponsor of a resolution, 
passed by both Houses of Congress, for 
U.S. participation in the centennial cele- 
bration in 1961 in honor of the 100th 
anniversary of the unity of Italy and 
recognition of the achievements of the 
Italian people during the last century. 

I was cosponsor of a bill, enacted into 
law, which provides a deduction from 
income tax for all medical and dental 
expenses incurred by dependents over 65 
years of age. If your parents or your 
wife's parents reside with you or are 
dependent on you for support, you may 
now deduct their medical expenses from 
your income tax. I also voted to reduce 
the cabaret tax from 20 to 10 percent. 
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I strongly supported the resolution in 
Congress expressing indignation at the 
desecrations of churches, synagogues 
and other houses of worship of all re- 
ligious faiths. We must not tolerate 
Such indignities to religious edifices in 
this country. I have often participated 
in brotherhood rallies and on such occa- 
Sions I have protested against those who 
Seek to spread religious hatred and 
bigotry. 

Similarly, I have protested against 
certain elements of the press and other 
Media of expression who are defaming 
and maligning, directly and by innuendo, 
Americans of Italian descent. Such de- 
famation of a proud ethnic group must 
be stopped, and henceforth we must 
Cease the practice of guilt by association, 
Which is un-American and undemocratic. 
In this connection, it is worth reporting 
that last year it was my great pleasure 
to sponsor 55 members of the Columbia 
Lawyers Association, an organization of 
lawyers of Italian origin in New York, 
for admission to practice before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. This year I again spon- 
Sor for admission 38 members of the 
Same group. 

I also supported the efforts in Con- 
Eress to obtain the records of the Port 
of New York Authority in order to ex- 
amine thoroughly its operations and the 
charges of favoritism. The Port of New 
York Authority still permits extortionate 
tolls over bridges and tunnels in the New 
York area, although some of these, such 
as the Holland Tunnel, have been paid 
for several times over. It is high time 
that Congress looked into its financial 
dealings and operations. 

On the anniversaries of the independ- 
ence of various countries, I have made it 
& custom each year to extend greetings 
to the people of those nations and their 
kinsmen in America. I do this annually 
on the anniversary of the establishment 
Of Israel, and express my continued sup- 
Port for that country. In the case of 
Countries in Europe which have fallen 
Under Communist domination, such as 
Poland, Lithuania, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
Vakia, I protest the inhumanities perpe- 
trated against the people of those coun- 

and express the hope that they 
Would soon be liberated. 

My offices in Washington and New 
York perform many personal services for 
Several thousand people each year who 
Contact me or my staff on various prob- 
lems. My staff and I are ready at all 
times to be helpful in any way we can to 
the people of my district. I am very 
Proud of this record of service and want 
to express my sincerest thanks for a 
job well done to my Washington staff, 
Mrs, Melba Coutsonikas and Miss Maria 
Gobbi, for their invaluable help. Like- 
Wise, I want to thank my New York 
assistants, Max Feigin, Modesto Munoz, 
and Michael Lazzazaro, who are doing a 
Splendid job in the district. Over 21,000 
residents have been serviced in my area 
in the past 4 years. 

I hope and trust that the people of 
my district will permit me to continue to 
Serve them in the U.S. Congress. They 
know that I am devoted to the com- 
munity, I understand its problems, and 
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I have the interests of the people close 
at heart. They know that in my public 
service I have always tried to live up to 
the Biblical precepts of justice and 
righteousness for the people. 

I ask you to read my record of service 
to the people and to judge it on its merits. 
Feel free to write to me about your prob- 
lems or about your views on various is- 
sues and legislation. Your letters will be 
welcome and will receive full considera- 
tion. Please address your letter to: Con- 
gressman ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, New 
we Office Building, Washington 25, 


Another One for the Books 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lic library services of our Nation are a 
vital part of the educational opportuni- 
ties which we provide our citizens in an 
effort to give equal opportunity to all. 
Although the library services program, 
which came into being with enactment 
of the Library Services Act during the 
84th Congress, has been in operation 
for 5 years, the condition of library serv- 
ices in rural areas is far from adequate. 

We are spending vast sums to insure 
our Nation's strength abroad. Of great 
and equal importance is our strength at 
home and I believe there is no question 
that an informed and educated citizenry 
is the backbone of that strength. To- 
day’s libraries serve their communities 
in many important ways. Every public 
library is, in fact, a center for the dis- 
semination of a wide -variety of educa- 
tional, vocational, and recreational ma- 
terials; a source of guidance in the ex- 
ploration and development of personal 
interests; a clearinghouse for the gath- 
ering and discussion of ideas, practical 
as well as cultural, important to com- 
munity and an invaluable extension of 
the school on all levels. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to point to 
the fact that the first bill which I in- 
troduced upon coming to the Congress of 
the United States was a bill to establish 
the library services program. Last 
month the House of Representatives ap- 
proved and cleared for the President's 
signature a bill to extend the Library 
Services Act to promote the further de- 
velopment of public library service in 
rural areas” for an additional 5 years. 
It is, of course, impossible to adequately 
assess the value and the rich rewards 
realized by our citizens, particularly 
those in rural areas, as a result of this 
wise investment of Federal funds 
through the library services programs. 
The modest sums made available to the 
States through the program has not only 
done a good deal to provide our rural 
areas with library services, but has 
stimulated local governments and com- 
munities to doing their part in giving li- 
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brary facilities and services to our chil- 
dren and adults. In this connection, Mr. 
Speaker, and in an effort to clear up any 
misunderstanding which may have re- 
sulted from the limited debate in the 
House of Representatives last month— 
with particular reference to the State of 
Ohio—I would like to record a few facts 
and figures. 

In earlier discussion on this legisla- 
tion it was observed that $21,261,612 of 
Ohio’s intangibles tax money is spent 
each year on libraries in Ohio. And it is 
certainly true that $21 million is a lot 
of money. But take a look at where the 
$21 million went and what it means to 
the 88 counties in Ohio: $16 million or 
75 percent of that total went into the 9 
metropolitan counties in which are situ- 
ated the cities of Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Toledo, Dayton, Akron, Can- 
ton, Youngstown, and Lorain; $19 million 
or 90 percent of the total went into the 
above counties and adjacent industrial 
counties containing such cities as War- 
ren, Hamilton, Lima, Ashtabula, Spring- 
field, Salem, Mansfield, Steubenville, 
Newark, and others. 

Thus 31 counties received $19 million 
or 90 percent of the total library income 
in 1959. Fifty-seven counties had to ex- 
ist on 10 percent of the total or approxi- 
mately $2,200,000. 

And what does this mean to the 
libraries in some of these 57 counties? 
Adams County, had a total of $6,526 on 
which to operate two libraries in the 
county, located in the communities of 
Peebles and Manchester. This is not 
enough to hire one librarian and rent a 
building, to say nothing of buying books, 
which is the library’s reason for exist- 
ence; yet this amount had to be divided 
among two libraries. How could such a 
library or libraries even begin to think 
of buying a bookmobile to serve the small 
towns and rural areas in the county? A 
bookmobile itself costs $15,000 to pur- 
chase and another $15,000 annually to 
operate. 

How could a county like Carroll, situ- 
ated right next to wealthy Stark County 
in northeastern Ohio but with a library 
income of $17,713 get an additional 
$30,000 to establish bookmobile service? 
If it received 100 percent of the collection 
in that county, which it did not, there 
would not be enough to do this. 

How could Union County, with a 
library budget of $27,000 which might be 
considered adequate, pick up an addi- 
tional $30,000 to start bookmobile serv- 
ice? 

Monroe County in 1959 had a total in- 
tangibles collection of $10,509. How 

_much library service will that provide? 
Noble County had a collection of $6,170 
of which only $4,000 could be spared for 
the library. Pike County had a total of 
$6,333, not much better, Vinton County 
had $4,417. The library there received 
100 percent of the collection, which 
sounds wonderful but still only repre- 
sents about one-eighth of the cost of a 
bookmobile. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 

last month in the Toledo Blade to- 
gether with a feature article from the 
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same newspaper which gives a pretty 
clear idea of the extent to which the 
State of Ohio has participated in the 
program, the services which our State 
library has provided under the compe- 
tent leadership of State Librarian Walter 
Brahm, and the effectiveness of Federal 
legislation in this area. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend this body for its prudent action 
in extending the Library Services Act for 
an additional 5 years. 
[From the Toledo Blade, Aug. 27, 1960] 
Pace or OPINION 


A little bill that had been snagged in the 
House Rules Committee, and which might 
easily have been lost in the shuffle, was 
passed this week by the House under a sus- 
pension of the rules and sped on its way to 
the White House. It is at least a small plus 
mark for the shirttail session of Congress. 

The bill involved—and its prospects had 
seemed very dim for a while—was a 5-year 
extension of the Library Services Act of 1956. 
Under it, the Federal Government is au- 
thorized to provide a total of $7.5 million a 
year in matching ald to the States to encour- 
age the development of rural library services. 

This moderate Federal help has been most 
useful in Ohio. The chief and almost only 
public support for libraries in this State 
comes from the intangibles tax. Of approxi- 
mately $22 million distributed to them from 
this source last year, 90 percent went to U- 
braries in 31 industrial and urban counties. 

These counties, of course, contain most of 
the population and supply the bulk of in- 
tangibles revenues. But that's no excuse 
for depriving people in rural areas, and par- 
ticularly children who are the best custom- 
ers of libraries, of books that educate and 
entertain. 

The people of rural Ohio, and rural Amer- 
ica, will benefit from the extension of this 
inexpensive form of pump-priming Federal 
aid. There’s no surplus of books on the 
farms and in the small towns. 


From the Toledo Blade, Sept. 11, 1960] 
EXPANSION OF STATE LIÐRARY FACILITIES 
CHARTED UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF FORMER 
TOLEDOAN—NEW PROJECTS IN THE WORKS 
FOR 143-YEAR-OLD AGENCY 
(By Frank Kane) 


CoLumsus—One of the oldest and yet per- 
haps least known of the State agencies is the 
State library. 

It dates back to 1817 when Gov. Thomas 
W. m used some State contingency 
funds to buy books for his legislators. 

For many decades the State library re- 
mained largely an information center for 
State officials and members of the general 
assembly, 

But in recent years, under the leadership 
of Walter T. Brahm, former assistant li- 
brarian of the Toledo Public Library, and 
with the aid of Federal grants, it has been 
rapidly expanding its activities. 

Today Mr. Brahm, the State librarian, has 
big plans for its future, including a pro- 
posal to issue statewide library cards to Ohio 
residents which could be used to draw books 
from any public library in the State and 
establishing nine regional book storage and 
service centers to aid small libraries through- 
out the State. 

As Mr. Brahm points out, most of the 270 
tax supported libraries in Ohio are small, 
with budgets of less than $25,000 a year and 
staffs of fewer than a half dozen employees. 

With the high cost of books today, they 
need every bit of help that they can get from 
the State in order to provide adequate 
service. 

The first regional book storage and service 
center has already been established in Na- 
poleon, to service about 30 small northwest- 
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ern Ohio libraries. And Mr. Brahm is asking 
the general assembly to appropriate funds 
next year for eight other such centers, 

The State library itself is housed on 21, 
floors of the State office building in Colum- 
bus and has about 900,000 volumes, 
from the latest fiction to all types of non- 
fiction. 

Any resident of Ohio is eligible for a card 
enabling him to draw books from the State 
library. But as might be expected, most of 
the persons who visit the library are resi- 
dents of Franklin County and State employ- 
ees. 

Governor DiSalle makes frequent use of 
the library in researching executive ques- 
tions. For example, the library recently 
furnished him with a sheaf of material on 
the clemency powers of the Governor that he 
utilized in writing a formal statement com- 
muting a death sentence. 

Since State agencies are required to 
furnish copies of their oficial publications 
to the library, it also is used extensively by 
legislative research committees. Other 
States also mail copies of their documents 
and publications to the library. 

In addition, the library houses a large 
genealogical collection, including census 
records which show the names of persons 
residing in Ohio up to 1880. It also has 
some valuable Ohio historical records, in- 
cluding letters of Arthur St. Clair, first Gov- 
eronr of the Northwest Territory, and replies 
to him from President Washington. 

The library also does a considerable mall 
order and traveling book collection business 
throughout the State. s 

Persons can write for volumes unavailable 
locally and the library will either furnish 
them, with the customer paying the 
costs, or make ents with another 
library in the State to ship the volume to 
the resident's local library for his use. 

The State pays the loaning library 50 cents 
for handling and packaging of the volume. 
In addition it loans collections of books to 
small libraries for a year ata time. 

It also provides advice to local libraries on 
financing and operations and distributes 
about $270,000 a year in State subsidies to 
them. 

A total of $40,000 goes to the Cleveland 
and Cincinnati libraries for providing braille 
service to the blind and the rest is dis- 
tributed on a needs formula. 

The biggest boost to the library came in 
recent years when the Federal Government 
started allocating money to the States to 
improve rural li service. 

Ohio now gets about $270,000 a year from 
the United States, and this money has been 
spent on bookmobile service to Adams and 
Brown Counties in southern Ohio and Ful- 
ton and Henry Counties and parts of De- 
fiance County in the northwestern sector, 
the establishment of the regional center in 
Napoleon, purchase of additional books for 
the State library, and the start of a state- 
wide cataloging service. 

(The bookmobiles, incidentally, are al- 
most self-supporting once they start oper- 
ating because of local contributions, accord- 
ing to Mr. Brahm.) 

The cataloging center, located in a for- 
mer supermarket in Columbus, was inaugu- 
rated because today “it costs almost as 
much to catalog a book as it does to buy 
it,” Mr. Brahm said. 

Many small libraries simply cannot af- 
ford to hire skilled catalogers, and the 
State is trying to set up a system whereby 
it will furnish any of the indexing and 
cataloging operations at cost. It is already 
servicing about 15 small libraries, mostly in 
southern Ohio. 

Mr. Brahm's most controversial project has 
been his proposal for a statewide library 
card. Officials of many smaller libraries 
have welcomed the idea, he said, but offi- 
cials of some large libraries oppose it be- 
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cause they fear it will result in a lot of 
nonreturned b 

Mr. Brahm would have the State guaran- 
tee any losses and assume the responsibility 
for recovery from forgetful borrowers. 

The State librarian, who receives $11,280 
a year (less than head librarians receive in 
many major cities), has spent most of his 
life working with books. When he was in 
high school in his native Massillon, Ohio, 
he worked in the Massillon Library and then 
received a scholarship to Western Reserve 
University where he received a bachelor's 
degree and a master’s degree in library 
science, 

Later he worked in the Western Reserve 
Library before moving to Toledo in 1937 as 
head of the business and technology section 
of the Toledo Public Library. 

In 1938 he was made assistant Toledo li- 
brarian and served in that post until 1942 
when he became State librarian. 

Today, he supervises a staff of about 60 
persons working on a budget of about $769,- 
000 per year, including the $270,000 a year in 
State subsidies to local libraries and $270,- 
000 in Federal subsidies. 


Joni James: Operation Reindeer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
entertainment profession has on almost 
every occasion responded to the call for 
charity. They have done so either in 
the form of offering their talents to 
charitable groups or spearheading drives 
to raise funds to alleviate the suffering 
of war veterans, cancer victims, cerebral 
palsy sufferers, and other human beings 
afflicted with disease or trouble. 

One of the admirable performers is 
Joni James who has taken it upon her- 
self to raise funds for the benefit of for- 
gotten and hospitalized war veterans 
whose services apparently have been for- 
gotten and who require a little bit of 
comfort especially during the holiday 
Seasons. 

In the little body of Joni James there 
beats a strong and big heart. Her in- 
terest in the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart called Operation Reindeer 
is a noble enterprise and should be 
brought to the attention of the American 
public, 

A letter to me requesting funds for 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
Post Office Box 58, New York 58, N.Y., 
sent by Joni James was a touching one. 
I believe that this letter will prove of 
interest and a source of inspiration to 
the readers. Any funds collected will be 
allocated to servicemen in the New York 
area who wish to go home for Christmas. 

Miss James is doing one-woman con- 
certs throughout the country in order to 
raise funds for these veterans of World 
War II and the Korean war and her 
appeal should not go unheeded. 

The following is a copy of her letter: 

We have had peace for many years and 
it is easy to forget that there are disabled 
veterans in our hospitals who have been 
there all that time. Some will never know 
a home such as we have, but, if you will 
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Join with the Military Order of the Purple 

Alexander Hamilton Chapter No. 8. 
Who sponsor Operation Reindeer home-for- 
Christmas fund for hospitalized servicemen, 
Wwe will see that these lonesome boys will 
have Christmas dinner at home with loved 
Ones this Christmas. 

Uncle Sam provides the finest medical care 
in the world for our wounded veterans and 
servicemen. These veterans have depend- 
ents. Their paychecks go to their loved 
Ones for food, clothing, rent and all those 
incidentals that we know cost so much. 
There is no money left for costly transpor- 
tation to Chicago, Oregon, San Francisco, or 
any of the States and territories where our 
hospitalized veterans’ homes are located. 

It is mighty lonesome to wake up any 
Morning in a hospital bed far away from 
home. On Christmas, when the church bells 
are ringing and you can hear everyone say- 
ing, “Merry Christmas” to their loved ones, 
Wouldn't it make your own Christmas so 
Much brighter to know that you made it 
Possible for one of these lonesome boys to 
Say, “Merry Christmas, mother“? 

What do we owe a veteran who paid for 
Our right to happiness and safety by sacri- 
{cing so much? These boys do not com- 
Plain, though they face months, even years, 
Of treatment in cheerless surroundings be- 
fore they can hope to pick up the threads 
Of their former lives. 

To spend Christmas at home with mother, 
dad, sisters, and brothers—that’s the shin- 
ing hope and dream of hundreds of veterans 
and hospitalized servicemen in our local 
Veterans’ hospitals—separated by hundreds 
and, in many cases, thousands of miles from 
their families. At such a time, even the 
Strongest spirit sings when confronted by 
bleak, antiseptic walls and endless hospital 
Toutine. It's not every hospitalized service- 
Man that can go home for Christmas. Some 
Are too ill to make the trip. These are the 
boys whose parents we bring here to the 
hospital to visit with them during this Yule- 
tide season. While so many others who 
Could go home, simply do not have the 
Money for transportation. 

These boys spend their Christmas holidays 
thinking about the folks back home, and 
the dinner they are missing. They 
Save all they could so that we may enjoy 
freedom and live in peace. Now they just 
Want to spend a few days, a few hours, with 
their families, eat a good home-cooked meal, 
and see their friends and children for a 
brief visit. 

But they can't go—they are too proud to 
admit it—they are broke. They just sent 
their service paycheck home so that their 
loved ones would have a happy Christmas. 
They stay behind and tell thelr families, 
‘Don't worry about me, I will have a fine 
Christmas.” We all know this is not true. 

Race, creed, and color have no influence 
on the qualification in selecting which boys 
go home. The chaplains and special service 
Officers select each boy as to his physical 
Condition. The airlines and railroads are 
Cooperating fully with Purple Heart to make 
Teservations in advance to assure these boys 
A safe trip home. It will cost approximately 
$100 per man for a round trip. 

Just keep in mind that for a wounded vet 
in a Government hospital, the war never 
ends, Each day is a continuing battle 
Sgainst pain and despair, and worst of all, 
loneliness. Whether these lonesome boys 
Spend Christmas at home with their loved 
Ones or remain in lonely hospitals depends 
on you. 

Your check in any amount, will help put 
these boys aboard a plane or train, and this 
little act of kindness will enable these boys, 
Who have recovered sufficiently from their 
injuries, make this long-awaited furlough 

- “home for Christmas“ the happiest day of 
their lives. s 
JONT JAMES. 
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Our National Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully submit for the Recor a brief his- 
tory of our American flag as compiled by 
Mr. Delf Norona, secretary of the Civil 
War Centennial Commission of West 
Virginia, and one of West Virginia's 
foremost historians, in which he makes 
special reference to West Virginia's Civil 
War era. I found Mr. Norona's work 
extremely interesting and most timely in 
a year when our flag is altered once 
again with the admission of Hawaii to 
the Union. I feel my colleagues will en- 
joy reading it. 

Our NATIONAL FLaG, 1860-1960, WITH SPECIAL 


REFERENCE TO West VincInia’s CIVIL WAR 
Era 


(By Delf Norona) 

In this year 1960—eve of the Civil War 
Centennial period—let us turn back the 
pages a hundred years. 

We find in 1860 the national flag of the 
United States had 33 stars, each represent- 
ing a State in the Union. This had been the 
number since 1859, when Oregon was ad- 
mitted as the 33d State. 

The flag's general design had been estab- 
lished by an act of Congress passed in 1818 
that “from and after the 4th day of July 
next, the flag of the United States be 13 
horizonal stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be 20 stars, white in a blue 
field. And * * * on the admission of every 
new State into the Union, one star be added 
to the union of the flag; and that such addi- 
tion shall take effect on the 4th day of 
July then next succeeding such admission.” 

This has been the law from 1818 to the 
present time. 

However, no provision Was made as to the 
arrangement of the stars in the blue field, 
and there was a wide variety of arrangements 
of the stars on individual flags both before 
and during the Civil War. 

It was noted at one time that ships in the 
harbor of New York and buildings in the 
city displayed flags with a wide variety of 
designs. 

All had 13 stripes, but some alternated 
from white to red instead of red to white. 
As for the stars in the blue fleld, in most 
cases they were arranged in horizontal rows; 
however, the number of stars in each row 
varied with the whim of the flagmaker. 
Others had the stars arranaged in a lozenge, 
a diamond, or a circle. One vessel had one 
large star composed of small ones within a 
border of the latter. Another carried the 
stars in the form of an anchor, while still 
another had this anchor embellished with 
a circle of smaller stars. 

Kansas, with its memories of John Brown, 
was admitted to the Union in January 1861, 
but the 34-star flag did not become official 
until July 4 of that year. So, at the time 
of Abraham Lincoln's election and the out- 
break of the Civil War, the national flag 
contained 33 stars. 

However, the fact that the additional star 
should not be added until July 4 after the 
admission of a new State is frequently over- 
looked, and flags with new stars are some- 
times flown soon after a State’s admission. 

Lincoln, while en route to Washington for 
his inauguration participated in flag-raising 
ceremonies at Philadelphia outside Inde- 
pendence Hall on February 22, 1861, where 
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a 34-star flag (Kansas) was raised. Said he: 
“I am invited and called before you to par- 
ticipate in raising above Independence Hal! 
the flag of our country, with an additional 
star upon it," 

This particular flag had 34 stars, the 34th 
representing Kansas. A 34-star flag, of 
course, should not have been flown until 
July 4, 1861. 

It was the firing on Fort Sumter in April 
of 1861, and the lowering of the Stars and 
Stripes there which caused it to be raised in 
practically every northern city, town, and 
village loyal to the Union, including many 
towns in northwestern Virginia. 

Within a few weeks following that tragic 
day in April, merchants in northwest Vir- 
ginia commenced advertising: “Just received. 
Material for making flags"; “American 
flags. Just received by express,” and the 
like. 

The Wheeling Daily Intelligencer noted, in 
giving instructions as to how to make a flag: 
“We have seen so many flags with 34 stars, 
which is not correct; as by act of Congress 
the additional star is not added until the 
Fourth of July following the admission of a 
new State.” 

A convention of people from the counties 
of northwestern Virginia was called to meet 
in Wheeling on May 13, 1861, to consider 
their course of action in connection with 
Virginia's secession from the Union. 

By the opening day of the convention the 
populace had worked Itself up into a perfect 
frenzy of patriotic excitement. People had 
been urged repeatedly to hang out their 
flags, even if they had to make flags out of 
their shirts. 

Thousands of flags floated from the house- 
tops, from windows, and across the streets, 
floating in all directions. Union badges and 
red, white, and blue rosettes were profusely 
displayed by men, women, and children, and 
little banners fluttered above the ears of 
hundreds of horses. 

A diminutive flag used in Wheeling during 
that period has been preserved, measuring 2 
by 3% inches, its staff being 6 inches long, 
which could have been mounted above the 
ears ofa horse, An interesting feature about 
this little flag is that the stars are 
in concentric circles with a large star in the 
center and two additional stars in each cor- 
ner. 1 
There were “not less than 2,000 flags fly- 
ing, one with 35 stars for the State of West- 
ern Virginia,” so noted a correspondent from 
another State. 

The forgotten creator of that flag little 
realized that it was probably the first 35-star 
national flag, prepared fully 2 years prior 
to West Virginia’s admission into the Union 
as the 35th State. 

A public subscription was taken and an 
immense flag was made and raised over the 
Federal customhouse and post office build- 
ing, still standing. At least 5,000 persons 
were present at the ceremonies, and the 
orator of the day declaimed, 

“Never while life shall last, shall that flag 
be torn from that building.“ 

Home guards were presented with a flag 
at a ceremony on the same day and salutes 
were made by them to the prominent flag on 
the Federal building. 

A discordant note occurred when one spec- 
tator yelled for Jeff Davis. He was mobbed 
amid cries of Hang him," and the unfor- 
tunate man had to be rescued by the police. 
In commenting on the customhouse fiag- 
raising, the Richmond Examiner vehemently 
condemned the “ruffians” who pulled down 
the colors of Virginia and replaced it “by 
the Abolitionist stripes.” 

Stationers offered envelopes for sale with 
the flag printed on them in a variety of de- 
signs, These are now collectors’ items, 
known as Civil War patriotic envelopes. One 
bore the legend “Colors warranted not to 
run.” 
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Ladies were asked to show your colors“ 
by wearing “Balmoral skirts in a pattern of 
red, white, and blue.“ En mer- 
chants offered red, white, and blue neckties 
to the men and breast pins with the design 
of the American flag. 

A reporter accompanying the Union troops 
which first reached Grafton wrote that the 
little girls and young ladies of the town pa- 
raded with aprons formed of the American 
flag. The soldiers cheered tremendously, 
brought out the band and played their best 
pieces. 

At numerous gatherings of people in 
northwestern Virginia the flag was much in 
evidence and flag poles were erected in many 
places. 

For instance, in Sistersville a large flag in- 
scribed “State Division” was carried in a 
procession. Two flags, one a monster, 35 
feet by 16, were raised in Wellsburg. Three 
large flags were flown at a voting place in 
Moundsville. The Wood County delegates 
were preceded by a band and three flags. 
During a flag-raising assembly a Secessionist 
“stigmatizing the flag of this country as 
rotten,” pulled a pistol. He was over- 
powered, clobbered on the noggin, and the 
meeting proceeded as planned. 

On militia muster day in Lewis County 
the officers generally were afraid that dis- 
play of the fiag would cause trouble. One 
officer, a pugnacious son of old Erin, dis- 
agreed, procured a homemade fiag, and, as 
the brigade minus flags, formed for review, 
dramatically rode up at full gallop on a fine 
black charger, stopped short opposite the 
regiments and unfurled the Stars and Stripes 
to the breeze amidst mixed cheers and Jeers. 

As new companies and regiments were 
formed there were usually ceremonial pres- 
entations of flags by patriotic citizens, often 
handmade and sometimes of silk, with ap- 
propriate responses of thanks by an officer. 

At Martinsburg, a Wisconsin regiment was 
presented by the Union ladies “with a beau- 
tiful national design,” and at Aurora the 
Patriotic ladies likewise presented the Sev- 
enth Indiana Infantry Volnuteers with a 


A company of men from Hancock County 
marched to Pittsburgh where they enlisted 
in a Pennsylvania regiment. They were 
there presented with a splendid flag by the 
ladies of Pittsburgh, on which were 35 stars, 
1 of which is for New Virginia. 

There are many other instances of such 
flag presentations. 

In addition to flags given, by patriotic 
citizens, the Reorganized (Union) Govern- 
ment of Virginia and later the State of West 
Virginia presented flags to various regiments 
from time to time. These seem always to 
be of silk. Some 60 national and State 
battle flags are now deposited in the mu- 
seum of the Department of Archives in 
Charleston, W. Va. Under adverse atmos- 
pheric conditions they have greatly de- 
teriorated through the years and are now 
literally crumbling to dust. If allowed to 
remain in their present condition in another 
century nothing will be left but the bare 
standards with little piles of grey dust 
beneath them. 

In 1861 US. Army regulations provided 
that infantry regiments should carry silken 
national flags, with the number and name 
of the regiment embroidered in silver on the 
center strip. Artillery regiments had the 
number and name embroidered in gold. 

An examination of numerous national 
fiags carried by regiments during the Civil 
War shows a wide variety of arrangements 
of the stars: In parallel rows, ovals, con- 
centric circles, some with a large star formed 
of small stars in the center and a star in 
each corner, a cross, and the like. 

Among the hundreds of Civil War flags in 
the West Point museum there are three or 
four general arrangements in the many mi- 
nor variations. It may well be that these 
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arrangements were specified in contracts to 
flag manufacturers but such specifications 
had no official standing. 

The flags in use by various Union com- 
manders show somewhat unusual arrange- 
ments of stars and even the Union itself. 
General Grant once used a flag with five rows 
of stars, alternating elght and six stars in 
horizontal rows, the correct number if used 
on or after July 4, 1865; General Sherman 
had the same number but they were ar- 
ranged in vertical rows, the field running 
much longer vertically than horizontally. 
General Burnside had imposed on the blue 
field of his flag an anchor in a shield, colored 
red, blue, and green, the design surrounded 
by 35 stars. The Cavalry Division of the 
Army of the Potomac had crossed sabers in 
gold on the blue field, with two groups of 
16 stars each, each group arranged in the 
form of a star. The headquarters flag of the 
14th Army Corps had an acorn in the blue 
field surrounded by 33 stars, and so on. 
Sometimes the stars were of gold instead of 
white as prescribed by law. 

Nevada was admitted as the 36th State on 
October 1, 1864, but the 3G-star flag did not 
become Official until July 4, 1865, about 3 
months after Lee's surrender, the event 
which practically terminated our most 
tragic era. 

Therefore, the outbreak of the Civil War 
found the United States with a 33-star flag 
(Oregon); on July 4, 1861, a 34-star flag 
(Kansas); on July 4, 1963, a 35-star flag 
(West Virginia); superseded July 4, 1865, by 
a 36-star flag (Nevada). 

It is interesting to note that the first 
land battle of the Civil War was the Battle 
of Philippi on June 3, 1861, at which we 
had a 33-star flag, in the following month 
the battle of Rich Mountain, July 11, 1861, 
was fought under a 34-star flag. At Gettys- 
burg the West Virginia troops there fought 
under the same 24-star flag, the battle end- 
ing July 3, 1863; commencing the next day 
with Lee's retreat the official Union flag had 
35 stars. Probably no one at the time 
thought of the matter. The national flag 
still had 35 stars at Appomattox, at which 
many West Virginia units were present. 

Three contemporary 35-star flags still ex- 
tant in West Virginia may be mentioned: 
One is in the West Virgimia Department of 
Archives and History, said to have been 
hoisted at Gettysburg the day of Lincoln's 
address; a homemade 35-star flag with small 


, Stars in the shape of a larger ster used in 


Wheeling on the return of the boys, is still 
preserved there. Another 35-star flag, also in 
the form of a larger star, known as the Syca- 
more Community flag was displayed during 
the war on the road between Clarksburg and 
Buckhannon, now owned by Mrs. Eleanor 
Williams of the latter place. 


The flying of flags at public schools dates 
back to the Civil War, when a flag was first 
unfurled on May 11, 1861, at a New Bedford, 
Mass., grammar school. The custom spread, 
and jn 1901 an act of the West Virginia Legis- 
lature made the display of U.S. flags at 
schools compulsory during the time schools 
are in session, 

Foliowing the war, flags with new stars 
were brought into use as follows: 


Number of stars: Brought into use 
C1 Re anal RRO, SE AER July 14, 1865 
TT July 4, 1867 
pT RE net July 4, 1876 
—:. ee eae July 4, 1890 
1 — oo a a July 4, 1891 
: — ES E July 4. 1896 
TTT July 4. 1908 
222 snr ey A July 4, 1912 


Nebraska, Colorado; North Dakota, 
Dakota, Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Arizona. 
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There was no officially prescribed arrange- 
ment for the stars in the union of the 
American flag until 1916 when the arrange- 
ment was prescribed by Executive Order No. 
2390. President Eisenhower has twice issued 
orders regarding the arrangement of the 
stars in flags, for the 49-star flag (Alaska) 
which came into use July 4, 1959, and the 
50-star flag (Hawaii) which comes into use 
on July 4, 1960. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
the days since the Congress adjourned I 
have been preparing the attached state- 
ment to be made a part of the Appendix 
of the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD. This 
statement which I have titled Schoxr- 
PEL Answers COPE,” I would like to have 
made a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 

ScHOEPPEL ANSWERS COPE 

The most highly organized and most ade- 
quately financed political action machine in 
the United States today—financed in part 
by the dues money of individual union mem- 
bars—is the AFL-CIO committee on political 
education, better known as COPE. 

The activities of COPE are supposed to be 
supported from voluntary sources. These 
funds enable COPE to operate like a well- 
greased political machine in all elections, 
besides subsidizing a nationwide propaganda 
offensive. 

Before the 1956 election, COPE published 
a booklet entitled How Your Senators and 
Representatives Voted 1947-56." Again, be- 
fore the 1958 election, COPE distributed 4 
second booklet entitled “How Your Senators 
and Representatives Voted 1957-58." COPE 
stated that “if the yoters have full informa- 
tion about the record of candidates running 
for office they will vote for the best ones. 
On that belief is built the political educa- 
tion progrum of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tion.” 

COPE has assumed the responsibility of 
telling the American people how their Sena- 
tors and Representatives voted, based on & 
very small percentage of the total record 
votes held. Because of the wide distribution 
of these booklets—some 16 million copies 
I have made the following analysis of the 
votes selected by COPE. Iam confident that 
the people of Kansas will be a falrer judge 
of my record than the AFL-CIO committee 
on political education. 

In 1958, I had the honor of being chairman 
of the Republican senatorial campaign com- 
mittee. I charged that COPE had selected 
only 20 Senate rolicalls for the 10-year period, 
1947-56, representing only 1.3 percent of a 
total of 1,528 Senate rolicalls. One must tell 
the whole truth and even if those 20 rollcalls 
were correctly described, they could not pos- 
sibly constitute the whole truth concerning 
the record of any U.S. Senator. 

Of the 20 votes selected, on 2 votes I was 
not yet a Member of the Senate; I was absent 
on official business on another 2 votes; and 
of the 16 votes in which I participated, I 
voted, according to COPE, right 2 times, and 
wrong 14 times. 
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The issues COPE selected as representative 

Of the categories of labor, general welfare, 

tic policy, and foreign aid were most 

Untepresentative, I would like the people of 

to know how COPE has distorted the 

description of the issues, and has judged me 
as voting wrong in 14 instances. 

A. LABOR 


Under the heading “Labor” I was listed by 
COPE as voting wrong on six occasions. 

I. COPE charges: Taft-Hartley (HR. 
3020); June 23, 1947, veto overridden, 68 to 

+ nay=right. Vote to override President 

‘s veto of act destroying protection of 
Norris-LaGuardia and Wagner Acts; subject- 
Unions to injunctions and suits for dam- 
ages; outlawing closed shop, secondary boy- 
Cott, and union hiring halls. 

My position: I was not a Member of the 
Senate on June 23, 1947, I was elected to 
Office in November 1948 and took my oath of 
OMfice in January 1949. 

In spite of the fact that during the past 

ingress, there was a 2-to-1 Democratic ma- 
Jority, the Taft-Hartley Act was retained and 
Strengthened by the adoption of the Lan- 

~Griffin bill to better protect the rights 
ot the rank-and-file members of unions 
Tather than their leaders. 

II. COPE charges: Lucas anti-injunction 
amendment (S. 249); June 28, 1949; de- 
feated. 44-46; yea=right, Amendment to 

Hartley by Senator Lucas, Democrat, of 
Aunols, would have abolished Injunctions in 
so-called national emergency strikes. 

My position: amendment would have 

hated the of injunctions in national 
emergencies after a plant had been seized 
by the Government, 

The issue before the Senate when this vote 

taken was simply this: Should the 
vernment—and only the Government— 
ing a national crisis be permitted to use 

e injunction to maintain production dur- 

E the period of Government seizure, 

COPE again gave the impression that the 
Vote was a vote to permit private employees 

invoke the injunction. Nothing could 
further from the truth, 

I voted against the amendment. I would 
do it again. The welfare and the very life 
Of this Nation must always be placed above 

è interest of any person or group. I say 
that COPE was wrong. 

HI, COPE charges: Byrd injunction 
amendment (S. 2594); June 10, 1952; passed 

0; nay=right. Asked President Truman 
use Taft-Hartley injunction against strik- 
ing steelworkers (he refused). 


b My position: When this amendment was 
efore the Senate the Korean war was in 
. American boys were giving their 
Uves in defense of their country. On April 
4. 1052, the steelworkers went on strike and 
©n April 8, President Truman seized the steel 
Plants. One month later the Supreme Court 
declared President Truman's act uncon- 
Stitutional and again the steelworkers went 
On strike. This amendment requested the 
esident to use the Taft-Hartley Injunction 
§35inst the steelworkers. 


i I voted for the amendment because I be- 
leved that we owed it to our boys in Korea, 
bes had no injunctive rights to see to it 
hat they received the supplies they needed 
to protect their lives and your country. It 
u now apparent that the efforts to avoid 
the use of the Taft Hartley Act only inter- 
fered with the progress of our troops who 
Were fighting a gallant war in defense of 
freedom under very difficult conditions. I 
Say that COPE was wrong 

IV. COPE charges: Bacon-Davis amend- 
ment (H.R, 10660); May 29, 1956; passed 42- 
37; ea right. Amendment to give the Sec- 
Tetary of Labor, rather than local agencies, 
the right to fix minimum wage rates on in- 
terstate highway construction. 
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My position: H.R. 10660 was actually the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956. The Sen- 
ate first voted for an amendment to permit 
the States to determine prevailing wages 
for interstate projects within the State. 
Later the Senate reversed itself and sup- 
ported the Chavez amendment which COPE 
lists here as a “key vote.” Again, COPE mis- 
leads its readers, H.R. 10660 was the Feder- 
al ald to highway bill; the Bacon-Davis 
amendment was just one of many amend- 
ments offered. I say that COPE was wrong. 

V. COPE charges: Minimum wage (S. 653); 
August 31, 1949 defeated 26 to 51; nay= 
right. Amendment by Senator ELLENDER, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, to hold hourly mini- 
mum wage at $0.65 instead of raising it to 
$0.75 and to permit it to drop even lower in 
times of business recession. 

My position: COPE did itself proud in dia- 
torting this issue. In the first place COPE’'s 
description of the vote is misleading. The 
Senate did not defeat the minimum wage 
bill as COPE infers. In 1949, we raised the 
minimum wage from $0.40 to $0.75 per hour, 
In 1955, we passed a bill raising the minimum 
from $0.75 to $1 per hour. 

The amendment in question would have 
established an hourly minimum wage fluc- 
tuating from a base of $0.65 instead of rais- 
ing it to $0.75. It would have moved up and 
down with the Consumer Price Index from 
$0.55 to $0.75. Hence as the living cost moved 
up the minimum wage would also move up. 

It is strange that COPE criticizes tying 
wages to the BLS Index yet union after union 
protect themselves by putting this type of 
escalator clause in their contracts. 

What COPE also fails to mention is that I 
supported the legislation providing for a 
minimum wage of 75 cents per hour. 

VI. COPE charges: Civil service (H.R. 
4974); June 3, 1953; defeated 35 to 36; nay= 
right. Motion to permit vote on amendment 
by Senator CARLSON, Republican, of Kansas, 
creating patronage plums and letting Goy- 
ernment agencies fire career employees arbi- 
traruly, without regard to veterans’ prefer- 
ence, 

My position: Here again COPE distorted 
the purpose of the amendment. The bill 
was not a civil service bill and the Senate was 
not voting against civil service which the 
description infers. To begin with H.R. 4974 
was an appropriation bill. This amendment 
would have given the State and Justice 
Departments the authority to dismiss non- 
civil-service employees who were poor se- 
curity risks or suspected Communist sub- 
versives in Government, It applied only to 
positions expected from competitive civil 
service, It applied to political patronage ap- 
pointments and appointees who had never 
taken a civil service examination but later 
were blanketed in under civil service. I 
voted for this amendment aimed at getting 
Communists and subversives out of Govern- 
ment who slipped into the State and Justice 
Departments without taking civil service ex- 
aminations. 

In view of the perilous conditions which 
confront us throughout the world today, it 
is dificult for me to conceive of any loyal 
American who would challenge my desire in 
1953 to take adequate steps to reinforce the 
integrity of our State and Justice Depart- 
ments which are charged with so great a e- 
sponsibility in dealing with the Communist 
menace, I say that COPE was wrong. 

VII. COPE e : Postal pay (S. 1); May 
24, 1955; defeated 54-39; yea-R. Vote to 
override President Eisenhower's veto of bill 
increasing postal worker pay 8.5 percent. 

My position: This was only one of five 
votes on postal pay recorded during the 1st 
session of the 84th Congress, I voted to sus- 
tain the President's veto. 

Later a new bill was passed by Congress and 
signed by the President which ded for 
an 8-percent increase. I supported this bill. 
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COPE again demonstrated its technique of 

telling half truths by completely 

and not mentioning this latter legislation. 
B, GENERAL WELFARE 


Under the heading of “General Welfare“ I 
am recorded as voting wrong four times. 

VIII. COPE charges: Unemployment com- 
pensation (H.R. 5173); July 13, 1954; de- 
feated 30-56; yea=right. Amendment by 
Senator KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, would have raised weekly benefits and 
provided 26 weeks of coverage in all States. 
The Eisenhower administration argued these 
improvements should be left to the States 
and opposed the bill. 

My position: Here again, COPE infers that 
the Senate defeated a bill concerning un- 
employment compensation. The fact is the 
bill H.R. 5173 passed by a vote of 78 to 3 and 
I voted for passage. The vote used by COPE 
was oh an amendment offered by Senator 
Kennepy. It was one of three rollcalls but 
again COPE falls to mention the vote on the 
entire bill. It prefers to speak in half truths. 
Historically unemployment insurance is a 
State program, If this. amendment had 
been adopted, the responsibilities for fi- 
nancing this program would be automatically 
shifted to the Federal Government. This 
would have been a step toward greater Fed- 
eral control and a loss of State rights. 

I voted for the bill, but because I was 
against this amendment which tried to im- 
pose more Federal control, COPE says I voted 
wrong. I say COPE was wrong. 

IX. COPE charges: Offshore oil (HR. 
5134); July 30, 1953; passed 45-43; nay= 
right. Vote to overrule Supreme Court and 
give offshore oll, gas and mineral resources 
valued at $50 billion to $300 billion to coastal 
States. An amendment by Senator HILL, 
Democrat, of Alabama, stricken from this 
bill, would have applied revenues from off- 
shore leases to ald education in all States. 

My position: The description of this bill 
by COPE is completely false. This bill called 
the Outer Shelf Act, was a sister act to the 
tidelands bill (H.R. 4198) which gave the 
States title to offshore submerged lands and 
their resources within their historic bound- 
aries, 

H.R. 5134 did not give any lands to the 
States; on the contrary it clarified the situa- 
tion so that the Federal Government could 
develop the lands beyond the 3-mile limit. 
To date, revenues from leasing these lands 
have brought millions of dollars to the Fed- 
eral ‘Treasury which it would not otherwise 
receive. I supported this bill. I say COPE 
was wrong. 

Senator Hs amendment was an attempt 
to earmark these funds for education. No 
funds would be paid to Kansas or any other 
State without additional legislaiton by Con- 
gress. There were some who would have 
earmarked these funds for ald to the aged. 
Personally, I do not believe that it is a sound 
practice for the Government to collect money 
and earmark it for any specific purpose. Any 
Federal program to assist education may be 
authorized by the Congress from the General 
Treasury funds without taking the action 
contemplated in this measure. Many States 
are now facing serious financial problems 
because their revenue have been allocated for 
specific purposes. Such earmarking limits 
the effectiveness of the legislature in deter- 
mining how best to meet the needs of the 
people with the available resources. COPE 
says I am wrong. 

X. COPE charges: Public housing (S. 866): 
April 21, 1948; defeated 35-49; nay=right. 
An amendment to strike provisions for pub- 
lic housing from the Taft-Eliender-Wagner 

using bill. 

2 position: I was not a Member of the 
Senate when this amendment was voted 
upon, The amendment was defeated on 
April 21, 1948, I did not assume my duties 
as a Senator until January 1949. 
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XI. COPE charges: Public housing (8. 
3855); May 24, 1956; defeated 38-41; nay 
right. CaprrHarr, Republican, of Indiana, 
amendment to Housing Act to cut the num- 
ber of new low rent public housing unit 
starts authorized from 135,000 each year to 
35,000 each year. 

My position: No one denies that good 
housing is necessary to promote the health, 
welfare and happiness of our people. The 
Federal Government should aid our citizens 
to become homeowners and I have always 
supported this objective. 

However, the issue with respect to this 
amendment was, “How far the Government 
should go in spending the taxpayers’ dollars 
to construct units and rent them to people.“ 
I believe that our Government should help 
its people become homeowners but it should 
avoid making them dependent upon Uncle 
Sam to supply rental properties and then 
become a landlord. 

The record shows that as of July 31, 1960, 
we had built 474,000 rental units. We have 
approximately 150,000 under construction, 

ction, or under reservation. Yet in 
Kansas there ls not one single unit that has 
been built. United States, 474,000; Kansas, 0. 
That is the score to date. The monthly rent 
charged by the Government has not been 
sufficient to take care of the operating costs, 
maintenance, and interest, to say nothing of 
the cost of construction. Last year the tax- 
payers in addition to paying for the units 
had to furnish another $130 million because 
the rents would not pay the bills. 

On the basis of our previous experience, 
President Eisenhower had recommended 
35,000 units, but COPE’s position supported 
135,000 units. Senator CAPEHART’s amend- 
ment attempted to keep this program in line 
with what it had been in the past. 

What COPE failed to say was that 2 

months after the Capehart,amendment was 
defeated by a vote of 41 to 38, the Senate by 
a standing vote accepted it. 

I support programs for better housing. 
I think we should carefully consider how 
fast we should travel down the road to make 
Uncle Sam the bigget landlord on earth. I 
say COPE is wrong. 

XII. COPE charges: Social security (H.R. 
7225); July 17, 1956; passed 47 to 45; yea= 
right. Vote on a provision to expand the so- 
cial security program to include pensions at 
age 50 for persons totally disabled. The 
Eisenhower administration opposed the 
measure. 


My position: Iam not a vindictive person 
by nature but I don’t mind telling you that 
some of the half-truths being broadcast by 
COPE makes my blood boil, A good case in 
point is H.R. 7285, the social security meas- 
ure which passed the Senate on July 17, 1956, 
by a vote of 47 to 45. 

COPE tells you that I voted against the 
amendment which expands the social se- 
curity program to include benefits begin- 
ning at age 50 for persons totally disabled. 

What COPE does not tell you is that I 
voted for the bill with the amendment at- 
tached. 

C. DOMESTIC POLICY 

On the issues listed under this heading 
COPE says I voted wrong four times. 

XIII. COPE charges: War profits tax (HR. 
4473); September 26, 1951; defeated 33 to 54; 
yea=right. An amendment by Senator Leh- 
man, Democrat, New York, to set January 1, 
1951, as starting date on new taxes on corpo- 
ration profits, instead of April 1, 1951. This 
amendment's defeat permitted corpora- 
tions, with record profits, to escape payment 
of $500 million in taxes. 

My position: Here, COPE resorts to fancy 
titles for an amendment which is com- 
pletely misleading. S. 4473 was actually the 
revenue bill of 1951. In an attempt to place 
the defense program on a more nearly pay- 
as-you-go basis Congress in 1951 increased 
taxes by $5.7 billion. Of the total amount 
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$2.2 billion was to come from increased cor- 
poration taxes, The Congress increased the 
taxes on corporations from 25 to 30 percent. 

This amendment raised one issue. Should 
January 1, 1951, be the starting date on new 
taxes on corporations or should it be April 1, 
1951. This bill was before us in September 
1951. A business, like an individual, sets 
aside money to pay its taxes. The majority 
of Senators including myself, felt that it 
wasn't fair to increase the taxes and at the 
same time make them retroactive when the 
businesses had not made provision to accu- 
mulate reserves to pay the taxes. - COPE says 
I am wrong. Suppose Congress decided in 
August 1961, to increase your Income tax and 
make it effective as of January 1, 1961. 
Would I be right in voting for this kind of 
legislation? I say COPE is wrong. 

“XIV, COPE charges: Seven hundred dollar 
income-tax exemption (H.R. 8300); June 30, 
1954; defeated 46 to 59; yea=right. An 
amendment by Senator George, Democrat, 
Georgia, to increase the $600 tax exemption 
by $100 for all taxpayers and dependents and 
to eliminate loopholes. 

My position: Here again COPE attempts to 
lead its readers to believe that the Senate 
had before it one simple amendment. The 
fact is that the Senate was considering a 
complete revision of the entire Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Personally, nothing would have given me 
more satisfaction than to have been able in 
good conscience to support this amendment. 
I was for reelection to the Senate 
in 1954. It would have been much easier 
and far more advantageous from a vote- 
getting standpoint to have supported the 
amendment. But its passage could have 
brought about only one result—namely, such 
losses of revenue that the Federal Govern- 
ment would have been forced into deficit 
spending, which in turn would have gen- 
erated a new wave of inflation. Govern- 
ments, like people, must live within their 
budgets. I, too, would like to give tax relief 
to our citizens, but you can’t “spend your 
way out of debt.” Let COPE join with me 
in getting rid of some of the unnecessary 
spending, and we can give our people the 
tax relief they are entitled to. 

XV. COPE charges: Natural gas (H.R. 
6645), February 6, 1956; passed, 53 to 38; 
nay=right. Passage of bill to permit pro- 
ducers of natural gas to increase prices with- 
out Government approval. 

My position: Production of natural gas is 
vital to the economy of Kansas, COPE rated 
me as voting wrong because I supported this 
legislation. 

Here again COPE’s description of the bill 
is misleading, The bill provided that the 
Federal Power Commission have the power 
to regulate the price paid by pipelines to 
the producers to a level which the Commis- 
sion finds to be a reasonable market price. 
Prior to the Supreme Court decision on the 
Phillips case in 1954, independent producers 
generally were exempt from regulation. It 
was to remove the inequities of this decision 
that this bill was passed, 

Kansas is an important oil- and gas- pro- 
ducing State and receives little or no gas 
from across State boundaries for consump- 
tion in Kansas, My vote on this legislation 
was in the direct interest of Kansas and the 
employees engaged in this industry. COPE 
says I am wrong. In terms of the interest 
of the Kansas economy, COPE ts wrong. 

XVI. COPE charges: Dixon-Yates giveaway 
(S: 3690), July 21, 1954; defeated, 36 to 55; 
yea=right. An amendment to forbid Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to carry through a plan to 
weaken TVA and give the Dixon-Yates power 
combine a contract to make $40 million profit 
on a $5.5 million investment. 

My position: On the issue of TVA facili- 
ties, COPE was a master at distortion. 

President Eisenhower did not believe that 
all the taxpayers (and that includes the 
people of Kansas) should be asked to pay 
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for the building of additional power facilities 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority area to 
take care of the growing needs of the city of 
Memphis. 

The Dixon-Yates contract made it possible 
for a private power company to furnish elec- 
tricity into the TVA system for use in Mem- 
phis. This power replaced energy which the 
Atomic Energy Commission was taking 
from the TVA system for use at Paducah and 
Oak Ridge. After the contract was signed, 
the city of Memphis decided to build its ow? 
steam plant at no cost to the taxpayers. 
When the plan became definite, President 
Eisenhower canceled the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. In this particular instance the Eisen- 
hower administration brought a suit against 
the individual who was responsible for nego- 
tiating this contract as it was that 
there was a conflict of interest involved. 
However, the case was dismissed by a judge 
appointed by a Democratic administration 
when he found that there was no evidence 
on which to base such an action. The fi 
of the matter is that this contract did not 
cost the taxpayers of Kansas a single cent. 

I might add further that we in Kansas are 
seeking new industries. Therefore, I for ove 
will not vote for legislation which will build 
Government powerplants to produce cheap 
energy in other States at the expense of 
Kansas taxpayers. 

XVII. COPE charges: Honesty in gov- 

ernment (S. 2391); August 1, 1955, 
36 to 34; nay right. A motion by Senator 
CAPEHART, Republican, Indiana, to excusé 
businessmen holding nonpaying jobs in Gov- 
ernment from filing personal financial state- 
ments, Such statements were recommended 
to prevent the use of a Government position 
for private gain by an Individual or a firm. 

My position: COPE again distorts the in- 
tent of Senator CAPEHART'S amendment. 
Senator CAPEHART in the conference between 
the House and the Senate proposed that 
all persons serving the Federal Government 
without compensation should be required to 
file for publication in the Federal Register, 
the name of his employer, the salary he is 
receiving, the companies in which he had 
stock or the partnership in which he had an 
interest. This is the extent of personal in- 
formation which could have any possible 
bearing on one’s ability to serve the Govern- 
ment without a conflict of interest. The 
conference reported an amendment which 
required continuous periodic reports and ad- 
ditional information. The vote reported by 
COPE was a vote to recommit the measure 
to conference so that Senator CAPEHART'S 
proposal could be reviewed. 

XVIII. COPE charges: Farm price sup- 
ports (H.R. 12); April 11, 1956; passed 50- 
35; yea=right. Passage of bill, later vetoed 
by President Eisenhower, to support basle 
crops at 90 percent of parity and to assist 
farmers with soll bank provisions. 

My position: This is the one vote on 
which COPE is apparently in agreement with 
my position. 

D, FOREIGN AID 

XIX. COPE charges: Point 4 (8. 3304); 
May 5. 1950; passed 37-36; yen right. Mo- 
tion by Senator Connally, Democrat, of Texas, 
to add the point 4 program to the Foreign 
Economic Cooperation Act. This was a nec- 
essary step to prevent Communist expan- 
sion by relieving distress and raising the 
standard of living in backward areas of the 
world. 

My position: I was not present when the 
vote was taken on this amendment. In view 
of the mismanagement of our foreign-aid 
program during this period as well as the 
closeness of the vote, I am sure that if I 
had been present, I would have voted against 
the adoption of this amendment. 

IN 1957-58 

Prior to the 1958 election, COPE again 
issued a booklet entitled, “How Your Sen- 
ators and Representatives Voted 1957-58," 
and continued to distort the issues. : 
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Sixteen votes were selected for a 2-year 
Period which represents only 5.2 percent of 
® total of 307 such rollcall votes. 

It we accept the narrow definition of issues 
COPE proposes, it would be equally logical 
t presume that on the remaining 94.8 per- 
H the issues Senator SCHOEPPEL voted 

Of the 16 votes selected, I was absent be- 
Cause of illness on 1 vote, COPE says I voted 
tight on 1 and wrong on 14, Again, let's 
analyze the 16 votes which COPE says is the 
record. 

I. COPE charges: Hells Canyon Dam (S. 
555); June 21, 1957; passed 45 to 38; yea= 
Tight. Passage of bill to use valuable natu- 
Tal resources for low-cost public power, 

control, irrigation and recreation in- 
Stead of for benefit of Idaho Power Co. 

My position: Only one major issue was in- 
Yolved in this instance. “Who should con- 
Struct the Hells Canyon Dam? Should it be 
Constructed by private concerns or should it 

Constructed at Government expense?” In 
either instance, whether the dam was bullt 

private industry or the Government, or- 
Zunlzed labor would be employed in its con- 
struction. I believe that private industry 
Should be given an opportunity to develop 
any project that conforms to the specifica- 

ons and requirements of Federal regulatory 
agencies. This was the case in connection 
With the Hells Canyon Dam. ‘This procedure 
places the development on the tax rolls and 
at the time time eliminates Government 
spending. 

The passage of this bill would have author- 
ized the Federal Government to spend a half- 

On dollars and in addition would have 
Jeopardized a further half-billion dollars of 
Potential tax revenues, making the venture a 
billion-dollar mistake. Although this meas- 

Was offered as a reclamation project, its 

ge would not have provided an addi- 
nal drop of water for irrigation or for 
Municipal or industrial use in Idaho or in 
any other State. 
E was judged wrong by COPE because I 
isted that Kansas taxpayers should not be 
added with the development costs of a dam 
that private business was ready and willing 
to build. I was wrong, says COPE because I 
posed subsidizing industry in another 
State at a cost to Kansas taxpayers. 

Had the legislation been adopted, Congress 

d have been committed to spend an 
Additional $100 million a year for 6 years for 

Single project designed primarily to sup- 

Y cheap power to two States and thus en- 

e them to compete with Kansas in at- 

Cting new industries. 

1085 COPE charges: Rule XXII; January 4, 
Be Passed 55-88; nay=right. A motion by 
k nator JoHNsoN, Democrat, Texas, killing 
vip osal to change the Senate rules to pro- 

de a workable means of ending filibusters. 
sat position: If a Senator voted for the 

hnson motion COPE rated him wrong. I 

ve favored civil rights legislation. The 

Fress in 1957 enacted the first broad pro- 

m of civil rights in almost 80 years with- 
ting & change of rules. At the opening of the 

th Congress, I voted for a change in rule 
— which had the support of the leader- 
soro ct both parties and thus had a rea- 

nable chance of being adopted. I sup- 
tha the Republican platform which provides 
tun the Senate will endeavor to make any 
Uther revisions that are warranted in rule 
— » 80 that a willful majority cannot pre- 
3 the Senate from acting. on the other 
Comet it Is important that those who are 
8 with any particular issue affect- 
of & minority group realize the importance 
t taining the Senate as a forum for 
Tee expression. 
abua re exerted every effort to prevent 
PS of free debate and will continue to do 
dert I am unwilling to participate in the 
tive uction of the world’s greatest delibera- 
body merely to gain passage of a par- 
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ticular bill. If the right of free debate is 
completely eliminated, it would be possible 
to push through a bill that would be com- 
pletely obnoxious. Incidentally, this motion 
was sponsored by the Democratic Party's 
Vice Presidential nominee whom COPE sup- 
ports. 

III. COPE charges: Civil rights bill, sec- 
tion III (HR. 6127); July 24, 1957; passed 
52-388; nay=right. An amendment by Senā- 
tors ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico, and 
AIKEN, Republican, Vermont, eliminating 
from the civll-rights bill section 121 of part 
III which would have empowered the At- 
torney General to use Federal court in- 
junctions to enforce court decisions and civil 
rights laws generally. 

My position: I was absent from the Sen- 
ate because of illness when this yote was 
taken. 

IV. COPE charges: Foreign aid (S. 2130); 
June 14, 1957; defeated 32-54; nay=right. 
An amendment to the Mutual Security Act of 
1957 by Senator Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, 
to eliminate the Development Loan Fund 
which was intended to help other nations 
by providing long-term, low-cost loans for 
economic development, 

My position: COPE says I voted right on 
this issue, I am pleased to know that for 
once COPE saw the light. 

V. COPE charges: Housing, veterans’ in- 
terest rates (S. 3418); March 12, 1958; passed 
47-47; nay=right. A motion by Senator 
Knowland, Republican, California, which 
had the effect of permitting the Veterans’ 
Administration to ralse the interest rates on 
GI housing loans from 4,5 to 4.76 percent 
(Vice President Nrxon cast the tie-breaking 
vote in favor of higher interest rates on GI 
mortgages.) 

My position: Again, COPE distorts the 
issue. In the first place the bill did not in- 
crease interest rates, It merely raised an 
artificially low ceiling which has dried up 
the funds available to thousands of veterans 
and prevented them from taking advantage 
of the GI loan program. 

Thousands of veterans were able to get 
approvals from the Veterans' Administration 
but found it Impossible to find a bank or 
building and loan association which would 
lend them any money to build a house. As 
long as the prevailing rates available to banks 
and other financial institutions were more 
advantageous, there was no prospect that 
they would buy any sizable number of GI 
mortgages. My vote was cast to assist vet- 
erans in securing homes. 

Yet COPE says I voted wrong when I voted 
for a bill which would make it possible for 
GI's to get money to build homes and thus 
provide jobs to laboring men in the con- 
struction field. 

VI, COPE charges: Welfare and pension 
funds (S. 2888); April 24, 1958; defeated 28- 
59; nay=right. An amendment to the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act by 
Senator ALLOTT, Republican, Colorado, which 
would have excluded employer-operated 
plans from the requirements and penalties 
of the law. Passage of this amendment 
would have denied this protection to about 
90 percent of the workers now covered by 
pension and welfare plans. 

My position: S. 2888 was a bill to provide 
for the registration, reporting and disclosure 
of employees’ welfare and pension plans. It 
was drafted to prevent abuses in certain 
pension plans that were disclosed before a 
Senate commitee. In every instance where 
abuses were found the employee was not 
guaranteed a definite sum of money upon 
his retirement. 

Such plans merely provided that the em- 
ployee pay 2 certain amount into a fund that 
was collectively managed by the union and 
the employer. On the other hand 90 per- 
cent of the pension plans were already ade- 
quately protected by the Internal Revenue 
Service. An employer, in order to qualify 
for tax exemption on those funds contri- 
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buted must work about 3 years in order to 
satisfy the Internal Revenue Service that 
the fund is properly organized and that it will 
be conducted according to law. Once a 
plan is authorized, the company is required 
to file annual reports. This bill would have 
required many companies to file additional 
forms with another branch of the Govern- 
ment. The principal difference between the 
plans covered by the Allott amendment and 
those in which abuses had been disclosed is 
that under a level-of-benefit plan the worker 
is guaranteed a fixed benefit in accordance 
with the agreement between his union and 
the company. 

What was back of COPE's reasoning ex- 
cept to make it appear that the employers 
were getting by with something—no one 
will ever know. 

VII. COPE charges: Public works interest 
rates (S. 3497); April 15, 1958; defeated 
40 to 41; yea right. An amendment to the 
Community Facilities Act of 1958 by Senator 
Fu.sricnt, Democrat, of Arkansas, to lower 
from 3.5 to 3 percent the interest rate on 
funds loaned by the Federal Government to 
State and local governments for the con- 
struction of needed public works in the 
broad program to relieve unemployment. 

My position: When the communities facil- 
ities bill was reported by the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, the committee agreed that 
the proper rate of interest to charge the 
communities should be exactly the same rate 
which the Government had to pay namely 
3½ percent—no more and no less. 

I opposed this amendment because I be- 
lieved that if a community borrowed money 
from the Government it ought to pay the 
Government at least the exact interest 
charge which the Government had to pay 
to borrow money. I say COPE was wrong. 
Does it make sense that Uncle Sam borrow 
money and pay 314 percent and loan it toa 
community at 8 percent? Why should the 
taxpayers of Kansas make up the other one- 
half percent? 

VIII. COPE charges: Davis-Bacon (S. 
3497); April 15, 1958; passed 54 to 25; yea: 
right. An amendment to the Community 
Facilities Act of 1958 by Senator Case, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, to incorporate pro- 
visions of the Davis-Bacon Act requiring 
prevailing wages and a 40-hour week in pub- 
lic works construction. 

My position: This amendment again pro- 
poses Federal interference in local projects. 
The local community would have spent its 
own money and should have been able to 
specify the conditions of employment rather 
than have a bureaucrat in Washington dic- 
tate the terms. I have confidence that State 
and local officials, who must seek the ap- 
proval of the voters in every respective State, 
will completely administer the laws. I say 
COPE is wrong. ; 

IX. COPE charges: Depressed areas (S. 
3683); May 13, 1958; passed 46 to 36; yea 
right. Passage of Area Redevelopment Act 
providing $379.5 million in Federal loans and 
grants for the redevelopment of localities 
suffering from long-time chronic unemploy- 
ment. 

My position: For 5 consecutive years the 
President has urged the Congress to enact 
sound area-assistance legislation. 

No one will deny that (a) need exists for 
& program to alleviate the suffering of the 
unemployed; (b) depressed areas are dan- 


unemployment is costly as these people can- 
not pay taxes. Further, common decency 
requires that we must take care of the less 
fortunate; (d) a government that can spend 
billions to ald the underdeveloped nations 
of other lands has an obligation to assist 
those in our own land who are ready, willing, 
and able to work but through no fault of 
their own are unable to find suitable em- 


ployment. 


I am in complete agreement with the ob- 
jectives of this legislation. If I thought for 
a moment that S. 3683 would have brought 
about increased productivity, provided jobs 
for the unemployed, and improved the econ- 
omy of this country, I would have been one 
of the first to stand on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and support the measure. High sound- 
ing phrases and laudatory declarations of 
policy do not create jobs. 

President Eisenhower proposed a @50-mill- 
lon which wes realistically designed 
to meet conditions which confronted the 
country. The bill which was finally passed 
was vetoed because President Elsenhower 
believed it called for too little local respon- 
sibility. 

X. COPE charges: Unemployment compen- 
sation (H.R. 12065): May 27, 1958; defeated 
21 to 63; yea=right. An amendment by 
Senator KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, to the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1958 to extend coverage, in- 
crease benefits, and lengthen duration of 
emergency benefits. 

Unemployment compensation (H.R. 12065) : 
May 28, 1958; defeated 36 to 47; yea=right. 
An amendment by Senator KENNEDY, Demo- 

usetts, 


porary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 
to extend the duration of benefit payments 
by 16—instead of 13—weeks and to provide 
Federal administration of the program if the 
States failed to act. 

My position: In May 1958, the Senate was 
considering a bill to provide additional un- 
employment tion. That bill as en- 
acted into law provided for payments from 
the Federal Treasury to those States which 


State laws. It applied to persons who had 
exhausted their unemployment benefits 
under State law. That bill passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 80 to0. Senator Kennepy’s 
amendment proposed substantial alterations 
to the State laws. By extending these bene- 
fits in the form of Federal grants, Congress 
would have completely undermined the prin- 
ciples of a sound State unemployment pro- 
gram and would have replaced an insurance 
program with a dole. The Kennedy proposal 
would have cost the taxpayers $114 billion. 

In voting against the Kennedy amend- 
ment I was voting with 65 percent of the 
Senate. The second Kennedy amendment 
would have extended unemployment com- 
pensation in all States regardless of their 
wishes. From my experience as a Governor, 
I am convinced that the initiative in these 
programs should come from the States, where 
there is a better opportunity to develop a 
program which meets local needs and re- 

ts. I am a strong believer in local 
control wherever possible. I say COPE was 
wrong. 

XI. COPE charges: Public assistance (H.R. 
12065); May 28, 1958; defeated 40-40; yea= 
right. An amendment by Senator Lone, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, to increase public 
assistance payments to the aged, blind, and 
disabled by about $5 per month. It would 
have benefited over 2 million people. (Vice 
President Nixon declined to break the tie in 
favor of the aged, blind, and disabled.) 

My position: Here again, COPE proves it- 
self to be a master of deceit. On the front 
page of its booklet, COPE says, “That is 
why we have distributed a record of key 
congressional rollcalls prior to election.” 
First, you will note that this amendment 
is to H.R. 12065, a bill to extend the bene- 
fits to the unemployed. This amendment 
had nothing to do with the temporary ex- 
tension of unemployment benefits legisla- 
tion. The attachment of this amendment 
upon which no hearings had been held 
could have jeopardized the enactment of 
HR. 12065 or delayed the availability of 
benefits to unemployed workers. Two 
months later, on August 16, the Senate 
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passed H.R. 13549, the fifth successive bill 
to liberalize the Social Security Act, which 
increased old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits by 7 percent. This measure also 
increased from 860 to $65 the maximum 
benefit which the Federal Government shares 
with the States on old-age assistance. 

It also increased the Federal contribution 
for aid to the blind and totally disabled for 
those States whose Income was less than the 
national average. The key vote on HR. 
13549, which increased social security bene- 
fits, was adopted by the Senate without any 
opposition. This is the measure which really 
affected social security benefits, yet COPS 
ignored it and instead mentioned the above 
amendment to HR. 12065. This is a typical 
example of COPE’s deceit in misleading its 
members. 

The last four issues listed by COPE are all 
amendments to the labor reform bill consid- 
ered by the Senate in 1958: 

Labor relations (S. 3974): June 13, 1958; 
defeated 87 to 53; nay=right. An amend- 
ment to the Labor- ment Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1958 by Senator War- 
INS, Republican, of Utah, to permit States 
and territories to assert furisdiction over 
labor disputes which the NLRB declines to 
handle. 

Knowland 20 percent petition (S. 3974): 
June 14, 1958; defeated 31 to 52; nay- right. 
An amendment by Senator Knowland, Repub- 
lican, of California, to the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958 
to require unions, on petition of 20 percent 
of the members, to hold secret-ballot refer- 
enda on the recall of officers or changes in 
the constitution. 

No-strike clauses (S. 3974): June 17, 1958; 
defeated 32 to 57; nay=right. An amend- 
ment by Senator Knowland, Republican of 
California, to the Labor-Management Re, 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1958 to outlaw 
no-strike clauses In union contracts unless 
approved by a majority of the membership 
in secret ballot. 

Bullding trades (S. 3974): June 17, 1958; 
defeated 29 to 60; nay=right. An amend- 
ment by Senator MoCLeLLAN, Democrat, of 
‘Arkansas, to strike from the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958 a 
provision permitting building trades and 
construction employers to conclude contracts 
in accordance with traditional industry prac- 
On all four votes I was rated wrong. COPE 
gave the impression they were all antilabor, 
but insofar as dues-paying, rank-and-file 
union members are concerned, these amend- 
ments sought to protect the rights of the 
laboring man in Kansas and throughout the 
Nation. 

In 1958, I sent a letter to the Committee On 
Political Education, Wichita, Kans. In this 
poer I set out my beliefs, In that letter I 

“Frankly, Im at a loss to understand why 
you suggest such action. Not a single 
amendment offered by Senator Knowland 
could in the slightest degree be labeled a 


ing union members are concerned. Every 
amendment seeks to protect the rights of 
the laboring man against abuses in labor 
relations exposed by the McClellan commit- 
tee. 

“I cannot believe that you are opposed to 
legislation which provides that no person 
shall be eligible to serve as an officer unless 
elected by a popular vote of the membership 
at an election in which all members of such 
organization shall have been entitled to vote 
and at which the voting shall have been by 
secret ballot, Are you opposed to giving every 
member of a labor organization the right to 
vote? Are you opposed to the use of secret 
ballots properly supervised where every mem- 
ber may vote without fear of reprisal? 

“Why should any workingman be opposed 
to legislation which provides that the filing 


g amendment insofar as dues-pay- 
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of a petition by 15 percent of the member- 
ship would be sufficient to require an elec- 
tion at which the workers again would be 
entitled to vote by secret ballot on the ques- 
tion of recalling any elected officer? Many 
union constitutions provide for the removal 
of officers found untrustworthy or derelict in 
the performance of their duties. There are 
others that do not. Why do you label an 
amendment ‘damaging’ which would grant 
the workers the right to recall any officer 
without fear of reprisal is beyond me. What 
is antiunion about such a proposal? 

“If my memory serves me correctly, ap- 
proximately 30 years ago the coal miners in 
southeast Kansas lost their right to elect 
their district officials. To this day, the 
miners in this area are required to pay dues 
but are given no volce in the selection of 
such officers. Recent hearings held by the 
McClellan committee pointed out time and 
again how certain union leaders through the 
establishment of trusteeships and supervisor- 
ships controlled activities and funds of local 
unions. What is damaging with legislation 
which provides that no national or interna- 
tional organization shall have the power to 
remove officers of local unions for the pur- 
pose of establishing a trusteeship unless such 
provision is authorized by and is in accord- 
ance with the provision of ita constitution or 
its bylaws—and then only for 1 year? What 
is so damaging with legislation which pro- 
vides that the funds of the local union are 
to be used exclusively in connection with the 
affairs of the local union when a trusteeship 
has been established? Am I to understand 
that you feel that such protection for the 
membership of any local union against un- 
justifiable action of some national organiza- 
tion is not in the best interest of the union 
members? 

“The McClellan committee found in- 
stances where the leadership of labor unions 
had established a system of class member- 
ship whereby only those in a certain class 
could vote and participate in union affairs, 
yet all members were required to pay dues. 

“All Senator Knowland’s amendment at- 
tempted to do was to provide that no labor 
organization shall be a representative of any 
employee for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining, unless such organization agrees to 
admit all of the employees it seeks to repre- 
sent, to membership in the union on the 
terms and conditions and with the same 
rights and privileges and with the same 
members of the union. Frankly I do not 
believe that such legislation is antiunion and 
I feel in my heart you must feel the same 
way. I honestly believe that any reputable 
and competent union man who wants to join 
a union should be permitted to do so and 
such membership should carry with it the 
right to participate in union activities. For 
the life of me I cannot see why you con- 
sider any proverb, that grants every working- 
man equal rights within the labor organ- 
ization, a damaging amendment, or against 
the best interest of the laborer whom I'm 
sure you want to represent. 

“With respect to the calling of a strike. 
the Knowland amendment provides that no 
strike shall be called or sanctioned by a labor 
organizattion unless, at least 30 days, prior 
to the commencement of such strike, such 
labor organization shall give notice to the 
Board and the employer of its intention. If 
the Board then receives a petition signed bY 
15 percent of the employees requesting an 
election, the Board must hold an election to 
determine whether a strike should or should 
not be called. If the majority of the mem- 
bers oppose the strike, no strike shall be 
called for 90 days. All this proviso provides 
for is, that if a strike is called it must be 
sanctioned by the majority of the members 
and not by a minority group or some na- 
tional organization. What is so ig 
granting to the workers the right to deter- 
mine whether a strike should or should not 
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be called? After all it is the workingman, 
wife, and his children who must make 
sacrifices that are required when a strike 

is called and not the salaried officials of the 

Organization, State or National. 

“Why do you label as a ‘damaging amend- 
ment“ a proposal that gives to every union 
Member the right to petition the NLRB when 
Such member feels that his right to vote 

been denied in violation of the union 
Constitution, charter, or bylaws? All the 
owland amendment attempts to do is pro- 
Vide safeguards to protect every member's 
right to vote. When does protecting a union 
Member's voting rights become antilabor 
in nature? 

“Under the NLRB it is illegal for an em- 
Ployer to pay or promise to pay a repre- 
Sentative of the workers or for a representa- 
tive of the worker to receive gifts from the 
employer. The McClellan committee ex- 
Posed a number of these so-called sweet- 

arrangements where representatives of 
Management and union representatives en- 
Baged in collusive arrangements which re- 
Sulted in benefits to management and to 
the union officials—but detrimental to the 

interests of the union members. All 
that Senator Knowland's amendment pro- 
Posed to do was to close this loophole and 
Jet you label such legislation as a ‘damaging’ 
amendment. ‘Damaging’ to whom, the 
honest union members or to the corrupt 
Officials and companies who enter into these 
agreements? 

“I supported all of the Knowland amend- 
Ments, So long' as I am in the Senate, I 

continue to support legislation in the 
field of labor-management relations which 
I think is in the best interest of the rank- 
&nd-file worker and my country. During my 
t campaign for the Senate the committee 
on political education attempted to brand 
Me as antilabor. I have no doubt but that 
they will again brand my support of the 
land amendments as antilabor. 

“In utter candor, I say to you that I have 
faith in the sound judgment of the rank- 
4nd-file laborer. I do not believe that the 
Freat mass of honest union laborers will 
ever condemn any effort on my part or any 
Other public official's part to enact legislation 
that is atmed at protecting their rights and 
their liberties against corrupt practices 
Whether it comes from within the leader- 
2 or labor organtzation or management. 

Tully realize that the vast majority of 
naon officials and union organizations are 

nest. But corruption and rank dis- 
Crimination must be eliminated wherever 
and whenever found. 

“If supporting legislation which protects 
e rights and liberties of the rank-and-file 
‘boring man against corrupt practices is 

and antilabor in the eyes of the 
Committee on political education, then I 
have to depend upon the laboring men 
to Judge my actions.” 
IN 1959-1960 


During the 86th Congress COPE has again 
Selected 10 issues out of 400 rolicalls to judge 
effectiveness of a U.S, Senator as a friend 
ot labor. These issues are unrepresentative, 
35 COPE charges: Labor's enemies win (S. 
55); April 22, 1959; Nixon broke tie 45-46; 
nay right. ‘Trick political maneuver to 
ee antilabor provisions in reform bill 
5 gs the vote, broken by Nixon's vote to 
audlect labor to endless legal battles in court 
Nd cripple legitimate union procedures. 
My position: This yote was to insure that 
amendment, sponsored by Senator Mc- 
x ELLAN, Democrat of Arkansas, to provide 
bill of rights which would protect union 
embers against unauthorized or unscrupu- 
inn actions by their leaders would be in- 
Uded in the Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959. 
I voted for the protection of the rights 
bene thousands of dues-paying union mem- 
8 of Kansas rather than accept the de- 
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mands of a small group of union officlals In 
Detroit and Washington. 

IL COPE charges: Union score victory (S. 
1555): April 24, 1959; 50-41; nay=right. 
Senate defeats MCCLELLAN amendment to ban 
secondary boycotts, a legitimate, fair and 
necessary trade union tool used for years to 
protect decent working conditions. 

My position: COPE attempts to give the 
impression that the unions secured a victory 
in the defeat of an amendment by Senator 
McCLettan which banned secondary boy- 
cot ts. 

I voted for this amendment. What COPE 
falls to state is the fact that, again, the 
substance of this amendment is included in 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 as section 704, entitled 
“Boycotts and Recognition Picketing.“ The 
final Senate vote was 95 to 2. 

COPE says I am wrong, but, after all of 
the facts had been developed through hear- 
ings by both Houses of the Congress, there 
Was an overwhelming support for my orig- 
inal position. I took this stand to insure 
that no union member would find he could 
not earn his livelihood because of a dispute 
in which he had no direct interest. 

III. COPE charges: Helping depressed 
areas (S. 722); March 23, 1959; 49 to 46; 
yea=right. Area Redevelopment Act would 
have approved $389.5 million to help people 
help themselves in depressed industrial and 
rural areas with high unemployment over an 
extended period. Unfortunately, the final 
version of this bill was vetoed by President 
Eisenhower. 

My position: COPE says I was wrong in 
voting against the so-called Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. It admits that this measure was 
vetoed by President Eisenhower, although 
the President had requested area redevelop- 
ment legislation in his budget message. 
This bill was vetoed because COPE sup- 
porters so increased its scope and cost that 
it ceased to have any semblance of practi- 
cality. Had it not been for the addition of 
many unworkable provisions, it would have 
been possible to have started the program 
recommended by the President. 

I yoted for the establishment of a work- 
able program. COPE says I am wrong, but 
I know that there are areas in Kansas that 
would have benefited from a reasonable pro- 
gram and these areas know that I was right 
in supporting a measure which would have 
helped them. 4 

IV. COPE charges: Filibuster triumphs 
(Rules); January 9, 1959; 36 to 60; nay= 
right. This vote hurt civil rights by killing 
the drive to provide a meaningful way to step 
Senate filibustering tactics and force voting 
105 an issue. Rule XXII was slightly modified 

ter. 

My position: COPE says I was wrong in 
maintaining rule XXII. although it admits 
that it was subsequently modified. It fails 
to state that I supported the final passage of 
Senate Resolution 5, which so liberalized 
Senate procedures that it was possible to 
enact civil rights legislation in 1960. 

Again, by telling only a portion of the 
story and omitting the rest, COPE is not 
providing its members with all of the facts. 
I have always supported civil rights legisla- 
tion, but my 12 years of experience in the 
Senate convinces me that taking an extreme 
position will only insure the defeat of a 
step-by-step approach. COPE’s position is 
& disservice to those who are seeking greater 
protection in enjoying the freedoms to which 
every American is entitled. 

COPE says I am wrong, but based on an 
intimate knowledge of Senate procedures, I 
know that I was right in casting my vote in 
support of the Senate leadership of both 
parties, including Senator JOHNSON. 

V. COPE charges: Civil rights knifed (HR. 
8601); April 4, 1960; 34 to 56; nay=right. 
Passage of Dirksen motion ends Javits and 
McNamara attempts to give U.S. Attorney 
General more “legal teeth” in school deseg- 
regation and other civil rights areas. 
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My position: Civil rights legislation is a 
complex and difficult subject. It is impos- 
sible for the Congress to legislate brother- 
hood and good feeling among all Americans, 

In supporting this motion I was again 
striving to avoid the inclusion in a civil 
rights bill of provisions which would have 
made it impossible for the Senate to enact 
any legislation. An understanding of Sen- 
ate procedures often insures progress which 
a dogmatic position jeopardizes. 

COPE says I was wrong, but the fact of 
the matter is that civil rights legislation 
was enacted during this Congress because 
those whom it says voted wrong exercised 
reasonableness and secured the support of 
a majority of the Senate. 

Now that the Congress has enacted the 
first civil rights legislation in more than 
80 years, I know that it will be far easier 
than it was in the past to make even fur- 
ther progress. 

VI. COPE charges: Housing enemies licked 
(S. 57); February 4, 1959, 50 to 37; nay= 
right. Move by CAPEHART to cut 35,000 ur- 
gently needed public housing apartment 
units from Housing Act was defeated. 

My position: COPE says I voted wrong in 
supporting an amendment to reduce the 
number of public housing units authorized 
in the first housing bill of the 86th Congress 
that President Eisenhower was forced to 
veto. 

There are very few communities in Kansas 
which receive Federal grants for public hous- 
ing. By including numerous provisions, 
such as the authorization of these public 
housing units, all housing legislation was de- 
layed as the President was forced to veto 
the bill. He stated that “even though we 
have over 100,000 previously authorized pub- 
lic housing units as yet unbuilt, the bill 
would authorize 190,000 more.” All Senator 
CareHart was trying to do was to delay a 
program and save the taxpayers $21 million. 

Again, COPE fails to provide its members 
with all the facts. After President Elsen- 
hower's veto was sustained, a second Dill, 
again including extravagant provisions, was 
passed by the Congress and vetoed. 

Finally, on September 23, 1959, after 
months of needless delay a bill was signed 
by President Eisenhower, which provided 
substantially fewer public housing units. 

Again, COPE says I was wrong, but history 
proves that I was right since valuable time, 
from July 7, when the first housing bill was 
vetoed, until September 23, was lost. On the 
latter date a reasonable bill was passed which 
I supoprted and it was enacted into law. 

A workable, moderate program will provide 
more homes for those who need them, and I 
believe that this was in the best interest of 


Kansas. 

VII. COPE charges: School kids win (S. 8); 
February 4, 1960; 51-34; yea=right. Grants 
about $40 over 2-year period for each school- 
age child to build classrooms and increase 
teachers’ salaries, with more money going to 
the less wealthy States. Yet, final action on 
even this modest bill was deferred due to 
July recess of Congress. 

My position: COPE misleads its members 
in stating that school kids win, and that I 
was wrong in voting against the passage of 
this measure. 

COPE’s inference is that I am opposed 
to education for our children. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. COPE 
states, no action was taken due to the July 
recess of Congress. The fact of the matter 
is that even though the Congress reconvened 
following the national conventions and had 
a 2-to-1 Democratic majority pledged to a 
bill incorporating these provisions, no such 
legislation was enacted. 

I believe that a reasonable measure to assist 
needy school districts in Kansas in accordance 
with President Eisenhower's program, which 
was completely neglected in COPE's ranking 
of the U.S. Senate, would have ac- 
complished a great deal more. My support 
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of the administration's program was ignored. 
It would have allocated $600 million per year 
for 5 years to assist school construction. 
Again, COPE says I was wrong. I know that 
I was right. The extreme measure COPE 
supported prevented the enactment of any 
school aid. It would have used the money 

tor school construction and teachers’ salaries. 
The moneys which a reasonable measure 
would have made available to many districts 
in Kansas have been denied to them because 
of the actions of COPE supporters. 

VIII. COPE charges: Taxing dividends 
fairly (H.R. 1281); June 20, 1960; 42-41; 
nay=right. Passage of McCarthy amend- 
ment to repeal 4 percent tax credit on divi- 
dend income over $50 could have increased 
Federal revenues by $350 million a year. But 
this proposal was removed from final bill in 
conference with the House. Earned income 
now is taxed at higher rate than dividend 
income. 

COPE implies that I voted against labor by 
encouraging investors through a modest 
dividend credit to create more jobs for are 
expand ulation, Although some la 
eee e a dividend tax credit, 
there are many millions of union members 
who are today acquiring stock In the com- 
panies for which they work and are benefit- 
ing from the dividend credit. 

COPE is incorrect in stating that earned 
income now is taxed at higher rates than 
dividend income since corporations must first 
pay a corporate income tax to the Govern- 
ment before any dividends are declared and 
these dividends are then subject to tax as 
well. 

COPE says I was wrong, but I was right in 
voting to provide the necessary capital to 
make more jobs for Kansas workers and to 
assist any employees who will ultimately be- 
come the owners of American industry. 

IX. COPE charges: Foreign loans saved (8. 
1451); July 2, 1959; 60-30 nay=right. Senate 
defeated Ellender attempt to cut drastically 
Development Loan Fund which helps under- 
developed countries help themselves. Under 
Mutual Security Act, long-term loans are 
made to help finance needed economic pro- 
grams. Good way to fight communism 


y. 

My position: COPE says I took a position 
against labor by limiting the funds available 
for foreign aid. 

The fact of the matter is that I was absent 
when this vote was taken, but if I had been 
present, I would have supported this limita- 
tion on foreign aid. I have always been 
more concerned with creating jobs for Kansas 
than in burdening our taxpayers for dubious 
projects throughout the world. 

What COPE falls to state is that the Ellen- 
der amendment did not eliminate funds for 
the Development Loan Fund, but if merely 
authorized a smaller amount. My experi- 
ence in the Senate convinces me that when 
a program is effectively curbing communism, 
there are no difficulties in securing increased 
authorizations to make it more effective. 

COPE says I was wrong, but I know that I 
was right in curbing expenditures at a time 
when our own internal demands were at a 
very high level until this program had been 
proven useful for the defense of the free 
world. 

X. COPE charges: Unemployed lose out 
(H.R. 5640); March 25, 1959; 38-49; yea 
right. Senate rejected McNamara move to 
help jobless workers by extending Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 to 
July 1, 1960. This would have provided as- 
sistance for still jobless workers whose unem- 
ployment insurance benefits had been ex- 
hausted and other workers not already re- 
ceiving benefits. Final bill extended benefits 
only from April to June 1959. 


My position: COPE states that I voted 
against the unemployed. This is not true. 
Information, which was made available to 
the by the President, clearly 
showed that an extension of this program 
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through June 1, 1959 would enable the States 
to then pick up the burden and operate 
their unemployment compensation systems 
in a satisfactory manner. 

If a real need had been indicated for con- 
tinued assistance after the expiration date 
of the program, it would have been a very 
simple matter to have extended it again. 
Employment increased, the numbers of those 
unemployed decreased, and the States had 
the necessary resources to cope with their 
problems. 

In the coming 1960 election, COPE is again 
distributing millions of copies of a distorted 
analysis of the yoting records of Senators 
and Representatives in the U.S, Congress. 
As I have already indicated, out of more 
than 400 rolicall votes in the Senate during 
the 86th Congress only a minute number 
have been considered. 

It is amazing that labor leaders who have 
the opportunity to know the fact have such 
contempt for the intelligence of their mem- 
bers. I cannot believe that these analyses 
by COPE will influence the votes of these 16 
million citizens who are members of the 
AFL-CIO. Rank and file union members 
have shown over the years that they, like all 
other citizens, vote their convictions based 
on their own analysis of the facts and issues. 
In the spirit of fair play, does it not seem 
reasonable to examine a Senator's complete 
record—the bills he introduced, his work in 
committees as well as his actions on the 
Senate floor, most of which are never re- 
corded by rolicalls but vitally affect the lives 
of a Senator’s constituents. 

The citizens of Kansas have twice elected 
me as their Governor. They have twice 
elected me to represent them in the US. 
Senate, 

I haye expended my efforts to protect the 
interests of my country and the people of 
Kansas. COPE’s highly distorted documents 
provide little information concerning the 
entire record of candidates seeking public 
office. They do not meet the test of fur- 
ulshing the whole truth. 


Progress in the Fight Against Teenage 
Drinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an article published in 
the Newark (N.J.) Evening News which 
reports what I believe may lead to signi- 
ficant progress in the effort to persuade 
the State of New York to raise its legal 
drinking age of 18 to 21 in conformity 
with all its neighboring States and al- 
most every State in the United States. 

Under the headline “Rockefeller Ex- 
pected To Act on Raising Drinking 
Age,” News reporter Guy Savino de- 
scribes the sympathetic response of the 
New York Governor to the appeals 
which several of us have made to him 
personally. I have confidence that 
Governor Rockefeller understands the 
problem and will do everything possible 
to help rectify this very serious con- 
flict-of-laws situation. 

I also include, Mr. Speaker, two 
earlier editorials—one from the Advo- 
cate, the official newspaper of the arch- 
diocese of Newark, and the other from 
the Plainfield (N. J.) Courier-News— 
both of which effectively point up the 
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issues involved in this situation. 
The article and editorials follow: 
From the Newark (NJ.) News] 


ROCKEFELLER ExPECTED To Acr ON RAISING 
DREINKING ACE 
(By Guy Savino) 

New Tonk. — Governor Rockefeller will 
soon give fresh attention to the State liquor 
law that permits sale of intoxicants to 18- 
year-olds, 

Hope has therefore increased ‘that New 
York may soon adjust its liquor laws to 
those of surrounding States. Some officials, 
riding with the liquor lobby, have felt it 
should be the other way around—that the 
other States should conform with New York. 
Although the Governor indulges in a cock- 
tall now and then, he is by bringing up, not 
a friend of alcohol. In speeches in Pennsyl- 
vania last Saturday, Rockefeller mentioned 
the fact his grandfather, founder of the 
family fortune, and his grandmother were 
strict teetotalers. 

Nearly everywhere Rockefeller goes he 
hears complaints about the New York liquor 
law. When Rockefeller was in New Jersey 
last Thursday he was captured suddenly by 
Representative FLORENCE Dwykr, Republi- 
can, Sixth District, New Jersey. She gave 
him a 10-minute lecture on why the New 
York law is wrong. 

“Can't we get together in Albany on this?“ 
Rockefeller finally said. 

“We can.“ Mrs. Dwyer said. “I'll get in 
touch with your appointments secretary.” 

AID GATHERS DATA 


On Monday, State Senator Walter H. Jones 
of Bergen, who had a long confab with 
Rockefeller during his New Jersey tour on 
Friday, introduced in the senate a resolu- 
tion setting up a six-man committee to tell 
New York the facts of life on juvenile drink- 
ing 


After the press conference in New Jersey, 
Rockefeller told an aid that it is of para- 
mount importance to give the subject a 
thorough going over—and fast. The ald 
said he would collect all the material avail- 
able on the subject. 

New York has defended its law on the 
grounds that the State contains the biggest 
city in the country, New York, and has 
problems other States do not have. The 
presence of many transients and military 
personnel in the city makes the problem of 
enforcement difficult, tt has been said. 

However, spot checks have shown that 
New Yorkers do not favor the provision of 
the law allowing 18-year-olds to drink: Many 
parents have protested that their children of 
15, 16, and 17 travel with 18-year-olds and 
are introduced to the use of liquor by the 
older children. 

The problem was brought home with re- 
newed force by the death last month of 
seven young Vermont men. They died in an 
auto crash after a night of bar hopping in 
Rouses Point, a New York community close 
to the Vermont border. 


[From the Advocate] 
LIGHTNING STRIKES OFTEN 


The old adage that claims that lightning 
never strikes the same place twice is belied by 
a continuing series of fatal accidents in those 
States bordering on New York. The acci- 
dents may occur in New Jersey just across 
the bridge from Staten Island; they may oc- 
cur on the highways in Connecticut leading 
from New York; they may occur in Bergen 
County close to Rockland County. Linked 
with all the accidents is the strong suspicion 
that teenagers who cannot obtain liquor in 
thelr own States are finding liquor in the 
Empire State and coming back into their 
own States unable to control their automo- 
biles. The most recent frightful catastrophe 
in Vermont is another instance of the same 
thing. Seven young men return in the early 
hours of the morning from a good time in 
upstate New York, fail to negotiate a sharp 


- 
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curve on the Vermont side, and a mass wake 
and funeral mass are held for the seven. 

Police, on watch at key points where cars 
crossing from New York must pass, tell 
Stories of cars full of young people 
Cases. of beer back into the five States that 
border on New York. In New York teen- 
agers can buy beer and other liquors for- 
bidden them in their home States. Judges 
will tell of cases brought before them in the 
five border States involving a variety of 
crimes committed by teenagers under the 
influence of alcohol bought in New York 
Where such purchases are possible, Parents 
themselves have been shocked to see their 
children return from outings across the bor- 
der obviously the worse for drink, 

The Advocate has editorialized on this un- 
fortunate condition before and will continue 
to do so as long as the lightning of alcoholic 
Accidents continues to strike at young people 
who are allowed a license by New York that 
Is forbidden them in New Jersey. It is diffi- 
Cult to understand who in New York con- 
tinues to refuse cooperation in this regard. 
Interstate cooperation has reached a high de- 
Sree in economic and financial matters. The 
achievement of such an interstate organiza- 
tion as the Port Authority has shown what 
State teamwork can do. The lamentable per- 
Sistence and increase of such fatalities as 
the Winooski holocaust show the lack of 
Such cooperation. Apparently there is a 
higher power than the pressure of anguished 
Parents and harassed public authority which 
is able to continue the sale of liquor to teen- 
agers in New York. It is a power which 
Ought to be investigated and exposed. 

It is true that the ultimate control of 
these teenagers seeking liquor in New York 
Tests with their parents. But, in this day of 
souped-up living and easy conveyance, it is 
Not too difficult for teenagers to elude the 
Vigilance of the home. In a matter so ob- 
Vious as this and in a state of affairs so lethal 

our young people, the State of New York 
Ought to be anxious to bring its laws on the 
sale of liquor to minors in harmony with 
those of the surrounding States. Such a 
ony would most certainly reduce the 
dissipation, the devil-may-care driving, and 
the all too frequent destruction of many of 
Our teenagers. 


[From the Plainfield (NJ.) Courler-News] 
Not ENCOURAGING 


Although States bordering on New York 
have been urging it to increase the legal 
Minimum drinking age to 21, it has re- 
Mained adamant and there are no indica- 
tions that ita legislature intends to do any- 
thing about it next year. 

New Jersey has been striving, without suc- 
Cess, to have the 21-year minimum adopted 
m New York. Representative FLORENCE P. 

of Elizabeth, representing the 6th 
District in Congress, started her campaign 
for a higher minimum age while she was in 
the New Jersey Legislature. She had the 
backing of law enforcement officials and 
Many organizations, particularly women’s 
groups, but there has been little to en- 
Courage those who are fighting the 18-year 
Minimum. 

An accident last month in New York near 
the Vermont border, in which seven youths 
Were killed, has prompted a Vermont news- 
Paper editor to call for a joint effort by 
neighboring States to have New York in- 
Crease its age limit to 21. 

Many automobile accidents in which 
Youths of neighboring States are involved 
fre blamed on their drinking in New York 
bars, or purchasing alcoholic beverages in 
that State and bringing them across the 

der. 

There is no doubt that drinking is a 
Contributing cause to many motor vehicle 
Mishaps in which young people are involved. 

One of the arguments put forth by New 
Yorkers who are hesitant to increase the 

age to 21 is the difficulty of enforo- 
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ing such a law. There are isolated cases 
in which minors obtain alcoholic beverages 
in other States, like New Jersey, but the law 
provides stiff fines and possible revocation of 
licenses for dealers who sell to minors. The 
minors also are violating the law when they 
make the purchases. They too can be pun- 
ished. 

It may look like a hopeless task, but those 
carrying on the fight for a higher minimum 
drinking age in New York should not give 
up. They may eventually succeed. It 
would mean fewer auto accidents involving 
drinkers and could save lives as well. 


Tribute to Mrs. Frances Whitfield Hawkes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there appear in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a stirring tribute to Mrs. Frances 
Whitfield Hawkes, the widow of our 
former colleague in the U.S. Senate, the 
Honorable Albert W. Hawkes. The trib- 
ute, which appeared in the Montclair 
(N.J.) Times of June 9, 1960, describes 
the productive and exemplary life of a 
most extraordinary woman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tarsute ro Prances W. Hawxrs, WIFE OF 
Former U.S. SENATOR 

On Friday, May 27, loving tribute was 
paid to Mrs. Frances Whitfield Hawkes, wife 
of former U.S. Senator Albert W. Hawkes, 
both on the eve and the day of her funeral 
service, which was conducted by Dr. Fred- 
erick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the U.S. 
Senate. Hundreds of friends called to pay 
their last respects to her and the house 
she had enjoyed for so many years was a 
heaven of flowers. 

Born in Rich Hill, and raised in Warrens- 
burg, Mo., where she was graduated from 
the State Teachers College, and was later 
married to the not-yet Senator Hawkes, she 
spent her early married life in Chicago, 
where their daughter, Louise, and son, 
Whitfield, were born. Since 1916 the 
family have lived in Montclair, interrupted 
happily by many trips to various parts of 
the world, and by approximately 8 years in 
Washington during her husband's term of 
office as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and his 6 years 
in the U.S. Senate. 


FINE QUALITIES 


Messages from far and near have borne 
witness to her fine qualities, her gentleness 
and generous kindness to all, her refined 
and cultivated mind, her keen sense of 
humor, her beautiful acceptance of life as 
it Is and of people as they areas was evl- 
denced by her fortitude and courage when 
their son, Maj. A. Whitfield Hawkes of the 
9th Army Medical Corps, U.S. Army, was 
called upon to make the supreme sacrifice 
in defense of his country. Each one who 
had to do with her was happier for she 
had the wisdom of a loving heart. She had 
the joy of inward silence and the gift of 
patience, love and quiet forgiveness. She 
had the grace that made new acquaintances 
comfortable and old friends sure of her 
constancy. She put into her daily life a 
calmness and serenity conducive to peace, 
which is so greatly needed in this troubled 
and strife-torn world today. 
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Devoted and unqualified love for her 
dynamic husband, whose leadership in sey- 
eral fields she admired and aided with her 
graciousness, calm poise and beauty, was 
the paramount factor in her long life. With 
Phillips Brooks we may say that, “It is the 
lives like the stars, which simply pour down 
on us the calm light of their bright and 
faithful being, up to which we look and 
out of which we gather the deepest calm 
and courage.” 

OLD FRIENDS 

Several of her very dear friends of more 
than 60 years who attended her wedding 
May 15, 1901, are still living in Warrens- 
burg and sent messages expressing their 
devotion and love for their friend, Frances. 

Senator Hawkes had recited to her upon 
their first meeting in 1899, as many times 
in intervening years and also upon their 
59th wedding anniversary celebrated 9 days 
before her death, his favorite toast, “A 
Health.” He felt this poem described her 
attributes and charms as he and her friends 
saw her better than any other words he 
could find, and he often recalled that when 
he first recited this poem to her in 1899, 
he received a letter from her a few days 
later requesting a copy of it. 

Here follows the poem; 

“A HEALTH 
“(By Edward Coote Pinkney) 
“I fill this cup to one made up of loveliness 
alone; 
A woman of her gentle sex the seeming para- 


gon: 

To whom the better elements and kindiy 
stars have given 

A form so fair, that, like the alr, tis less of 
earth than heaven. 


“Her every tone is music's own, like those of 
morning b 


irds, 
And something more than melody dwells 
ever in her words; 
The coinage of her heart are they, and from 
her lips each flows 
As one may see the burdened bee forth issue 
from the rose. 
“Affections are as thoughts to her, the meas- 
ures of her hours; 
Her feelings have the fragrancy, the fresh- 
ness of young flowers; 
And lovely passions changing oft, so fill her, 
she appears 
The image of themselves by turns—the idol 
of past years. 
“Of her bright face one glance will trace a 
picture on the brain; 
And of her voice in echoing hearts a sound 
must long remain. ls 
But memory such as mine of her so very 
much endears, 
When death is nigh, my latest sigh will 
not be life’s but hers. 
«g fill this cup to one made up of loveliness 
alone; 
A woman of her gentle sex the seeming 
aragon. 
Her health! and would on earth there stood 
some more of such a frame, 
That life might be all poetry, and weariness 
a name.” 


The Ukrainians Continue To Fight the 
Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1960 
Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, when 
Mr. Khrushchev is in the United States 
attending the United Nations 
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Assembly session, we should again re- 
mind ourselves of the unquenchable 
thirst for freedom on the part of the 
people behind the Iron Curtain and par- 
ticularly many of the nationality groups 
within the Soviet Union. The torch of 
freedom is held high by the various na- 
tionality organizations in America. One 
particularly active group is the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America, Inc., 
representing some 24 million Americans 
of Ukrainian descent, 

During Mr. Khrushehev's stay in Man- 
hattan, I know that the Ukrainian Con- 
gress and similar groups, while respect- 
ing the safety of Mr. Khrushchev’s per- 
son, will, nevertheless, make it unques- 
tionably clear to him that the Ukrain- 
ians and other nationalities within the 
Soviet Union do not accept dictatorial 
domination. 


Let Us Be Worthy of Victory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rro- 
orp, I include the text of an address 
which I was honored to deliver before 
the biennial convention of the National 
Federation of Republican Women in 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

The address follows: 

Women have a reputation for facing facts, 
whether in their personal and familly lives 
or in their political and public activities, 

At this point in the 1960 campaign, it 
seems to me there are two overriding facts 
about American political and national life 
which we, as Republicans and as Republican 
women, have a special interest in facing. 

The first fact is this: the Republican 
Party ls a minority party in America today. 

In recent years, it has been the exception 
rather than the rule when we have attracted 
to our party a majority of American voters. 

The second fact is related to it: America 
is a minority country in the world today. 

Our free institutions, our working democ- 
racy, our high standard of living have placed 
us in a uniquely fortunate position among 
the nations of the world—but a position from 
which it is increasingly difficult to win 
friends and influence people. 

Together, these facts comprise the great- 
est challenge we have ever faced. 

If the valucs and the principles on which 
our party and our country have been built 
are to live and thrive, then we cannot rest 
content with our minority status. 

The party of Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Dwight Eisenhower 
the vigor, the sense of purpose and the active 
public conscience which won for them and 
their administrations the personal respect 
and enthustastic support of the American 
people. 

It is our task to translate their vital and 
progressive approach to government—which 
is the finest tradition of Republicanism— 
into terms the American people will under- 
stand and to which they will respond. This 
is the way to generate the approval and the 
popular force which will win elections and 
help save our country. 
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In the same way, the American people 
have built a nation out of diverse peoples 
and different interests and varied regions, 
and have given it unprecedented unity and 
strength, freedom, and Justice. 

We must take this heritage and give it 
new meaning, not only for ourselves, in the 
new perspectives of the atomic age, but for 
the hundreds of millions of people in the 
new and developing natlons of the world 
who—eyen now—are beginning to shape the 
future of our planet. 

We must give new life and fresh signifi- 
cance to the ideas of freedom and justice and 
opportunity as they exist in America, dem- 
onstrating in practice our conyiction that 
these fundamental values belong to all peo- 
ple without difference or distinction. Only 
in this way can we win the friendship and 
respect of peoples who want desperately to 
believe that America still holds out hope for 
a better world—of progress toward personal 
liberty, enough to eat, and a chance in life 
for their children. 

In what way can we set about to attain 
these demonstrate our party's 
capacity to govern and to exercise the kind 
of leadership our country and the free world 
must have? 

We shall be judged, I suggest, on our 
attitude toward the great issues and prob- 
lems of our time, and on our ability to 
fashion solutions to these problems and to 
exert effective leadership in making those 
solutions work. 

Three great issues stand out in my mind 
as being decisive for us: Science, education 
and civil rights. Actually, they are more 
than issues. They represent three vast areas 
of human activity in which our performance 
and our accomplishments will count far 
more heavily than our words or good inten- 
tions—whether as a political party or a 
Nation. 

Consider science for example. To be first 
in the race for scientific achievement means 
more than national prestige, important as 
that is. Every new scientific breakthrough, 
every new discovery about the functioning 
of our universe, opens up vast and un- 
charted worlds—and, with it, creates great 
new resources of national power. 

I do not believe we can afford to be less 
than best, for I do not believe we can per- 
mit such immense potential for good or evil 
to be controlled by those who do not share 
the fundamental values of Western civili- 
zation. 

Education is another case in point. We 
cannot master the new science and the new 
technology, not to speak of the complex so- 
cial, political, and economic problems which 
these developments have brought, without an 
intelligent and informed citizenry. In a 
democracy, where responsibility for everyone 
rests to some degree upon all of us, we can 
assure excellence in gur national life only 
by providing the opportunity for excellence 
for all our people. 

Until every young man and woman in 
America has a chance to develop his God- 
given talents to the fullest, we shall have 
work to do. Let us begin this work by har- 
nessing the resources of our Federal, State, 
and local governments—as well as our pri- 
vate institutions—in a more effective part- 
nership, in which every part makes its fullest 
contribution. 

Underlying, or perhaps dominating, all 
other issues is the question of civil rights, 
This is the one great human test of our 
society—whether we who were conceived in 
liberty and born in human dignity are pre- 
pared to extend equal recognition and equal 
opportunity to all our brothers, of whatever 
color or religion or origin. 

More than on any other issue, we in Amer- 
ica are Judged by the peoples of Africa, Asia, 
Latin America, and Europe on our record in 
civil rights. 
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The people of the world, including our own, 
may not appreciate the fine points of astro- 
nautics, but they see with an intense clarity 
what it means to put a man into space or to 
reach the moon. 

They may not understand the sociological 
und psychological roots of prejudice, but 
they know the bitter face of discrimination 
as well as the warm hand of brotherhood. 

We shall be judged, therefore—as a party 
and as a people—by the fruits of our ideals, 
by the success or failure of our effort to 
broaden the dimensions of the American 
dream to fit the framework of a new age. 

As a party, we are well equipped for the 
task. Not only have we inherited a prog- 
ressive spirit from our party's past, but we 
haye fashioned a platform for 1960 which 18 
as fine a statement of our national goals as 
we have ever written. 

And in our party’s leaders—in Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, Ambassador Lodge, and Senator 
Case—we have men of compassion and con- 
yiction, men who know with thelr minds and 
hearts the extent of the problems before us 
and who have committed themselves, as 
men of integrity, to the never-ending strug- 
gle for progress. 

By now, it is a well-known fact that 
women in American politics provide the 
bulk of our workers and, perhaps by No- 
vember, will account for the bulk of our 
voters. 

Is it not time, therefore, for us to reassess 
our place in our party? Is it not time for 
us to assume a greater measure of responsi- 
bility, not only for practical precinct politics, 
but for the infinitely more important matter 
of assuring that our party lives up to its 
high ideals? 


The opportunities are unlimited, and the 
means are at hand. 


Let us be worthy of victory in November. 


Forty-three Reasons Why America Needs 
Better Highways Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received a pamphlet entitled 
“Forty-three Reasons Why America 
Needs Better Highways Now,” published 
by the Iowa Manufacturing Co., of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. In view of the fact that 
the Congress, when it meets in January, 
will consider some basic changes in both 
the highway construction and financing 
programs, this article indicates why we 
should act promptly in making the nec- 
essary changes in highway legislation in 
order that the roadbuilding program 
may go forward without delay. 

The pamphlet follows: 

FPorTY-THREE Reasons WIT AMERICA Nerps 
Berrer Hichwars Now 

Strangulation of our national economy by 
a gigantic nationwide traffic jam, and the 
crippling of our defense effort through fail- 
ure to keep the Federal highway program go- 
ing, would be more costly than any of us can 
afford. 

But most American citizens don't know 
why we need good roads. They are apa- 
thetic. Because they do not understand, 
there is little public support for a well- 
planned, nationwide system of interstate, 
State, and rural roads. 
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It is up to us to give the public the facts 
show our friends, neighbors, and associates 
the benefits the highway program will bring 
to each individual—how it affects his pock- 
@tbook, even his life. Only when every citi- 
Yen knows the facts can public opinion in- 
fluence intelligently the men who make the 
laws to keep the highway program rolling. 

Here are 43 of the hundreds of reasons why 
Wwe must have better highways now. Add 
your own reasons and use them all to help 
Obtain the enthusiastic local support we 
need. 

GOOD ROADS SAVE MONEY 


1. Total annual avoidable waste over all 
Toads in the United States amounts to $3 
Dillion. Interstate highways would save 
$550 million in gas consumption, brake and 
tire wear, vehicle operation—save $725 mil- 

n now wasted on traffic accidents—save 
$825 million in time lost by commercial 
Vehicles. 

2. Modern interstate highway engineering 
eliminates steep grades, sharp curves, inter- 
Sections at grade, stop and go driving. Good 
highways can bring about annual savings of 
$750 million in direct operating costs of 
trucks and buses. 

3. Payments of insurance covering prop- 
erty damage and personal injuries resulting 
trom highway accidents equal 12½ cents per 
galion of gas consumed, That equals $116 for 
every motor vehicle registered. 

4. It costs less right now to build a typical 
mile of Federal aid highway than it did dur- 
ing the first 3 months that the 1956 
Highway Act was in effect. 


GOOD ROADS SAVE LIVES 


5. In 1920, the traffic death rate per 100 
Million miles was 28.2. In 1940, the death 
Tate was 11.4. Then we started building bet- 
ter, safer roads. Bertram D. Tallamy, Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator, predicts that 
the death rate will decline from the 5.6 per 
100 million miles in 1958 to 5.0 in 1970 and 
to 4.4 in 1975. 

6. The controlled access highway is at least 
2% times safer than the ordinary highway. 
On Virginia's Shirley Highway, with con- 
trolled access, the fatality rate is 0.8 death 
per 100 million miles. On the parallel U.S. 
3 with no control of access, the death rate 

10.6. 

7. Traffic accidents today are killing 38,000 
People annually. Experts estimate that high- 
Ways engineered for safety would save 4,000 
lives per year. By 1970, continued use of 
8 Interstate System could save 37,800 peo- 

e. 

8. If traffic volume increases by 50 percent 
in the next 10 years, there will be 55,000 
N a vear— unless safer roads cut the 

to. 

9. In Chicago, the chance of having an 
auto accident on congested streets is 30 to 50 
times greater than on the new Congress 
Street Expressway. 

10. In 1959, acidents cost $4.3 billion. 
Modern highways can eliminate a very large 
Part of the monetary waste of accidents. 


GOOD ROADS FOSTER ECONOMIC GROWTH 


11. Modern highways are a sound, durable 
investment in the growth of the Nation. 

12. The dollar value of goods and services 
for a specific period is called the gross 
National product. One billion dollars of 
highway construction contributes to the 
gross national product as follows: Steel, 
510,000 tons; bituminous materials, 995,000 
tons; cement 16 million barrels; explosives, 
18,345,000 pounds; aggregates, 76,415,000 
tons; petroleum products, 122,794,000 gal- 
lons; construction equipment, 34,584 pieces; 
trucks and cars, 22,600 pieces. These are 
based on each $1 billion in excess of an an- 
nual rate of $5.8 billion of construction. 

13. The New York Thruway is officially 
Credited with stimulating $650 million 
Worth of industrial, commercial, and resi- 
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dential development, including $50 million 
around alone. 

14. With the New Jersey Garden State 
Parkway, the gain in taxables and retail 
business in the counties it serves is twice 
that of New Jersey's remaining 11 counties. 

15. On Route 128 near Boston, some 227 
companies have built 17 industrial parks and 
$175 million worth of buildings to house 
upward of 28,000 people—workers with good 
wages to spend. 

GOOD ROADS ARE ESSENTIAL FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


16. In case of war, all sections of the 
country must be swiftly available for the 
defense effort. 

17. Highways are relatively invulnerable to 
atomic attack. It would take 20,000 Hiro- 
shima-type bombs to destroy the 40,000 miles 
of the projected Interstate System, 

18. We need good highways to evacuate 
people from our cities; bring in food; bring 
in medical supplies and help; move large 
volumes of military vehicles and weapons. 

19. Highways are extensions of production 
lines; defense production depends on them. 
During World War II. 8 out of every 10 parts 
needed to make a tank in Cleveland came by 
truck from 23 States. Seventy-five percent 
of the workers in 749 defense plants drove to 
work in their automobiles. Sixty percent of 
all outbound tonnages from defense plants 
was roadborne, 

20. A network of good highways will assure 
nationwide mobility for all our defense re- 
sources. 

GOOD ROADS BENEFIT LABOR 

21. The American workingman drives his 
own car to his job. He can offer his services 
throughout a greater area; he has a greater 
diversification of jobs to choose from. 

22. With good highways, the laboring man 
can think in terms of minutes rather than 
miles of driving to and from his job. 

GOOD ROADS BENEFIT FARMERS 

23. American farmers operate over 6,406,000 
motor vehicles (including 3 million trucks). 
Eighty-nine percent of all farm products now 
reach their markets by highways. 

24. Better rural roads bring markets and 
sources of farm supplies closer together, 
make schools more accessible to farm homes, 
make medical services readily accessible. 

GOOD ROADS INCREASE BUSINESS 

25. One out of every six businesses (mostly 
small, independent firms) serve the trans- 
portation industry. Good roads are a shot 
in the arm to the small businessman. 

26. Of the people who do the buying, 60 
percent own automobiles. American con- 
sumers spend $38 billion per year to own 
and operate their cars, helping to support 
garages, service stations, manufacturers of 
automotive parts and accessories, etc. 

27. Sixty percent of American buyers pur- 
chase goods that are tra via high- 
ways, streets and alleys, Fast deliveries in- 
crease business. 

28. Seventy million Americans take vaca- 
tions by car each year (over 75 percent of 
tourist travel is by car), averaging 1,013 
miles per round trip. Many others travel by 
bus, Altogether they spend $9.2 billion on 
vacations. This is big business for motels, 
resorts, restaurants, and souvenir shops, to 
name a few. 

29. The annual bill for recreation travel is 
$14 billion. Twenty-two percent of this is 
automobile expense. Big business for the 
automotive industry 
GOOD ROADS FURTHER FULL EMPLOYMENT 


30. One out of every seven American jobs 
is held in the field of highway transporta- 
tion. 

$1. Truckers provide over 5,750,000 jobs. 
Highway transportation industries provide 
9.7 million jobs. Employed is a labor force 
equal to the population of all New England 
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States, Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Wyoming. 

32. Each $1 billion spent on highway con- 
struction equals 102 million man-hours of 
employment on the site of construction and 
126 million man-hours off the site—a total of 
228 million man-hours of labor. 

33. In 1958, an extra $400 million in high- 
way contracts, let as an antirecession 
measure, provided 137 million man-hours of 
employment and broke the back of the re- 
cession. $ 

GOOD ROADS BEEFIT ALL INDUSTRY 


34. For the trucking and motor carrier 
industry alone, interstate-type highways 
provide these advantages: Reduction in num- 
ber of power units required; use of lighter 
tractors; increased tire life; reduction in fuel 
and maintenance costs; reduction of acci- 
dents and insurance premiums; year-round 
maintenance of on-time schedules for live- 
stock and perishable goods. 

35. The private consulting engineer pro- 
fession carries 40 percent of the engineering 
load of the new Interstate System. 

36. Utilities are free from the burden of 
acquiring easements of private land because 
so many consumers are located on good high- 
ways. In Oregon, a utility study shows sav- 
ings of about $100 a mile on 3,212 miles of 
public right-of-way, mostly passed on to 
consumers. 

37. Practically every industry is stimulated 
by increasing motor vehicle registrations. In 
1959, registrations totaled 70,416,000 (3.1 per- 
cent more than in 1958). In 1971, It is esti- 
mated that 101,200,000 motor vehicles will 
travel over a trillion miles annually (20.7 
percent on the Interstate System). In 
1976, 114 million motor vehicles will travel 
1.2 trillion miles a year. 

38. By 1976, 230 million people will need 
industrial goods and services fostered by in- 
creased travel on highways, rural roads, and 
city streets. 

GOOD ROADS BENEFIT EVERY CITIZEN 


39. Eight million children ride buses to 
school every day of the school year. They 
need safe all-weather roads. 

40. Movement of goods and people is faster 
on modern highways. 

41. Time saved means lower transportation 
costs and lower prices for truck-borne mer- 
chandise. 

42. Annoying, dangerous traffic congestion 
is reduced. — te 

43. Modern highways, engineer: 
the application of results of the AASHO test 
road fesearch at Ottawa, are the cheapest in- 
vestment a private citizen can make to insure 
his life, his security, his country's growth, 
and his children’s future. 


My Pledges and How I Fulfilled Them, 
1947-59 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to accommodate the many requests I 
have been receiving for copies of my re- 
ports to my constituents, I am setting 
them forth as they previously appeared. 

Incidentally, they provide a good com- 
parative review of the conduct of our 
Government since 1948: 
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My PLEDGES AND How I FULFILLED THEM 


(Remarks of Hon, ABRAHAM J. MuLTER, of 
New York, in the House of Representatives, 
Saturday, August 7, 1948) 

Mr. MuLTER, Mr. Speaker, during my cam- 
paign for election last year, I told my con- 
stituents my political philosophy and what 
they could expect of me if I were elected to 
represent them in the House of Representa- 
tives. They elected me with an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the votes cast. 

I believe that I kept my every promise 
and more. I think I have the right to as- 
sume that my constituents approve my con- 
duct and my voting record here because this 
year the Republican Party and the Liberal 
Party, as well as the Democratic Party—the 
only party in which I have ever been en- 
rolled—have unanimously designated me as 
their candidate to succeed myself. 

Nevertheless, I think I should here record 
my pledges and how I fulfilled them. 

LABOR 
my campaign, I said: 

“I favor a broad social security program 
including old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, security for crippled and depend- 
ent children, and the blind, 

“I will support a legislative program which 
will endeavor to establish fair-employment 
practices and prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

“Risk capital, new enterprise, and the de- 
velopment of our natural resources must be 
encouraged, Small business must be pro- 
moted. Competitive private enterprise free 
from control by monopolies, cartels, or any 
arbitrary private or public authority must 
be continued. 

“The Tart-Hartley linw is bad for the rea- 
sons stated by President Truman in his veto 
message to Co . As pointed out by the 
President, it invites ‘conflict between the 
National Labor Relations Board and its gen- 
eral counsel.’ Furthermore, it puts the em- 
ployer in a position where he can refuse to 
bargain with his employees. In fact, it puts 
him in the anomalous position of peng 5 
to choose the workers’ bargaining 

“By the simple expedient of 8 to 
bargain with his employees the employer 
can force a strike. 

“While the men are on strike the employer 
can replace them with other workers of his 
own choosing and then call for an election 
of the bargaining agent to represent the 
workers. At the election the strikers who 
were replaced will be deprived of the right 
to vote, with the result that the g 
agent selected will be representative of the 
employer rather than the employee, whom 
it is supposed to represent. 

“I favor increasing the minimum wages 
now fixed by law to a sum that will more 
closely approach the realities of present-day 
cost of living.” 

During my incumbency, I urged broaden- 
ing the social security laws. I opposed leg- 
islation attempting to limit and to emascu- 
late the social security laws. I urged ex- 
tended benefits under the unemployment 
insurance laws. I urged and voted for in- 
creased compensation for the lower income 
Federal employees, including postal workers. 
I repeatedly pointed out the advantages of 
the New York State Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act as reasons for enactment of a 
similar national law. I urged enactment of 
a law increasing minimum wages. Nothing 
was done about the Taft-Hartley law be- 
cause the Labor Committee could not be in- 
duced to take any action with reference 
thereto. I voted against weakening the anti- 
trust laws. 

TAXATION 

During my campaign, I said: 

“Our tax laws must be adapted to an ex- 
panding peacetime economy, having in mind, 
however, that tax cuts must go first to the 
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low-income groups. This should be accom- 
plished by increasing the tax exemption 
granted to all taxpayers. By doing that the 
low-income earner may get complete tax ex- 
emption. At the same time, the man in the 
higher brackets will get an equal advantage. 
It will be fair to all, while, at the same time, 
helping those who need it most. I also favor 
the enactment of a law which will grant 
the same income-tax privileges to all mar- 
ried people throughout the country, regard- 
less of whether they live in a so-called com- 
munity-property State or not. It is rank 
absurdity to permit a man and wife In one 
State by the simple expediency of changing 
their residence to another State to obtain 
tax advantages under our Federal income-tax 
laws. The situation can be remedied only 
by Federal legislation.“ 

During my incumbency, I urged enact- 
ment of tax legislation to effectuate my 
promises, That part putting all our citizens 
on an equal basis as to so-called community 
property has been enacted Into law. I op- 
posed the tax bill submitted and voted to 
sustain the presidential veto of that bill 
because it unfairly gave the largest tax cuts 
to those best able to pay and gave the small- 
est cuts to those least able to pay. About 
70 percent of the tax cut was given to about 
6 percent of our taxpayers. Ninety-four per- 
cent of our taxpayers received only 30 per- 
cent of the tax cut. Bills which I intro- 
duced to broaden the tax exemption base, 
to eliminate Inequalities, to exempt pensions, 
and to eliminate wartime nulsance taxes 
failed of enactment, 

HOUSING 

During my campaign, I said: 

“The Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill should 
have long since been enacted into law. It 
should be passed at the earliest possible 
moment. The Government must do every- 
thing possible to encourage and aid private 
industry in relieving the housing shortage 
by the building of permanent homes for all 
those who need them.” 

During my incumbency, I fought continu- 
ously for adequate housing legislation. My 
first official act, after taking my oath of 
office, was to sign the petition to bring the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill before the House 
for debate and for a vote. My effectiveness 
was increased by my election to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency which had this 
legislation before it.. My efforts are reflected 
by the ConcressiowaL Recorp and were pub- 
licized by the press. 

PRICE AND RENT CONTROL 

During my camgaign, I said; 

“Control of the price to be pald for any 
commodity, whether it be the use of property 
or the purchase of food, clothing; or any- 
thing else, can be justified only as the use 
of police power in an emergency. That the 
emergency has existed and still exists cannot 
be denied as to both food and rents. Some 
relief may be obtained by the enactment of 
rent-control statutes by the various States. 
Such local control can be made effective by 
proper legislation and by proper adminis- 
tration. Houses cannot be moved across 
State lines to avoid such local legislation. 

“Foodstuffs, however, must be controlled 
on a national scale. They cannot be con- 
trolled locally. If we were to have local 
legislation fixing prices in one community, 
the producers could beat the law by the 
simple expedient of sending their merchan- 
dise to communities that do not have such 
restrictions. 

“I am in complete agreement with Presi- 
dent Truman's policy of attempting to solve 
the situation by voluntary discipline. If 
that does not solve the problem, then price 
control will be the only way out. It will 
be the last resort If the emergency con- 
tinues.“ 
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During my incumbency I introduced a 
comprehensive price-control bill and re- 
peatedly urged enactment of price-control 
legislation, but my pleadings fell upon deaf 
ears, The efforts of my colleagues who 
joined with me in urging effective rent- 
control legislation was only slightly more 
effective. A weak, but bettter than none at 
all, rent-control bill was enacted after long 
and arduous debate. By the dint of almost 
superhuman effort, a provision which would 
have made the entire bill unconstitutional 
was eliminated, I also introduced a bill to 
control fuel during emergencies. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


During my campaign I said: 

“I have been preaching the establishment 
of a Jewish homeland in Palestine since 1921. 
The President and the Democratic Party fa- 
vor the opening of Palestine to unrestricted 
Jewish immigration and colonization and 
the establishment there of a free and demo- 
cratic Jewish commonwealth. 

“We favor the majority report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on Pales- 
tine as the best means presently available 
to solve the problem. We urge the im- 
mediate implementation of the program 
there advanced. 

“The Communist Daily Worker and its 
American Labor Party candidate opposing 
me in this campaign have attacked me as & 
warmonger, not because I have talked out 
against their beloved Russia, but because I 
have dared to talk out In support of the 
American democratic way of life. These are 
my principles, and these are the principles 
which they find fault with: 

“In order that the world may not again 
be drenched in blood by international out- 
laws and criminals we must ‘join with the 
other united nations in the establishment 
of an international organization based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all 
peace-loving states, open to membership by 
all such states, large and small, for the 
prevention of aggression and the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.’ 
To ‘make all necessary and effective agree- 
ments and arrangements through which the 
nations would maintain adequate forces to 
meet the needs of preventing war and of 
making impossible the preparation for war 
and which would have such forces avallable 
for jolnt action when necessary. 

Such organization must be endowed with 
power to employ armed forces when neces- 
sary to prevent aggression and preserve 
peace. 

We favor the maintenance of an inter- 
national court of Justice, of which the United 
States shall be a member, and the employ- 
ment of diplomacy, conciliation, arbitration, 
and other like methods, where appropriate, 
in the settlement of international disputes. 

World peace is of transcendent impor- 
tance.““ 

“The quotation is from the Democratic na- 
tional platform of 1944. Those were my sen- 
timents then—they are my sentiments now. 
President Truman and my party have reas- 
serted them time and time again. We will 
deal with Russia and everyone else around 
the peace table. We will do all in our power 
to prevent war. If Russla and the Russians 
want communism they can have it and we 
will do nothing to change their minds about 
it, provided they keep it to and for them- 
selves. 

“By the same token we want none of thelr 
Communist ideology here and we will do all 
in our power to keep it out of this country. 

“When Hitler and Stalin had a peace treaty 
the Communists and their fellow travelers 
in this country were most vociferous in their 
demands that we be isolationists and send 
neither food nor munitions to Britain or 
France. At that time the Munich appease- 
ment was applauced and Hiticr's attack upon 
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the rest of Europe was an imperialistic war 


perialistic war was a people's war and 

they could not get our boys and supplies over 
fast enough. 

“Thank God they were in time and Hitler 
and his murderous hordes were eliminated. 

“During those days there were no insults 
by the Vishinskys and the Molotovs. Paren- 
thetically I might ask: Has Litvinov, who 
did so much to bring about friendly relations 
between the United States and Russia been 
liquidated because he was foolish enough 
to think that the Russians intended to do all 
the amicable and peace-loving things that 
he preached while we were fighting together. 

“There is only one way to preserve our 
American heritage and our American birth- 
right. and that ts to at all times be so mili- 
tarlly strong that no one will dare attack us. 
The world must know that never again will 
We be in a position where any aggressor na- 
tion can pull a Pearl Harbor on us. 

“If that is , I am willing that 
my name be placed alongside of those of 
Franklin 


riman, and David Lilienthal. 

“The Marshall plan to relieve the dire need 
and distress of a stricken world must be put 
into effect at the earliest possible moment. 

“That, even faster than military might, 
will stop the Communist hordes in their 
tracks.” 

During my meumbency. I worked assid- 
uously to enact into reality the things I 
preached during all my adult life. 

The establishment of the free state of Is- 
rael became a reality. It has been and will 
continue to be aided in every respect by 
every freedom-loving American. Our Gov- 
ernment will soon give Israel full and com- 
Plete recognition; it will give Israel all the 
aid that a friendly ally is entitled to; it will 
soon receive a 6100 million loan from our 
country. My efforts In connection with all 
thereof, which are still continuing, I prefer 
not to record at this time. In due time, 
others may see fit to tell about them. 

I am proud of my vote in support of the 
Marshall plan, now known as the European 
recovery plan, and I am proud of my vote to 
eliminate from the House version of that 
bill aid to Franco Spain. 

My vote in favor of selective service—the 
draft—was not only dictated by my con- 
science and my belief that it was in the best 
interesta of peace, but it was in acccrdance 
with my pledge to my constituents during 
my campaign. I lived through two World 
Wars. My older son served overseas in 
World War H. My younger son is subject to 
teh new law I supported. I feel as deeply as 
any the watse of money and manpower for 
military purposes. But just as we would not 
vote to disband a municipal police force, we 
must insist on a national and an interna- 
tional police force. 

I fought for a fair displaced persons bill 
and opposed the discriminatory and unfair 
Provisions of the bill as it was passed. 

I introduced a bill to permit adopted chil- 
dren to enter our country free of quota 
restrictions, 

I Introduced a bill to sever all relations 
with Lebanon. 

I introduced a bill to withhold from Brit- 
ain and all other countries the equivalent of 
the moneys they were lending and/or giving 
to the Arab aggressor nations. 

I introduced a bill to Investigate condi- 
tions in Palestine. 

I introduced a bill to exempt from penal 
prosecution all Americans who enlisted in 
the army of Israel. 

I introduced a bill calling for limitation 
of the veto power in the United Nations. 
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I introduced a bill to improve the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 

my campaign, I said: 

“I condemn the tactics of the Un-American 
Activities Committee in pillorying men and 
destroying reputations without giving the 
accused an opportunity to be heard.” 

During my incumbency, I did not hesitate 
to make my stand known. I actively opposed 
with all my energy the enactment of the 
Mundt-Nixon bill. At the same time, I gave 
no comfort to the Communists and their fel- 
low travelers and to totalitarianists, no mat- 
ter what name they used. Nevertheless, I 
opposed and voted against giving any funds 
to the Un-American Activities Committee. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


I could write volumes on my activities on 
behalf of my constituents who needed help. 
I will leave that story to be told by those 
who called upon me from time to time. 

Anyone and everyone who called upon me 
received a ctful hearing. One thing 
I did not and never will permit is to allow 
anyone, individual or delegation of individ- 
uals, to call upon me under false colors, us- 
ing high-sounding but misleading names. 
Whenever they do, I will expose them for 
what they are. 

Those who desire a more detailed record 
of my activities will find my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under the following 
subjects on the pages Indicated: 

Adopted children: 9698, A4948. : 

Americanism: A3242, A3610, A3972, A4087. 

Armaments: 3886. 

Brotherhood: 1333, A663, A1139, A3289, 
A3801, 

Brooklyn has a remedy: A4089. 

Brooklyn adopts Breukelen: 4974. 

Civil rights: 2055, 2495, 2637, 3066, 6003, 
6005, 6007, 6008, 6009, 6016, 6192, 6193, 6260, 
6262, 6269, 6270, 6657, 8056, 9687, 9688, 10189, 
A1362, A1572, A1592, 41642. A4095, A4246. 

Communism, first session: A5118. Second 
session: 6260, A1570, A1723, A2043, A2061, 
A2427, A3231, A3232, A3617, A3864, A3987, 
A4046, A4280, A4358, A4917, A4919, A5025, 
A5036, A5094, A5103, A5179, A5213, A5334. 

Control of prices and rents, first sessior: 
11856, A5277, A5284. Second session: 1488, 
1680-1683, 2055, 2956, 2959, 2975, 3043-3044, 
8048-3049, 8050, 3066, 9039, 9497, 9916, 10033, 
10045, 10370-10371, 10406, A932, A4136, A5096, 
45215. 

Congressional investigations and the Un- 
American Activities Committee: 2495, A1592, 
A3548. 

Displaced persons: 8055-8056, 9010, 10189, 
A1139, A1574, A2852, A3071, A3622, A3647, 
A5167, 45225-45226. 

European recovery plan—the Marshall 
plan: 7337, 7379, 7381, 7660, A2205, A3868. 

Fuel emergency: 1488. 

Gag rule, first session: 11847. Second ses- 
sion: 10033, 10046, 10406. 

Housing: 2082, 10033, 10370-10371, 10406, 
A3285, A3884, A4136, A5225, 45344. 

Italy: 4546, A2506. 

Palestine: 450, 1476, 3489, 3605, 5655, 6139, 
6722, 7073, '7243, 7904, 8163, 9392, A509, A652, 
A821, A928, A934, A1360, A1893, A2427, 
A2428, A2429, A2490, A2508, A2511, A2694, 
A2852, A3148, 43188. A3283, A3287, 43609, 
A3615, A3648, A3683, A3821, A3823, A3883, 
A3864, A3868, A3883, A3990, A4009, A4020, 
44032, A4145, A4476, A4914. 

Postal workers: A2984. 

Rayflel, Hon. Leo F.: 3085. 

Religious education: A3857, 44472. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 5580. 

Selective service: 40, 8684, 8745, A1366. 

Surplus property: 738. K 

Taxes, first session: 11551. Second ses- 
sion: 209, 738, 4182, 5892, A2067. 

United Nations: 4546, 5598, A5225-5226. 

Veterans: 40, 2506, A2853, A5520. 

The gentleman from Mississippi: 450, 
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2055, 2637, 3052, 3066, 8056, 9687-9688, 10189, 
2142, A3609, A4246. 
Youth united: A4246. 
Your CONGRESSMAN REPORTS TO His 
CONSTITUENTS 


(Remarks of Hon. ABrarmam J. MULTER, of 
New York, in the House of Represcnta- 
tives, Tuesday, September 19, 1950) 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 8ist Con- 
gress is approaching the end of its ses- 
sions after two long and difficult years of 
legislative work. This is a proper time to 
report to my constituents on some of the 
major problems which confronted us during 
the past 2 years. The people of my district 
are entitled to know how their Representa- 
tive in Congress served their interests and 
that of the Nation as a whole. They will 
have an opportunity to pronounce judg- 
ment on my record of service on election 
day. 
During each of my campaigns for elec- 
tion, I fully and fairly made known my 


problems. I made it crystal clear to them 
what they could expect of me as their Rep- 
resentative, how I would represent them, 
what I would fight for, and what I would 
fight against. They elected me by over- 
whelming majorities, in 1948 by more than 
3 to 1. Iam very grateful to the people of 
my district for this outpouring of confidence 
in me. I believe I have fulfilled every prom- 


Congress, The Liberal Party also is unani- 
mously supporting my candidacy, as it has 
done twice before. 

Labor’s League for Political Education, in 
its congressional scorecard issued for the 
guidance of American Federation of Labor 
members and the public generally, has given 
me a perfect score on 10 selected key issues 
in Congress, including such matters as the 
Taft-Hartley Act, rent control, public hous- 
ing, minimum wages, antitrust laws, social 
security, and others. 

Similarly, the Congress for Industrial Or- 
ganizations—CIO—published a supplement 
to the CIO News where the voting record of 
all Members of Congress was appraised on 
the basis of 13 selected issues, and I was 
rated as having voted “right” on every issue. 

The magazine, New Republic, in a special 
supplement containing a progress report on 


the gist Congress, gave me a score 
percent on 15 major issues, among them the 
Marshall 


mentioned previously. 

More recently, the well-known liberal or- 
ganization, Americans for Democratic Action, 
labeled my voting record perfect on what 
they considered the 15 most important is- 
sues. These included some of those already 
mentioned by the other organizations, as 
well as Korean aid. FEPC, middle-income 
housing, point 4 aid to underdeveloped areas, 
the natural gas bill, health tion 
plan, Defense Production Act, and the Wood- 
Mundt-Nixon bill, 

During the 1st and 2d sessions of the 81st 
Congress over 12,000 pieces of legislation 
were introduced, including public and pri- 
vate bills and various resolutions. Several 
hundreds of these reached the floor of the 
House for action. Those and many others 
were carefully studied and analyzed by me. 
I voted at ali times in the best interests of 
the people of the United States aud of my 
district, but never provinclally and never 
contrary to my platform pledges. 

My record in Congress is an open book. I 
modestly, yet produly, present this record to 
my constituents and invite them to acquaint 
themselves with my efforts and accomplish-~ 
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ments. I do not pretend to be infallible. 
Suggestions and constructive criticism will 
always be welcomed by me. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


During my campaign in 1948, I expressed 
the following views: 

“Peace and democracy at home gain when 
democracy abroad is healthy. The Marshall 
plan to rehabilitate Europe strengthens our 
economy and helps destroy subversive in- 
fluences. Antidemocratic doctrines must be 
vigorously combated. We want peace with- 
out appeasement. 

“Strengthen the United Nations. A strong 
United Nations demands a strong United 
States of America. Discard the veto power. 
Establish an international police force to 
prevent aggression.” 

In the 2 years that have passed since I 
stated these views communism has made se- 
rious inroads abroad, particularly in Asia, 
but it was stopped in Europe where countries 
like Italy, France, Greece, and others were 
threatened. Thanks to the aid given them 
through the Marshall plan, the march of 
communism in Europe was successfully con- 
tained, The United States has demonstrated 
to the world that she desires but that 
she is not desirous of attaining it through 
appeasement of communistic efforts at en- 
slavement of the world. 

Unfortunately, the situation is different in 
Asia where open warfare and bloodshed are 
the order of the day as a result of the in- 
vasion of South Korea by the Communists 
of North Korea, using Russian arms and 
serving as a spearhead of Russian imperial- 
ism in the Far East. If we had had a stronger 
United Nations, if the U.N. had discarded the 
veto which Soviet Russia is utilizing for its 
own interests and to the detriment of the 
U.N. and world peace, if the U.N. would have 
had a strong international police force to 
deal with acts of aggression—it is very likely 
that the Soviet aggression in Korea would 
never have been risked and communism 
would have been stopped in its tracks in 
Asia as in Europe. 

I have supported the Marshall plan during 
the past 2 years and I shall continue to sup- 
port it in the future. I shall also continue 
my efforts to build a strong U.N., as I have 
done in the past. I voted for the Korean- 
aid bilis originally, and more recently sup- 
ported the bill providing additional funds 
for military assistance. 

On the matter of war, I stated on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on March 
7. 1950, as follows: 

“The American people do not want war. 
I believe the Russian people do not want war 
either—if only they had the opportunity to 
speak their mind freely. But if war never- 
theless engulfs this world, it will be due to 
the insatiable lust for power on the part of 
the present rulers of Soviet Russia." 

On June 26, 1950, the day after the brutal 
and unwarranted attack by the Communists 
on South Korea, I supported the declaration 
of the U.N. Security Council condemning 
this aggressive act and I lauded President 
Truman's decision to aid the UN. I said: 

“No one can consider it a warlike act for 
us to carry out our obligations as a member 
of the United Nations to protect our weaker 
sisters from brutal, unprovoked aggression. 
No one in our time has done more than Presi- 


to maintain peace. Our country 
and all the peace-loving les of the world 
will be ever grateful to him for his patience 
until action could no longer be withheld, and 
for the speed and forthrightness with which 
he ordered our Armed Forces to the defense 


of democracy when no other alternative was 
possible,” 
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On June 30, 1950, President Truman gra- 
ciousiy wrote to me with reference to this 
subject. He said in part: 

“Your assurances will be helpful indeed as 
we go forward with the steps necessary for 
the promotion of peace and stability in the 
world.” 

PRICE CONTROL 


Next to the problem of war, the most im- 
mediate threat to our democratic way of life 
is the spiraling inflationary situation which 
took on sudden momentum after the out- 
break of the conflict in Korea. Prices of 
food, clothing, and other necessities of Hfe 
began to soar sky high, and hoarding once 
again reared its ugly head. During my cam- 
paign in 1948 I said: 

“Runaway prices of food, clothing, and 
other necessaries make it harder and harder 
for you to make ends meet. American family 
life cannot survive without food, shelter, and 
clothing which the people can afford.” 

It would extend my report to undue pro- 
portions to cite the many instances in the 
past 2 years when I spoke up in Congress 
against high prices and in favor of effective 
price control and the interests of the con- 
sumer. I have appealed for an end to profi- 
teering and for the necessary measures to 
stop hoarding. 

More recently, when Congress was con- 
sidering the Defense Production Act of 1950 
to establish the necessary controls for the 
present emergency, I supported the estab- 
lishment of such controls and urged grant- 
ing the President the necessary powers to 
control prices, wages, rationing, credits, and 
commodity speculation. On August 2, 1950, I 
said in the House: 

“If we must invoke controls, price con- 
trols, wage controls, and other controls we 
9 to go all out and make them enforce- 
able.” 

The next day I said: 

“Price and wage stabilization ls intended 
to eliminate and prevent profiteering, ma- 
nipulation and speculation, and to protect 
the consumer, the wage earner, and the in- 
vestor from undue impairment of their liv- 
ing conditions.” 

And on August 10, shortly before the 
House voted on the Defense Production Act, 
I made a final appeal and issued a warning, 
as follows: 

“In a few moments you are going to be 
called upon to stand up and be counted and 
have your names recorded permanently in 
the records of this Congress so that your 
children and the children who come after 
them may know who stood up here and sald: 
‘Send them over to fight, but keep from 
them that which they need in order to be 
able to fight. Regiment the boys into the 
armed services.“ Regiment little lobbyless 
John Q. Consumer back home. But stay 
away from the untouchables who can pres- 
sure us with their powerful lobbies. Exempt 
the agricultural exploiters, the commodity- 
exchange manipulators, and the real estate 
interests. Control the little man and woman 
in the home and in their dally activities, but 
let the moneylenders and the money- 
changers and the gamblers run riot.’ 

“The time will soon come for you to be 
recorded: let your conscience be your guide.” 

RENT CONTROL 


Coupled with the problem of rising prices, 
profiteering and protection of the consumer 
is the question of rent control. During the 
campaign in 1948, I said: 


I have fought consistently for an 
tive rent control act. I am aware of 
great hardships to the 

tan areas who 
any relaxation of rent control and I 
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my voice in Congress on numerous occasions 
to bring this matter to the attention of all 
legislators. Typical of my remarks on this 
matter are the following: 

January 18, 1950: — 

“I think every man, no matter what his 
politics may be, who comes from any metro- 
politan community, any large municipality, 
must stand for an extension of rent control 
at this time.” 

March 30, 1950: 

“There are still millions of families who 
urgently need the protection which this law 
(Le. rent control) affords them, and there 
are still hundreds of thousands of families 
who have to live doubled-up because of lack 
of sufficient housing. * * * In view of the 
fact that rent has always been a basic factor 
in the cost of living for many millions of 
families, and in view of, the slow but gradual 
increase in unemployment in many sections 
of the country, we should not be too hasty 
in suspending this means of protection which 
will unquestionably hurt the lower income 
groups very severely. I fear that if we allow 
the rent control law to lapse, that if we do 
not renew it for another year, our inaction 
or refusal to extend its protection to those 
millions of our citizenry who still need it, 
may lead to a chain of events which would 
seriously undermine the economic stability 
of many areas of the country. Let us 
not encourage economic chaos; let us not 
contribute to economic instability. Rent 
control is still a matter of emergency legis- 
lation. It is absolutely necessary. 

June 13, 1950: 

“Who wants this continuance of rent con- 
trol? Is it, as you have been told by some 
of the opponents of the bil, only the left- 
wing or the Communists or those who think 
along the same lines? Six of the largest and 
most influential national veterans’ organi- 
zations of this country came before our com- 
mittee and asked that these controls be con- 
tinued. The CIO and the AFL asked that 
these controls be continued.” 

After a bitter struggle, Congress voted 
to continue the rent control law until the 
end of 1950 with a provision for an additional 
6-month extension for local municipalities 
which enact laws therefor. 

The Korean war and the resulting emer- 
gency, of course, make it imperative that 
rent control be continued, and strengthened. 
It will be one of my major tasks to fight for 
& more stringent rent control law in the 
next session, 

HOUSING 


The enactment of housing legislation, in- 
cluding adequate provisions for slum clear- 
ance and low-rent housing projects, is of 
utmost importance, In this matter I sup- 
ported President Truman and the plank in 
the 1948 Democratic platform which said: 
“This Nation is shamed by the failure of 
the Republican 80th to pass 
the vitally needed general housing legisla- 
tion as recommended by the President.” 

Throughout the session of Congress I 
urged housing legislation for the benefit of 
low-income groups, including cooperative 
housing projects. When the executive board 
of the CIO passed a resolution on February 
16, 1950, urging Congress to approve the 
middle-income housing bill, I had that reso- 
lution reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the same day so that all Members of 
Congress might read it. When the bill came 
up before the House on March 20, I described 
to my colleagues the cooperative housing 
movement in certain Western 
countries as I had observed it on a mission 
for the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I sald: 

“The surest way to make a convert to 
capitalism and to individualism is to give a 
family a plece of property or an equity in it, 
no matter how little. Give him the oppor- 
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tunity to call something his own and he 
Will fight to the death the efforts of social- 
lam or communism to take it away.” 

When some Members wanted to retain 
certain obnoxious provisions in the housing 
bill, I frankly stated on March 22: 

“They say those provisions are not special 
legislation: they do not take care of special 
groups. They just take care of big business, 
the financial fraternity of the country, the 
big builders. Of course, when we do any- 
thing like that we are never catering to 
Special interests. But when you try to take 
care of the forgotten man who is never 
forgotten when it comes to taxes, the fel- 
low in the middle-income group who is car- 
Tying the tax burden of our Government, 
You are told we are socialistic, communistic, 
collectivistic, discriminatory, everything ex- 
cept what it Is.“ 

LABOR, SOCIAL SECURITY, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


During my campaign in 1948, I sald: 

“The aged, the ill, and the unemployed 
must be cared for. A broad program affords 
your best protection against depression and 
the awful hazards of fliness and disability. 
The gains of labor must not be impaired.” 

My opposition to the Taft-Hartley labor 
law is a matter of record. My votes against 
this bill and some of its rigid antilabor 
amendments have been duly noted by the 
American Federation of Labor, the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, the CIO, and all patriotic 
labor unions. I shall continue to work for 
the removal of its restrictions on labor 
unions and tHe laboring masses. At the 
same time I shall continue to work for 
sound labor relations during the present 
emergency and to keep strikes at a mini- 
mum in order to maintain production at a 
high rate. 

I have been an ardent supporter of the 
Social Security Act and worked for its ex- 
Pansion to Include 10 million additional 
People. The expanded act finally went into 
effect recently thereby substantially increas- 
ing benefit payments to many millions of 
our citizens. Due to the more liberal pro- 
visions of the act many who were ineligible 
before will now be entitled to receive social- 
security payments. In time, it is hoped, the 
act will entitle our entire adult population 
to the benefits of old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance when they reach the statutory age. 
I shall continue to work toward that goal. 

In the matter of unemployment, I con- 
stantly advocated that the necessary meas- 
ures be taken to prevent a rise in unem- 
ployment. Among such measures, I urged 
the repeal of wartime excise taxes on a large 
number of commodities and articles In order 
to stimulate production and purchasing of 
Such articles on a larger scale. In a state- 
ment to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee urging repeal of such taxes, I said: 

“I am also fearful of the effect this will 
have in the near future on the employment 
situation, not only in the industries af- 
fected by the excise taxes where already 
considerable unemployment is being re- 
ported, but even in other fields.” 

Fortunately, at the present time our un- 
employment figures are among the lowest 
in our peacetime history. For those who 
unfortunately must remain on the unem- 
ployed lists I wholeheartedly favor maxi- 
mum payments under unemployment insur- 
ance, 

-TAXES . 

During my campaign in 1948, I said: 

“Low income earners should not pay taxes, 
The first $3,500 of income should be ex- 
empt.” 

Throughout my incumbency of office I 
have supported the idea of tax exemption 
for the low-income groups. Notwithstand- 
ing the need for higher taxation resulting 
from the war in Korea and our defense 
needs, I still believe that the burden of 
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taxation should be taken off the shoulders 
of the small wage earners and placed upon 
the’ high income groups, big business, and 
the big corporations. 

When I advocated the repeal of excise 
taxes, I did it primarily because it hurts the 
small-income people most. The Korean con- 
flict, unfortunately, postponed the possibility 
of repealing the excise nuisance taxes. A 

I also earnestly support an excess-profits 
tax to stave off excessive profiteering on the 
part of a small group at the expense of the 
rest of the population. An excess-profits tax 
at this time would help take the burden off 
the small taxpayer. 

I urged repeatedly that we pay for arma- 
ments and defense as we incur the expenses 
therefor. That means more taxes now. 

I voted against adjourning the Congress 
until we enact an excess-profits tax. I earn- 
estly hope we will do so before the end of the 
year. 

In the matter of excess profits, I said: 

“One need not be an economist to know 
that you control profits when you control 
prices. A primary result of price control is 
the Iimitation of profits.” 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

During my campaign in 1948, I said: 

“Safeguard freedom of opinion and speech, 
Sustain our traditions of justice and fair 
trial, Eliminate poll taxes. Abolish dis- 
crimination.” 

I have worked most diligently to safeguard 
civil rights in this country, notwithstanding 
the hysteria of the times and the befuddled 
thinking of conservative forces who are di- 
viding our people at a time when unity is 
most urgent. As the leading nation of the 
free world we should be a model of democ- 
racy and should set an example in practicing 
the principles of tolerance, understanding, 
and the treatment of minorities in our midst. 
Abolition of discriminatory practices in em- 
ployment, in education, in the Armed Forces, 
in housing, and other phases of our activity 
will not only safeguard our freedom here, but 
will help us gain many friends throughout 
the world for the cause of democracy. 

During the term of the 81st Congress, I 
spoke up on numerous occasions for the 
maintenance of civil rights. Here are a few 
such examples: 

January 12,1950: . 

“Never before in world history was there 
greater need for human understanding, good 
will, and lasting peace than in the present 
postwar critical period. * * * False proph- 
ets and hatemongers in our own country 
spread doctrines of bigotry and hatred which 
serve only to undermine the unity of our 
people at a time when such unity is urgently 
needed for our very survival.” 

January 18, 1950: 

"I hope that on Monday of next week this 
House will call up for final action the FEPC 
bill that has been receiving so much atten- 
tion throughout the country. At this time 
I want to direct your attention to the fact 
that one more step in the right direction to 
eliminate discrimination in this Nation has 
been taken by the Army, pursuant to an 
order issued by Gen. Gordon Gray. He has 
issued an order which requires that Negro 
troops be integrated into every branch of 
the service. * * * Last year I introduced 
a bill in the House which would attempt to 
accomplish the same purpose in the National 
Guard. * The enactment of the FEPC 
law on a national scale will go a long way 
toward eliminating those very situations 
which bring about such riots and lynchings, 
it will be one further step in the accomplish- 
ment of true freedom, freedom in the demo- 
cratic way.” 

The FEPC bill was finally called up in 
the House on February 22, 1950, and I voted 
for it. Although it was stymied in the 
Senate, I continued to urge final passage of 
this bill and other civil rights bilis, 
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In continuing the struggle against in- 
enfranchised Americans living in our Capital 
City of Washington. 

In continuing the struggle against in- 
tolerance, on March 22, 1950, I said: 

“My view is that wherever bigotry and in- 
tolerance of our fellow men is practiced, in 
any part of our country, it should be ex- 
posed. Every effort should be made to elimi- 
nate the cancerous growth of hatred and 
prejudice wherever it shows its ugly head.“ 

When the courts of New York upheld the 
restrictions limiting the huge housing proj- 
ect of Stuyvesant Town to whites only, I 
ad vocated that the US. Supreme Court re- 
verse that decision. I stated as follows: 

“The effort to reverse that decision has sig- 
nificance which goes beyond the field of 
housing or even the problem of racial dis- 
crimination. Unless the decision is reversed 
it may set a precedent which in time may 
prove ominous to our whole American pat- 
tern of democratic government.” 

When reports reached me that segregation 
and discrimination are gradually and suc- 
cessfully being eliminated at our military 
bases and camps, I sald on August 15, 1950: 

“At a time when our democratic system is 
on the defensive the elimination of racial 
segregation in our Armed Forces is a very 
encouraging factor. It is the best reply to 
Communist hypocrisy and doubletalk. Na- 
tions throughout the world cannot fail to 
realize that as a Nation we stand united, in 
peace or war. They, likewise, will realize 

that the rights of minority people and hu- 
man rights for all are best respected and 
defended in countries which practice true 
democracy.” 
COMMUNISM 


During my campaign in 1948, I said: 

“Fight communism, but not at the ex- 
pense of Americanism.” 

I have favored elimination of subversive 
and disloyal elements from Government sery- 
ice, but I am vigorously opposed to any 
punishment being meted out to any of our 
citizens who may have different political 
views. Thought control is not in the Ameri- 
can spirit or tradition. It is the practice of 
dictatorships, not of democracies. 

Discussing the question of democracy 
versus communism, I said on May 2, 1950: 

“The late Franklin D. Roosevelt, at a time 
of national emergency, told the people of 
this country that the only thing we had to 
fear was fear itself. Should another emer- 
gency arise, the American people will not be 
afraid to rise to the situation. Our problem 
is how to avoid that emergency, how to stave 
off disintegration from within and destruc- 
tion of our freedom from without.” 

On another occasion, on May 24, I brought 
to the attention of Congress the excellent ar- 
ticle by David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies“ Garment Workers’ 
Union, published in the magazine Forelgn 
Affairs, in which he discussed the new in- 
ternational labor organization created earlier 
this year in London and the role of free 
labor throughout the world as a dynamic 
force in the struggle against communism. 
On another occasion, I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the full text of a plan by 
Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Automobile Workers Union, in which he sug- 
gested a positive peace offensive to stop Com- 
munlst aggression by initiating a program of 
economic and social action to eliminate 
poverty, human insecurity, and injustice 
which are the sources of Communist power. 

Although I have spoken out against com- 
munism on numerous occasions, I was and 
still am opposed to so-called control Dills. 
I opposed the Mundt-Nixon bill when it 
first. came up 2 years ago, I opposed it when 
it was revived recently as the so-called 
Wood bill. I said then and I still say that 
such bills are bad, they will do us untold 
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harm and will not help us solve the situa- 
tion. 

During my 1948 campaign I frankly told 
the voters that I had voted against the 
Mundt-Nixon bill and why. I made per- 
fectly clear that if reelected I would vote 
against any similar bill. 

I would have been duty bound to vote 
against the Wood-Mundt-Nixon bill this 
year if it were only as bad as the Mundt- 
Nixon bill of 1948. As a matter of fact, it 
was much worse. 

The company in which I find myself in 
opposing this bill is small, but indeed select. 
It includes our President, Harry S. Truman; 
our Attorney General, J. Howard McGrath; 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover; our Secre- 
tary of Defense, Gen. George C. Marshall; 
our Secretary of State, Dean Acheson; our 
Director of Intelligence, Gen, Walter Bedell 
Smith; Gen. Dwight Eisenhower; Catholic 
Bishop Bernard Shiel, of the Achdiocese of 
Chicago; Philip Murray, of the CIO; William 
Green, of the AF. of L.: Walter Reuther, of 
the UAW; David Dubinsky, of the ILGWU; 
and Jacob Potofsky, of the ACWU. I have 
no doubt that time will prove us right. 

In opposing the bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on September 20, I said: 

“I bow to no man in or out of this Con- 
gress in a desire to preserve this country 
and its good, true—yes, divine principles of 
democracy. Time is too brief to call again to 
your attention the arguments that were 
raised against the Mundt-Nixon bill 2 years 
ago and then against the present bill a short 
time ago when we considered it. They are 
still valid against this bill.” 

I enumerated some of the dangerous parts 
of the bill. They were referred to at length 
by President Truman when he vetoed the 
bill. The bill ls designed to catch votes and 
headlines but not spies. 

As I told the Congress, the alien and 
sedition laws of 1798 were directed against 
subversives too. The reported cases, how- 
ever, show that the only ones convicted and 
jatled under them were Republicans who op- 
posed legislation espoused by the Federal- 
ists—the then majority party. I do not want 
my party prosecuting Republicans or even 
Dixtecrats, nor do I ever want to find Demo- 
crats in a position to be prosecuted by 
them—because of political or religious be- 
liefs. Under this very bad law I can be 
prosecuted for urging its amendment or 
repeal. 

I have and always will be in the forefront 
of every fight against totalitarianism under 
every guise and every name. Just as vig- 
orously will I fight for our American prin- 
ciples of democracy, 

ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


During my campaign of 1948, I said: Stop 
discrimination against Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jewish displaced persons. We want no 
Nazis here.” 8 

Iam happy to report to my constituents 
that Congress finally passed a more liberal 
DP bill, minus most of the discriminatory 
clauses of the old DP Act. The number of 
DP's eligible to enter the United States has 
been substantially increased, certain prefer- 
ences were established for orphans and chil- 
dren, while the eligibility date has been 
moved forward seyeral years making many 
thousands of DP’s eligible for admission. 
After 2 long years of struggle, our efforts In 
this matter finally were successful. 

Let me add, that on March 15, 1950, I in- 
troduced a bill to provide nonquota immi- 
gration status for children coming to this 
country for adoption by American citizens. 
At later date, I called the attention of Con- 
gress to the work being done by the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization which is caring 
for and feeding the DP's in the camps. I 
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urged that sufficient funds be made available 
to this organization to help it find homes 
for the remaining DP's and thus finally re- 
solve the DP question. 

ISRAEL 

During my campaign in 1948, I said: 

“A free democratic homeland is the hope 
of the Jewish people. It must not be bar- 
tered away by imperialistic powers, intent 
only upon private gain. Extend de jure rec- 
ognition. Lift the arms embargo. Grant the 
loan. Stop aggression.” 

The picture has vastly changed during 
these 2 years. Israel is today recognized by 
nearly all the nations of the world, it is a 
member of the United Nations, the war on 
its frontiers has been stopped. the United 
States has granted it a $100 million loan and 
has removed the arms embargo. Relations 
between Israel and the United States are 
most cordial and friendly, and Israel Is sup- 
porting our efforts in Korea. 

Earller this year, when the Arab countries 
were arming at a furious pace and threat- 
ening Israel with a second round, many of 
us in Congress demanded that this country 
take steps to prevent a renewal of bloodshed 
and to protest against British arms ship- 
ments to the Arabs. I was among the first 
to warn of dire consequences unless the 
armament race in the Near East is ended. 
Beginning in February of this year and suc- 
ceeding months, I spoke on the matter in 
the House, I contacted personally high offi- 
cials In our Government, I went with con- 
gressional delegations to Secretary of State 
Acheson. I exerted every effort in my power 
to gain active American support to secure 
the existence of the Jewish state. Finally, 
on May 25 the three-power declaration was 
issued whereby the armament race was 
ended and the nations of the Near East were 
warned against aggressive acts. 

I also spoke out against the internation- 
alization of Jerusaleum, for peace between 
Israel and the Arab States, for economic as- 
sistance to Israel to help it stabilize its econ- 
omy and Integrate the hundreds of thou- 
sands of new immigrants entering the coun- 
try. In April, when Israel celebrated the 
second anniversary of its independence, I or- 
ganized a salute to Israe] on the floor of the 
House and more than 40 Congressmen par- 
ticipated with addresses and statements of 
greeting to the Jewish state and its leaders. 
At the request of the American Zionist 
Council, which includes all Zionist groups 
in the United States, I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RFCORD a review prepared by the 
council of the accomplishments of Israel in 
the first 2 years as an independent state. 

I was privileged to accompany to the 
White House, Mr. Benjamin G. Browdy, pres- 
ident of the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, on two different occasions and will par- 
ticipate in conferences with President Tru- 
man concerning Israel, its political and eco- 
nomic problems, and its close ties with the 
United States. 

OTHER ISSUES AND EPFORTS 

The issues previously referred to were 
among the most important ones that came 
before the 81st Congress. There were others, 
some of lesser importance from the inter- 
national standpoint, but all of great signifi- 
cance to large segments of our population. 
In each such instance I took a stand fear- 
lessly and worked assiduously to enact those 
ideas which I considered constructive and 
to oppose those which I considered detri- 
mental. Let me enumerate just a few of 
these; 

I introduced a bill to assist cooperative 
and other nonprofit organizations in the 
construction of housing for families of mod- 
erate income. 

I urged loans to needy students to enable 
them to continue their education over a 
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period of 4 years at the rate of $1,000 per 
year, 


Time and again I brought to the attention 
of Congress the plight of oppressed minori- 
ties all over the world, including that of the 
Jews in Russia, the true situation concern- 
ing Jewish life in that unhappy country, the 
rise of anti-Semitism there, the refusal to 
allow Jews to emigrate to Israel, and the 
extermination of Jewish religious and cul- 
tural life there. 

On several occasions I protested the re- 
vival of anti-Semitism in Germany and the 
deterioration of democracy there, and our 
failure to denazify the Germans. On May 
23, 1950, I introduced a resolution asking for 
the appointment of a bipartisan commission 
to Investigate American policy in Germany. 

T urged immediate ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention of the United Nations to 
outliw mass murder of whole peoples as 
practiced by the Nazis, and as threatened to 
be practiced by the Communists. 

I protested against the rigged and phony 
trials of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary 
and of Cardinal Stepinac in Yugoslavia, I 
repeatedly urged our State Department to 
remonstrate with these Governments against 
their incarceration. = 

I introduced a bill to issue a special post- 
age stamp to honor the memory of Col. David 
(Mickey) Marcus, the Brooklyn hero who 
died in the fight for Israel's independence. 

I introduced a bill to amend the Tariff 
Act by stabilizing import duties in order to 
encourage trade relations with foreign coun- 
tries. 

I supported and voted for the various re- 
organization plans submitted by President 
Truman to make the executive departments 
of our Government more efficient. 

I protested vigorously to the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office against the curtailment 
of the postal service as false economy and 
urged the reestablishment of the service 
and introduced a bill to accomplish that 
purpose. 

I supported the President's point 4 pro- 
gram to aid underdeveloped areas of the 
world. I spoke up for Americanism, for re- 
Ugious freedom and brotherhood, a helping 
hand to Italy, unity of Ireland, dissolution 
of the monopolies in order to aid small busi- 
ness, and many other phases of activity in 
American life, 

In arriving at my conclusion as to how 
to vote on legislation I always had in mind 
that veterans who had answered the call of 
their country and their families were en- 
titled to certain rights and privileges which 
must always be respected and preserved and 
my vote has always been cast so as to pre- 
serve their best interests. 

I am not touching at this time on the 
numerous efforts in behalf of the many 
constituents who called upon me for help 
of one sort or another. In every instance, 
I did everything I could to help them. The 
voters of my district have been good to me in 
permitting me to serve them. I have tried 
to reciprocate in kind. 

CONCLUSION 


The United States and all the free people 
of the world are now in the midst of a world 
_crisis. Unity of purpose is the demand of the 
hour. The whole world looks to this country 
for guidance and leadership in the days 
ahead to make life more secure for our- 
selves and our children and to bring lasting 
peace to a tortured mankind that has not 
known the meaning of real peace for many 
years. I have great confidence in the Ameri- 
can people, in their loyalty to the highest 
ideals of mankind, in their will to uphold 
and maintain our democratic way of life. 
With God's help, we will go forward to a bet- 
ter day. 
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Yovr CONGRESSMAN Reports TO His CON- 
STITUENTS 


(Remarks of Hon. AHRAHAM J. MULTER, of 
New York, in the House of Representatives, 
Friday, July 4, 1952) 


Mr. Mu.ter. Mr, Speaker, the 82d Congress 
is approaching the end of its sessions and this 
Seems an appropriate time to report to my 
constituents on my service. 

During the 2 years when this Congress was 
in session our Nation was confronted with 
Many important problems at home and 
abroad. As each of these problems came up 
before Congress, I sought to the best of my 
ability to serve the interests of the Nation as 
a whole, as well as those of the people of 
my district. Ever since I first took the oath 
of office as a Member of Congress my gulde 
has always been that all-embracing phrase 
in the preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States which reads: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to * * * te the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
Selves and our posterity do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution.” 

The welfare and liberty of the people, to 
my mind, are the two greatest principles and 
needs of our time. 

In presenting this, my third report to my 
Constituents, I wish to take this opportunity 
to express my gratefulness to the people of 
My district who thrice have elected and’ re- 
elected me to this high office, each time by 
Overwhelming majorities. I appreciate more 
than words cah express this great outpouring 
of confidence and encouragement. 

Now, for the fourth time in succession, the 
Democratic Party has unanimously desig- 
nated me for another term of 2 years in Con- 
Gress. Similarly, the Liberal Party, after re- 
Viewing my record in Congress, is supporting 
my candidacy for reelection, as it has done on 
Previous occasions. 

Many endorsements and commendations 
have come my way from leading national 
Organizations, labor unions, civic groups, and 
others. Only a few of these can be mentioned 
in this brief space. The A.F. of L., the CIO, 
and the United Automobile Workers rated 
me as having a perfect score on selected vital 
issues in Congress, such as civil rights, labor 
laws, housing, price control, rent control, 
Public power, control pf commodity specula- 
tion, tidelands oll, foreign ald, reciprocal 
trade, social security and so forth. Railway 
Labor's Political League, the Rallway Conduc- 
tors, and the Seafarers International Union 
have endorsed my candidacy for reelection. 

Letters of commendation have come vol- 
Untarily from the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the Na- 
tional Grange, National Woman's Party, Ma- 
Tine Corps Reserve Officers Association, 
American Veterans Committee, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States, American Chamber of 
Commerce for Trade With Italy, National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employ- 
tes. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, National Federation of Federal 
Employees, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees, New York Federation of 
Post Office Clerks, and the National Associa- 
tion of Postal Supervisors. 

The American Zionist Council volced its 
gratitude for my efforts on behalf of Israel; 
the Welfare Council of New York City appre- 
ciated my help in defeating the amendment 
to Umit the construction of public housing; 
and the Brooklyn chapter of the American 
Red Cross wrote: 

“Your latest actions in our behalf merely 
Serve to confirm our belief that you are mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to the well-being 
of all the people of Brooklyn and elsewhere 
by your efforts on our behalf.” 
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Business and consumer groups likewise ex- 
pressed their appreciation for my efforts and 
achievements in Congress, The National As- 
sociation of Consumers thanked me “for your 
participation in the long and hard struggle 
during debate on the need for continuing 
the controls as provided in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, especially those relating to 
price, credit, and rent controls. You are 
to be commended for your contribution.” 
The Office of Price Stabilization appreciated 
help to that agency in its efforts on behalf 
of consumers, and the Small Defense Plants 
Administration for aid in furthering its pro- 
gram in behalf of small business. Other 
commendations were received from New 
York State Pharmaceutical Association, Na- 
tional Council of Salesmen’s Organizations, 
Diamond Manufacturers and Im) As- 
sociation, New York State Bowling Proprie- 
tors Association, and many other organiza- 
tions. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


For more than 2 years now our country, 
in conjunction with other members of the 
United Nations has been resisting Com- 
munist aggression in Korea and has resorted 
to all possible efforts to prevent this long, 
drawn-out conflict from developing into an- 
other and more destructive world conflagra- 
tion. Our primary gain in Korea has been 
not only to stop communism in its tracks, 
but also to stop the march of communism 
elsewhere. Since the ill-fated aggression on 
Korea the masters of the Kremlin have made 
no attempts at open invasion of peaceful 
nations, 

In Congress I have supported our foreign 
policy and our efforts to check Communist 
imperialism. We have attained a certain de- 
gree of success through such efforts as the 
Marshall plan and more recently through 
military and economic aid under our mutual 
security program. President Truman’s point 
4 program to aid underdeveloped areas is 
becoming more significant and is beginning 
to show concrete results. Many nations have 
been aided economically to get back on their 
feet. We have strengthened our ties with 
others, particularly in Latin America and 
Europe. Today, the free nations of the world 
are probably more united against the com- 
mon enemy than ever before. 

In addition to the ps mentioned, I have 
supported our own defense efforts so that we 
and our allies abroad should have the neces- 
sary weapons and be prepared to defend our 
people in the event of further Communist 
aggression.. The security of this Nation is 
uppermost in our thinking and planning. 
and for this reason I wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the appropriations required to meet 
our military and economic programs. 

Specifically, I have urged that financial aid 
be withheld from those nations who partici- 
pate in acts of aggressions; that a Joint Com- 
mittee on International Economic Develop- 
ment be established to study the possibilities 
of development of backward areas; that we 
undertake steps to strengthen the United 
Nat tons and to seek to convert it into a world 
federation which would be able to preserve 
peace. It has always been my view that if 
the U.N. had been a stronger and more influ- 
ential organization, the conflict in Korea 
could have been averted and the world would 
today be far advanced on the road toward 
genuine peace. 

Other problems and issues within the 
sphere of foreign affairs which I supported 
are: Prohibiting the transfer of strategic 
materials to aggressor nations, extension of 
reciprocal-trade agreements, shipment of 
wheat to India to alleviate the famine in that 
country, contribution to the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, advocating the 
unification of Ireland, aid to the people of 
Italy in their efforts to preserve democracy 
in their country, approving the constitution 
of Puerto Rico granting the people of that 
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country self-government, investigating the 
Katyn Forest massacre of Polish officers dur- 
ing the last war. 

The Prime Minister of Italy presented to 
me an autographed picture of himself as a 
tribute to my efforts to help rid his land of 
communism. 

On a number of occasions I protested the 
persecution of religious minorities, the viola- 
tion of freedom of speech and of the press in 
Russia and its Communist satellites. I have 
directed attention to the Soviet technique of 
attracting minorities to its cause by pretend- 
ing to aid them, only to suppress and crush 
them later. On April 10 of this year, I placed 
in the Recorp a lengthy document prepared 
by our Department of State showing how the 
Communist Government of Rumania is con- 
ducting an all-out campaign to destroy free- 
dom. 

My interventions and efforts to aid the 
State of Israel are a matter of record. I have 
not only voted for economic aid to Israel in 
1951 and 1952, but I have exerted every effort 
within my power to establish cordial rela- 
tions between Israel and the United States 
and to obtain this country’s intercession to 
reach peace between Israel and the Arab 
States. Ever since the establishment of Is- 
rael, I have utilized the occasion of independ- 
ence day to organize a “salute to Israel” on 
the floor of Congress in which many Mem- 
bers participate with appropriate addresses 
and greetings. 

"CIVIL RIGHTS 

The question of safeguarding our civil lib- 
erties and reaffirming our civil rights has be- 
come one of the foremost problems of our 
time. Notwithstanding the hysteria of pres- 
ent day, I have always worked diligently in 
Congress for the principles of civil rights as 
they affect the entire population, and the 
minority groups in particular, such as Ne- 
groes, Jews, Catholics, and so forth. I have 
opopsed discrimination in employment and 
in housing; I fought against segregation in 
the armed services and for freedom in edu- 
cation, 

While I am wholeheartedly in favor of 
eliminating subversive and disloyal individ- 
uals from public service, I am vigorously 
opposed to tactics which smack of thought- 
control, character assassination, guilt by as- 
sociation and other such totalitarian meth- 
ods which we have come to recognize as 
“McCarthyism” These are not in the tra- 
dition of American democracy and, if con- 
tinued, will do irreparable harm to this 
country, to its democratic institutions, and 
to the civil rights and liberties of the Amer- 
ican people. X 

When Congress was considering a resolu- 
tion to investigate philanthropic and educa- 
tional foundations, I fought and voted., 
against this resolution because I saw in it an 
attempt to censor and control the policies 
and objectives of these institutions. Among 
those to be investigated are listed the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Guggenheim Foundation, 
Carnegie Endowment, and the Rosenwald 
Fund, all of which have contributed greatly 
toward the education and improvement of 
the standard of living of minorities. 

I have urged home rule for the disenfran- 
chised people of Washington, statehood for 
Alaska and Hawail, withholding of aid to 
National Guard organizations practicing dis- 
crimination, and elimination of restrictions 
in housing on the grounds of race, color, or 
creed. I have never hesitated to speak up 
for religious freedom, tolerance, brotherhood, 
and true understanding among the people 
of this great Nation. 

PRICE CONTROL 

To give my constituents a i a peas 
of the struggle I waged in Past 2 years 
to continue economic controls and check in- 
flation would require a report several times 
the size of this item. As a member of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee— 
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which is the committee that deals with leg- 
islation on economic controls—I was in the 
forefront of the struggle for price control, 
rent control, housing, wage stabilization, and 
credit control. 

At all times during these lengthy con- 
filets both in committee and on the floor of 


American family in meeting its budget for 
food, shelter, clothing, and other necessities 
of life. That was uppermost in my mind, 
for it was clear that unless we adopt leg- 
islation to effectively halt soaring prices and 
the spiral of inflation, our entire economy 
would be ruined. Hardest bit of all, are 
those of middle and low income, the workers, 
the professionals, and those of fixed incomes 
including those living on pensions. 

Throughout 1951 and 1952, when the De- 
tente Production Act was up for renewal 
and powerful forces sought to cripple con- 
trols or to eliminate them entirely, I spoke 
up in the interests of the consumer. When- 
ever possible, I sought to show the con- 
spiracy against the consuming public on- 
the part of profiteering and greedy elements. 
On June 12, 1951, I said: 

“There is little doubt in my mind that 
there is a conspiracy afoot between the big 
packers, some of the feeders, and some of 
the cattlemen, to scare the consuming pub- 
He into demanding a cessation of price con- 
trol. As part of that conspiracy they will 
try to create beef shortages where actually 
there are none and there is no reason for 
any. We have more livestock today than 
the country has ever before produced.” 

In the ensuing weeks, when it became evi- 
dent that the Republicans in Congress were 
not concerned with price control or inflation 
but were actually impeding every effort to 
establish effective controls in order to aid 
certain selfish interests, I stated on the 
House floor June 30, 1951; 

“The Republican program this year as to 
how to control inflation starts with the 
promise of pay-as-you-go taxation; the 
action, Republican votes to defeat every 
item in the tax bill so you do not get 
enough taxes with which to pay for the ex- 
penses of Government. Next is the Repub- 
lican promise to stop inflation by control 
of credits ; the action, Republican 
votes beat down the amendments to the 
Defense Production Act which seek to do 
that. Then they say control inflation by 
increased production because that will bring 
prices down. But prices continue to run 
away. So the Republican action on every 
vote * © js to kill price control.“ 

When the Republicans continued to emas- 
culate controls through various crippling 
amendments, I again warned them that the 
consumer will not forget their action. On 
July 5, 1951, I said: 

“If we are to have an effective control bill 
that is going to do any good and help save 
the economy of our country and beat down 
the forces of inflation, which all agree are 
Just as vicious and just as bad as commu- 
nism at its worst, we will have to have a 
control bill that win do equal justice to all 
with exemptions to none, We will have to 
put the national interest above the selfish 
interest. But the consumer is a small guy; 
he has no lobby here to come in and plead 
for him. We can kick him around. He 
speaks only on election day and you hope 
by election day of 1952 he will have forgotten 
how you mistreated him in 1951.” 

On occasion, when certain elements could 
not meet the arguments in defense of the 
consumers in the big cities, they resorted to 
mame calling and threats. In defense of 
the good name of the people of New York, 


x nae such tactics as follows—July 17, 
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“To those who continually make invidious 
reference to New York black marketeers, 
let me say that if their constituents were 
as law abiding, as cooperative, and as good 
citizens as the average New Yorker, we 
would have very little difficulty.” 


Finally, when it became evident that the 
1951 control bill would be weak and prac- 
tically ineffective, I frankly told the Mem- 
bers of Congress on July 19: 

“I am taking this time to call the at- 
tention, not only of the Members of Con- 
gress but of the American public to this 
situation, so that they can wake up and 
know that unless this Congress wakes up we 
will have a Defense Production Act without 
any defense and without any production. 
We will have a control bill with no controls." 


Some last minute changes were written 
into the bill which made it workable to 
some extent last year. When renewal of 
the act came up for consideration early 
this summer, a strenuous effort was made 
on the part of opponents of economic con- 
trols to kill the entire act or at least to 
eliminate price control, rent control, credit 
control, and other vital phases. Again and 
again I pleaded with the opposition not to 
terminate controls but to extend them for 
another full year. On June 19 1952, I stated: 

“The Banking and Currency Committee 
showed good judgment when they voted to 
extend the controls until June 30, 1953. 
We must play it safe as far as our economic 
stability is concerned. If the controls are 
extended for 12 months, and if the emer- 
gency should end in a shorter time, they 
can always be terminated by administrative 
or congressional action. On the other hand, 
if the emergency should still be with us a 
year from now, Congress would have ade- 
quate opportunity to consider further ex- 
tension legislation.” 

I was highly dissatisfied with the final bill 
as adopted by Congress, I considered it an 
unenforcible bill with ineffective provi- 
sions. I stated then: 

“I voted for the extension of the Defense 
Production Act most reluctantly. I do not 
think that It was a good bill, but I think it 
is better than having no controls at all, The 
rent-control provisions, for example, are, in 
my judgment, very weak, I also think that 
some of the price-control features, particu- 
larly the one relating to processed fruits and 
vegetables, are bad. The amendments affect- 
ing the wage-stabilization program are like- 
wise far from perfect.” 


At every step of the way I sought to im- 
prove the act by introducing amendments 
and bills to aid the consumers in the strug- 
gle against soaring prices. Among the more 

t proposals were bills to create a 
select committee to study consumer inter- 
ests; to protect the Nation’s economy against 
inflationary pressures; to provide for fuel 
allocations and priorities during emergen- 
cies; to appoint business advisory commit- 
tees; to repeal the Capehart amendments, 
and so forth. 

RENT CONTROL AND HOUSING 


As already indicated, I fought consistently 
for effective rent control, which is so vital to 
the maintenance of our standard of living 
for millions of Americans. The danger of 
any relaxation of rent control is especially 
great in the large metropolitan areas where 
a difficult situation would follow, It has 
always been my view, ever since I became a 
Member of Congress, that the fight against 
exorbitant rents must be continued with 
ample protection, however, to the landlords 
to assure them a fair return, I fought 
against every attempt to lift rent control in 
various areas, particularly in critical defense- 
housing areas. In the latter case I argued as 
follows on June 26 of this year. 

“In these critical areas the Federal Gov- 
ernment—not the local government—is re- 
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sponsible for the acute housing situation 
and the pressure on rents. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has established the military instal- 
lations and has directed the men to be sta- 
tioned at these Installations. The construc- 
tion and expansion of defense production 
plants are the direct effect of defense orders 
which the Federal Government has placed. 
For these reasons, the Federal Government 
has a responsibility which it cannot evade— 
to provide protection to servicemen and de- 
tense workers against exorbitant rents.“ 

Similarly, I have urged the adoption of 
legislation calling for slum clearance and 
the construction of federally assisted low- 
cost and middle-income housing, as well as 
cooperative housing projects to alleviate the 
urgent neod for adequate housing. In sup- 
pert of such legislation I stated on August 
14, 1951: 

“Under this bill, we will have no more 
slums * * *. In every community that needs 
housing that does not have the finances to 
build community facilities, this bill will give 
private free enterprise the opportunity to 
create private housing. The bill will also 
provide the community factlities without 
which the housing ts uninhabitable. * * * 
You thereby help these communities to build 
up in the American way, under the Ameri- 
can standard of living, and we will have 
no more slums, and we will have no Insan- 
itary conditions.” 

The most difficult struggle encountered by 
the forces fighting for adequate housing was 
the move instigated by the real-estate lobby 
which attempted to the cut the number of 
public-housing units to be constructed per 
year from 60,000 to a mere 5,000 units. Dur- 
ing the debate on this question, I spoke up 
frequently in support of 50,000 units and also 
read to the Members of Congress a telegram 
addressed to me by the mayor of New York 
describing how the proposed cut would se- 
Tiously hurt the housing situation in New 
York. On March 19, 1952, I said: 

“May I remind you that originally the law 
provided for the starting of not more than 
135,000 unite of public housing each year. 
Then we cut that to 75,000 units per 
year* * *. Last year we cut it to 50,000 units 
per year. Now this distinguished commit- 
tee recommends that you cut it to 25,000 
units per year.“ 

Actually, however, it proved to be even 
worse, since an amendment was introduced 
on the floor of the Congress to reduce the 
number of units to 5.000. When that amend- 
ment came up for discussion and the vote 
the next day I said: 

“What you are going to do if you adopt 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PisHer] to cut this to 5,000 
units * * * is to make worthless millions 
of dollars of investments of cities and States 
throughout the country, I tell you that you 
are making a very serious mistake if you 
do not go along with this project, at least to 
the limited extent of 50,000 units per 
year. * * * If you want to do the right thing 
by your constituents, if you want to do the 
right thing by those people who cannot help 
themselves, if you want to eliminate delin- 
quency and crime among the low-income 
groups, give them a decent place in which to 
live, give them a place where they can bring 
up their children in some sort of decent 
fashion, so that they may realize the ambi- 
tion of cvery American to attain the stand- 
ard of living that we recognize as the very 
minimum.“ 


LABOR AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


My opposition to antilabor laws and my 
efforts for improved labor legislation have 
been duly acknowledged by the A. F. of La 
the CIO, and other sections of organized 
labor. I look forward to determined action 
in the Eighty-third Congress for better labor 
laws and I shall give my utmost support to 
achieye this goal. 
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In the field of labor relations, I opposed 
the Lucas amendment which sought to 
abolish the Wage Stabilization Board or re- 
duce its effectiveness by taking away from 
the Board its emergency labor-disputes 
Powers assigned to it by the President. The 
amendment which aimed to strip the Board 
Of its power in 1951 was rejected by Congress, 
but a new and more successful attempt to 
destroy the WSB was made this year. 

What brought it on was the prolonged 
Steel-industry dispute which sharply divided 
opinions on such matters as the legality of 
the wage-dispute functions of the WSB, the 
invoking of an injunction against the union, 
Proposals to submit labor unions to the pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws, and other 
Matters. In arguing against changing the 
equal tripartite structure of the WSB. I 
Stated on the House floor on June 20: 

“If you adopt the Lucas amendment as it 
is given to you now, when you put more 
public members on the Board than labor and 
Management together, you will still have the 
Public members controlling and giving a de- 
Cision just as they did in the steel dispute 
Case * + The Wage Stabilization Board 
made the recommendation that the union- 
shop clause should be part of the contract. 
Who started this cry of ‘kill the umpire’? 
The steel mill owners and managers who lost 
the decision.” 

Several days later, on June 25, when Con- 
Kress was considering a request to the Presi- 
dent to invoke the Taft-Hartley law in the 
Steel dispute, I said: 

“The Co: is not enacting fair and 
effective legislation. It is not any legislation 
if it adopts this amendment to the Defense 
Production Act by which you will send the 

t a letter telling him to use a law 
Which you and I know is not going to pro- 
duce steel and is not going to get the men 
back to work. 

“For reasons of fairness, practicality, and 
effectiveness, the Taft-Hartley Act does not 
Provide the answer to the present steel dis- 
pute. What is needed is authority for the 
Government to operate the steel mills until 
u settlement is reached.” 

In the end, Congress retained the tri- 
Partite structure of the WSB, but it took 
away the Board's jurisdiction over the union- 
shop issue and instituted other unjustifiable 
changes, This may result In much difficulty 
in settling labor disputes in the future, 

Just as I worked for and yoted in 1950 to 
broaden the Social Security Act to include 
10 million additional people, s0 this year I 
Wholeheartedly supported the bill to increase 
Social security benefits. The Increase goes 
into effect as of October 1, 1952, and every 
beneficiary will receive at least $5 or more 
Additional in his monthly check. I shall 
continue to work toward the goal whereby 
the entire adult population will be entitled 
re such benefits upon reaching the statutory 

ge. 

Among other measures in this fleld I spon- 
sored a bill to provide equal pay for equal 
Work for women, a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to increase the amount of out- 
Bide to ¢80 per month (this Con- 
gress increased the sum to $75); I supported 
an Increase in the pension to retired railway 
employees and an increase in unemployment 
Insurance benefits. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY AND TAXES 

During the fiscal year 1951-52 Congress ap- 
Propriated about 850 billion for defense, 
while in the current year some $60 billion 
have been designated for that purpose. 
They are unquestionably tremendous sums. 
They constitute about three-fourths of our 
national budget. Unfortunately, we have no 
Other recourse, since the security of our Na- 
tion comes before everything else. In order 
not to invite national disaster, our defenses 
must be strengthened and made ready for 
any eventuality. 
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This huge budget is met through taxzation 
which serves & double purpose: Taxes help to 


and operations of the Government, and they 
also serve to keep inflation in check. There 
is not a Member of Congress who would not 
like to see the day come soon when taxes 
can be appreciably reduced and all controls 
abolished—and I am among them—but I 
would not like to see it done at the price of 
ruin to our national economy resulting from 
runaway inflation. 

At the present time, we can only hope for 
equalization of the tax burden whereby that 
burden should be taken off the shoulders 
of the low-income groups and placed upon 
the middie and higher income groups and 
big business. In the past, I advocated repeal 
of excise taxes because they affect primarily 
the small wage earner; I supported an 
excess-profits tax directed chiefly against 
profiteering on the part of the greedy. 

More recently, I have urged tax exemp- 
tions for members of the Armed Forces who 
are serving outside the United States, de- 
ductions for expenses in connection with 
education of children, increasing the ex- 
emption to $3,500 for heads of families and 
$2,500 for single persons, granting exemp- 
tions to persons living on retirement pen- 
sions and annuities, and other proposals. 

In connection with strengthening the na- 
tional economy, I took an active interest 
in aiding small business in order to keep it 
alive and operating during this period of our 
dislocated economy. In February 1951, I 
was appointed as a member of a Select Com- 
mittee To Conduct a Study and Investiga- 
tion of the Problems of Small Business. 
This congressional committee conducted 
hearings throughout the country and made 
a number of important recommendations to 
aid small business by extending to it a share 
of the defense work and through the estab- 
lishment of the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration to cope with this problem. 

IMMIGRATION 


It has always been my view that one of 
the major reasons for this country's growth 
and development was its liberal policy on 
immigration which enabled the homeless 
and the persecuted to come to these blessed 
shores and help to bulid our country. In 
Congress, I have always favored the con- 
tinuation of such a policy. Consequently, I 
worked ardently for passage of the Displaced 
Persons Act in 1948 under which more than 
300,000 DP's entered the United States. 
When that act was about to expire in 1951, 
I urged that all DP’s who had filed for ad- 
mission to this country before the expira- 
tion date of June 30, 1951, should be granted 
the opportunity to come here notwithstand- 


ing the fact that the law will have expired. 


This was subsequently accomplished by en- 
actment of a 6 month extension. 

It was not so simple, however, In the case 
of the McCarran Immigration Act which 
was passed by Congress this year. I did my 
utmost to fight this discriminatory measure, 
but the anti-immigration forces were too 
strong. When the bill was under discussion 
in the House, I stated on April 23: 

“I dd not know whether my father and 
mother came here because somebody gave 
them the exalted right or the exalted privi- 
lege to come here, but I do know that most 
of us would not be here today if their fore- 
bears had not had the absolute right to 
come here before the time that some Con- 
gress wrote into this Nation's law that pro- 
vision making it only an exalted privilege. 
+ * * If you look at the bill and try to de- 
termine where the merit or lack of merit 
lies, you will find there is discrimination 
written all through the biH.” 

That bill was, as is well known, approved 
by overwhelming majorities in both Houses 
of Congress, and then the President's veto 
of the measure was overridden to make it 
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the law of the land. I hope that a strong 
efort wili be made in the 83d Congress to 
eliminate the discriminatory and racist sec- 
tions of this law. 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

In casting my votes on veterans’ legisla- 
tion I have always tried to preserve the best 
interests of the men who answered the call 
of thelr country, They and their families 
are entitled to certain rights and privileges 
which must be respected and preserved. 

The most important legislative measure 
containing benefits to veterans to come out 
of Congress this year was the GI bill for 
veterans of the Korean conflict, who were 
granted medical, educational, housing, train- 
ing, and cther benefits similar to those ex- 
tended to World War IT veterans, I sup- 
ported this measure, as well as other bills 
calling for pension and compensation bene- 
fits tor disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents and pay increases to servicemen to meet 
the cost of living. 

At the same time, I sponsored various bills 
of interest to veterans, such as to provide 
free postage for members of the Armed 
Forces; to amend the Housing Act of 1950 
to permit veterans to use guaranteed hous- 
ing loans to $7,500; to provide that pension, 
compensation, and retirement pay be paid 
during active service, such amount being 
deducted from active-service pay. 

I joined with the entire Brooklyn congres- 
sional delegation to prevent the Veterans“ 
Administration from removing ‘its regional 
office from Brooklyn. When the same threat 
came up a second time during 
of 1951, I introduced a bill to prohibit the 
Veterans’ Administration Administrator from 
transferring any offices or making extensive 
reductions in the Veterans’ Administration 
staf! until 60 days after giving notice to 
Congress. 

In recognition of my services on behalf of 
veterans, I was given two awards by veterans’ 
organizations, which I shall always cherish. 
The Raymond Lupin Memorial Post of the 
American Legion in Brooklyn elected me an 
honorary patron in 1951. The Brooklyn 
chapter of Disabled American Veterans pre- 
sented me with a certificate of merit for 
outstanding accomplishments in promoting 
legislation for disabled veterans. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


The defense of the rights of minorities in 
various countries where they are persecuted 
as such has always been of deep concern to 
me. On numerous occasions I brought to 
the attention of Congress the plight of the 
Jews in the Soviet Union and in the Com- 
munist satellite countries where Jewish reli- 
gious and cultural life is being exterminated 
and Jews are not permitted to emigrate to 
Israel. Similarly, I have vigorously protested 
the resurgence of nazism in Germany and 
our failure to denazify the Germans. I have 
been as alert in protesting the plight of 
persecuted Catholics in various countries. 

On January 30, 1951, I described to the 
Members of Congress the anti-Jewish policy 
of persecution adopted by Communist Hun- 

. Tesald: 

“Anti-Semitism is rampant in Hungary. 
the Jews and other religious minorities ore 
regarded with suspicion because they look 
to America and the West as their last hope 
for eventual freedom.” 

I have similarly urged the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee to appoint a bipartisan 
commission to investigate our failure to 
stamp out nazism in Germany and to elimi- 
nate anti-Semitism there. I told the com- 
mittee: 

“Large sections of our population today 
are distrustful of Germany. They fear we 
may be building up a new Frankenstein that 
may someday come back to plague us." 

Not only has the violation of human rights 
abroad concerned me, but I am equally in- 
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terested in the efforts to combat prejudice 
and anti-Semitism in this country. I have 
urged interfaith understanding and true 
brotherhood as a means of combating such 
misconduct. Rabblerousers in this country 
have for some time been spreading the lie 
that one of our Founding Fathers of this 
Republic, Ben Franklin, disliked the 
Jews and criti them. The story was a 
forgery and an insult to the memory of this 
venerated American. To establish its falsity, 
I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
document showing how Franklin headed a 
drive to clear the debt of a Jewish syna- 
gogue in Philadelphia in 1788. 

As a result of my efforts, for the first time 
since the establishment of the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point and the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Jewish chaplains have been 
assigned to each Academy on a full-time 
basis to minister to the boys of their faith, 
who are in attendance there as cadets and 
midshipmen. 

One of the projects, of which I am most 
proud, was my part in obtaining the consent 
of our great President, Harry S. Truman, to 
lend his name to the establishment of a vll- 
lage in Israel, known as Kfar Truman. 

The village was dedicated to him at a 
dinner tendered by the Jewish National Fund 
to the President in Washington, D.C., on 
May 26, 1952, attended by outstanding per- 
sonalities from every walk of life and every 
part of the country. The speakers on that 
historic occasion included the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Ambassador 
of Israel, Dr. Harris J. Levine, president of 
the Jewish National Fund, and your humbie 
servant. President Truman's response was 
beautiful and inspiring. 

Other issues which were of interest to 
significant segments of our population were 
considered by the 82d Congress. Where the 
idea was of a constructive and beneficial 
nature, I worked assiduously for Its enact- 
ment; where it was, in my opinion, detri- 
mental to the interests of the Nation, I 
1 it vigorously. 

Time and again I urged upon Congress to 
increase the pay of Federal and postal em- 
3 They are loyal and efficient work- 
ers. opposed cutting their annual leave 
and 8 benefits. I also protested on 
several occasions as false economy the cur- 
tallment of the postal service and I intro- 
duced a bill to reestablish the service to its 
previous status. 

In the realm of Government reorganiza- 
tion, I supported the various reorganization 
plans to make the executive departments 
more efficient, including such plans as re- 
organization of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, revision of our military reserves, re- 
organization of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and others. 

I opposed the tidelands oil bill which 
aimed to give away to a few States the off- 
shore oil deposits estimated to be valued at 
about $40 billion. This is the property of 
the country as a whole and all the people 
should benefit from it. 

In the field of health and welfare, I 
favored aid for local and State development 
of public-health units, the extension of 
grants to States for public assistance, and 
flood relief for people In the stricken areas. 

Other bills which I introduced were to 
provide a uniform national system of auto- 
mobile registration; to amend the Tariff Act 
by stabilizing import duties to encourage 
international trade relations; for negotia- 
tion of a treaty for the defense of the Medi- 
terranean area; to establish a memorial hon- 
oring the contribution to American military 
and naval history by all religious faiths, and 
many others. 

I introduced a number of private bills to 
ald individuals where the circumstances 
merited such aid. In other instances I did 
all possible to help those of my constituents 
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who called upon me for assistance of one 
sort or another. I never falled to try to help 
them, even though my efforts have not al- 
ways been successful. 

CONCLUSION 

My record in Congress is an open book, 
which I modestly, yet proudly, present to the 
people of my district: They have been kind 
to me in permitting ms to serve them in the 
highest legislative Chamber of the Nation. 
I have tried to show here how I have fulfilled 
their trust in me, realizing at all times that 
“public office is a public trust.” 

The exigencies of our time are so great 
that we must not lessen our efforts to defend 
human liberty and preserve our free institu- 
tions. The free nations of the world must 
stand united in their common effort to up- 
hold the highest ideals of mankind and to 
maintain our way of life. Our people are 
on the threshold of great decisions. With 
the help of Almighty God, we shall decide 
wisely and go forward to a better day of 
peace and tranquillity for all mankind, 


So THE Time FOR A CHANGE ARRIVED, AND 
CREEPING SOCIALISM BECAME THE Bic GIVE- 
AWAY WHILE THE Lititz FeLLOw Losr Hrs 
Sumr 

(Remarks of Hon, ABRAHAM J, MULTER, of 
New York, in the House of Representatives, 
Monday, Aug. 3, 1953) 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Speaker, this is the true 
story—I wish it were a fairy tale—of an 
America grown up—but not wiser. 

If what follows sounds political, believe me 
it is intentionally so. After all, politics, ac- 
cording to all lexicographers, is the science 
of government and this saga deals only with 
government—your Government, 

If it sounds partisan it is so only because 
the members of the opposite political faith 
have slanted the record that way by their 
actions. 

If what I say hurts, it is only because the 
sponsors of inimical policies have failed to 
provide any armor against the cruelties in- 
herent therein. 

With such brief apologia, let me proceed 
to tell this tale of woe. 

For 20 years almost every attempt by 
Democratic leaders and legislators to improve 
the conditions of our country and to estab- 
lish world peace and to expand man’s divine 
right of equal opportunity to earn a liveli- 
hood with a decent standard of living, has 
been ridiculed, derided and opposed by mem- 
bers of the Republican Party. In all those 

there was little or no constructive 
criticism. There was much carping and bit- 
terness as phony labels were sought to be 
attached to every progressive step that was 
taken to benefit the citizenry of our country. 

Home loans, farm loans, small business 
assistance, housing and power, rural electri- 
fication and telephones, soil conservation and 
flood control, farm subsidies and fuel regu- 
tion, savings programs and bank deposit in- 
surance, development of natural resources 
for the benefit of all, social security and un- 
employment insurance, protection of the 
right to work, improvement of the lot of the 
civil servant, protection of the veteran, par- 
ticularly the maimed and disabled, assistance 
to the orphan, the widow and the helpless, 
aids to health, education, and the public 
welfare were all labeled creeping socialism 
and worse. 

Only in the field of foreign policy was there 
any semblance of bipartisan cooperation for 
the best interests of the country. Even there 
it was only agreement on principle. Despite 
the fact that a Democratic administration 
sought and obtained only the best available 
men, regardless of political affiliation (thus 
Putting as many Republicans as Democrats 
in charge of administration) the sniping 
never abated. 
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We were told: 

Time for a change—stop the monster from 
creeping further into the Nation’s vitals— 
drive it out—return the country to free en- 
terprise—stop Inflation—bring prices down 
produce more—pay less—get more—balance 
the budget—cut expenditures—reduce taxes. 

Repetition had its effect. Even those who 
knew better, began to succumb to the never- 
ending stream of, propaganda. 

At the psychologically correct moment the 
knight in shining armor appeared on the 
scene, a truly great soldier, deservedly hon- 
ored as a world hero. When he, unac- 
quainted with the ways of politics, but in the 
best of faith and intentions, began to sing 
the same song, the melody was Indeed sweet 
and the words most beguiling. 

Logic and reason took flight. Fantasy and 
wishful thinking wafted many into the land 
of make-believe. What could we lose? Is a 
Republican mink coat—or is it sable—dif- 
ferent from the Democratic one? Is it not 
time for a change? Few asked: A change to 
what or why or for whom? After all—we can 
always change back. Nor did they stop long 
enough to inquire: If the change should be 
for the worse, can we regain our losses? 

Election day, 1952, came and with it the 
first change as the people willed it. A Re- 
publican President and a Republican Con- 
gress. 

Eureka but not yet utopia. 

Democrats, who for 20 years winced undor 
the tongue lashing of the Republicans re- 
membered the Biblical injunction to do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you. 

Like good American citizens, they bowed to 
the will of the majority. 

They promised cooperation. They an- 
nounced there would be only constructive 
criticism, no sniping, no backbiting, no in- 
veotlves. 

Came January 3. 1953, and the new Con- 
gress was sworn in and organized. They 
listened politely but impatiently and indif- 
ferently to the outgoing President. They 
waited for Inauguration Day. 

Came Inauguration Day, January 20, 1953, 
and they listened fearfully but enthuslasti- 
cally to the incoming President. And again 
they waited. 

Be not impatient. Give them time. Give 
them a chance. 

Time passed. And they acted—both the 
new President and the new Congress. Things 
happened. Not too much and certainly, not 
too good. 

Now as the Ist session of the 83d Congress 
comes to a close this fine summer day, Au- 
gust 3, 1953, would it be unfair tf I stated 
the account, totaled the “do’s” and the 
“don'ts,” the “gives” and the “takes” and 
tried to get a balance—knowing full well 
that there will be little balance left for our 
fellow citizens. 

Here goes: 

Promise: A balanced budget. 

Performance: More unbalanced than when 
the Republicans took over. 

Promise: Spend less. 

Performance: Spent more with an Increase 
in future fixed charges of government, 

Promise: Reduce taxes. 

Performance: Increased by extending taxes 
due to expire. 

Promise: A stabilized economy by reduc- 
tion of prices and cost of living. 

Performance: Higher prices to the con- 
sumer, higher costs to the home buyer, 
higher rents to the tenant and lower prices 
to the farmer. 

Promise: Reduce the national debt. 

Performance; An attempt to increase it, 
prevented by an almost solid Democratic 
opposition in the Senate. It passed the 
House with 84 percent of the Republicans 
voting for it and 61 percent of the Demo- 
crats opposed. 
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Promise: A new foreign policy. Precisely 
what changes we were to expect we were 
never told. 

Performance: Absolutely no change in pol - 
icy. The change in administration, how- 
ever, is driving our friends and allies fur- 
ther and further away from us. 

Promise: A new farm policy. 

Performance: No change in policy. A 
change in administration that has antag- 
Onized the farmer who has voted 10 to 1 to 
continue the old policy. 

Promise: A new tax program. 

Performance: None presented. The only 
change is the reduction in individual in- 
come taxes effective January 1954, pursu- 
ant to a law enacted by the last Democratic 
Congress and signed by the last Democratic 
President. However, Mr. Taxpayer, do not 
spend that saving. The next session of this 
Republican Congress may take it away from 
you. They are even now threatening us 
with a Federal sales tax. 

Promise: The Republican Party promised 
to keep the Taft-Hartley labor law intact. 
The Republican candidate for President said 
he its inequities and promised 
amendment. 

Performance: No change In that law. 

Promise: Statehood for Hawai! and Alaska. 

Performance: Nothing. 

Promise: A change in our permanent im- 
migration laws to liberalize them and re- 
move the inequities and unfairness thereof. 

Performance: No change. The temporary 
Refugee Immigration Act to admit 217,000 
immigrants pver a 3-year period was part 
of the Democratic program and was enacted 
Only because of Democratic support. 

Promise; To conserve the natural resources 
of the Nation. 

Performance: Submerged oil lands given 
away. This was promised by the Republi- 
can candidate and he was supported by 
southern Democrats who campaigned for re- 
election on that pledge. Public power, TVA, 
AEC, and soll conservation programs gutted. 
Rubber plants ordered sold, RFC assets, in- 
cluding defense plants, ordered disposed of. 

Promise: Encouragment and improvement 
of health and education programs. 

Performance: Cutting the budgets for 
these p ams. 

Promise: A comprehensive civil-rights pro- 
gram. 

Performance: Nothing. 
Changes that we got even though not 
romised: 


p: S 

First. Hard money, that is, money that 
is harder to get. 

Second. Higher interest rates on Govern- 
ment bonds, thus increasing the cost of Gov- 
ernment and the burden of the taxpayer; 
higher rates on mortgages; higher rates on 
Consumer's financing; higher rates on veter- 
an's loans; higher rates on business loans; 
higher rates on State and municipal loans; 
higher rates on farmer’s loans; higher rates 
on auto loans. 

Third. Depreciation of Government. bonds, 
some are selling as low as 92 cents on the 
dollar. 

Fourth. Destruction of the public-housing 
Program. 

Fifth. Impairment of the morale of civil 
service employees by Executive orders emas- 
culating the merit system. 

Sixth. Decrease in veterans’ benefits. 

In sharp contrast to all of the foregoing 
ls the conduct of the responsible Democratic 
Members of the Congress. 

They offered bills to implement their party 
Platform, They could get no hearings from 
committees controlled by the majority party. 

They offered bills and amendments to bills 
to effectuate the President's program to the 
extent that it coincided with the Democratic 
Program. 

The press, time after time, referred to the 
Passage of such bills as “Eisenhower vic- 
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tories.” Actually they were part and parcel 
of the Democratic platform. They could 
never have been enacted without Democratic 
votes, In most instances there were more 
Democrats than Republicans yoting for those 
measures. 

Notable among these measures were, first, 
extension of the President's power to reor- 
ganize the executive departments—tf he does 
not economize in that fleld, the responsibil- 
ity is solely his; second, establishment of the 
Cabinet post of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; third, rejection of the cut in funds for 
REA; fourth, prevention of the weakening of 
civil service; fifth, rejection of cut in funds 
for soil conservation; sixth, resortation of 
funds for ald to schools; seventh, continu- 
ance of a nonpolitical Tariff Commission; 
elghth, extension of Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Authority; ninth, prohibiting arbi- 
trary denial of medical care to veterans; 
tenth, authorization and appropriation of 
moneys for foreign aid; eleventh, extension 
of the mutual-security program; twelfth, gift 
of wheat to starving Pakistanians; thir- 
teenth, admission of 217,000 immigrants over 
3-year period. 

That is the record to date. 

Even if President Eisenhower should not 
acknowledge that his program could never 
have been enacted without Democratic votes, 
we in the Democratic Party will continue to 
vote for what we believe is in the best inter- 
ests of our country. 

In the not too distant future, the elec- 
torate will have an opportunity to voice its 
approval or disapproval of the changes it got 
and of the changes it did not get. 

Until then, we will do our duty as we see 
it—let the chips fall where they may. 

To SECURE THESE RIGHTS THE Ficnt Must Go 
On 
(Extension of remarks of Hon, ABRAHAM J. 

Murer, of New York, in the House of Rep-. 

resentatives, Thursday, August 19, 1954) 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Speaker, at the close of 
the first session of this Congress, on August 
3. 1953, I reviewed for my constituents the 
accomplishments, and lack thereof, of our 
distinguished body. I pointed out the great 
divergence between the pledges and promises 
by the Republican Party and its presidential 
candidate in 1952 and their performance or 
lack thereof as the majority party in power 
in 1953. 

Another legislative year has now gone by. 
It is time again to take a look. Perhaps not 
a new look, but certainly a good look, even 
though we know it will not look good. I in- 
tend today to reverse the usual form of stat- 
ing first the facts and then the conclusion. 

CONCLUSION 

When the 80th Congress was dubbed the 
worst Congress of history, our contempo- 
rarles overlooked that worse than a do- 
nothing Congress” is a Congress that does 
nothing but give away the birthright of a 
nation. - 

The 83d Congress and this Republican ad- 
ministration have earned the right to be 
charged with doing nothing but giving away 
the people’s rights and property. * 

The balance of this report will be devoted 
to documentation of the foregoing conclu- 
sion, 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

This is an excellent time to refresh our 
memories with a quotation from our Declara- 
tion of Independence of these immortal 
words: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
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that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their health and 
happiness.“ 

Those principles have been written into our 
Constitution as rights accorded to our citi- 
zens, and with restrictions against any im- 
pairment by executive, judicial, or legisla- 
tive action. 

If they are to be changed, that change can 
be accomplished only by constitutional 
amendment. 

Nevertheless, we have seen during these 
last 2 years, a complete disregard of those 
basic concepts. 

Fear runs wild, and hysteria has taken 
over, 

Laws have been enacted in violation of 
article I of the Constitution, prohibiting ex 
post facto laws and bills of attainder, 

Laws and executive orders violative of the 
Bill of Rights, as contained in our Consti- 
tution, have been enacted and promulgated. 

I have done my best to resist such ut- 
terly un-American conduct, first, because it 
is fundamentally wrong and second, be- 
cause it strengthens our enemies and 
weakens our will to withstand their totali- 
tarian philosophy. 

I favor the right, under safeguard of court 
order or search warrant, to obtain evidence, 
even by wiretapping, to convict criminals. 
I opposed the bili to give the right to use 
such evidence previously obtained without 
court order or search warrant. 

I favor empowering the courts to require 
witnesses to testify in criminal proceedings 
by granting them immunity where other- 
wise some other criminal might escape trial. 
I oppose giving that right to Congress, be- 
cause Congress is a legislative body and not 
a court. Congress is supposed to investi- 
gate solely for the purpose of legislating; 
it is not the FBI; it is not a grand jury; it 
is not a petty jury: it is not a judge; it is 
not a prosecutor; it is not a President with 
power to pardon. No legislative body in our 
entire American history has even been 
blocked from legislating because a witness 
or group of witnesses refused to testify, 

The. best evidence that I am correct in 
that statement is that despite witnesses 
who have refused to testify about com- 
munism, the Congress has, nevertheless, 
enacted a law finding that the Communist 
Party is not a political party but a criminal 
conspiracy. 

I agree with the finding, but urged that 
the law was a very bad one because it 
usurps the function of the judiciary. 

The bill to outlaw the Community Party 
violates every principle of good government. 
Aside from being a bill of attainder and an 
ex post facto law, it denies not only free 
speech but free thought; it denies the right 
of assembly and the right of petition for 
redress of wrongs. It is a completely totall- 
tarian technique. é 

The manner in which these bilis were 
foisted upon the Congress was eyen worse, 
Not only was gag rule imposed by limita- 
tion of debate, but they were brought be- 
fore the House without having had adequate 
hearings, without reports for guidance of 
the Members, without copies of the bills, 
and under rules permitting no amendments, 

That is the horribly terrifying manner In 
which a heretofore deliberative body struck 
down our liberties and impaired our free- 
dom by pushing through in the closing days 
of this session bills which do violence to the 
things for which men and women have 
9 3 hat pps 
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now concede that the direct result has been 
the creation of an unhealthy atmosphere of 
fear and suspicion which may easily destroy 
the very vitals of good government. 
LIBERALISM VERSUS CONSERVATISM 


Our President has repeatedly told us that 
as to human yalues and human rights, he is 
liberal, but as to property and property 
rights, he is conservative. It sounds good. 
I wish it were true. I will not repeat here 
the many failures of President Eisenhower 
to perform the pledges of candidate Eisen- 
hower. They have been previously docu- 
mented. Let us today analyze what has hap- 
pened under our President's leadership and 
thereby make apparent his and the Repub- 
lican Party's fulfillment of the converse of 
his declared policy. 

OPERATION GIVEAWAY, OR BUNDLES FOR 
LIONAIRES 


The gift of the submerged-oil lands was 
camoufiaged as a return to certain States 
of their property. You cannot return to a 
State what it never had. The US. Supreme 
Court three times ruled that these lands 
and rights never belonged to any State. As 
a matter of fact, most of them were bought 
with funds from the U.S. Treasury. 

If Congress and the President had not 
given them away for the benefit of the big 
oil companies and not the few States in- 
volved as is claimed, the revenues from those 
lands would have been used to educate the 
children of every State of the Union. 


OUR NATIONAL RESOURCES: CREEPING FAVOR- 
ITISM 


The Nation's resources have been the sub- 
ject of a whole series of gigantic giveaways, 
beginning with the offshore oll bill en- 
dorsed by President Eisenhower. 

Perhaps the most incredible giveaway of all, 
deals with atomic energy. The people of 
the country have spent $12 billion of their 
tax money in developing an atomic-energy 
program. The Eisenhower administration 
and the Republican-controlled Congress, 
however, chose to set the wheels in motion 
for giving away the rights to atomic energy 
to the few private power monopolies. The 
most fantastic Republican proposition was 
the Dixon-Yates contract whereby a cer- 
tain private group was granted contract 
rights to power without competitive 
bidding; it was arbitrarily selected for the 
benefit, although other firms offered to do 
the job more cheaply. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration even offered to pay all their 
taxes for them and guarantee them against 
any loss. I am proud of my vote against the 
atomic energy giveaway. 

The efforts to dispose of our synthetic- 
rubber and tin-smelting plants and the at- 
tempt to wreck TVA and our entire public 
power program, are more of the giveaway 
philosophy in action. 

MONEY; HARDER TO GET 


I spent considerable time and effort in 
opposing the Republican giveaway to bank- 
ers through higher interest rates. The so- 
called hard-money policy actually made 
money harder to get. Republican bankers 
took over the Treasury Department and 
promptly proceeded to raise the interest 
rate to the highest level since 1933. They 
sold Government bonds below par value to 
bankers who profited immensely from un- 
oroare go cana interest rates. I joined 

other rs of Congress in 
testing this giveaway to bankers, 8 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD are 
quite numerous on this subject. 

Not only did this hard-money policy con- 
stitute excessive profit for bankers, but it 
was perhaps the principal cause of the re- 
cession we have had. With interest rates 
excessively high, consumers and small-busi- 
ness men could not borrow money. As a 
result. mass unemployment occurred, caus- 
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ing a serious recession because of a lack of 
consumer purchasing power to buy the 
products of American industry. 

The Eisenhower administration was dis- 
astrously slow in taking action against this 
recession; indeed, we still have close to 4 
million Americans unemployed, with many 
more in jobs at only part time. Because of 
our constant pounding, the administration 
finally reversed itself and repudiated the 
hard-money policy, although its evil effects 
are regrettably still with us. 

Call me a prophet of gloom, Mr. President. 
But it is your Secretary of Commerce who 
says that the gross national production is 
down 89 billion from 1953 to 1954, and it is 
your Federal Reserve Board that says that 
industrial production is down $12 billion 
from 1953 to 1954. 


VETERANS’ RIGHTS 


Part of the liberal Republican policies was 
the increase of interest rates on veterans’ 
mortgages. This was among the very first 
accomplishments of this administration. 

As soon as we achieved a reversal of the 
hard-money policy, I started a campaign to 
decrease the veterans’ loan interest rates to 
what they had been. 

The chairman of the Veterans“ Affairs 
Committee, on the floor of the House, 
promised me such legislation would be en- 
acted. 

It has not even been reported to the Con- 
gress. 

We did succeed in enacting a bill to in- 
crease veteran's pensions by 5 percent. Lib- 
eral, indeed. A monthly pension of 650 is 
now $52.50. 

But all veterans’ services—medical care, 
hospitalization, and the like—have been cut 
and cut more than 5 percent. 

That was not being illiberal as to humans; 
it was being conservative as to money. 

I have consistently supported measures 
to adequately compensate our Armed Forces 
and veterans for the sacrifices they make in 
the Nation's behalf. I have introduced bills 
providing free postage on letters to and from 
members of our Armed Forces, extra com- 
pensation for prisoners of the Korean war, 
income tax exemption for members of the 
Armed Forces, and various adjustments to 
secure equitable pensions, compensation, 
and retirement pay. 


THE CONSUMER'S POCKETBOOK AND THE 
FARMERS’ PLIGHT 


During these 2 years of Republicanism, 
the cost of living has reached an alitime 
high, as any shopper can testify and as Gov- 
ernment statistics prove in black and white. 
Coupled with this record high cost of living 
have been the hardships caused by the re- 
cession, co that many millions of Americans 
have suffered reductions in their standard of 
living. 

Particularly pernicious has been the price 
of food. Consumers are forced to pay twice 
for their food, first in their tax bill to the 
Government and then in the marketplace. 
There is something radically wrong with the 
present agricultural program, as I have often 
said In Congress. Official reports show that 
food prices to the consumer have actually 
risen, while prices to farmers have declined. 

Yet the Republican leadership has done 
nothing to remedy this situation. The only 
solution the Secretary of Agriculture offers 
is to reduce farmers’ incomes below their 
present level, despite his claim that no 
appreciable reduction in consumer food 
prices will result. The proposal I have made 
is to try the Brannan plan for all agricul- 
ture, which Candidate Eisenhower termed 
“moral bankruptcy,” but which President 
Eisenhower has instituted for the wool in- 
dustry. 

The President and his agriculture experts 
pretend that a flexible price support pro- 
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will reduce prices to the consumer 
and increase income to the farmer. 

They continue in that fallacious claim 
even after they have proved themselves 
wrong. 

We have never had rigid but only flexible 
price supports for the dairy industry. 

One of the first things done by our Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, with the hearty approval 
of our President, was to drop price supports 
for this industry from 90 percent of parity 
to 75 percent. 

Result: The farmer is getting less and the 
consumer is paying more. 

That is not caused by any failure of the 
cut in prices to seep through. 

Iam talking about milk produced one day 
and sold the next day for which the farmer 
receives less and the consumer pays more. 

How can they urge that any different re- 
sult can come from products that will be 
stored for long periods of time? 

Do not be fooled by any pretense that 
we will store less of the staples or basic 
commodities. 

On the basis of the representations of the 
President and his Secretary of Agriculture 
that we will store more, this very session 
of Congress increased the buying, lending, 
and storing authority of the President and 
his Department of Agriculture from $614 
billion to $10 billion. That is in addition 
to all the billions to be taken out of storage 
and not charged to the authorization. 

LABOR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

One of the most important Republican 
pledges was amendment of the Taft-Hartley 
law. I favored the elimination of the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s repressive measures against 
organized labor. I have always sought to 
promote legislation fair to labor and man- 
agement. 

But, as you may remember, President 
Eisenhower reversed himself when he re- 
fused to go along with the Secretary of 
Labor Durkin’s program for labor legislation, 
which followed Candidate Eisenhower's 
promises. Mr. Durkin resigned. The Re- 
publican leadership did not allow Congress to 
pass on the bills seeking to right the wrongs 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I sponsored a number of bilis in the labor 
field, but as usual the Republican leadership 
did nothing. One called for equal pay for 
equal work and an end to discriminatory 
wage practices against women. Still another 
case where the Republicans did nothing was 
the minimum wage. My bill called for an 
increase in the minimum wage from 75 cents 
to $1 an hour. Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
agreed there should be an increase, but 
President Eisenhower's economic report flatly 
opposed one. 

The most serious problems in this field 
is that apparently the Republican Party is 
not concerned over the tremendous loss of 
earnings of the wage earners of our country. 
I have called attention to the millions of 
Americans without jobs, largely due to the 
administration's hard-money policy, and to 
the millions more earning smaller wages and 
working only part time. 

In the present Congress. I have been a 
cosponsor of H.R. 9430, the Forand bill, deal- 
ing with unemployment-compensation 
standards. I introduced H.R. 1270 to permit 
an increase in earnings without loss of social 
security benefits. My bill, H.R. 1277, called 
for income-tax exemption on annuities and 
pensions, a principle adopted in part in the 
new tax law. 

This administration takes credit for enact- 
ment of a broader social-security law, but 
soft-pedals the fact that this was a New 
Deal-Fair Deal measure that was supported 
and fought for by Democrats during all the 
years Republicans were resisting it as creep- 
ing socialism. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND HOUSING 


I have always insisted that effective Gov- 
ernment action must be taken to improve the 
Rational health, Proper medical care must 
be put within the reach of every American. 
It is a duty of the Government to assure that 
and to do it without socializing medicine. 

_ . Yet the Bisenhower budget cut cancer re- 
Search 28 percent, heart disease research 33 
percent, and the National Institutes of 
Health allotment 34 percent. 

The so-called health reinsurance bill, the 
administration proposed, merely came to the 
ald of certain insurance companies, and did 
Nothing for the health of the individual 
American man, woman, and child. The only 
Public health in the bill was in its title. It 
made neither health nor insurance available 
to any citizen. 

A similar situation was the Republican 
housing bill, which I called “a sham and a 
fraud upon the American people.” I have 
long maintained a particular interest in pub- 
lic housing, and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
is repiete with my attempts to try to provide 
decent housing for all Americans. I pro- 
Posed amendments to legislation to deal with 
FHA abuses, but Republicans joined as a 
Unit to vote them down, as they did my éf- 
forts to prevent discrimination against mi- 
nority groups and to provide low interest 
rates on housing loans and veterans’ home 
loans. 

However, the Republican leadership in- 
sisted on guaranteeing excessive profits for 
builders and lenders and blocked my efforts 
and those of my colleagues to write into law 
even the minimum number of public-housing 
Units requested by the President. 

Here too, the only public housing in the 
bul was in the title. I think it is outrageous 
that the people of this country should be 
denied an opportunity to live in decent 
shelter, 

The so-called housing bill passed this year 
Prevents any new public housing and ef- 
fectually kills the program. The same bill, 
however, makes it easier for the bankers, 
Wortgage lenders, and bullders to get richer. 
It contains no real safeguards against a 
repetition of the FHA scandals now filling the 
hewspapers. It does contain a proyision sub- 
Sidizing the mortgage lenders, guaranteeing 
them not only against loss, but also a profit, 
all at Government risk. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: BEWITCHED, BOTHERED, 

AND BEWILDERED 


The present world situation is one of crisis, 
and I have wholeheartedly supported the 
administration’s continuation of the bi- 
Partisan policies initiated by prior Demo- 
cratic administrations, including the point 
4 program and foreign aid. I have urged the 
atrengthening of our greatest potential in- 
strument for peace, the United Nations. 

Our position in world affairs, however, has 
worsened markedly under Republican lead- 
ership. World communism has increased, 
and we have lost much of the good will 
Painstakingly built up by Democratic ad- 
Ministrations with the non- Communist na- 
tions of the world. The present adminis- 
tration has cut our military strength and 
has foolishly tried to compensate for it by a 
Series of transparently hypocritical slogans. 

No one knows where we stand on any- 
thing. If you add up all the pronounce- 
ments made by the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and assorted 
Republican leaders, the sum total is bluff 
and backtalk, threat and retreat. 

If the matter were not so very serious, 
we could sing "Bewitched, Bothered, and Be- 
Wildered.”” We have learned a bitter lesson 
that Indochina could not be saved by the 
threats of Mr. Dulles and his colleagues. The 
Situation in the Far East is bad. 

The same muddled thinking is causing the 
Situation in the Near East to worsen from 
day to day. This administration refuses to 
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recognize that an enemy of a friend cannot 
be a friend and that you do not arm one who 
may use the arms against your friend, 

I opposed the Bricker amendment, which 
would paralyze the President’s right to con- 
duct our foreign affairs. 

I have supported the extension of recipro- 
cal trade agreements and lower tariffs to 
aid our allies, even though the President 
backed down from the request he had termed 
“essential.” 

I have tried to build up friendly relations 
with the Latin American Republics, and with 
Italy, whose late Premier Alcide de Gasperi 
I had the pleasure of greeting on his visit 
here in 1951. 

I have striven for peace in the Near East 
and the proper ‘development of that new 
addition to the family of free nations, Israel. 


OPERATION TAKEAWAY; GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


I have long felt that the Government 
should act as a model employer, and I have 
been deeply distressed by the methods of 
the present Republican administration as 
regards civil service. Aside from the repre- 
hensible “numbers game” reflecting on many 
loyal civil servants, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has conducted the crudest sort of 
spoils system in taking away the jobs of Gov- 
ernment employees for political reasons. 

I have opposed the transfer of Government 
agencies from the New York and Brooklyn 
areas for political reasons, such as the Quar- 
termaster Purchasing Agency and the diver- 
sion of contracts from the Brooklyn Naval 
Yard. I have sponsored bills to extend Fed- 
eral compensation coverage to civil defense 
workers, for longevity step Increases in the 
civil-service scale, to exempt compensation 
and pensions from income tax, to excuse 
Government employees from work to permit 
them time to vote in elections, and similar 
measures aimed at making the Government 
an employer of which every citizen can be 
proud. 

I realize full well the inadequate salaries 
paid civil servants, and I have supported 
proposed increases. Having worked as a 
railway mail clerk, I know the hardships of 
postal employees, and on their behalf have 
testified before the House Committee on the 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

It is nothing less than reprehensible to 
deny postal and Federal employees a 5-per- 
cent increase in their pay. From the Presi- 
dent down, every Republican concedes that 
these loyal men and women are underpaid. 

To deny them a pay increase unless we 
simultaneously provide additional revenue is 
a fraud and a sham. The subsidy given to 
business, by the Post office Department 
alone, exceeds the entire amount of such in- 
crease, The dividend tax exemption alone 
exceeds the cost of such a pitifully inade- 
quate increase. The additional depreciation 
tax cut to big business is about double that 
cost. 

Conservative policy indeed, as to wages 
for the underpald and liberal, as to tax cuts 
for the greedy. 

IMMIGRATION 

The inequities of our present immigration 
laws make a mockery of the splendid in- 
scription on the base of the Statue of Liberty 
in New York Harbor. I was happy to serve 
as a cosponsor with Senator LEHMAN and 
many other Members of Congress of a bill 
designed to rewrite completely our immi- 
gration laws and to remove every trace of 
bigotry therefrom. 

In addition, I introduced a bill calling for 
240,000 special visas during the fiscal year 
1953-54, and have sponsored many private 
bills for the relief of my constituents and 
their families. 

In this field, as in so many others, the 
fight must go on, and I am confident that 
someday the faults of our present immi- 
gration system will be corrected. They 
still remain under President Eisenhower's 
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administration, although candidate Eisen- 
hower pledged prompt reform. 
TAXES: THE TRICKLE-DOWN BILL 


Surely no part of the activities of govern- 
ment is more important than taxation—and 
it is In this field that we find the most glar- 
ing and inequitable giveaway. 

Ninety-two percent of American families 
have good reason to be unhappy about the 
Republican tax blll that is now the law of 
the land, for they do not own any corpo- 
ration stock. This Republican Congress and 
administration, however, have given tax 
benefits to the 8 percent of American families 
who do, In fact, the Republican program of 
“bundles for billionaires". y beneñts 
only six-tenths of 1 percent of American 
families, who own 80 percent of all publicly 
held stock, 

The new Republican tax law provides bene- 
fits for stockholders, to the detriment of 
those Americans who earn their income 
through the sweat of their brow, Let us take 
as an example two families, each with hus- 
band, wife, and 1 child, and an income of 
$5,000. One of these two families has an 
income consisting entirely of wages or sal- 
ary; its income tax will be $420. The other 
family, with income entirely from stock 
dividends, will pay an income tax of only 
$328. Thus unearned income is to be taxed 
less than earned income of the same size. 

Of course, the tax difference increases 
greatly as income increases. Seventy-three 
and seven-tenths percent of taxpayers with 
incomes over $25,000 reported dividend re- 
ceipts, while only 4.5 percent of taxpayers 
with incomes under $5,000 did so. It is 
primarily those with incomes of $10,000 or 
more per year who report dividend receipts. 
I might point out further that the Eisen- 
hower administration asked for much 
greater benefits for stockholders, but Demo- 
crats in Congress managed to cut them down, 

This Republican tax bill gives corpora- 
tions, and the 20 percent of American tax- 
payers with Incomes over $5,000, 77 percent 
of the total tax benefits. The 80 percent of 
American taxpayers with incomes less than 
$5,000 get only 23 percent of tax relief, thanks 
to Republicanism, It seems that the basis 
for Republican taxation is the old “trickle- 
down” idea, which we thought had disap- 
peared forever; it gives the wealthy the bene- 
fit of tax relief although they need it least, 
in the hope that some of the benefit will 
trickle down to the great mass of the people. 
I am proud of my vote against the “trickle- 
down“ tax bill. 

I believe in giving tax rellef to those who 
need it most. Ever since 1948 I have intro- 
duced resolutions calling for an increase in 
personal exemptions to $3,500 for heads of 
families as the first step in reducing taxes. 
But of course this was in conflict with the 
policy of the Republicans in control who 
insists on giving tax preference to those 
wealthy enough not to need it. One of my 
proposals, however, was partially carried into 
effect; An exemption will be provided for the 
first $1,200 of retirement income. Another 
of my proposals galned some ground, too; 
child-care allowances were provided, but 
much less than adequate and much less than 
I called for in my bill. 

One further fact should be mentioned here 
about taxes, because Republicans are very 
unlikely to mention it themselves; the gen- 
eral 10-percent decrease in individual taxes 
that became effective the first of this year 
was by a Democratic and 
signed by a Democratic President, The Re- 
publican tax bill is the one benefiting the 
well-to-do, and that is the giveaway I op- 


Please understand, I am not opposed to 
eliminating double taxation. But I insist 
that inequities be remedied equally. The 
taxpayer earning interest on a. savings ac- 
count is entitled to the same relief as a tax- 
payer receiving dividends on stock, Further- 
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more, if we cannot remove all inequities be- 
cause we will lose too much revenue, do not 
select one class as against another. 

Do not increase and continue depreciation 
and depletion allowances at the expense of 
the wage earner. If we cannot save taxes 
for all, save taxes for him first. He spends 
all his earnings almost as fast he gets them. 
That is what makes for prosperity. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND BROTHERHOOD 


Unfortunately, the Republican leadership 
defeated my efforts to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in regard to public housing projects, and 
did nothing about my measures to prevent 
Federal aid to National Guard units practic- 
ing discrimination and to secure similar acts 
to guarantee civil rights for all. 

I have always recognized the role of re- 
ligion in life, and I have been privileged to 
participate In many religious and interfalth 
activities. 

Although I recognize the separation of 

church and state guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution, I appreciate that the fundamental 
principles of civil rights are based on the 
brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of 
God. 
We can legislate on these principles in- 
telligently only if we understand them. 
We understand them only if we know 
religion. 

That is why I constantly direct my col- 
leagues’ attention to the activities of all 
religious groups and do my utmost to stir 
them into action against all antireligious 
groups and activities. 

In opposing McCarthyism and in deploring 
the current wave of hysteria in this country 
largely inspired thereby, I do not lessen my 
hatred of communism and all its works. My 
constituents may well remember the cam- 
paign of 1948 when my opponent was Lee 
Pressman, once described as the No. 1 Com- 
munist of the country. In that year the 
Communists spent a quarter of a million 
dollars trying to defeat me, and I was 
viciously attacked because of my vigorous 
anticommunism. I am happy to associate 
myself with the remarks of the Most 
Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, auxiliary bishop 
of Chicago and a leading Roman Catholic 
churchman and genuine anti-Communist. 
He said, among other things: 

“I take it that a genuine anti-Communist 
is one who despises the court methods of 
the Communists. I take it he hates the 
Communist idea that one is guilty until 
proved innocent. I take it that the genuine 
anti-Communist is one who above all be- 
lieves in the democratic procedures and is 
willing to stand by them, even in the face 
of great temptations to lose one’s temper 
and to lose one's faith in the methods of 
freemen.” 

I am proud to stand alongside him in 
this vital fight for our civil liberties. 


I am the only Member of any Congress 
who had an opponent who dared to avail 
himself of the privilege of running for 
office under the name and emblem of the 
Communist Party. 

Iam also proud of the autographed photo- 
graph given me by one of the great states- 
men of the free anti-Communist world, the 
late Premier Alcide de Gasper! of Italy, for 
my efforts in behalf of Italy’s fight against 
communism. Indeed, when I think that a 
certain Senator first discovered communism 
in 1950, 2 years after I had opposed and de- 
feated communism in a congressional elec- 
tion; when I think of my votes for foreign 
aid to bolster the anti-Communist allies of 
this country and the contrast with his votes 
against all foreign ald; when I think of his 
apparent objective, the catching of headlines 
rather than Communists, and the demoraliz- 
ing effect of his wave of fear, then I am cer- 
tain that even my humble efforts have done 
more against communism than his ever will. 
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I have called attention to the McCarthy- 
ite actions of the staff of the Reece investi- 
gating committee, branding as communistic 
the encyclicals of two Popes of the Catholic 
Church. I have opposed—even when almost 
alone—the serious threats to our civil lib- 
erties posed by actions taken during a wave 
of hysteria, when some legislators abdicated 
their responsibilities because of fear. In 
my position, I have been happy to coincide 
with the views of J. Edgar Hoover, Chicf 
of the FBI, and Judge Harold Medina, who 
presided over the trial which resulted in the 
conviction of the top Communists of the 
country. 

THE FOLKS BACK HOME 


It is with mixed humility and pride that 
I present this report. It is with humility, 
because I recognize my responsibility as a 
servant of my constituents and of the public 
interest. It is with pride, because I have 
never failed to carry out a campaign pledge, 
and because I have consistently striven to 
serve the public interest as I saw it to be. 

My services have always been at the dis- 
posal of my constituents, I have never failed 
to try to help with their individual problems 
so far as I was able to do so. I joined with 
my colleagues in trying to keep local Federal 
services operating efficiently and at a maxi- 
mum. 

While I do not expect the electorate to 
agree with me at all times on all matters, 
at least we will make every effort to under- 
stand one another so that our respect for 
each other will survive our disagreement. 

That is the American way. 


HOBGOBLINS AND REALITIES z 


(Estension of remarks of Hon. ABRAHAM J. 
MuLTe?, of New York, in the House of 
Representatives, Tuesday, Aug. 2, 1955) 


Mr, Mutter. Mr. Speaker, before the start 
of our legislative session, the President had 
great misgivings about the coming months. 
He reprimanded the voters of the Nation 
because they chose to send Democrats to 
Congress, while the administration was of 
the opposing political faith. He forecast 
that a Republican administration would not 
have the support of a Democratic Congress. 
During the 1954 congressional campaign, he 
even foresaw the possibility of a cold war 
within Goyernment which could destroy the 
Nation’s unity at this crucial time. 

The same kind of talk from a Democratic 
President would have been labeled in the 
one-party press either as intended to scare 
our people or as an insult to our intelligence. 
Coming from the leader of the Republican 
Party, that same part of our American press 
repeated the reckless charge as though it 
were unimpeachable gospel. 

How disappointing it must be to them to 
find that the hobgoblins and the gremlins 
disappeared into thin air even before the 
84th Congress opened. 

Now that the first session of this Congress 
has closed, the American people are entitled 
to the full story. 

Even though an ardent Democrat, I will 
not pretend that none of my Democratic col- 
leagues made any mistakes, nor that there 
was no occasion when some of my Republi- 
ean colleagues did vote right. I do proclaim, 
however, as loudly as I can, that my Demo- 
cratic colleagues voted right more frequently 
than my Republican colleagues and con- 
versely, that the Republicans voted wrong 
more frequently than the Democrate—too 
frequently for the good of our country. 

Let us now proceed to analyze the record, 

The President greatly underestimated the 
caliber and character of the Democratic ma- 
jority. He now admits that the political re- 
sponsibility of the Democratic-controlied 
Congress made the succeses of this session 
possible. The proof of Democratic leader- 
ship and support—the willingness to lay 
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aside political antagonism and jealousies— 
is a part of the record. 

It is with great pleasure that I review 
these accomplishments. Im doing so, we 
must have in mind that what is right or 
wrong is not determined by who sponsors a 
proposal, nor by which party supports it. 
The determination must be based on the 
sole test of what is best for the greatest 
number of our people. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: UNITY AND STRENGTH 


Nowhere is the story of cooperation and 
responsibility better illustrated than in the 
areas of foreign policy and national defense. 
The world situation threatens to remain a 
precarious one for many years to come, Al- 
though the great ideological conflicts be- 
tween East and West show some indication 
of being eased, few are shortsighted enough 
to believe that the alms of international 
communism have changed so completely in 
so short a time, If these differences between 
East and West cannot be settled or at least 
compromised, the alternative is a global 
atomic war from which no side could emerge 
victorious. While urging thorough explora- 
tion of every path that might lead to world 
peace, the Democratic Party stood as one 
man in fayor of keeping our guard up and 
our defenses strong enough to withstand a 
sneak attack. In our system of Government 
the President and his State Department must 
assume the leadership in the realm of inter- 
national affairs. Congress responded by sup- 
porting them completely on every major 
issue. The President was authorized to use 
U.S. military forces in defending Formosa 
and the nearby Pescadores Islands. Execu- 
tive agreements were ratified establishing a 
mutual-defense treaty with Nationalist 
China and a NATO-type defense alliance for 
southeast Asia, 

Despite overwhelming sentiment in the 
Congress for it, the executive branch of our 
Government took no firm or realistic step 
toward establishing permanent peace in the 
Near East. 

The occupation of Germany was ended so 
that she could be armed and brought into 
the European defense system. Austria was 
teestablished as an independent and demo- 
cratic state. 

To carry out our foreign policy aims, Con- 
gress authorized $3.2 billion for economic 
and military aid to foreign countries, 

To encourage the benefits of international 
trade, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was extended for 3 years so that the Presi- 
dent has the full authority to continue his 
efforts to promote our foreign affairs. A bill 
simplifying our complicated and outmoded 
system of customs definition, classification, 
and rate structure was passed by the House 
of Representatives and awaits Senate ap- 
proval in the next session of Congress, 

A manpower reserve program was put into 
effect which provides for a trained military 
reserve of 3,900,000 men by 1959. Such a 
program, the President told us, will avoid the 
cost and inconvenience of a large standing 
Army, while at the same time providing for 
the national defense. It was necessary, 
nevertheless, to extend the selective service 
law for 4 more years, including the draft 
of doctors and dentists for 2 more years, I 
am far from satisfied with elther of these 
laws, but believe they are the best compro- 
mise we could get at this time. 

Atomic energy projects were authorized to 
the extent of $237 million for research facili- 
ties and actual production of atomic peace- 
time projects, as well as atomic weapons. 
Funds were also authorized for the expansion 
of existing aeronautical research, for con- 
struction of foreign military bases and hous- 
ing, and for a billion-dollar Navy shipbuſld- 
ing program. 

The only issue on which Congress and the 
administration clashed was the relatively 
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minor one involving Marine Corps manpower. 
Congress refused to bow to the Republican 
demand for a 22,000-man cut in this impor- 
tant military unit. 

All in all, the Democratic Congress was 
happy to follow a foreign-policy program 
Whose principles were enunciated by Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary of State Acheson 
Several years ago. The result has been asat- 
isfying one. American prestige has grown 
abroad, the cold war tensions have lessened, 
if only temporarily, and a period of diplo- 
Matic negotiation has been vigorously begun. 

ocratic support, far from being absent, 

has been consistently greater than the sup- 

Port of the President's own party. Because 

Of this support, the United States has been 

able to demonstrate its strength and unity. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION FOR THE MANY AND NOT 
THE FEW 


In domestic matters, of course, there was 
no comparable need for unanimity of think- 
ing. The Democratic majority acted accord- 
Ing to its political and economic principles 
and clashed with the administration where 
there was substantial difference. Once again, 
however, Mr. Eisenhower's forecast of a cold 
War was completely unfounded. The Demo- 
cratic opposition to administration policies 
Was as intelligent and high-minded as it was 
determined. There was no opposition merely 
for opposttion's sake. 

In the area of social legislation, several of 
the administration's proposals were exten- 
Stons of earlier New Deal and Fair Deal ideas. 

found ,enthusiastic Democratic sup- 

Port as far as they went—but often they did 
not go nearly far enough. Increased railroad 
retirement benefits, better FHA mortgage 
insurance coverage, and improved surplus 
disposal to schools and hospitals 

Were implementations of the Democratic pro- 
Sram. Other parts of the administration 
program. however, proved quite inadequate. 

Aminimum wage proposal of 90 cents per 
hour, unreal at a time of high prices and 
general prosperity, was changed to a 61 min- 
imum. This increase over the old 75-cents 
Minimum will help keep industries from 
running away to the South and West where 
labor Is so much cheaper, as well as preserve 
A decent wage for all American workers. 

important, it raises the standard of liv- 
ing of all our citizens, nationally and not 
Sectionally. 

The administration’s housing bilt asked for 
Only 35,000 public housing unifs and made 
them well-nigh impossible of construction 
by improper restrictions. Congress increased 
the low-rent provisions by 10,000 additional 
Units and eased the requirements to enable 
More extensive and better balanced housing 
Projects. Such liberalization of the law is 
necessitated by the acute housing shortage 
and the slum clearance needs of our urban 
centers, 

To cure the unfortunate polio vaccine mix- 
Up, Congress authorized $2 million more 
than was asked by the President. In addi- 
tion, all necessary funds are to be made 
Avallable to the States to purchase enough 
vaccine for one-third of all the unvaccinated 
children, plus all expectant mothers. A more 
extensive and a better program was opposed 
by the administration as unnecessary and a 
Step toward socialized medicine. The threat 
Of a veto of the entire program effectually 
Prevented the enactment of control legisla- 
tion. Obviously, this administration is will- 
ing to risk black markets which may destroy 
the health of our people. 

In appropriations for general matters of 
health, education, and social welfare, the 
Congress added more than $17 million to the 
Eisenhower program. The Congress felt that 

were matters in which false economy 
Was extremely dangerous. We were not will- 
ing to bear the responsibility of holding back 
research programs on cancer, heart disease, 
arthritis, and mental health so that the 
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Federal budget might be a fraction of 1 per- 
cent lower. This, too, points up a basic dif- 
ference of philosophy. The Democrats be- 
Ueve in being liberal with money to conserve 
the health of our people. 

So too, an attempt to liberalize the social 
security laws and make the program more 
adequate to meet today’s problems was 
stoutly opposed by the Republican adminis- 
tration, The Democratic majority in the 
House of Representatives overwhelmingly 
passed a bill to lower retirement age for wo- 
men from 65 to 62, to allow disability bene- 
fits to 250,000 workers aged 50 or more, to 
continue disability benefits for children after 
age 18, and to extend coverage to the pro- 
fessions. Administration opposition in the 
Senate defeated this program there, al- 
though the need for such legislation has be- 
come more and more apparent in recent 
years. 

Throughout the consideration of these 
matters, the Republicans consistently showed 
themselves for what they are—a party dedi- 
cated to the few rather than the many; a 
party which is more interested in budgetary 
figures than human needs; a party seeking 
to carry out a minimal social program at a 
minimal expense. Plenty of lipservice, but 
no votes. 

BUSINESS AND TAXATION: THE LITTLE FISH IN A 
3 BIG POND 

The Eisenhower administration has time 
and again denied that it is an administra- 
tion of, by, and for big business. And yet 
the record clearly shows that almost all the 
major economic policies which seek to help 
the small businessman have originated 
among the Democratic Members of Con- 
gress and have been opposed by the Repub- 
Hean administration. 

The Small Business Administration, an 
agency dedicated to the plight of small busi- 
ness, was extended for 2 years. The admin- 
istration opposed any increase in its author- 
ized funds, The amount of any individual 
loan was increased to $260,000. These loans 
are intended for those deserving small busi- 
nessmen who cannot get help from regular 
bank sources. The disaster loan program 
and the small business participation in Goy- 
ernment procurement were strengthened. 
The lending function together with the help 
given to small business in getting a fair 
share of Government procurement contracts 
makes SBA one of the most important agen- 
cies to have been started in recent years. 

This is one of the few domestic policies, 
which in principle, has been consistently 
supported by both parties. 

Bills were passed to halt the growing 
monopolistic practices in business. The 
antitrust penalty for violation of the Sher- 
man Act was raised from $5,000 to $50,000. 
It was evident that $5,000 to a large corpora- 
tion is merely a petty-cash transaction 
which was no deterrent to such a potential 
violator. In addition, the House passed a 
bill to curb the influence of bank holding 
companies by requiring Federal approval of 
new bank aoquisitions by holding companies 
and requiring those companies to divest 
themselves of their nonbanking interests. 
This bill is designed to preserve the small 
independent bank as the banking unit best 
able to serve the interests of the small 
businessmen. In the area of taxes, most of 
the existing income, corporate and excess- 
profits taxes were extended for another 
year. The only important proposal for tax 
relief came from the Democratic side of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
Although this concerned a mere $20 cut in 
personal income taxes for each taxpayer and 
each dependent—relief aimed at the lowest- 
income bracket, yet equally fair to all in- 
come brackets—the Republican administra- 
tion forcefully rejected the idea and caused 
its defeat in the Senate after the House had 


given its approval. 
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ARMED SERVICES AND VETERANS: SOMETHING 


Thanks to Democratic support, the sery- 
iceman and veteran were not forgotten dur- 
ing the past few months, Those who were 
in the service as of January 31, 1955, were 
allowed to go on building up GI schooling 
benefits until discharged from the service. 
The Veterans“ Administration direct-ioan 
program was extended for another 2 years 
and was broadened to include home im- 
provements as well as home purchases. Dis- 
abled veterans, including those who fought 
in Korea, were given the privilege of start- 
ing purchase of a special automobile before 
October 1956. 

To help the buildup of a strong backbone 
of career servicemen—an essential supple- 
ment to the new military Reserve program— 
Congress raised the pay and created greater 
benefits for servicemen as an incentive to a 
military career. Finally, Congress decided 
to continue regular pay to the dependents 
and relatives of missing or captured men 
who had fought in Korea. 

The feefing was strong in the Congress that 
our Government should do as much as it 
could for the men who defend our country 
and are called upon to make great sacrifices. 
This program was both an expression of grati- 
tude of the American citizen and a means 
of compensation for their sacrifices. 

TRANSPORTATION: BUT NOT AT ANY COST 


The pressing need to bring the Nation's 
trans n system up to date was ap- 
parent to the leaders of both parties. Air- 
port construction was encouraged to the ex- 
tent of 6252 million in grants-in-aid to the 
States for 4 years. 

In advocating a nationwide highway-con- 
struction program, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration asked that the 10-year program be 
financed with special high-rate bonds. This 
would have involved at least $2.7 billion in 
unn interest payments to bankers 
and other bondholders. The administration 
proposal was another unfortunate example 
of special-interest legislation which the 
Democratic majority has refused to stomach. 
The Democratic majority almost unani- 
mously rejected this. They proposed in its 
place a system of user taxes on gasoline and 
tires, a plan by which those who benefited by 
the construction of the highways would pay 
their cost. Opposition to this proposal 
arose from many sources and the House de- 
feated the bill even though the Senate had 
given its approval. The Republican opposi- 
tion was almost unanimous. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES: MORE OF THE SAME 

With regard to the pay of Federal em- 
ployees, the administration insisted it would 
approve only a straight 5 percent increase, 
while conceding the employees were entitled 
to more. The Democrats once again felt 
this to be bad business and false economy, 
having in mind how much Government 
workers’ pay had lagged behind the cost- 
of-living increases and comparable wage in- 
creases among other workers throughout the 
country. We prevailed, though not to the 
full extent. Increased pay bills for more 
than the administration recommended were 
passed and approved. 

THE GIVEAWAYS! HIGHER AND MORE 


The minks are now sables. The 6-per- 
centers are 10-percenters. Teapot Dome 
was a drop in a bucket compared to Dixon- 
Yates. First they gave away our oil lands. 
Now they are trying to give away all the 
rest of our natural resources. 

The projects In which big business would 
not risk its stockholders’ money ath nos 
beginning to back the taxpayer - 
vestment. 80 the administration will now 
get the Government out of business by giy- 
ing to big business the taxpayers’ property. 

To help do this our Government now 
uses w. O. C. s. That is the old dollar-a-year 
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man. He now works for us “without com- 
pensation.” Big business pays him and 
lends him to the Government for nothing. 
For nothing to the taxpayer, but not for 
nothing to his private employer. He merely 
steers the Government business to his em- 
ployer. He sits in on all the high-level pol- 
icymaking conferences, either as the head of 
the department or as his consultant. Maybe 
he does not give his private employer any 
advance information, Maybe he does not 
write the specifications that only his private 
employer can bid on. Maybe I am speculat- 
ing. Then why did Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks refuse to tell a congressional com- 
mittee what his big business advisers do? 
Why was it necessary to employ as a top 
executive in the Container Division of that 
Department, the Washington “special rep- 
resentative,” on the payroll as such, of the 
country’s largest container corporation? 
The testimony showed this man knew noth- 
ing about the business. = 
The full story is being developed now and 
promises to be the biggest scandal of our 
history. ‘ 
THE FARMER AND THE CONSUMER: THEY NEED 
EACH OTHER 


I have supported the Democratic farm pro- 
gram because I am convinced that neither 
farmer nor consumer can prosper alone. 
They live and prosper together, or not at all. 

The Eisenhower farm program will destroy 
our country. 

Our warehouses are bursting at the seams. 
Some because they are overloaded. Others 
because this administration bought and paid 
for defective storage facilities. 

In various parts of the country there is 
unemployment so serious that our people are 
starving while surplus commodities in Goy- 
ernment warehouses are rotting away. 

Under 20 years of Democratic administra- 
tion, the farm program sustained losses of $1 
billion. In less than 2% years of Repub- 
lican administration the farm program lost 
$2% billion. 

In 20 years under the Democrats, the 
maximum authorization for the program 
was $6% billion. In 2% years under the 
Republicans, the Eisenhower administration 
increased it to $12 billion. 

If you do not think cheese smells, ask 
Secretary Benson to explain about the mil- 
lions of dollars he just handed to—no, not 
the farmers—to the big cheese processors. 


FISCAL POLICY: I HOPE YOU CAN ADD 


Candidate Eisenhower promised to balance 
the budget. Of course, you know he was 
fooling. President Eisenhower, thinking 
you took Candidate Eisenhower seriously, 
has hastened to explain that he did not say 
when. 

But he did promise as President, that if we 
inoreased the national debt limit in 1954 
to $281 billion, he would cut back the in- 
crease in 1955. In the last days of this ses- 
sion, he sent word to your Congress that he 
could not keep his promise and that we must 
give him another year in which to do what 
he sald needed only 1 year to do. 

Let us not be too hard on him. I think 
that you, too, would have trouble with that 
much money. I know that I would. 

MY OWN PROJECTS; SOMETHING FOR THE 

FUTURE 

Every Congressman has his own particular 
Interests that he hopes to see enacted. 
Throughout the years I have been able to 
gain the approval of many proposals while 
others still await congressional approval. 
Without attempting to set them forth in 
the order of their importance, some of the 
proposals I hope to see enacted in the near 
future are: low-income housing for the 
aged; a complete civil-rights program; re- 
vision of the refugee relief and immigration 
laws; no discrimination or segregation in 
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National Guard units; measures to keep 
racist and defamatory literature out of the 
mail; power to the President to act in health 
matters in case of a national emergency; 
strengthening of our antitrust laws to help 
keep the amall businessman as the backbone 
of our free-enterprise system; income-tax 
deductions for all educational expenses of 
dependents and exemptions for servicemen 
serving overseas; prevention of the giveaway 
programs of Government rights and prop- 
erty; free postage to and from members of 
the Armed Forces; a review of all disap- 
proved veterans’ claims by the U.S. Court of 
Claims; a sound and just security program 
that will weed out the disloyal, without de- 
stroying the loyal; a system of standby eco- 
nomic controls for the prevention of infla- 
tion; a system of allocations and priorities 
of fuel for emergencies; a Department of 
Civil Defense within the Department of De- 
fense, with strengthened authority; greater 
consideration of consumer problems by es- 
tablishing a congressional committee there- 
for, as well as an executive department to 
protect the consumer; better pay for Fed- 
eral employees; equal pay for equal work by 
women; and a code of ethics in Government 
for Government officials which, among other 
things, will prevent big business from ac- 
quiring our birthright. 
CONCLUSION: RESPONSIDILITY AND 
INTELLIGENCE 

The record of the Congress this year has 
been a mixed one. And this Is far from a 
complete record. It is merely a brief sum- 

Some of the more important legisla- 
tion that might have been enacted this year 
have been left until next year. 

The accomplishments, nevertheless, have 
been solid ones—the very opposite of what 
the Republican leaders told the American 
people to expect. 

The moral of this story may be simply 
stated; the opposition to the administration 
by the Democratic majority has been intelli- 
gent and responsible. Where differences 
have existed between administration and 
Congress there has been a give-and-take and 
compromise worthy of democratic institu- 
tions. The people of this country were not 
neglected by their Government in favor of 
partisan politics and petty jealousies. The 
Democrats of this country have a right to be 
proud of that record. 


REFLECTION Is GOOD ror THE POLITICAL SOUL 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. ABRAHAM J, 
MoLTER, of New York, in the House of 

Representatives, Friday, July 27, 1956) 

Mr. Morra. Mr. Speaker, 4 years ago a 
giant hoax was perpetrated on the American 
people. They were promised a new ap- 
proach to Government, one that truly was 
to represent them. In 1952, they were 
promised a world of peace and prosperity, 
lower taxes, higher wages, lower prices, and 
a balanced budget. The best business heads 
in America were to run our Government. 

Two years went by, and the disillusioned 
American people went back to their own 
party, the Democratic party, by electing a 
Democratic Congress. The administration 
moaned and warned of a partisan cold war, 
of a stalemate within the Government. 
President Eisenhower cried loudest. Let us 
now review what happened. 

Whatever good there was in the Presi- 
dent’s program had more support in every 
instance from the Democratic Party than 
from his own Republican Party. The Presi- 
dent, himself, presently admits that the 
Democratic Congress produced a substantial 
amount of worthwhile legislation. 

In 1952 the American people were fooled 
into believing in a program that its authors 
themselves did not believe in. We hope in 
this election year they will not fall prey 
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to the hoax that the Elephant will again 
try to folst upon them. 

Evaluation of the past will help us to 
spot the election year myths when they are 
presented by Republican campaigners. 


THE ADMINISTRATION—ABSENTEE MANAGEMENT: 
WHO’S MINDING THE STORE? 


We were promised a President who would 
be a guiding knight, an active and strong 
manager, a leader of our country, an expert 
in military affairs, and a friend of our for- 
eign allies. 

Instead we have an ailing gentleman, who 
had no experience tn governnrent, and who 
has shown no interest or desire to learn 
about his tasks. On several occasions he has 
told his press conferences about seeking the 
enactment of bills he had already signed into 
law. This disinterest or lack of knowledge 
cannot be attributed to ill health. Eisen- 
hower’s pleasing personality and past mili- 

achievements are no substitute for 
political leadership. There can be no justi- 
fication for his delegating the authority and 
responsibility vested by our Constitution 
solely in the President. 

The business managers of our Nation, such 
as Secretary Wilson and Secretary Hum- 
phrey, may be fine in business, but they have 
proved they do not belong in government. 
The promotion of the national well-being for 
the benefit of the many rather than the few 
is foreign to their philosophy. 

It is not true that what is good for Gen- 
eral Motors is good for the country. Profits 
of an automobile industry are not equiva- 
lent to the welfare of a people. 

Our health program should not be meas- 
ured with an eye to a balanced budget. Nor 
has Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
earned the right to act as an adviser to our 
Armed Forces. Defense and national secur- 
ity must not be impaired by a desire for a 
balanced budget. 


THE CONSUMER, LABOR, AND THE FARMEE—THE 
TIGHT SQUEEZE 


The one problem common to the farmer, 
to labor, and to all of us, is that of the 
consumer. 

Candidate Eisenhower promised us a lower 
cost of living. President Eisenhower will 
surely disclaim responsibility for a higher 
cost of living. 

Consumers prices are at a record high. 
The National Consumer Price Index rose 
for the fourth successive time in a year. It 
has reached the highest peak in 6 years. 
Next month another rise is expected. 

The Democratic farm program is based on 
the knowledge that general prosperity can- 
not be maintained while we continue to de- 
President Eisenhower 
vetoed our Democratic farm price support 
bill and then quickly raised price supports 
himself. Apparently his sliding scale had 
slid too far, for farm income is down 30 
percent in the past year. 

Milk prices to the consumer have con- 
tinued to rise. Secretary Benson decided to 
raise dairy prices just when manufacturers 
had warehouses filled with cheese and but- 
ter bought at the lower price level. The 
farmer who sold his milk at the lower price 
then had to buy it back as high-priced but- 
ter. This apparently is the Republican idea 
of how to aid the dairy farmer. No wonder 
so many of these farm families spread oleo 
on their bread. 

Milk prices do not worry Secretary Benson 
who finds that the little farmer is of no 
importance. Benson is more concerned with 
the three members of his advisory Board 
Whose firms have been indicted for monop- 
Olistic practices. Mr. Benson is apparently 
fully occupied in directing the administra- 
tion's ever-changing farm policy. He first 
opposed and then supported a soil bank; he 
first opposed and then approved the plowing 
under of crops; first opposed and then ap- 
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Proved the idea of farm policy as a political 
issue. 

The present administration makes many 
boasts as to the increase in the size of the 
labor force, This increase is largely a result 
of our ever-increasing population. Of far 
Ereater significance is the fact that at least 
2,800,000 people who want jobs, cannot find 
them. In the past year 1 million persons 
have been added to our unemployed rolls. 
That represents a total of nearly 10 million 
American men, women, and children who 
have lost their means of support. The bil- 
lon-dollar year that General Motors has 
Just. concluded does not help these people. 

The Democratic Party sponsored a bill to 
help our unemployed learn new skills when 
thelr previous trades no longer offer em- 
ployment. Retraining these people will help 
to relleve all of us of the burden of sup- 
Port, This is the type of constructive, posi- 
tive legislation which brought our country 
to the prosperous state which it enjoyed 
in 1952 when Republican businessmen began 
to tear it down. 

Candidate Eisenhower pledged himself to 
the amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
President Eisenhower hns consistently re- 
fused to live up to his campaign promises. 
Former Secretary of Labor Durkin offered 
the President 19 amendments, which were 
in accord with Candidate Eisenhower's 
Promises. Eisenhower refused to go along 
with any of them, Instead he submitted 
to Congress a program which would toughen 
the Taft-Hartley Act. His Labor Secretary 
resigned and was replaced with another big 
businessman.* Congress refused to go along 
With President Eisenhower's labor program 
as presented. 

In an attempt to meet the increased cost 
of living, Congress has raised the minimum 
Wage to $1 per hour over President Eisen- 
hower's protest that 90 cents was adequate. 

The Republican Party as represented by 
President Eisenhower may be a party of the 
People—but of and for a very few people. 


BAD GOVERNMENT 


During his 1952 campaign Candidate 
Eisenhower had much to say about corrup- 
tion in government and useless personnel 
in government, 

We said then and repeat now: no polit- 
ical party has a monopoly on virtue or effi- 
ciency. Every party when trusted with the 
Privilege to govern must be ever alert to 
Weed out the loafers, the incompetent, and 
the criminal. 

President Eisenhower has sadly failed the 
People in that regard. 

The executive departments. in almost 
every instance, are employing more peo- 
ple and more top executives at higher sal- 
aries than in any previous administration. 
The exceptions are in the so-called service 
departments, 

The Post Office Department serving all of 
the American people is using fewer em- 
Ployees and giving the worst service we have 
ever experienced. 

The Veterans’ Administration, serving our 
Veterans, and particularly our disabled vet- 
erans, has been reduced in force, moved 
around, kicked around, and made a less use- 
Tul agency to those who need it most. 

The Agriculture Department has been re- 
Organized to take out of the hands of the 
farmers most of the things they can do best 
for themselves. 

Misappropriating funds is the order of the 
day for this administration. This adminis- 
tration has appointed more corrupt officials 
than any other in our history. 

Starting with Secretary Benson using De- 
Partment funds to refurbish a Government 
lodge for his personal use, we find corrup- 
tion rampant in every department. 

Warehouses bursting at the seams be- 
cause improperly constructed; selling mil- 
lions of dollars worth of cheese to the proc- 
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essors and buying them back at higher 
prices, without the cheese ever leaving stor- 
age or changing hands; indictment of three 
members of Secretary Benson's Advisory 
Board; self-dealing for his private profit of 
one of his paid subordinates; loading the 
school lunch program with more than $400,- 
000 worth of phony transportation charges 
in Ilinois for the sole benefit of one of his 
Republican friends. There are no doubt 
many more such incidents which have not 
yet been exposed. We are just beginning to 
investigate the monopoly enjoyed by three 
companies in disposing of surplus com- 
modities. 

Under 20 years of Democratic administra- 
tion the Commodity Credit Corporation 
never exceeded an authorization of 86% 
billion. The total lost in those 20 years from 
operation of the program was about $1 bil- 
lion. During 3½ years, the Republicans 
have increased that authorization to $14 
billion. The losses have Increased by at least 
$4 billion, No small part is attributable to 
the increased interest rates paid to bankers, 
and much of it paid in violation of law. 

Dixon-Yates was bad; so bad that even 
the Republican administration has backed 
down on its spurious claim of legality. 

The cancellation of a Defense Department 
contract awarded to the Chrysler Corp., and 
awarding the same business to General Mo- 
tors is only a small part of the wrongdoing 
in that Department. 

The foot-in-mouth statements of Secre- 
tary Wilson is the least important of the 
many things that are bad in this adminis- 
tration. 

The Small Business Committees of the 
Congress have devoted some part of almost 
every day to urging the Defense Depart- 
ment to follow the law and its own regula- 
tions in awarding contracts and making 
payments earned thereunder. 

The Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and that of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation have also been man- 
aged in a manner adverse to the public 
interest. 

The big banks and big holding companies 
have bigger with the ald and abet- 
ment of the Republican appointees to those 
agencies. 

The responsibility for the Illinois bank 
scandal, the theft of State funds through 
bank manipulations, must be borne at least 
in part by those same Republican Federal 
appointees. 

Internal mismanagement by those offi- 
cials of their offices I hope will soon be 
the subject of thorough investigation. 

Under the leadership of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency attempts are being made to 
weaken our banking laws for the benefit of 
the big banks and to the detriment of the 
small banks and small investors. A part of 
that scheme was the abortive attempt to de- 
stroy the right of minority stockholders to 
minority representation on the directorates 
of national banks. 

The full story about the giveaways by the 
Interior Department, the attempt to de- 
stroy TVA, REA, and our other public fa- 
cilities and natural resources requires much 
more time than I can give here. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


Since 1953 our Government has been 
taken over by big business and the big 
banking interests of the country. The little 
fellow has had no representative in the 
Cabinet or at the top of any executive de- 
partment. On the contrary, he has had as 
antagonist big business and the big banks, 
not only in the marketplace but also in 
every department of Government. 

What is even worse, the so-called w.0.c.— 
the big businessman on loan to the Govern- 
ment, drawing no compensation from the 
Government, but being paid by his big busi- 
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ness employer —has an inside track keeping 
big business constantly informed as to Goy- 
ernment pians and channeling Government 
business away from the small businessman 
and to big business. 

Credit restrictions are manipulated so as 
to dry up all sources of credit for the small 
businessman. 

Except in times of war or emergency, 
w.o.c.’s should not be employed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

I have contended and will continue to urge 
that the Small Business tion Act 
must be strengthened by eliminating the 
Policy Board now dominated by Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey and Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks. The agency must be 
made not only permanent, but permanently 
independent of the Treasury Department and 
the Department of Commerce. 

The small businessman, displaced by slum 
clearance and highway construction, should 
be entitled to low-interest-rate loans based 
upon character and ability to perform, rather 
than bankable collateral. 

The Defense Department must be directed 
by the Small Business Administration to dis- 
card, as required by law, the old arbitrary 
numerical definition of a small business firm 
and follow a more realistic one, This will 
give small business a larger and more equi- 
table share of Goverament contracts. 

The Small Business Administration may 
boast that during 3 years it has approved 
3,560 business loans, In an aggregate amount 
of $137,916,000, on account of which it dis- 
bursed $52,578,000. Compare that, however, 
to what this administration has done for big 
business in the same the 
Export-Import Bank alone, to wit, 805 loans. 
for a total authorized te amount of 
almost $7,500 million, against which it dis- 
bursed over 65,171 million. The Export- 
Import Bank made 22 percent as many loans, 
with an average disbursement of over 426 
times more per loan. To put it more simply, 
SBA's loan disbursements averaged less than 
$15,000 each and the Bank's more than 
$6,400,000 each. 

While big business has made more and 
bigger profits than at any time in the history 
of our country, small business has been go- 
ing into dakruptey in greater numbers than 
at any time since the depression days of the 
early 1930's. 

For years, I have led the fight to establish 
Offices of the Small Busienss Administration 
in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico so as to 
enable American citizens residing so far from 


been opened. 
GIVEAWAYS: THE GOVERNMENT'S PRIVATE 
CHARITY 


The administration in its “partnership” 
plan gives, and gives, and gives, and the peo- 
ple get nothing in return. First, it was off- 
shore oil lands, then TVA, then natural gas. 
Now, any river or forest that big business 
wants, it can have for the asking. 

The President wanted and got a Federal 
water storage project on the upper Colorado 
River. Since no big business wanted it, the 
President’s partnership plan was forgotten. 
And Idaho Power Co. wanted to build a pri- 


gram. 
The development of atomic energy for 
peace is an idea that the Democratic Party 
sponsors wholeheartedly. But we voted 
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against the administration’s 
peace program since it would have given a 
few big businesses a monopoly in the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for peacetime use. 

Incidentally, Attorney General Brownell 
now has completely disavowed the Dixon- 
Yates contract and has accepted the view 
of the Democratic Party that the whole 
agreement was Illegal. 

It took New Deal reclamation programs to 
give us back our forests. It has taken less 
than 4 years of an Eisenhower administra- 
tion to lose them. The sdministration’s 
policy is to lease them to private industry— 
which fiagrantly abuses them. 

We have no right to expect anything else 
of the Department of the Interior under 
this administration. Its consistent policy is 
to put political appointees in the place of 
ardent careermen. It has been no accident 
that many of these political appointees have 
been anticonservations, There is no neces- 
sity for commenting on the scandals that 
have evolved over the private uses that many 
of these appointees have made of the assets 
of the Department. 

FEDERAL AND POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Anyone aware of the importance - of all 
Federal and particularly the postal em- 
ployees, can see no reason why they should 
not have many of the rights that are ac- 
corded to workers in private industry. 

We have, over the objection of the admin- 
istration, raised their wages, to enable them 
to meet the rising costs of living. This, 
while the President kept clamoring for in- 
creased pay for those already in the highest 
brackets. We have also liberalized the civil 
service retirement benefits. 

We have not yet devised any method to 
stop administrative destruction of the merit 
system. 

Nor have we been able to abolish the 
brazen gag order that Republican Post- 
master General Summerfield has imposed on 
postal workers. He has forbidden them to 

about the Post Office to anyone but 
their superiors in the Post Office. Members 
of Congress and the press have become off 
limits to these employees. We must now 
write into the law, permission for these em- 
ployees to complain to their Congressmen 
without impairing their merit standing. 

The Supreme Court's decision, limiting the 
scope of the security program to those areas 
of government which can be defined as 
sensitive would seem to have eliminated the 
problem created by the unwarranted admin- 
istrative security clearance procedures, The 
administration is now sponsoring a bill 
which would classify all Government posi- 
tions as “sensitive.” The recommendations 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, which fundamentally agree with 
the decision of the Supreme Court, should 
be followed in this regard. No American 
wants subversives in our Government. We 
can and must provide adequate means for 
protecting the Government's best interests. 
But we must do it without needless dupli- 
cation of effort and without destroying our 
fundamental principles of fair play and of 
good government. 


VETERANS AND ARMED FORCES 


Neither the veterans nor the Armed Forces 
have been forgotten by the 84th Congress. 
Aware of our debt, we, the Democratic Party, 
sponsored and supported measures to better 
their lot. 

The veteran home-loan program has been 
extended, as have been the disability benefits 
for the veterans of World Wars I and IM. 
Neither forgetting the youth of our Nation 
nor those who were their fathers, we are 
providing educational assistance to children 
of servicemen who died in World War II and 
in Korea. We have extended the Missing 
Persons Act authorizing continued pay for 


Personnel missing or captured in 
Korea, 


atoms-for- 
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To maintain a strong armed force, we 
have extended the draft law to 1957. To 
provide greater incentive for career person- 
nel—a necessary essential in our defense 
program—we have placed all military person- 
nel under our social security program, and 
have increased the benefit payments to sur- 
vivors of servicemen and veterans. We have 
also provided for medical care for the de- 
pendents of members of our Armed Forces. 
We have raised the pay of our 6-month train- 
ees under the Reserve program as well as the 
pay of the Armed Forces in order to attract 
and keep better men in the service. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION—THE UNBALANCED SCALE 


Social legislation is not a partisan mat- 
ter to the Democratic Party. The welfare 
of the Nation is more important than party 
politics. We, of the Democratic Party, were 
happy to note that much of the welfare legis- 
lation of the administration was an exten- 
sion of New and Fair Deal plans. These acts 
and others of a similar nature were supported 
wholeheartedly by the Democrats. 

Over the administration's protests we Suc- 
ceeded in amending the Social Security Act 
by lowering the retirement age for women 
to 62 and permitting the disabled to become 
eligible for full benefits at the age of 50. 
Democratically supported and New Deal inl- 
tiated, and administration sponsored, the 
benefits under the Rallroad Retirement Act, 
and the Longshoremen's and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act were increased. 

National disaster insurance for the vic- 
tims of flood and hurricane disasters was 
established. 

We have extended the Federal school milk 
program to include child care centers, nurs- 
ery schools, settlement houses, summer 
camps and other similar nonprofit associa- 
tions. 

I sponsored a Federal Scholarship Act. 
Worthy students who desire a college edu- 
cation or postgraduate work, would be en- 
abled to apply for these loans to ald them 
through school. This ls no giveaway, Since 
the students will repay these loans when 
their education has been completed, Such 
a program has been found feasible in prior 
years, It should have never been abandoned. 

We have also authorized $378 million in 
Federal aid for school construction, in areas 
which have become overcrowded by increased 
governmental activity. 

Little need be said of the failure of the 
school-aid bill. Due to a shameful coali- 
tion of a minority of the members of my 
own party and of a majority of the Repub- 
licans, this much-needed bill was defeated. 

In matters of national health and medical 
research we went beyond what the admin- 
istration requested. The Oveta Hobby at- 
titude, of health being a strictly private 
affair, did not reoccur during this session. 
Ninety million dollars have been set. aside 
for medical research of crippling and killing 
diseases, for extended hospital construction 
and for training nurses and health special- 
ists, Four million dollars have been set aside 
for a Dental Research Institute. 

The housing bill authorizes a public hous- 
ing program of only 35,000 units a year for 
2 years. The Democratic majority in the 
House felt that this was an unrealistic at- 
tempt to remedy the housing shortage. Ad- 
ministrative opposition proved too strong 
and we were compelled to scttle for less than 
is needed. We did succeed in libernlizing the 
terms of Federal mortgages; for financing 
home improvements, for financing single- 
family home purchases, and for financing 
rental dwellings. We also liberalized, not 
enough, but somewhat, the Federal mort- 
gage terms for elderly people and for urban 
renewal projects. 

The administration sponsored a civil rights 
bill which was quite innocuous. It provided 
for things which the President now has the 
right to accomplish without any new laws. 
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Once again a self-interested coalition of a 
few Democrats and a great many Republi- 
cans thwarted this measure. That action 
will no doubt be President Eisenhower's ex- 
cuse to do nothing about the matter. 

We did not enact the health insurance 
program of the President since it would 
have done nothing except help some insur- 
ance companies, It would have done noth- 
ing for the individuals who need medical 
and hospital assistance or insurance to pay 
therefor. 

Throughout this program, the unbalanced 
scale continued to dominate the administra- 
tion’s thinking. No matter who sponsored 
the legislation, the Democratic Party ap- 
proach was; If it was for the benefit of the 
people as a whole, we supported the bill. 
This cannot be said of the Republican Party. 
Their narrow interests and petty insights 
have not yet revealed to them the importance 
of the broadest approach for the benefit of 
the greatest number. 


INTERNATIONAL APFAIRS—PERLLOUS PATHS 


Under our system of government, the 
President must assume the leadership in 
the realm of international affairs. He must 
make the policy in the first instance. His 
State Department should be his spokesman. 
Congress may respond by approving appro- 
priations or by senatorial action on proposed 
treaties. 

The path of peace is always difficult. The 
Democratic Party believes it can only be 
maintained by an unequivocal but honorable 
approach to foreign affairs. To find a perma- 
nent peace, we must be vigilant and alert, 
honest with ourselves and with our allies, 
and firm with our potential enemies. 

The ideological conflict between the East 
and West continues, The Communist coun- 
tries have changed their outward demands, 
but they have not changed their aims of 
world domination, This administration has 
made no attempt to move forward in this 
field. It has mumbled and fumbled, it has 
bluffed and rebuffed, it has bleated and re- 
treated. 

The Democratic Party has supported Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in his attempts to find a 
road to peace. We have supported his 
foreign-aid program authorizing $3.9 billion 
to be used for military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance to our friends and allies 
during the next year. Although the Presi- 
dent asked for more, his aids have admitted 
that they cannot spend in the next year the 
funds now appropriated for those purposes. 

The removal of U.S. troops from Japan is 
Imminent and will permit her, as our ally, 
to regain her true place in the world of na- 
tions. The House passed a resolution ask- 
ing that Japan be admitted to the United 
Nations, 

I have been continualiy opposed to the 
Near East policies of President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles. Their blind- 
ness, if not stupidity, has helped raise Egypt's 
Nasser to a position in which he. threatens 
the peace of the world. 


Our demand for arms for Israel has been 
ignored. Instead of firmly insisting upon a 
cessation of hostility, Dulles has encouraged 
Arab fighting. We demanded that Dulles 
and Eisenhower protest against blocking the 
Suez Canal to Israeli and Greek ships. My 
question is still unanswered: “What will the 
United States do when American ships are 
barred?” 

The antisemitic boycott by the Arab 
States has been approved by a delinquent 
administration, It has excluded American 
soldiers and American civilian employees of 
the Jewish faith from American bases in 
Saudi Arabia. 


PROTECTING THE INTEGRITY OF UNITED STATES 
. CITIZENSHIP 

From the very earliest days of the estab- 

lishment of our Nation, we have insisted 

that American citizens, wherever they may 
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be and) wherever they may go, must be 
treated as such regardless of race, color, or 
religion. We have a long history of having 
come to the ald of American citizens wher- 
ever their rights have been threatened, im- 
Paired, or impeded. 

This administration has sadly falled the 
American people and has repeatedly and 
Constantly backed away from that funda- 
mental principle of American freedom. 

The protection of the integrity of US. 
citizenship and of the proper rights of U.S. 
Citizens to lawful trade and travel and other 
Activities abroad, is a basic principle of U.S. 
Sovereignty. It is a primary principle of our 
Nation that there shall be no distinction 
among U.S. citizens based upon individual 
Teligious affiliations, 

Any attempts by foreign nations to create 
Such distinction among our citizens in the 
granting of personal or commercial access, 
or any other rights otherwise available to 
US. citizens, is inconsistent with and con- 
trary to our principles. Any such distinc- 
tion directed against U.S. citizens is incom- 
patible with the relations that should exist 
among friendly nations. 

We should insist that in all negotiations 
between the United States and any foreign 
state that every reasonable effort should be 
Made to maintain these principles. We 
should carry on no negotiations and engage 
in no conyentions, agreements, or treaties 
with any foreign nation that does not rec- 
Ognize these principles or violates them. 

These principles have been so firmly em- 
bedded in our tradition that up to 1952 
no political party found it necessary to re- 
state them in a political platform. 

In 1952, however, the Republicans inserted 
these words in their platform, to wit: 

“We shall see to it that no treaty or agree- 
ment with other countries deprives our citi- 
Zens of the rights guaranteed them by the 
Federal Constitution.” 

That should have been a warning signal. 
We had no such treaties or agreements then 
and have none now. No prior administra- 
tion, Republican or Democratic, ever per- 
mitted the rights of American citizens to 
be impaired by any foreign country. 

This administration, however, has per- 
mitted the Arab States to disregard, ignore, 
and even trample upon the rights of Ameri- 
Can citizens in travel and trade. They pro- 
hibit Americans from traveling into, through, 
or over these nations because of religion. 
On the same basis they refuse to allow Amerl- 
Cans to trade with their own citizens. 

This administration has ignominiously 
Permitted a foreign nation to violate a 
treaty obligation and acquiesced in that 
country, Saudi Arabia, banning American 
Citizens from an American base on the sole 
ground of religion. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 
Too ald our civilian defense program Con- 
` gress has increased the appropriation for 
Construction of aircraft control and warning 
Systems. 

Testimouy adduced before congressional 
Committees established that our so-called 
civilian defense is utterly worthless. and 
Completely valueless in the eyent of an 
atomic bomb attack. Every penny presently 
being spent by the so-called Department of 
Civilian Defense Is wasted. 

Nevertheless, this administration would do 
nothing to improve this horrible and horri- 
Tying situation. 

CONCLUSION 

The record of the 84th Congress speaks 
Well for our country. It could have been 
better. I am sure it would have been better, 
if we had had a Democratic president. 

The levelheaded approach of a Democratic 
Congress under a Republican President pro- 
@uced meritorious legislation. We did not 
enact all that legislation that should have 
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been passed. What was accomplished, in the 
main, is a record that the Democratic Party 
can be proud of. Even though we worked 
under an unsympathetic administration, the 
national interest was our first thought at 
all times. I am proud to have had the 
privilege to serve in the responsible 84th 
Congress. 


DOUBLETALK 


(Speech of Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of New 
York, in the House of Representatives, 
Friday, August 30, 1957) 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Speaker, this has been 
a most unusual legislative year. It started 
with much promise. The 1956 election had 
returned the people's hero to the Presidency 
with an unheard of popular vote. 

At the same time, they showed their con- 
fidence in the Democratic Party by continu- 
ing it in control of both Houses of Congress. 

Obviously, the American people agreed 
that control of the 84th Congress by the 
Democrats under a Republican President was 
indeed good for our country. 

With the Ist session of the 85th Congress 
behind us, I believe we can demonstrate 
that the country would have been better 
off under a Democratic President. I, for 
one, am certain we would have had more 
real leadership and much less doubletalk. 

Under our system of government we have 
a right to look to our President for leader- 
ship. Our Constitution requires him to send 
an annual message to Congress on the state 
of the Union. Traditionally, our Presidents 
have interpreted that to mean that they 
are required to submit a legislative program 
to the Congress. 

Never before in our history have we ex- 
perlenced such a lack of leadership by the 
President, coupled with so much doubletalk. 

Absenteeism is bad enough, of and in 
itself, In high places. Vacillation and in- 
decision are much, much worse. I will 
concede that few persons reading the Presi- 
dent's messages to the Congress can disagree 
with the fine, high-principled generalities 
contained therein. But, by the same token, 
his campaign speeches in 1952 and again in 
1956 were in the same vein. 

But what are the Specifics? What about 
the implementation of these fine principles? 

Some of the President's supporters, even 
some of the members of his Cabinet, have 
been brash enough to label his campaign 
addresses as merely campaign promises. But 
his messages to the Congress were not cam- 
paign speeches. 

It is all well and good for our Republican 
friends to say, “Oh, this Is a Democratic 
Congress, the Democrats are in control. 
They can pass any legislation they want to.“ 

Such statements, too, are mere double- 
talk. The hard, practical facts of polit- 
ical life are that, in a Congress where 
the majority party does not have an over- 
whelming majority in both Houses, neither 
party can pass legislation without the co- 
operation of at least some members of the 
other party. 

Wise congressional leadership avoids bring- 
ing to the floor of the Congress legislation 
that the leadership knows will be opposed 
by enough members of the opposition party 
to defeat the bills. 

In all those spheres of activity where our 
party platforms are in agreement, the Presi- 
dent should have been in a position to de- 
liver enough Republican votes to offset the 
defections in Democratic ranks, so as to give 
the people of the country a working majority 
in the Congress. 

Permit me now to document my case with 
some specifics. 

PARTY PLATFORMS AGREE, BUT THE PRESIDENT 

IGNORES THEM 

Both parties agree that the minimum wage 

laws should have wider application; that dis- 
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tressed labor areas require Government ald: 
that the Taft-Hartley law requires amend- 
ment; that all Federal employees and, more 
particularly, the postal employees, are en- 
titled to increased compensation. In most of 
these instances the President talked gently 
and fairly but in generalities. As to the 
Federal employees ard postal employees he 
spoke specifically. He sald they were under- 
paid. He said they were entitled to in- 
creased wages. 

In none of these instances, except as to the 
increase of salaries for Government em- 
ployees, were we able to enact any legisia- 
tion, because the President and his ap- 
pointed officers in the executive departments 
not only refused to help but actually op- 
posed congressional action. 

As to the increases of salaries for Govern- 
ment employees, the President signed the 
bill which gave those in the highest brackets 
big increases and more pay. 

As to the little fellows, the civil-service 
employees, the career employees, the post 
office workers, he sent word to us that if 
we dared so legislate he would veto the bills. 
Unfortunately, we couldn't get the bills to 
him in time to override a veto. As of today 
the last day of this session—it seems certain 
that the President will veto these bills which 
do only what he said was fair and just; that 
is, to give to the little fellow, the civil-service 
worker and the post-office employee, a cost- 
of-living increase, 

BIG BUSINESS GETS BIGGER AND SMALL BUSINESS 
GOES TO THE WALL 

Other spheres of activity where we got 
the same kind of doubletalk involved monop- 
olies, trusts, and big business. The mergers 
continue. Big business gets bigger. Their 
profits grow. The small-businessman goes 
into bankruptcy. The big businessman gets 
more and bigger tax cuts by way of fast write- 
offs and obsolescence and depletion allow- 
ances and Government giveaways, and the 
little fellow gets the tax bills. 

The President is still advocating a natural 
gas bill. One day he advocated an amend- 
ment to that bill, to protect the consumer, 
and the next day he said he would take the 
bill without the amendment. 

He opposes the development of public 
power and tries to give the natural resources 
of the country to the big utilities. By his 
appointment to various Government agencies 
and commissions, he does all within his power 
to destroy TVA, rural electrification, and the 
other important Government agencies, 

HUMAN RIGHTS ARE FORGOTTEN 

He says he is for statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii but will not lift a finger to 
bring that about. He says he is for lib- 
eralization of our immigration laws and, in- 
stead of trying to Uberalize them, he con- 
dones the action of his State Department and 
his Attorney General in keeping out im- 
migrants clearly entitied to entry into this 
country under existing law. 

The civil rights muddle in the Congress 
was as much his doing as that of anyone else. 
He did not know from press conference to 
press conference what was in the bill labeled 
“the Eisenhower bill.“ It Is surprising that 
we got a bill at all under the circumstances. 
Time will demonstrate, in my opinion, that 
the bill will accomplish very little except 
to give him and some of his supporters an 
excuse for new campaign doubletalk. And 
all the time, the demagogs will continue to 
rabble-rouse. 8 

He talked big about Federal aid to educa- 
tion, When it came to a showdown in the 
House, the bill was lost on a very close vote. 
It could have been won if the President had 
made three telephone calls. He could have 
telephoned one of his erstwhile campaign 
supporters who left the Democratic Party to 
urge the people to reelect Mr. Eisenhower 
and who was absent on the day this impor- 
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tant bill was defeated. The other 2 calls 
could surely have changed 2 opposition votes 
into 2 votes for the bill. These were not just 
two votes of Republican Members of the 
House. These two men are the President's 
leaders of his party in the House. The three 
Members of the House referred to, Mr. Speak- 
er, go unnamed as a matter of traditional 
con courtesy. The record vote dis- 
closes who they are. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS CONTINUE TO BE BUNGLED 
AFFAIRS 


The muddle in foreign affairs is the direct 
responsibility of the President and his Secre- 
tary of State. Those matters of maladminis- 
tration have no direct bearing upon the legis- 
lative function of the Congress. I therefore 
make no further mention of them here, par- 
ticularly since that subject alone would re- 
quire much more time than I can devote 
today, and my remarks pertain merely to the 
legislative program. 

Those who are interested may read my 
statements before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and on the floor of the House on 
this vital subject. 

Suffice it to say, I foretold precisely what 
to expect with reference to the Middle East, 
including the recent events in Egypt and 
Syria. Although I did not pretend to set 
forth any timetable, the sequence of events 
was exactly as I predicted. 

The so-called Eisenhower doctrine is pre- 
venting the spread of communism and so- 
vietism exactly nowhere. 


THE HIGH COST OF EVERYTHING 


The increase of interest rates on Govern- 
ment and private debt is the direct respon- 
sibility of the President and his Secretary 
of the Treasury. They have increased the 
cost of living of every man, woman, and 
child in the country by increasing the ex- 
pense of operation of every business enter- 
prise in the country. 

The increase in cost of Government is 
staggering. At the same time, while telling 
us that the people should save more money 
and spend less, the President and his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury keep the interest rates 
on Government sayings bonds under other 
interest rates, destroying the incentive of 
our citizens to save. 

He insists that mortgage interest rates be 
raised and because Congress refuses to in- 
crease the interest rates on veterans’ mort- 
geges, he threatens to veto the extension of 
the GI mortgage bill. 

I, and many of our colleagues, haye been 
urging that the veterans are entitled to di- 
rect loans from the Government. This 
would not be using Government money but 
would be using their own life-insurance 
funds, 

Banks, trust companies, life-insurance 

es, pension funds, all inyest their 
money in real-estate mortgages. But some 
shortsighted people urge that the veterans’ 
life-insurance funds should be invested only 
in low-interest Government bonds instead of 
in 4-percent veterans’ mortgages. 

We could not prevall upon our colleagues 
to go that far. The bill we sent to the Pres- 
ident, which he now threatens to veto, 
merely extends existing law, permitting vet- 
erans to get mortgages in those areas of the 
country where FHA Is not operating and for 
reasons mainly of convenience cannot or 
will not operate. 

The President glibly talks about control- 
ling inflation and urges voluntary restraint 
by labor and business to keep costs down. 

Then he ridicules labor's promise to for- 
go wage increases if big business will lower 
Prices. 


At the same time, he permits price in- 
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increased, thus setting the example for 
increased rents by all landlords. 
That Is not doubletalk; it is doubledealing. 
SOME HOPE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


The House passed a Small Business Ad- 
ministration Act to make that agency per- 
manent and to make it more effetcive in 
serving the small-business community of our 
Nation. Despite the fact that the President 
has not talked out in favor of this bili, we 
hope that in the next session of Congress, 
the Senate will pass the House version of 
that bill. 

By that time, too, I hope we will have 
& good bill ready to give the small-business 
nien some sorely needed tax relief. 


FUNNY FIGURES MAKE PHONY DUDGETS 


The worst example of doubletalk on the 
part of the administration, however, came 
with reference to the budget and the request 
for appropriations for defense, for foreign 
ald, and for operation of the Government. 

In this field, too, no one knew where the 
President or his appointees stood from one 
day to the next. All sorts of ridiculous 
claims were submitted to the Congress for 
exaggerated sums. Probing by alert mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committees 
showed how farcical some of these claims 
were. 

Despite the disclosure of tremendous waste 
of money and property during the last 5 
years, heads of the departments, alded and 
abetted by the President, came forth again 
urging more money than they needed and 
more money than they could spend. 

After the money was eppropriated and 
the bills approved into law by the President, 
he then directed the heads of various de- 
partments not to spend the sums appro- 
priated, 

I will refer to only two of the many in- 
stances of this heinous maladministration. 

The U.S. Public Health Service has indi- 
cated its need for funds to prevent a yellow 
fever epidemic threatening the United 
States, The money was appropriated. The 
bill was signed, The Budget Bureau, under 
the direction of the President, has directed 
the department not to expend those moneys, 
the sole purpose of which was to control the 
disease, 

This is the Government that is conserva- 
tive where property is concerned and liberal 
where human yalues are concerned. That is 
not my language. That is the modern Re- 
publicanism of President Eisenhower. 

One more instance of the same kind. After 
the appropriation for the Defense Depart- 
ment had been approved into law by signa- 
ture of the President, he then directed that 
the money not be spent. Mind you, this is 
the very appropriation request, which when 
cut by the Congress, was declared by the 
President to be insufficient for our national 
security. Now he says to his department 
heads that they may not spend as much 
money as was appropriated. 

Practically all of the Members of Con- 
gress from Metropolitan New York attended 
a conference with Navy Department officials, 
urging them not to release skilled career em- 
ployees. It was admitted that if these men 
were discharged their skills and services 
would probably be forever lost to the Goy- 
ernment. It was further conceded that the 
full sum necessary to keep these men em- 
ployed for the next year had been appro- 
priated and that the men were being dis- 
missed solely in order to come within the 
President's directive to spend less money 
than had been appropriated. The question 
of national defense and security was sub- 
ordinated to the demand to save a few paltry 
dollars. 

, WASTE AND CORRUPTION 

Congressional committees continue to un- 
cover waste and corruption in every depart- 
ment of Government. At another time, I 
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will discourse at length upon this subject, 
which continues to be ignored by our Presi- 
dent, except on those occasions when he 
awards a medal or a certificate of merit to 
the head of the department whose miscon- 
duct is exposed. : 

All of these facts are borne out by the 
record. 


Han ENOOH? 


(Speech of Hon. ABRAHAM J. Muvren, of New 
York, in the House of Representatives, 
Saturday, August 23, 1958) 


Mr. Mutter. Mr. Speaker, please pardon 
my partisan pride in saying that as surely 
us the 80th Congress has gone down into 
history as the do-nothing Congress, so will 
the 85th Congress be remembered as one 
with the greatest accomplishment under the 
most adverse conditions. 

With no constructive leadership in the 
White House or from any of our President’s 
appointees, the Congress could have sat on 
its hands. Instead, it worked harder to es- 
tablish a good record of accomplishment. 

Ignoring the campaign threats of the Re- 
publican Party and its titular leader, by dint 
of resolute, intelligent, and responsible legis- 
lating we put to shame the prophecies of a 
cold war between the White House and the 
Congress, 

We proved once again that the Democratic 
Party, by and large, is the spakesman, yes, 
the protector of the people of our country, 
serving them so as to accomplish the great- 
est good for the greatest number. 

I have placed in the Recorp the speeches 
I made at the end of the 84th Congress on 
July 27, 1956, and at the end of the Ist ses- 
sion of this, the 85th Congress, on August 
30, 1957. I suggest that they make good 
reading as an introduction to these remarks. 
I will borrow some of the titles I used then 
and bring the facts up to date. 


THE CONSUMER, LABOR, AND THE FARMER: THE 
TIGHT SQUEEZE 


The last year saw the laws of economics 
repaled by the facts of life. 

In the midst of a most depressing reces- 
sion with between 7 and 8 million persons 
unemployed, the cost of living continued to 
soar 


As much as 7 percent of our total civilian 
labor force could find no employment. That 
18, 7 percent of those who were ready, will- 
ing, and able to work, were unemployed. In 
5% years of Republican maladministration, 
the cost of living rose by 9 percent, almost 
3 percent in the last year alone. In 1958, 
the average American family is paying $406 
more per year for the necessities of life 
than in 1953. 

Why? Because the big businessmen in 
control of the executive departments of 
Government, appointed by our President, 
tightened the money supply, made money 
harder to get, raised interest rates, in- 
creased rents on properties built with Gov- 
ernment subsidies, gave away our surplus 
commodities or permitted them to be stolen 
by friends of big business appointees, squan- 
dered our money in boondoggles and refused 
to spend it for defense, national security, 
health, and education. 

The unthinking may readily say: The 
Democrats were in control of the Congress 
and could have stopped all of that. 

My answer is twofold: First, let the people 
in the next election give the Democratic 
Party a substantial majority in both Houses, 
enough to override Presidential vetoes, and 
we will do a real job, Secondly, all the re- 
actionaries and all the conservatives are not 
in the Republican Party. I am sorry to say 
that some of them are in the Democratic 
Party too. If the President were really the 
leader he should be, he could have been 
able to get enough liberal Republicans to 
make up for the defections in the Democratic 
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Suce it to say, in almost every instance 

& majority of the Democrats were found 
Voting for what was best for our country 
and a majority of the Republicans voted 
the other way. 

For instance, we could not get enough 
Republicans to join us in voting for a good 
housing bill, or for a community-facilities 
bill or a mining bill, or for scholarships for 
College students, or for higher minimum 
Wages, or for aid for school construction, or 
for giving our surplus-food commodities to 
Our needy, who are on relief, or for reform 
ot our labor laws. Most of these measures 
Were lost by a few votes on the floor or in 
committee. The President never raised a 
finger to help get these bills enacted. We 
did get enacted a bill to ald depressed areas. 
The rumor mill indicates the President in- 
tends to veto it. 

HUMAN RIGHTS AEE FORGOTTEN 

Of course all of this fits the pattern of 

Modern Republicanism enunciated by the 

ent and mouthed by his supporters. 
Remember it? “Liberal where human rights 
are concerned and conservative as to money 
matters.” 

None will deny that most of these bills 
Would cost money. At the same time, no 
Sensible person will dare challenge the state- 
ment that all of these bills vitally affect every 
human being in our country and all of their 
rights and privileges. 

When talking of human beings and reliev- 
ing their distr#ss, we must not overlook the 
fact that we passed laws permitting some 
30,000 Hungarian refugees to remain here 
and also permitting persons illegally here 
since 1940 to apply for permision to remain. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

We can give our Republican friends credit 
tor helping to get enacted a bill to guarantee 
Our citizens the right to vote. 

Up to this minute, I have not yet heard of 
a single case instituted under that law by 
— President's Republican Attorney Gen- 

The same law calls for a commission to be 
appointed by our President to impartially 
Study and advise the President on conditions 
that may deprive citizens of the equal pro- 
tection of the law because of race, color, or 
religion. Draw your own conclusions from 
the fact that one of the Presidents ap- 
Pointees to that commission contributed 
2500 to the campaign chest to elect to the 
UB. Senate an avowed segregationist. 

I refrain from any comment about the 
Little Rock fiasco. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


„Big business and big bank mergers con- 

tinue unabated. 

There have been no big business failures. 

Bankruptcies nevertheless are at a record 
High yes, higher even than in the depression 
Of the 1930's, They are 129 percent higher 
than in 1952, the last year of the Truman 
administration. 

To the credit of our Republican colleagues, 
Most of them joined us in supporting several 
Measures to help small business. 

These bills enacted into law were: 

First. Making the Small Business Adminis- 
tration a permanent agency of Government 
and increasing the amount it may lend to 
any one small business concern. 

Second. Fstablishing in the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a new division for aiding 
Smali business concerns to get long-term risk 
and equity capital, and 

Third. Giving to small business some long 
Overdue tax relief. 

INTERNATIONAL APFAIRS—PERILOUS PATHS— 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS CONTINUE TO BE BUNGLED 
rams 
The titles borrowed from my prior speeches 

tell the story. 
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American citizens abroad continue to be 
abused, affronted, jailed, and even murdered 
in cold blood. 

Our State Department looks the other way. 

In fact, the standing joke abroad is—the 
more degrading an act a foreign country can 
commit against our country, the more money 
it can get from us on the double quick. 

Unfortunately, we still have no foreign 
policy other than to stumble from brink to 
brink and from crisis to crisis. Further 
comment is withheld lest I give comfort to 
our enemies. 

Fortunately, there is a good Lord above 
who protects us. I pray He will never turn 
His back on us, no matter how sorely we try 

BAD GOVERN MENT—WASTE AND CORRUPTION 


Add to my previous itemizations just a 
few more: vicuna coats, hotel bills, traveling 
expenses, “borrowed” rugs, non-interest-bear- 
ing loans, valuable franchises to the favored 
few, Government contracts to friends, tax 
arrears settled, abated, or remitted for those 
who know the right people, and so on ad 
nauseam. 

“Businesslike methods"; Remember Candi- 
date Ike’s promise? Listen to just one of the 
many “businesslike” deals, The Department 
of Agriculture sold surplus rice to private 
traders at $40 a ton. They sold the rice 
back to ICA, another US. Government 
agency, for $59.50 a ton, without even mov- 
ing it. A neat little profit of $150,000. I 
will not ask who got what lest I be told it 
was only a rice cooky. 

PROMISE AND FERFORMANCE 


It will take much too long to list all of 
the breaches of promise that are attributable 
to our Republican friends in high places. I 
give you just a few that are typical. 

Promise: Leadership. 

Performance: The general will be found 
far to the rear. 

Promise: A cold war with Congress. 

Performance: A Congress that produced a 
maximum of good legislation with a mini- 
mum of friction, 

Promise: Increased prosperity. 

Performance: A bad recession. 

Promise: A lower cost of living. 

Performance: A higher cost of living. 

Promise: Full employment. 

Performance: Distressful unemployment. 

Promise: A balanced budget. 

Performance: A $12 billion deficit. 

Promise: Reduce the Nation's debt limit. 

Performance: Increased it by $10 billion. 

Promise: Get our boys home from Korea. 

Performance: Put them in Lebanon, and I 
dare not predict where next. 

Promise; Honesty in government. 

Performance: My deep respect for our 
American institutions prevents me from 
labeling that one, 

CONCLUSION 

Remember the Republlcan slogan, “Had 
enough?” I will be watching for the demo- 
cratic answer on election day. I intention- 
ally spell “democratic” with a small d.“ 


FIGURES—OF PRINCIPAL AND OF INTEREST—O¥ 
SPEECH AND OF PRINCIPLE—AND OF INTEREST 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. ABRAHAM J. 
Murten, of New York, in the House of 
Representatives, Monday, September 14, 
1959) 

Mr. Murter. Mr. Speaker, the dropping of 
your gavel coincident with your pronounce- 
ment that this Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress has ended will surely come in a matter 
of moments. I therefore ask your indul- 
gence, while I recount briefiy our congres- 
sional activities. 

We have done much in which we can take 
pride as Americans and as Democrats. 

There is still much to be done. Most of 
that we will do in the second session of this 
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Congress, which will start on January 6, 1960. 
But in a never-ending fast-moving world, 
new problems will always beset us. Instead 
of delving into the future, a most uncertain 
task at best, I will dwell on the immediate 
past. 

We have enacted into law some 400 laws 
of general national and International in- 
terest. Of that number, about 100 can be 
labeled of major importance. Merely to list 
all of these would take much more time 
than Is now available. I, therefore, will refer 
only to the most important. 

SPENDING 


We appropriated more than 639 bil- 
lion for national security and defense; 
that Is almost 60 percent of the total sum 
appropriated for the fiscal year for all pur- 
poses. This is 620 million less than the 
President asked for. 

The total sum appropriated for all pur- 
poses, including what Republicans invidi- 
ously refer to as back-door financing, was 
$79,428,598,352, more than $2% billion less 
than the President requested. 

It can never be sufficiently emphasized that 
the Congress can merely authorize expendi- 
tures and appropriate the money therefor. 
Only the President and his appointees, under 
his direction and control, can spend the 
money. Surely we, the Congress, can refuse 
to authorize or appropriate. But even after 
we do both only the Executive—the Presi- 
dent—can spend. Under our form of gov- 
ernment there is but one spender—the Presi- 
dent. Repeatedly, the incumbent now in the 
White House has ignored congressional intent 
and directive. He has refused to spend 
money as directed, spent it contrary to con- 
gressional directives and even spread out 
and canceled out contracts authorized and 
let. 

Let us never forget that when our Repub- 
lcan friends and campaigners start calling 
names, the only spender, reckness or other- 
wise, in our National Government, is the 
titular head of the Republican Party, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. By doubling the cost of 
operation of his own office, he has set the 
spendthrift example which all his appointees 
seck to imitate. 

While on the subject of spending, let me 
remind you that a major part of the cost of 
Government is the interest we pay on US. 
obligations. This administration without 
the help of Congress and over our vigorous 
protests has run up that cost from 1953 to 
date by more than 100 percent. Starting 
with short-term interest rates of under 2 
percent and long-term rates of not more 
than 214 percent, President Eisenhower has 
approved our paying 494 percent and assents 
to the threat of his Secretary of the Treasury 
that we may yet pay 6 percent. The Presi- 
dent and his big-moneyed friends are de- 
manding that the Congress eliminate the 
lmit on the interest rate on long-term bonds 
so that he can and I quote the President, 
“demonstrate responsibility in the manage- 
ment of our Federal debt.” 

Responsibility, indeed. He may have for- 
gotten but we cannot forget that this is the 
same fiscal genius who in two political cam- 
paigns—1952 and 1956—promised to reduce 
the national debt. Three times since his 
first promise, at his request we increased the 
debt limit. This year by $2 billion to $285 
billion permanently and to #295 billion tem- 
porarily until 1960. 

I am proud that this Congress increased 
the interest rate payable on savings bonds 
and refused to increase it on long-term 
bonds, I have been introducing a bill to ac- 
complish that in each of the last four Con- 
gresses. The administration has at long 
last seen the light and gone along with me. 

Note the difference between savings bonds, 
the E- and H-bonds, and other Government 
securities. The savings bonds are anti- 
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inflationary because they tend to immobilize 
savings. Other securities produce money 
that flows into the money stream to pay bills 
for construction, experimentation, material, 
services, and the like. 

Savings bonds traditionally, until 1953, 
paid an interest rate higher than savings 
and thrift accounts. Our people are not so 
stupid as to keep their savings in bonds at 
minimum rates, when they can keep them in 
institutions paying maximum rates, all guar- 
anteed by U.S, Government agencies. 

I suppose it is human nature to take care 
of one’s friends. So let us not be too hard 
on Ike and his big business, big-moneyed 
friends, who say let the devil take care of 
the masses, the wage-earners and little busi- 
nessmen and his E- and H-savings bonds. Be 
sure these big business operators in Govern- 
ment will take care of their friends with 
more and more profits and higher and higher 
interest rates. They will continue to com- 
plain about being in the 90-percent tax 
bracket, to try to make us forget that the 
little fellows pay 90 percent of the gross tax 
collection. 

Before I leave the fiscal affairs of our Na- 
tion I wish to comment on the scare cam- 
paign the Republicans are engaging in about 
inflation. 

The one thing they learned from Presl- 
dent Roosevelt was “there is nothing to fear 
except fear itself.” The difference is that he 
tried to teach us to be unafraid. They are 
using that concept in reverse, to scare us 
into ignoring the facts of life. 

If they can cry Inflation loud enough and 
long enough, we may look away from admin- 
istered prices that ignore the law of supply 
and demand. We may not learn that the 
worst kind of infiation comes from adminis- 
tered prices coupled with unconscionable 
interest rates. The very people who are 
demanding that we cut Government expenses 
are the same ones who are pushing prices 
up, demanding higher interest rates and tax 
cuts, allowances, and exemptions, and all to 
balance the budget. 

In 1958, the banks and moneylenders of 
the country had their best year in our his- 
tory in gross receipts and in net profits— 
both before and after taxes. Nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine will be even better. 

The same is true of corporation profits. 
Eight hundred and eight leading corpora- 
tions showed a 56-percent increase in profits 
this year over the same period for 1958— 
$6,915,729,000 as against $4,438,065,000, or 
62,4770 644 000 more net profits after taxes. 
More than half of these did better than that 
average. Four hundred and twenty-eight of 
these corporations improved their corporate 
profits by more than 75 percent in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1959 as against the same quar- 
ter in 1958. 

These 808 companies are the very ones pay- 
ing for full-page ads to frighten us out of 
our skins because of inflation they created 
and as a result of which they made these 
profits. 

BANKING LAWS 

In the financial fleld, we also enacted bilis 
that increased our subscriptions to the In- 
ternational Monetary Pund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment—the World Bank—to set up a new 
Inter-American Bank for Central and South 
America similar to the World Bank, some 
modernization of the National Banking and 
Federal Reserve Acts, restrictions on holding 
companies in the savings and loan associa- 
tion field, and the first complete revision in 
25 years of the Federal Credit Union Act. I 
was most pleased that the credit union bill 
was enacted in almost the exact form in 
which I had introduced it. 

FOREIGN AID 


The mutual security authorization and 
appropriation bills were a fine example of 
the operation of our Government in true 
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bipartisan spirit, with both parties in Con- 
gress and the President moving forward in 
the best Interests of our country and of 
world 3 

What irked me, however, was that in his 
messages to us asking for legislation in the 
international field the President indicated 
we had enough money for loans and grants 
abroad, for housing abroad, for highways 
abroad, for reclamation and community 
facility projects abroad, for schools and edu- 
cation and health programs abroad, in short 
for almost everything anyone could ask for 
abroad. But the domestic scene was dif- 
ferent. From his veto messages it became 
apparent he thought we did not have enough 
money for any of these things needed so 
badly at home; not even enough for loans 
to our cities and States. 

My position on these matters was and is 
quite simple—I am for all of these things 
for foreign friends, I have always voted for 
them. But I have and always will vote for 
them for our people at home as long as we 
need them. 

If the time is here or ever comes that we 
do not have enough for both, we must first 
take care of our own and use the surplus, if 
any, to take care of those abroad. 

This is not a matter of charity begins at 
home. This is fiscal responsibility as to tax- 
payers’ money. I can apportion my personal 
funds, charitywise as I please. I haye no 
right to do so with taxpayers’ funds. 


RULE BY VETO - 


Incidentally, it is well to note that al- 
though we overrode a Presidential veto only 
once, each of the other votes by which we 
failed to override demonstrated that the 
overwhelming majority of the people and 
their representatives were against the Presi- 
dent, The Constitution requires a two- 
thirds vote to make a bill law against a 
Presidential veto. In neither House does 
the Democratic Party control a two-thirds 
vote. In the Senate there are 35 Republicans 
and 65 Democrats. In the House there are 
153 Republicans, 283 Democrats, and 1 
vacancy, We failed to override vetoes by 
from one to six votes on important measures, 
thus permitting one-third of either House 
plus one to six votes to thwart the will of 
a vast majority of the people's representa- 
tives. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Veterans’ affairs were given considerable 
attention. We extended their direct loan 
program, although in my opinion not suffi- 
ciently nor in the right direction. Among 
other things we should not have increased 
their interest rates. At the urging of this 
administration, these rates have now been 
pushed up by 32 percent since 1953. We 
wrote a new Veterans’ Pension Act and ex- 
tended veterans’ preferences and entitle- 
ments. Still pending is much needed legis- 
lation for a civilian pardons board to review 
sentences imposed upon members of the 
armed services. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Business has been helped by amend- 
ments to the antitrust laws, the Small Bus- 
iness Administration Act and the Small 
Business Investment Company Act, Much 
more needs to be done in these flelds. 

Increased benefits to retired employees, 
extended temporary unemployment compen- 
sation, changes in our tion laws, the 
extension of the Draft Act, establishment of 
a National Space Agency, aid to Federal air- 
ports and a TVA self-financing act are among 
our creditable accomplishments. 

HOUSING 


Two vetoes of the housing bilis were fur- 
ther demonstration of smoke screens blown 
up to camouflage real issues. The third 
housing bill, which the President approved, 
is Just as inflationary as the two he vetocd. 
The only real difference in substance Is that 
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the final approved version omits $50 million 
in loans for college classrooms, The Presl- 
dent admits we need the classrooms but con- 
tends that in the $8 billion housing loan 
guarantee program, which he approved, a $50 
million loan program is inflationary. He 
had his way—a Pyrrhic victory, if ever there 
was one. No one will ever be able to assess 
the loss to the Nation and the world if only 
one potential genius is denied a college 
education because these loans are postponed 
to an eleetion year. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Hawall became a State, thus establishing 
another beacon light along the path of true 
democracy and affirming the divinely in- 
spired sentiments of our Founding Fathers 
that “all men are created equal” and “are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights“ and that governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the governed.” 

Our citizens in the District of Columbia 
have not fared as well. Five times in the 
last 10 years, the Senate has passed a bill 
granting home rule to the District. Not 
once during that time has the House Dis- 
trict Committee reported a bill. Not once 
in that period, until I filed a discharge pe- 
tition, to bring a home rule bill before the 
House, did the House District Committee 
even conduct any hearings. Congressional 
courtesy dictates that I do not characterize 
those hearings. Suffice it to say, that if 
some members of that committee and of the 
Rules Committee have their way, no bill will 
reach the floor in this Congress. 

A home rule bill will be acted upon by 
this Congress only if 219 Members sign my 
discharge petition. Up to this time 104 
Democrats and 16 Republicans or a total of 
120 Members have signed it. 

Home rule for the District of Columbia is 
pledged by both party platforms. The public 
is fast learning that we are getting a lot of 
double talk from our Republican friends. 
No one expects southern Republicans or 
southern Democrats to support home rule 
for the Nation’s Capital. That eliminates 
about 120 Members, 111 Democrats, and 9 
Republicans. Four hundred and thirty-six 
less 120 leaves 316. One hundred and fifty- 
three Republicans less 9 southern Republi- 
cans leaves a net balance of 144. Two hun- 
dred eighty-three Democrats less 111 south- 
ern Democrats leaves a net balance of 172. 
One hundred four of the 172 Democrats have 
already signed the discharge petition. Only 
16 of the 144 Republicans have signed it. 
That is a terrible indictment of the Repub- 
lican Party. I am certain that if the Re- 
publicans will sign that petition in the 
same ratio as the Democrats have, in the 
first 2 weeks of January 1960, enough sddi- 
tional. Democrats will sign the petition to 
bring the bill to the floor. 


THE LABOR BILL 


One other important piece of legislation 
that was enacted has been hailed as the 
labor reform bill. Time will prove, in my 
opinion, that this was the worst piece of 
anti-industrial-city and anti-labor legisia- 
tion ever enacted by any Congress. 

I impugn no Member's motives, good faith. 
or integrity. I trust that those who voted 
for that bill will credit as much to me and 
the 200 colleagues whom I joined in voting 
against that bill. It ill behooves any citizen, 
capitalist, union leader, businessman, or 
Wage earner to pretend to be so omniscient 
as to have the right to accuse anyone on 
either side of a vote of 229 to 201 of having 
voted except in accordance with what his 
conscience dictated was best for our country. 
If as few as 19 Members voted the other way, 
the bill would have been defeated by a tie 
vote of 215 to 215, with the Speaker casting 
the deciding negative vote. If the four ab- 
sentees had been present and voted nay— 
since they were not paired, I do not say they 
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would have so voted—it would have required 
only a switch of 11 votes to defeat the bill. 

No one will dare say that there is any 
Member of this House, regardless of how he 
or she voted on this bill, who would not 
vote to eliminate racketeering and crime not 
merely from union activities but from every 
sphere of activity on the American and even 
ou the world scene. 

The same must be sald about legislation 
that would make unions more responsible 
and more responsive to the needs and desires 
of their members, Again that must also 
be snid of legislation that would protect 
business as well as the public against illegal 
or improper activities of unions. 

This bill was represented as accomplishing 
those ends. I will concede, for the sake of 
firgument only, that that was the purpose of 
the bill. 

I am convinced, however, it does not and 
will not accomplish those ends, To the 
extent that it tends to, I am afraid it does 
50 by means that the courts will condemn. 
There are now more than enough laws on our 
Statute books to arrest, indict, and convict 
every criminal, in and out of unions, wheth- 
er the crime is perjury, embezzlement, for- 
gery, fraud, bribery, theft, assault, murder, 
or conspiracy to commit any of these crimes 
or merely the attempt to do so. On that 
Score we do not need more laws but better 
enforcement of those we do have, 

To the extent that this bill may make 
criminal that which heretofore was legal, 
though perh immoral, under our Consti- 
tution, the law must be prospective and not 
retroactive in its effect. 

It follows, therefore, that it will oust from 
unions, on account of past conduct, no one, 
no matter how bad and no matter what his 
name, 

Despite all of the foregoing, I could have 
brought myself to vote for the bill if it had 
not been for its other many bed features. I 
believe they far outweighed all the good 
Sought to be accomplished. 

In voting on all bilis I try to keep in mind 
our fundamental law, the Constitution, and 
particularly that portion of it known the 
World over as the Bill of Rights. I will never 
vote for any piece of legislation, no matter 
how well intentioned, which does not square 
with it. If it violates the Bill of Rights, I 
cannot support it. That Bill of Rights must 
forever remain inviolate. If we chip away 
even the slightest part thereof we begin to 
destroy It. 

This bill, in my opinion, oversteps the 
bounds of propriety; it makes second-class 
Citizens of unionists and workingmen who 
might desire to join unions; it denies them 
zipite guaranteed to them by our Constitu- 
ion. 

Furthermore, this bill can be used to en- 
tice business out of our industrial centers 
and into labor surplus parts of the country. 
It is not sectionalism that prompts me to 
take this position. It is part of the free 
enterprise competitive system for business to 
move to the place where it can operate most 
profitably, 

However, the best interests of our coun- 
try, of the whole country, demand that no 
part of the country be permitted to entice 
businessmen to come there because of the 
Promise or intimation that by moving there 
they will have cheap labor, sweatshop condi- 
tions, or nonunion shops. This misnamed 
labor reform bill practically guarantees to 
every unionized business firm that it can 
freely move to nonunion States and be for- 
ever free from unionization, To me that 
means destroying unions and enslaving the 
working men and women of our country. I 
am all for raising the standards of our citi- 
zens to the highest prevailing. I am opposed 
to lowering those standards to the lowest 
Prevalling. 
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A PERSONAL NOTE 


Permit me at this time to inject a rather 
personal note. During this session, I was 
incapacitated by illness, from which, thank 
God, I have recovered. For a long time I 
was out of Washington and for an even longer 
period prevented from giving full time to my 
congressional duties. But everything in this 
world has its compensating balances. My 
misfortune brought me the good that comes 
from learning how much our colleagues are 
genuinely concerned about each other. They 
extended to me a spirit of fellowship and 
camaraderie close to kinship. It crossed dis- 
trict and State lines as well as party lines 
and religious and color lines The assistance 
and offers of aid to me, and more particu- 
larly to my staff, were immeasurable. I am 
forever in their debt. I am, indeed, grateful. 
Some say only in America can it happen. I 
say only in America it does happen. 


Resolution of the Barren River 
Development League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there appear in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a resolution, adopted by the Barren 
River Development League, indicating the 
intensive interest of the people of the 
Barren River Valley in the conservation 
and utilization of natural resources. The 
area is one of the most prosperous and 
progressive in the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky and will undoubtedly continue 
its remarkable growth and economic de- 
velopment. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered fo be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE BARREN RIVER DEVELOP- 
MENT LEAGUE 

Whereas the Honorable JoHN SHERMAN 
Cooper, the Honorable THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
U.S. Senators from Kentucky, and the Hon- 
orable Wlan H. NarcHer, Representative, 
Second Congressional District of Kentucky, 
have demonstrated their sincere interest in 
the social and economical welfare of the 
people of this area; and 

Whereas they have frequently and gladly 
extended themselves and their staffs over and 
beyond the services required of them as 
public servants; and 

Whereas, through their continued, sincere, 
loyal, devoted, untiring and trying efforts, 
they have made it possible for this organi- 
zation and the people of the section of Ken- 
tucky to realize immeasurable advancement 
in the conservation and utilization of our 
natural resources; and 

Whereas it is sincerely believed that 
through their concerted efforts this section 
will enjoy an expanding recreational, indus- 
trial and economic development: Therefore, 
as an expression of appreciation, be it 

Resolved, That the Honorable JOHN SHER- 
man Cooper, the Honorable THRUSTON B. 
MorToN, and the Honorable WILLIAM H. 
Narcan be made honorary members of this 
organization and that a copy of said resolu- 
tion be delivered to each of them, that s 
copy of said resolution be delivered to each 
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of them, that a copy be directed to the 
proper news media and a copy spread upon 
the permanent records of this organization 
so that all may forever know that through 
their efforts, individually and collectively, 
this area obtained long sought after objec- 
tives designed for the betterment of our 
people. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in Au- 
gust of this year, the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association board of directors 
adopted a resolution on Federal aid to 
education which gives full support to 
the principle that a Federal aid to edu- 
cation program should permit the indi- 
vidual States to meet their own 
peculiarly pressing problems by using 
Federal funds either for the construc- 
tion of classrooms or for teacher 
salaries. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
is an organization that reflects the views 
of the teachers of my State of Kentucky 
and I believe that their views, especially 
in a field in which the members of the 
organization are personally engaged on 
a daily basis, merit the fullest considera- 
tion by the Congress, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution adopted by the KEA board 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION 

Whereas several bills for Federal aid to 
education will be before Congress when it 
reconvenes; and 

Whereas at least one of these measures will 
be a “freedom of choice” bili in that the 
revenue can be used for both school building 
construction and teacher salaries; and 

Whereas because of its low economic abil- 
ity, Kentucky will never be able to pay 
salaries to teachers equal to salaries paid 
teachers in most other States; and y 

Whereas because of this fact, the quality 
of instruction in the average Kentucky class- 
room will always be inferior to the quality of 
instruction in the average classroom in the 
Nation until teachers In Kentucky are paid 
salaries comparable to the salaries paid the 
teachers of the other States; and 

Whereas as long as this is true, Kentucky 
boys and girls will not have an equal chance 
with the boys and girls of other States to 
occupy responsible positions of leadership 
and make their maximum contributions to 
the perpetuation of a free society: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the KEA board of directors 
hereby urges our Congressmen and US. 
Senators to support a school aid measure 


which will make it possibl 
to be used for both school building construc- 


tion and teacher salaries; 

Resolved, That our Congressmen and Us. 
Senators are urged to support the meas- 
ures concerning appropriations for college 
housing. 
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Oleaginous Doubletalk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include an interesting editorial which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Boston 
Herald: 

OLEAGINOUS DOUBLETALE 

New is Himted in the amount of 
residual fuel oil it may import by Govern- 
ment restrictions imposed to assist the lag- 
ging coal industry. 

The result has been an increase in the 
price of this oll, which lays an additional 
burden on New England, and will be felt 
by the consumers of electricity. 

The New England delegation in Congress 
has protested without avail. 

The latest protest was answered by Under 
Secretary of the Interior Bennett tn letters 
to the Congressmen, saying the Department 
is acting to prevent oll import controls from 
resulting in increased prices. 

But the price-increasing restrictions have 
not been lifted, 

That possibly another factor enters into 
the policy appears from another statement 
of Mr. Bennett to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation convention. Mr. Bennett told an 
ABA committee that it was the Govern- 
ment's policy to permit adequate residual 
imports “to meet normal and necessary 
requirements.” 

There is a very simple way to consider 
this. matter, and Mr. Bennett seems to be 
going afield to skirt it. 

The only possible way in which the coal 
industry could gain by import restrictions 
on residual imports would be by forcing an 
increase in the price of residual sufficient to 
bring about a greater use of coal. 

If import restrictions do not increase prices 
over what they would bo in a free market, 
then import restrictions are serying no pur- 
pose whatever. 

If it is desired to keep residual prices as 
low as they can be, import restrictions must 
be completely lifted. 

There is no magic in import restrictions. 

But we are told that oll imports will be 
allowed only to meet “normal and necessary 
requirements.” Who decides what is normal 
and necessary? This is a decision that we 
try to leave to a free market to cetermine— 
not to a Government bureau. 

New England is taking a price beating: 
and If it isn't taking a price beating, why 
are there import restrictions? 


Correction of the Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. FOLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 
Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I submitted 


a statement of my voting and attendance 
record which appeared in the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, September 
20, 1960, and was entitled “Legislative 
Record of JoHN R. Fotsey, U.S. Repre- 
sentative, Sixth District of Maryland, 
86th Congress.” I respectfully request 
that footnotes five and six for the 1st ses- 
sion, 86th Congress be corrected, as fol- 
lows: 

* At White House conference on transporta- 
tion problems of Metropolitan Washington 
area, Would have voted “aye.” 

* At testimonial luncheon. 


Charles Flammand Renders Patriotic 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1960 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently came to my attention an out- 
standing and most unusual record of 
patriotic service which has been achieved 
by my friend and constitutent, Charles 
Flammand, of Northbridge, Mass. 

For the past 41 consecutive years, Mr. 
Flammand has served as an official mem- 
ber of the firing squad designated by his 
American Legion post_to participate in 
the community observance of Memorial 
Day. During these many years, Mr. 
Flammand, who is now 70, has been 
active in three American Legion posts 
and it now has become a tradition with 
Oliver Ashton Post No. 343, American 
Legion, of Northbridge, to name this 
wonderful gentleman to the Memorial 
Day firing squad. 

With each passing year, new comrades 
have joined him in this annual tribute 
to Northbridge veterans of all wars and 
some of his fellow firing squad members 
who saw service in Korea can now recall 
Mr. Flammand’s faithful service during 
the Memorial Days of their youth. 

Often, this memorable and devoted 
service to his community and to his 
comrades has meant an early rising hour 
of about 5:30, but Charles Flammand 
has never been heard to complain. In 
fact, his fellow members of Oliver Ash- 
ton Post state that he has always been 
among the first to volunteer his services 
for the Memorial Day observance. 


A well-known barber for many years- 


in the Blackstone Valley, Mr. Flammand 
is now retired, but he maintains an ac- 
tive interest in community affairs and 
participates in many veterans activities. 
He served as a corporal during World 
War I. 

I am very thankful to my friend, Mr. 
Rosaire Rajotte, of Northbridge, for 
writing me about the patriotic contribu- 
tions of his fellow townsman. I am 
pleased, indeed, to have this opportunity 
to bring this most distinctive record of 
Charles Flammand to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House. 


September 21 


TRANSACTION OF SENATE BUSI- 
NESS SUBSEQUENT TO SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


Pursuant te House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 746, agreed to September 2, 1960, 
the President pro tempore, on Septem- 
ber 6, 1960, signed the following en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions, which 
had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

S. 882. An act for the relief of the heirs of 
J. B. White; 

S. 1092. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of the Cheney division, Wichita 
Federal reclamation project, Kansas, and for 
other purposes; 

8.1545. An act to amend the Federal Avi- 
ation Act of 1958 so as to authorize elimi- 
nation of a hearing in certain cases under 
section 408; 

S. 1663. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Interlor to convey certain property in 
the State of North Dakota to the city of 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

S. 1670. An act to provide for the granting 
of mineral rights in certain homestead lands 
in the State of Alaska; 

S. 1740. An act to amend section 202(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 in order 
to expand the Federal Communications Com- 
mission's regulatory authority under such 
section; 

S. 1764. An act to amend title $2, United 
States Code, to authorize the payment of 
certain claims against the National Guard; 

S. 1898. An act to promote the public in- 
terest by amending the Communications 
Act of 1934, to provide a pre-grant procedure 
in case of certain applications; to impose 
limitations on payoffs between applicants; 
to require disclosure of payments made for 
broadcasting of certain matter; to grant au- 
thority to impose forfeitures in the broadcast 
service; and to prohibit deceptive practices 
in contests of intellectual knowledge, skill, 
or chance; and for other purposes; 

S. 1964. An act to amend the act requiring 
certain common carriers by railroads to make 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with respect to certain accidents in or- 
der to clarify the requirements of such act; 

S. 2195. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the western division of the Dalles 
Federal reclamation project, Oregon, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2353. An act for the relief of Col. John 
A. Ryan, Jr.; 

S. 2757, An act to supplement the act of 
June 14, 1926, as amended, to permit any 
State to acquire certain public lands for 
recreation use; 

S. 2761. An act to invalidate payments 
made for certain emergency conservation 
measures under the program authorized by 
the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1957; 

S. 2770. An act for the relief of Borinquen 
Home Corp.; 

S. 2917. An act to establish a price sup- 
port level for milk and butterfat; 

S8. 2959. An act to clarify the right of 
States to select certain public lands sub- 
ject to any outstanding mineral lease or 
permit; 

S. 3146. An act to authorize the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to donate dairy prod- 
ucts and other agricultural commodities for 
use in home economics courses; 

S. 3212. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Administrator of Gen- 
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eral Services to convey certain public and 
acquired lands in the State of Nevada to 
the county of Mineral, Nev.; 

8.3267. An act to amend the act of Oo- 
tober 17, 1940, relating to the disposition 
Of certain public lands in Alaska; 

S. 3399. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain property within Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Virginia, and for 
other purposes; `: 

5.3439. An act authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to present a 
gold medal to Robert Frost, a New England 
Poet; 

S. 3539. An act to protect farm and ranch 
Operators making certain land use changes 
under the Great Plains conservation program 
against loss of acreage allotments; 

S. 3619. An act to make permanent law the 
Provisions of section 408 of the National 
Ho Act regulating savings and loan 
holding companies; 

5.3623. An act to designate and establish 
that portion of the Hawall National Park on 
the island of Maul, in the State of Hawall, 
as the Haleakala National Park, and for 
Other purposes; 

5.3665. An act to authorize the Secretary 
Of Agriculture to grant an easement over 
Certain lands to the trustees of the Cincin- 
nati Southern Rallway, their successors and 


assigns; 

8.3681. An act authorizing the Rhode 
Island Turnpike and Bridge Authority to 
Combine for financing purposes the bridge 
across the West Passage of Narragansett Bay 
With the Newport Bridge and any other proj- 
8 acquired or constructed by said author- 

y; 

8.3688. An act to amend the act of Decem- 
ber 20, 1944, with respect to certain powers 
Of the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 


to 


S. 3771. An act to amend certain provisions 
Of the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, as 
amended; 

S. 9778. An act to amend certain provisions 
ot the Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as 
Amended; 

H.R. 383. An act to authorize the annexa- 
tion of certain real property of the United 
States by the city of Wyandotte, Mich.; 

H.R. 816. An act to convey certain lands in 

oma to the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1526. An act for the relief of F. P. 
Tower, Lillie B. Lewis, the estate of Manuel 
Branco, John Santos Carinhas, Joaquin 
Gomez Oarinhas, and Manuel Jesus 


H.R. 2565. An act to promote effectual 
Planning, development, maintenance, and 
Coordination of wiidlife, fish, and game con- 
servation and rehabilitation in military re- 
servations; 

HR. 3586. An act for the relief of Guada- 
lupe Villarreal, Jr.; 

HR. 7810. An act to credit periods of in- 
ternment during World War II to certain 
Federal employees of Japanese ancestry for 
Purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
and the Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951; 

H.R. 7990. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands of the United States 
to the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians 
of Oklahoma: 

HR. 6156. An act for the relief of Jack 
Kent Cooke; 

H.R. 8166, An act for the relief of the 
crum-MeKinnon Building Co., Billings, 

ont.; 

H.R. 28424. An act to amend section 505 of 
the Clasification Act of 1949 with respect to 
Positions in the Library of Congress; 

H.R. 8665. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt in the National Capital” 
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to provide for the construction of such me- 
morial by the Secretary of the Interior; 

H.R. 9715. An act for the relief of Otis 
Drinkard; 

H.R. 10087. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers 
to elect an overall limitation on the foreign 
tax credit; 

H.R. 10311. An act providing that certain 
provisions of Public Law 335 dated October 
7, 1949 (63 Stat. 724), shall apply to the 
Mercedes division of the lower Rio Grande 
rehabilitation project, Texas; 

H.R. 10341. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize grants-in- 
ald to universities, hospitals, laboratories, 
and other public or nonprofit institutions 
to strengthen their programs of research and 
research training in sciences related to 
health; 

H.R. 10548. An act to amend the Helium 
Act of March 3. 1925, as amended, for the 
defense, security, and the general welfare 
of the United States; 

HR. 10586. An act to enable the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Co. to convey title to 
certain lands in Idaho to the Pocatello First 
Corp. of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints; 4 

H.R, 10841. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to place bamboo pipestems on the 
free list; 

H.R. 10960. An act to amend section 5701 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to the excise tax upon cigars, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 11822. An act for the relief of Col. 
Joseph A. Nichols; 

H.R. 11380. An act for the relief of Mr. Joe 
J. Parmer; 

H.R. 12043. An act to amend sections 22, 
23, and 24, title 18, United States Code, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 12383. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to make bene- 
fits more realistic in terms of present wage 
rates, and for other purposes; 5 

H.R. 12458. An act to increase the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the work 
of the President's Committee on Employment 
for the Physically Handicapped; 

H.R. 12536. An act relating to the treat- 
ment of charges for local advertising for pur- 
poses of determining the manufacturers sale 

rice; 

H.R. 12574. An act to amend the Long- 
shoreman’s and Harbor Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act, so as to provide that an injured 
employee shall have the right to select his 
own physician; and for other purposes; 

H.-R. 12580. An Act to improve coverage 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system and to remove 
hardships and inequities, improve the financ- 
ing of the trust funds, and provide disabil 
ity benefits to additional individuals under 
such system; to provide grants to States for 
medical care for aged individuals of low in- 
come; to amend the public assistance and 
maternal and child welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act; to improve the employ- 
ment compensation provisions of such act; 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12659. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on heptanoic 
acid, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12699. An act to cancel a deed of 
trust to the United States from the prede- 
cessor in the name of Gallaudet College and 
any evidence of indebtedness related to the 
same transaction, to quiet the college’s title 
to property belonging to it, and for other 


Purposes; 

H.R. 12759. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 13021. An act to provide for assist- 
ance in the development of Latin America 
and in the reconstruction of Chile, and for 


other purposes; 
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H.R. 13053. An act to increase the salaries 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force and the Fire Department of the 
District of Columbia, the U.S. Park 
Police, the White House Police, and for other 


purposes; 

HR. 13066. An act to amend section 4(a) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended; 

HR. 13161. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1961, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 9. Joint resolution to provide for 
the removal of a reservation of timber rights 
from a patent issued to Ivan H. McCormack; 

S. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution authorizing 
the preparation and printing of a revised edi- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States 
of America—Analysis and Interpretation, 
published in 1953 as Senate Document num- 
bered 170 of the 82d Congress; 

S. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of an annual National 
Forest Products Week; 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection of a statue of Taras Shevchenko 
on public grounds in the District of Colum- 
bia; 

ELJ. Res. 402. Joint resolution granting the 
consent and approval of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to enter into a compact 
related to the regulation of mass transit in 
the Washington, District of Columbia metro- 
politan area, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 704. Joint resolution to remove 
copyright restrictions upon the musical com- 
position “Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag.“ 
and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 723. Joint resolution extending 
an invitation to the Féderation Aéronau- 
tique Internationale to hold the 1962 world 
sport parachuting championships at Orange, 
Mass.; and 

H. J. Res. 784. Joint resolution amending 
the act of July 14, 1960, to extend the time 
within which the United States Constitution 
175th Anniversary Commission shall report 
to Congress and including certain amend- 
ments relating to housing. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1960, presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions: 

S. 882. An act for the relief of the heirs 

B. te; 
8 ‘cae act to provide for the construc- 
tion of the Cheney division, Wichita Federal 
reclamation project, Kansas, and for other 


S. 1545. An act to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to authorize elimina- 
tion of a hearing in certain cases under sec- 
tion 408; 

S. 1663. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of North Dakota to the city of 
Bismarck, N, Dak.; 

S. 1670. An act to provide for the granting 
of mineral rights in certain homestead lands 
in the State of Alaska; 

S. 1740. An act to amend section 202(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
to expand the Federal Communications 
Commission’s regulatory authority under 


limitations on payoffs between applicants; 
to require disclosure of payments made for 
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broadcasting of certain matter; to grant 
authority to impose forfeitures in the broad- 
cast service; and to prohibit deceptive prac- 
tices in contests of intellectual knowledge, 


act; a 

S. 2195. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the western division of the Dallas 
Federal reclamation project, Oregon, and for 
other purposes; 

8. 2353. An act for the relief of Col. John 
A. Ryan, Jr.: 

8. 2787. An act to supplement the act of 
June 14, 1926, as amended, to permit any 
State to acquire certain public lands for 
recreation use; 

8.2761. An act to invalidate payments 
made for certain emergency conservation 
measures under the program authorized by 
the Third Supplemental Appropriation: Act, 
1957; A 

S. 2770. An act for the relief of Borinquen 
Home Corp.; 

S. 2917. An act to establish a price-support 
level for milk and butterfat; 

S. 2959. An act to clarify the right of 
States to select certain public lands subject 
to any outstanding mineral lease or per- 
mit; 

8.3146. An act to authorize the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to donate dairy prod- 
ucts and other agricultural commodities for 
use in home economics courses; 

S. 3212. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to convey certain public and 
acquired lands in the State of Nevada to the 
county of Mineral, Nev.; 

S. 3267. An act to amend the act of 
October 17, 1940, realting to the disposition 
of certain public lands in Alaska; 

S. 3399. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain within Shenandoah 
National Park, in the State of Virginia, an 
for other purposes; : 

S. 3439. An act authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to present 
a gold medal to Robert Frost, a New Eng- 
land poet; 

S. 3533. An act to protect farm and ranch 
operators making certain land use changes 
under the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram against loss of acreage allotments; 

8.3619. An act to make permanent law 
the provisions of section 408 of the National 
Housing Act regulating savings and loan 
holding companies; 

S. 3623. An act to designate and establish 
that portion of the Hawaii National Park 
on the island of Maul, in the State of Hawaii, 
as the Haleakala National Park, and for 
other purposes; 

8.3665. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to grant an easement over 
certain lands to the trustees of the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Rallway, their successors 
and assigns; X 

5.3681. An act authorizing the Rhode 
Isiand Turnpike and Bridge Authority, to 
combine for financing purposes the bridge 
across the West Passage of Narragansett Bay 
with the Newport Bridge and any other 
project’ acquired or constructed by said 
authority; 

S. 3688. An act to amend the act of De- 
cember 20, 1944, with respect to certain 
powers of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia; 

5.3759. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands to 
Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 

S. 3771. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, as 
amended; 
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S.3773. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Investment Advisers Act of 1940, 
as amended; 

S.J. Res. 9, Joint resolution to provide for 
the removal of a reservation of timber rights 
from a patent issued to Ivan H. McCormack; 

S.J. Res. 176. Joint resolution authorizing 
the preparation and printing of a revised 
edition of the Constitution of the United 
States of America—Analysis and Interpreta- 
tion, published in 1953 as Senate Document 
No. 170 of the 82d Congress; and 

S. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of an annual National 
Forest Products Week. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED SUBSEQUENT TO SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


REPORT ENTITLED “CASE STUDY IN 
SUBCONTRACTING BY WEAPON- 
SYSTEM CONTRACTOR” (S. REPT. 
NO. 1947) 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 30, 1960, on September 
16, 1960, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
from the Select Committee on Small 
Business, submitted a report entitled 
“Case Study in Subcontracting by Weap- 
on-System Contractor,” which was 
printed. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


On September 14, 1960, the Vice Presi- 
dent appointed Senator CARL HAYDEN, of 
Arizona, to the Joint Committee on In- 
augural Ceremonies for 1961, vice the 
late Senator Tuomas C. HENNINGS, JR., of 
Missouri. : 


APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to sine die adjournment of 
the Senate, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that on the following dates he 
had approved and signed the following 
bills and joint. resolutions: 

On September 2, 1960: 

S. 68. An act to provide for continued de- 
livery of water under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws to lands held by husband and wife 
upon the death of either; 

S. 107. An act to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to Fed- 
eral ship-mortgage insurance in order to 
include floating drydocks under the defini- 
tion of the term “vessel” in such title; 

S. 1781. An act to facilitate cooperation 
between the Federal Government, colleges 
and universities, the States, and private or- 
ganizations for cooperative unit programs 
of research and education relating to fish 
and wildlife, and for other purposes; 

S. 1857. An act to promote the foreign 
trade of the United States in and 
plums, to protect the reputation of Ameri- 
can-grown grapes and plums in foreign mar- 
kets, to prevent deception or misrepresenta- 
tion as to the quality of such products mov- 
ing in foreign commerce, to provide for the 
commercial inspection of such products 
entering such commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2369. An act for the relief of Sachiko 
Kato; 

S, 2388. An act relating to the separation 
and retirement of John R. Barker; 
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S. 2578. An act to authorize the addition 
of certain donated lands to the Everglades 
National Park; 

S. 2669. An act to extend the period of ex- 
emption from inspection under the provi- 
sions of section 4426 of the Revised Statutes 
granted certain small vessels carrying freight 
to and from places on the inland waters of 
southeastern Alaska; 

S. 2711. An act to quiet title to certain 
lands within the Nez Perce Indian Reserva- 
tion, Idaho, and for other purposes; 

8. 2772. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey land in the town 
of Cascade, El Paso County, Colo.; 

S. 2806. An act to revise the boundaries of 
the Coronado National Memorial and to au- 
thorize the repair and maintenance of an 
access road thereto in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2992. An act to provide for credit for 
service of sentence for time spent in custody 
for want of bail prior to the imposition of 
sentence by the sentencing court where the 
statute requires the imposition of a mini- 
mum mandatory sentence; 

5.3030. An act for the rellef of Michiko 
(Hirai) Christopher; 

5.3053. An act for the relief of the State 
of Connecticut; 

S. 3070. An act to provide for the removal 
of the restriction on use with respect to cer- 
tain lands in Morton County, N. Dak., con- 
veyed to the State of North Dakota on July 
20, 1955; 

S. 3160. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the State of 
Idaho as a Territory; 

8.3264. An act to abolish the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater Commission; 

§.3487. An act to amend the Anti- 
Kickback Statute” to extend it to all nego- 
tlated contracts; 

S. 3582. An act to provide for the striking 
of medal in commemoration of Century 21 
Exposition to be held in Seattle, Wash; and 

S.J. Res. 68. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of the New Jersey Ter- 
centenary Celebration Commission to for- 
mulate and implement plans to commemo- 
rate the 300th anniversary of the State of 
New Jersey, and for other purposes. 

On September 6, 1960: 

S. 285. An act for the relief of the estate 
of John A. Skenandore; 

S. 1321. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to consent, on behalf of the Li- 
brary of Congress Trust Fund Board, to 3 
modification of the terms of a trust in- 
strument executed by James B. Wilbur; 

5.1806. An act to revise title 18, chapter 
39, of the United States Code, entitled Ex- 
plosives and Combustibles"; 

S. 1870. An act to provide for examina- 
tion, licensing, and for regulation of prac- 
tical nurses, and for practical nursing edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

8.2306. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Woman's 
Party, Inc., In the District of Columbia; 

8. 3415. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain preperty of the American Associ- 
ation of University Women, Educational 
es Inc., in the District of Colum- 

is; 

8.3727. An act to authorize the bonding 
of persons engaging in the home improve- 
ment business, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3834. An act to increase the maximum 
amount which may be borrowed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for use in the construc- 
tion and improvement of its sanitary and 
combined sewer systems, and for other 
purposes. 

On September 7, 1960: 

S. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution to authorize 
the participation in an international con- 
vention of representative citizens from the 
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North Atlantic Treaty nations to examine 
how greater political and economic coopera- 
tion among their peoples may be promoted, 
to provide for the appointment of U.S. dele- 
gates to such convention, and for other pur- 
Poses, 

On September 8, 1960: 

S. 1086. An act to revise the boundaries 
and change the name of Fort Donelson Na- 
tional Military Park, and for other purposes; 

S. 1214. An act to amend the act of March 
11. 1948 (62 Stat. 78), relating to the estab- 

ent of the De Soto National Memorial, 
in the State of Florida; 

S. 2131. An act to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District 
of Columbia approved May 25, 1954, as 
amended; 

S. 2575. An act to provide a health benefits 
Program for certain retired employees of the 
Government; 

S. 2633. An act to amend the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended, and for other 
p . 


urposes; 

8. 3416. An act to provide for the restora- 
tion to the United States of amounts ex- 
Pended in the District of Columbia in carry- 
ing out the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
Pensation Act of 1958; 

8. 3048. An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia on behalf 
of the United States to transfer from the 
United States to the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency title to certain 
Teal property th sald District; 

8.3835. An act to authorize the District of 
Columbia Civil War Centennial Commission 
to plan and carry out in the District of Co- 
lumbia civic programs in commemoration of 
the 100th anniversary of the Civil War; to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
ot Columbia, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of Defense to make certain 
Property of the District and of the United 
States available for the use of such Commis- 
slon; to authorize the said Commissioners to 
Make certain regulations and permit certain 
uses to be made of public space, and for 
Other purposes; and 

5.3867. An act to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the National Guard Asso- 
Clation of the United States in the District 
of Columbia. 

On September 13, 1960: 

8. 1545. An act to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 so as to authorize elimi- 
nation of a hearing in certain cases under 
Section 408; 

5.1663. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property in 
the State of North Dakota to the city of 
B k, N, Dak.; 

8. 1740. An act to amend section 202(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 in order to 
expand the Federal ‘Communications Com- 
Mission's regulatory authority under such 
Section; 

S. 1784. An act to amend title 32, United 
States Code, to authorize the payment of 
certain claims against the National Guard; 

S. 1898. An act to promote the public in- 
terest by amending the Communications Act 
Of 1934, to provide a pre-grant procedure in 
Cases of certain applications; to impose lim- 
Itations on payoffs between applicants; to 
require disclosure of payments made for the 
broadcasting of certain matter; to grant au- 
thority to impose forfeitures in the broadcast 
Service; and to prohibit deceptive practices 

contests of intellectual knowledge, skill, 
or chance; and for other purposes; 

S. 1964. An act to amend the act requiring 
certain common carriers by railroads to make 
reports to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with respect to certain accidents in or- 
der to clarify the requirements of such act; 

S. 2195. An act to authorize the Secretary 

the Interior to construct, operate, and 
Maintain the western division of the Dalles 
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Federal reclamation project, Oregon, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2757. An act to supplement the act of 
June 14, 1926, as amended, to permit any 
State to acquire certain public lands for 
recreational use; 

S. 3146. An act to authorize the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to donate dairy prod- 
ucts and other agricultural commodities for 
use in home economics courses; 

S. 3212. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to convey certain public and 
acquired lands in the State of Nevada to the 
county of Mineral, Nev.; 

S. 3399. An act to authorize the exchange 
of certain property within Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, in the State of Virginia, and for 
other purposes; 

8. 3439. An act authorizing the President 

of the United States of America to present a 
gold medal to Robert Frost, a New England 
poet; 
S. 3619. An act to make permanent law the 
provisions of section 408 of the National 
Housing Act regulating savings and loan 
holding companies; 

S. 3623. An act to designate and establish 
that portion of the Hawaii National Park on 
the island of Maut, in the State of Hawaii, 
as the Haleakala National Park, and for other 


purposes; 

58.3665. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to grant an easement over 
certain lands to the trustees of the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railway, thelr successors and 
assigns; s 

S. 368 1. An act authorizing the Rhode 
Island Turnpike and Bridge Authority to 
combine for financing purposes the bridge 
across the West Passage of Narragansett Bay 
with the Newport Bridge and any other 
project acquired or constructed by said 
authority; 

S. 3688, An act to amend the act of De- 
cember 20, 1944, with respect to certain 
powers of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia; 

S. 3759. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands to 
Auburn University, Auburn, Ala.; 

8.3771. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, 
as amended; 

S. 3773. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940, as amended; 

S. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution authorizing 
the preparation and printing of a revised 
edition of the Constitution of the United 
States of America—Analysis and Interpre- 
tation, published In 1953 as Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 170 of the 82d Congress; 
and 

SJ. Res. 209, Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an annual National 
Forest Products Week. 

On September 14, 1960: 

S. 1092. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of the Cheney division, Wichita 
Federal reclamation project, Kansas, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1670. An act to provide for the granting 
of mineral rights in certain homestead lands 
in the State of Alaska; 

8. 2761. An act to validate payments made 
for certain emergency conservation measures 
under the program authorized by the Third 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957; 

8.2770. An act for the relief of Borinquen 
Home Corp; 

S. 2959. An act to clarify the right of 
States to select certain public lands sub- 
ject to any outstanding mineral lease or 

S. 3267. An act to amend the act of 
October 17, 1940, relating to the disposition 
of certain public lands in Alaska; 
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S. 3533. An act to protect farm and ranch 
operators making certain land use changes 
under the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram against loss of acreage allotments; 

S.J, Res. 9. Joint resolution to provide for 
the removal of a reservation of timber rights 
from a patent issued to Ivan H. McCormack, 

On September 15, 1960: 

S. 882. An act for the relief of the heirs 
of J. B. White; and 

S. 2353. An act for the relief of Col. John 
A, Ryan, Jr. 


PRICE SUPPORT LEVEL FOR MILK 
AND BUTTERFAT 


The President also notified the Secre- 
tary of the Senate that he had, on 
September 16, 1960, approved and 
signed the act (S. 2917) to establish a 
price support level for milk and butter- 
fat, and transmitted his reasons there- 
for, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I have today signed S. 2917, setting 
minimum price supports until March 31, 
1961, for butterfat and milk for manu- 
facturing purposes. The price of fluid 
milk, not subject to price support legis- 
lation, is not dealt with in the bill. 

In 1954 the Congress turned away 
from rigid price supports and authorized 
the administrative determination of 
price support levels, within a stated 
range, so that agricultural production 
could be brought into line with demand. 
S. 2917 elevates minimum support prices 
for butterfat and manufacturing milk 
above present support levels and, if con- 
tinued in effect beyond its termination 
date, could pose the threat of a return to 
the disastrous dairy surplus situation of 
only a few years ago. : 

The bill would have little practical ef- 
fect, however, for present prices in the 
marketplace for butterfat and manufac- 
turing milk are, depending on the item, 
above, at, or only slightly below the mini- 
mum prices that S. 2917 would establish. 
Moreover, the bill by its own terms will 
expire on March 31 of the new year. 

The bill, therefore, can do little, if 
anything, to benefit the dairy farmer 
and, even more important, will do him 
little harm. Nor should it add materially 
to the cost of the Federal Government's 
dairy product price support programs or 
have a significant effect, if any at all, on 
the prices of dairy products to con- 
sumers. A 

For these reasons, and because I am 
mindful that the Congress—which 
passed the bill overwhelmingly—has by 
its adjournment no opportunity to at- 
tempt to override a veto, I concluded that 
the bill could and should be signed, 
These reasons seem to me the more com- 
pelling because this is an election year, 
Had the bill been presented to me under 
different circumstances, however, I 
doubtless would have withheld my ap- 
proval because the bill on its face vio- 
lates long established and well-known 
policies of this administration. But be- 
cause its practical effects are negligible— 
and hence the violations more theoretical 
than real—I believe it my duty this year 
to avoid so far as possible any action 
on my part that would only serve to en- 
gender intensely partisan political 
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charges and countercharges in the dairy 
regions. 

Early next year the new administra- 
tion will be confronted with this prob- 
lem, but it will then be very real, for any 
extension of S. 2917 would pose the se- 
rious threat I have described. At that 
time, however, the matter can be dis- 
cussed and resolyed in an atmosphere 
free of election year politics. In that 
regard, I wish it to be perfectly clear 
that for my part I shall continue to sup- 
port the policy that agricultural pro- 
duction must eventually be controlled by 
economic law rather than by political 
maneuvering. Until this has happened, 
there can be no settlement of the so- 
called farm problem and no sound pros- 
perity for the family-size farm. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 

tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, Ihat a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he muy designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


charge of 8 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
of Congress to purchase reprints from 
Recorp should be processed through this 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


'TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
Sionat Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconp semimonthiy during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, 5 13. 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECÒRD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record -The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 61¢-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual Indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a Hteral repro- 
duction Is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recon is- 
sued on the following morning; and H all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4 Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recond shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof jurnished—Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
Possible to do so without causing delay in the 


publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSTONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. he Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


